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THE  THREE  GIFTS. — ONLY  ONE  LIFE. 


CHOIR  SINGING. 

Singers  in  a  choir  should  be 
Lovers  of  true  harmony ; 
Not  the  harmony  alono 
Of  the  voice,  and  lip,  and  tone, 
But  the  harmony  of  soul, 
Each  uniting  with  the  other, 

As  a  sister  or  a  brother  ; 
Sanctifying  cverv  part 
With  pure  "  melody  of  heart," 
Singing  true,  with  joy  and  love, 
As  the  angels  sing  above. 

Singers  in  a  choir  should  be 
Full  of  gentlest  charity  ; 
Holy  love  within  the  breast 
Will  make  every  voice  the  best ; 
Guarding  well  the  spirit  harp. 
From  the  undue  flat  or  sharp  ; 
Keeping  all  its  strings  in  tune, 
That  would  else  be  broken  soon. 
Pride  might  bid  them  sing  to  please 
Those  wlio  criticize  at  ease  ; 
Love  would  bid  them  ever  sing 
To  the  praise  of  God  their  King — 
Whose  attentive,  list'ning  car 
Bends  front  his  high  throne  to  hear ; 
Who  can  track  thought's  giddy  mazes, 
Who  inhahiteth  the  praises 
Of  eternity  !    O  Lord, 
Do  thou  tighten  each  lax  cord  ; 
Tunc  each  voice  to  sweetest  key, 
That  thy  songs  and  psalms  may  he 
Sung  in  heaven-born  harmony." 


"AT  EVENTIDE  THERE  SIIALL  BE 
LIGHT." 

Most  lives  have  shadows  never  understood, 
Dark  comers  where  no  friendly  gleam  can  come, 
Dim  secrets  of  a  once  bright  youth,  long  past  ; 
Oh  !  courage,  sinking  heart,  remember  yet 
For  you  "  at  eventide  there  shall  be  light !  " 

flight  to  the  captive  in  the  darkest  cell, 
Where  weary  years  have  lagged  unnoticed  by, 
Unmarked  by  sunshine's  ray,  or  lightning's 
flash, 

Shrouded  forever  in  one  twilight  grey 

For  him  "  at  eventide  there  shall  be  light !  " 

Light  to  the  blinded  wanderer — led  astray 
O'er  desert  moor,  by  the  delusive  gleam 
He  dreams  must  be  the  cheerful  light  of  home, 
And  wakes  to  find  a  lantern  of  the  waste. 
For  him  44  at  eventide  there  shall  bo  light !  " 

Light  to  the  shipwrecked  on  tho  shores  of  life, 
Who  see  their  barks  go  down  in  sight  of  land, 
Lured  by  false  meteors  onward  to  their  doom 
Where  the  black  rocks  lie  buried  in  tho  foam. 
For  them  14  at  eventido  there  shall  be  light !  " 

Light  to  the  patient  eyes  that  cannot  sec 
Earth's  glorious  beauty  and  her  bloomy  hues, 
Nor  the  dear  form  and  lineaments  of  love ; 
A  tenderer  dawn  shall  greet  those  unsealed  eyes, 
When  at  the  44  eventide  there  shall  be  light ! " 

To  all  who  pine  in  darkness  and  in  gloom 
Of  heart  or  soul,  that  ray  shall  come  at  last; 


To  some,  a  star  to  lead  the  pilgrim  home  ; 
To  some,  the  lurid  glow  of  endless  flame  ; 
To  all,  "  at  eventide  there  shall  bo  light !  " 

—  Church  Porch. 

THE  THREE  GIFTS. 

BT  W.  H.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

I  gave  my  love  a  burning  gem, 

All  touch 'd  with  ruddy  Are  ; 
Might  grace  an  antique  diadem, 

And  light  a  king's  desire. 
She  said  :  44  Such  gifts  shall  ne'er  be  mine, 

These  gems  I  will  not  wear ; 
For  no  love-thoughts  do  they 

No  gentle  fancies  bear." 

I  gave  my  love  a  violet, 

Mid  fondling  mosses  bred, 
With  twilight's  dewy  kisses  v 

It  bow'd  its  graceful  head. 
She  sigh'd  :  44  Alas  !  the  flow'r  will  fade, 

Too  soon  its  Ixsauty  pale ! 
In  sooth,  I  were  a  sil'ly  maid 

To  take  a  boon  so  frail." 

I  gave  my  love  a  simple  song, 

Essay 'd  by  poet-pen  ; 
Which  sought,  and  found,  its  friends 

All  earnest-hearted  men. 
She  said  :  44  True,  song  can  never  die  ! 

Let  thy  love  like  it  be, 
And  on  my  heart  the  gift  shall  lie 

To  bid  me  think  of  thee !  " 

— London  Journal. 


LIFE  SCULPTURE. 

Chisel  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor-boy 

With  his  marble  block  before  him  : 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy, 

As  an  angel-dream  passed  o'er  him  : 
He  carved  the  dream  on  that  shapeless  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  ; 
With  heaven's  own  light  the  sculpture  shone, 

Ho  had  caught  that  angel-vision. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand, 

With  our  souls,  uncarved  before  us, 
Waiting  tho  hour,  when  at  God's  commnnd, 

Our  life-dream  shall  pass  o'er  us. 
If  we  carve  it  then,  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, 

Our  lives',  that  angel-vision. 

ONLY  ONE  LIFE. 

'Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle ;  life  is  brief, 

And  sin  is  here, 
Our  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hours ; 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like*  ours. 

Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we  ; 

One,  only  one — 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be — 

That  narrow  span ! 
Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil, 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Speeches  on  Social  and  Political  Subjects, 
with  Historical  Introductions.    By  Henry 
Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.    2  vols.  12mo. 
London  and  Glasgow  :  1857. 

Mant  are  the  claims  of  Lord  Brougham 
upon  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  many  are  the  titles  hy  which  he 
will  he  known  to  posterity.    As  a  philanthro- 
pist his  name  is  imperishably  associated  with 
those  of  Clarkson  and  Wilbcrforce  in  their  ef- 
forts for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  trade, 
and  he  has  given  the  chief  impulse  to  the 
great  cause  of  the  Education  of  the  people. 
As  a  statesman,  he  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  counselling  and  carrying  some  of  the  most 
important  political  measures  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    As  an  advocate  whose  zeal  for  his 
client  scorned  consideration  of  personal  ad- 
vancement, he  will  be  known,  if  for  nothing 
else,  yet  for  his  immortal  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline.    As  a  lawyer,  his  name  is  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  Lord  High  Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land,— and  he  bounded  to  that  lofty  dignity 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Bar,  without  having 
previously  filled  one  of  the  subordinate  law 
offices  of  the  Crown.    As  a  legislator  the 
country  owes  to  his  perseverance  some  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  her  civil 
laws,  and  we  allude  more  especially  to  the 
radical  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the 
law  of  Evidence.    He  is  not  only  a  great 
speaker,  hut  an  able  writer,  as  our  own  cen- 
tury of  volumes  will  testify  :  not  only  a  poli- 
tician, who  has  fought  like  a  gladiator  for 
fifty  years  in  the  arena  of  party  strife,  but  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  mathematician  of  no 
mean  attainments.    We  remember  when  it 
was  the  fashion  for  those  who  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  excellence  in  more  than  one 
department  of  knowledge,  to  sneer  at  Lord 
Brougham  as  "  no  lawyer."    But  this  is  best 
answered  hy  the  fact,  that  in  hardly  a  single 
instance  were  his  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  reversed  on  appeal  by  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  al- 
though there  have  been  lawyers  like  Buller, 
and  Holroyd,  and  Bayley,  and  Littledale, 
more  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  their 
craft  and  the  mysteries  of  special  pleading — 
an  abomination  now  well-nigh  swept  away, — 
few  have  been  more  profoundly  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  Common  Law. 

Rare,  indeed,  have  been  the  examples  of  an 
intellect  so  vigorous  and  active.    His  energy 


LORD  BROUGHAM.  3 

throughout  life  has  been  astounding;  and 
even  now,  at  a  period  which  in  other  men 
would  be  called  old  age,  it  shows  little  sign  of 
diminution  or  decay.  Mentally,  his  eye  is  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated ;  for  he 
still  prosecutes  the  cause  of  Law  Reform 
with  an  ardor  which  might  put  to  shame  the 
efforts  of  younger  men  ;  and  year  after  year 
he  presses  upon  the  Legislature  measures  of 
which  the  object  is  to  simplify  the  machinery, 
and  lessen  to  the  suitor  the  costs  of  our  courta 
of  j  ustice. 

We  do  not  intend  to  go  over  the  wide 
field  which  a  life  so  spent  presents ;  but  we 
propose  in  the  present  article  to  confine  our 
attention  to  Lord  Brougham  a*  an  Orator. 
It  is  by  his  speeches  that  his  influence  was 
most  felt  in  the  generation  now  fading  from 
amongst  us,  and  by  them,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  his  colossal  reputation  has  been 
built.  Although  there  is,  unhappily,  some- 
thing evanescent  in  those  great  efforts  of  the 
human  tongue  which  have  so  often  roused 
and  ruled  the  passions  and  the  intellect  of 
the  senate  and  the  nation,  their  results  be- 
long to  history,  and  Lord  Brougham  will 
leave  no  monument  behind  him  more  worthy 
to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  than  these 
Orations.  For  he  has  labored  to  become  a 
master  in  his  art,  and  we  see  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  topics,  the  structure  of  his  periods, 
and  the  choice  of  his  language,  the  skill,  and 
in  its  proper  sense,  the  artifice,  of  the  consum- 
mate rhetorician. 

Upon  the  subject  of  oratory  a  lamentable 
misapprehension  seems  to  prevail,  and  we  are 
not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  about  it.  No  one  can  deny  that 
eloquence  at  the  Bar  and  in  Parliament  it 
just  now  at  a  low  ebb.  It  is  often  positively 
painful  to  enter  a  court  of  justice  and  hear 
the  addresses  to  which  juries  are  condemned 
to  listen,  from  men  who  occupy  the  place 
where  once  stood  an  Erskine  and  a  Brougham. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  of  late  years  bril- 
liant exceptions,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  general  character  of  forensic 
oratory  at  the  present  day  is  far  below  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  education,  the 
opportunities,  and  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the 
age. 

Nor  is  the  state  of  things  much  better 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  do  not  of 
course  expect  that  a  country  gentleman  should 
be  a  good  speaker  because  he  has  carried  the 
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county  ;  nor  that  merchants  or  railway  di- 
rectors should  study  Demosthenes  in  their 
counting-houses,  and  come  forth  as  orators  as 
soon  as  they  have  heen  returned  for  a  bor- 
ough ;  but  how  few  of  the  practised  debaters 
of  the  House  ever  rise  to  any  thing  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  name  of  oratory,  how  few  are 
able  to  realize  the  idea  of  one  whom  Cicero 
describes  :  qui  jure  non  solum  diserttts  sed 
etiam  eloquent  did  possit!  It  has  indeed 
been  the  custom  of  late  to  decry  oratorical 
powers,  as  tending  rather  to  dazzle  and  mis- 
lead than  instruct  and  edify:  and  to  praise 
the  dull  dry  harangue  of  the  plodding  man 
of  business,  who  crams  down  the  throat  of 
his  audience  a  heap  of  statistical  facts,  and 
then  wonders  to  find  them  gaping  or  asleep, 
rather  than  the  brilliant  speech  of  the  accom- 
plished orator,  who  enlivens  his  subject  with 
the  sallies  of  wit,  and  adorns  it  with  the 
grace*  of  imager}'.  But  this  kind  of  language 
proceeds  more  from  mortified  incapacity  than 
approving  judgment.  Hohbes  defined  a  re- 
public to  be  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  inter- 
rupted at  times  by  the  monarchy  of  a  single 
orator  ;  and  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the 
very  highest  rewards  and  the  proudest  posi- 
tion are  the  prizes  open  to  successful  elo- 
quence, it  may  well  be  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  number  of  competitors  is  so  small  in  the 
race  where  "  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
won,  not  without  dust  and  heat." 

And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  arises 
we  believe,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  men 
will  not  believe  that  Oratory  is  an  art,  and 
that  excellence  in  this,  as  in  every  other  art, 
can  only  be  attained  by  labor  and  by  the 
study  cf  the  best  models.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  heresy  carried,  that  it  is  actually 
considered  a  disparagement — a  thing  almost 
to  be  ashamed  of — to  be  suspected  of  pre- 
paring a  speech  beforehand ;  and  it  is 
thought  a  recommendation  of  himself  by  an 
honorable  member  when,  on  rising  to  address 
the  House,  he  declares  that  on  entering  it  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so. 
As  if  a  man  ever  will  or  can  speak  well  who 
takes  no  pains  to  make  himself  a  proficient 
in  the  art,  and  who  fancies  that,  like  Dog- 
berry's reading  and  writing,  oratory  comes 
by  nature!  The  speaker  must  learn  his  craft 
as  much  as  a  painter  or  sculptor,  or  musi- 
cian ;  although,  like  them  also,  he  must  have 
from  nature  some  special  aptitude  for  his  vo- 
If  common  sense  did  not  tell  us 


this,  the  great  examples  of  antiquity  would 
prove  it.  Even'  schoolboy  knows  the  enor- 
mous pains  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
took  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  task  of 
addressing  their  fellow-citizens;  and  that 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  Athens  and 
Rome  were  written  for  deliver}-,  but  actually 
never  spoken  at  all.*  Very  different  from 
the  common  practice  has  been,  if  we  mistake 
not,  Lord  Brougham's  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  future  orator.  He  has  fur- 
nished abundant  evidence  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  classic  models.  He  has  shown  hia 
veneration  for  Demosthenes  by  translating 
the  Chersonese  Oration  and  the  great  Ora- 
tion on  the  Crown ;  and  on  more  that)  one 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  committed  to 
writing  beforehand  the  finest  parts  of  his 
own  speeches.  If  this  be  true,  we  honor 
him  the  more  for  the  homage  he  has  paid  to 
the  eternal  rule,  that  without  such  M  impro- 
bus  labor,"  excellence  in  any  art  is  denied  to 
man.  And  he  has  had  his  reward.  He 
stands  confessedly  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish orators,  and  he  won  his  spurs  at  a  time 
when  the  conflict  was  with  giants. 

At  the  present  moment  it  will  hardly  be 
contested  that  the  standard  of  oratory  is  far 
higher  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  if  any  one 
were  asked  to  point  out  the  best  speakers  in 
that  august  body  he  would  name  without 
hesitation,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough.  We  hope  that  before  long  Lord 
Macaulay  will  be  added  to  the  list,  but  he 
has  not  yet  made  a  display  of  his  great  ora- 
torical powers  in  the  assembly  to  which  be 
has  been  elevated,  and  which  by  his  presence 
he  adorns.  Of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  power  as 
a  debater,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  high- 
ly. But  although  at  times,  and  in  some  pas- 
sages, his  speeches  may  be  called  eloquent, 
they  want  the  rushing  force — the  declama- 
tory vehemence — which  is  an  essential  cle- 
ment of  oratory.  Admirable  in  logic,  com- 
prehensive in  statement,  and  faultless  in  dic- 
tion, Lord  Lyndhurst  commands  the  atten- 

*  This  subject  has  boon  illustrated  by  Lord 
Rrougham  himself,  with  his  usual  felicity,  in  some 
of  his  former  contributions  to  this  .Journal,  e-ue- 
cially  in  the  E-says  on  the  Greek,  I!  man.  Eng- 
lish, and  French  Orator*,  now  republished  In  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Glasgow  edition  of  his 
works,  and  in  his  44  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Ancients." 
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tion  of  all  who  listen  to  him.  But  he  ap- 
peals more  to  the  reason  than  the  feelings 
or  the  passions  of  his  audience,  and  seeks  to 
convince  rather  than  to  j>ersuade.  His  dis- 
course flows  on  like  the  waters  of  some  calm 
majestic  river  unruffled  by  the  wind  ;  but  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  dnsh  of  the  torrent  or 
the  roar  of  the  cataract ; — there  are  no 
Rtartling  opostrophes,  nor  soul-stirring  ap- 
peals, which,  in  the  proud  consciousness  of 
his  argumentative  power,  he  seems  almost  to 
disdain.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  said  of 
Lord  Derby,  who,  with  a  command  of  lan- 
guage as  perfect  as  Lord  Lyndhurst's,  has  a 
fire  and  a  brilliancy  peculiarly  his  own ;  but 
we  should  be  disposed  to  place  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  at  least  on  an  equality  with  either 
of  these  eminent  speakers,  since  he  com- 
bines the  exquisite  precision  of  language  of 
the  one,  with  the  force  and  animation  of  the 
other. 

But  great  as  these  men  are  in  debate, 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  rank  as  orators 
with  Lord  Brougham.  If  we  were  obliged 
to  characterise  his  oratory  by  a  single  word, 
it  would  be  Energy — the  Auvottk  of  the 
Greeks.  Cicero  tells  us  that  often  when  he 
rose  to  speak  he  trembled  in  every  limb. 
We  doubt  whether  this  ever  happened  to 
Lord  Brougham.  But  the  Roman  orator 
had  by  nature  a  weak  and  nervous  constitu- 
tion, and  this  may  account  for  the  timidity  of 
a  character  which,  although  on  a  memorable 
occasion  he  could  thunder  forth — Contempsi 
CatilitlCB  yladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos — 
caused  him,  in  the  strife  of  contending  fac- 
tions, painfully  to  oscillate  between  his  re- 
gard for  I'ompey  and  his  fear  of  Ccesar. 
With  an  athletic  frame  Lord  Brougham  pos- 
sesses a  mental  organization  singularly  ro- 
bust ;  and  his  style  of  speaking  is  cast  in  a 
corresponding  mould.  It  is  the  furthest  pos- 
sible removed  from  the  cxcrcitatio  domett ica 
ei  umbratilis,  and  is  rather  that  which  rushes 
medium  in  aymen,  in  pulverem,  in  clamo- 
rem,  in  castra,  atque  in  aciem  forensem. 
The  following  passage  breathes  not  only  the 
force  of  the  orator,  but  the  character  of  the 
man.  It  is  from  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1 838,  on  the  emancipation  of  Negro 
apprentices : — 

"I  have  read  with  astonishment,  and  I 
repel  with  scorn,  the  insinuation  that  I  had 
acted  the  part  of  an  advocate,  and  that  some 
of  my  statements  were  colored  to  serve  a 


cause.  How  dares  any  man  so  to  accuse 
me  ?  How  dares  any  one,  skulking  under  a 
fictitious  name,  to  launch  his  slanderous  im- 
putations from  his  covert  ?  I  come  forward 
in  my  own  person.  I  make  the  charge  in 
the  face  of  day.  I  drag  the  criminal  to  trial. 
I  openly  call  down  justice  on  his  head.  I 
defy  his  attacks.  I  defy  his  defenders.  I 
challenge  investigation.  How  dares  any  con- 
cealed adversary  to  charge  me  as  an  advocate 
speaking  from  a  brief,  anil  misrepresenting  the 
facts  to  serve  a  purpose?  But  the  absurdity 
of  this  charge  even  outstrips  its  malice." 

Lord  Brougham's  voice  is  not  musical ;  at 
times,  in  its  higher  tone,  it  is  harsh  and 
hoarse,  and  sounds  like  the  scream  of  the. 
northern  eagle  swooping  down  upon  its 
prey ;  but  he  possesses  the  art  of  modulating 
it  with  admirable  efTect,  and  his  elocution  is 
not  less  cultivated  than  his  diction.  His 
power  over  the  English  language  is  wonder- 
ful. It  was  said  of  him  on  one  occasion  that 
he  made  it  bend  under  him.  We  do  not 
assert  that  the  word  chosen  is  not  sometimes 
too  strong.  We  will  not  affirm  that  he  does 
not  sometimes  pin  against  a  fastidious  taste. 
We  cannot  deny  that  in  ransacking  his  mem- 
ory for  epithets  and  synonyms, — or  perhaps 
we  should  say  polyonyms, — he  brings  up 
some  that  are  too  vehement,  and  that  in  his 
descriptions  of  persons  and  measures  there 
is  too  much  tendency  to  exaggerate.  But 
his  vocabulary  is  inexhaustible,  and  his  faults 
are  those  of  amplitude  of  power.  He  runs 
riot  in  the  exuberance  of  strength.  His  pe 
riods  are  oAen  declamatory,  but  there  are  no 
platitudes ;  and  without  declamation,  in  its 
proper  sense,  there  is  no  oratory.  It  would 
be  easy  to  jwint  out  in  Demosthenes — still 
easier  in  Cicero — passages  which,  to  the 
colder  feelings  of  our  western  clime,  seem 
overstrained  and  hyperbolical.  But  the  crite- 
rion is  this  :  How  did  they  act  upon  the 
crowds  that  listened  ?  Did  they,  or  did  they 
not,  stir  up  from  its  innermost  depths  the 
soul  of  the  auditory  ?  For  it  must  never  be 
forgotton  that  the  great  end  of  oratory  is  to 
persuade,  and  by  carrying  captive  the  pas- 
sions, to  attack  through  them  the  citadel  of 
reason.  It  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  study 
of  Lord  Brougham's  speeches,  that  the  decla- 
mation almost  always  assists  the  argument ; 
it  advances,  so  to  speak,  the  action  of  the 
drama,  and  never,  as  is  the  case  when  it  be- 
comes mere  tinsel  or  bombast  in  the  hands 
of  inferior  men,  impedes  and  encumbers  it. 
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He  is  fond  of  iterating  an  idea,  and  clothing 
it  in  every  imaginable  form  of  words — piling 
Ossa  on  Pelion — and  making  each  sentence 
rise  in  the  scale  of  impressiveness.  Some 
of  his  periods  may  he  too  long,  end  there  is  a 
danger  lest  the  attention  of  the  hearer—or  per- 
haps we  ought  now  to  say  the  reader — should 
flag  while  pausing  for  the  climax  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  there  is  no  false  grammar — no 
anacoluthon — no  confusion  of  metaphor,  and 
out  of  the  longest  sentence  or  succession  of 
sentences,  he  winds  himself  with  unerring 
accuracy. 

He  himself  said  in  one  of  his  speeches- 
mat  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land in  1839,  when  defending  himself  from 
the  charge  of  violence  and  undue  severity 
made  against  him  by  Lord  Melbourne — "  No 
man  is  a  judge  of  the  exact  force  and  weight 
of  his  own  expressions."  Probably  Lord 
Brougham  has  at  times  been  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  force  of  the  projectile  he  has 
launched  from  his  Ii]>s  in  the  ardor  of  debate. 
He  reminds  us  of  Polyphemus  hurling  rocks 
as  if  he  were  a  boy  flinging  pebbles.  Thus, 
speaking  in  1823  of  the  Notes  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  Spain  in  1822-3,  he  said — 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  that  to  produce  any- 
thing more  preposterous,  more  absurd,  more 
extravagant,  better  calculated  to  excite  a 

nled   feeling   of  disgust   and  derision, 
i  baffle  any  chancery  or  state-paper 
office  in  Europe." 

And  again — 

"  Monstrous  and  insolent  and  utterly  un- 
bearable as  all  of  them  are,  I  consider  that 
of  Russia  to  be  more  monstrous,  more  inso- 
lent, and  more  prodigiously  beyond  endur- 
ance than  the  rest." 

So  also,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the 
"Whigs  on  the  Bed-chamber  question  in  1839 — 

M  This  is  the  novel,  the  uncouth,  the  por- 
tentous, the  monstrous  der,cription  of  our 
free  and  popular  constitution,  which  the 
Whig  Government  of  1839  has  given  to  the 
Reformed  Parliament  of  England." 

That  careful  preparation  of  an  elaborate 
speech  does  not  unfit  an  orator  for  unpremed- 
itated and  effective  reply,  has  been  shown  by 
Lord  Brougham  in  some  of  his  finest  displays. 
We  will  mention  one  remarkable  example. 
It  is  the  ppeech  delivered  by  him  on  the 
instant  without  a  moment's  notice,  in  answer 
to  the  charges  brought  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 


(then  Mr.)  Peel,  in  1819,  against  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  had 
been  Chairman.  It  is  a  masterly  effort,  full 
of  the  keenest  sarcasm  and  most  cutting 
point — and  from  a  note  at  the  end  we  learn 
that  its  preservation  is  owing  to  the  accident 
of  a  barrister  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  happening  to  be  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  for  "the  Newspapers, 
for  some  days  before  this  debate  took  place, 
had  refrained  from  reporting  Mr.  Brougham's 
speeches  in  consequence,  as  it  iw  said,  of  some 
offence  given  by  him  to  a  reporter  in  the 
form  of  words  used  in  referring  to  him." 
The  following  passage  from  this  reply  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  speaker's  peculiar 
style — heaping  sentence  upon  sentence,  and 
stretching  his  topic  until  the  tension  becomes 
almost  too  great  to  be  borne. 

•  But  if  I  do  not  now  satisfy  all  who  hear 
me  that  the  Committee  were  right,  that  this 
House  was  right,  and  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman  wrong — if  I  do  not  succeed  in  prov- 
ing to  the  heart's  content  of  every  one  man  of 
common  candor  and  ordinary  understanding, 
that  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  is  utterly 
wrong  in  all  his  charges — wrong  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  labored  oration — 
if  1  do  not  in  a  few  minutes  and  by  referring 
to  a  few  plain  matters  strip  that  performance 
of  all  claim  to  credit — if  I  do  not  show  him 
to  be  mistaken  in  his  facts,  out  in  hi*  dates, 
at  fault  in  his  law,  ignorant  of  all  parliamen- 
tary precedent  and  practice,  grossly  unin- 
formed, perhaps  misinformed,  ujxm  the  whole 
question  which  in  an  evil  hour  he  has  under- 
taken to  handle,  with  no  better  help  than  the 
practical  knowledge  and  discretion  of  those 
who  have  urged  Aim  on  to  the  assault,  while 
they  showed  only  a  vicarious  prodigality  of 
their  own  persons — then  I  will  consent  to 
suffer — what  shall  I  say  ? — to  endure  what- 
ever punishment  the  Right  Honorable  Gen- 
tleman may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  me  and 
my  colleagues — even  the  weight  of  his  censure 
which  will  assuredly  in  his  estimation  be  fully 
equal  to  our  demerits  how  great  soever  they 
may  be.  But  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  House, 
mercifully  regarding  my  situation  while  such 
a  judgment  is  suspending,  will  allow  me,  ere 
the  awful  decree  goes  forth,  to  avert,  if  it  be 
possible,  from  our  devoted  heads  a  fate  so 
overwhelming." 

Sarcastic  irony,  of  which  only  a  light  touch 
appears  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above  extract, 
is  a  favorite  weapon  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Sometimes  he  has  indulged  in  it  even  to  the 
verge  of  indiscretion  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
following  passage,  from  his  speech  in  defence 
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of  Queen  Caroline,  addressed,  be  it  remem-jsons  But  when  changes  took  place 

— when  other  views  opened— when  that  power 
was  to  be  retained  which  she  had  been  made 
the  instrument  of  grasping — when  that  lust 
of  power  and  place  was  to  be  continued  its 
gratification,  to  the  first  gratification  of  which 
she  had  been  made  the  victim, — then  her 
doors  were  opened  in  vain  ;  then  that  society 
of  the  Peeresses  of  England  was  withholden 
from  her ;  then  she  was  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native, humiliating  indeed  either 

to  acknowledge  that  you  had  deserted  her 
or  to  leave  the  country  and  have 


be red,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  were  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  her  fate.  But  he 
doubtless  knew  how  far  he  might  venture 
to  go  in  upbraiding  while  he  affected  to 
praise. 

u  This  was  when  he  was  examined  on  the 
Tuesday.  On  the  Friday,  with  the  interval 
of  two  days, — and  your  Lordships,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  vourselves,  but  which  must 


have  been  bottomed  on  justice  guided  by 
wisdom,  wisdom  never  more  seen  or  better 

evidenced  lhan  in  varying  the  course  of  con-  recourse  to  other  society  inferior  to  yours, 
duct  and  adapting  to  new  circumstances  the 
actions  we  perform — wisdom  which  will  not, 
if  it  be  perfec*.  in  its  kind  and  absolute  in  its 
degree,  ever  sustain  any  loss  by  the  devia- 
tion— for  this  reason  alone,  in  order  that 


Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  this  celebrated  speech,  and  in- 
deed, it  is  too  well  known  to  need  that  we 


should  do  so.    All  who  have  read  it  must 
injustice  might  not  be  done  (for  what  in  one  J  have  stamped  upon  their  memories  the  way 

in  which  Mr.  Brougham  shattered  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  bill,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble force  with  which  he  insisted  upon  its 
rejection,  not  only  on  account  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  witnesses  who  were  called, 
but  the  absence  of  the  witnesses  who  were 
not.  In  anticipation  of  the  taunt  which 
might  be  expected  from  those  who  would  say 
that  he  might  call  the  latter  himself,  he  burst 
forth 

" ■  And  if  you  do  not  call  them  —in  the 
name  of  justice,  what?  Say !— Say  !— For 
shame,  in  this  temple — this  highest  temple  of 
justice,  to  have  her  most  sacred  rights  so 
profaned,  that  I  am  to  be  condemned  in  the 

Elentitude  of  proof,  if  guilt  is;  that  I  am  to 
e  condemned,  unless  I  run  counter  to  the 
presumption  which  bears  sway  in  all  Courts 
of  Justice,  that  I  am  innocent  until  I  am 
proved  guilty;  and  that  my  case  is  to  be 
considered  as  utterly  ruined,  unless  I  call  my 
adversary's  witnesses !  Oh  most  monstrous ! 
most  incredible !  My  Lords  J  my  Lords  !  if 
you  mean  ever  to  show  the  face  of  those 
symbols  by  which  Justice  is  known  to  your 
country,  without  making  them  stand  an  eter- 
nal condemnation  of  yourselves,  I  call  upon 
you  instantly  to  dismiss  this  case,  and  for  this 
single  reason ;  and  I  will  say  not  another 
word  upon  this  subject" 

It  was  in  the  same  speech  that  ho  uttered 
his  well-known  description  of  the  duties  of  an 
advocate. 

u  I  once  before  took  occasion  to  remind 
your  Lordships — which  was  unnecessary,  but 
there  are  many  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remind — that  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty 
which  he  owes  to  his  client,  knows  in  the 
discharging  that  office  but  one  person  in  the 
World,  THAT  CLIENT  AND  NONE  OTHER.  To 


may  be  injurious  to  a  defendant,  may  be 
expected  mainlv  to  assist  a  defendant  in 
another,) — ywr  Lordships,  not  with  a  view  to 
injure  the  Queen — your  Lordships,  with  a 
view  to  fartler  not  to  frustrate  the  ends  of 
justice — alloved  the  evidence  to  be  printed, 
which  afforded  to  the  witnesses,  if  they  wished 
it,  means  ol  mending  and  improving  upon 
their  testimony." 

And  this  -eminds  us  of  another  passage  in 
the  same  speech,  where,  flinging  irony  aside, 
he  with  mparallelled  boldness  charged  the 
Peers  of  Ingland,  before  whom  he  stood  as 
the  advocfie  of  the  Queen,  with  having  them- 
selves, by  their  own  conduct,  forced  her  to 
associate  abroad  with  persons  beneath  her, 
and  thus  iicur  the  degradation  of  which  she 
was  then  acused. 

"  But  wb,"  he  asked, "  are  they  that  bring 
this  charge. and  above  all  before  whom  do 
they  urge  it  Others  may  accuse  her — others 
may  blame  ier  for  going  abroad — others  may 
tell  tales  of  he  consequences  of  living  among 
Italians,  anl  of  not  associating  with  the 
women  of  ter  country  or  of  her  adopted 
country;  bu  it  is  not  your  Lordships  that 
have  anv  rijlit  to  say  so.  It  is  not  you,  my 
Lords,  that  an  fling  this  stone  at  Her  Maj- 
esty. You  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world — you  rho  now  presume  to  judge  her, 
are  the  fas:  persons  in  the  world  so  to  charge 
her;  for  yrn  are  the  witnesses  whom  she 
must  call  3  vindicate  her  from  that  charge. 
You  are  lb  last  persons  who  can  so  charge 
her;  for  yu  being  her  witnesses,  have  been 
the  instigtors  of  that  only  admitted  crime. 
While  shewas  here  she  courteously  opened 
the  doorsof  her  palace  to  the  families  of 
your  Lord i ins.  She  graciously  condescended 
to  mix  heielf  in  the  habits  of  most  familiar 
life  with  tose  virtuous  and  distinguished  per- 
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save  that  client  by  all  expedient  means — to 
protect  that  client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to 
all  others,  and  among  others  to  himself — is 
the  highest  and  most  unquestionable  of  his 
duties ;  and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm — 
the  suffering— the  torment— the  destruction 
— which  he  may  bring  upon  another.  Nay, 
separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from 
those  of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if 
need  be,  to  the  wind,  he  must  prove  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  if  his  fate  should  un- 
happily be  to  involve  his  country  in  confusion 
for  his"  client's  protection  ! " 

This,  if  considered  as  propounding^  arti- 
cle in  the  code  of  forensic  ethics,  is  an  exag^ 
gerated  and  erroneous  view,  against  which 
the  right  reason  of  every  one  instinctively 
revolts ;  but  the  speaker  meant  it  to  apply  to 
and  foreshadow  the  necessity  to  which  he 
might  be  driven  of  recriminating  upon  the 
King,  and  impunging  his  title  to  the  throne 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.  Although  Mr.  Brougham  did 
not  go  so  far  as  this,  yet  he  went  far  enough 
in  vindicating  his  claim  to  know  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  his  client  "but  one 
person  in  the  world,  that  client  and  no  other," 
when  he  called  the  King  M  the  ringleader  of 
the  band  of  perjured  witnesses;"  and  in 
quoting  an  affectionate  letter  from  George 
HI.  to  his  daughter-in-law,  said,  that  he  could 
not  read  it  "  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  reign  that  has 
passed,  and  compare  it  with  the  rule  we  live 
under." 

It  is  needless  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
ihe  merits  of  the  case,  or  to  revive  a  contro- 
versy, in  even*  aspect  most  unhappy,  which 
has  died  away.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
Queen's  trial  merely  as  it  afforded  a  great 
occasion  for  a  great  advocate;  and  no  one 
can  deny  the  matchless  skill  with  which  the 
defence  was  conducted,  and  the  power  with 
which  the  testimony  of  Majocchi,  the  "  non 
mi  ricordo"  Majocchi  —  of  Demont,  the [ 
Machiavel  of  waiting  maids"  —  of  Cncchi, 
with  "  tlwit  unmatched  physiognomy,  those 
gloating  eyes,  that  sniffing  nose,  that  lecher- 
oas  mouth  " — of  Sacchi,  and  of  KresR,  and 
indeed  of  all  th  e  witnesses  for  the  bill,  was 
sifted,  anatomized,  and  destroyed.  "We  will 
quote  the  peroration  of  die  speech,  and  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
rising  climax  at  the  beginning. 

"  Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  case  now  before 
you !    Sucli  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  this 


measure — evidence  inadequate  to  prove  a  debt 
— impotent  to  deprive  of  a  civil  right — ridicu- 
lous to  convict  of  the  lowest  offence — scan- 
dalous if  brought  forward  to  support  a  charge 
of  the  highest  nature  which  the  law  knows — 
monstrous  to  ruin  the  honor,  to  blast  the 
name,  of  an  English  Queen  !  What  shall  I 
say,  then,  if  this  is  the  proof  by  which  an  act 
of  legislation,  a  parliamentary  sentence,  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  is  sought  to  be  passed 
against  this  defenceless  womau  ?  My  Lords, 
I  pray  you  to  pause.  I  do  earnestly  beseech 
you  to  take  heed!  You  are  standing  upon 
the  brink  of  a  precipice — then  l>eware !  It 
will  go  forth  your  judgment,  if  sentence 
shall  go  against  the  Queen,  tut  it  will  be 
the  only  judgment  you  ever  pronounced, 
which,  instead  of  reaching  its  object,  will 
return  and  bound  back  upon  tl  ose  who  gave 
it.  Save  the  country,  my  Lords,  from  the 
horrors  of  this  catastrophe — save  yourselves 
from  this  peril — rescue  that  count  rv  of  which 
you  are  the  ornaments,  but  in  wlich  you  can 
flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  from  the 
people,  than  the  blossom  when  -ut  off  from 
the  roots  and  stem  of  the  tree.  Save  that 
country  that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — 
save  the  Crown  which  is  in  jerpardy — the 
Aristocracy  which  is  shaken — save  the  Altar 
which  must  stagger  with  the  blov  that  rends 
its  kindred  Throne!  You  ha'e  said,  my 
Lords,  you  have  willed — the  Churci  and  the 
King  have  willed — that  the  Queen  should  be 
deprived  of  its  solemn  service.  Sle  has,  in- 
stead of  that  solemnity,  the  heartfdt  prayers 
of  the  people.  She  wants  no  payers  of 
mine.  But  I  do  here  pour  forth  ny'humble 
supplications  to  the  Throne  of  lercy,  that 
that  mercy  may  be  poured  dowi  upon  the 
people,  in  a  larger  measure  than  the  merits 
of  their  rulers  may  deserve,  ant  that  your 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice." 

In  connexion  with  the  Queen's  rial  another 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  Mr.  Brougham 
for  a  great  oratorical  display.  When  she 
died  in  August,  1821,  the  bells  ofinost  of  the 
churches  throughout  England  wee  tolled, — 
but  those  of  Durham  remained  ilent.  Nei- 
ther church  nor  cathedral  theu  paid  this 
tribute  of  respect  to  her  memory,  and  a  Mr. 
Williams,  the  editor  of  a  local  mvspaper  at 
Durham,  commented  with  some  sevrity  upon 
the  omission.  What  he  wrote  wo4d  now-a- 
days  pass  unheeded  and  disregrded,  but 
those  were  times  of  ex-officio  infrmations ; 
and  the  late  Lord  Abinger,  then  M:  Scarlett, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Count;  Palatine, 
obtained  a  rule,  which  was  afterwrds  made 
absolute,  for  a  criminal  informatki  against 
John  Williams,  the  publisher  of  the  para- 
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graph,  for  a  libel  against  "  the  clergy  residing 
in  and  near  the  city  of  Durham."  We  more 
than  doubt  whether  such  a  body — having  no 
corporate  character  or  capacity— could,  in 
point  of  law,  be  the  possible  subjects  of  a  libel, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  the  relators  in  a 
criminal  information.  But  the  rule  was  grant- 
ed, and  Williams  was  defended  before  a  Dur- 
ham jury  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

In  the  alleged  libel  occurred  the  following 
passage  : — M  Yet  these  men  profess  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  his  foot- 
steps, to  teach  his  precepts,  to  inculcate  his 
spirit,  to  promote  harmony,  charity,  and 
Christian  love !  Out  upon  such  hypocrisy  I  " 
— and  Mr.  Scarlett,  who  conducted  the  prose- 
cution, had  suggested  in  his  opening  address 
to  the  jury  that  the  reason  why  the  bells  of 
Durham  were  silent  was  because  the  clergy 
there  too  deeply  sympathized  with  the  Queen's 
fate  to  give  open  expression  to  their  sorrow. 
This  was  indeed  to  expose  an  unguarded  flank 
to  the  enemy  and  invite  a  terrible  attack,  and 
thus  did  Mr.  Brougham  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity. 

M  The  venerable  the  clergy  of  Durham,  I 
am  told  now  for  the  first  time  ....  did  i 
nevertheless,  in  reality,  all  the  while,  deeply ; 
sympathize  with  her  suffering  in  the  bottom 
of  their  reverend  hearts !  When  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  ingenious  cruelty  hurried 
her  to  a  fate  without  parallel — if  not  so  clam- 
orous as  others,  they  did  not  feel  the  least  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community  —  t^ieir 
grief  was  in  truth  too  deep  for  utterance — 
sorrow  clung  round  their  bosoms,  weighed 
upon  their  tongues,  stifled  every  sound — and 
when  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  all  sects  and 
of  all  nations,  freely  gave  vent  to  the  feelings 
of  our  common  nature,  TIIEIR  silence,  the 
contrast  which  THKY  displayed  to  the  rest  of 
their  species,  proceeded  from  the  greater 
depth  of  their  affliction:  they  said  the  less 
because  they  felt  the  more !— Oh  !  talk  of  hy- 
pocrisy after  this !  most  consummate  of  all 
the  hypocrites  !  After  instructing  your  chosen 
official  advocate  to  stand  forward  with  such  a 
defence — such  nn  exposition  of  your  motives 
— to  dare  to  utter  the  word  hypocrisy,  and 
complain  of  those  who  charged  you  with  it ! 
This  is  indeed  to  insult  common  sense,  and 
outrage  the  feelings  of  the  whole  human  race  ! 
If  you  were  hrpocritet  before,  you  were  down- 
right frank  honest  hypocrites  to  what  you 
have  mnde  yourselves— and  surely  for  all  you 
have  ever  done  or  ever  been  charged  with, 
your  worst  enemies  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
humiliation  of  this  dav,  its  just  atonement 
and  ample  retribution !  " 


In  the  same  speech  occurs  a  jiassage  which 
we  must  cite  as  perfect  in  its  kind.  Mr.  Scar- 
lett had  lamented  in  his  opening  that  the  cler- 
gy had  not  the  power  of  defending  themselves 
through  the  public  press.  Mr.  Brougham 
declared  that  they  had  largely  used  it  and 
"  scurriloualy  and  foully  libelled  "  the  defend- 
ant.   He  then  thus  proceeded : — 

u  Not  that  they  wound  deeply  or  injure 
much  ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs :  without 
hurting  they  give  trouble  and  discomfort. 
The  insect  brought  into  life  bv  corruption, 
and  nestled  in  filth,  though  its  flight  be  lowly 
and  its  sting  puny,  can  swarm  and  buzz  and 
irritate  the  skin  and  offend  the  nostril,  and 
altogether  give  us  nearly  as  much  annoyance 
as  the  wasn,  whose  nobler  nature  it  aspires  to 
emulate.  These  reverend  slanderers — these 
pious  backbiters — devoid  of  force  to  wield  the 
sword,  snatch  the  dagger ;  and  destitute  of 
wit  to  point  or  to  barb  it,  and  make  it  rankle 
in  the  wound,  steep  it  in  venom  to  make  it 
fester  in  the  scratch.1* 

Nor  was  this  the  last  occasion  on  which 
Lord  Brougham  defended  the  memory  of  the 
Queen.  No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  conviction  of  her  innocence,  and  he  has 
seized  every  opportunity  of  proclaiming  it  to 
the  world.  In  a  debate  in  1823,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  Law  in  Ire- 
land, brought  forward  by  himself,  Mr.  Peel 
had  censured  his  reference  to  a  letter  which 
had  been  addressed  by  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Saurin,  to  Lord  Norbury,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland, 
and  in  which  the  writer  had  suggested  that 
Lord  Norbury  should  make  use  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  judge  on  circuit  to  influence  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  against  Catholic 
Emancipation.  This  letter  was  a  private  one, 
which  had  got  into  print  by  some  improper 
means,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  intention  of 
Mr.  Saurin,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
public  remark.  On  hearing  the  attack,  Mr. 
Brougham  turned  to  Mr.  Dcnman  and  Mr. 
Williams,  who  with  Dr.  Lushington  had  been 
his  colleagues  on  the  Queen's  trial,  and, 
quoting  Cromwell's  words  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  said,  "The  Lord  hath  delivered 
them  into  Our  hands."  When  he  rose  to 
reply  he  thus  dealt  with  the  accusation,  and 
thus  retorted  upon  his  adversary : 

"  And  why,  let  me  ask,  am  I  to  be  blamed 
for  simply  referring  to  an  extensively  pub- 
lished letter,  as  if  I  had  first  given  it  pub- 
licity ?  ....  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman,  in  his  condemnation 
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of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  obtain-  bear  the  storm.  Her  being  made  more  tight 
ing  the  letter  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  .<  in  her  rigging,  better  trimmed,  better  manned, 


the  enactments  of  the  law,  but  it  is  morally 
dishonest,  and  it  is  revolting  to  every  honor- 
able feeling.  I  go  heartily  along  with  him  in 
reprobating  all  such  odious  practices ;  I  hold 
ith  him  that  it  is  shameful,  indecent,  ahomin- 


it    Their  conduct  may  not  lie  criminal  by  ,  and  by  a  more  contented  crew,  sounder  in 


her  timbers,  more  secure  and  more  seaworthy 
in  all  her  fabric,  far  from  rendering  her  less 
fit  safely  to  ride  through  the  troubled  waters, 
must  make  her  more  powerful  to  defy  the 
strife  of  the  elements  The  vessel  has 


able  to  encourage  them ;  I  consider  it  truly  undergone  a  thorough  repair ;  not  unneces- 
detestable  to  hold  out  the  encouragement  of  ■  sary  for  her  security  in  the  fairest  weather, 


bribes  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  servants, 
and  inducing  them  to  violate  their  first  duty, 
and  betray  the  secrets  of  their  master— aye, 
and  of  their  mistress  too ! — I  say  of  their 
mistress! — of  their  mistress! — ana  not  only 
to  betray  her  secrets  and  to  steal  her  papers, 
and  to  purloin  her  letters,  but  to  produce 
them  for  the  treacherous,  the  foul,  the  execra- 
ble purpose  of  supporting  a  charge  against 
her  honor  and  her  life,  founded  on  the  docu- 
ments that  have  been  pilfered  by  her  servants 
and  sold  to  her  enemies!  the  proofs  obtained 
by  perfidy  suborned,  and  larceny  perpetrated ! 
and  then  to  carry  on  a  prosecution  wholly 
grounded  on  matter  drawn  from  sources  so 

Soil  u  ted,  as  at  once  insulted,  disgraced,  and 
egrnded  the  nation— a  prosecution  eo  foul, 
so  utterly  abominable,  making  the  sun  shroud 
himself  in  darkness,  as  if  unwilling  to  lend 
the  light  of  day  to  the  perpetration  of  such 
enormous  wickedness !  •  And  bv  whom  was 
this  infamy  enacted?  By  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown — by  the  very  colleagues  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman  who  now  pro- 
nounces so  solemn  a  denunciation  of  all  that 
tend*  to  encourage  servants  in  betraying  the 
confidence  of  their  masters  and  their  mis- 


Lord  Brougham  is  sparing  in  the  use  of 
metaphor,  and  hardly  ever  resorts  to  a  simile. 
But  when  he  docs  employ  metaphor  it  is  al- 


but  in  the  stress  of  wind  and  wave  absolutely 
required  to  give  her  a  chance  of  safety." 

And,  although  it  is  not  included  in  the 
collection  we  are  reviewing,  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting  an  extract  from 
his  noble  speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law, 
where  a  fine  metaphor  is  beautifully  sustained. 

"  The  great  stream  of  Time  is  perpetually 
flowing  on  ;  all  things  around  us  are  in  cease- 
less motion ;  and  we  vainly  imagine  to  pre- 
serve our  relative  position  among  them  by 
getting  out  of  the  current  and  standing  stock- 
still  on  the  margin.  The  stately  vessel  we 
belong  to  glides  down  ;  our  bark  is  attached 
to  it ;  we  might  4  pursue  the  triumph  and 
partake  the  gale ; '  but  worse  than  the  fool 
who  stares  expecting  the  current  to  flow 
down  and  run  out,  we  exclaim,  1  Stop  the 
boat ! '  and  would  tear  it  away  to  strand  it 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  connexion 
with  the  vessel.'' 

It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  description 
that  Lord  Brougham  peculiarly  excels.  No 
one  can  paint  with  more  force  a  picture  in 
words.  Witness  that  tremendous  passage 
with,  which  he  appalled  the  House  of  Lords 
when,  in  his  speech  on  the  Slave  Trade  in 
1838,  he  described  the  horrors  of  the  Middle 
Passage  and  spoke  of  the  shark  that  follows 


ways  apt  and  effective.  We  may  give  as  a  in  the  wake  of  the  slave-ship ;  "  and  her 
specimen  his  description  of  the  benefits  con-  course  is  literally  to  be  tracked  through  the 
ferred  by  the  Reform  Bill,  which  occurs  in  a  I  ocean  by  the  blood  of  the  murdered,  with 
speech  delivered  by  him  in  1 839,  on  what  j  which  her  enormous  crime  stains  its  waters." 
was  called  the  Bed-chamber  Question,  so  fatal  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attempt  to  form  an  Ad- 1  give  a  fragment  of  the  picture  in  which  are 
ministration  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  j  drawn  scenes — 
year. 

"  It  is  my  clear  and  deliberate 
(and  if  I  had  not  so  believed  I  never  would 
have  consented  to  the  change  in  1831  and 
1832,  much  less  promoted  it) — that  if  the 
altered  Constitution  is  fit  for  the  calm,  it  is 


44  Scenes  not  exceeded  in  horror  by  the 
forms  with  which  the  great  Tuscan  poet 
peopled  the  Hell  of  his  fancy,  nor  by  the 
dismal  tints  of  his  illustrious  countryman's 
pencil  breathing  its  horrors  over  the  vaults  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel !     Alortua  quin  etiam 


yet  better  suited  to  the  tempest  j  if  the  vessel  \  jungebat  corpora  vivis  !    On  the  deck  and 


can  ride  the  more  safely  m  smooth  water, 
since  the  repairs  she  has  underwent,  they 
were  still  more  necessary  for  enabling  her  to 

*  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  happened  to  take  place 


in  the  loathsome  hold  are  to  be  seen  the 
living  chained  to  the  dead — the  putrid  car- 
cass remaining  to  mock  the  survivor  with  a 
spectacle  that  to  him  presents  no  terrors — to 


at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  case  for  the  Bill  mock  him,  the  »pectacle  of  a  release  that 
of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  Queen.  j  he  envies !    Nay,  women  have  been  known  to 
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oring  forth  the  miserable  fruit  of  the  womb,  I 
surrounded  by  the  dying  and  the  dead — the 
decayed  corpses  of  their  fellow  victims." 

After  this,  his  affecting  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  in  his  speech  against 
the  Orders  in  Council  in  1812  seems  almost 
tame.  And  yet  his  tale  of  starving  penury 
and  silent  woe  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
was  told  with  infinite  skill — we  fear  with  not 
more  skill  than  truth— and  touched  the  hearts 
of  all  who  heard  it.  Speaking  of  Birming- 
ham ho  asked  : — 

"  In  what  state  do  you  find  that  once  busy 
hive  of  men  ?  Silent,  still,  and  desolate  dur- 
ing half  the  week ;  during  the  rest  of  it,  mis- 
erably toiling  at  reduced  wages,  for  a  pit- 
tance scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  animal 
life  in  the  lowest  state  of  cqmfort,  and  at  all 
times  swarming  with  unhanpy  persons,  will- 
ing, anxious  to  work  for  their  lives,  but  un- 
able to  find  employment.  He  must  have  a 
stout  heart  within  him  who  can  view  such  a 
scene,  and  not  shudder.  But  even  this  is  not 
all  ....  A  third  would  say  that  he  was 
afraid  to  see  his  people  because  he  had  no 
longer  the  means  of  giving  them  work,  and 
he  knew  that  they  would  flock  around  him 
and  implore  to  be  employed  at  the  lowest 
wages:  for  something  wholly  insufficient  to 
feed  them.  "  Indeed,"  said  one,  "  our  situa- 
tion is  greatly  to  be  pitied ;  it  is  most  dis- 
tressing ;  and  God  only  knows  what  will  be- 
come of  us,  for  it  is  most  unhappy  !  ■ 

He  possesses  also  an  unrivalled  fertility  in 
strong  and  apposite  illustration.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  ornaments  of  a  speech, 
vividly  condensing  the  argument  and  bring- 
ing it  home  at  once  to  the  apprehension. 
We  will  give  one  or  two  examples.  Alluding 
to  the  pressure  of  misery  caused  by  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  the  wild  ideas  that 
were  afloat  of  the  relief  that  was  likely  to 
flow  from  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company's  trading  monoply, — when 
one  district,  which  raised  no  earthly  produce 
but  black  horned  cattle,  had  petitioned  for  a 
free  exportation  to  the  East  Indies — and  "  the 
ancient  and  respectable  city  of  Newcastle 
which  grows  nothing  but  pit  coal,  had  earn- 
estly entreated  that  it  might  be  allowed  to 
ship  that  useful  article  to  supply  the  stoves 
and  hot-houses  of  Calcutta,"  he  said :— 

*•  They  remind  one  of  the  accounts  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  great 
pestilence  which  once  visited  this  city.  Noth- 
ing in  the  story  of  that  awful  time  is  more 
affecting  than  the  picture  which  it  presents 
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of  the  vain  efforts  made  to  seek  relief.  Mis- 
erable men  might  be  seen  rushing  forth  into 
the  streets  and  wildly  grasping  the  first  pas- 
senger they  met,  to  implore  his  help,  as  if  by 
communicating  the  jioison  to  others  they 
could  restore  health  to  their  own  veins,  or 
life  to  its  victims  whom  they  had  left  stretched 
before  it.  In  that  dismal  period  there  was 
no  end  of  projects  and  nostrums  for  prevent- 
ing or  curing  the  disease;  and  numberless 
empirics  every  dav  started  up  with  some 
new  delusion,  rapidly  made  fortunes  of  the 
hopes  and  terrors  of  the  multitude,  and  then 
as  speedily  disappeared,  or  were  themselves 
borne  down  by  the  general  destroyer.  Mean- 
while the  malady  raged  until  its  force  was 
spent ;  the  attempts  to  cure  it  were  doubt- 
less all  baffled  ;  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
men  hailed  each  successive  contrivance,  proved 
too  plainly  how  vast  was  their  terror  and  how 
universal  "the  suffering  that  prevailed." 

And  again,  in  the  same  speech,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  what  had  the  Orders  in 
Council  to  do  with  the  scarcity  arising  from  a 
deficient  crop  ? — 

*  Why,  Sir,  to  deny  that  those  measures 
affect  the  scarcity,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  deny  that  our  Jesuits'  Bark  Bill  exasper- 
ated the  misery  of  the  French  hospitals,  for 
that  the  wretches  there  died  of  the  ague  and 
not  of  the  bill.  True,  they  died  of  the  ague ; 
but  your  murderous  policy  withheld  from 
them  that  kindly  herb  which  the  Providence 
that  mysteriously  inflicted  the  disease,  merci- 
fully bestowed  for  the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity." 

Throughout  these  orations  occur  from  time 
to  time  magnificent  bursts  of  the  finest  elo- 
quence, and  our  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a 
selection.  We  might  quote  from  his  speech 
in  1812,  at  the  Liverpool  Election,  his  invec- 
tive against  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  **  Im- 
mortal in  the  triumphs  of  our  enemies  and 
the  ruin  of  our  allies,  the  costly  purchase  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure!  Immortal  in 
the  afflict  ions  of  England  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  friends,  through  the  whole  results 
of  his  twenty  years  reign,  from  the  first  raya 
of  favor  with  which  a  delighted  court  gilded 
his  early  apostacy,  to  the  deadly  glare  which 
is  at  this  instant  cast  upon  his  name  by  the 
burning  metropolis  of  our  last  ally !  We 
might  also  quote  from  his-  speech  on  the 
Army  Estimates  in  1816, — a  speech  which  we 
are  told  by  himself  had  a  greater  success  than 
any  other  made  by  him  in  Parliament — his 

•  The  news  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  had  ar- 
rived in  Liverpool  by  that  day's  post. 
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comparison  of  France  in  1792,  when  "  a  pro- 
digious revolution  had  unchained  twenty-six 
millions  of  men  in  the  heart  of  Europe,"  with 
France  at  the  time  he  spoke,  after  "  Jacobin- 
ism, itself  arrested  by  the  Director)',  punished 
by  the  Consuls,  reclaimed  by  the  Emperor, 
has  become  attached  to  the  cause  of  good 


property  in  man !  *  In  vain  you  appeal  to 
treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations :  the 
covenants  of  the  Almightv,  whether  of  the 
old  Covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  un- 
holy pretensions." 

With  this  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  his 
•rrand  and  impassioned  burst  of  indignant 


order,  and  made  to  serve  it  with  the  zeal,  the  I  eloquence,  when  denouncing  in  the  House  of 
resources  and  the  address  of  a  malefactor  en-  |  Lord*. in  1838' the  cruehi.e8  Poised  in  our 


gaged  by  the  police  after  the  time  of  his  West  India  Colonies,  and  calling  upon  the 
sentence  had  expired."  Or  the  peroration  of  j  Hou8e  to  awsent  10  lhe  ^mediate  emancipa- 
his  speech  in  1823,  on  abuses  in  the  Adminis-  tion  of  the  XeSr0  apprentices.  Eleven 
tration  of  the  Law  in  Ireland,  which  Mr.  fema,e  Rlavea  had  been  «eierely  Aoggcd, 
Wilberforce  in  his  "  Diary  w  (see  his  "Life,"  then  forced  by  torture  t0  work  on  thc  ,rcnd- 
vol.  v.  p.  186.)  called  «  quite  thundering-  i  ™".  "       their  had  reached  the 


magnificent,  but  very  unjust  declamation." 
With  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  attack  we 
are  not  now  concerned,  but  it  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  such  a  theme  should  have 
afforded  materials  for  a  long  oration  in  the 
House  of  Commons  little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  it  should  have  been  possi- 
ble to  say  there,  as  Mr.  Brougham  did  say, 
"  In  England,  justice  is  delayed,  but  thank 
Heaven,  it  can  never  be  sold.  In  Ireland  it  is 
sold  to  the  rich,  refused  to  the  poor,  delayed 
to  all.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise  the  fact ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  shun  the  disclosure  of  the  truth.  . 
....  We  are  driving  six  millions  of  people 

to  despair,  madness  " 

But  at  the  risk  of  choosing  a  passage  which 
some  may  think  eclipsed  by  others  more 
rhetorical  and  brilliant,  we  will  give  an  extract 
from  the  close  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of 


pitch  when  life  can  no  longer  even  glimmer 
in  the  socket  of  the  weary  frame."  They 
died — and 

•*  Ask  you,"  said  the  great  champion  of  the 
cause  of  African  freedom,  "  ask  you,  if  crimes 
like  these,  murderous  in  their  legal  nature, 
as  well  as  frightful  in  their  aspect,  passed  un- 
noticed ;  if  inquiry  was  neglected  to  be  made 
respecting  these  deaths  in  a  prison  ?  No 
sucn  thing !  The  forms  of  justice  were,  on  this 
head,  peremptory  even  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  those  forms,  the  handmaids  of  Justice, 
were  present,  though  their  sacred  mistress 
was  far  away.  The  coroner  duly  attended ; 
his  jurv  were  regularly  impannelled  ;  eleven 
inquisitions  were  made  in  order,  and  eleven 
verdicts  returned.  Murder!  manslaughter! 
misdemeanor!  misconduct!  No— but  'Died 
by  the  Visitation  of  God ! '  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  God  !  A  lie  !  a  perjury  !  a  blas- 
phemy !    The  visitation  of  God !    Yes,  for  it 


Common,  in  1830  on  Negro  Slavery,  which  1  Is  a™ngst  the  most  awful  of  those  visitations 
...  i        -  i  by  which  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  His  will 


we  think  remarkably  fine  : — 

u  Tell  me  not  of  rights—  talk  not  of  the 
property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny 
the  right — I  acknowledge  not  the  property. 

The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  I  tries  the  faith  and  vexes  the  reason  of  erring 


purpos 

are  mysteriously  accomplished,  that  He  some- 
times "arms  the  wicked  with  power  to  oppress 
the  guiltless ;  and  if  there  be  any  visitation 
more  dreadful  than  another — any  which  more 


nature,  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  |  mortals,  it  is  when  Heaven  showers  down 
appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  j  upon  earth  the  plague — not  of  scorpions,  or 
heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  j  pestilence,  or  famine,  or  war — but  of  unjust 
In  vain  vou  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such 
a  claim  f  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enact- 
ments of  human  codes — the  same  throughout 
the  world,  the  same  in  all  times — such  as  it 
was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus 
pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one 
world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth  and 
knowledge  ;  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes. 
Such  it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  the  law  written 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  the  finger  of  his 
Maker;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and 
eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe 
rapine,  and  abhor  blooU,  they  will  reject  the 
wild  and  guilty  phantasy  that  man  can  hold 


judges  and  perjured  jurors ;  wretches  who 
pervert  the  law  to  wreak  their  ]>ersonal  ven- 

*  Some  years  ago,  when  a  ca«e  was  argued  be- 
fore Lord  Den  man  and  several  other  judges  in 
Serjeants'  Inn,  involving  incidentally  the  right  of* 
a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  vessel  to"  carry  slave*, 
thc  counsel  who  argued  that  a  certain  capture  was 
unlawful,  was  a->nming  that,  l>y  the  Law  of, 
Nations,  slave-trading  was  lawful;  upon  which 
I„ord  Denman  said,  "  I  don't  knuw  thnt;  I  should 
like  to  hear  that  point  argued.''  However,  it  was 
soon  shown  that  what  the  laws  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe  had  sanctioned,  could  not  l>e 
contrary  to  thc  Law  of  Nations:  and  indeed  so 
Lord  Stowell  had  decided  in  the  case  of  the  French 
vessel  Lt  Louis  in  1817. 
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geance,  or  compass  their  sordid  ends,  for- 
swearing themselves  upon  the  gospels  of  God, 
to  the  end  that  injustice  may  prevail  and  the 
innocent  be  destroyed !  " 

Lord  Brougham  is  also  a  great  master  of 
the  art  of  ridicule,  which  becomes  in  his 
hands  a  formidable  weapon.  He  is  obviously 
fond  of  it,  and  uses  it  often  with  marked 
effect.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is 
never  ill-natured ;  there  is  no  venom  in  the 
point  The  wound  may  pain  for  a  moment, 
but  it  never  festers.  And  there  is  often  an 
hilarity  in  the  satirical  attack  which  might 
make  even  the  victim  himself  join  in  the 
laughter  of  which  he  is  the  object.  When 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Xapoleon 
had  sealed  the  Continent  against  the  imports 
of  British  commerce,  and  we  had  tried  to 
retaliate  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  had 
the  effect  of  stopping  our  American  trade, 
and  involving  us  in  a  quarrel  with  the  United 
States,  the  Ministers  advanced  the  argument 
that  a  substitute  for  our  former  market  was 
found  in  our  increasing  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  colonies  of  South  Amer- 
ica. In  point  of  fact,  our  North  American 
trade  had  amounted  to  thirteen  millions 
sterling  a  year — while  the  South  American 
trade  was  only  one  million.  By  way  of  illus- 
trating the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
commerce  we  had  lost,  Mr.  Brougham  drew 
an  amusing  picture  of  the  raptures  of  joy 
into  which  Ministers  would  be  thrown  if  they 
could  command  such  a  market  anywhere  on" 
the  Continent. 

"  Why,  Sir,  only  conceive  an  event  which 
should  give  an  opening  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope or  the  Mediterranean  for  but  a  small 
part  of  this  vast  bulk — some  change  or  acci- 
dent, by  which  a  thirteenth,  aye,  or  a  thirti- 
eth, of  the  enormous  value  of  British  goods 
could  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  countries! 
In  what  trans]K)rts  of  delight  would  the  new 
President  [of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Hose] 
be  flung!  I  verily  believe  he  would  make 
but  one  step  from  his  mansion  to  his  office — 
all  Downing  Street,  and  all  Duke's  Place 
would  be  in  an  uproar  of  joy.  Bless  me, 
what  a  scene  of  activity  and  business  should 
wc  see!  what  Cabinets — what  Boards! — 
What  amazing  conferences  of  Lords  of  Trade ! 
—What  a  driving  together  of  Ministers  ! — 
What  a  rustling  of  small  clerks! — What  a 
mighty  rushing  of  brokers! — Circulars  to 
the  manufacturing  towns — harangues  ujwn 
'Change,  i>erformed  by  eminent  naval  charac- 
ters— triumphal  processions  of  dollars  and 
volunteers  in  St.  James'  Square ! — Hourly  i 
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deputations  from  the  merchants — courteous 
and  pleasing  answers  from  the  Board — a 
speedy  importation  into  Whitehall,  to  a  large 
amount,  of  worthy  knights  representing  the 
City — a  quick  return  cargo  of  licenses  and 
hints  for  cargoes — the  whole  craft  and  mys- 
tery of  that  license  trade  revived,  with  its  ap- 
propriate perjuries  and  frauds — new  life  given 
to  the  drooping  firms  of  dealers  in  forgerv 
whom  I  formerly  exposed  to  you — answered 
by  corresponding  activity  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ana  its  clerks— slips  of  the  pen  worth 


fifteen  thousand  pounds 


udicious  mistakes 


— well  considered  oversights— elaborate  inad- 
vertencies.— Why,  so  happily  constituted  is 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman's  understand- 
ing, that  his  very  blunders  are  more  precious 
than  the  accuracies  of  other  men  ;  and  it  is 
no  metaphor,  but  a  literal  mercantile  propo- 
sition to  say,  that  it  is  better  worth  our  while 
to  err  with  him  than  to  think  rightly  with  the 
rest  of  mankind !  " 

In  a  review  of  Lord  Brougham's  speeches, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mention  of 
his  great  Oration  on  Parliamentary  Reform — 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  efforts. 
But  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than 
a  brief  notice.  Nothing  but  the  highly- 
wrought  state  of  public  feeling  could  justify 
the  scene  at  the  close,  when  sinking  on  the 
ground  beside  the  woolsack,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor exclaimed,  '  By  all  you  hold  most  dear 
— by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one  of  us  to 
our  common  order  and  our  common  country, 
I  solemnly  adjure  you — I  warn  you — I  im- 
plore you, — yea,  on  my  bended  knee*  I  sup- 
plicate you — reject  not  this  bill."  This  is  too 
theatrical  for  good  taste.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  exaggerated  manner  of  the  Pere  Lacor- 
daire  in  the  French  pulpit,  or  of  some  of  the 
extravagant  scenes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  French  revolutionary  assemblies.  But 
the  genius  of  French  oratory  is  essentially 
different  from  our  own.  Let  us,  however,  not 
be  understood  to  depreciate  the  eloquence  of 
our  neighbors,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the 
tribune  or  at  the  bar.  The  country  which  has 
produced  a  Bossuet  and  a  Massillon — a 
D'Aguesseau,  a  Berryer,  and  a  Guizot,  may 
well  contend  with  others  for  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence in  speech  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  results  of  the  suppression  of  lib- 
erty in  France,  that  her  orators  are  dumb, 
and  that  the  force  of  a  military  despotism,  or 

»  Mr.  Baring  (afterward*  Lord  Ashbttlton)  had 
stated  iti  the  House  of  ("ominous,  that  by  two  mis- 
takes at  one  time,  license*  were  rendered  so  valu- 
able, that  he  would  have  given  that  sum  for  them. 
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the  restrictions  of  a  jealous  police,  have 
crushed  into  silence  the  tribune  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence and  freedom.    Quousque  tandem  ? 

The  speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform  has 
several  fine  passages,  but  it  is  not,  through- 
out, so  eloquent  as  many  others  delivered  by 
Lord  Brougham.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  exhaustive  reply  to  the  arguments  that 
had  been  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
by  Lords  Dudley,  Winchelsea,  Wharncliffe, 
Harrowby,  and  Caernarvon,  and  these  were 
met  and  parried  and  retorted  with  admirable 
skill.  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  What  Reform  had  the  Opposi- 
tion to  ofTer  if  the  proposed  measure  was  re- 
jected ?  had  compared  the  Ministry  to  some 
host,  who,  having  set  before  his  guests  an  un- 
eatable dinner  with  which  they  found  fault, 
•  should  ask  them, 1  What  dishes  can  you  dress 
yourselves?  ' — and  thus  Lord  Brougham  took 
up  the  illustration : — 

44  My  noble  friend  says  that  such  an  answer 
would  be  very  unreasonable — for  he  asks,  in- 
geniously enough, '  how  can  the  guests  dress 
a  dinner,  especially  when  they  have  not  pos- 
session of  the  kitchen  ? '  But  did  it  never 
strike  him  that  the  present  is  not  the  case  of 
guests,  called  upon  to  eat  a  dinner — it  is  one 
of  rival  cooks,  who  want  to  get  into  our 
kitchen.  We  are  here  all  on  every  side 
cooks, — a  synod  of  cooks  (to  use  Dr.  John- 
son's phrase)  and  nothing  but  cooks;  for  it  is 
the  very  condition  of  our  being — the  bond  of 
our  employment  under  a  common  master — 
that  none  of  us  shall  ever  taste  the  dishes  we 
are  now  dressing.  The  Commons  may  taste 
it ;  but  can  the  Lords  ?  We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  propose  the  viands.  It  is  therefore  of 
primary  importance,  when  the  authority  of 
two  classes  of  rival  artists  is  the  main  ques- 
tion, to  inquire  what  are  our  feats  severally 
in  our  common  calling." 

And  in  answer  to  the  extreme  and  impos- 
sible case  put  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  of 
the  population  of  an  enfranchised  borough  of 
four  thousand  souls  being  all  paupers,  he  said 
that  he  had  a  right  to  put  an  extreme  case  on 
the  other  side,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  rep- 
resentations under  the  rotten  borough  system  ; 
and  he  instanced  the  case  of  the  Nabob  Wal- 
lajah  Cawn  Bahadur,  who  "  had  actually  his 
eighteen  or  twenty  members  bought  with  a 
price,  and  sent  to  look  after  his  pecuniar)'  in- 
terests as  honest  and  independent  members 
of  Parliament." 

44  Behold,"  he  said,  "  the  sovereign  of  the 


Carnatic.who  regards  nor  land,  nor  rank,  nor 
connexion,  nor  open  country,  nor  populous 
city  ;  but  his  eye  fastens  on  the  time-honored 
relics  of  departed  greatness  and  extinct  popu- 
lation— the  walls  of  Sarum  and  Gatton  ;  he 
arms  his  right  hand  with  venerable  parch- 
ments, and  pointing  with  his  left  to  a  heap  of 
star  pagodas,  too  massive  to  be  carried  along, 
lays  siege  to  the  citadel  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and  its 
gates  fly  open  to  receive  his  well-disciplined 
band."  " 

But  our  limits  compel  us  to  stop.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  anything  we  have  said  has 
the  effect  of  making  these  speeches  more 
generally  read.  We  advise  all  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  as  public  speakers  to  study 
the  orations  of  Lord  Brougham.  They  will 
find  them  a  storehouse  of  manly  thought,  of 
rigorous  argument,  and  lofty  eloquence  upon 
all  the  great  questions  of  his  time.  Few 
may  hope  to  rival  the  orator  who  defeated  the 
bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  Queen 
Caroline,  and  snapped  asunder  the  chain  of 
Slavery ;  but  none  can  fail  to  profit  by  the 
example.  But  above  all  things,  let  no  one 
imagine,  that  without  taking  pains  and  be- 
stowing labor,  he  can  rise  to  eminence  as  an 
Orator.  He  may  be  a  fluent  speaker  and  an 
expert  debater,  but  an  orator  he  will  not  lie, 
if  he  refuses  to  copy  the  example  and  follow 
the  precepts  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art. 
And  of  all  auxiliaries  to  the  tongue,  the  pen 
is  the  best.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  stilus  opti- 
mum et  prce-stantissimus  dicendi  effector  el 
magister ;  and  to  use  his  own-  beautiful  simile, 
the  habit  of  writing  passages  in  a  speech  will 
communicate  aptness  and  force  to  extempore 
expression,  just  as  the  vessel  retains  her  on- 
ward way  from  the  impetus  previously  given, 
after  the  stroke  of  the  oar  has  ceased.  Let 
us,  however,  not  be  misunderstood.  We  by 
no  means  intend  to  advise  a  habit  of  writing 
out  the  whole  of  a  speech,  and  getting  it  off 
by  heart  before  it  is  delivered.  Not  only 
does  this  impose  too  great  a  load  upon  the 
memory,  and  render  the  chance  of  a  break 
down  almost  inevitable,  when,  from  sudden 
nervousness  or  any  other  cause,  some  passage 
which  forms  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  is 
forgotten; — but  it  prevents  a  speaker  from 
feeling,  as  it  were,  the  pulse  of  his  audience, 
and  varying  his  style  and  tone  according  to 
the  impression  which  he  sees  is  made  upon 
them.  In  most  cases  a  written  speech  is  a 
failure  from  this  cause.     But  the  subject 
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matter  should  be  beforehand  well  and  thor- 
oughly digested  ; — there  should  be  the  cogi- 
tatio  et  commentatio  insisted  upon  by  Cicero ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular passages,  the  assidua  ac  diligent 
scriptura.  By  this  means  the  speaker  will 
hare,  laid  up  in  the  arsenal  of  his  memory,  a 
supply  of  weapons  ready  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise ;  and  it  is  almost  a  truism  to 
say,  that  sentences  considered  beforehand  in 
the  lalmratory  of  thought,  and  submitted  to 
criticism  and  revision  by  being  embodied  in 
written  composition,  must  be  more  likely  to 
be  effective  than  those  which  are  thrown  off 
hastily  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  when  there  is 
no  time  to  pause  for  the  best  and  most  ap- 
propriate expression.  But,  indeed,  the  habit 
of  composition  will  have  the  effect  of  suggest- 
ing to  the  speaker,  at  all  times,  the  best  word 
and  the  best  sentence ;  and  will  thus  assist 
him  whenever  the  necessity  occurs  for  un- 
premeditated reply.  Cicero  amongst  the  an- 
cients, and  Lord  Brougham  amongst  the 
modems,  have  shown  with  what  advantage 
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familiarity  with  writing  and  practice  in  speak- 
ing mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other.* 
In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  the  value 
of  this  collection  of  Lord  Brougham's  speeches 
is  enhanced  by  the  historical  introductions 
written  by  himself,  and  prefixed  to  several  of 
them,  explaining  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  delivered,  and  the  subjects  to  which 
they  refer.  The  style  of  these  introductions 
is  excellent — clear,  vigorous,  and  correct — 
and  they  are  in  themselves  a  very  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

*  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  oratory 
without  a  parsing  allusion  to  the  highly  important 
labors  and  discoveries  of  Mr.  Churchill"  Bnbington, 
which  have  enabled  him  recently  to  recover  from 
Egyptian  papyri  in  the  British  Museum  copious 
fragments  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  Orations  of 
Hyperides.  The  last  of  these  discoveries  is  the 
long  lost  famous  emraAtoc  of  this  orator,  being  the 
funeral  discourse  over  Leosthcnes  and  his  comrades  • 
in  the  Lamian  War,  which  has  just  been  published 
with  the  munificent  assistance  of  the  Rovnl  Society 
of  Literature.  This  work  is  a  real  addition  to  the 
knowu  remains  of  Greek  oratory,  for  it  puts  us 
almost  entirely  in  possession  of  another  of  the 
most  celebrated  orations  of  antiquity. 


Water  at  Jerusalem. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Era,  (Boston,)  dating  his  letter 
at  Jerusalem,  says : 

"  The  fountain  of  Elisha  waters  the  plain  of 
Jericho  east  and  west  of  the  village — and  is  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  Jordan;  and  furthermore, 
there  is  plenty  of  water  in  Jerusalem  and  neigh- 
borhood, where  persons  could  be  immersed, 
without  resorting  to  the  Jordan.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  upper  pool  of  Gihon,  which  is  only 
a  few  steps  or  yards  from  the  north-western  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  and  measures  310  feet  long  by 
200  feet  wide.  This  pool  would  measure 
around  it  some  10,200  feet,  and  in  depth  14 
feet.  You  may  now  calculato  how  much  water 
that  pool  would  hold.  I  was  out  to  that  pool  a 
few  days  ago,  and  saw  thirty  Arabian  horses  in 
it  drinking  water.  It  is  my  opinion  that  3,000 
persons  could  have  been  immersed  in  that  an- 
cient pool,  without  going  out  of  the  city.  There 
is  also  another  ancient  pool,  a  few  yards  from 
St.  Stephen's  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  which 
measures  106  feet  13  inches  long  west  side ;  the 
the  north  bide  89  feet ;  the  cast  side  109  feet ; 
the  south  side  89  feet ;  depth  at  the  steps  23  feet 
2  inches.  Then  there  is  the  pool  of  Siloam  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  to  which  the  Savior 
sent  the  blind  man  to  wash  for  the  recovery  of 
his  sight.    (John  ix.  7.)    In  any  of  the  above- 


named  pools,  you  can  easily  see  that  they  would 
be  very  favorable  places  to  which  the  people 
could  resort  to  be  baptized  ;  and  that  in  either  of 
them,  3,000  persons  could  have  been  immersed 
without  going  to  the  Jordan." 


Electric  Telegraph  in  1787  —  During 
Arthnr  Young's  visit  to  Taris,  in  1787,  he  visited 
M.  Lomond,  a  very  ingenious  and  inventive 
mechanic  "  who  (says  Young,  in  his  published 
"  Travels  ")  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery 
in  electricity.  You  write  two  or  three  words  on 
a  paper ;  ho  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and 
turns  a  machine  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  an  electrometer,  a  small 
fine  pith  hall ;  a  wire  connects  with  a  similar 
cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  distant  apart- 
ment ;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  corres- 
ponding motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down  the 
words  they  indicate  ;  from  which  it  appears,  he 
has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the 
length  of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the 
effect,  a  correspondence  might  bo  carried  on  at 
any  distance :  within  and  without  a  besieged 
town  for  instance  ;  or,  for  a  purpose  much  more 
worthy,  and  a  thousand  times  more  hurmless, 
between  two  lovers  prohibited  or  prevented  from 
any  better  connection.  Whatever  the  use  may 
be,  the  invention  is  beautiful." 
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From  Household  Words. 
WALKER. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  meaning  of  many 
words  has  altered  considerably  6ince  they 
were  first  introduced  into  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  indeed,  this  fact  has  been  fully  and 
cleverly  illustrated  in  the  arguments  which 
have  been  recently  heard  in  favor  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  ;  but,  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  well  known  that  the  pronunciation  has 
been  susceptible  of  equal  changes. 

We  can  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  pronunciation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  by  dip- 
ping into  one  of  the  first  editions  of  Walker, 
whom  we  find  laying  down  the  law  in  a  very 
quaint  and  querulous  manner.  Remembering 
the  very  partial  spread  of  education  in  Walk- 
er's time,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find 
no  more  than  few  really  correct  speakers; 
still  we  should  hardly  have  expected  that  he 
would  have  met  with  so  many  difficulties  as 
he  complains  of. 

He  tells  us  that  there  are  "  coxcombs  in 
pronunciation  who  would  carry  distinctions 
farther  than  they  ought  to  go."  That  the 
rule  for  the  adaptation  of  a  word  was,  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  rules  of  our  language.  The  stage  was 
constantly  introducing  innovations  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  Walker,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  guilty  of  similar  barbarities.  Poets, 
he  allows,  should  have  a  certain  license  ;  but 
they  who,  when  tortured  for  a  word,  often 
torture  a  word  to  ease  themselves,  are  gene- 
rally guilty  of  one  part  only  of  the  cruelty  of 
Procrustes;  and  that  is  of  shortening  such 
words  as  are  too  long  for  their  verse.  In 
this  way  Cowley  crushed  many  words,  and 
Milton  did  the  same  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. Spencer  corrupted  words  for  rhyme, 
and  was  imitated  by  Dryden.  All  these 
causes  together,  rendered  the  English  lan- 
guage in  such  a  ruinous  condition,  that 
Walker  burst  out  into  the  following  pathetic 
lamentation :  "  How  hard  is  the  fate  of  an 
Englishman,  who,  to  write  and  speak  his  own 
language  properly,  must  not  only  understand 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  but  Hebrew  also ! " 

In  this  forlorn  state  of  things,  Walker 
urged  the  reader  of  his  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to 
antiquity ;  but  his  favorite  weapon  against 
the  perverse  independence,  prevalent  in 
orthoepical  matters  was  the  analogy  of  the 
language. 

Antiquity  is  argued  to  be  in  favor  of  pro- 
nouncing Raisins,  Reesins ;  because  Shaks- 
peare  made  Falstaff  tell  Prince  Henry,  when 
asked  to  give  reasons  for  his  conduct  that  M  if 
raisins  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  he 
would  not  give  nim  one  upon  compulsion." 
Walker  thinks  this  proves  reesins  to  have 


l>een  the  usual  pronunciation  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  therefore  in  departing  from  that 
we  destroy  the  wit  of  Shakspeare.  We  are 
further  informed  that  Sheridan  was  the  first 
to  introduce  our  present  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  It  is  not  an  unnatural  variation  for  an 
Irishman. 

AnotheT  pun  of  Shakspeare's  is  considered 
indisputable  proof  that  Rome  was  Room,  in 
his  time.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word 
gives  our  author  no  trouble.  It  was  irrevoca- 
bly fixed ;  he  traces  it  from  Elizabeth  to 
Anne,  and  then  to  Pope,  who  rhymes  it  to 
doom.  Pope  does  not  enjoy  imdemnity  from 
the  accusation  of  torture  ascribed  to  other 
poets.  Indeed,  if  some  words  were  sounded 
now,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  spoken  in 
the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  they  would 
fall  on  the  ear  discordantly.  Rhymes  contin- 
ually recur  in  the  poems  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Gay,  and  especially  in  the  prologues  and  epi- 
logues to  the  plays  of  that  time,  which  lead 
to  the  belief  ("  Kings  not  being,"  according 
to  Byron,  "  more  imperative  than  rhvmes  ") 
that,  for  instance,  Are  was  commonly  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  written  Air.  These 
lines  are  from  Dry  den's  Eleonora  : 

"  Scarcely  she  knew  that  bIio  was  great  or  fair, 
Or  wise,  beyond  what  other  women  are, 
Or  (which  is  letter)  knew,  but  never  durst 
compare." 

Again  : 

*'  For  such  vicissitudes  in  Heaven  there  are. 
In  praise  alternate,  aud  alternate  prayer." 

Player  is  also  made  to  rhyme,  very  gene- 
rally, to  such  sounds.  In  the  prologue  to 
Steele's  Funeral,  or  Grief  a  la  Mode,  we  are 
told: 

"  All  that  now,  or  please,  or  fright  the  fair, 
May  be  performed  without  a  writer's  care, 
And  is  the  skill  of  carpenter,  not  player." 

We  should  be  startled  to  hear  a  well- 
educated  person  of  to-dav pronounce  Oil,  He; 
yet  rhymes  of  that  kind  abound.  Pope,  in 
the  first  part  of  his  essay  on  Satire,  writes 
thus : 

"  Cunning  evades,  securely  wrapt  in  wiles, 
And  Force,  strong-sinewed,  rends  the  unequal 
toils." 

True,  that  further  on  Pope  makes  the  same 
word  rhyme  to  Hoyle.  But,  in  the  epilogue 
to  the  play  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  in 
other  poems  too  numerous  to  quote  from,  we 
have  similar  discords : 

"  He'd  sing  what  hovering  Fate  attend*  our  Isle, 
And  from  base  pleasure  rouse  from  glorious 
toil." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Walker's  opinion 
on  such  euphonies  by  these  poets,  he  is  not 
uniformly  submissive — being  a  very  fickle 
person— to  Shakspeare.   He  recommends  us 
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in  such  sentences  as  "  Bleeping  within  mine  liarity ;  but  a  mispronunciation  arising  from 


orchard,"  to  change  the  mine  to  my.  He 
thinks  whenever  "  mine  occurs  we  have  a 
formality,  stateliness,  and  uncouthness  of 
peculiarly  unpleasant  to  the 


euphony,  and  the  analogy  of  the  langttage. 

On  the  word  Corruptible  we  find  some 
very  pungent  remarks.    Walker  complains 
that,  M  Some  affected  speakers  have  done  all 
We  must  therefore   he,  facetiously,  says, ,  in  their  jwwer  to  remove  the  accent  of  this 
u  pronounce  it  min ;  but,  by  thus  mincing  j  word  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable. 


the  matter  (if  the  pun  will  be  pardoned),  we  ( Thanks  to  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it  in 
mutilate  the  word,  and  leave  it  more  disagree- 
able to  the  ear  than  Wore."    Otherwise  we 


make  the  alteration  he  suggests. 
Antiquity  again  exerts  its  claim  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  first  svllnble  of  Chamber, 
which  used  universally  to  lie  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  Psalm.  It  has  been  gradually 
narrowing  to  the  slender  sound  in  came,  and 
thereby  militates  against  the  laws  of  syllabi- 
cation. Walker  is  not  surprised  at  it,  how- 
ever; for,  if  two  such  words  as  Cam  and 
Bridge-  could  not  resist  the  force  of  custom 
which  has  for  so  many  years  reduced  them 
to  Camebridge,  why  should  we  wonder  that 
Chamber  and  Cambrick,  or  Tynemouth  and 
Teignmouth,  should  yield  to  the  same  unre- 
lenting tyrant  ? 

Walker  declares  that  custom  had  also  made 
it  so  usual  to  say  Sparrow-grass,  that  Aspara- 
gus has  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry. 
This,  of  course,  drives  our  author  to  despair ; 
and  so  does  the  pronunciation  of  Cucumt>er, 
u  which  is  too  firmly  fixed  in  its  sound  of 
Cowcumber,  to  be  altered."  He  has  a  gleam 
of  hope  that  Radish  may  retain  its  correct 
sound.  This  word  is  commonly  but  corruptly 
pronounced,  as  if  written  Reddish.  "  The 
deviation  is  but  6mall ;  nor  do  I  think  it  so 
incorrigible  as  that  of  its  brother  esculents 
the  sparrow-grass  and  cowcumber  just  men- 
tioned." Not  an  inapt  accompaniment  to 
these  esculents  is  Sausage,  which  Sheridan 


this  manner,  they  have  not  yet  effected  their 
purpose.    Those  who  have  the  least  regard 


for  the  sound  of  their  language  ought  to  re- 
sist this  novelty  with  all  their  might ;  for  if 
it  once  gain  ground,  it  is  sure  to  triumph. 
The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it,  and  the  ill- 
sound  it  produces  will  recommend  it  to  the 
fashionable  world,  who  ore  as  proud  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  an  oddity  in  language 
as  in  dress."  The  g^rave  lexicographer  found 
other  things  requiring  censure  besides  mis- 
pronunciation. 

A  Wound  should  be  pronounced  a  Wowned. 
"  Indeed,  to  pronounce  it  otherwise,  is  a  capri- 
cious novelty  received  among  the  polite  world, 
probably  from  an  affectation  of  the  French 
sound.  'I  think  it  ought  to  be  utterly  ban- 
ished. But  where  is  the  man  bold  enough  to 
risk  the  imputation  of  vulgarity  by  such  an 
expulsion  ?     The  author  of 

"Now  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood -crown 'd 
heights." 

was  evidently  of  Walker's  opinion.  We  can 
now  appreciate  how  Eliza, 

"  sinking  to  the  ground, 
Kiss'd  her  dear  bal»e  regardless  of  the  wownd." 

Before,  the  want  of  rhyme  sadly  damaged 
the  effect.  There  must  have  been,  besides 
the  before-mentioned  privilege  of  torture, 
more  facilities  for  rhyming  generally;  for, 
was  it  not  most  correct  to  pronounce  Hover 


prefers  pronouncing  Sassidge  ;  nor  is  he  un-  Duvver ;  and  can  we  not  see  at  a  glance  how 
supported  in  his  peculiarity.    Still  Walker  nicely  it  comes  in  with  Lover? 
considers  it  vulgar  and  not  agreeable  to  best     The  stage  would  pronounce  Fierce,  Ferse  ; 


vulgar  and  not  agreeable 
usage. 

The  analogy  of  the  language  appears  to 
great  advantage  in  the  following:  "Polite 
speakers  interpose  a  sound  like  the  letter  y 
between  g  and  a  in  garden,  which  coalesces 
with  both,  and  gives  a  mellowness  to  the 
sound.  Thus,  A  Garden,  pronounced  in  this 
manner,  is  nearly  similar  to  the  two  words, — 
egg  and  yarden  united  into  Egg-yarden."  To 
our  more  modern  ears  the  effect  of  Tennyson's 
melodious  appeal,  "  Come  into  the  gheyarden, 
Maud,"  would  be  considerably  marred  by 
this  polite  pronunciation.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  Guard,  Guile,  Guardian,  Gild  and 
Guilt,  all  of  which  necessarily  admit  of  the  e 
sound  between  hard  g  and  i,  or  we  cannot 
pronounce  them.  Kind,  Sky,  and  others  are 
changed  by  the  same  coalition  into  Key-hide 


this  is  slightly  defended  as  being  "  philosophi- 
cally right,  though  grammatically  improper; 
because  a  short  sound  denotes  a  rapid  and 
violent  emotion."  But  when  the  same  au- 
thority takes  upon  itself  to  transform  Sigh 
into  Sithe,  we  are  assured  it  is  a  "  perfect  odd- 
ity in  the  language."  Walker  receives  our 
full  concurrence  when  he  remarks,  that  "  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  rea- 
son of  this  departure  from  analogy."  "  Some 
affected  speakers  on  the  English  stage  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  of  Confidant  like 
Cone ;"  and  as  our  present  pronunciation  of 
Conquer  "  is  in  full  possession  of  the  stage, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  a  change.  It  is  a 
wanton  departure  from  our  own  analogy  to 
that  of  the  French."  It  ought,  decidedly, 
Mr.  Walker  thinks,  to  be  Conkwer. 


ix.  waixer  minus,  10  oe  uonkwer.  The 
and  Skey-eye.   Nor  is  this  a  fanciful* pecu-  | ^orA  Haunt  "was  in  quiet  possession  of  its 
THIRD  SERIES.    LIVDfO  AGE.        67  ' 
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true  sound  till  a  dramatic  piece  made  its  ap-  f 
poarance ;  which,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who ' 
had  heard  the  language  K|K>ken  half  a  cen- 
tury, was,  by  some  speakers,  called  'The 
Hawnted  Tower.'  This  pronunciation  is  not 
agreeable  to  analogy," — but  is,  nevertheless, 
agreeable  to  most  modern  colloquists,  who 
persist  in  retaining  it. 

Oarrick  receives  a  decided  compliment,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  forced  submission — owing 
to  his  great  popularity— from  our  author; 
who,  in  deference  to  him,  marks  Bowl  as  we 

1>ronounce  it  now ;  "  though  the  least  ana- 
ogical.  Respectable  speakers  make  it  rhyme 
with  Howl."  Garrick  also  pronounced  bourne 
to  rhyme  with  mourn.  This  is  agreeable  to 
Walker;  for  he  "U  also  fortified  by  the 
suffrages  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Smith."  And,  we  may  again  add,  by  those  of 
our  English  public  in  general. 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  the  erratic  genius 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Some  respect- 
able speakers  there  pronounce  the  e  in  the 
first  syllable  of  legislature,  as  if  written 
leegislature,  and  think  they  are  wonderfully 
correct  in  doing  so."  And  why  was  it  that 
Fashion  would  always  feel  itself  obleeged  ? 
Why  will  it  go  to  the  Darby,  hunt  with  the 
Barkley  hounds,  and  call  a' Clerk  a  Clark? 
Walker  observes,  that  the  speakers  to  whom 
he  alludes  may  have  been  natives  of  the 
Modern  Athens';  or,  that  the  sound  of  vowels 
in  the  Scotch  manner  was  perhaps  a  little 
a  la  mode.  He  tells  us  in  a  note  on  High- 
lander, that  "  we  sometimes  hear  a  most 
absurd  pronunciation  of  this  word  taken  from 
the  Scotch,  as  if  written  Heelander.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  while  the  Scotch  are 
endeavoring  to  leave  their  own  pronunciation, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  English,  there  are  some 
English  so  capricious  ns  to  quit  their  own 
pronunciation,  and  adopt  that  which  the 
Scotch  strive  carefully  to  avoid." 

We  can  echo  the  fervent  desire  of  Walker 
to  give  the  full  sotind  to  the  first  syllable  of 
Soldier.  The  word  was,  in  his  time,  pro- 
nounced So-ger.  "  Mr.  Johnson  leaves  out 
the  1 ;  but  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  \o 
differ  from  this  gentleman,  and  in  this  I  do 
devoutly." 

"The  general  pronunciation  of  the  polite 
and  learned  world,"  in  all  words  ending  in 
ass,  such  as  pass,  glass,  &c,  was  to  rhyme 
with  gas ;  44  every  correct  car  would  be  dis- 
gusted at  giving  the  a  in  these  words  the  full 
long  sound  of  the  a  in  father." 

Besides  the  sin  of  mispronouncing  estab- 
lished words,  Walker  finds  his  public  indulg- 
ing in  the  equally  troublesome  crime  of  mak- 
ing additions.  These  were  sources  of  re- 
newed grief.  The  House  of  Commons  must 
have  been  genial  soil  for  word-coinage,  for  we 
are  told  that  Irrelevant  was  one  of  their  an- 


nual productions;  indeed,  Walker  becomes 
grimly  facetious  alxmt  the  House  generally. 
There,  he  says,  new  words  and  money-bills 
naturally  originate.  He  considers  Irrelevant 
a  pedantic  incumbrance  to  the  language.  In- 
imical was  another  of  these  productions ; 
"  the  great  recommendation  being,  that  it  is 
pronounced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules 
of  our  own  language." 

We  owe  many  other  new  words  to  other 
sources  : — the  public  ear  being  one.  To  this 
neglected  organ  we  are  indebted  for  Intrusive ; 
an  adjective  that  perhaps,  may  be  considered 
as  appertaining  properly  to  that  important  ab- 
straction. 

Veterinary  was  in  only  one  dictionary  before 
Walker ;  but,  he  adopted  this  word  from  a 
prospect  of  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  "  as  a  college  is  founded  in  Lon- 
don for  studying  the  diseases  to  which  that 
useful  animal  is  liable."  Here,  by  the  way, 
we  are  left  in  a  slight  mystification  as  to 
whether  the  college  or  London  is  the  useful 
animal  alluded  to.  The  word  Sulky  had  long 
been  a  vagabond  in  conversation,  and  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  our  dictionaries,  till  it 
was  admitted  to  a  place  in  Entick's  ;  and  from 
its  verv  frequent  use,  may  now  be  considered 
as  a  denizen  of  the  language.  Incalculable 
may  be  considered  as  a  revolutionary  word, 
since  we  never  heard  of  it  till  it  was  lately 
made  so  much  use  of  in  France.  Also  Para- 
lyse :  Walker  says,  the  very  general  use  of 
this  word,  especially  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution, "  seems  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  our 
dictionaries." 

Caricature  was  so  recent  an  innovation,  that 
our  author  was  obliged  to  give  us  the  Italian 
of  Baretti  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it.  Gala 
is  another  Italian  arrival ;  and,  "  as  it  is  a  good 
sounding  word,  and  we  have  not  an  equivalent 
for  it,  wc  ought  to  give  it  the  same  welcome 
we  do  to  a  rich  foreigner  who  comes  to  settle 
among  us."  Swindle  was  from  Germany. 
"  From  the  recent  introduction  of  this  word, 
one  should  be  led  to  believe  that  this  country 
was,  till  lately,  a  stranger  to  this  species  of 
fraud;  but  that  it  should  l>e  imported  to  us 
by  so  honest  a  people  as  the  Germans  is  still 
more  surprising." 

All  foreigners  are  not  received  on  the  same 
amiable  terms.  The  adoption  of  the  French 
word  Encore  "  in  the  theatre,  does  the  Eng- 
lish no  manner  of  credit.  There,  it  would  l>e 
the  most  barbarous  and  ill-bred  pronunciation 
in  the  world  to  call  for  the  repetition  of  an 
English  song  in  plain  English." 

It  is  more  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation, 
than  a  dislike  to  the  French  words  that  dis- 
tresses Walker.   Thus ;  M  the  vanity  of  ap- 

i>earing  polite  keeps  Environs  still  in  the 
•"rench  pronunciation ;  but,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  mere  Englishman  to  pronounce  it  fasn- 
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ionably."  Again  :  "  sometimes  a  mere  Eng- 
lishman exposes  himself  to  laughter  by  trying 
to  give  the  nasal  sound  in  Envelope.  Some 
military  coxcombs  have  endenvoreu  to  intro- 
duce the  French  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Defile."  In  Poltroon,  we  have  "  one  of  those 
half  French  and  half  English  words,  that 
show  at  once  our  desire  to  imitate  the  nasal 
vowel,  and  our  incapacity  to  do  it  properly." 
About  Truffles  we  are  told  that,  "  we  seem 
inclined  rather  to  part  with  a  hundred  letters, 
than  give  up  the  smallest  tendency  to  a  for- 
eign pronunciation."  The  last  syllable  of 
Eclaircissement  "  presents  an  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty." We  are  not  even  to  endeavor  to 
attempt  it,  but  are  to  pronounce  it,  "  like  an 
English  word  at  once,  rather  than  imitate  the 
Fretich  sound  awkwardly."  The  French 
sound  in  Tour  is  very  much  disliked.  Walker 
says,  "  my  experience  fails  me,  if  this  word  is 
not  slowly  conforming  to  the  true  English 
sound  of  the  vowels  heard  in  Thou."  But, 
"the  smart  traveller  to  Fiance  and  Italy 
would  fear  we  should  never  suppose  he  had 


been  out  of  England,  were  he  not  to  pro- 
nounce it  so  as  to  rhvme  with  poor." 

According  to  Walker,  it  is  to  the  parsimony 
of  printers  that  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the 
final  k's  in  such  words  as  domestick,  publick 
fnnatick,  and  the  u's  in  favor,  honor,  and 
labor.  It  is  to  be  hojied  they  find  the  result 
satisfactory. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  amusing  lexico- 
grapher, we  will  present  an  anecdote  of  Sher- 
idan, which  he  introduces  in  a  long  note  beg- 
ging us  to  pronounce  Wind,  Wynde.  It  must 
be  understood  that  Sheridan  agreed  with 
Walker  about  this  word,  but  differed  from 
him  with  respect  to  Gold,  which  he  would 
pronounce  Ooold.  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us  that 
Swift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced 
Wind  with  the  short  i,  by  saying,  "  I  have  a 
great  minn'd  to  finn'd  why  vou  pronounce  it 
Winn'd ! "  An  illiberal  critic  retorted  this 
upon  Mr.  Sheridan  by  saying,  "  If  I  may  be 
so  l>oold,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  toold  why 
you  pronounce  it  Goold !  * 


THE  Post  Offick  in  England.— The  Post- 
master-General has  made  his  fourth  annual  re- 
port, from  which  the  following  particulars  arc 
extracted  : — 

1.  Upwards  of  703  pillar-posts  or  road  letter- 
boxes are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

2.  504.000,000  of  letters  passed  through  the 
post  in  1857,  giving  I?  letters  to  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  chilil. 

3.  The  increase  per  cent,  on  1856  was  5  1-2. 

4.  The  increase  in  letters,  as  compared  with 
1839  (the  year  prior  to  the  introduction  of  pen- 
ny postage"),  was  428,000,000,  or  more  than  six- 
fold. 

5.  Of  the  whole  numbers  of  letters  in  1857, 
nearly  a  quarter  were  delivered  in  London  and 
the  suburbs. 

6.  The  number  of  letters  posted  in  Russia  in 
1855  was  but  16.400,000  —  nhout  as  many  as 
were  posted  in  Manchester  and  the  suburbs. 

7.  About  71,000,000  newspapers  were  posted 
in  1857. 

8.  About  1,700,000  letters  were  returned  to 
their  writers,  owing  to  failure  to  find  the  persons 
addressed. 

9.  About  580,000  newspapers  were,  from  the 
same  cause,  undelivered. 

10.  Number  of  book-packets  transmitted, 
about  6,000,000. 

11.  Number  of  money -order  offices  in  the 
conntrv,  2,233.  Orders  issued,  6,389,702.  Value, 
£12,180,272.    Net  profit,  £24, 175. 

12.  Urcss  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  1857 


(inclusive  of  money  orders),  £3,035,713.  Net, 
1,322,237. 

13.  The  Post  Office  printers  (stampers)  are 
gradually  becoming  more  export  and  legible. 

14.  Advertisements  for  defaced  postage- 
stamps,  to  enable  the  advertiser  to  accomplish 
some  benevolent  object,  have  commonly  been 
found  to  l»c  impositions. 

15.  The  number  of  registered  letters  in  1857 
was  rather  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
or  about  one  registered  letter  to  400  ordinary 
letters. 

The  opening  of  the  railway  from  Rome  to 
Civita  Vcechia  will  take  place  "during  the  month 
of  July  or  August  next. 


According  to  the  accounts  received  from 
Mentz,  the  treaty  relative  to  the  construction  of 
a  fixed  bridge  over  the  Rhine  has  been  signed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  all  the  Governments  in- 
terested in  the  question. 


A  Crkdi'loitsPlack  :  Witchcraft,  Spir- 
itual Rappinos,  ano  Mormonism. — Middle- 
ton  or  Topsfield,  in  Essex  county,  Massachu- 
setts, appears  to  be  the  grand  seat  of  superna- 
tural wonders.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood  ip 
America  that  Salem  witchcraft  sprang  up;  spir- 
itual rappings  still  extensively  pervade  the 
dace ;  and  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
iforniOlM,  was  born  there.  (  Washington  Union, 
March,  1855.) — Notes  and  Queries. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD.* 
We  welcome  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  three  important  contributions  to  our 
slowly  growing  stock  of  knowledge  —  if 
knowledge  it  is  to  be  called — of  the  pre- 
Columbian  civilization  of  America.    Our  best 
sympathy  is  due  to  the  painstaking  inquirers 
who  are  laboring  in  the  somewhat  ungrateful 
field  of  American  arcbawlogy.     The  real 
past,  indeed,  to  the  thriving  Anglo-Saxon 
communities  of  North  America,  is  not  the 
history  of  Incas  or  Aztecs,  but  that  of  their 
European  forefathers  ;  and  those  who  may 
claim  kindred  with  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
may  l>e  comparatively  indifferent  to  Manco 
Capnc  or  Ixtlilxochitl.    Still  it  is  right,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  intellectual  activity 
of  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  that  the  re- 
mains of  extinct  civilizations  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  described.    Something,  indeed,  of 
universal  interest  attaches  to  those  last  pages 
of  the  history  of  the  human  family,  and  no 
educated  man  can  afford  to  be  unconcerned 
in  the  result  of  researches  into  the  ethnology 
of  the  alwriginni  inhabitants  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.    To  those  who,  like  Sefior 
Rivero,  or  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
trace  a  portion  of  their  descent  from  those 
ancient  races,  such  inquiries  must  possess  a 
more  personal  interest.     But   on  general 
grounds,  the  managers  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  have  judged  rightly,  and  acted  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their 
trust,  in  encouraging  the  scientific  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  Ante-Columbian  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  their 
valuable  Contributions  to  Knowledge  are 
scattered  through  the  chief  libraries  of  the 
Old  World  is  worthy  of  all  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

Of  the  three  works  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  Mr.  Haven's  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope  and  the  most  able  in  its 
execution — Mr.    Mayer's,  indeed,  is  little 

*  Observations  an  Mexican  History  ant}  Archtt- 
ofom,  tcith  n  sptcial  reference  to  Z<i/t»tcc  Remains. 
By  llrunU  Mayer.  Washington :  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

An  haohyy  of  the  United  States.  By  Samuel  F. 
Haveu.    Washington:  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Perurian  Antiquities.  By  Mariano  Edward 
Rivero,  Director  of  the  National  Museum,  Lima: 
and  .lo'in  .lamps  Von  Twhndi,  Doctor  in  philoso- 
phy. Translated  into  English  from  the  original 
Spanish  bv  Francis  L  Hawks,  I).  D.  New  ^  ork; 
George  P.  Putnam-    London:  Tnibuer  and  Co. 


more  than  a  monograph  on  the  Zapotec  re- 
mains at  Mitla ;  and  the  volume  of  Messrs. 
Ilivero  and  Von  Tschudi  is  confined  to  Peru. 
We  will  reserve  our  notice  of  Mr.  Haven's 
essay  till  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  others, 
Mr.  Mayer  begins  with  a  short  resume  of 
the  labors  of  previous  writers  on  the  antiq- 
uities of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
bears  witness  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
Prescott  has  condensed  the  existing  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  His  own  contribution 
of  fresh  knowledge  to  the  common  store  is 
derived  from  ol>servation  of  the  aboriginal 
architectural  remains.  The  most  ancient  of 
these  are  generally  earth-works,  either 
mounds  or  enclosures;  but  what  are  called 
in    the    Spanish    vernacular   the   "  Casas 


Grandes  •  are  the  rains  of  towns  or  villages, 
sometimes  of  vast  extent,  built  chiefly  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  cemented  by  a  mixture  of  earth, 
coals,  and  ashes,  instead  of  lime.  The 
houses  in  these  ruined  cities  are  sometimes 
of  four  stories,  which  were  reached  by  lad- 
ders  on  the  outside.    Ever)'  one  knows  from 
Lord  Kingsborough's  book  or  from  cheaper 
reproductions,  the  contour  of  the  Mexican 
sacrificial  pyramid ;  but,  as  in  the  more  fa- 
mous examples  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates which  Mr.  Layard  brought  to  light, 
the  action  of  time  upon  the  sun-dried  brick 
has  often  converted  the  stepped  outline  of 
these  structures  into  an  indistinguishable 
mud-heap.    Mitla,  in  the  State  of  Onjnca, 
contains  a  group  of  remarkable  architectural 
remains  of  a  somewhat   higher  order  of 
merit ;  and  some  drawings  made  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  Sawkins,  which  are  engraved  in  a 
poor  and  coarse  style  of  lithography  as  illus- 
trations of  the  present  essay,  form  the  staple 
of  Mr.  Ma)er's  discourse.    Here,  in  a  lonely 
valley,  are  the  traces  of  important  buildings 
which  seem  to  have  occupied  the  four  sides 
of  a  quadrangular  court — one  side  alone  re- 
maining in  any  thing  like  entirety.    A  tradi- 
tion relates  that  these  monuments  were  built 
for  sepulchral  purposes.    The  adits  are  so 
low  that  a  person  can  only  enter  in  a  crouch- 
ing posture.    Inside  there  is  a  spacious  ob- 
long apartment,  the  walls  of  which  arc  lined 
with  a  highly  polished  red  plaster ;  while 
down  its  length  are  five  massive  cylindrical 
columns,  without  capitals  or  bases,  to  support 
the  roof.    From  this  hall  there  seem  to  have 
opened  a  number  of  windowless  chambers, 
the  walls  of  which  are  hollowed,  as  in  the 
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catacombs,  in  recedes  large  enough  to  hold  ]  dians  of  the  present  day  is  a  result  of  the 
a  human  body.  Externally  these  structures 
are  of  masonry,  some  of  the  stones  being 
colossal  in  size.  The  walls  are  built  so  as  to 
incline  outwards  at  a  very  considerable  an- 
gle ;  their  face*  are  carved  in  a  suj>erncial 
kind  of  mosaic  ornament,  without  any  beauty 
or  regularity ;  and  the  angles  exhibit  a  sort 
of  rude  rustication.  Some  idols  of  fantastic 
ugliness  have  been  found  among  the  ruins. 

Turning  now  to  the  volume  on  Peruvian 
Antiquities,  we  find  that  here,  too,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  has  anticipated,  in  his  lucid  nummary, 
much  that  would  otherwise  have  been  new  I  tions  emlwdied,  and  probably  dressed  up  for 
matter  to  the  ordinary  reader.    Of  the  two  'the  occasion,  in  the  curious  but  untrustworthy 

work  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  was  de- 
scended, by  his  mother's  side,  from  the  royal 
line  of  the  Incas.  The  picture  of  the  pros- 
perity and  high  civilization  of  the  old  mon- 
archy drawn  by  this  credulous  and  partial 
writer  is  doubtless  overcolored  ;  and  though 
there  may  be  a  groundwork  of  truth  in  his 
history,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  all  his 


fusion  of  the  three.  Our  author  provi 
and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Dr.  Hawks, 
his  translator— that  the  famous  osteologist, 
Dr.  Morton,  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
he  had  obtained  for  his  great  work  some  real 
specimens  of  the  skulls  of  the  Incas.  He 
shows  also  that  the  Peruvian  skull  possesses 
in  infancy  the  anomalous  feature  of  an  inter- 
parietal bone,  which  is  quite  distinguishable 
from  the  ossa  Wormiana.  Almost  all  that 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Peru  before  the 
arrival  of  Pizarro  is  derived  from  the  trade- 


names associated  on  the  title-page,  Don 
Mariano  de  Rivero,  who  is  the  real  author, 
brings  to  his  task  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
resj>ect  for  the  "  beneficent  institutions  "  and 
advanced  civilization  of  the  Incas.  Dr.  Von 
Tschudi,  a  European  naturalist  who  had 
travelled  in  Peru,  edited  and  published  the 
Spanish  original  at  Vienna,  where,  in  the 


Imperial  Library,  he  found  bibliographic  ap-  statements  without  reserve.  But  even  his 
pliances  that,  as  the  author  feelingly  com-  romancing  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 


plains,  were,  "  alas !  wanting  in  Peru."  Dr. 
Hawks  is  responsible  for  the  translation  and 


inventions  of  Montesinos,  who  identifies  Peru 
with  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  peoples  it  from 


some  sensible  notes.  The  introductory  chap-  \  Armenia,  and  gives  a  list  of  101  monarchs 
ter,  on  the  relations  between  the  two  hemi-  from  a  period  500  years  after  the  Deluge  to 
spheres  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  the  unhappy  Atahuallpa,  the.  victim  of  Pi- 
is  somewhat  fanciful  and  obscure.  Of  course  zarro.  Our  author  sketches  the  political  or- 
we  have  all  the  old  hypotheses — the  Scandi-  ,  ganization  of  the  Incas  with  much  minute- 
navian  voyages,  the  lost  Ten  Tribes,  a  Punic  '  ness.  He  calls  it  a  theocratic  autocracy, 
or  Carthaginian  migration,  colonies  from  The  system  of  government  was  highly  cen- 
Ceylon,  from  Mongolia,  or  from  Gaelic  tribes,  tralized,  and  the  whole  population  was 
None  of  these  are  absolutely  rejected;  but  grouped  into  provinces,  and  then  numerically 
the  author  inclines  to  the  theory  that  the  !  subdivided  into  departments,  each  of  which 
first  peopling  of  the  American  continent  contained  so  many  tens,  hundreds,  or  thou- 
was  from  Asia,  and,  insisting  strongly  on  the  j  sands  of  individuals  —  something  like  Mr. 
analogies  between  Buddhism  and  the  Mexi-  Toulmin  Smith's  ideal  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
can  worship,  he  concludes  that  Quetzatcoatl, '  parish.  The  officials  of  this  system  were  no 
and  Mano  Capac  were  missionaries  from  less  than  a  million  in  number.  The  whole 
China  at  a  later  period.  There  are  some  land  was  tripartitely  divided,  one  third  be- 
who  identify  the  Toltec  divinity  Quetzatcoatl,  longing  to  the  Sun,  the  second  to  the  Inca, 
which  means  Didymus,  with  the  Apostle  St. ! the  last  to  the  people;  and  each  man  re- 
Thomas.    We  have  somewhat  surer  ground  [  ceived  from  the  State,  by  a  kind  of  anticipa- 


to  go  upon  in  the  next  chapter,  which  treats 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru.  Dr. 
Von  Tschudi,  by  the  observation  of  hundreds 
of  crania,  ascertained  the  existence  of  three 
different  races,  geographically  divided,  which 


tion  of  modern  soeialism,  enough  land  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  All 
taxation  was  in  kind,  every  man  contributing 
so  much  lalior  or  the  produce  of  his  skill. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  severe,  and 


he  named  the  Clnncas,  the  Aymaraes,  and  the  censorship  of  morals  very  strict.  A  con- 
the  Huancas.    The  conquering  dynasty  of  scription  was  in  force  for  military  purj>oses. 


the  Incas  sprang  from  the  second  of  these 
races ;  and  the  cranium  of  the  Peruvian  In 


A  chapter  follows  on  the  Quichuan  lan- 
guage, which  possessed,  according  to  our 
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authors,  a  complete  declension  formed  by 
suffixed  particles,  a  perfect  system  of  pronouns 
and  of  numbers,  and  a  very  rich  form  of  con- 
jugation. Like  most  of  the  American  tongues, 
it  is  polysynthetic  or  agglutinative — that  is, 
its  changes  are  not  made  by  inflexion,  but  by 
the  addition  of  suffixes ;  and  the  verbal  forms 
have  that  extraordinarily  artificial  precision, 
which  has  been  called  by  philologists  the  con- 
jugation of  the  personal  object.  But  this 
language  has  no  literature.  It  is  true  that 
the  ancient  Peruvians  used  what  are  called 
quippus,  that  is,  knots  made  on  various 
colored  threads,  as  a  kind  of  record ;  but,  in 
spite  of  much  patient  and  ingenious  experi- 
ment, the  deciphering  of  these  rude  symbols 
is  quite  impracticable,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  they  were  ever  used  except  as  tallies 
for  purposes  of  numeration.  We  cannot 
follow  the  writer  minutely  in  his  notices  of 
the  scientific  culture  of  the  old  Peruvians. 
He  discusses  their  skill  in  medicine,  astronomy, 
and  navigation.  But  what  we  most  want  in 
all  this  is  some  reference  to  the  author's 
sources  of  information.  For  instance,  he  gives 
us  the  music  of  three  Haravis,  or  elegiac 
songs,  in  different  keys — wild  and  irregular 
strains  very  oddly  harmonized  —  without  a 
word  of  explanation  as  to  the  method  by 
which  these  melodies,  if  really  ancient,  have 
been  preserved.  The  authorities  for  the  dis- 
quition  on  the  Peruvian  religion  are  probably 
trustworthy,  being  for  the  most  part  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries 
after  the  Spanish  conquest.  One  of  these,  by 
the  Jesuit,  Pedro  Jose  de  Arriaga,  describes 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  a  special  com- 
mission in  the  year  1617  into  the  nature  of 
the  native  idolatrous  worship,  with  a  view  to 
its  extirpation.  The  analogy  between  Budd- 
hism and  Christianity  in  the  East  has  often 
b/"en  observed.  And  some  such  coincidences 
between  the  Christian  sacraments  and  certain 
rites  of  the  religion  of  the  Incaa  were  noticed 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  were  inclined 
to  attribute  them  to  the  malice  prepense  of 
the  Evil  One.  The  religious  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding the  occasional  sacrifice  of  human 
victims,  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  method  of 
embalming,  are  next  noticed ;  and  then  the 
state  of  the  arts,  in  metallurgy,  pottery,  and 
architecture.  As  to  the  latter,  it  appears 
that  timber  was  used  but  rarely,  and  iron 
never — the  precious  metals,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  abundant.   In  weaving  and  dye- 


ing, great  excellence  was  attained  ;  and  Don 
Mariano  informs  us  that  the  Peruvian  Indians 
of  the  mountains  still  use  bright  and  lasting 
dyes  which  they  obtain  from  plants  unknown 
to  Europeans.  If  so,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  sooner  their  secret  is  borrowed  from  them 
for  use  in  Manchester,  the  better.  Of  the 
remains  of  Peruvian  masonry,  some  are  quite 
Cyclopean ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  such 
works  could  be  wrought  without  the  aid  of 
iron  tools.  The  arch  was  unknown — though 
our  author,  who  is  not  at  home  in  architecture, 
draws  the  opposite  conclusion  from  data  which 
prove  our  own  assertion.  The  royal  roads 
and  fortifications  of  the  Incas  were,  however, 
their  greatest  monuments.  Humboldt  de- 
scribes a  gigantic  road  traversing  the  Cordil- 
leras for  250  geographical  miles,  with  resting- 
places  at  intervals ;  and  another  causeway  of 
solid  masonry,  at  the  elevation,  by  barometri- 
cal  measurement,  of  12,440  feet  alx>ve  the 
sea— a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe.  A  few  illustrations  are  given  of 
architectural  decoration,  which  strongly  re- 
semble the  carvings  described  at  Milla  by  Mr. 
Mayer.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  truthful 
drawings  of  architectural  remains  as  nothing 
but  photography  can  give,  it  is  vain  to  specu- 
late on  the  subject.  The  work  of  Messrs. 
Rivero  and  Von  Tschudi  will  continue  to  have 
a  solid  value  to  all  who  wish  to  investigate 
the  archaeology  of  Peru. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  tc 
notice  Mr.  Haven's  treatise.  Its  especial 
value  is  that  it  presents  a  conspectus  of  the 
present  state  of  the  whole  inquiry  into  the 
antiquities  of  the  United  States,  with  judicious 
criticisms  of  the  various  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Helps'  recent 
volumes  are  unfortunately  not  included  in 
this  summary.  Mr.  Haven's  opening  chapter 
marshals  all  the  suppositions  by  which  writers 
have  attempted  to  account  for  the  existence  ' 
of  men  and  animals  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Some  have  imagined  that  those  ab- 
original peoples  were  spared  from  the  Noa- 
chian  deluge— others,  that,  as  in  the  vegetable 
world,  so  in  the  fauna  of  the  earth,  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  centre  of 
original  creation.  And  the  tendency  of  re- 
cent speculation  is  towards  the  theory  that 
the  New  World  is  really  the  older  of  the  two, 
as  having  been  sooner  prepared  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  man,  and  actually  peopled  at  a  more 
remote  period.   The  numerous  theories  of 
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the  migration  of  various  tribes,  some  of  which 
were  noticed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper, 
are  next  succinctly  detailed  by  Mr.  Haven. 
But,  as  he  well  observes,  all  this  ingenious 
speculation  has  left  the  subject  still  in  its 
original  obscurity.  Quitting  the  interesting 
disquisitions  on  the  whole  course  of  archaeo- 
logical investigation  in  the  United  States, 


ation  of  the  actual  antiquities  discovered  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
hiR  researches  are  principally  confined — such 
as  enclosures  and  tumuli,  and  the  contents  of 
the  latter — Mr.  Haven  denies  that  they  ex- 
hibit evidence  of  any  much  higher  civilization 
than  was  to  be  found  among  the  aboriginal 
Indians  before  that  mvsterious  decav  of  their 


which  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  tribes  which  seems  to  have  preceeded  by  some 


and  which  will  make  Mr.  Haven's  work  a 
standard  book  of  reference  for  future  students, 
we  may  hasten  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  we 
have  the  condensed  results  of  the  author's 
own  inquiries.  We  note  here  that  he  rejects 
the  hypothesis  of  an  earlier  geological  an- 
tiquity for  the  western  hemisphere.  He  dis- 
credits the  discovery  of  fossilized  human 
skeletons  in  geological  periods,  and  argues 
that  some  species  of  colossal  animals,  whose 
bones  have  been  sometimes  found  mingled 
with  human  remains,  were  contemporary  with 
our  race,  and  have  only  become  extinct  at 
comparatively  recent  periods.  Next,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  he  concludes  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  voyagers  from  Eu- 
rope or  Asia  might  have  been  driven  from 


time  to  time 
But  he  observes  that,  "  however  frequent 
foreign  accessions  may  have  been,  they  have 
not  had  the  power  to  affect  materially  the 
structural  uniformity  of  speech  and  physical 
conformation,  and  the  homogenous  mental 
type  of  the  original  inhabitants."  A  more 
extensive  migration  from  Asia  by  the 
Aleutian  Islands  our  author  considers  by  no 
means  improbable,  but  yet  far  from  being 
proved.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  that  the 
best  philological  and  physiological  inquiries 
tend  to  establish  that  the  American  aborigines 
were  a  distinct  and  peculiar  race,  though 
without  thereby  denying  the  primitive  unity 
of  the  human  family.  The  question,  however, 
must  remain  "  among  the  enigmas  of  im- 

Proceedini?  to  the  consider- 


few  centuries  the  arrival  of  Columbus.  This 
temperute  and  well-weighed  essay*  is  worthy 
of  the  very  highest  commendation.  Mr. 
Haven  has  approached  the  subject  in  almost 
a  judicial  spirit,  and  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
his  conclusions  implicitly.  We  borrow  his 
final  paragraph  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  and 
manner : 

41  We  desire  to  stop  where  evidence  ceases  ; 
and  offer  no  speculations  as  to  the  direction 
from  which  the  authors  of  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity  in  the  United  States  entered  the 
country,  or  from  which  their  arts  were  derived. 
The  deduction  from  scientific  investigations, 
philological  and  physiological,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  American  races  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Their  religious  doctrines,  their  superstitions, 
both  in  their  nature  and  their  modes  of  prac- 
tice, and  their  arts,  accord  with  those  of  the 

all 


upon  the  coasts  of  America,  j  most  primitive  age  of  mankind.  With 


their  characteristics,  affinities  arc  found  in 
the  early  condition  of  Asiatic  races ;  and  a 
channel  of  communication  is  pointed  out 
through  which  they  might  have  poured  into 
this  continent,  before  the  existing  institutions 
and  national  divisions  of  the  parent  country 
were  developed.  Fortuitous  arrivals,  too  in- 
considerable in  numbers  and  influence  to 
leave  decided  impressions,  may  at  intervals 
have  taken  place  from  other  lands ;  and 
geographical  facts  and  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena may  serve  to  explain  why  the  New 
World  remained  so  long  a  sealed  book  to  the 
cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  or  was  only 
known  through  the  vague  intimations  and 
rumors  alluded  to  in  history,  such  as  the 
chances  of  the  sea,  and  indefinite  report* 
from  barbarous  regions  and  peoples  would  be 
likely  to  bring  to  their  —  rf 


Meaning  or  thb  Word  "  Donnt,"  on 
"  Doxxi." — A  fountain  of  water  near  Lichfield, 
granted  to  the  friars  of  that  city  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  then,  and  for  a  long  subsequent 
time,  called  "  Donniwell."  What  are  the  deriva 
tions  of  Donni  in  reference  to  Donniwell  and 
Donnybrook  1— Notes  and  Queries. 


The  Custom-house  officers  on  the  Russian 
frontier  luive  received  the  strictest  orders  not  to 
allow  any  books  printed  abroad  in  the  Russian 
language  to  enter  the  country.  It  is  well  known 
that  manv  Russian  travellers  bring  back  with 
them  works  of  a  subversive  tendency,  which  are 
printed  in  London. 
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From  The  Press. 
Cathedri  Petri.  A  Political  History  of  the 
Great  Latin  Patriarchate.  By  Thos.  Green- 
wood, M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Books 
L  and  II.  London  :  Stewart,  1856.  The 
Same.  Books  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  London  : 
Stewart,  1858. 

Tins  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  learned, 
laborious,  impartial,  and  well  written.  In 
patient  industry  the  author  reminds  us  of  the 
divines  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Here  are  two  goodly  vol- 
umes, of  nearly  1,200  pages  taken  together, 
and  the  author  Btates  that  he  has  the  material 
for  three  more  already  prepared !  We  can 
hardly  call  to  mind  a  similar  instance  of  lite- 
rary labor  in  our  own  day.  And  it  is  the 
more  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
author  could  not  have  indulged  any  very  con- 
fident hope  of  gaining  many  readers. 

The  predominant  thought,  however,  which 
pervades  our  mind  is  that  of  wonder  that  any 
student  should  have  been  able  to  devote  him- 
self to  such  a  work,  knowing,  as  he  must  have 
known,  that  the  whole  is  but  a  learned  inves- 
tigation of  a  fiction  and  a  fraud.  If  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  really  as  people  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  supposed  them  to  be — if  the  Pope 
were  really  the  successor  of  £t.  Peter,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome — then  there  might  be  some 


it  waa  to  the  East,  and  not  to  the  West,  that 
he  turned.  His  first  epistle  is  addressed  "  to 
the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontua, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,"  and 
it  is  dated  from  Babylon.  His  second  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  parties,  and  he  wrote  it, 
he  tells  us,  not  long  before  his  death.  The 
earliest  writer  that  we  possess,  after  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  is  Clement,  the  third  Bishop  of 
Home.  He  speaks  of  both  Paul  and  Peter, 
but  he  makes  one  very  important  distinction 
between  them.  Paul,  he  says,  was  "  the 
herald  of  the  Gospel  both  in  the  East  and  in 

the  West  He  taught  righteousness 

throughout  the  world,  and  having  reached  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  West,  he  passed  out 
of  the  world  and  entered  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed."  Thus,  speaking  of  both  the  Apos- 
tles, he  distinguishes  one  of  them  as  having 
travelled  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East. 
Clearly  it  is  here  implied  that  of  Peter  he  had 
no  such  facts  to  record. 

But,  in  truth,  any  earnest  student  of  early 
Church  history  will  easily  satisfy  himself  of 
this — that  of  Peter's  visit  to  Rome,  or  bish- 
opric of  Rome,  there  is  no  evidence  in  any 
early  writer.  The  whole  story  was  fabricated 
about  the  time  of  Euscbius,  when  the  Roman 
See  began  to  feel  the  want  of  some  such 


show  of  reason  in  investigating  the  history  of , bas,s  to  8UPP°rt  ita  lofty  pretensions;  and, 
that  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  But  when  .  once  concocted,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  find- 
people  have  been  gradually  awakening  to  the  I  ,n&  fresh  mamtamers  of  the  fiction,  age  after 


people  nave  Deen  gradually  awakening 
fact  that  the  whole  idea  of  "  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter "  is  one  which  never  passed  through 
any  one's  brain  until  the  days  of  Euscbius — 
i.  until  three  hundred  years  after  the  sup- 
posed circumstances  had  taken  place — it  does 
seem  strange  to  find  a  man,  at  this  time  of 
day,  calmly  discussing  the  question  as  it  was 
supposed  to  stand  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Greenwood  correctly  states  that  "  no 
risit  of  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  West  is  as- 
serted in  direct  and  positive  terms  by  any  ex- 
tant Christian  writer  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries." There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
whole  story  of  the  Apostle's  visit  to  Rome, 


age — its  suitability  to  the  wants  of  the  case 
being  so  evident  and  so  complete. 

And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  turning-point  of 
the  whole  controversy.  All  else  ^epends 
upon  it.  Peter,  say  the  Romanists,  was  made 
by  our  Lord  the  rock  on  which  His  church 
was  built,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 
Now  Protestants  and  Papists  may  wrangle  *or 
days  and  weeks  upon  the  text,  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church," — and  may  fail  in  convincing  each 
other.  But  it  is  as  well  that  both  Protes- 
tants and  Papists  should  be  reminded,  that 
the  real  question  does  not  turn  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  words.    The  Papist  may 


his  bishopric  of  Rome  and  his  martyrdom  at  ^  wholly  right«  and  the  Protestant  utterly 
Rome  was  concocted  in  the  third  and  fourth  j  wronS' in  their  respective  views  of  this  pas- 
centuries,  when  the  Roman  See  began  to  !  RaKc»  without  the  Papal  Supremacy  being 

either  established  or  overthrown  by  that  con- 
troversy. Let  the  advocate  of  the  Papacy 
remark,  and  lay  it  well  to  heart,  that  however 


exalt  itself,  and  when  it  found  that  to  derive 
rank  and  power  from  "  the  first  of  the  Apos- 
tles "  would  greatly  aid  its  pretensions.  The 
Apostle  himself,  in  his  own  epistles,  plainlv  I  triumphant  he  may  be,  in  establishing  his 
tells  us  that,  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem',  ! vie"  of  lhe  word*  il1  Ma".  *>L  18,  he  will 
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only,  by  that  victory,  have  advanced  one  step 
in  the  argument ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  that, 
unless  he  can  prove  something  more  than 
this,  the  Papal  Supremacy  will  be  left  without 
a  basis. 

Suppose  all  that  the  Papist  claims,  in  this 
first  controversy,  to  be  quite  true  :  suppose, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  our  Lord  did  give 
to  Peter  a  primacy  over  the  other  Apostles, 
and  did  mean,  that  the  Church  should  be  built 
upon  him :  What  does  all  this  do  towards 
making  the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  visible  head 
of  the  Church?  Clearly,  nothing  at  all. 
For, — what  if  Peter  lived  all  his  latter  years, 
and  ended  his  days  in  the  East  ?  What  if 
he  never  even  visited  Rome ;  never  communi- 
cated in  any  special  way  with  its  Church  ; 
never  directed  any  epistle  to  the  Roman 


Christians,  or  sent  to  them  any  commands  ? 
Why,  then,  it  will  follow,  that  Peter  stood  to- 
wards Rome  in  no  other  relation  than  that  in 
which  he  stood  towards  Alexandria  and  Anti- 
och.  Consequently,  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
have  no  peculiar  title  to  assume  to  be  "  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter."  And,  finally,  their 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  something  higher  than 
the  Bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  is  seen 
to  be  the  merest  presumption  and  usurpation. 
Let  St.  Peter  have  what  primacy  he  may,  their 
claim,  the  claim  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  to 
inherit  this  primacy,  is  as  unfounded  a  pre- 
tension as  ever  was  set  up.  We  deny  their 
title :  we  call  for  proof.  No  proof  has  been, 
or  can  be,  adduced.  Yet,  without  such  proof, 
the  Papacy  becomes  an  open,  palpable,  unde- 
niable, usurpation  and  imposture ! 


Stone,  the  Mathematician. — Stone  was  I 
born  about  the  year  1700.  His  father  was  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who,  walking  one 
day  in  hi*  garden,  observed  a  ^atin  copy  of  | 
"Newton's  "  Prineipia "  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
thinking  it  bad  l>een  brought  from  bis  own  library 
called  some  one  to  carry  it  back  to  its  place. 
Upon  this,  Stone,  who  was  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  claimed  the  book  as  his  own.  "  Yours  !  " 
replied  the  duke  ;  "  do  you  understand  geome- 
try, Latin,  and  Newton  t  "  "  I  know  a  little  of 
them,"  replied  the  young  man.  The  duke  was 
surprised  ;  and,  having  a  taste  for  the  sciences, 
conversed  with  the  young  mathematician,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and 
the  candor  of  his  answers.  "  But  how,"  said 
the  duke,  "  came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all 
those  things  ?  "  "  Stone  replied  :  "  A  servant 
taught  me  ten  years  since  to  read.  Does  one 
need  to  know  anything  more  than  the  twenty-four 
letters  in  order  to  learn  everything  else  that  one 
wishes  1 "  The  duke's  curiosity  redoubled  :  he 
sat  down  on  a  bank,  and  requested  a  detail  of 
the  whole  process  by  which  he  had  become  so 
learned.  "  I  first  learned  to  read,"  said  Stone. 
"  The  masons  were  then  at  work  upon  your 
house.  I  approached  them  one  day,  and"  ob- 
served that  the  architect  used  a  rule  and  com- 
passes, and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  in- 
quired what  might  be  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  these  things  :  and  I  was  informed  that  there 
was  a  science  called  arithmetic  :  I  purchased  a 
book  of  arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it.  I  was  told 
there  was  another  science  called  geometry  :  I 
bought  the  necessary  l>ooks,  and  I  learned  ge- 
ometry. By  reading  I  found  that  there  were 
good  books  of  these  two  sciences  in  Latin  :  I 
bought  a  dictionary,  and  learned  Latin.    I  un- 


derstood also  that  there  were  good  books  of  tho 
same  kind  in  French  :  I  bought  a  dictionary, 
and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is 
what  I  have  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may 
learn  everything  when  wc  know  the  twenty-four 
letters  cf  the  alphabet."  Under  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Stone  some  years  after- 
wards, published  in  London  a  treatise  on  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  a  mathematical  dic- 
tionary, was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, and  became  a  distinguished  man  o'f  science. 
— Timbs'  School-dam  of  Eminent  Men. 


The  Common  Objects  of  the  Countrt. — 
By  tho  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Au- 
thor of  "  Common  Objects  of  the  Seashore," 
With  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Coleman.  Rout- 
ledgc. 

Lizards,  blindworms,  molehills,  newts  and 
toads,  beetles,  moths  and  butterflies  of  common- 
est occurrence  are  the  topics  of  this  little  book. 
Its  author's  purpose  is  to  furnish  at  tho  smallest 
possible  cost  a  pleasant  guide  to  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  of  a  countrv  life  or  country  holiday. 
As  in  his  book  upon  Common  Objects  of  the  .Sca- 
ler?, the  author  accompanies  his  written  des- 
criptions throughout  with  sketches  that  enable 
any  one  to  find  the  name  and  nuturc  of  any  ob- 
ject by  mere  observation  of  its  form,  the  pictures 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  index.  The  infor- 
mation tends  chiefly  in  the  direction  we  have  in- 
dicated. In  another  volume  we  must  hear  about 
our  birds,  and  again  in  another,  probably,  about 
our  common  English  trees  and  flowers.  The 
multiplication  of  cheap  books  of  this  description 
is  most  heartily  to  be  sought  and  encouraged  — 
Examiner. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  original  observa- 
don  in  this  volume,  especially  on  topics  that 
relate  to  the  author's  own  profession,  as  the 
diseases  of  the  island,  iu  climate,  physical  I 
features,  and  local  influences  in  their  bearing  j 
on  health  and  disease.    There  is  also  later 
and  more  precise  information  on  a  variety  of  j 
subjects,  as  the  topographical  divisions,  local 
institution*,  the  actual  details  of  government, 
and  the  peneral  statistics  of  Trinidad.  Like 
most  colonial  authors  or  writers  about  col-  j 
onies,  Dr.  De  Verteuil  overdoes  his  theme,  | 
entering  too  minutely  into  many  things,  and 
treating  them  too  much  in  the  "encyclojuedia  j 
or  gazetteer  style.    There  is  also  an  assump-  I 
tion  of  ignorance  in  the  world  at  large  as  j 
to  Trinidad, .which  may  possibly  be  true  ;  but  j 
which  does  not  arise  from  want  of  means  of 
learning.    Importation  of  free  Negroes  from 
America  to  the  West  India  colonies  at  large, ' 
as  well  as  to  Trinidad  individually,  was  not , 
only  discussed  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but 
tried  and  failed ;  for  bad  as  the  position  of 
the  colored  peonle  may  be  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  j 
worse  off,  as  far  as  money  earnings  are  con- 
cerned, in  the    British  colonies.    By  field 
labor,  even  assuming  a  steady  industrious  j 
adherence  to  it,  they  would  earn  less  than  at  i 
home  ;  in  mechanical  or  urban  employments 
there  are  not  many  openings  for  such  laborers 
in  the  colonies,  and  if  there  was  a  gain  for 
the  "  imported  "  in  social  standing,  there  was 
a  loss  upon  the  whole  in  material  advantages. 
The  mistakes  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  as 
a  colonial  writer  have  not  always  escaped 
without  remark  iu  England;  and,  not  to 
speak  of  other  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion, we  have  the  "  blue-books  "  on  Trinidad 
as  well  as  on  other  places.    For  using  up 
stale  matter  we  do  not  know  that  anybody,  I 
therefore,  can  be  well  excused.    For  fulness 
Dr.  De  Verteuil  has  this  reason  ;  he  is  not 
only  writing  for  Great  Britain  but  Trinidad,  I 
whose  knowledge  does  not  begin  at  home,  as  j 
it  rarely  does  vrith  large  or  small  countries.  | 

"  It  is  really  surprising  how  uninformed  j 
even  Trinidadians  are  regarding  their  own 
country.    Our  best  schoolboys  are  able  to  ] 
give  the  names  of  the  chief  rivers,  and  the  j 
position  of  the  principal  towns   in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  even  in  Russia  and  I 
China ;  but  they  are  ignorant,  jK*rhaps,  of  the 
names  of  theGuataro  and  Oropuce,  or  through 
what  county  the  Caroni  has  its  course.  They 
may  know  that  San  Fernando  exists,  but  may 
not  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  on  the  East- 

*  Trinidad:  its  Orography,  Xalural  Resources, j 
Administration,  Present  Condition  and  Prospects,  I 
By  L  A.  A.  De  Verteuil,  M.D.I':  Published  by  j 
V»  arcl  and  Lock. 


ern  or  on  the  Western  side  of  the  island  5 
they  can  give  the  principal  boundaries  and 
dimensions  of  Europe,  and  its  larger  king- 
doms, but  are  ignorant  of  those  of  their  own 
island  home ;  they  can  enumerate  the  chief 
productions  of  England  or  France,  but  they 
do  not  know  what  are  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  their  own  country,  or  whether  the 
quantity  of  sugar  exported  is  35,000  or  56,- 
000  hogsheads." 

Nor,  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  is  the  author 
himself,  according  to  his  own  admission,  so 
practically  well  informed  as  a  descriptive  his- 
torian and  reformer  might  be.  "  My  personal 
knowledge  of  the  island,"  he  writes,  "  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  localities  only,"  yet  its  extreme 
length  is  but  fifty  miles',  and  its  average 
breadth  is  only  thirty-five. 

A  main  motive  of  Dr.  De  Verteuil's  publi- 
cation regards  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  could  engage  the  attention  of 
this  country,  though  it  is  but  very  lightly 
considered  by  the  public  at  large,  namely  the 
real  social  and  economical  condition  of  the 
West  India  colonies  consequent  upon  Eman- 
cipation, and  what  are  the  proper  remedies 
for  the  evils  under  which  some  of  those  colo- 
nies are  admitted  to  suffer.  The  point  is 
perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  decide  as 
respects  the  smaller  islands,  with  their  suffi- 
cient supply  of  labor,  and  their  available  soils 
appropriated  if  not  exhausted.  Emancipa- 
tion has  probably  not  done  them  more  injury 
than  has  been  amply  repaired  by  their  share 
of  the  compensation-money.  1  heir  evils,  if 
evils  they  labor  under,  arise  from  their  limited 
surface  and  their  natural  circumstances,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  population  high 
and  low.  They  must  look  to  their  remedy 
from  stagnant  provincialism  through  some 
Mr.  Morton,  who  shall  teach  them  to  develop 
"  the  resources  of  their  estates."  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  and  Trinidad  are  in  a  different 
position,  from  the  paucity  of  labor  compared 
with  the  extent  of  fertile"  soil,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  vagrancy  and  squatting  afforded  by 
the  large  amount  of  unappropriated  land. 
What  the  social  and  economical  position  of 
these  three  colonies  really  is,  we-  nave  never 
seen  presented  in  a  way  to  carry  conviction, 
or  to  leave  any  satisfactory  impression  that 
we  had  reached  truth,  except  of  a  very  one- 
sided kind.  The  Abolitionist  dwells  upon  the 
natural  good  qualities  of  the  Negro  and  their 
improvement  consequent  upon  Emancipation. 
Without  altogether  denying  the  good  that  is 
in  the  Negro,  the  planter  is  prone  to  bring 
forward  his  failings,  especially  those  which 
affect  the  capitalist,  as  the  indisposition  to 
regular  and  sustained  labor,  his  love  of 
amusement  not  to  say  idleness,  bis  childish 
familiarity   approaching  insolence,  perhaps 
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something  worse  when  provoked,  as  well  as 
a  tendency,  not  always  confined  to  colored 
people,  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  by 
making  the  best  bargain  he  can  for  himself. 
It  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  more 
direct  economical  results.  The  planter  main- 
tains that  upon  the  whole  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  bad  times  as  well  as  good,  the 
Negro  is  physically  not  better  off  than  be- 
fore ;  his  seeming  luxuries,  on  which  the 
**  friends  of  the  African  "  love  to  dwell,  are  a 
sign  of  his  thoughtless  expenditure,  and  are 
moreover  unfairly  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  employer.  As  regards  his  own  condition, 
the  planter  is  lugubrious  enough  ;  absolute 
ruin  is  the  all-but  continual  theme.  There  is 
a  similar  discrepancy  as  regards  official  repre- 
sentations. They  are  colored ;  perhaps,  to 
sneak  more  accurately,  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  grounded  are  selected  by  the  writer 
according  to  his  bias.  Passing  travellers  who 
have  recorded  their  impressions  have  been 
too  short  a  time  in  the  colonies  to  learn  much 
of  their  social  or  economical  condition  ;  if  in- 
deed they  understood  the  importance  of  the 
inquiry,  or  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  it. 
A  searching  truthtelling  book  on  the  three 
once  great  British  sugar  colonies,  after  the 
model  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  books  on  the  South  J 
American  States,  is  a  literary  want  of  the  [ 
day.  Even  if  they  are  fated  to  fall  into  stag-  | 
nation  and  semi-barbarisin,  like  some  Span- 
ish-American Republic,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  record  of  the  facts  at  some  stages 
of  the  degradation. 

A  man  in  Dr.  I)e  Verteuil's  position  might 
have  produced  such  a  work  on  Trinidad  ;  but 
he  has  not.  His  account  of  the  colonial  agri- 
culturists and  the  colored  population  is  per- 
vaded by  the  contradictions  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  of  that  exaggerated  tone  which 
mostly  characterizes  colonial  writers.  In  one 
place  the  agriculturists  are  charged  with' 
11  egotistical  individualism,"  whatever  that  mav  j 
be,  and  other  faults  of  a  more  definite  kind.  | 
In  other  places  we  hear  of  some  agricultural 
improvements,  and  of  spirited  enterprise  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar, — novelty  in  ma- 
chinery, greater  ingenuity  in  processes. 
Times  and  persons  are  confounded.  The 
reader,  for  instance,  might,  unless  careful, 
apply  what  is  meant  of  the  earlier  importa- 
tions of  labor  to  the  present  time.  The  Doc- 
tor speaks  of  the  island  as  absolutely  infested 
by  hucksters,  by  the  pettiest  shop  or  stall- 
keepers,  and  by  nominal  artisans,  a  result  of 
the  prejudice  against  field  labor  surviving 
from  the  time  of  slavery,  and  perhaps  of  an 
aversion  to  hard  work.  Yet  he  wishes  an 
immigration  of  free  colored  people  from  the 
United  States,  knowing  that  thev  would  fol- 
low the  same  vocations,  thougn  in  a  more ! 
efficient  way.    Some  of  his  suggestions  are  | 


impracticable,  requiring  a  change  in  the 
Black  and  White  human  nature  to  be  dealt 
with;  others  could  scarcely  be  effected  with 
the  general  apathy  of  public  opinion  on  colo- 
nial questions  in  this  country,  and  the  vigilant 
earnestness  of  the  Anti-Slaverv  party.  Ilis 
idea  of  negotiating  with  the  United  States  for 
the  importation  of  colored  people,  meaning 
of  course  free  colored  people,  is  absurd  ;  he 
might  as  well  negotiate  with  Spain  or  Italy  ; 
the  American  Government   might  perhaps 

{rive  a  moral  impetus  to  such  a  movement, 
>ut  never  could  by  a  state-act  send  away  free 
Negroes.  The  most  practical  suggestion, 
and  a  very  good  one  it  is  we  think,  is  for 
the  Trinidadians  to  discard  their  prejudice  in 
favor  of  sugar  and  nothing  but  sugar,  and 
apply  themselves  to  productions  of  another 
kind,  especially  of  provisions  and  live  stock 
both  which  are  now  imported  at  a  very  heavy 
expense. 

The  difficulty  of  reaching  any  thing  like  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  upon  this  class  of  colo- 
nial questions  is  felt  even  in  questions  con- 
nected with  figures.  It  ap|>ears  that  after  a 
long  struggle  Trinidad  now  produces  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  equal  to  that  she  supplied  be- 
fore Emancipation.  In  1829  the  produce 
50,000,000  pounds  having  risen  to  that  quan- 
tity from  30,000,000  in  1819.  In  1852  the 
quantity  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  1829. 
Quantity,  however,  is  only  one  element  of 
the  subject.  Owing  to  the  admission  of 
slave-grown  sugar  the  price  is  much  reduced 
now  ;  and  the  greater  cost  of  production  has 
to  be  taken  into  account.  How  much  dearer 
are  the  wages  of  free  labor  than  slave  culti- 
vation, all  things  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion ?  Supposing  exact  truth  attained  on 
these  two  points,  there  is  still  to  be  brought 
into  account  that  enormous  waste  of  capital 
that  went  on  during  the  long  struggle  of 
some  dozen  years  in  abortive  experimental 
plans  of  importation.  In  Trinidad,  as  in 
other  colonies,  marriage  has  increased  among 
the  colored  population,  and  some  say  that 
immorality  has  decreased,  though  it  seems 
generally  admitted  that  there  is  still  nmple 
room  for  improvement.  At  Port  of  Spain  in 
1851  the  legitimate  births  were  192,  the  ille- 
gitimate 321.  By  1854  a  considerable  ad- 
vance had  taken  place,  most  probably  in  part 
accidental;  the  legitimate  were  215'  the  ille- 
gitimate only  222.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
ratio  of  mortality  is  greater  under  freedom 
than  it  was  under  slavery,  the  fact  is  very- 
startling  ;•  but  here  is  again  an  element  of  un- 
certainty; the  registration  is  probably  not 
very  exuet. 

What  the  final  result  of  Emancipation 
throughout  the  West  Indies  may  be,  is  one  of 
the  special  mysteries  of  the  future.  In  Trini- 
dad it  has  diametrically  falsified  the  predic- 
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tions  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  if  the  least 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  Dr.  l)e  Verteul's 
statements.  Nearly  a  generation  has  elapsed 
since  the  partial  freedom  of  apprenticeship, 
and  some  twenty  years  since  complete  free- 
dom. So  far  from  free  labor  being  cheaper 
than  slave-labor,  the  emancipated  Negro  will 
scarcely  work  at  all ;  the  main  reliance  of  the 
colony  is  on  the  Coolie  ;  for  though  the  Chi- 
naman is  a  sturdier  laborer,  he  is  insubordi- 
nate. Instead  of  the  delightful  picture  which 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  other  emancipators 
painted,  of  a  colored  yeomanry  producing  all 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  the  Tropics 
on  their  own  properties,  and  exchanging  their 
superabundance  wilh  the  traders  of  the  towns, 
amid  planters  ruined  it  might  be,  but  ruined 
justly  by  their  own  faults,  and  merchants  by 
their  extortions  and  usury,  the  towns  appear 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  compounding  the 
huckster,  the  "  odd-man,"  and  the  thief  and 
the  country  by  poor  peasants  or  squatters  im- 
perfectly cultivating  the  land  they  occupy  and 
ekeing  out  their  subsistence  by  plunder.  A 
physician  mav  be  pardoned  for  remarking 
that  they  arc  bad  patients.  The  most  impor- 
tant conclusion  in  a  general  point  of  view,  i* 
the  fact  that  voluntary  work  is  a  matter  of 
training.  The  newly-imported  Negro  will 
not  labor  unless  compelled;  even  the  East 
Indian  Coolie  requires  "stringent"  regula- 
tions. But  the  Chinaman,  whatever  his  other 
faults,  is  used  to  work,  and  will  labor  from 
the  first.  These  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  general  perusal  of  the  volume,  but  they 
may  be  supported  by  a  few  passages. 

"  The  Emancipated. — From  causes  already 
stated,  the  emancipated  claBses  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  retire  from  rural,  and  especially 
sugar  labor,  and  to  congregate  in  towns  and 
villages,  where  they  engage  in  petty  trade,  or 
adopt  some  handicraft.  The  number  of  shop- 
keepers, tailors,  carpenters,  &c,  is  conse- 
quently out  of  all  proportion,  compared  with 
the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  almost 
every  small  tenement  in  town  or  village  is 
occupied  by  some  retailer  of  fruit,  charcoal, 
&c. ;  in  addition  to  the  tribe  of  hucksters 
who  perambulate  the  streets  of  the  towns  and 
the  high  roads  of  the  rural  districts.  If  this 
could  oe  regarded  as  a  sign  of  prosperity 
there  would  be  ample  cause  to  rejoice ;  but 
quite  the  reverse.  These  shopkeepers,  trades- 
men, and  vendors,  may  be  said  to  have  ab- 
sconded from  the  agricultural  occupations, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  are,  in  general,  want- 
ing in  those  qualifications  which  are  neces- 
sary to  success  in  their  new  avocations.  As 
to  'the  fruiterers  and  other  petty  dealers  of 
the  like  genus,  the  stock-in-trade  (!)  displayed 
in  their  trays,  before  their  doors,  or  on  stands 
as  apologies  for  counters,  is  really  ridiculous, 
for  1  have  no  doubt,  were  an  inventory  of  ar- 


ticles taken,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  val- 
ue of  property  would  not  amount  tc  ten  shil- 
lings. Some  fruit,  a  few  pounds  of  charcoal, 
peas,  plantains,  &c,  constitute,  generally,  the 
whole  stock ;  and,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  the  vendor  barely  manages  to  eke  out 
a  most  precarious  livelihood." 

"  Colored  Patients. — Immediately  after, 
and  on  several  occasions  since  Emancipation, 
attempts  were  made  for  securing  medical  aid 
to  the  class  of  artisans  in  towns,  of  laborers 
located  on  estates,  and  of  small  settlers  gen- 
erally, on  their  contributing  the  small  sum  of 
ten  cents  per  week  for  each  working  person 
— children  and  old  people  being  attended 
gratuitously ;  incredible,  however,  as  it  may 
appear,  these  attempts  have  invariably  failed. 
After  a  few  weeks,  or  two  or  three  months  at 
the  utmost,  such  of  the  subscribers  who  had 
not  been  subject  to  any  attack  during  that 
period  withdrew  their  subscription,  on  the 
pretext  that  it  was  not  fair  they  should  pay 
for  the  doctor  whilst  they  enjoyed  g^ood 
health.  But  these  very  people,  when  ailing 
are  unwilling,  and,  in  most  cases  unable  to 
pay  the  fee ;  and  they  then  throw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  male  and  female  quacks,  or 
obeah  practisers,  who  bleed,  cup,  prescribe 
nostrums,  and  give  their  own  personal  attend- 
ance, exacting  more  or  less  from  their  dupes, 
according  to  their  own  status  or  reputation  in 
quackery  or  obcahism.  They  arc  punctually 
paid— chiefly  from  a  superstitious  dread  in- 
fused into  the  minds  of  their  patients — but 
always  retire  in  time  from  any  unprofitable 
field. 

11 A  Trinidad  Arcadia.  —  In  all  these 
nooks  and  corners  [of  the  ward  of  Oropuche] 
are  herded  together  large  bands  of  immi- 
grants, imported  into  the  colony,  particularly 
Congoes  and  Kroomen.  In  fact,  the  popula- 
tion of  Oropuche  may  be  characterized  as  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  different  countries,  in  an  unsettled  and 
migratory  state ;  Congoes,  Yarrabas,  and 
Kroomen,  from  Africa ;  Coolies  and  Chinese, 
from  Asia;  Americans,  [Negroes,]  from  the 
United  States;  Spaniards,  from  the  neigh- 
boring continent;  [Colored]  emigrants  from 
the  British  and  French  colonies,  with  a  lim- 
ited number  of  natives  of  Trinidad;  these 
compose  the  mass  of  this  motley  assemblage. 
Scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  this  district,  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  civilizing  institutions,  and  left  to 
the  unfettered  indulgence  of  a  disorganized 
and  half-savage  life,  moral  depravitv  and  ig- 
norance of  all  social  responsibility  /orm  their 
chief  characteristics.  Bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  nationality  or  tribeship,  they  have 
generally  banded  in  distinct  settlements, 
where  nought  is  to  be  found  beyond  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  social  aggregation.  Many 
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of  them  are  squatters,  regarding  with  suspi- 
cion and  as  intruders  those  who  enter  their 
settlements.  They  have  already  on  more 
than  one  occasion  behaved  riotously,  and  re- 
sisted the  agents  of  the  Government;  and 
unless  stringent,  but  at  the  same  time  pru- 
dent, regulations  be  adopted  and  enforced,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  that  instead  of  improv- 
ing, matters  will  become  still  worse." 

"  The  African  Negro.— Many  of  the  Afri- 
cans liberated  from  slavers,  and  who  had 
been  apportioned  to  the  planters  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  viz.,  that  they  should  work 
for  a  stated  number  of  hours  every  day,  on 
being  provided  with  lodging,  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  attendance,  but  who  could  not 
have  understood  what  was  meant,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  as  no  party  to  the  con- 
tract, determinedly  refused  to  work  and  ab- 
sconded into  the  woods,  prowling  about  in 
the  neighborhood  of  plantations  on  which 
they  ventured  at  night  for  plunder.  Others 
attempted  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their 
country,  as  they  imagined,  by  travelling  East- 
ward ;  not  only  did  they  carefully  avoid  in- 
habited localities,  but  when  they  did  encoun- 
ter any  of  the  inhabitants,  being  ignorant  of 
the  language  spoken  in  the  island,  they  could 
neither  understand  nor  make  themselves  un- 
derstood." 
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"  Trinidad  Squatters. — The  great  mn«s 
of  these  unsettled  settlers  is  composed  of 
Africans  who  more  than  other  classes  require 
the  lessons  of  civilization  and  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  law.  Now,  how  can  this  be  ob- 
tained whilst  the  objects  of  this  aim  are  lead- 
ing a  half-savage  Hie  on  the  outskirts  of  civil- 
ization ?  Their  dwellings  are  mere  huts  ; 
their  children  are  almost  in  a  state  of  nature 
as  to  clothing,  and  so  shy  that  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  bush  around  their  retreats 
on  the  approach  of  strangers,  particularly  of 
those  who  may  bear  the  marks  of  respecta- 
bility. When  the  squatters  are  left  undis- 
turbed they  generally  cultivate  ground  pro- 
visions, such  as  plantains,  manioc,  &c,  and 
occasionally  employ  themselves  in  job-work 
on  the  neighboring  estates.  They  may  be 
said  to  form  in  each  district  an  association 
for  mutual  support,  and  generally  manifest 
great  distrust  towards  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  this  confraternity." 

Subject  to  the  discrepancies  already  dwelt 
u]>on  l)r.  l)e  Verteuil's  Trinidad  may  be 
recommended  as  a  book  telling  the  latest 
facts  about  the  island.  But  the  reader  has 
somewhat  to  sift  the  facts  for  himself.  The 
book  would  have  told  better  with  the  busy 
English  public  had  it  been  less  diffuse. 


A  Male  Nrx. — A  singular  discovery  has 
lately  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles. 
For  the  last  fortv  years  a  person  known  as 
Mademoiselle  Savalette  do  Coulangcs,  had  in- 
habited that  town,  and  previous  to  the  year  1832, 
an  upper  room  in  tho  chateau  itself,  by  royal 
permission.  At  that  time  Louis  Philippe  having 
had  it  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  collec- 
tions of  painting*  and  statuary,  Mile,  do  Cou- 
langes  went  to  reside  in  tho  town.  Sho  lived 
chiefly  on  a  pension  of  lOOOf.  granted  by  Charles 
X.,  and  on  pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  various 
noble  families.  This  was  sufficient  to  have  ena- 
bled her  to  live  with  some  comfort,  and  at  least 
with  dcccncv  ;  but  this  last  point  seemed  a  mat- 
ter of  indirierenco  to  her.  Tho  lodgings  she 
successively  occupied  were  like  pig-sties  ;  tho 
den  was  worthy  of  the  inhabitant  Tho  person 
who  came  during  tho  day  to  minister  to  her  few 
wants— for  she  had  grown  old  and  infirm — was 
never  allowed  to  stop  over  tho  night  with  her. 

Some  days  ago,  on  entering  in  tho  morning, 
the  attendant  found  the  invalid  kneeling  against 
the  IkmI,  quite  dead.  A  secret  kept  for  half  a 
century  then  came  to  light :  the  supposed  Mile, 
de  Coulangcs  was  a  man  !  Papers  found  in  tho 
room,  and  which  certainly  had  been  documents 


belonging  to  a  demoiselle  Savalette  do  Coulan 
ges,  of  a  noble  and  well  known  family,  proved 
her  age  to  be  72 — his  countenance  was  that  of 
one  ten  years  older.  On  examination,  the  letters 
T.  F.  were  found  branded  on  the  shouldor.  How 
and  when  this  escaped  convict  had  found  means 
to  take  tho  placo,  name  and  papers  of  Mile,  do 
Coulanges,  to  receive  her  pension  and  pecuniary 
assistance  from  her  relatives,  is  still  unknown. 
It  is  probable  ho  murdered  her  and  concealed 
the  body,  but  how  ho  managed  to  carry  on  the 
cheat  so  long  undetected,  is  most  strange. — Paris 
Co,Tes/>ondencc  of  the  Philndtlphia  Bulletin. 


Elastic  Composition  for  Coatino.— Mr. 
B.  Parker,  Hammersmith,  for  making  I  cwt.  of 
elastic  composition,  proposes  the  use  of  india- 
rubber  about  10  lbs.,  which  is  mixed  with  Bay 
40  lbs.  of  tar,  when  the  following  materials  arc 
added  :  pulverised  chalk,  4S  ll»s. ;  sulphur,  1-2  lb. 
With  these  materials  are  incorporated  flax,  cot- 
ton waste,  or  other  suitable  material,  to  givo  a 
tenacious  character  to  the  whole,  about  20  lbs., 
making  together  118  lbs. ;  allow  for  waste  6  lbs., 
and  1  cwt.  remains.  The  mass  is  brought  into 
a  homogeneous  state,  and  rolled  into  sheets  or 
pressed  into  moulds. 
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THIS  little  volume  is  an  interesting  and 
■well-written  summary  of  a  very  pathetic  story, 
the  outline  of  which  is  probably  well  enough 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.    It  is,  how- 
ever, put  into  a  shape  and  accompanied  by 
reflections  which  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  in- 
terest them   once  more  in  its  repetition. 
Francis  Robert  Emmett  was  born  at  Dublin, 
in  1780,  and  was  the  youngest  of  three  broth- 
ers, eacli  of  whom  was  in  his  own  way  distin- 
guished.   Temple  Emmett,  the  eldest,  was  j 
at  the  Irish  bar,  and  died  after  practising ! 
there  for  seven  years  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction.    Thomas  Addis   Emmett,  also  a 
barrister,  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  I 
public  affairs.    Indeed,  he  was  so  much  mixed  1 
up  with  the  rebellion  of  1798  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  and  owed  his ' 
safety  to  a  long  imprisonment,  which  was 
succeeded  by  exile  to  the  United  StatCR,  where  1 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.    He  practised  j 
at  the  bar  of  New  York,  and  rose  to  great 
distinction  there.    Robert  Emmett  grew  up  \ 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  not  conceive  the  most  violent 
enmity  against  the  English  Government,  and 
from  a  very  early  age  ni»  extraordinary  clo- 

auence  and  his  extreme  opinions  attracted 
leir  attention  and  excited  their  suspicions. 
He  was  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
famous  Historical  Society  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  possessed  a  degree  of  political 
importance  which  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  . 
schoolboy  debating  society — and  it  was  very 
little  more — to  be  invested.  It  is  said 
that  the  Government  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  proceedings  of  this  body  that 
it  actually  deputed  a  man  of  some  standing  | 
and  eminence  as  a  barrister  to  go  to  one  of 
its  meetings  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
futing certain  republican  theories  advocated 
by  Emmett.  Whatever  his  political  influence 
over  his  college  associates  may  have  been,  it 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  in  1798  bv  his 
expulnon  for  refusing  to  take  a  species  of  teat 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Government,  which  the 
college  authorities  tried  to  impose  on  the  stu- 
dents. He  was  immediately  introduced  to  a 
wider  and  more  serious  scene.  Under  the 
retence  of  fiuishing  his  education  by  travel- 
ing, he  paid  several  visits  to  the  Continent, 
and  had  a  good  many  communications  with 
Bonaparte,  then  first  Consul,  whom  he  sup- 
plied with  memoirs  on  the  possibility  of  orga- 
nizing an  invasion  of  Ireland. 

These  intrigues  continued,  with  more  or 
less  activity,  until  the  year  1803,  when,  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  the  attempt  of  Na- 
poleon to  invade  this  country,  he  went  over  to 

*  Robtrt  Emmttt,  Paris.  1858. 
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Dublin  to  organize  a  revolt  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  have  l>een  seconded  by  the 
lancfing  of  a  French  army  on  the  south  coast 
of  Englnnd.  His  intention  was  to  surprise 
Dublin  Castle,  to  induce  the  peasantry  from 
various  counties  in  the  neighborhood  to  march 
into  the  town,  and  finally  to  call  together 
such  of  the  members  of  the  old  Irish  Parlia- 
ment as  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Union,  erect  them  into  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  proclaim  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land. He  organized  his  plan  with  very  re- 
markable secrecy.  Up  to  the  very  day  when 
he  made  his  attempt,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  his  intentions. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  July,  he  sud- 
denly placarded  the  walls  of  Dublin  with  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants,  calling  upon  them 
to  join  him  in  his  attack  on  the  Government, 
and  at  the  head  of  about  eighty  men  attempted 
to  capture  the  Castle.  A  considerable  mob 
collected  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  and 
whilst  Eramett's  followers  were  assailed  and 
repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  their 
principal  object  by  a  small  body  of  police, 
part  of  the  insurgents  fell  in  with  the  carriage 
of  Lord  Kilwarden,  and  murdered  him  in  tlie 
street,  and  before  the  eyes  of  his  daughter. 
Emmett,  says  his  biographer,  was  overpow- 
ered with  horror  and  disgust  at  the  perpetra- 
tion of  so  heinous  a  crime,  and,  shortly  after 
it  was  consummated,  left  Dublin,  though  not 
before  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  sharp  but 
unsuccessful  skirmish  with  the  troops,  who  in 
the  course  of  two  hours  completely  suppressed 
the  revolt.  Emmett  retired  to  the  Wicklow 
hills,  where  he  found  a  considerable  number 
of  persens  in  arms  ready  to  march  upon  Dub- 
lin. With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  them 
to  disperse,  and  hope  for  better  times ;  but  he 
persisted  in  revisiting  the  capital,  in  order  to 
take  leave  of  Miss  Curran,  to  whom  he  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged,  without  her 
father's  knowledge.  He  was  discovered  there, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  condemned  and 
executed.  His  trial  was  remarkable  for  the 
well-known  speech  which  he  made  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  and  which  competent  judges  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ever 
heard  in  an  Irish  Court  of  law.  It  is  cer- 
tainly pathetic  ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see 
how  "it  was  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  It  only  amounts  to  a  passionate 
assertion  that  he  was  right  and  the  law  wrong, 
which,  even  if  it  had  been  true,  was  not  to 
the  point. 

The  romantic  circumstances  of  Em  melt's 
career,  and  the  undoubted  courage  and  self- 
devotion  which  signalized  his  whole  life, 
have  surrounded  his  name  with  a  sort  of  halo, 
of  which  his  biographer  does  his  utmost  to 
enhance  the  splendor.  Emmett,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  those  persons  whom  every  one 
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is  bound  to  reverence  who  acknowledges  any 
higher  standard  of  merit  than  mere  success. 
England — such  ir  the  inuendo — stands  to 
Ireland  in  the  same  relation  in  which  Louis 
Napoleon  stands  to  French  liberty.  We 
have,  it  is  asserted,  a  clearer  view  of  our  own 
interest,  and  greater  perseverence ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  less  conscience  and  less  mind 
than  those  on  whose  ruin  our  prosperity  is 
founded.  The  world  is  ro  constructed  that 
the  cold,  hard,  unrnmantic  temper  which  has 
no  illusions,  and  which  is  never  deterred  from 
the  pursuit  of  its  own  ends,  is  more  than  a 
matcn  in  most  of  the  careers  of  life  for  sensi- 
bility, intellect,  and  genius.  Such  is  the 
moral  drawn  from  Emmett's  history;  and  it 
is  ingeniously  enough  contrived  to  comfort 
the  partisans  of  French  liberty  for  their 
defeat,  and  to  give  vent  to  a  sorf  of  sorenesR 
at  the  contrast  afforded  by  England,  which 
we  are  Rorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit  is  a  com- 
mon feeling"  amongst  a  large  class  of  French- 
men. We  fully  agree  that  mere  success  is 
often  nothing  more  than  that  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  which  has  been  the  great  puzzle 
of  life  since  David  wrote  the  Psalms ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  continual  failure  is  certainly 
strong  evidence  of  some  great  fault.  It  may 
be  susceptible  of  explanation,  but  it  unfortu- 
nately demands  it.  It  appears  to  us  that 
Emmett's  career  was  one  great  fault,  redeemed 
no  doubt  by  certain  splendid  qualities,  but 
founded  upon  wrong  principles  and  carried 
out  by  bad  means.  He  never  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  is  a  tremendous  responsibility, 
only  to  be  justified  by  the  most  extreme 
necessity,  to  attack  an  established  Govern- 
ment, and  to  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  in- 
quire whether,  if  Irish  independence  were 
possible,  it  would  not  be  a  mere  state  of 
organized  internecine  civil  war  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants.  As  the  event  showed, 
he  was  grossly  mistaken  as  to  the  character 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  "had  to  do.  He 
had  hoped  to  be  the  leader  of  a  bodv  of 
heroic  patriots — he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  cowardly  and  ferocious  mob,  by  whose 
excesses  he  was  so  disgusted  that  he  threw 
un  the  whole  undertaking  on  the  first  check 
wnich  it  received.  Indeed  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  whole  story,  that  if  his  enter- 
prise was  not  utterly  wild  and  desperate,  he 
was  a  very  fainthearted  person.  There  ore 
cases  in  which,  as  the  phrase  iR,  resistance 
to  a  Government  becomes  a  mere  question 
of  prudence,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  question 
of  vast  importance.  It  is  a  question  which 
men  decide  at  their  peril ;  and  if  they  decide 
it  wrongly,  they  are  justly  looked  upon  as 
amongst  "the  most  guilty  of  all  criminals. 
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Mere  failure  may  not  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  folly  of  the  original  plan ;  but  if 
Emmett's  plan  had  succeeded,  its  madness 
would  have  been  still  more  apparent  than  it 
is  now. 

The  view  which  the  volume  before  us  takes 
of  England,  and  of  the  sources  of  our  great- 
ness, is,  we  think,  as  unjust  as  it  is  unfortu- 
nately common  on  the  Continent.  No  one 
who  really  knows  what  Englishmen  are  would 
ever  think  of  describing  them  as  a  cold,  self- 
ish, calculating  race,  who  succeed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  faults  which  accompany  a 
generous  temper.  The  shallowness  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  arose,  are 
equallv  obvious.  In  that  sort  of  melodra- 
matic hastiness  which  characterizes  so  much 
French  speculation,  our  censors  personify 
England,  and  proceed  to  talk  of  "  her  *  self- 
ishness, "  her  intense  pursuit  of  self-interest, 
and  so  forth,  without  perceiving  that,  if  a 
great  mass  of  men  show  a  power  of  pursuing 
a  common  object  with  indefatigable  energy 
and  perseverance,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  call 
them  selfish.  Patriotism  and  selfishness  are 
utterly  inconsistent.  The  fact  is  that  Eng- 
lishmen have  more,  and  not  less,  than  other 
nations  of  that  generous  warmth  and  force  of 
feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  all  strong  char- 
acters, and  which  our  Continental  critics  deny 
to  us.  The  difference  lies  in  the  use  which 
we  make  of  it.  On  the  Continent  it  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  thing  (especially  in 
France)  to  draw  a  deep  line  between  the 
ideal  which  delights  youth  and  the  realities 
which  occupy  middle  age.  After  the  illusions 
of  the  one  n'eriod  are  dispelled,  the  other  is 
cold  indeed..  This  is  not  our  practice  here. 
We  do  not  make  all  our  gunpowder  into  fire- 
works, and  we  have  some  contempt  for  those 
who  do.  u  Woe  unto  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
princes  are  children !  "  The  poetry  of  a  man's 
character  must  be  weak  indeed,  if  it  does  not 
grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his 
strength.  It  should  display  itself,  not  in 
boyish  amusements,  but  in  the  grave  affairs  of 
life.  Our  romance  comes  out,  not  in  childish 
revolts,  gaudy  sentiments,  and  a  literature  of 
despair — it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  history 
of  England;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  those 
I  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  in  the 
'  existence  or  the  greatest  Empire,  the  strong- 
est institutions,  and  the  most  splendid  list  of 
daring  achievements  that  any  nation  in  the 
world  can  show.  Cold-hearted,  calculating 
selfishness  would  have  found  it  no  easy  thing 
to  storm  Delhi  and  to  relieve  Lucknow— to 
discover  the  North-West  Passage,  and  to  ex- 
'  plore  the  African  Continent — to  say  nothing 
of  founding  the  British  Empire,  and  peopling 
North  America. 
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A  SWEEP  THROUGH  THE  STARS. 


From  Household  Words. 
SWEEP  THROUGH  THE  STARS. 


Tiny  and  eren  microscopic  it  realty  is,  by 
comparison,  although  it  mny  boast  a  diameter 


One  of  the  most  curious  and  pleasing  delu-  of  eight  thousand  miles,  or  thereabouts,  either 
sions  to  which  the  soul  of  man  is  in  the  habit  from  P°le  to  pole,  or  from  the  equatorial  sur- 
of  yielding  itself  during  repose,  is  the  frequent  ft*06  °f  hemisphere  to  that  of  its  antipodes 
dream  in  which  the  sleeping  individual  fancies  ion  the  hemisphere  opposite.    Jupiter  alone 


himself  gifted  with  the  power  of  flight.  He 
is  uplifted  from  the  ground,  as  if  in  a  buoyant 
medium,  and  glides  without  an  effort  through 
the  scenes  of  an  ever-varying  panorama.  He 
skims  over  the  surface  of  azure  seas;  he 
traverses  the  glades  of  tropical  forests;  he 
passes  within  sight  of  Alpine  chains  of  rock 


is  equal  to  thirteen  hundred  Earths ;  the  Sun 
to  a  million  four  hundred  thousand  Earths ; 
Sirius  to  eleven  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  same.  But  all  that  enormous 
mass  of  matter  is  nothing — still  by  compari- 
son. Regard  the  firmament  of  Heaven  dur- 
ing any  clear,  cloudless,  moonless  night ;  the 


and  mountain ;  he  leaves  ordinary  combina-  deep-blue  vault  is  scattered  with  stars,  in 
lions  of  landscape  behind  him,  and  enters  number  prodigious,  wonderful.  Who  can  tell 
some  valley  whose  paradisaical  loveliness  has  their  multitude?  No  man  living;  and  it  is 
no  existing  type  amongst  earthly  realities,  probable  that  no  man  will  ever  live  who  can. 
He  even  feels' a  semi-consciousness  that  pic-  J  For  they  are  supposed  to  be  infinite ;  in  num- 
tures  of  6uch  surpassing  beauty  are  but  visions, ,  Der  absolutely  without  limit  or  end.  More 
after  all ;  and  he  makes  an  effort,  in  conse-  j  than  twenty  thousand  stars  arc  already  regis- 
quence,  to  prevent  himself  from  waking  to  j  tered  in  our  catalogues.  William  Herschell, 
behold  his  homely  chamber  instead  of  the  while  observing  certain  portions  of  the  Milky 
brilliant  phantasms  of  his  brain.  It  is  a  Way,  saw  more  than  fifty  thousand  stars  pass 
remarkable  pyschological  fact,  that  the  same  ,  over  the  field  of  his  telescope,  during  a  single 
identical  scenes  (which  have  no  original  type  bour,  in  a  strip  of  sky  only  two  degrees  in 
here  below,  from  which  they  are  copied)  are  j  breadth.  Laplace  admits  that  there  may 
visited,  in  dreams,  by  the  same  person,  after  Pxi«t  ten  thousand  million  stars ;  he  might 
the  lapse  of  days,  mo'nths,  and  years.  Land-  have  ventured  to  guess  as  far  as  a  million 
scape  dreams  cannot  be  evoked  at  will ;  they  |  thousand  million,  and  yet  have  remained 
return  spontaneously,  depending  probably  on  i  within  the  truth.  Put  the  sum  of  the  bulk  of 
certain  similar  conditions  both  of  mind  and  ftH  these  together,  and  then  say  whether  the 
body,  perhaps  including  the  further  circum-  J  Earth  is  not  a  microscopic  atom,  in  spite  of 

our  spelling  her  with  a  capital  E.  The  wonder 
is,  that  the  animalcules  who  creep  over  the 
surface  of  this  insignificant  particle  should  be 
endowed  with  sufficient  intellectual  power  to 
speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  Sun  and  the 


stances  of  ventilation  and  bedding.  Rut 
certain  it  is  that  their  visits  are  capricious  and 
irregular;  they  come  like  shadows,  and  so 
depart. 

It  would  be  a  delightful  privilege  were  we 
able  to  command  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  arrangement  of  the  Universe, 
to  treat  ourselves  to  a  spectacle  that  should  be  '  But  human  thought  and  imagination  can 
interesting,  instructive,  or  magnificent,  at  will,  easily  conceive  that,  beyond  the  space  acces- 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  intellectual  in- 1  sible  to  our  eyes  or  our  instruments,  there 
dulgence  is  the  perusal  of  some  able  book,  |  oxists  space  a  hundred  times,  a  thousand 
which,  by  the  power  of  its  subject,  and  the  million  times  larger  than  it, — than  the  finite 


magic  of  its  style,  carries  off  the  mind  to 
distant  realms  of  space,  and  to  far-removed 
epochs  of  time.  One  particular  flying  dream, 
with  which  hundreds  of  men  would  be  enrap- 
tured, were  they  able  to  command  it,  is,  not 
a  mere  passing  glance  at  things  of  the  earth, 
or  at  details  or  combinations  of  things  of 


space  which  our  finite  organs  and  instruments 
are  able  to  fath6m.  When  once  the  mind 
has  thus  far  climbed  these  lofty  heights,  whose 
utmost  summit  is  inaccessible  to  human  under- 
standing,— these  elevated  regions,  which  are 
really  the  mountain-peaks  of  truth, — it  falls 
wonder-stricken  and  prostrate  before  the 
earthly  semblance,  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  ]  measureless  power  of  Him  who  planned  the 

Universe,  wherein,  boundless  as  it  is,  perfect 
order  reigns  from  a  past  eternity  to  an  eter- 
nity to  come. 

Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  known  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  stars.  There 
are  stars  which  shine  with  white,  bluish, 
yellowish,  and  reddish  light  respectively ; 


celestial  scenery, — of  groups  of  worlds  and 
constellations,  such  as  would  serve  to  convey 
some  imperfec  t  idea,  less  of  planetary  life  or  its 
minutia?,  confined  in  its  compass  and  narrow 
in  its  scale,  than  of  the  grand  plan  and  dispo- 
sition of  this  our  corner  of  the  universe.  Let 
us  try  and  soar,  then,  in  Making  spirit,  since 
we  cannot  so  compel  our  slumbering  souls, 
and  mount  far,  far  above  that  tiny,  microscopic 
bit  of  dust  which  the  human  race  have  entitled 
Earth. 


there  are  single  stars,  like  our  sun  ;  and  there 
are  stars  which  go  in  pairs,  and  in  threes, 
revolving  round  each  other,  or  rather  round 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  ;  it  is  as  if  the 
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earth  and  the  moon  were  more  nearly  equal  I  ing  orbs  may  be  measured  by  scores  and 


to  each  other  in  size,  and  shone  with  their 
own  instead  of  with  borrowed  light. 

Astronomers  have  succeeded,  by  ingenious 
means,  of  whose  correctness  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  in  determining  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  stars.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
approach  to  a  conception  of  that  vast  distance 
is  by  making  use  of  the  rate  at  which  lijjht  is 
transmitted  for  the  measurement  of  the  inter- 
val between  us  and  them.  Now,  light  travels 
one  hundred  and  ninetv-two  thousand  miles 
in  a  second  of  time,  ana  it  takes  the  nearest 
star  more  than  six  years  and  a  half  to  send 
us  its  light ;  in  other  words,  supposing  that 
the  star  were  utterly  annihilated,  we  should 
continue  to  see  it  for  more  than  six  years  and 
a  half  after  it  had  disappeared  from  its  place 
in  the  heavens.  This  distance,  reduced  arith- 
metically to  miles,  becomes  a  rtnge  of  figures 
too  long  to  make  any  clear  impiession  on  the 
mind,  so  completely  does  it  overstep  our 
habitual  range  of  numeration.  Well,  Her- 
schell  believes  that  certain  nebulae  must  have 
taken  as  much  as  two  million  years  to  trans- 
mit us  their  feeble  and  cloudy  light,  so  that 


hundreds  of  yards ;  while  the  constellations 
of  fixed  stars  are  outlying  in  space  at  such 
extreme  distances,  that  no  change  in  their 
aspect,  no  alteration  in  the  perspective  of 
their  groups,  is  perceptible  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  if  we  flit  from  the  planetary  pea  to 
the  orange,  or  from  the  orange  to  the  plum. 
In  companionship  with  most  of  these,  are 
satellite*  or  moons,  whose  dimensions  are  as 
variable  as  those  of  the  planets  themselves, 
though  we  know  of  no  moon  so  small  at 
many  of  the  telescopic  planets.  Thus,  Titan, 
Saturn's  sixth  satellite  in  point  of  distance, 
discovered  by  Huygens,  is  much  more  bulky 
than  Mercury,  and  only  a  trifle  smaller  than 
Mars. 

Let  us  cautiously  (for  fear  of  burning  our 
wings)  approach  the  common  centre  and  parent 
of  our  own  planetary  family  ;  for  the  latest 
system  of  cosmogony  makes  him,  materially, 
the  father  of  us  all.  From  his  substance  are 
believed  to  have  been  born,  at  the  will  of  the 
Great  Artificer,  planets,  and  from  them  their 
satellites ;  from  the  sun,  too,  comets  and 
aerolites.  As  we  draw  near  to  the  mighty 
what  we  see  of  them  is  probably  their  past  luminary,  we  perceive  black,  angular,  irregular 
history  rather  than  their  present  state.  And  spots,  surrounded  by  a  penumbra  or  half- 
now  an  astounding,  extreme  idea,  which  obscure  fringe  with  radiating  puckers,  like 
stretches  our  thoughts  in  another  direction —  j  those  of  a  muslin  frill.  They  contract  and 
namely,  that  of  infinite  littleness.  Monsieur 
F.  Moigno  (and  others  with  him)  surmises 


expnnd,  opening  and  closing  like  the  thunder- 
clouds observed  in  a  stormy  sky.    Did  we 
that,  however  great  may  be  the  density  of  dare  to  venture  nearer,  we  should  find  that 


either  solid  or  fluid  bodies,  their  ultimate  and 
elementary  atoms  are  as  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  relatively  to  their  size,  as 
are  the  heavenly  bodies  in  open  space. 

In  our  flight  through  the  starry  firmament, 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  hover,  in  fond 
contemplation,  over  our  own  home  and  birth- 
place, our  solar  system, our  habitation, — earth 
and  her  sister  planets.  There  they  circle  be- 
neath us,  shining  orbs,  all  wheeling  in  one 
direction,  though  of  various  magnitude  and 
brightness,  around  their  lord Iv  master  the  sun. 
Seen  from  the  height  at  which  we  soar,  allow- 
ing a  complete  view  at  once  of  the  central 
star  and  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  the  Sun 
looks  like  a  globe  of  fire  some  six  and  twenty 
inches  in  diameter ;  Mercury,  his  nearest 
attendant,  is  of  the  modest  size  of  a  grain  of 
millet ;  next  comes  Venus,  the  size  of  a  pea ; 
the  earth  is  a  little  larger  pea ;  Mars  is  a 
good-sized,  nay,  a  large  pin's  head.  The  tele- 
scopic planets  produce  a  dazzling  effect,  like 
motes  of  dust  dancing  in  the  sunshine ;  they 
amount  to,  at  least,  some  fifty  or  sixty  small 
of  sand.  Jupiter  beams  like  a  fine 
it  orange,  while  Saturn  rivals  the  magni- 
tude of  a  billiard-ball.  Uranus  resembles  a 
phosphorescent  cherry;  Neptune  might  be 
taken  for  a  still  more  faintly  luminous  plum. 
The  apparent  distance  between  these  revolv- 
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these  luminous  and  flickering  stripes  are  the 
crests  of  immense  waves  of  flame,  or  incan- 
descent gas,  agitated  by  the  heavings  and 
tosaings  to  and  fro  of  the  solar  atmosphere. 
But  the  portion  of  the  sun's  disc  which  is 
exempt  from  spots  is  far  from  shining  with 
uniform  brilliancy.  The  ground  of  its  pattern 
— to  borrow  a  homely  phrase — is  thinly  over- 
spread with  a  multitude  of  little  black  spot* 
or  spores,  which  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
change,  as  if  curdled  matter,  or  some  chemi- 
cal precipitate,  were  rising  and  sinking  in  a 
transparent  fluid.  We  can  almost  see  that  an 
eddying  luminous  flood  is  intermingled  and 
boiling  up  together  with  another  non-lumin- 
ous tide,  without  any  actual  mixture  or  com- 
bination of  the  two  taking  place. 

When  the  Jesuit  Scheiner  first  discovered 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  he  dared  not  publish 
his  discovery,  although  he  confided  it  to  a 
few  of  his  most  intimate  pupils.  After  re- 
peated observations  had  removed  all  doubt  as 
to  their  existence,  he  consulted  the  Provincial 
Father  of  his  Order,  a  zealous  peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  refused  to  believe  in  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  because  Aristotle  had  said 
that  the  sun  is  all  over  shining  with  light. 
u  I  have  several  times  read  my  Aristotle,"  he 
sagely  observed,"  from  beginning  to  end, and 
I  can  assure  you  that  he  mentions  not  a  sylla- 
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ble  About  it  Go,  my  son ;  make  yourself 
easy,  and  take  it  for  certain  that  wnat  you 
suppose  to  be  spots  on  the  sun  are  nothing 
but  flaws  in  your  glasses,  or  your  eyes." 
Scheiner  olieved  his  superior's  advice,  said  no 
more  about  the  spots  on  the  snn,  and  retired, 
after  admitting  that  his  eves  must  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  Aristotle  in  the  right.  But  the 
spots  on  the  sun  were  not  to  be  so  put  down. 
A  senator  of  Augsbourg,  named  Veiser,  who 
had  heard  whispers  about  the  novel  heresy, 
wrote  to  Galileo.  The  astronomer  replied 
that  Scheiner's  eyes  were  as  good  as  need  be, 
and  that  he  himself  had  watched  those  spots 
for  some  time  past 

The  size  of  these  ever-changing  spots  is 
sometimes  exceedingly  great,  covering  a  su- 
perficies several  times  larger  than  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  were  it  spread  out  flat, 
instead  of  being  spherical*  Die  first  result 
of  this  discovery  was  the  proof  that  the  sun, 
which  had  always  been  regarded  as  perfectly 
motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  had 
a  rotary  movement  on  its  own  axis.  By  ob- 
serving the  time  that  each  spot  required  to 
return  to  tjie  same  apparent  position,  it  was 
found  that  the  sun  performed  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  about  five-and-twenty  days  and  a 
half.  Thus,  the  hour  of  a  solar  day, — which 
day,  however,  can  scarcely  have  an  alterna- 
tion of  light  and  darkness,  like  ours, — is 
equal  to  a  whole  terrestrial  day  and  some- 
thing more.  The  difference  gives  a  slight 
idea  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  two  re- 
spective globes ;  time,  or  rather  its  means  of 
measurement,  bears  here  a  certain  proportion 
to  space.  The  size  of  the  sun  is  oppressive 
to  think  of.  If  we  suppose  the  earth  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  sun,  like  the  kernel 
inside  a  peach,  so  that  their  two  centres  coin- 
cided, t he-entire  orbit  of  the  moon  would  lie 
within  the  solid  body  of  the  sun,  about  half- 
way between  the  centre  and  the  surface.  To 
comprehend  the  truth,  therefore,  we  must 
conceive  a  spherical  mass,  whose  radius 
stretches  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
twice  the  distance  of  the  moon.  A  vessel 
which  circumnavigates  the  earth  in  three 
years,  would  require  considerably  more  than 
the  longest  human  life,  namely,  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  to  perform  a  similar  feat  of 
navigation,  if  sailing  at  the  same  rate,  round 
the  sun.  The  study,  therefore,  of  solar  geog- 
raphy, and  any  thing  like  extensive  solar 
travels,  must  be  difficult  undertakings  for 
dwellers  on  the  sun,  unless  their  term  of  life 
is  very  much  more  extended  than  our  own. 
After  this,  think  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
magnificent  luminary,  the  Dog-star,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  eight  times  as  large  as  the 
sun. 

Weight,  or  the  force  of  gravity,  is  twenty- 
eight  times  as  powerful  at  the  surface  of  the 


j  sun  as  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A 
full-grown  man,  like  one  of  ourselves,  if  he 
fell  on  the  sun,  from  a  height  equal  to  bis 
own  stature,  would  be  smashed  as  if  he  had 
thrown  himself  from  an  earthly  steeple. 
Elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  weighing  twenty- 
eight  times  as  much  as  they  do  in  their  ter- 
restrial haunts,  would  be  immovable  fixtures  j 
their  muscles  would  not  serve  to  stir  them, 
were  ill-luck  to  convey  them  to  a  solar  forest. 
A  Daniel  Lambert,  sent  to  the  sun  for  exhi- 
bition.  would  sink  to  the  ground,  and  would 
be  flattened  and  outspread  by  the  force  of  his 
own  weight,  like  a  looBe  bag  of  quicksilver 
here.  Supposing  the  existence  of  a  solar 
population — a  hypothesis  which  is  generally 
accepted,  and  on  rational  grounds,  at  present 
— we  must  believe  them  to  be  little  fragile 
creatures,  with  frames  of  the  utmost  lightness 
and  suppleness.  The  only  bodily  constitu- 
tion which  seems  possible  under  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed,  is  analogous 
to  that  with  which  popular  imagination  has 
endowed  the  Bylphs  of  the  air,  and  the  fairies 
•of  the  wood ;  they  must  be  made  up  of  dew 
and  vapor,  held  together  by  gossamer  bones, 
and  cobweb  muscles. 

The  spots  on  the  sun  also  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  its  physical  constitution.  It  was  found 
by  ingenious  observations  that  those  spots  are 
nothing  else  than  holes  through  which  the 
body  itself  of  the  luminary  is  caught  sight  of. 
The  sun,  therefore,  is  composed  of  two  very 
different  materials,  namely,  the  internal  maBs, 
which  is  a  solid  body,  non-luminous,  and 
black ;  and  a  superficial  envelope,  which  con- 
sists of  a  light  stratum  of  inflamed  substance, 
whence  the  star  appears  to  derive  its  light- 
and-heat-giving  power.  An  elastic  fluid,  elab- 
orated on  the  dark  surface  of  the  sun,  and 
floating  upwards  through  the  luminous  coat, 
would  force  it  aside  temporarily,  like  the 
drawing  back  of  a  curtain,  and  so  produce 
the  effect  of  spots.  This  notion  gives  two 
distinct  atmospheres  to  envelope  the  interior 
globe  of  the  sun.  He  rejoicetn  as  a  giant  to 
run  his  course — somewhere  in  the  direction 
of  the  constellation  Hercules — and  bedecks 
himself  with  light  as  it  were  with  a  garment. 
The  latest  observations  suggest  the  belief 
that  the  sun  has  not  less  than  three  distinct 
coats. 

The  opinions  of  the  learned  on  this  curious 
point  have  changed  completely  and  rapidly. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  one 
Doctor  Elliot  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
the  murder  of  one  Miss  Boydell,  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage.  His  friends  defended  him 
successfully,  on  the  plea  of  madness;  they 
brought  before  the  jury  certain  writings,  in 
which  the  doctor  maintained  that  the  light 
of  the  sun  came  from  what  he  called  a  dense 
and  universal  aurora,;  in  short,  an  aurora 
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borealis,  which  entirely  surrounded  the 
of  the  sun.  He  also  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  sun,  in  spite  of  the  torrents  of  light 
and  heat  which  it  unceasingly  pours  over  the 
planetary  system,  might  still  itself  enjoy  so 
moderate  a  temperature  at  its  actual  surface 
as  to  he  habitable.  A  few  years  later,  Wil- 
liam Herschell  astonished  the*  world  by  adopt- 
ing the  criminal  lunatic's  ideas.  He  declared 
that  the  matter  which  causes  the  sun  to 
Rhine  is  neither  a  liquid  nor  an  elastic  fluid 
but  a  stratum  of  phosphoric  clouds  floating 
in  the  sun's  transparent  atmosphere.  The 
lower  atmosphere  is  not  luminous,  hut  merely 
reflect*  the  light  of  the  upper  one.  Arago 
by  meana  of  polariscopic  experimenta,  has 
furnished  what  is  considered  proof  that  the 
luminous  portion  of  the  sun  is  of  a  gaseous 
nature.  Mr.  Thomas  Woods  deduces  from 
pbotographic  results,  the  probability  that  the 
nature  of  the  aun  is  analogous  to  that  of 
flame,  since  their  results  are  identical.  Each 
solar  atmosphere,  separated  by  a  certain  in- 
terval, ia  endowed  with  independent  move- 
ments. The  thickness  of  the  atmosphere*  is 
estimated  at  between  two  and  three  thousand 
miles.  Modern  science,  which  has  swept  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  into  nothingness  by 
the  ever  increasing  assurance  that  the  moon 
has  no  respirable  atmosphere,  has  given 
almost  official  authority  to  the  fact  that  or- 
ganized beings  dwell  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  and  exist  unscorched  by  his  ardent  rays. 

Boffin's  cosmological  theory,  that  a  comet, 
striking  the  sun  obliquely,*  knocked  off 
splashes  of  igneous  matter  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and  so  produced  the  planets  and  their 
satellites,  has  long  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
at  the  present  day  has  received  its  death- 
blow, from  the  current  belief  that  the  mass 
of  a  comet  is  next  to  nothing.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded the  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  who  main- 
tained that  our  whole  solar  system  was  once 
a  vast  rotatory  nebula,  rarefied  by  excessive 
heat,  and  whose  limits  reached  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Neptune ;  that  the  planets  were 
formed  by  the  process  of  cooling  and  con- 
densation, at  the  successively-outward  boun- 
dary of  this  fiery  atmosphere,  from  zones  of 
vapor  that  were  thrown  off  from  the  plane 
of  its  equator  as  they  gradually  hardened 
and  contracted  into  smaller  dimensions. 
Buffon  and  Laplace  agree  on  one  point ; 
they  both  of  them  make  the  planets  proceed 
from  the  sun.  Every  one  is  now  of  the  same 
opinion  in  that  respect.  Nobody  scarcely 
ventures  to  doubt  that  the  earth  is  of  igneous 
origin  ;  and  the  sun  is  the  only  known  source 
of  neat  in  our  svstem.  But  now,  a  bold 
philosopher,  M.  Boutigny  (dTDvreux),  who 
backs  his  theory  by  facts  and  experiments, 
holds  that  the  planets  are  the  direct  and 
immediate  offspring  of  the  sun,  without  the 
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intervention  of  a  blow  from  a  comet,  or  a 
condensation  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  The 
satellites,  being  the  children  of  the  planets, 
|  are  consequently  the  grandchildren  of  the 
sun  by  lineal  descent. 

M.  Boutigny  considers  the  central  sphere 
of  the  sun  as  a  body  in  the  spheroidal  state, 
preserved  from  the  action  of  its  own  blaring 
atmosphere  by  the  property  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  reflecting  caloric.  The  entire  sun 
has  a  movement  of  rotation  on  its  axis,  and 
every  one  of  its  atoms  takes  part  in  the  same 
movement.  Independent  of  this  motion,  the 
sun  and  every-  one  of  its  molecules  are  ani- 
mated by  the  vibratory  motion  observed  in 
all  bodies  in  the  spheroaial  state.  And  now, 
let  us  not  forget  tne  enormous  volume  of  the 
sun, — so  great,  that  all  the  planets  and  their 
satellites  put  together  scarcely  make  the  six 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  it.  These  points 
laid  down,  what  more  is  wanted  to  make  the 
planets  to  be  born  of  the  sun  ?  Nothing  but 
vibrations  of  great  force  and  amplitude,  for 
the  projection  of  a  portion  of  the  sun's  own 
substance  beyond  his  incandescent  or  exterior 
atmosphere.  Of  this  nature  are  the  volcanic 
eruptions  and  the  earthquakes  on  our  own 
globe,  which  are  propagated  by  vibration, 
waves,  or  undulations.  The  sun  having  a 
movement  of  rotation  from  west  to  east, 
everything  which  proceeds  from  the  sun 
must  have  also  a  rotatory  movement  from 
west  to  east,  and,  moreover,  a  motion  of  pro- 
gression in  the  same  direction.  The  satel- 
lites are  also  part  and  parcel  of  the  sun,  but 
subsequently  shot  into  space  by  the  explosive 
force  of  the  planets  around  which  they  now 
revolve.  The  moon,  for  instance,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  earth.  Unless  the  tearing 
up,  and  the  projection  of  a  portion  of  our 
globe  into  open  space  be  admitted,  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  satisfactorily  the  hollowing- 
out  of  the  basins  which  contain  the  oceans : 
whilst  it  is  naturally  accounted  for,  by  admit- 
ting the  projection  of  the  forty-ninth  part 
(reckoning  by  bulk)  of  the  earth's  substance, 
which  cast-off  portion  now  forms  the  lunar 
sphere.  Such  explosions  are  doubtless  going 
on  at  the  present  day  in  other  worlds. 
When  the  explosions  take  place  in  a  direc- 
tion which  is  not  far  from  perpendicular,  the 
force  which  occasions  them  is  combined  with 
the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  solar  material 
may  be  projected  in  masses  sufficiently  con- 
siderable, and  to  distances  sufficiently  great 
to  form  the  planets  of  our  system.  'On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  explosions  shoot  out 
their  charge  in  either  of  the  other  direction, 
the  small  masses  which  alone  can  be  pro- 
jected beyond  the  limits  of  the  sun's  blazing 
atmosphere,  are  thereby  destined  to  traverse 
the  heavens  in  all  directions,  and  become 
comets,  aerolites,  or  asteriods,  with  orbit* 
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more  or  less  elliptical,  and  sometimes  even 
irregular,  causing  them  to  wander  from  sys-  j 
tern  to  system. 

Olbers  was  of  opinion  that  the  telescopic  | 
planets  were  simply  the  remains  of  a  former 
planet  which  had  burst  into  fragments.  Arago 
favors  this  opinion,  which  receives  a  powerful 
corroboration  from  the  strange  fact  related  by 
Varro,  which  appears  to  have  occurred  about 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  before 
the  Christian  era :  "  the  planet  Venus  was 
seen  to  change  its  diameter,  its  color,  its 
shape,  and  its  course."  The  doubling,  or 
division  of  several  comets,  is  a  well-observed 
and  well-proved  phenomenon ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  is  the  discovery,  on 
the  very  same  day  of  1848,  in  Europe  and 
America  respectively,  of  a  new  satellite  of 
Saturn.  According  to  M.  Boutigny's  ideas, 
this  new  satellite  was  discovered  immediately 
after  its  birth,  or  projection  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  Saturn  is  still  agitated  by  grand  vibra- 
tory movements,  in  which  the  centrifugal 
force  predominates.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
admit  that  Saturn,  who  has  been  constantly 
watched  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  last 
satellite  but  one,  should  have  been  able  to 
hide  from  so  many  prying  eyes  the  new- 
hatched  bantling,  whose  existence  has  been 
so  recently  signalized. 

Aerolites  are  presumed  to  be  shot  out  from 
volcanoes  in  the  sun  in  a  direction  parallel  or 
obliquelv  inclined  to  its  axis  of  rotation.  The 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  and  their  property  of  being  self-lumin- 
ous, which  is  a  property  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  sun.  A  meteor  has  been  seen  to  ap- 
pear in  the  firmament,  at  a  distance  double 
that  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  to 
direct  its  course  towards  our  planet :  but,  on 


'  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moon,  it 
j  described  a  curve  convex  to  the  earth,  rushed 
towards  the  moon,  and  disappeared.  Its 
I  luminosity  was,  therefore,  not  owing  to  any 
[  combustion  in  our  atmosphere.  Aerolites 
have  been  supposed  to  come  from  lunar  vol- 
canoes; but  the  moon  has  never  possessed 
volcanoes,  though   she  has  mountains  in 
plenty,  and  though  she  herself  is  of  volcanic 
origin. 

To  sum  up.  Planets,  celestial  meteors,  and 
aerolites,  are  all  the  immediate  offspring  of 
the  sun,  as  satellites  are  the  offspring  of  their 
respective  planets.  Consequently,  the  mat- 
ter of  which  our  system  is  composed,  must  be 
essentially  of  the  same,  or  very  similar  na- 
ture, throughout.  Gold  in  Venus  would  tally 
with  gold  in  Jupiter.  Earthly  ice  would  be 
homogeneous  with  the  ice  of  Saturn. 

But,  if  all  the  bodies  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem are  the  progeny  of  the  sun,  whence  comes 
the  sun  himself?  From  another  much  more 
voluminous  sun,  to  whom  ours  would  be  noth- 
ing but  a  planet,  or  a  satellite  merely.  And 
this  other  sun  ?  From  a  third,  vaster  stilL 
And,  after  that,  what  then  ?  And  again, 
what  then  ?  To  what  first  commencement 
can  we  trace  the  life,  the  laws,  and  the  move- 
ment, which  the  Eternal  Almighty  Ruler  has 
ordained  to  exist  throughout  His  Universe  ? 
Whatever  he  may  do,  and  wherever  he  may 
seek,  the  proudest  human  intellect  is  obliged 
at  last  to  bow  and  worship  before  the  incom- 
prehensible power  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  suns  and  worlds.  All  we  know  is,  that  be- 
fore the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  the  earth  and  the  world  were  made, 
there  was  One  who  ruled  from  everlasting, 
and  who  will  rule  world  without  end. 


Just  as  Well  to  r»o  it  in  a  TIcrrt. —  J 
Why,  vou  see,  when  my  man  fame  a  court  in' 
me,  I  hadn't  the  least  thought  of  what  he  was 
after — not  I.  Jobie  came  to  our  house  one 
night,  after  dark,  and  rapped  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  sure  enough  there  stood  Jobie 
right  before  my  face  and  eyes.  "  Come  in,"  sez 
I,  "  and  take  a  cheer."  "  No,  Lizzie,"  sez  he,  j 
"  I've  come  on  an  arrant,  and  I  always  do  my 
arrants  fust."    "But  vou  had  bettor  come  in 

and  take  a  cheer,  Mr.  W  ."    "  No,  I  can't. 

The  fact  is,  Lizzie,  I've  come  on  this  'ere  court- 
in'  business.  My  wife's  been  dead  these  three 
weeks,  and  cverthing's  going  to  rack  an'  ruin 
right  straight  along.  Now,  Lizzie,  cf  you've  a 
mind  to  hev  me,  so'  take  care  of  ray  house,  w' 
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my  children,  an'  my  things,  tell  me,  an'  I'l 
come  in  an'  take  a  cheer;  if  not,  I'll  get  some 
one  else  tu."  Why  I  was  skeered,  and  sed — 
"  If  vou  come  on  this  eourtin*  business,  come 
in  ;  t  must  think  on't  a  little."  14  No,  I  can't 
till  I  know.  That's  my  arrant — an'  I  can't  sit 
down  till  my  arrant's  done."  "  I  should  like  to 
think  on't  a  day  or  two."  "No,  you  needn't 
Lizzie."    "  Well,  Jobie,  if  I  must,  I  must— so 

here's  to  you  then."    So  Mr.  W  came  in. 

Then  he  went  after  the  Squire  an'  he  married  us 
right  off,  an'  I  went  home  with  Jobie  that  verv 
night.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  these  long  eourtin *s 
don't  amount  to  nothing  at  all.  Just  as  well  to 
do  it  in  a  hurry. 
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From  The  London  Journal. 
THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HESSIAN  BOOTS. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  regularly  frequenting  the  well-known  Cafe, 
de  Foy  in  the  Palais  Royal,  about  the  year 
1815,  was  a  little  old  man,  very  carefully 
drensed,  although  his  costume  constituted  a 
real  anachronism.  His  head  was  enveloped 
in  a  warm  Welsh  wig,  with  a  long  thick  queue 
depending  from  it,  which  appeared,  when 
viewed  from  its  hinder  aspect,  to  resemble  a 
full-grown  cabbage,  with  the  stem  still  dang- 
ling from  its  circumference.  His  pantaloons 
were  of  black  cloth,  and  were  met  midway 
down  his  stumpy  legs  by  long  Hessian  boots, 
garnished  with  tassels,  and  bright  as  the  sur- 
face of  a  poiished  mirror ;  a  long  green  waist- 
coat fell  downwards  in  folds  so  as  to  cover 
in  part  a  round  and  well-developed  paunch  ; 
a  loose  and  capacious  coat,  of  a  deep  marroon 
color,  decorated  with  large  bright  metal  but- 
tons, and  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the  era 
of  the  Republic,  incased  the  outward  man : 
and  a  hat,  bevelled  off  into  a  sugar-loaf  form 
surmounted  the  wig,  and  completed  the 
equipment. 

Alter  all,  however,  this  costume  was  noth- 
ing very  extraordinary,  or  indeed  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  hundreds  of  antiquated 
men  who  about  this  epoch  were  to  be  seen 
swarming  forth  in  fine  weather,  like  a  host 
of  innocent  green  frogs,  basking  in  the  sun 
after  a  spring  shower.  The  little  old  man  in 
question  visited  the  Cafe*  de  Fov  every  morn- 
ing precisely  at  one  o'clock,  called  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  with  cream,  and  a  roll  of  bread, 
which  he  always  divided  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  circular  slices.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  this  bread  should  be  stale,  and  as 
they  knew  the  peculiar  fancy  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  this  respect,  a  roll  was  carefully 
reserved  from  each  day's  consumption,  and 
put  aside  for  his  breakfast  the  following 
morning.  From  this  practice  the  old  gentle- 
man became  known  among  the  different 
waiters  by  the  sobriquet  of 44  the  old  man  who 
always  ate  stale  bread." 

The  old  gentleman's  state  of  existence  was 
so  uniform,  and  his  movements  so  regular,  as 
to  resemble  in  no  small  degree  those  of  an 
automaton.  He  entered  the  cafe*  every 
morning  without  looking  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  and  proceeded  directly  forwards  to  a 
little  round  table,  isolated  and  incommodious, 
and  which  for  this  reason  was  nearly  always 
vacant.  After  being  served  with  his  break- 
fast he  invariably  abstracted  two  out  of  the 
five  pieces  of  sugar  which  figured  beside  his 
cup,  and  conveyed  them  into  the  dexter 
pocket  of  his  green  waistcoat :  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  butter  in  succession  each  of  the 
numerous  morsels  of  bread,  adding,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  precisely  the  same  number  of  grains 


of  salt  to  each,  and  then  ate  his  breakfast, 
cautiously  abstaining  from  looking  at  any  of 
the  journals  or  periodicals. 

Some  of  the  ardent  politicians  who  fre- 
quented the  ratV-  expressed  astonishment  and 
contempt  at  this  last  habit,  and  regarded  the 
little  old  man  as  a  very  Vandal,  careless  of 
the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country.  The 
more  judicious,  and  among  them  myself,  were 
of  a  different  opinion;  we  considered  him, 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  a  very  paragon 
of  prudence  and  wisdom.  Inattentive  to 
both  parties,  "  the  man  who  always  ate  stale 
bread  "  pursued  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  way 
without  change.  He  never  attempted  to 
form  any  intimacies,  or  suffered  any  unneces- 
sary expressions  to  escape  from  his  lips  ;  his 
breakfast  was  eaten  in  silence,  and  usually 
terminated  with  the  finale  of  a  march  beaten 
with  his  fingers  on  the  table :  his  next  step 
consisted  in  pulling  up  the  Hessian  boots  to 
their  greatest  altitude,  after  which  he  paid 
for  his  breakfast,  gave  the  waiter  a  sou,  and 
left  the  house  without  saluting  the  dame  de 
comptoir. 

The  worthy  old  gentleman's  habits  and 
peculiarities  excited  so  much  attention  among 
tke  customers  and  waiters  at  the  coffee-house, 
and  his  manners  were  so  gentle  and  docile, 
that  some  of  the  younger  people  began  to 
think  he  would  prove  an  eligible  butt  for 
their  pleasantries.  A  sub-lieutenant  on  half- 
pay,  and  in  want  of  cheap  amusement,  deter- 
mined one  day  to  forestall  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  accustomed  seat,  and  take  possession 
of  the  table  to  which  he  was  attached.  The 
little  man  arrived,  and  without  being  discon- 
certed took  his  place  on  the  opposite  side. 

44  There  is  no  room  here  for  two,"  said  the 
young  fire-eater,  twirling  his  moustache. 

44 1  have  used  this  table  for  months,"  re- 

Slicd  the  old  man  without  moving,  and  in  a 
eprecating  tone  of  voice. 
The  soldier  could  not  resist  the  appeal, 
and  retreated  from  the  field.  This  occur- 
rence encouraged  one  of  the  waiters  to  make 
a  further  trial  of  his  equanimity  :  the  little,  old 
man,  unwilling  as  I  have  said  to  waste  words 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  out  his  fore-finger 
to  intimate  the  quantum  sufficit  of  coffee  and 
of  cream.  The  waiter,  pretending  inadvert- 
ence, directed  the  stream  of  boiling  coffee 
over  the  finger  of  the  original,  at  the  instant 
that  he  waved  it  forth  as  a  signal  to  cease 
pouring.  The  sufferer  rose  silently  from  his 
seat,  and,  with  an  alacrity  for  which  no  one 
gave  him  credit,  brought  the  point  of  his  stout 
Hessian  boot  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the 
person  of  the  waiter  which  was  uncovered 
with  coat  tails,  and  sent  the  joker  spinning 
across  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 

The  waiter  was  exiled  from  the  coffee-room 
as  a  punihhjafiat-  for  the  attack  ;  the  justice 
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of  the  master  condemned  him  to  serve  for  a 
certain  space  in  the  laboratory,  as  the  kitchen 
of  the  cafe-restaurant  is  called. 

In  the  end,  "  the  man  who  always  ate  stale 
bread  "  triumphed  over  his  tormentors,  and 
generally  had  the  laughter  on  his  own  side ; 
he  did  not,  however,  exhibit  any  appearance 
of  triumph  ;  and  after  one  or  two  additional 
attempts  at  mystification,  finding  him  quite 
immovable,  his  enemies  left  him  to  enjoy  in 
peace  his  little  table  at  the  Cafe  de  Foy. 

One  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1817,  the  old  man  quitted  the  cafe  without 


the  waiter,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
francs  six  sous  as  his  gratuity,  at  the  rate  of 
one  sou  a-day  for  ten  months,  of  which  four 
contained  each  thirty-one  days. 

If  interest  alone  had  guided  the  conduct  of 
the  head  waiter  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
had  lamentably  failed  in  the  result,  for  in 
France  the  contributions  to  the  waiters  are  all 
placed  in  one  general  cash-box,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  the  proceeds  are  di- 
vided among  all  the  servants  of  the  house, 
the  master  first  helping  himself  to  the  lion's 
share ;  at  this  rale,  therefore,  Dominic's  re- 


paying for  his  breakfast  ;  but  as  he  made  no  ompense  would  probably  amount  to  a  solitary 
observation  in  so  doing  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  forgotten  it  and  would  rememl>er  the 
next  morning.  The  coffee-house  keeper, 
however,  reckoned  without  his  host  in  this 
supposition,  for  the  next  day  came,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next — "  the  man  who  always 
ate  stale  bread  "  regularly  pocketed  his  two 
lumps  of  sugar,  beat  his  accustomed  march, 
pulled  up  his  Hessian  boots,  and  did  all  that 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  paying  his  bill. 

This  change  in  his  usual  practice  continued 
for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
proprietor  of  the  coffee-house,  ignorant  *>f 
the  name  or  residence  of  his  debtor,  deter- 
mined upon  presenting  him  with  a  bill,  the 
more  especially  as  the  little  man  gave  no  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  or  made  any  allu- 
sion to  this  remarkable  change  in  his  ancient 
habits. 

Dominic,  the  chief  waiter  of  the  establish- 
ment, had  become  attached  to  the  old  man  in 
consequence  of  the  little  trouble  he  gave  and 
his  quiet  and  gentle  demeanor.  Dominic 
imagined  from  the  circumstance  of  his  not 
diminishing  the  exjiense  of  his  breakfast  that 
the  good  man  was  merely  laboring  under 
some  temporary  embarrassment  ;  so  that 
partly  from  calculation  and  partly  from  good 
feeling  Dominic  determined  to  become  re- 
sponsible to  the  proprietor  for  the  past  and 
future  breakfasts,  not  doubting  that  the  em- 
barrassment would  shortly  cease,  and  that 
the  little  man  would  soon  settle  his  arrears, 
and  perhaps  accompany  the  settlement  with 
a  gratuity  for  the  accommodation. 

But  Dominic  was  deceived  in  his  calculation 
of  time ;  ten  months  elapsed  without  any  al- 
lusion to  the  matter  or  offer  of  payment.  The 
coffee-house  keeper  and  his  waiters  began  to 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  make  long  faces  at 
the  risk  poor  Dominic  was  running.  Dominic 
himself,  exposed  to  these  daily  doubts,  began 
to  think  that  he  had  acted  too  liberally  in  be- 
coming responsible  for  a  man  whose  debt 
seemed  destined  to  go  on  accruing  for  ever, 
when  one  day  the  old  man,  without  any  ex- 
planation, demanded  his  account,  settled  it  in 


sixpence.  Dominic  knew  this,  but  was  satis- 
fied with  the  reward  of  his  own  heart ;  he 
thanked  the  old  man  graciously  for  the  pay- 
ment, placed  the  gratuity  in  the  common  re- 
ceptacle, and  transferred  the  other  monies  to 
his  own  stronghold,  for  he  had  previously  paid 
day  by  day  the  expense  of  the  breakfast  from 
his  own  pocket. 

The  little  man  followed  Dominic's  move- 
ments with  his  eyes,  at  the  same  time  beating 
upon  the  table  a  march  somewhat  longer  ana 
a  little  more  vehement  than  was  his  wont; 
but  by  no  word  or  movement  did  he  afford  an 
indication  of  having  understood  the  liberal 
conduct  of  the  waiter  in  his  behalf. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  year — that  is 
to  Bay,  three  or  four  months  after  the  liquida- 
tion of  this  singular  debt,  the  proprietor  of 
the  cafe,  who  had  realized  a  fortune,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  disposing  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  rearing  from  trade. 

Hearing  this  intention  announced  in  the 
cafe,  the  old  gentleman  made  a.sign  to  Dom- 
inic, who  was  in  attendance,  to  approach,  and 
began  a  conversation.  Dominic  was  as  much 
surprised  at  this  sudden  fit  of  loquacity  as 
though  one  of  the  stucco  figures  on  the  ceil-  . 
ing  had  opened  its  mouth  and  asked  for  a  cup  * 
of  coffee.  But  Dominic  was  destined  to  be 
even  more  surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  con- 
versation. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  little  old  gentleman 
to  the  head  waiter,  "  you  are  a  good  fellow, 
and  I  wish  you  well." 

Dominic  bowed,  and  elevated  his  shoulders 
with  that  slight  movement  which  may  be  in- 
terpreted ad  libitum  to  mean  "  I  am  much 
obliged,"  or  "  It  is  of  little  consequence  to 
me."  The  old  man  took  the  former  explana- 
tion, and  continued — 

"  Dominic,  I  am  sure  you  have  been  eco- 
nomical ;  I  know  this  and  much  more  of  which 
1  do  not  speak,  because  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  words  to  throw 
them  away — I  know  you  have  saved  money." 

Dominic  bounded  back  a  step  or  two,  and 
the  action  hardly  needed  to  be  interpreted. 
"  He  is  about  to  ask  me  to  lend  him  money," 


full,  and  after  a  careful  calculation  handed  to !  thought  the  head  waiter. 
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The  questioner  appeared  to  divine  the 
thought*  of  the  waiter ;  his  visage  was  for  an 
instant  distorted  with  a  grimace  of  which  the 
model  may  1>e  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  whioh  decorate  the  porch  of  some 
Gothic  church. 

"  I  >ominic he  continued,  "  I  see  that  I  am 
right — you  have  money  in  the  funds.  This  is 
excellent ;  and  now  to  reply  to  my  question 
shortly  ami  to  the  purpose.  Do  you  think 
from  your  own  knowledge  that  an  intelligent 
man,  desirous  of  improving  his  circumstances, 
would  find  this  a  favorable  speculation  in 
which  to  risk  a  capital  so  large  as  that  de- 
manded by  \our  master  for  his  busines?  " 

Dominic  was  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  talking  on  a  subject  which  entirely  occu- 
pied his  thoughts.  "  If,"  said  he,  44  the  pur- 
chaser understood  the  business  so  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  his  own  interests,  and  if  he 
was  not  com |>elled  to  borrow  the  purchase 
money  on  extravagant  terms,  he  would  find 
the  business  a  fortune." 

"  Weil,  and  why  do  you  not  purchase  it  ?  " 
"Mercy,  I!  with  what P" 
44  With  your  savings." 
44  My  savings !  they  do  not  altogether 
amount  to  ten  thousand  franca.'* 

"Ten  thousand  francs!  how  long  have  you 
been  in  the  service,  Dominic  ?  " 

44 1  have  carried  the  napkin  for  twenty-three 
jars.  I  am  now  thirty-nine." 
u  You  are  a  good  fellow,  as  I  said ;  the  man 
who  could  amass  ten  thousand  franca  by  add- 
ing sou  to  sou  would  soon  be  worth  a  million 
at  the  head  of  a  house  like  this.  Decidedly, 
it  must  be  so.  Dominic,  I  know  a  person 
who  could  assist  you  with  a  loan ;  how  much 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"Nothing.  I  would  not  incur  a  debt  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  franca — 
the  risk  is  too  great,  and  the  interest  would 
probably  absorb  all  the  profit.  I  would  rather 
continue  a  waiter  a  few  years  longer,  and  re- 
tire upon  a  small  annuity,  than  run  the  risk 
of  marching  to  prison  in  "the  shoes  of  a  bank- 
rupt.'' 

"  Yon  sjK>ak  sense,  my  friend,  but  leave 
the  matter  to  me." 

The  old  man  then  adjusted  the  folds  of 
his  boots,  and  departed  without  uttering  an- 
other word.  The  next  morning  he  came  to 
the  cafe  half  an  hour  earlier  than  was  Ins 
custom.  Dominic  commenced  arranging  his 
table,  but  the  old  man  arrested  his  arm. 

"  Where  is  the  proprietor  ?  "  said  he. 

"  In  his  cabinet,^  said  Dominic. 

"  Conduct  me  to  him." 

Dominic  moved  forward  to  show  the  old 
man  the  way ;  his  heart  beat  with  violence, 
for  although  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day  in  trying  to  convince  himself 
that  the  good  man  was  weak  in  his  intellect, 


and  was  trifling  with  him,  still  his  perplexity 
returned  when  he  beheld  the  air  of  assurance 
and  determination  with  which  44  the  man  who 
ate  stale  bread"  proceeded  about  the  busi- 
ness. When  they  were  both  arrived  in  the 
presence  of  the  proprietor  the  old  man  com- 
menced the  conversation  without  further  pre- 
amble. 

"  How  much  do  you  demand  for  your  es- 
tablishment ?  "  said  ne. 

"  Before  I  reply  to  your  inquiry,"  said  the 
proprietor,  who  suspected  some  mystification 
or  scene  of  folly, "  before  I  reply  to  your  de- 
mand, and  enter  upon  the' affair  with  you, 
suffer  me  to  ask  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
address  ?  " 

"  You  are  right.  If  two  parries  are  about 
to  enter  into  a  contract,  it  is  first  of  all  nec- 
essary that  they  should  know  and  have  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  I  am  the  Baron 
Kagelet,  ex-commissary-general  of  the  armies 
of  the  empire." 

14  Baron  Ragelet ! "  said  the  proprietor, 
bowing  j  44 1  know  the  name ;  I  have  seen  it 
latelv  to  the  newspapers." 

44  No  doubt — in  relation  to  an  injunction 
obtained  by  my  indignant  familv  to  prevent 

re  from  wasting  mv  fortune.  They  say  that 
am  a  fool,  and  that  my  liberality  has  its 
origin  in  imbecility.  During  ten  months, 
while  the  inquiry  was  going  on,  my  property 
was  estreated,  and  I  refused  to  touch  the 
allowance  offered  me.  Since  then  the  in- 
quiry has  terminated  in  favor  of  my  sanity, 
and  having  again  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  property,  I  was  enabled  to 
refund  to  this  excellent  man  the  little  sum 
he  had  the  generosity  to  disburse  for  me. 
Now  that  we  know  each  other  let  us  return 
to  business.  What  sum  do  you  demand  for 
your  establishment  ?  " 

"  Two   hundred    and    twenty  thousand 
francs." 

44  It  is  not  perhaps  too  dear ;  and  you 
would  probably  have  no  objection  to  leave 
some  of  the  purchase-money  on  mortgage. 
But  listen  to  me.  The  times  are  unsettled, 
and  the  most  solid  establishments  are  at  the 
mercy  of  revolutions,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  now  is  better  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  prospect.  Here, 
then,"  he  continued,  drawing  an  old  portfolio 
from  his  pocket, 44  is  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France.  If 
these  satisfy  you  the  affair  is  finished.  This 
is  my  way  of  transacting  business,  and  in  my 
time  I  have  completed  more  important  bar- 
gains in  fewer  words." 

Dominic  and  his  master  both  seemed  stu- 
pefied with  surprise.  The  baron  appeared  to 
enjoy  their  confusion,  and  rubbed  liis  hands 
and  repeated  the  grimace  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 
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"  I  am  willing  to  agree,"  said  the  proprie- 
tor ;  "  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  matter 
should  be  arranged  by  a  notary." 

"  Why  so  ?  Is  not  the  sale  executed  in 
good  form  by  the  three  parties  present  ?  " 

"  But  with  respect  to  the  interest,"  mur- 
mured Dominic  in  a  Btnothered  tone  of 
voice,  seizing  the  baron's  coat,  "  it  is 


"  Bah  !  "  replied  the  old  man,  "  I  do  it  to 
oblige  a  friend,  and  am  no  usurer.  Give  me 
your  acknowledgement — I  desire  nothing 
else.  But  as  I  have  no  intention  of  making 
you  a  present  «of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  I  will  arrange  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  shall  not  long  remain  my  debtor." 

Dominic  fell  from  his  elevation,  and  "  the 
man  who  always  ate  stale  bread  "  descended 
to  the  coffee-room.  While  the  buyer  and 
seller  were  pre]>aring  themselves  to  register 
the  transfer  of  the  property  he  swallowed 
tranquilly  his  cup  of  coffee,  without  forget- 
ting the  two  pieces  of  sugar  to  be  transferred 
to  his  pocket,  beat  a  superb  march  on  the 
table,  drew  up  his  boots,  and  departed  with 
his  two  friends  to  finish,  by  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  a  transfer  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

In  a  few  days  Dominic  was  installed  in  his 
new  dignity.  The  little  old  man  continued 
to  take  his  cuRtomary  breakfast  in  his  usual 
impassable  manner,  when  one  day,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room,  he  deviated  so  far  from  his 
usual  custom  as  to  approach  Dominic,  who 
was  enthroned  in  the  seat  of  honor,  and  ad- 
dress him  with  the  following  words : — 

"Dominic,"  said  he,  "I  think  you  have 
warm  affections." 

44  Perhaps,"  said  Dominic,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  baron,  as  though  he  would  read  "his 
thoughts. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  other,  "  you  have  them 
when  the  occasion  demands  it ;  you  are 
right — I  am  pleased  with  the  reservation. 
I  find  you  have  not  lost  your  heart— mar- 
riage is  the  most  important  affair  of  a  man's 
life.    Dominic,  you  must  get  married." 

"  I  have  already  thought  of  it,  sir,"  said 
Dominic ;  "  a  wife  would  be  a  great  source  of 
comfort  and  economy — it  would  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  dame  de  comptour." 

"  True,"  said  the  baron  ;  "  you  have  need 
of  aid  and  counsel — you  shall  have  them.  Be 
ready  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening ;  I  will  call 
for  you,  and  we  will  pay  a  visit  together." 

The  appointed  hour  arrived,  and  with  it 
the  baron.  Dominic  was  ready,  and  accom- 
panied Monsieur  Ragelet  in  a  hackney  coach 
to  that  quarter  of  decayed  wealth— the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  Here  they  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  house  of  mean  appearance,  and 
having  ascended  several  flights  of  stairs,  en- 1 
tered  a  small  apartment,  where  they  found  | 


two  ladies,  who  received  them  with  marked 
attention. 

"  Madame  Dupre,"  said  the  baron  to  one 
of  them,  with  an  appearance  of  friendly  fa- 
miliarity. "  this  is  the  worthy  man  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  and  in  whose  welfare  I  hope  to 
interest  you.  Dominic,"  continued  he  turning 
towards  the  coffee-house  keeper,  «  this  lady  is 
the  widow  of  a  man  who  has  rendered  me 
many  important  services.  She  has  promised 
to  extend  her  favors  to  you,  and  will  permit 
you  to  visit  her  at  intervals." 

While  Monsieur  Ragelet  was  making  these 
introductions  in  due  form,  the  daughter  of 
Madame  Dupre,  whose  name  was  Kose,  and 
who,  without  being  exactly  beautiful,  possessed 
all  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  the  flower 
whose  name  she  bore,  regarded  Dominic  at- 
tentively,  and  he  in  return  bestowed  upon 
her  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  The  result 
of  this  double  investigation  appeared  favora- 
ble to  both  parties,  for  Dominic  was  well- 
formed,  and  with  good  features,  and  his  coun- 
tenance reflected  tne  goodness  and  gentleness 
of  his  heart.  He  had  also  taken  care  at  his 
first  introduction  to  set  off  his  person  to  the 
best  advantage,  believing  the  old  adage,  that, 
with  the  ladies,  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coute. 

But  the  meanness  of  the  apartment,  and 
simple  and  unexpensive  dresses  of  the  ladies, 
somewhat  disappointed  Dominic.  He  was 
anxious  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
return  the  baron's  loan,  and  indeed  thought, 
from  a  hint  the  baron  had  dropped,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  introduce  him  to  a  lady 
of  property,  with  some  sum  towards  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debt  But  observing  such  obvi- 
ous signs  of  want  of  wealth  in  the  Dupres,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  baron  was 
now  desirous  of  marrying  him  to  a  girl  who 
had  been  under  his  protection,  in  return  for 
the  favors  which  he  had  just  bestowed.  This 
thought  occasioned  Dominic  great  uneasiness ; 
but  whatever  the  appearances  might  be,  the 
conclusion  was  a  wrong  one.  The  next  day, 
as  the  interview  had  been  satisfactory  between 
the  young  people,  the  baron  announced  to 
Dominic  his  plans  in  full.  He  stated  the 
nature  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  elder  Dupre,  and  his  desire,  as  the 
family  were  left  in  adverse  circumstances,  to 
return  the  obligation  without  alarming  their 
delicacy ;  and  this,  he  thought,  he  could  best 
do  by  effecting  a  marriage  Detween  Dominie 
and  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 

Dominic  was  satisfied  with  this  explanation 
and  arrangement ;  the  young  lady  appeared 
truly  amiable,  and  desirable  as  a  partner  for 
life;  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed  Dominic 
made  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart, 
and  was  duly  accepted  by  the  protege  of  "  the 
man  who  always  ate  stale  bread." 
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The  marriage  wan  soon  after  solemnized ;  these  are  what  my  relations  call  prodigal  di- 

and  the  same  day,  after  his  customary  break-  lapidations  of  my  fortune." 

fast,  the  Baron  beckoned  to  Dominic  to  ap-  May  all  those  who  wallow  in  ill-acquired 

proach.  ;  wealth  render  the  same  atonement  to  society 

u  You  have  done  well,"  said  he ;  u  you  have  as  Baron  Ragelet  j  and  may  they  be  as  happy 
married,  without  interested  motives,  a  woman  in  the  selection  of  their  objects ! 
desirous  and  capable  of  rendering  you  happy.  Dominic  verified  the  prediction  of  the 
I  told  you  I  should  find  the  means  to  cancel  Baron,  and  l>ecame  a  millionaire.  He  i ru- 
th e  debt  you  owe  me  :  it  is  the  dowry  of  Rose,  proved  the  establishment  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
And  here,"  continued  be,  tearing  the  two  and,  having  brought  it  to  its  present  state  of 
hundred  thousand  franc  bill  in  pieces,  "  I  perfection,  sold  the  property  for  five  hundred 
destroy  the  acknowledgment  you  gave  for  the  thousand  francs.  He  is  now  a  retired  citizen, 
money.    Enjoy  it,  and  be  happy."  residing  in  a  noble  hotel  in  the  Rue  St, 

Dominic,  full  of  gratitude,  would  have  Honore,  and  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 

thrown  himself  at  the  Baron's  feet,  but  he  was  uties,  distinguished  chiefly  for  the  simple 

already  out  of  the  door.  probity  of  his  character.    Neither  he  nor 

"  Two  or  three  such  reparations,"  he  mut-  Rose  have  ever  forgotten  or  hesitated  to  ac- 

tered  to  himself,  as  he  walked  swiftly  away,  knowledge  their  obligations  to  *  the  man  who 

M  and  I  shall  die  contented  and  absolved  }  and  i  always  ate  stale  bread." 


Australian  Forests. — In  no  part  of  the 
world  did  I  ever  nee  such  absolute  midday  dark- 
ness as  occurred  in  many  spots  of  this  forest. 
Not  a  ray  pierced,  nor  apparently  had  pierced 
the  dense  shade ;  and  the  eye  ranged  tnrouph 
the  melancholy  colonnades  of  tall  black  stems, 
and  along  the'  roof  of  gloomy  foliage,  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  night  of  tho  woods — midnight, 
with  an  Australian  sun  at  its  meridian !  We 
were,  perhaps,  the  more  struck  with  its  peculi- 
arity because  the  reverse  is  the  character  of  the 
Australian  bush  ;  for  the  foliage  of  the  gum  tree 
is  so  thin  and  so  pendulous  that,  when  the  sun  is 
overhead,  one  rides  almost  as  though  there  were 
no  trees.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  «inum- 
bral  tree — a  Peter  Schlemil  of  the  woods — it  is 
the  gum  tree.  It  was  a  singular  and  pretty 
sight  to  see,  as  we  did  this  day,  during  one  or 
two  momentary  bursts  of  sunshine,  large  flocks 
of  parrot-  dart  across  our  path,  like  a  shower  of 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires  glittering  for  an 
instant  in  the  watery  beam,  and  vanishing  as 
quickly  in  the  gloom  of  tho  wilderness. — Our 
Antijxxies. 


Arsenic  in  Pipes. — An  American  gentle- 
man, living  in  Paris,  had  lately  been  in  the  habit 
of  consuming  largely  the  cheap  white  clay  pipes, 
not  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  of  fantasy. 
These  pipes,  in  Paris,  are  rendered  white  and 
smooth  by  arsenic ;  and,  as  arsenic  is  a  very 
volatile  substance,  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
the  poor,  who  use  these  pipes  mostly,  do  not 
suffer  perceptibly,  sinee  a  day's  use  drives  off 
all  the  arsenic,  and  they  are  not  frequently  re- 
newed. But  the  gentleman  renewed  his  pipes 
every  day,  and  about  the  time  that  he  hail  ab- 
sorbed all  the  poisouous  material  of  one  pipe  be 


took  up  another ;  thus  he  had  literally  filled  his 
system  with  the  poison,  and  would  have  lost  his 
life  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  medical  adviser. 


Messrs.  SoTHEnT  and  Wilkinson  have  sold 
the  collection  of  autograph  letters  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Croker.  The  amount  produced  was 
XI 21 5.  There  were  2000  letters  written  by  or 
to  Nelson.  One  portion  of  these,  the  corres- 
pondence (private  and  official)  principally  of 
naval  and  military  men  and  statesmen,  and  Nel- 
son's letters  in  reply,  and  his  sea  journals,  sold 
for  £380.  Love-letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  pro- 
duced from  XI  to  £16  each. 


Hardness  or  Character. — Hardness  is  a 
want  of  minute  attention  to  the  feelings  of 
others  :  it  does  not  proceed  from  malignity  or  a 
carelessness  of  inflicting  pain,  but  from  a  want 
of  delicate  perception  of  those  little  things  by 
which  pleasure  is  conferred  or  pain  excited.  A 
hard  person  thinks  he  has  done  enough  if  he 
docs  not  speak  ill  of  your  relations,  your  chil- 
dren, or  your  country ;  and  then,  with  the  great- 
est good-hnmor  and  volubility,  and  with  a  total 
inattention  to  your  individual  state  and  position, 
gallops  over  a  thousand  fine  feelings,  and  leaves 
in  every  step  the  mark  of  his  hoof  upon  your 
heart.— Sidney  Smith. 


Perfumes. — Drop  twelve  drops  of  oil  of 
rhodium  on  a  lump  of  loaf-sugar;  grind  this 
well  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  mix  thoroughly  with 
three  pounds  of  orris-root.  A  fine  violet  per- 
fume will  thus  be  obtained.  By  increasing  the 
ouantity  of  rhodium,  you  will  obtain  a  rose  per- 
fume. 
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From  Household  Words. 
E A RTHQ U A K E  KX P KRIENCES. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  great  earth- 
quake which  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  month  of  December,  1856,  that 
the  subject  may  appear  almost  to  have  been 
exhausted.  An  unexpected  freshness,  how- 
ever, has  been  communicated  to  it  by  the 
narrative  of  an  English  gentleman,  who,  im- 
pelled solely  by  motives  of  benevolence, 
visited  the  afflicted  districts,  and  lived  and 
labored  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  for 
more  than  ten  weeks.  The  details  which  he 
gives  are  of  such  an  interesting  and  extraor- 
dinary character,  afford  so  much  insight  into 
the  actual  civilization  of  localities  he  visited, 
as  well  as  into  the  system  of  government 
pursued  here,  that  I  shall  not  make  any 
apology  for  giving  them  as  I  heard  them 
from  his  own  mouth. 

On  Mr.  Major's  applying  to  Monsieur 
Bianchini,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he 
found  him  rather  put  out  by  the  indisposition 
which  the  English  had  manifested  to  entrust 
their  contributions  to  the  government  for 
distribution.  Without,  however,  prohibiting 
him  from  visiting  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
the  minister  would  do  nothing  more  than 
promise  that  no  obstacle  should  oe  thrown  in 
his  way.  General  Winspear,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  gendarmerie,  gave  him  an  especial 
order  to  be  accompanied  by  gendarmes 
wherever  he  went;  and,  with  such  guaran- 
tees, he  left  Naples  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jan- 
uary, about  six  weeks  after  the  earthquake 
occurred. 

From  this  time  I  shall  conduct  the  narra- 
tive as  though  Mr.  Major  were  speaking,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words : — 

"  My  first  resting-place  was  Salerno,  where 
I  visited  the  Intendente,  Mr.  Ajossa,  who 
received  me  with  great  kindness  and  atten- 
tion, giving  me  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  Sottintendente,  and  a  circular  letter  to 
all  the  gendarmes,  which  enjoined  them  to 
assist  me  ;  and,  moreover,  sending  one  officer 
to  accompany  me  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  journey. 

"  A  lovely  and  a  well-constructed  road  leads 
to  Auletta,  where  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the 
earthquake  is  first  apparent.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  j. Links  hr.d  Wen  put  together  for 
churches,  barracks,  and  public  offices.  So 
also  was  it  in  Polla  ;  where  a  handsome  bar- 
rack had  been  erected  for  the  Sottintendente, 
of  expensive  deals,  and  had  been  lined  with 
blankets.  It  consisted  of  a  saloon,  ante-cham- 
ber, sleeping  apartments,  and  all  the  other 
conveniences  belonging  to  tranquil  life.  At 
Sala,  too,  he  had  another  temporary  house 
built  of  Petersburgh  timber;  Tne  judge  and 
all  the  principal  people  were  similarly  accom- 
modated ;  but,  for  the  poor,  only  a  lew  bar- 


racks had  been  put  up.  Indeed,  wherever  I 
went  the  same  feature  was  perceptible ;  the 
authorities  took  good  care  of  themselves  ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  they  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  having  access  to  me. 
I  had  means  of  making  the  inquiry,  however; 
and  ascertained  that  scarcely  any  thing  had 
been  done  for  them.  The  government  had 
sent  a  few  blankets,  articles  of  clothing,  and 
deals,  but  they  were  insufficient,  and  had 
been  used  principally  for  the  churches  and 
authorities. 

"  On  my  return  in  the  month  of  March  I 
found  that  the  temporary  church  in  Polla  had 
been  covered  with  rinc.  Convinced  that  I 
could  do  but  little  for  humanitv  in  the 
province  of  Salerno,  where,  what  had  been 
done  was  by  the  road-side  for  the  sake  of 
show,  in  case  any  of  the  princes  came  down, 
I  hurried  on  to  Basilicata,  where  I  arrived 
on  the  thirty-first  of  January  in  Padula. 
The  earthquake  had  not  committed  so  much 
injury  here  as  in  other  places,  but  little 
had  been  done  to  repair  it,  for  it  was  not 
on  the  high  road.  There  was  a  fine  old  mon- 
astery here,  which  had  been  broken  all  to 
pieces.  The  Syndic  of  Padula  received  me 
well,  and,  leaving  him  with  sixty  ducats  for 
the  relief  of  poor,  I  went  on  the  next  morning 
to  Saponara. 

"  There  was  no  road  to  this  place,  and  my 
route  lav  over  the  mountains,  a  heavy  snow 
falling  all  the  time.  In  some  parts  the  earth 
was  cracked  with  deep  fissures.  Saponara  I 
found  had  been  nearly  destroyed.  On  the 
side  of  the  hill  had  stood  a  nunnery,  which 
was  now  in  ruins ;  the  very  foundations  had 
been  thrown  up  ;  of  a  large  church  not  an 
atom  was  left ;  beds  for  apartments  below  in 
another  story  with  men  and  children  in 
them,  had  been  thrown  into  the  rooms  of 
nuns ;  two  such  instances  I  observed  in  Sapo- 
nara. Dr.  Mallett  explained  the  phenomenon 
by  saying,  that  it  must  have  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
upper  and  lower  beams  of  the  two  stories ; 
but,  I  still  hold  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
immediate  and  violent  action  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  Humboldt  records  similar  facts 
as  having  taken  place  in  Quito.  What  was 
to' be  done  ?  I  asked.  Barracks  for  the  poor 
people  were  wanted,  I  was  told,  and  that 
evening  I  set  to  work.  The  population  had 
fled  to  a  monaster)*,  the  walls  of  which  had 
been  thrown  down.  Some  portions,  however, 
remained;  and,  inside,  some  huts  had  been 
thrown  up  of  board  and  straw,  and  covered 
over  with  clothes,  but  the  wind  and  the  rain 
beat  fearfully  into  them.  The  authorities 
had  had  some  made  expressly  for  themselves. 
The  government  officials,  too,  had  erected 
some  of  sticks,  lightly  covered  over  with 
linen ;  they  looked  just  like  umbrellas,  but 
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no  one  would  go  into  them.  Mv  first  dispute 
here  was  with  the  monks,  who  would  not 
allow  me  to  erect  barracks  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ruined  monastery,  as  females, 
misled,  might  possibly  take  refuge  there. 
The  vicar-general  and  the  priests,  too,  urged 
that  it  would  amount  to  a  violation  of  the 
cloister,  and  would  be  a  mortal  sin.  '  It  has 
already  been  broken,'  I  insisted,  4  for  some 
huts  have  already  been  erected  here.!  1  Ab- 
solution must  be  obtained  for  those  who  have 
already  got  in,'  was  the  answer ;  *  but,  were 
others  now  to  obtain  admission,  absolution 
could  not  be  procured  for  them.'  I  then 
asked,  ironically :  4  ii  it  were  really  true  that 
it  would  be  a  mortal  sin  to  break  the  cloister 
thus  ?  '  On  which  a  young  priest  undertook 
to  prove  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous  sin  ; 
and  I  simply  observed,  that  the  earthquake 
had  first  broken  the  cloister,  and  had  occa- 
sioned all  the  ruin.  It  was  of  no  use,  how- 
ever, to  argue.  I  built  my  barracks  outside 
the  monastery,  and  the  wind  swept  away  the 
government  umbrellas. 

44 1  remained  in  this  place  ten  or  twelve 
days,  feeding  all  who  came  daily,  with  kettles 
of  maccaroni  or  beans ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
I  purchased  and  cooked  a  pig,  and  distributed 
it.  No  one  who  applied  was  sent  away  with- 
out food,  and  the  cost  of  all  this  did  not 
exceed  thirty-six  ducats.  Besides  this  I 
housed  twenty-two  families  in  temporary  bar- 
racks, so  built  as  to  admit  of  their  taking 
their  looms  with  them.  The  cost  of  this 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  ducats, 
seventy  grains. 

**  This  will  l>e  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  a 
misunderstanding  which  I  had  with  the  bishop, 
on  pecuniary  matters.  At  Salerno  I  had 
been  cautioned  not  to  place  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  4  f  hey  will  put  it  in 
their  pockets,'  1  was  told.  The  administra- 
tors of  charity  collected  amongst  the  great 
body  of  the  English,  had,  however,  placed 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  who,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  Janunry,  had  assured  them  that  a  thou- 
sand ducats  had  already  been  distributed, 
and  that  the  remaining  four  hundred  and 
fifty  ducats  would  be  so  directly.  On  the 
first  of  February,  I  arrived  at  Saponara,  and 
found  the  bishop's  vicar-general  distributing 
the  money  in  the  name  of  the  bishop.  From 
him  I  ascertained  that  it  was  a  portion  of 
the  thousand  ducats  which  it  had  been  as- 
serted on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  had 
already  been  distributed ;  and  his  "orders 
were,  to  give  a  hundred  ducats  to  a  hundred 
families.  As  soon  as  the  people  learnt  that 
the  money  had  been  given  by  the  Knglish, 
and  not  by  the  bishop,  they  flocked  round  us, 
showing  their  paj«er  packets  containing,  not 
ten,  but  eight,  or  even  six  carlini;  bis  rever- 


ence having  mulcted  the  people  to  the  tune 
of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.  The  vicar-gene- 
ral then  ordered  the  people  to  be  driven 
away;  but,  as  several  gendarmes  were  under 
my  control,  I  could  prevent  this.  My  next 
step  was  to  write  to  the  bishop,  and  ask  for 
the  second  sum  of  one  hundred!  ducats  which 
had  been  intended  for  Saponara.  His  excel- 
lency sent  it  with  much  confusion,  and  added, 
in  a  postscript,  that  his  vicar  might  distribute 
a  hundred  ducats  in  Viggiuno,  and  two  hun- 
dred ducats  more  in  another  place.  Accord- 
ingly, I  sent  a  trusty  messenger,  but  be  re- 
turned empty-handed, — in  fact,  the  bishop 
endeavored  to  keep  back  three  hundred 
ducats,  and  it  took  me  two  months  to  get  it 
out  of  his  hands;  but  I  informed  him  that, 
until  I  had  done  so,  I  should  not  leave  the 
province.    The  bishop  then  wrote  to  the  orci- 

Kete,  to  get  an  assurance  that  ten  carlini  had 
en  given  to  each  person,  and  many  signed 
it ;  but  the  archpnest  himself  told  me  that 
only  eight  carlini  had  been  distributed  to  each 

Serson  j  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  paper 
rawn  up  by  the  notary,  declaring  that  the 
people  had  been  robbed,  and  this  paper  was 
signed  by  many  respectable  persons. 

44  During  ray  stay  at  Saponara,  I  went  one 
day  to  a  small  town  called  Sarcone,  the  his- 
tory of  which  possesses  great  classical  inter- 
est, and  I  shall  speak  of  it  when  I  have  given 
a  report  of  my  visit.  My  object  was;  to 
distribute  money,  but  so  offended  were  the 
authorities  at  my  undertaking  to  do  it  myself 
that,  after  the  Syndic  had  given  me  a  list  of 
names,  they  left  me  unprotected,  and  told  me 
that  I  might  .go  into  the  church  and  give  the 
charity  there.  Of  course  the  whole  popula- 
tion followed  me,  and  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  them  without  gendarmes,  and  aban- 
doned by  the  leading  people  ;  indeed,  I  may 
tell  you,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  I 
was  very  ill  received,  and  much  neglected  by 
all  the  civil  local  authorities.  A  huge  fat 
priest  met  me  in  the  church,  and  attempted 
to  dissuade  me  from  taking  the  list  which 
the  Syndic  gave  me ;  but,  on  running  it  over, 
1  found  that  the  names  were  principally  those 
of  women,  and  one  of  his  flock  shouted  out, 
4  Don't  take  his  list,  he  will  give  you  fifty 
such,'  winding  up  with  observations  apropos 
to  such  insinuations. 

"  I  had  distributed  fifty  ducats,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  had  placed 
twenty  piastres  on  the  ground  at  my  side, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  my  fat,  clerica!  friend 
had  got  on  my  shoulders,  and  was  making  a 
long  arm  to  get  at  my  money.  The  people, 
too,  like  hungry  dogs,  were  all  crowding 
upon  me,  had  pulled  off  my  cravat  in  their 
greedy  anxiety  to  get  something,  and  had 
torn  the  buttons  out  of  my  shirt.  A  man  in 
the  crowd  called  out, 4  You  are  in  danger.' 
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I  directly  made  a  snatch  at  my  money,  jerked 
the  priest  off  my  shoulders, — for  you  see  I 
am  a  strong  man, — and  made  a  rush  for  it, 
knocking  down  forty  or  fifty  people  in  my 
way.  On  getting  out  of  the  church  I  drew  a 
six-barrel-revolver,  and  called  out,  *  keep  off, 
or  I  will  fire,'  and  in  this  way  made  myself 
master  of  the  position. 

44  Hearing  of  some  noble  ladies  who  were 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  earthquake, 
I  got  a  man  to  accompany  me  to  their  ruined 
dwelling,  a  vast  crowd:  of  poor,  of  all  grades, 
following.  On  arriving,  1  found  an  elderly 
and  a  younger  lady  almost  without  clothes. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  per- 
sons I  ever  met  with,  and  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  see  two  well-bom  and  well-educated  ladies 
thus  seated,  almost  amidst  the  falling  walls 
of  their  house,  and  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
lief which  I  offered  them.  I  could  not  help 
reflecting,  as  I  left  Sarcone,  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  had  done  for  its  inhabitants 
during  fifteen  centuries,  and  I  told  them 
1  You  are  fierce  animals  j  you  are  not  Chris- 
tians.' 

44  I  alluded  above  to  the  classical  interest 
which  surrounds  Sarcone,  for  two  thousand 
years  ago  it  belonged  to  the  old  city  of  Gru- : 
mentum,  of  which  various  authors,  as  Pliny 
and  Livy,  speak.  The  latter,  in  book  twenty- 
seven,  chapter  forty-seven : — 4  Not  to  meet 
the  Romans  in  the  Bruzz,  Hannibal  passed 
into  Tiucania,  and  particularly  to  Grumentum, 
hoping  to  recover  some  cities  which  had 
parsed  to  the  Romans.  The  Consul  Claudius 
Nero,  following  him,  besieged  him.  Hanni- 
bal had  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Gru- 
mentum ;  the  army  of  the  Romans,  about  five 
hundred  passi  distant  from  the  Carthaginians. 
•  •  •  The  Carthaginians  began  to  fly,  and  be- 
ing followed,  left  eight  thousand  dead  on  the 
field,  seven  hundred  prisoners,  nine  standards, 
four  elephants  killed  and  two  taken ! '  A  great 
variety  of  articles  belonging  to  both  armies 
had  been  found  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the 
Notary  of  Saponara  speaks  amongst  other 
things,  of  an  elephants  tooth  having  been 
turned  up.  Whether  the  people  have  made 
any  advance  since  the  day  when  they  routed 
Hannibal  may  well  be  doubted,  for  they  are 
in  a  half  savage  state,  despite  the  light  of 
what  is  by  courtesy  called  Christianity,  and  of 
the  exertions  of  an  all-powerful  priesthood. 
A  specimen  of  that  body  I  have  given  you, 
and  I  might  repeat  bis  likeness  over  and  over 
again. 

"  From  Sarcone,  I  returned  to  Saponara  ; 
and  before  leaving  this  place,  I  must  mention 
two  or  three  of  the  distressing  cases.  The 
judge  had  been  buried  under  the  stones  of 
Jiis  house,  with  his  wife  and  child,  but  he 
managed  to  make  his  voice  heard,  and  one  of 
his  people  procured  assistance,  and  endeav- 
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ored  to  dig  him  out.  His  body  had  been 
cleared  as  far  as  his  middle,  when  his  young 
wife  was  found  lying  across  his  knees.  As 
soon  as  the  rubbish  had  been  cleared,  the 
poor  judge  took  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  waa 
already  dead.  Unlike  an  Italian,  his  manner 
was  utterly  undemonstrative — he  seemed  to 
be  crushed ;  looking  at  her,  he  only  said : 
1  Eleonora,  cara,  tu  sei  morta  ! '  and  a  groan 
escaped  him.  His  child,  too,  was  killed. 
When  I  saw  him,  perhaps  about  a  month 
after,  he  had  never  spoken  of  the  event  to 
any  one,  nor  had  he  ever  smiled.  He  did 
all  the  duties  of  his  office,  however,  punctu- 
ally, and  took  my  part  manfully  against  the 
monks.  I  took  his  hand  and  expressed  my 
deep  sympathy  with  him,  but  he  answered  not 
a  word — he  only  returned  my  pressure.  The 
Notary  of  the  same  place  took  me  into  a  cor- 
ner of  his  hut,  and  related  his  own  story.  It 
was  as  follows :  He  had  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property,  living  in  a  good  house, 
one  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  himself 
and  his  second  wife,  and  another  part  by  two 
daughters  by  the  first  wife,  who  were  much 
attached  to  him.  When  the  first  shock  of 
earthquake  came  he  was  asleep  in  bed,  and 
waking  up  he  called  to  his  wife.  They  had 
heard  no  previous  sound.  Then  came  a  sec- 
ond shock,  and  all  came  down.  4  We  fell 
close  to  a  door  which  opened  into  the  street,' 
he  said, '  and  it  happened  to  be  open.  I 
could  have  got  out,  but  my  wife  held  me  back, 
and  thus  both  were  saved  under  the  arch  of 
the  door.  The  noise  of  the  falling  of  the 
house  was  that  of  a  tremendous  crash,  like 
the  rushing  of  a  cataract,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  stillness  of  death.  The  street 
itself  was  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  dust.  I 
called  for  my  daughters,'  he  continued, 4  but 
there  was  no  answer.  I  scrambled  towards 
their  part  of  the  house,  but  every  thing  was 
buried,  and  when  they  were  found,  they  were 
seated  in  their  chairs,  for.  they  had  not  yet 
gone  to  bed.  I  thought  the  day  of  judgment 
had  come.  In  a  half  dreaming,  half  waking 
state,  but  utterly  confused,  I  called  again  ana 
again  for  my  children,  and  then  1  listened  for 
the  crowing  of  a  cock,  as  if  to  mark  the 
time,  but  during  that  night  no  cock  crowed ! ' 

44  In  Saponara  alone  two  thousand  persons 
had  been  buried. 

44  Thence,  resumes  Mr.  Major,  I  went  on  to 
Montemurro,  where  six  thousand  persons  had 
been  buried,  and  a  melancholy  sight  it  pre- 
sented, indeed.  There  was  nothing  left.  The 
stench  from  the  dead  bodies  was  almost  in- 
sufferable, for  they  had  been  but  slightly  cov- 
ered, so  that  the  pigs  dug  them  out  and  ate 
them.    I  saw  one  devouring  the  leg  of  a  man. 

44  Some  soldiers  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
government ;  but  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
plunder  and  drinking.   They  broke  into  the 
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cellars  of  Montemuiro,  drank  the  wine,  and 
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and  keeping  the  money  under  my  pillow. 
For  eight  or  nine  days  I  ate  no  food,  and 
was  in  a  barbarous  country,  without  any 
one  to  assist  me :  but  my  good  constitution 
helped  me  through.  Whilst  staying  in  Vig- 
giano,  I  sent  some  people  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Spinosa,  and  two  hundred  persons 
came  over  to  me,  and  received  relief.  I  sent 
money  also  to  Marisconnovo,  and  to  Brienza ; 
but  as  the  authorities  would  not  put  their 
to  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  receive 


then  they  and  the  poor  plundered  right  and 
left  One  man,  who  appeared  to  be  walking 
with  me,  was  arrested  for  stealing  four  thou- 
sand ducats.    One  of  the  great  sufferers  in 

Montemurro  was  Baron   .    His  house 

had  fallen,  and  he  had  been  buried  in  the 
ruins,  and  his  right  leg  rendered  useless. 
The  first  shock  had  buried  him  up  to  his 
shoulders,  but  two  beams  above  had  kept  the 
house  from  falling  upon  him.    He  heard  the 

of  his  daughter  up-stairs,  lamenting  j  it,  the  money  was  brought  back  again  to  me. 

In  Tranutola,  I  distributed  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  ducats  to  the  poor.  In  Viggiano, 
I  distributed  six  hundred  and  twelve  ducat  a, 
threw  the  beams  upon  my  head,  crushing  me  j  whilst  the  whole  cost  of  housing  twenty  eight 
to  the  ground.  An  opening  was,  however,  or  thirty  families  was  not  more  than  five 
left  before  my  mouth,  just  sufficient  to  allow  hundred  and  sixty  ducats,  or  one  hundred 
me  to  breathe,  and  speak  to  my  daughter,  pounds.     During  this  time,  too,  I  never 

ceased  to  feed  the  people,  and  on  one  day  I 
fed  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons,  and 


calling  out  for  him,  but  he  answered, 
that  he  could  not  move !  •  The  second  and 
the  third  shock  came,'  he  told  me,  1  and 


The  next  shock  closed  up  even  this  aperture. 
Not  a  limb  could  I  move,  and  the  only  mem- 
ber of  my  Inxly  that  I  could  use  was  my 
tongue.  With  this  I  worked  at  the  ground, 
and  blew  the  dust  away,  until  I  managed  to 
re-open  the  communication  with  my  child. 
For  three  hours  I  heard  her  dying  voice,  and 
finally  her  very  last  tones.'   The  Baron  was 

Sot  out  safely,  and  so  was  his  wife ;  but  the 
aughter  and  two  sons  were  killed. 


thousands  on  every  day  that  I  remained. 
The  cost  of  feeding  them  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  ducats.  On  leaving 
Naples,  I  brought  with  me  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  ducats,  and  I  took 
back  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten 
ducats.  Small  sums  I  had,  however,  lent  to 
some  reduced  persons,  at  five  per  cent,  inter- 


M  In  this  place  I  distributed  one  hundred  est,  for  there  were  some  offering  it  at  twenty 
and  forty-five  ducats,  and  left  ninety-six  du-  or  thirty  per  cent  To  the  people,  I  stated 
cats  behind  me.    By  my  orders,  some  agri-  ,  that  I  was  ready  to  take  as  many  orphans  as 


cultural  instruments,  too,  were  made  at  Spi- 
nosa, which  I  distributed,  as  also  some  work- 
ing materials  for  shoemakers.  I  was,  how- 
ever, deceived  by  a  genteel-looking  woman 
coming  to  me  one  evening,  and  crying  and 
asking  for  assistance.  I  gave  her  ten  pias- 
tres ;  but  afterwards  heard  that  she  had  five 
thousand  or  six  thousand  ducats  in  her  pos- 
session. On  hearing  this  statement  I  went 
and  asked  her  for  what  I  had  given  her,  and 
she  restored  it  So  few  people  had  been 
snared  by  the  earthquake  in  the  mouutains 
tnat  it  was  useless  to  attempt  building,  and  I 
advised  the  authorities  to  get  the  people 
away.  They  were  occupied,  however,  in 
erecting  a  great  wooden  church,  and  in  dig- 
ging for  an  old  wooden  Madonna,  which,  on 
its  Deing  found,  was  carried  in  procession, 
and  stuck  up  in  their  church. 

"The  next  place  I  visited  was  Viggiano ; 
which,  like  all  the  others  named,  may  be 
found  on  a  good  map  of  Italy.  One  thou- 
sand people  nave  been  destroyed  here,  but 
as  a  considerable  population  still  remained 
and  all  their  houses  were  broken,  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  building  huts.  For  this  purpose, 
I  rented  a  piece  of  ground  for  two  years,  at 
eighteen  ducats  a  year ;  built  over  a  part  of 
it ;  and  accommodated  twenty-eight  families. 
Here  I  remained  a  month,  three  weeks  of 
which  I  spent  in  my  barrack,  ill  with  fever, 


they  would  bring  me,  and  receive  them  into 
my  silk  factory,  in  Sant  Torio,  near  PorticL 
Twenty  were  offered  to  me.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  go  back  to  this  part  of  the  country  in 
a  few  months,  and  build  some  model  houses 
of  stones,  with  vaulted  roofs.  One  room  and 
one  kitchen,  I  calculate,  could  be  built  for 
one  hundred  ducats,  or  eighteen  pounds. 

"Viggiano  has  a  special  interest  of  its 
own,  as  being  a  city  or  Troubadours.  From 
the  middle  ages,  the  inhabitants  had  wan- 
dered over  Asia  and  Europe,  with  their  harps 
and  violins,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  they  come  back  with  their  thousands 
sometimes,  and  build  or  add  to  the  family 
house.  Every  generation  adds  something; 
thus,  in  the  very  architecture  of  the  place 
there  was  a  quaintness.  As  many,  too  many 
ore  abroad,  the  population  is  of  a  varied 
character ;  and  I  found  here  men  with  wives 
from  Spain  and  Germany,  England  and  New 
York.  Poor  fellows!  they  had  lost  every 
thing.  Their  dwellings  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  had  been  nil  thrown  over.  I 
bought  a  harp  for  one,  and  shall  assist  others 
in  like  manner.  When  Grumento  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  there 
erected  Saponara,  Montemurro,  and  Veg- 
giano. 

u  It  was  whilst  I  was  in  this  latter  place 
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that  I  was  visited  by  the  Intendente  of  Basil- 
icata,  a  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  activity,  benevolence,  and  good  sense, 
during  these  trying  times.  He  came  to  my 
barrack,  accompanied  by  all  the  authorities 
of  the  district.  I  offered  him  a  chair,  but 
not  the  others,  who  had  abused  and  neg- 
lected me.  He  threw  down  his  cap  on  mv 
bed,  and,  looking  round  my  hut,  exclaimed, 
'Bravo,  Signore  Major!'  Then  turning  to 
the  authorities,  he  said,  *  You  have  taken 
good  care  of  yourselves;  but  little  of  the 
poor.'  Many  of  the  poor  presented  peti- 
tions to  him,  which  he  presented  to  me,  at 
the  same  time  telling  the  people, '  You  have 
a  gentleman  here  who  knows  what  is  best 
for  you.'  '  At  Saponara,'  he  said  to  the  au- 
thorities, when  speaking  of  me, 1  we  had  not  i 
such  a  man  to  show  amongst  us.'  This  must  | 
have  been  a  great  rebuff  to  them ;  for  they 
had  recommended  the  population  not  to  take ! 
any  thing  of  me,  or  they  would  be  put  in 
prison.  This  may  sound  like  self-lauaation, 
but  these  incidents  belong  to  the  case. 

"  After  having  fulfilled  my  mission  amongst 
those  people,  I  prepared  to  leave;  and,  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  when  I  bade  them 
adieu,  they  manifested  the  greatest  gratitude, 
and  shed  tears. 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  make  some  observa- 
tions which  I  could  not  well  insert  in  my 
narrative  ;  but  which  will,  perhaps,  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  reader.  The  agricultural  state 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  where  I  spent 
most  of  my  time,  was  very  bad  and  primitive. 
There  were  no  olive  nor  fruit  trees,  but  a 
good  deaj  of  grain  was  grown,  and  is  exported 
from  the  province  of  Basilicata.  A  day  field- 
laborer  will  earn  in  these  parts  a  carlino  (or 
fourpence)  a-dav,  and  this  is  not  always  in 
money,  but  in  kind.  For  myself,  I  paid  all 
who  worked  at  making  huts,  two  carlini  a-day. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  road  which 
runs  through  to  Calakia,and  on  to  Tarentum, 
there  are  no  roads,  and  every  thing  is  trans- 
ported on  mules.  Thus,  from  Saponara  to 
Portenza,  a  distance  of,  perhaps,  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  it  will  take  four  days  to  make  the 
journey  by  the  same  means.  Provisions  are, 
consequently,  cheap ;  for  there  is  no  market 
for  selling  the  produce.  I  observed  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  character  of 
those  who  lived  in  these  parts  of  the  country, 
which  were  traversed  by  roads,  and  that  of 
the  population  of  those  districts  which  were 
less  favored.  Nowhere,  however,  were  they 
contented  with  their  government;  and,  in 
many  parts  they  were  greatly  discontented. 
If  I  were  to  describe  the  state  of  the  popula- 


tion, I  should  say,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism  ;  perhaps  very  similar  to  :hat 
of  the  English  several  centuries  ago.  Nor 
do  I  observe  anything  in  the  ecclesiastica'  or 
civil  administration  of  the  country  at  all  likely 
to  elevate  them.  As  for  the  religion,  it  is  a 
modified  form  of  paganism :  the  worship  of 
Venus  under  the  figure  of  the  Madonna. 
There  is  a  large  statue  to  her  honor  which 
remains  on  a  high  hill  near  Yiggiano  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year ;  and,  in  tiie  month  of 
September  it  is  visited  by  fifty  thousand 
people.  The  masses  are  as  superstitious  and 
as  ignorant  as  they  can  be,  though  now  and 
then,  perhaps,  persons  may  be  found  who 
read  more  tlian  men  of  the  same  class  do  in 
Naples ;  but,  it  is  a  reading  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  past,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
current  or  modern  literature. 

"As  for  priests  in  these  districts,  I  do  them 
no  injustice  in  calling  them  debased  and  igno- 
rant ;  I  abstain  from  a  number  of  odious  anec- 
dotes which  would  prove  it.  On  the  lists 
presented  to  me,  I  observed  attached  to  the 
names  of  many,  Projetti  and  Muli ;  and,  the 
interpretation  given  to  me  was,  that  they  were 
the  priest's  children.  The  community  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  children  until 
they  were  twelve  years  of  age,  when  they 
were  turned  on  the  streets,  unless  a  nurse 
became  so  attached  to  them,  as  to  adopt 
them.  Several  such  children  were  brought 
to  me,  not  knowing  themselves  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Muli.  I  spoke  to  a  priest 
about  it,  much  regretting  the  state  of  things, 
and  his  sole  observation  was,  that  he  thought 
it  a  very  good  arrangement,  as  the  children 
would  be  otherwise  destroyed  at  their  birth ; 
but  at  present  their  souls  were  saved  by 
baptism. 

*'  Of  the  officials  with  whom  I  met,  I  can 
speak  in  no  other  terms  than  as  swarms  of 
hungry  thieves  who  rob  the  inhabitants : 
whether  they  be  clerical  or  civil  officers,  my 
description  is  still  the  same ;  and,  during  the 
whole  of  my  sojourn  amongst  them  I  met  with 
only  two  priests  who  even  spoke  like  honest 
men.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  add,  that 
amongst  the  civilians  I  found  several  authori- 
ties who  were  willing  to  face  the  theivish 
underlings.  In  an  especial  manner  I  must 
speak  of  the  Intendente  of  Salerno  and  of  the 
Basilicata,  who  fully  impressed  me  with  the 
idea  of  their  being  honest  and  able  men. 

M  With  regard  to  myself,  a  daily  report  of 
my  movements  was  made  to  the  police :  for 
this  country  is  not  so  tranquil  and  prosperous 
that  a  man  can  be  suffered  to  wander  freely 
about  with  a  bag  of  money  at  his  free  disposal. 
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It  is  very  possible  that  the  gendarmes  who 
accompanied  me,  were  sent  as  much  to  watch 
me  as  to  protect  me,  though  they  served  me 
well.  In  fact,  except  to  the  local  and  humbler 
authorities,  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  the 
facilities  accorded  to  me  in  my  work  of 
charity. 

u  Different  statements  of  the  numbers  who 
perished  by  the  earthquake  have  been  given. 
I  believe  the  following  to  be  correct.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  disaster  there  perished  at 


Montemurro  six  thousand  ;  in  Saponara  two 
thousand ;  in  Viggiano  one  thousand ;  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  more  in  scattered  vil- 
lages in  the  same  neighborhood.  If  to  these 
be  added  ten  thousand  more,  we  certainty 
shall  be  within  the  mark." 

Here  for  the  present,  ends  the  interesting 
report  of  Mr.  Major.  Let  his  exertions  be  a 
lesson  to  each  and  all,  as  to  what  one  man 
can  do,  and  let  every  man  properly 
his  power  and  his  duties. 


Loxdox  Water. — Dr.  Lankester,  treating 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  contaminations 
of  water  used  for  the  purposes  of  drinking  in 
London  and  its  neighborhood,  says  that  water 
forms,  on  an  average,  four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of 
animals  and  plants.  By  it,  the  solid,  organizing 
parts  of  animals  and  plants  are  carried  into  the 
system,  and  through  the  agency  of  water  the 
principal  functions  of  animals  and  plants  arc 
carried  on.  The  great  source  of  water  for  or- 
ganic life  is  the  ocean,  which,  being  carried  into 
the  atmosphere,  is  condensed,  and  falls  on  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  snow,  rain,  and  dews.  Col- 
lecting on  the  earth,  it  forms  rivers  and  springs, 
from  whence  man  draws  his  supplies  for  drink- 
ing puq»oses.  All  waters  contain,  more  or  less, 
two  sets  of  constituents — inorganic  and  organic. 
The  principal  inorganic  substances  found  in  the 
drinking  waters  of  London  are — 

1.  Carlionate  of  Lime,  or  Chalk. — This  ren- 
ders the  water  hard,  and  is  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  ncid.  It  could  bo  removed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  lime — a  process  invented  by  Dr.  Clark, 
and  carried  on  most  successfully  on  a  large  scale 
at  Plumstead.  This  process  not  only  softens 
die  water,  but  carries  down  the  organic  matters. 

2.  Sulphate  of  Lime. — This  salt  is  decomposed 
by  organic  ^matters,  and  gives  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  "it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  impurity 
of  London  waters. 

3.  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt). — This 
exists  in  small  qnantities  in  the  Thames,  but  in 
large  quantities  in  the  deep  and  surface  wells. 
In  the  surface  wells  it  is  the  result  of  the  debris, 
and  the  refuse  of  houses. 

4.  Ammonia. — This  is  found  in  the  Thames 
and  the  surface  wells  of  London.  It  occurs  as 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  mat- 
ter. The  Kiirfuco  wells  in  London  are  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  penetrate  only  the 
gravellying  above  the  clay ;  thus  receiving  all 
the  percolated  filth  of  the  metropolis. 

5.  Nitrate*  — These  salts  arc  the  result  of  the 
oxidation  of  ammonia,  and  are  found  in  large 
quantities  in  some  surface  wells. 

The  organic  matters  are  both  dead  and  living. 
They  are  better  discovered  by  the  microscope 


than  by  chemical  reagents.  When  fresh  and  liv- 
ing, they  are  not  injurious  ;  but  when  in  a  de- 
composing condition  they  produce  disease.  Wa- 
ter charged  with  organic  impurities  produces 
disease.  Waters  charged  with  organic  matter 
had  been  shown  by  Noad  and  Med  lock  to  act  on 
lead,  and  to  introduce  this  poison  into  the  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Medlock  believed  that  all  lead  was 
taken  up  in  water  by  the  formation  of  soluble 
nitrates  of  lead.  Lead,  however,  dissolved  in 
carefully-melted  ice-water,  which  contained  no 
organic  impurity,  although  it  is  not  disolved  in 
water  carefully  redistilled  in  contact  with  caustic 
potash.  The  living  orgunisms  of  water  are  both 
plants  and  animals.  Some  live  amongst  de- 
composing animal  and  vegetable  matters.  Thcso 
arc  present  both  in  the  Thames  and  surface-well 
waters.  Tho  eggs  of  higher  forms  of  animals — 
some  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  luiraan 
body — are  present  in  those  waters.  Iron,  in 
contact  with  water,  according  to  Dr.  Medlock  s 
experiments,  is  a  great  purifier  of  water.  The 
following  are  his  conclusions  :— 

1 .  Uucontaminated  water  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  man. 

2.  Impure  waters  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce extensive  disease. 

3.  Tho  Thames  water,  as  now  supplied,  is 
improved  ;  but  is  still  impure,  from  the  refuse 
of  towns  passing  into  It,  and  requires  filtering', 
or,  what  is  better,  boiling  and  tillering  before  it 
is  used. 

4.  The  surface  well  waters  of  London  are  al- 
together objectionable,  as  they  give  evidence  of 
impurity  in  containing — 1.  Carbonic  ncid  in 
large  quantities;  2.  Chloride  of  sodium;  3. 
Ammonia;  4.  Nitrates;  5.  Living  and  dead 
organic  matter. 

5.  Artesian  or  deep  well  waters  are  generally 
free  from  organic  matters. 

6.  The  chalk  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
contains  less  saline  matter  than  the  deep  wells 
directly  under  London. 

7.  Storing  waters  in  lead  cisterns  is  objection- 
able, as  all  natural  waters  are  found  occasionally 
to  act  on  lead.— Lwdon  Journal. 
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COUSIN  ROBERT. 

O  Cousin  Robert,  far  away 

Among  the  lands  of  gold, 
How  many  years  since  we  two  met  1 

You  would  not  like  it  told. 

0  Cousin  Robert,  buried  deep 
Amid  your  hags  of  gold, 

1  dreamt  of  you  hut  yesternight, 
Just  as  you  were  of  old. 

You  own  whole  leagues — I,  half  a  rood 

Behind  my  quiet  door: 
You  have  your  lacs  of  gold  rupees, 

And  I  my  children  four. 

Your  tall  barques  dot  the  dangerous  seas, 
My  44  ship's  come  home  " — to  rest 

Safe  anchored  from  the  storms  of  lifo 
Upon  one  faithful  breast. 

And  it  would  cause  nor  start,  nor  sigh, 
Nor  thought  of  doubt  or  blame, 

If  I  should  teach  our  little  son, 
Our  Cousin  Robert's  name. 

Thut  name — however  wido  it  rings, 

I  oft  think,  when  alone, 
I  rather  would  have  seen  it  graved 

Upon  a  church-yard  stone— 

Upon  the  white  sunshiny  stone 

Where  Cousin  Alick  lies; 
Ah,  sometimes,  woe  to  him  that  lives  ! 

And  blessed  he  that  dies ! 

0  Cousin  Robert,  hot,  hot  tears, 
Though  not  the  tears  of  old, 

Drop,  thinking  of  your  face  last  night, 
Your  hand's  pathetic  fold  : 

A  young  man's  face — so  like,  so  like 

Our  mothers'  faces  fair ; 
A  voung  man's  hand,  so  firm  to  hold, 

fco  resolute  to  daro. 

1  thought  you  good — I  wished  you  great ; 
You  were  my  hope,  my  pride : 

Toltnow  you  good,  to  make  you  great, 
I  once  had  happy  died ; 

To  tear  the  plague-spot  from  that  heart, 

Place  honor  on  that  brow, 
See  old  age  come  in  crowned  peace, 

I  almost  would  die  now ; 

Would  give— all  that's  now  mine  to  give. 

To  have  you  sitting  there, 
The  Cousin  Robert  of  my  youth — 

A  beggar  with  gray  hair. 

O  Rol>ert,  Rohert,  some  that  live 
Arc  dead,  long  ere  grown  old : 

Better  the  pure  heart  of  our  youth 
Than  palaces  of  gold. 

Better  the  blind  faith  of  our  youth 
Than  doubt,  which  all  truth  braves ; 

Better  to  mourn — Cod's  children  dear, 
Than  laugh— the  devil's  slaves. 

O  Robert,  Robert,  life  is  sweet, 
And  love  is  countless  gain, 


Yet  if  I  think  of  you,  my  heart 
Is  stabbed  with  sudden  pain  : 

And  as  in  peace  this  holy  cvo 

I  close  our  Christmas-doors, 
And  kiss  good-night  o'er  sleeping  heads — 

Such  bonny  curls  !  like  yours — 

I  fall  upon  my  bended  knees 

With  sobs  that  choke  each  word — 

"  On  those  who  err  and  are  deceived 
Have  mercy,  0  good  Lord  !  " 

—Chamber*'*  Journal. 


BONNETS. 

Of  all  the  charms  dear  woman  wears, 
Of  all  her  many  traps  and  snares, 
For  real  effect  there  s  naught  compares 

With  a  truly  pretty  bonnet ; 
For  when  or  wherever  you  chance  to  meet 
One  that  is  perfectly  modest  and  neat, 
You  may  depend  'tis  proof  complete 

That  the  head  has  more  in  than  on  it. 

No  matter  whether  she's  pretty  or  not, 
How  much  or  how  little  money  she's  got, 
Whether  she  live  in  a  mansion  or  cot, 

'Tis  a  fact,  depend  upon  it ; 
The  woman  to  make  a  man  happy  thro'  life, 
To  make  a  model  mother  and  wife, 
Is  one  who,  scorning  the  milliner  strife, 

Wears  a  plain  and  tasteful  bonnet. 

Now  a  bonnet  of  genuine  beauty  and  grace, 
Worn  on  the  head  in  its  proper  place, 
Shadowing  faintly  the  wearer's  face, 

44  Is  a  thing  for  a  song  or  a  sonnet ;  " 
But  one  of  those  gay  and  gaudy  things, 
Made  up  of  rainbows  and  butterfly  wings, 
A  mixture  of  flowers,  ribbons,  and  strings. 

Is  dreadful,  depend  upon  it. 

A  vulgar  mass  of  "  fuss  and  feather," 
A  little  of  every  thing  thrown  together, 
As  if  by  a  touch  of  windy  weather, 

A  wretched  conglomeration — 
A  sort  of  cup  to  catch  the  hair, 
Leaving  the  head  to  "go  it  hare," 
A  striking  example  of  44  Nothing  to  Wear," 

I  -  this  bonnet  abomination. 

It  makes  a  woman  look  brazen  and  bold, 
Assists  her  in  catching  nothing  bnt  cold, 
Is  bad  on  the  young,  absurd  on  the  old, 

And  deforms  what  it  onght  to  deck ; 
For  look  at  her  face,  no  bonnet  is  there, 
Sec  at  the  side  it  hangs  by  a  hair ; 
View  it  behind,  and  you  will  declare 

That  the  creature  has  broken  her  neck. 

No  matter  where  you  may  chance  to  be, 
No  matter  how  many  women  you  seo, 
A  promiscuous  crowd  or  a  certain  she, 

You  may  fully  depend  upon  it 
That  a  gem  of  the  very  rarest  kind, 
A  thing  most  difficult  to  find, 
A  pet  for  which  we  long  have  pined, 

Is  a  perfect 44  love  of  a  bonnet." 
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CHAPTER  XX. — VERIFYING  THE  OLD  ADAGE  ABOUT 


"  All  false  pretences,  like  flowers,  fall  to  the 

Strand ;  nor  can  any  counterfeit  last  long."— 
ICBRO. 

"  And  if  she  hapt  of  any  good  to  heare, 
That  had  to  any  happily  betid, 
Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve  and 
tcare 

Her  flesh  for  felnesse,  which  she  inward  hid ; 
But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did, 
Or  harme  that  any  had,  then  would  she  make 
Great  cheare,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid  ; 
And  in  another's  lossc  great  pleasure  take, 
As  she  had  got  therehy,  and  gayned  a  great 
stake."— Spenser. 

"  PEAT,  Mrs.  Beckford,"  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  one  morning,  when  she  and  Margaret 
were  making  a  morning  call  at  Beckford  Hall, 
"how  does  your  honeycomb  couvrette  pro- 
gress ?  w 

"  Why,  indeed,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  I  can 
scarcely  tell  you  whether  it  is  going  on  well 
or  not,  for  I  scarcely  know  myself ;  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  in  my  mind  about  it" 

"  How  so  ?  " 

M  Why,  if  you  look  at  it,  you  will  see  I  have 
only  about  one  row  of  the  fringe  to  do ;  but  I 
had  not  enough  of  Strutt's  cotton  to  finish  it 
with,  so  I  wrote  to  a  shop  in  Liverpool  where 
they  sell  it,  to  have  some  sent  by  return  of 
post ;  and  though  I  told  them  in  my  note  I 
had  three  sides  done,  and  only  waited  for  the 
cotton  to  finish  the  fourth,  I  have  not  received 
it  yet.  They  are  really  very  dilatory  in  some 
of  those  shops." 

41  How  many  days  have  elapsed  since  you 
wrote  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

**  Two  or  three,  I  think,  but  my  brother 
Wilmot  reckoned  I  should  have  it  by  this 
day's  post ;  and  though  I  was  seated  at  my 
work-table  with  scissors  and  crochet-needle 
ready  to  begin,  it  did  not  come.  Augusta, 
do  you  know  what  day  it  was  I  wrote  for  the 
Strutt's  cotton  ?  ■ 

"  No,  mamma ;  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  know 
nothing  in  the  world  about  it." 

M  Indeed,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  Augusta  never 
remembers  any  thing  I  want.  Let  me  see  ; 
it  was  the  day  the  men  were  rolling  the 
avenue;  was  that  Wednesday?  Oh!  it 
couldn't  have  been  Wednesday,  now  I  recol- 
lect, for  it  was  Wednesday  the  house  smelted 
so  badly  of  hot  vinegar,  with  all  the  pickles 
the  cook  had  been  making.  It  may  be  that 
it  was  Tuesday ;  but  no,  that  was  the  day  the 
kitten  fell  out  of  the  loft.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  say  with  any  correctness;"  and  Mrs. 
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Beckford  folded  up  her  work,  looking  the 
image  of  despair. 

■  I  would  advise  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
**  to  begin  something  else  that  would  he  amus- 
ing, to  beguile  the  interval  until  you  receive 
it." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  right ;  that  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Beckford  said ;  only  there  was  a 
slight  difference,  for  he  advised  me  to  come 
down  to  the  dairy  and  see  three  new  patent 
churns  at  work.  He  and  my  brother  were 
experimentalizing  with  them,  and  they  wished 
for  my  opinion  before  they  fixed  on  one  to 
be  kept.  Indeed,  I  thought  them  all  very 
funny." 

"  One  thing  in  patent  inventions,"  said  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  "they  have  at  least  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty." 

"  Indeed,  yes,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ;  and  I  chose 
a  very  nice  one,  that  can  be  worked  entirely 
with  one  foot,  which  would  be  very  pleasant 
for  the  dairymaid,  in  case  she  had  any  taste 
for  doing  fancy-work.  I  remember  a  nurse 
the  children  had  when  they  were  very  young, 
who  used  to  read  to  them  on  Sundays  out  of 
a  very  religious,  gilt-leaved  book  called  *  The 
Dairyman's  Daughter,'  who,  of  course,  was  a 
dairymaid ;  and  she  used  to  read  her  Bible 
when  she  had  any  time,  and  used  to  repeat 
hymns  at  some  time  or  other,  either  when 
milking,  or  churning,  or  doing  something  of 
that  kind;  and  I  remember  what  a  good  servant 
she  was  too,  and  wore  such  course  stuff-gowns. 
And  as  our  present  dairymaid  has  some  con- 
scientious scruples  about  attending  family 
prayers  here,  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  her  to  improve  herself ;  and 
I  intended  to  buy  a  new  1  Tent  and  Altar,' 
and  give  her  the  old  one,  which  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  little  worn.  Besides,  Julia  does  not  like  it ; 
she  says  she  knows  all  the  prayers  off  by 
heart ;  and  that,  besides,  it  is  very  '  low '  in- 
deed, though,  for  my  part,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing very  vulgar  in  it.  But  I  suppose  it  is 
best  to  give  it  to  the  woman,  and  get  rid  of 
it,  for,  since  Augusta  came  from  London,  she 
won't  come  down  to  prayers,  because,  she 
says,  our  manual  is  not  the  one  used  by  any 
of  the  4  high  churches '  in  London — only  by 
some  very  low  people.  But  it  was  a  great 
pity  Mr.  Beckford  would  not  take  the  churn  ; 
he  said  my  plan  would  not  do  at  all.  It  is 
very  odd,  people  always  say  that  when  I  pro- 
pose a  new  plan,  at  least  the  jyrls  do." 
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"Were  the  results  of  the  experiments  satis- 
factory ?  n 

"  Indeed  I  forget ;  only  I  know  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  the  milk  came  out  of  one 
afterwards — the  buttermilk  you  understand  ; 
which  of  course  is  a  good  thing  for  people 
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ideas  of  people,  and  give  young  persons  an 
advantage  over  their  elders.  The  only  disad- 
vantage I  see  is,  that  the  rural  districts  are 
quite  behind  the  metropolitan,  and  an  edu- 
cated lady  finds  herself  rather  isolated — my 
sister  and  I  do  at  present ;  but,  in  time,  I 
who  feed  pigs,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  have  !  hope,  civilization  will  penetrate  the  crowd 


a  very  unpleasant  smell,  and  I  think  the 
people  must  find  it  very  nasty  going  so  close 
to  them  as  they  are  obliged  to  do,  to  get  the 
food  pushed  in.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
churns,  Mrs.  Wyndham  ?  I  think  they  are 
there  still,  if  you  do  not  mind  the  floor  being 
a  very  ugly  kind  of  redstone." 

Off  went  the  two  mothers,  leaving  the  two 
daughters  to  entertain  each  other  as  be6t  they 
could.  So  Augusta  ran  quickly  over  in  her 
mind  her  plan  of  action,  which  was  much 
thus  :  "  How  stupidly  vulgar  of  mamma  to 
take  this  woman  down  stairs.  Of  course  she 
will  copy  every  single  thing  she  sees  in  a  sort 
of  second-hand  way,  and  the  next  time  we 
call  on  her,  she  will  ask  mamma,  would  she 
like  to  see  the  linen-press,  or  the  china  closet, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  I  won't  go,  for 
one,  or,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  to  put  them  down, 
and  teach  them  what  their  proper  sphere  in 
society  is.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  will  show 
this  girl  something  a  little  more  refined,  for  it 
would  never  do  to  have  her  going  over  the 
country,  and  boasting  (as  of  course  she  will  be 
glad  to  do)  of  what  she  saw  in  our  house. 
Really,  the  milk-and-buttcr  story  will  tell  well 
at  Clare  Abbey,  or  worse  still  at  the  Ducketts' ; 
so  now  for  it" 

"Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  Miss  Wyndham  ? 
My  sister  and  I  are,  I  may  say,  passionately 
so  ;  and  as  our  tastes  are  not  in  unison  with 
mamma's  and  papa's  extremely  uneducated 
ones,  our  principal  hobby  is  a  conservatory. 
The  gardener  takes  very  good  care  of  it,  so 
we  have  not  much  trouble.  Would  you  have 
any  wish  to  see  it  ?  " 
"Thank  you." 

Augusta  rose,  and  led  the  way  into  a  smaller 
drawing-room  attached,  and  through  a  glass- 
door  into  a  very  pretty,  tasteful  greenhouse, 
saying,  as  she  went,  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  agree  with  me,  that  the  march  of  intellect 
in  the  present  day  has  brought  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  to  a  point  of  cultivation 
our  parents  certainly  know  nothing  about 
Travelling  is  facilitated;  foreign  revolutions 
have  thrown  foreign  courts  open  to  English 


around  us,  and  put  minds  more  on  an  equality. 
Fancy  how  one  could  astonish  some  of  the 
young  people  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  if  a 
few  could  be  conjured  up  for  the  purpose  !w 

"  Yes,  and  a  few  of  the  parents  too,  if  you 
had  them,"  said  Margaret,  much  amused  at 
Augusta's  very  filial  remarks.  "What  a 
splendid  fuschia  fulgis  I " 

M  Yes,  I  am  told  it  is,"  said  that  young  lady, 
as  she  swept  round,  not  at  all  in  the  style  of 
Alfred  and  Dorinda  in  Bewick's  "  Children's 
Friend,"  but  at  the  imminent  risk  of  destruc- 
tion to  some  tall  plants,  which  had  been  set 
on  the  floor  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  little 
more  height  for  their  tapering  stems.  Now, 
thought  she,  I  will  say  something  to  suit  her 
comprehension  a  little  better ;  and  then  I 
think  she  has  seen  enough — she  may  come 
out  again.  "  See,"  she  said,  « that  stove  is 
the  same  as  you  see  in  the  church  every  Sun- 
day." 

Margaret  looked  at  the  stove  as  directed, 
and  said,  "  The  church  is  extremely  cold  in 
winter.  One  feels  for  the  poor  who  are  so  ill 
clad ;  it  must  be  worse  to  them  than  to  us, 
for  I  dare  say  the  majority  have  but  poor  fires 
I  at  home  to  go  to,  when  they  leave  church." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  said  Augusta, "  My  sym- 
pathies are  not  of  so  low  an  order  as  yours. 
One  has  really  enough  to  do  to  keep  one's  self 
warm,  without  planning  for  the  warmth  of  the 
whole  parish  ;  the  lowest  order  in  it,  at  least. 
Charity,  you  know,  begins  at  home,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  hard  case — when  we  always 
have  the  carriage  to  go  to  church  in,  we  are 
obliged  to  muffle  just  as  much  as  those  who 
go  on  foot,  because  the  church  is  at  such  an 
awful  temperature ;  and  there  one  must  sit, 
literally  choking  with  sable  and  ermine,  be- 
cause Dr.  Trice  says  it  is  very  unwholesome 
to  have  a  crowded  building  so  heated.  It 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  at  the  same  degree  as 
our  own  drawing-rooms  are — there  would  be 
some  comfort  in  that.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham about  it  the  other  day,  but  he  refuses  to 
make  any  change.  Last  winter,  Julia  and  I 
made  the  footman  for  two  or  three  Sundays 


society ;  everything  has  tended  to  enlarge  the  bring  our  bastinoircs  h  pieds  out  of  the  car 
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riage  up  the  aisle  after  us,  and  put  them  un- 
der our  feet,  just  to  put  the  Coopers  to  shame ; 
but  the  first  time  Uncle  Wilmot  saw  them,  he 
told  papa,  who  happened  not  to  have  been  in 
church  since  we  began  it,  and  he  was  dread- 
fully angry,  and  stopped  it.  Then  we  wanted 
to  have  a  stove  put  up  in  our  pew  ;  but  papa 
would  not  hear  of  that  either,  nor  a  fireplace." 

"  Has  not  Mr.  Herbert's  pew  a  fire-place  ?  " 

M  Yes ;  but  that  does  us  no  good.  I  assure 
you,  Miss  Wyndham,  I  can  never  look  at  him 
in  his  pew  with  any  patience ;  it  is  a  case  of 
casting  pearls,  for  he  never  once  touches  the 
fire-irons  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  service.  He  might  as  well  be  without 
one.  Now,  if  I  had  a  fire,  I  would  keep  stir- 
ring and  poking  at  intervals,  just  to  remind 
the  congregation  I  was  so  much  better  off 
than  they  were.  Of  course,  the  third  part 
would  be  dying  of  envy.  It  would  be  most 
delightful.  Oh !  I  would  give  worlds  for  a 
fireplace  in  my  pew." 

"  It  is  well,"  thought  Margaret,  "  that  your 
father  is  a  little  conversant  with  your  tastes, 
or  a  pretty  devotional  service  we  should  have 
of  it ;"  but,  as  she  made  no  remark,  Augusta 
went  on. 

"  But  I  can  assure  you  that  is  not  all  Mr. 
Herbert's  eccentricities  about  his  pew.  In 
former  times,  there  was  a  nice  side-door  for 
the  Herbert  family  to  go  in  and  out  of  ad  lib- 
itum, which,  you  know,  is  quite  comme  il 
faut.  But  not  very  far  from  their  pew,  and 
just  in  a  line  with  the  door,  were  the  seats  oc- 
cupied by  some  old  alms-women;  and  Mr. 
Herbert  observed  that  one  or  two  of  the  seats 
on  the  end  of  each  row  were  always  left  va- 
cant, and  that  those  who  came  late,  would 
rather  sit  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  transept, 
than  occupy  one  of  the  vacant  places.  This 
awakened  the  gentleman's  curiosity  ;  and  one 
Sunday  he  put  the  question  to  the  sexton,  who 
informed  him  that  there  was  such  a  draught 
on  those  who  sat  there,  coming  from  his  door, 
that  no  threats  or  inducements  would  tempt 
any  one  of  the  old  witches  to  take  them. 
Now,"  she  said,  "  can  you  guess,  what  this 
supremely  wise  gentleman  did  ?  He  had  the 
door  bricked  up  before  noon  the  next  day 
from  the  outside,  and  a  heavy  curtain  hung 
behind,  to  keep  all  air  from  penetrating ;  and 
when  Mr.  Cooper  remonstrated  with  him,  as 
did  we,  he  told  him  that  he  only  regretted 
not  having  known  of  it  sooner,  and  actually 
provided  warm  mat*  for  the  old  women's  feet. 
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I  never  heard  a  case  of  greater  folly,  for  he 
entailed  more  expense  on  the  parish — which, 
indeed,  he  had  no  right  to  do — as  not  one  of 
those  old  women  has  died  yet,  and  most  as- 
suredly they  would,  had  ho  not  taken  those 
measures;  and  of  course  their  allowance 
would  have  been  saved." 

**  I  think  I  would  have  done  the  same,"  said 
Margaret. 

H  You  would  have  been  a  fool  for  your 
pains,  if  you  had,"  said  Augusta,  very  sharply. 
"  When  tee  spoke  to  him,  he  laughed  it  off, 
and  said  « he  was  sure  he  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  prayers  of  the  old  women.' " 

"  At  least,  Miss  Beckford,  you  will  allow  I 
deserved  them,"  said  a  merry  voice,  proceed- 
ing from  the  drawing-room ;  and  both  girls 
started  hastily  round,  to  the  detriment  of 
more  than  one  plant,  almost  petrified  by  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Herbert  sitting  quite  close  to  the 
conservatory-door  —  his  arms  resting  on  a 
small  table,  and  his  whole  frame  convulsed 
with  laughter,  at  the  sight  of  the  dismay  he 
had  caused. 

"  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Beckford, 
for  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  eavesdropping ; 
but  I  assure  you  the  most  part  was  involun- 
tary. Seeing  you  so  busily  engaged  with 
Miss  Wyndham,  I  purposed  sitting  here  until 
you  were  lx>th  emerged ;  as  you  moved  round, 
your  voice  was  lost,  and  I  only  heard  the  be- 
ginning of  your  remarks  on  stoves  in  general, 
with  stray  sentences,  which  I  might  have  taken 
as  referring  to  mine  in  particular;  and  when 
you  came  again  so  near  the  door  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  but  that  you  were  speak- 
ing of  me,  I  made  myself  heard  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Now,  is  my  apology  accepted  ? 
Miss  Wyndham,  perhaps  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  put  in  an  appeal  for  me  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  Augusta,  with  the  majestic  air 
of  Zenobio,  or  of  an  Edith  Dombey,  or  as  if 
she  woul<!  have  expressed  herself,  "  Caitiff ! 
thou  art  pardoned !  but  thou  shalt  not  look 
upon  my  face  FOR  ever  !  "  She  then  threw 
herself  down  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity 
on  a  sofa;  and  seizing  a  smelling-bottle  from 
a  table  near,  applied  it  to  her  nasal  organ,  as 
if  with  the  desire  of  composing  her  nerves  as 
gracefully  as  possible;  while  Mr.  Herbert 
was  endeavoring  to  show  Margaret  in  a  cau- 
tious manner  how  very  much  amused  he  was, 
and  she  quite  as  sedulously  concealing  her 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

"  Of  course,  as  Augusta  said  afterwards,  in 
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narrating  the  incident  to  her  sister,  the  odious 
girl,  that  Wyndham,  saw  him  there  the  en- 
tire time,  and  drew  her  on  to  say  as  much  as 
possible,  to  have  an  opportunity  for  saying 
she  would  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  he  had  done.  However,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  make  her  say  something  she  ought 
not  to  say  before  she  left  the  house.  This  she 
found  far  from  easy,  for  Mr.  Herbert  was  in  a 
bantering  mood ;  and  Margaret,  thinking  it 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  after  such  a  mala- 
propos adventure,  joined  him  ;  so  Augusta, 
rather  than  be  left  behind  in  the  conversation, 
was  obliged  to  join  in. 

"Now,  Miss  Beckford,"  said  he,  "let  us 
make  an  amicable  peace ;  I  will  propose  the 
terms,  if  you  will  try  and  conform  to  them. 
You  like  a  fire  in  church — we  are  agreed  as 
to  that.  And  I  am,  like  Mrs.  Gummidge,  a 
lone,  lorn  creature— sitting,  in  fact,  as  Jack- 
and-the-bean-stalk's  mother  and  himself  did 
(of  course,  you  understand  I  mean  Jack's 
mother,  not  the  bean-stalk's),  •  all  alone  by 
myself.'  I  humbly  move,  that  you  get  Mrs. 
Beckford's  permission  to  sit  in  a  corner  of 
my  pew  on  cold  Sundays,  or  warm  ones,  too, 
if  you  find  it  pleases  you.  I  will  take  care  to 
order  a  good  fire,  and  you  can  sit  at  one  side, 
while  I  occupy  the  other." 

"  But,"  said  Augusta,  "  I  cannot  sit  beside 
a  fire  without  frequently  poking  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  don't  approve  of  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  during  divine  service." 

u  That  only  holds  good  as  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned,"  he  answered;  "but  when  a 
•  fair  ladye '  is  in  the  case,  of  course  all  mat- 
ters and  opinions  are  waived  in  deference  to 
her  and  hers.  I  think  it  would  be  a  capital 
arrangement  for  you  to  keep  the  fire  brisk, 
which  would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  find  both 
our  places  in  our  prayer-books.  I  could  de- 
sire the  sextoness  to  lay  all  the  fire-irons  at 
your  side  of  the  grate." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Augusta,  "  we  often  said, 
when  you  were  abroad,  what  a  pity  it  was  to 
see  such  a  house,  and  grounds,  and  pew  un- 
occupied ;  in  fact,  wasting  its  sweetness." 

"  As  far  as  one  person  can  go  towards  reme- 
dying the  evil,  you  will  see  it  done,  for  I  in- 
tend spending  a  good  deal  of  time  here  for 
the  future." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Augusta,  in  a  tone  of  affected 
pleasure,  "  I  am  enchanted  to  hear  it.  I  hope 
Mr.  Herbert,  you  will  frequently  find  your 


way  here ;  you  know  we  ladies  are  unable  to 
go  and  see  you,  so  you  roust  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  come  the  oftener  to  see  us." 

Mr.  Herbert  bowed,  and  said  he  hoped 
some  of  his  lady-friends  would  honor  him  oc- 
casionally with  their  company  at  dinner.  He 
had  brought  a  good  many  paintings  home ; 
that  might  be  an  inducement  to  those  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

Augusta  was  really  delighted  now.  Firstly, 
at  the  prospect  of  company  at  the  Hall ;  sec- 
ondly, the  compliment  to  her  implied  in 
speaking  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  thirdly,  that 
she  had  every  right  to  consider  his  invitation 
as  a  pointed  one,  addressed  thus  to  herself, 
when  her  parents  and  sister  were  not  present. 
There  was  one  drawback ;  what  pleasure  is 
without  alloy  ?  His  manner  and  words  had, 
she  feared,  included  the  hateful  Margaret 
Wyndham,  and  she  felt  how  much  the  delight 
of  the  prospect  would  have  been  enhanced, 
had  she  only  had  the  comfort  of  thinking 
these  people  would  be  left  out.  The  next 
moment  Augusta  started  to  her  feet,  and 
bounced  over  to  the  vindow,  in  what  she  con- 
sidered her  most  briliant  style. 

"  Mr.  Herbert !  pray  tell  me— oh !  I  im- 
plore you  to  say — U  that  most  stylish  phaeton 
yours  that  I  see  at  the  door  ?  I  am  sure  it  is, 
from  there  being  so  fine  a  pair  of  horses  in  it. 
What  splendid  animals !  I)o  you  know  I  am 
considered  quite  a  judge  of  horse-flesh  ?  The 
one  nearest  us  is  as  nearly  perfection  as  a 
horse  can  be.  Oh,  Miss  Wyndham,  do  please 
come  over  and  look.  What  a  unique  turn- 
out! We  have  nothing  like  that  in  this 
neighborhood.  Is  it  yours,  Mr.  Herbert? 
Irffleed,  who  else  would  have  things  on  such  a 
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"  I  came  in  it,"  said  the  owner  very  dryly. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak,  Miss  Wyndham  ? 
Mr.  Herbert,  can  you  not  induce  her  to  give 
an  opinion  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  worth  giving,"  said  Margaret. 

"  On  such  a  subject !  "  said  Augusta  tartly. 

"  If  Miss  Wyndham  would  be  good  enough," 
said  Mr.  Herbert,  assuming  a  solemn  tone, 
"  to  state  what  she  thinks,  I  would  be  much 
gratified." 

"  I  doubt  that,"  said  Margaret  to  herself. 
"  I  must  begin  by  saying,  that  I  have  not 
Miss  Beckford's  advantage  of  being  a  judge 
of  horses ;  I  never  know  a  good  one,  only  a 
pretty  one." 
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■  Well ! "  said  Augusta. 

*'  I  do  not  cnre  very  much  for  those.  I  mean, 
they  are  not  exactly  such  as  I  would  fancy." 

"Ah,  true,  you  cannot  appreciate.  But 
what  of  the  phaeton ;  do  you  know  a  good 
carriage  when  you  see  it  ?  ■ 

"  1  knew  a  pretty  one,  and  I  know  a  new 
one." 

"And  that  is  neither  the \ one  uor  the 
other?" 

Margaret  made  neither  assent  nor  dissent, 
and  Augusta  poured  forth  a  perfect  volley  of 
exclamations  at  her  stupidity  and  want  of 
taste,  until  suddenly  interrupted  by  Colonel 
Wilmot  putting  his  head  into  the  room,  and 
on  seeing  who  was  there,  coming  forward. 

"  Miss  Wyndham,  how  are  you  ?  Mr.  Her- 
bert, I  could  not  be  convinced  it  was  you  who 
were  here,  until  I  came  and  saw  for  myself." 

"  Why,  is  there  any  thing  so  very  extraor- 
dinary ?    I  have  been  here  before  now." 

"  Yes,  but  never  in  such  a  turn-out  as  that. 
I  offered  to  bet  ten  to  one  witti  my  brother- 
in-law  against  his  assertion.  Just  what  we 
used  to  call  at  school 4  Noah's  wheelbarrow  ;  ' 
and  such  horses  !    What  has  possessed  you, 

CHAPTER  XXI. — TRKATS 

r  For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
L  And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 
\^  Seem'd  greater  than  I  could  bear." 

*  There  are  times  in  life  when  the  soul,  like  a 
half-grown  vine,  hangs  tremulously,  stretching 
out  its  tendrils  for  something  to  ascend  by. 
Such  are  generally  the  jrrcat  transition  periods 
of  life,  when  we  arc  passing  from  the  ideas  and 
conditions  of  one  stage  of  existence  to  those  of 
another."— Deed. 

"  Yet  it  was  remarked  to  him,  not  so  much 
for  the  fact  itself,  but  because  of  the  reminder  it 
brought  with  it,  how  much  she  had  influenced 
his  better  resolutions.  None  of  us  know  to 
whom  or  to  what  we  are  indebted  in  this  wise,  un- 
til some  marked  Btop  in  the  wheel  of  life  brings 
the  right  perception  with  it.  It  comes  with  sor- 
row :  it  comes  with  the  loss  of  the  dearly 
loved  ;  it  is  one  of  the  frequent  uses  of  adver- 
sity."— Little  Dokhit. 

Various  late  occurrences  had  combined  to 

throw  Mr.  Herbert  and  the  Wyndhams  more 

together.    It  is  often  the  case,  that  the  most 

intimate  friends  draw  off,  as  it  were,  for  short 

seasons,  till  some  trivial  thing  arises  to  awake 

all  the  old  familiar  intercourse.    The  decline 

is  from  no  fault,  perceptible  at  least,  on  either 

side  ;  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  four  seasons. 

So  it  was  between  the  Hall  and  the  Rectory ; 
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Herbert  ?  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  worst, 
the  cattle  or  the  carriage.'' 

"  I  do  not  legally  possess  either,"  said  the 
gentleman  attacked.  "  My  phaeton  is  gone 
to  be  repaired,  and  the  coachmaker  sent  me 
this  in  the  meantime.  Seeing  ita  quality,  I 
offered  Sir  Stephen  Norris  to  drive  those  ani- 
mals a  few  days  in  it ;  they  are  young  horses 
he  is  training;  rough  enough  they  look." 

As  he  spoke,  he  could  not  resist  watching 
Augusta's  face.  She  was  by  this  time  in  a 
rage  at  herself  for  having  gone  so  far  in  her 
admiration,  and  wondering  if  it  would  be  a 
good  tack  to  pretend  she  had  spoken  satiri- 
cally all  the  time ;  but  before  her  mind  was 
made  up,  Mrs.  Beckford  and  Mrs.  Wyndham 
had  returned  from  their  churn  expedition, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  and  Colonel  Wilmot  had 
both  followed  the  ladies  to  the  door,  to  assist 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Wyndham  into  their  carriage ; 
and  when  they  returned,  their  conversation 
had  taken  new  channel ;  so  Augusta  was  either 
overlooked  or  quite  forgotten  in  a  discussion 
about  some  church-rales  Colonel  Wilmot  waa 
interested  in. 


OP  "STEPPING-STONES." 

but  spring  was  drawing  near,  and  as  if  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  summer  days  in  the  pleasant 
garden,  the  free  intercourse  of  the  former 
year  was  revived.  Mr.  Herbert  found  himself 
morning  after  morning  crossing  the  wooden 
bridge  he  had  thrown  across  the  river  since 
the  winter  floods  made  the  stepping-stones 
impassable,  and  making  his  way  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  ladies  of  the  family  sat  at 
work.  He  came  early,  before  the  fashionable 
hour  which  the  Landeris  gentry  considered  a 
proper  one  for  making  morning  calls.  This  ar- 
rangement embraced  two  advantages  : — first, 
it  avoided  the  sharp  remarks  on  himself 
and  the  Wyndhams,  his  frequent  presence 
there  would  be  sure  to  draw  forth  from  Miss 
Jones  and  her  coterie  ;  and  secondly,  the  con- 
versation, be  it  grave  or  gay,  flowed  on  with- 
out interruptions  or  intrusions  of  subjects  dis- 
tasteful to  any  of  the  party.  How  afterwards 
he  thought  over  the  opinions  expressed,  the 
ideas  given  so  naturally  and  freely  forth — 
what  Miss  Bremer  calls  "  those  few  earnest 
words  of  life  that  seem  to  do  one  good ; "  and 
as  the  winter  glided  by,  Mr.  Herbert  thought 
with  regret  of  the  summer  days  coming  on, 
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when  their  colloquies  would  he  adjourned  to 
the  garden,  where  all  who  chose  came  and 
ioined  the  group. 

How  many  subjects  they  passed  in  review! 
life  in  all  its  bearings — home-life,  world-life, 
book-life,  and,  above  all,  thought-life.  That 
is  a  manifold  life ;  it  is  peculiar  to  all,  but  all 
have  not  the  perception  to  detect  it.    It  is 
ever  going  on  in  every  human  breast.  In 
children,  it  is  strange,  swift,  wonderful,  never 
understood  by  themselves  as  children,  but 
dawning  gradually  as  childhood  merges  into 
youth,  and  youth  into  manhood.    With  girls 
it  begins  earlier,  is  earlier  matured,  than  in 
the  other  sex.    A  girl  of  eighteen  has,  in 
most  cases,  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  five- 
and-twenty.    Of  course  there  are  exceptions ; 
but  they  are  the  minority.    I  have  heard  it 
said  that  some  people  never  grow  up.    I  do 
not  think  that.    Every  woman  will  not  attain 
to  the  same  height  of  mental  excellence,  but 
still  they  do  not  remain  children.    The  pro- 
cess in  all  is  gradual ;  some  think  that  sud- 
den exigencies  will  blow  out  the  blossom  of 
some  women's  or  men's  character ;  that  their 
own  under  the  pressure  of  unlooked-for  circum- 
stances, had  in  the  course  of  one  day,  one 
hour,  nay,  one  five  minutes,  passed  from 
youth  to  manhood,  and  the  mind  leaped  gulfs 
in  two  or  three  beats  of  a  pendulum,   I  say 
they  arc  wrong.    The  ground  was  ploughed 
and  sown  for  them  without  their  being  aware 
of  it,  and  only  waited  some  shower  to  fall 
and  touch  the  dormant  germ,  and  bring  up 
such  new,  abundant,  wondrous  plants,  that, 
in  the  first  surprise  their  advent  causes,  you 
feel  shocked  at  your  own  ignorance  of  their 
properties  and  uses:  you  feel  as  if  months 
must  pass  before  you  are  familiarized  with 
them.    Something  of  this  it  was  with  Mr. 
Herbert:  after  several  years  of  stagnant  life, 
he  had  awakened  to  see  something  of  life  in 
earnest,  with  its  real  duties  nobly  done ;  and 
when  some  chance  allusion  to  days  bygone 
told  of  a  hard  struggle,  not  for  "  liberty,"  as 
the  song  has  it,  but  for  "  life,"  real  daily 
bread,  often  he  marvelled  how  those  quiet 
women  had  borne  so  well  the  "battle  of  life." 
Life  was  dealing  gently  with  them  now.  In 
green  pastures  and  by  still  waters  their  days 
were  spent,  and  if  acting  well  their  part  had 
ever  deserved  a  peaceful  lot,  it  was  theirs,  and 
fairly  earned  now. 

One  morning,  when  Mr.  Herbert  went  into 
the   Rectory  drawing-room — it  was  rather  I 


earlier  than  usual — he  found  Margaret  and 
her  sister  very  intent  on  a  piece  of  work,  cut- 
tings of  which  were  strewed  about  in  all  di- 
rections. As  Frances  stooped  to  collect  the 
fragments,  Mr.  Herbert  gave  laughing  assist- 
ance, saying,  "  How  very  busy  you  are,  Miss 
Wyndham  !  What  length  of  time  has  your 
superintending  fairy  allotted  you  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  task  ?  " 

"  A  shorter  time  than  I  would  wish,"  said 
the  young  lady.  "  How  any  fairy  could  ex- 
pect me  to  have  an  entire  child's  frock  fin- 
ished to-day  is  more  than  I  can  imagine ;  but 
she  will  have  it  done." 

M  How  very  cruel!  What  do  you  call  your 
fain?" 

"  Good-nature,  or  benevolence,  I  do  not 
know  which,"  said  Frances. 

"  You  do  not  consider  them  the  same  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  It  is  from  good-nature  I 
am  helping  Margaret,  not  benevolence,  I 
assure  you.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  her  compassion. " 

"  Do  you  take  assistance  on  those  terms, 
Miss  Wyndham  ?  " 

"  When  I  can  get  it  on  no  other." 

"  Hear  the  tale,  if  you  please,  good  friend," 
said  Frances.  "Margaret  takes  as  prot6ge 
a  child  she  considers  very  intelligent,  but 
which  I  would  call  very  saucy — " 

u  Don't  mind  what  you  call  it ;  state  the 
mere  facts." 

"  How  can  I,  Margaret,  when  you  interrupt 
me?  Mr.  Herbert,  the  fact  is  this— the 
child  is  idle  and  saucy — " 

"  Now,  Frances !  " 

"-For  this  child,  about  a  month  ago,  we 
constructed  a  garment  similar  to  the  one  you 
see  there  in  progress — a  garment  to  be  worn 
at  church  and  Sunday-school.  Yesterday 
comes  Miss  Jane  Brown,  and  announces  the 
startling  fact,  that  her  sister  has  gone  out 
to  service,  and  taken  the  frock  with  her,  and 
she  hopes  Miss  .Margaret  will  give  her  an- 
other. Whereupon  Miss  Margaret,  thinking 
the  case  a  very  pitiable  one,  presses  me  into 
the  service ;  and  here  I  am,  engaged  for  the 
whole  day." 

"  And  your  spirits  are  sinking  under  such 
cruel  oppression.    I  do  not  wonder." 

M  Certainly,  if  it  was  not  for  the  satisfaction 
I  have  in  abusing  Jane  Brown  and  her  whole 
family,  I  could  not  exist  at  all.  I  should  have 
lived  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  I  am  such  a  splen- 
did hater." 
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"  On  the  same  gentleman's  principle — you 
require  a  good  listener." 

"  I  do,  and  Margaret  is  as  patient  under  it 
as  I  could  wish." 

"Do  you  like  such  work  as  that,  Miss 
Wyndham  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  but,  like  most  lazy 
]>eople,  I  like  the  result  of  work." 

"  Only  you  take  a  different  way  of  obtain- 
ing that  result.  You  work  at  it,  instead  of 
talking  at  it.  You  would  astonish  some  lazy 
people,  if  they  could  often  see  you." 

"How?" 

"By  your  indefatigable  exertions.  You 
are  always  busy." 

"  You  mistake,  Mr.  Herbert,  I  am  often 
very  idle." 

"  I  think  not.  Some  houses  I  call  at,  I 
aee  young  ladies  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
looking  certainly  very  pretty  ;  but  I  never  see 
any  traces  of  occupation,  except  that  endless 
crochet,  and  what  I  believe  you  call '  broderie,' 
I  know  some  young  ladies  who  are  always 
busy,  yet  attractively  pretty  too."  . 

•♦But,"  said  Frances,  "what  would  you 
have  these  young  ladies  do,  when  you  take 
away  from  them  the  'crochet*  and  'bro- 
derie?'" 
"  I  do  not  know — whatever  you  do." 
"I  crochet  too,  and  Margaret  does  bro- 


"But  you  do  not  spend  your  lives  at 
them?" 

"  No ;  I  would  prefer  some  change  of  oc- 


"That  is  what  I  mean.  What  sort  of 
minds  must  such  women  have  ?  Their  mo- 
notonous work  is  a  type  of  them.  Why,  many 
of  them,  with  more  pretension,  have  less  mind 
than  Mrs.  Beckford." 

"  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Beckford  such  an 
idealess  woman  as  most  people  do.  She  is 
only  accustomed  to  be  spoken  sensibly  to  by 
her  brother,  and  strangers  are  naturally 
enough  inclined  to  take  the  tone  from  her 
own  daughters,  who  make  her  always  as  much 
of  a  cypher  as  they  can." 

"  Thev  do,  and  the  more  shame  for  them." 

"  I  pitied  her  so  the  other  day  that  we 
dined  there !  Their  behavior  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been." 

14  What  a  dull  evening  we  had !  I  was 
quite  glad  to  run  over  here  the  next  night  to 
shake  off  the  recollection  of  it  in  some 
rational  society." 


"  Complimentary  to  the  Miss  Beckfords." 

"  Quite  enough  so.  But  you  can  have  no 
no  idea  how  much  good  coming  over  here 
does  me.  I  am  quite  a  new  man  since  I 
came  home.  There  is  not  a  day,  since  then, 
I  have  not  learned  something  from  you. 
Even  those  in  which  I  was  not  near  the 
house  had  their  share,  from  the  recollection 
of  what  had  passed  here  on  some  other  oc- 
casion. Your  life  has  been  a  silent  but  living 
lesson  to  me — it  was  so  new  and  strange; 
and  you  are  not  like  the  people  round  here. 
Ah,  Miss  Frances,  if  you  or  your  sister  would 
undertake  the  management  of  me,  I  would 
be  a  very  different  man.  You  could  make 
what  you  pleased  of  me." 

Frances  got  up  and  poked  the  fire.  Mar- 
garet rose  and  crossed  the  room,  as  if  for  a 
piece  of  calico,  and  then  came  back  to  her 
seat  again.  "  Cool,"  thought  Frances;  "  but 
no  matter  what  Margaret  is,  I  can  be  as  cool 
as  he."  So  she  turned  round,  swinging  the 
poker.  "  I  would  willingly  comply  with  your 
request,  Mr.  Herbert ;  but  I  can  only  mind 
one  person  at  once,  and  I  would  be  quite  lost 
for  want  of  training  myself,  while  I  was  look- 
ing after  you." 

Mr.  Herbert  looked  at  Margaret  for  her 
reply,  but  it  did  not  come.  He  hazarded  a 
remark  addressed  to  her  particularly,  so  she 
had  to  answer. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Herbert,  one  should  come 
to  be  sure  they  wanted  no  training  themselves, 
before  they  undertook  such  a  post  for  an- 
other. That  is  my  case  precisely.  I  have 
quite  enough  to  attend  to." 

Mr.  Herbert  was  silent 

"  What  must  it  feel  like,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  to  go  about  with  a  steady,  well- 
ordered  mind,  always  knowing  precisely  what 
is  right  to  do,  and  always  doing  it  ?— with  a 
comfortable  assurance  accompanying  one  al- 
ways, that,  no  matter  how  the  wind  of  cir- 
cumstances may  blow,  your  mind  remains 
'une  chose Jixe.'n 

"How  would  it  feel,  indeed?"  said  Mar- 
garet, laughing.  "  I  do  not  think  the  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived  had  such  a  mind.  We 
know  Solomon  had  not ;  and  I  am  sure  if 
half  the  sasres  we  hear  and  read  of  would 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  truly  their 
inner  life,  we  would  have  a  vacillating  kind 
of  sketch." 

"  Passing  by  men,  what  think  you  of  wo- 
men ?  " 
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"  Worse  and  worse." 

"  Not  all  of  them,"  he  said.  "  I  know  ex- 
ceptions." 

"  They  would  he  stoics,"  said  Frances,  "  if 
there  ever  were  female  ones.  A  woman's 
feelings  must  always  sway  her  more  or  less. 
I  would  not  like  one  of  your  description  at 
all.  She  would  he  an  insufferable,  pedantic, 
self-sufficient,  strong-minded — " 

"  Hold,  hold !  Peace  good  lady !  I  have  , 
made  out  a  bad  case  simply  by  my  clumsy 
way  of  stating  it  I  meant  only  to  draw  a 
a  feminine  character  as  near  perfection  as 
human  nature  will  admit  of.  See  what  it  has 
come  to!  Miss  Wyndham  come  to  the 
rescue." 

"  Not  to  yours.  I  know  no  such  perfect 
characters ;  and  if  I  gave  you  any  assistance, 
it  would  be  from  good-nature,  certainly  not 
from  conviction.  I  would  recommend  you  to 
strike  your  colors,  and  submit  gracefully. 
Your  ground  is  untenable." 

"I  will  not,  indeed.    I  consider  myself 

fighting  your  battle  under  your  banner: 

*  Who  fighteth  for  the  fairest  fair 
Proves  bravest  of  the  bravo.' 

Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  ! " 

M I  would  recommend  you  to  choose  your 
corner  of  the  Abbey  in  time."  said  Frances, 
"  seeing  you  are  more  likely  to  take  posses- 
sion there  than  here.  I  will  give  you  song 
for  song : 

'  A  Cameron  never  can  yield  ! '  " 

*  A  truce,"  said  Margaret.  " 4  Discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  the  valor ; '  and  we  all 
know  it  is  better  to  cease  in  good  time,  than 
afterwards  wishing  something  said  were  un- 
said." 

"  Or  differently  said,"  said  Mr.  Herbert. 

"  Or  differently  said,"  repeated  Margaret, 
bowing  down  her  grave  face  over  her  work. 
She  was  thinking  of  an  evening  the  previous 
summer,  when  she  stood  in  the  twilight  in 
the  drawing-room  window,  watching  Mr. 
Herbert  carrying  Nannie  Selwyn  down  the 
avenue,  walking  beside  Nannie's  mother, 
whose  face  was  turned  up,  trying  to  catch 
his  words,  which,  to  judge  by  the  last  ex- 
pression the  fading  sunset  showed  on  their 
faces,  were  more  earnest  words  than  those 
so  lightly  spoken  here.  Ah !  if  people  were 
only  true  and  upright,  how  much  easier  the 
world  would  be  to  walk  through !  Her 
thoughts  made  her  silent ;  some,  not  unsimi- 


lar,  occupied  Frances ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  sat 
pondering  something  also — something  that 
gave  him  deep  thought,  as  the  knitted  brows 
demonstrated. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  conversation 
flowed  again  in  its  old,  smooth  channel ;  and 
then  it  was  in  a  quiet,  subdued  strain :  its 
former  light  tone  had  disappeared.  What 
pained  Margaret  most,  was  that  Mr.  Herbert 
j  had  again  brought  back  the  theme  to  him- 
self, and  his  intercourse  with  them,  and 
again  spoke  of  the  effect  their  life  and  con- 
versation had  had  on  him.  One  time  ho 
said  :— 

"  If  you  could  fancy  what  my  life  was  for 
five  long  years — the  morbid,  sickly  tone  of 
mind  in  which  I  indulged  in  every  petty 
grievance,  the  selfishness  with  which  I 
brooded  over  past  troubles — you  would  be 
disgusted  at  the  picture.  Instead  of  looking 
at  what  I  had  to  be  thankful  for,  I  magnified 
everything,  until  I  came  to  think  I  had  car- 
ried a  load  of  sorrow  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  throw  off.  I  hope  I  am  learn- 
ing differently  now." 

M  There  are  times  in  life  when  we  all  make 
great  leaps,"  said  Margaret ;  "  if  one  is  con- 
scious of  them,  they  never  forget  them. 
Some  of  those  I  myself  experienced,  though 
very  trivial  in  themselves,  were  so  great  in 
their  effect  on  me,  that  I  never  regard  them 
as  the  trifles  they  would  otherwise  appear." 

u  These,  Mr.  Herbert,"  her  sister  contin- 
ued, "are  what  we  call  'stepping-stones.' 
It  is  a  favorite  creed  of  ours,  that  life  is  like 
crossing  a  river :  all  the  great  changes  in  it 
are  like  the  large  stones  that  stand  out 
prominently  after  we  have  passed  them  by. 
Sometimes  one  is  not  aware  they  stood  on  a 
top  stone,  till  long  after.  The  little  ones 
are  covered  by  the  stream,  but  the  large 
ones  stand  ever  out.  Sometimes  a  book 
makes  a  stepping-stone,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
mind;  sometimes  a  conversation,  a  few 
lightly-spoken  words,  will  remain  for  years 
a  stepping-stone.  Deaths  of  those  we  love 
arc  ever  great  stepping-stones." 

«  You  are  speaking  truly,"  was  gravely  and 
slowly  said. 

"  Many  are  very  painful,  though  not  all," 
said  Margaret. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  some  of  mine," 
said  Mr.  Herbert.  "  I  am  beginning  to  un- 
derstand them  a  little  better.    My  coming 
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to  live  at  home  was  one,  or  rather  the  effect 
of  one.   I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  it.  Will 
I  tire  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no." 

"  About  a  month  before  my  return  here,  I 
was  in  Germany,  in  a  very  retired  country 
village,  where  I  had  gone  on  foot,  and 
stopped  to  spend  the  Sunday.  In  the  vil- 
lage there  was  a  little  plain  building,  and 
understanding  it  to  be  a  church,  and  a  Luth- 
eran one,  I  strolled  in  just  before  the  service 
commenced.  You  could  not  imagine  a 
rougher,  more  unfinished,  more  dreary-look- 
ing building  than  it  was ;  a  few  deal  benches 
for  pews,  rough  walls,  and  a  plain  pulpit, 
also  deal,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  I  could  have  been  about  for 
the  first  hour,  for  I  do  not  recollect  anything 
striking  me  much,  until  just  before  the  ser- 
mon, I  saw  a  little  boy  about  nine  or  ten 
years  old  assisting  a  very  infirm  old  man  up 
to  the  pulpit:  his  white  hair  and  stooped 
figute  arrested  my  attention,  and  made  me 
watch  him,  and  listen  attentively.  His  text 
was  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and  his 
treatment  of  it  a  different  one  from  any  I 
ever  heard.  He  began  by  speaking  of  his 
own  age  and  infirmities,  and  how  unlikely 
that  his  hearers  would  ever  meet  to  hear  him 
again,  and  begged  them  to  note  well  what 
he  would  wish  them  to  remember  and  act  on 
as  hia  last  commands.  He  said,  that  though 
the  parable  spoke  of  every  man  receiving 
according  to  his  ability,  yet  as  to  what  we 
had  received,  he  would  prove  that  we  had 
each  been  sent  the  united  gifts  that  had  been 
severally  given  to  the  servants  :  the  first,  the 
five  talenta,  he  called  4  Time,'  and  you  can,  I 
ara  sure,  suppose  how  wide  a  field  that  gave 
him  to  speak  of  its  uses  and  abuses,  consid- 
ering it  as  synonymous  with  1  life,'  here 
and  hereafter :  the  second,  the  gift  of  two, 
he  termed  'Thought,'  a  noble  gift  to  be 
worked  in  conjunction  with  time,  as  being 
the  origin  and  source  of  all  action  ;  and  the 
third,  he  said,  differed  in  different  individuals 
— in  some,  speech  ;  in  others,  position ;  in 
his  own  case,  the  power  of  speaking  to  them 
there;  and  wound  up  all  with  a  prayer  so 
beautiful,  that  I  felt  awed  and  condemned  as 
I  never  had  been  before ;  and  as  my  foolish 
life — my  abuse  of  all  three  gifts — rose  before 
me,  I  left  the  church,  scarcely  conscious 
where  I  was  going,  and  walked  up  the  hills 
for  several  miles,  revolving  and  resolving 


plans  for  the  future.  On  my  return,  passing 
through  the  village  street,  I  met  my  aged 
friend  with  his  little  companion.  Something 
constrained  me  to  go  and  speak  to  him ;  so 
I  went  forward  and  said,  1  Sir,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you,  to  thank  you  for  what  you  said 
in  church  to-day.  You  do  not  know  what 
good  you  have  done  me,  and  it  is  unlikely  I 
shall  ever  see  you  again.'  He  was  much 
touched,  but  seemed  greatly  pleased,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  we  parted, 
he  bidding  me  farewell  in  the  words  of  Mar- 
tin* Luther's  version  of  the  115th  Psalm: — 
1  Nicht  wns,  Hcrr,  nicht  tins,  sondem  deinem 
Namen  gib  Ehre  urn  dcine  Gnadt  und 
Wahrheit: 

"It  was  not  very  long  after  that  till  I 
landed  in  England,  and,  after  seeing  my 
little  girl,  I  came  home,  certainly  without 
any  definite  plan,  but  sufficiently  ashamed  to 
be  ready  for  any  suggestions  your  good 
father  might  throw  out,  or  for  any  work  that 
might  come  first.  I  am  conscious  of  having 
done  very  little  as  yet,  but  I  am  in  hopes  of 
fitting  better  by  and  by,  when  the  people 
and  I  begin  to  know  one  another.  That  is 
my  stepping-stone.  There  is  one  point  I 
have  often  wished  to  ask  your  advice  upon. 
May  I?" 

Margaret  assented. 

"  It  is  about  my  little  girl.  Mrs.  Sclwyn 
mentioned  her  to  you  ?  " 

"She  did,"  Margaret  said,  wondering  what 
was  coming. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  her.  She 
is  growing  very  pretty,  very  passionate,  very 
disobedient;  and  what  can  I  do  with  her? 
I  asked  Mrs.  Selwyn's  advice,  but  she  sent 
me  to  you.  She  thought  you  would  have 
good  judgment" 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  n 

"  Do  you  not  know  ?  About  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Chester,  with  an  elderly  friend  of 
my  mother's.  She  is  a  kind,  motherly  old 
lady,  but  not  fit  to  manage  the  child  ;  and 
then  it  is  so  far  away,  though  I  go  very  often 
to  see  them,  I  do  more  harm  than  good.  I 
would  not  spoil  her,  if  I  were  always  with 
her;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  as  matters  are 


now. 

"  Why  not  have  her  to  live  with  you  ?  " 

"  No.  I  was  afraid,  for  fear  she  would 
grow  up  to  hate  me.  I  have  heard  of  chil- 
dren inheriting  likes  and  dislikes,  and  I 
judged  it  best  to  let  her  grow  up  at  a  dis- 
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tance  froir.  me.  Now  I  begin  to  fear  I  was 
wrong.    What  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 

Margaret  did  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion, 
so  she  merely  asked, 44  What  says  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn?" 

u  No !  what  says  Miss  Wyndham  ?  It  is  a 
trifling  thing  to  speak  a  few  words ;  may  I 
not  hear  them  ?  " 

Margaret  spoke  slowly.  "  I  cannot  see 
why  the  little  one  should  grow  up  with  feel- 
ings of  dislike  or  even  indifference,  except 
indeed  you  wish  for  the  last.  You  are  tak- 
ing the  most  certain  means  to  bring  it  about, 
by  leaving  her  among  strangers.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  you  would  have  my  opin- 
ion." 

'*  Thank  you,"  he  said  gravely,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence,  bade  them  "  good-mom- 
ing." 

"  I  must  confess,"  said  Frances,  who  had 
kept  an  unusually  long  silence,  "  it  is  rather 
odd  in  that  gentleman  asking  your  opinion 
about  the  bringing  up  of  his  daughter.  You 
did  right  to  ask  him  what  Mrs.  Selwyn 
thought." 

"  I  consider  her  the  most  proper  person  to 
ask  such  a  question  of.  I  am  afraid  I  spoke 
too  plainly,  but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  ta- 
booing the  subject ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am 
not  sorry." 

Next  day,  Mrs.  Selwyn  came  to  ask  whither 
Mr.  Herbert  was  gone,  for  his  travelling-car- 
riage had  passed  through  the  village  early 
that  morning,  with  himself  inside,  destination 
unknown. 

Margaret  hardly  judged  it  right  to  connect 
their  conversation  with  the  circumstance,  but 
she  mentioned  something  of  what  had  passed, 
and  Mrs.  Selwyn  at  once  decided  he  was  gone 
to  Chester.  "  Mr.  Herbert  thinks  you  know 
all  his  story  from  me,  but  I  did  not  like  to  do 
so  without  special  permission ;  but  I  see  I 
may  now  tell  you  freely  of  it.  The  late  Lady 
Charlotte  Herbert  had  a  brother  who  married 
an  Italian  lady,  and  lived  in  Italy  until  his 
death.  When  his  only  daughter  was  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  the  mother  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  more  died,  and  then  Lady 
Charlotte  brought  their  child  here  to  adopt 
her,  and  bring  her  up  with  her  own  children. 
I  never  saw  so  disagreeable  a  child  as  Lota 
was — for  she  was  called  after  Lady  Charlotte 
— cunning,  vindictive,  passionate.  It  was  a 
sorry  day  fcr  me  when  she  came  among  us, 
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She  tried  to  undermine  my  influence  with  her 
cousins,  and  prejudice  her  aunt  by  falsehoods 
against  me,  besides  marring  every  pleasure* 
party  or  play  we  engaged  in  by  her  wicked 
temper.  But  the  boys  had  high  honorable 
feelings,  and  principle  stood  in  good  stead  of 
Italian  intrigue  ;  and  as  they  always  watched 
over  my  interests,  and  rendered  their  parents 
straightforward  details  of  all  the  petty  squab- 
bles we  had,  I  never  suffered  as  I  might  have 
done  from  Lota's  evil  propensities.  When 
Lady  Charlotte  died,  Lota  was  in  Italy  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother's  friends,  having  her  edu* 
cation  completed  ;  and,  by  her  own  wish  it 
was  arranged  she  should  live  there.  Some 
months  after  her  aunt's  death,  Vernon  had  a 
letter  from  Lota,  begging  him  to  come  over 
and  release  her  from  some  dreadful  miser}'. 
He  had  ever  a  kind  heart ;  and  a  letter  which 
had  been  found  in  Lady  Charlotte's  desk,  ad- 
dressed to  her  sons,  begging,  in  case  any 
thing  happened  to  her,  they  would  make 
their  cousin  their  especial  care,  seemed  to 
compel  his  acquiescence ;  and  Mr.  John  Her- 
bert being  abroad,  he  went  alone.  Of  what 
took  place  on  his  arrival  at  Verona,  I  never 
heard  the  particulars,  but  my  surprise  was 
unbounded  when  I  received  one  morning  an 
intimation  from  him  that  he  was  married  to 
his  cousin  Lota.  The  letter  was  a  sad 
enough  one.  It  spoke  of  Lota  surrounded 
by  arbitrary  relatives,  miserable  from  the  life 
they  led  her,  and  denying  Vernon's  right  of 
interference.  The  thought  of  his  mother's 
letter  seemed  present  to  him,  for  he  used  in 
his  letter  many  phrases  I  knew  were  in  it ; 
and  seeing  no  other  means  of  extricating  her 
from  her  painful  position,  the  step  was  taken. 
He  wrote  in  one  place,  *  It  has  been  a  hasty 
step ;  but  she  is  truly  attached  to  me,  and  I 
hope  we  may  be  very  happy.'  That  was  my 
last  letter  for  a  long  time.  I  wrote,  congratu- 
lating him,  and  giving  as  a  reason  for  a  sus- 
pension of  our  correspondence  that  he  was 
married  now,  and  I  about  to  be.  I  have  since 
heard  from  another  channel  how  miserable 
the  succeeding  year  was.  Her  affection  was 
but  feigned,  for  I  believe  she  hated  him,  and 
in  many  a  bitter  domestic  scene  scrupled  not 
to  tell  him  so.  At  last  the  child  was  born  at 
Florence,  and,  before  Mrs.  Herbert's  recovery, 
she  one  day  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  re- 
proached and  even  cursed  her  husband,  which 
violent  paroxysm  brought  on  fever,  of  which 
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she  died.  In  one  respect  he  was  happily  re- 
leased, but  those  last  scenes  brought  on  a 
brain  fever,  from  which  he  was  many  months 
in  recovering.  The  child  he  called  Florence, 
after  her  birthplace,  and  sent  home  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  started  on  his  wandering, 


from  which  you  all  remember  his  return  last 
spring." 

A  long  talk  ensued  after  this,  before  Mrs. 
Seiwyn  took  her  leave ;  and  Frances  if  not 
Margaret,  began  to  understand  a  little 
of  Mr.  Herbert 


CHAPTER  XXII. — ANOTHER  STONE  LAID. 


I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air  :  \ 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ;  \ 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong  \ 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  1 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak, 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  un broke  ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end,  / 
I  found  again,  in  the  heart  of  a  friend."  / 

nTen  days  elapsed,  and  no  tidings  of  Mr. 
Herbert.  No  one  wondered  but  the  Wynd- 
hams;  for  others  were  so  accustomed  to  his 
sudden  flights,  that  they  caused  no  wonder ; 
but  the  Wyndhams  had  become  habituated  to 
■uch  daily  intercourse,  and  he  so  confidential 
in  his  communications  of  his  usual  proceed- 
ings, that  the  ten  days'  unexplained  absence 
became  hourly  a  greater  marvel.  On  the 
eleventh,  Margaret  and  Frances  were  in  the 
garden,  when  they  saw  Mr.  Herbert  leaping 
over  the  stepping-stones.  Springing  up  the 
bank,  he  stood  before  them,  and  set  down 
upon  the  walk  a  pretty,  bright,  dark-eyed 
little  girl,  whom  he  had  carried  over  in  his 
arms. 

"  There,  Miss  Wyndham ;  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce my  daughter.  Your  advice  has  been 
taken." 

M  And  not  repented  of,  I  hope  ?"  said  Mar- 
garet, stooping  down  to  caress  the  child. 

"  Very  nearly,"  he  said.  "  Three  fits  of 
passion  in  one  morning  are  enough  to  startle 
an  inexperienced  person.  But  you  are  good 
now,  Florence  ?  " 

"  Not  very,"  she  said,  sulkily.  "  I  do  not 
like  ladies." 

"Presently,"  said  Frances;  "things  may 
improve." 

It  was  a  vain  hope.  Florence  did  not 
seem,  cither  on  that  or  on  many  consecutive 
occasions,  to  improve.  She  rather  grew 
worse,  and  poor  Mr.  Herbert  was  in  despair. 
No  one  could  manage  her,  neither  nurse  or 
father,  and  the  fame  of  the  littlo  vixen  spread 
over  the  parish. 

Her  arrival  had  been  a  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  many,  and  it  was  quite  pleasaut  to 
hear  Mrs.  Simpson's  charitable  remarks  upon 
her,  always  comparing  her  to  her  own  angels. 


Quite  enlivening  to  the  good  people  of  Lan- 
deris  were  these  little  anecdotes.  Matilda 
Jones  alone  could  tell  fresh  ones  for  an  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock.  She  was  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  all  the  naughty  children  in  all  the 
nurseries  for  miles  round,  and  "  you  are  as 
bad  as  Miss  Herbert "  became  a  term  of  the 
keenest  reproach.  She  should  have  been  a 
pretty  child,  but  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  dark  and  louring — so  much  so,  that  many 
very  clever  people  discovered  her  temper  as 
they  said,  "  in  her  face."  Mr.  Herbert  had 
plenty  of  advice  given  him.  He  hated  that 
any  one  should  inquire  for  her :  it  was  the 
sure  preliminary  to  some  unpleasant  queries, 
and  still  more  unpleasant  suggestions  for  her 
improvement.  Every  mother  wrote  him  a 
letter,  and  every  old  maid  sent  him  a  book, 
until,  in  his  very  weariness,  dearly  as  he  loved 
the  child,  and  to  have  her  with  him,  he  was 
half  inclined  to  send  her  back  to  her  Chester 
home.  The  Wyndhams  alone  were  excep- 
tions to  this  custom  They  made  no  remarks, 
and  left  him  to  manage  her  as  best  he  chose ; 
for  Margaret  felt  that  in  a  measure  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
her  remark  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Miss 
Herbert's  introduction  to  Landcris.  The 
only  advice  he  ever  took  was  Mrs,  Selwyn's  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  well  as  her  sug- 
gestions might  have  suited  Nannie,  they  were 
far  from  producing  beneficial  results  on  Miss 
Florence. 

One  morning  Mr.  Herbert  came  over  to 
consult  with  Mrs.  Wyndham.  How  strange 
he  had  never  thought  of  doing  that  before ! 
He  was  going  to  London  on  business :  he 
could  not  take  Florence,  but  would  Mrs. 
Wyndham  go  over  once  or  twice,  and  see  how 
she  and  her  nurse  got  on  ? 

Mrs.  Wyndham  thought  of  a  much  better 
:  arrangement  than  that.    Florence  and  her 
nurse  should  come  to  the  Rectory  and  remain 
until  he  came  back.    How  his  face  brightened 
up !   The  very  best  plan  in  the  world !  He 
i  thanked  Mrs.  WvmJham  from  the  bottom  of 
[  his  heart ;  and  secretly  he  hoped  some  of  the 
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quiet  influence  that  house  seemed  to  have  on 
himself  might  fall  on  the  turbulent  spirit  for 
its  improvement ;  and,  light  of  heart,  he 
started  off  to  tell  Mrs.  Selwyn  of  the  arrange- 
ment Of  course  she  said  she  was  very  glad  : 
she  could  not  avoid  it ;  and  confessed — what 
was,  indeed,  true — that  she  had  longed  to  ask 
the  child  to  her  otfn  house,  but  dared  not 
arouse  the  tongues  of  the  townspeople. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  the  little  lady's  papa, 
■  that  Floy  will  be  greatly  improved  by  her 
visit.  Rose  and  Lucy  have  had  such  careful 
training.  They  are  dear  little  girls  :  I  wish 
Florence  was  like  them."   A  deep  sigh. 

"I  think,"  suggested  Mrs.  Selwyn,  "it 
would  be  well  to  tell  Johnson  always  to  go 
to  one  of  the  ladies  when  Florence  goes  be- 
yond bounds.  I  have  seen  her  look  greatly 
ashamed  when  she  was  caught  by  Mrs. 
Wyndham  in  a  passion." 

"I  cannot  do  that,  without  first  asking 
them  if  they  will  submit  to  the  annoyance 
Johnson  and  her  charge  will  thereby  give.  I 
am  only  afraid  they  will  have  too  much  al- 
ready." 

14  No  matter ;  it  is  worth  the  trial." 

M  I  will  depend  on  you  to  write  me  candidly 
how  matters  go  on.  Conceal  no  truths,  how- 
ever unpleasant ;  for,  if  I  find  the  arrangement 
not  satisfactory  to  our  kind  friends,  I  must 
return  to  make  some  change." 

«*  I  will.  At  Paris  you  will  hear  from  me, 
and  at  London  first,  if  you  wish  it  You 
may  depend  on  me." 

"  And  you  will  go  often  to  the  Rectory  ?  " 

« Indeed  I  will." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  had  *  been  and  gone  and 
done  it."  In  spite  of  her  better  judgment, 
and  against  resolutions  made  in  cooler  mo- 
ments, she  had  asked  Mr.  Herbert's  daughter 
to  her  house  for  a  home-like  visit  She  could 
not  have  helped  it.  Her  warm  heart  yearned 
over  the  poor,  motherless,  neglected  child ; 
and  had  she  been  many  degrees  worse  than 
she  really  was — a  contingency  most  people 
thought  imjMissible — she  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  pleading  conscience  that  said  over 
and  over  again — 

"  Love  and  kindness  wo  should  measure 
By  this  simple  rule  alone — 
Do  we  mind  each  other's  pleasure 
Just  as  if  it  were  bur  own  ?  " 

"  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  *  and  the  thought 
arose — M  Had  I  died  many  years  ago,  who 
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would  have  trained  my  children  for  their 
father  ?  And  the  thought  comforted  her,  but 
only  herself,  for  she  feared  to  make  known  to 
her  family  the  seemingly  injudicious  step  she 
had  taken.  Frances  more  than  all  she 
dreaded;  for  Frances,  with  a  Btrong  liking 
for  Mr.  Herbert,  disapproved  of  the  intimate 
footing  he  had  gradually  gained  in  the  family. 
Many  a  hint  she  threw  out  to  her  mother 
that  his  attentions  to  Margaret  were  pointed, 
and  that  his  conduct  was  not  quite  honorable, 
in  speaking  particularly  to  one  lady,  and  pay- 
ing real,  tangible  devotion  to  another.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  accordingly  took  the  hour  when 
they  were  all  assembled  after  dinner  to  make 
her  announcement,  trusting  to  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Wyndham  and  the  little  ones  to  prevent 
any  very  pointed  remarks  from  Frances  until 
she  had  become  cooler  upon  it 

The  doctor  was  delighted  ;  it  was  just  such 
a  thing  as  he  liked  done,  and  he  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  children's  anticipations 
of  the  amusement  they  hoped  to  have  with 
her.  Margaret  did  not  speak  at  all,  nor  did 
Frances.  The  one  sister  did  not  wish  to 
speak,  but  the  other  was  only  reserving  her 
fire  for  some  future  occasion ;  there  was  no 
use  in  wasting  it,  when  it  neither  would  nor 
could  be  of  use.  Dr.  Wyndham  arose  to 
stroll  down  the  lawn,  and  his  wife  volunteered 
her  company,  fearing  the  remarks  which 
might  fall  from  her  two  daughters  in  his  ab- 
sence :  one  at  least  being  "  made  up  "  on  the 
subject 

Good  Dr.  Wyndham  was  so  hospitable, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  was  so  willing  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  general  invitation  so  constantly 
reiterated,  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
Mr.  Herbert  spending  his  last  evening  at  the 
Rectory.  He  came  early,  and  took  his  seat 
among  the  group  round  the  fire.  Rose  and 
Lucy  were  stringing  beads,  and  chattering  to 
Margaret  of  their  intended  arrangements  for 
hurrying  their  lessons  every  day  while  Flor- 
ence was  with  them,  to  have  plenty  of  time 
for  playing  with  her. 

"You  could  scarcely  believe,  Margaret, 
what  a  dear  little  'babe  in  the  wood '  she 
mak«B,  if  she  would  only  lie  still  a  little 
longer  till  we  get  all  the  leaves  dropped  over 
her,  but  she  very  seldom  will.  Nannie  does 
what  we  want  her,  but  Florence  will  not, 
without  a  piece  of  sugar  for  every  thing." 

"  Florence  bears  a  bad  character,  I  fear," 
said  Mr.  Herbert 
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"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Miss  Wyndham, 
'■  as  if  she  only  wanted  more  of  the  society  of 
children  like  herself.  It  is  very  new  to  her 
to  have  to  yield,  but  after  a  little  she  will  do 
it  of  herself  with  a  better  grace." 

This  seemed  a  favorable  moment  to  prefer 
■the  request,  that  they  would  all  try  their 
training  powers  on  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation while  she  was  with  them ;  and 
timidly,  but  very  unmistakably*  the  words 
were  brought  forth.  He  had  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  astonishment  he  had  created ;  Frances 
looked  up  from  her  netting  at  her  mother, 
one  indignant  glance,  as  if  his  presumption 
had  reached  a  climax ;  Margaret,  though  the 
words  might  seem  to  have  been  addressed  to 
her,  gave  no  reply ;  but  Rose  and  Lucy  were 
in  ecstasies.  It  was  just  what  they  had  often 
wished,  that  they  might  cure  her  of  her  pas- 
sionate fits ;  but,  as  they  had  been  forbidden 
ever  to  interfere  between  her  nurse  and  her, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  stand  aloof ;  and, 
besides,  Hose  had  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
some  hymns,  which  both  sisters  agreed  it 
was  high  time  she  should  learn  to  repeat. 
Dr.  Wyndham  answered  too :  "  He  had  been 
putting  Nannie  Selwyn  through  a  course  of 
instruction,  and  it  would  be  very  much  to  the 
improvement  of  better  acquaintance  between 
himself  and  Florence  if  she  were  included." 
Mr.  Herbert  looked  disappointed  that  no  one 
else  spoke  on  the  subject,  but  he  let  it  pass 
without  any  more  remarks. 

During  tea,  some  conversation  arose  about 
the  view  to  be  seen  from  Dollington  Hill ; 
Dr.  Wyndham  holding  steadfastly  to  the 
opinion  that  Landeris  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
hill,  and  Mr.  Herbert  as  pertinaciously  argu- 
ing it  lay  to  the  west. 

"  Why  my  dear  sir,"  Mr.  Herbert  would 
say,  making  an  imaginary  road  with  plates, 
knives  and  spoons,  "  here  is  the  gate  from 
which  you  started  that  morning ;  here  is  the 
turn  down  the  Plimton  road  ;  here  is —  " 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  think  we  go 
on  the  Plimton  road  at  all." 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  merely  mentioned  it  as 
a  landmark  ;  here  is  the  hill  from  which  you 
see  the  trees  round  Clare  Abbey ;  here  is  the 
first  view  of  the  ruins  on  the  hill — " 

"  Exactly ;  then  we  made  a  circuit  to  gain 
the  pathway,  which  took  us  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the — " 

"  Yes,  but  the  path  winat*  round  again  j 
and  when  you  reach  the  summit,  if  it  be  the 
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evening,  you  will  see  the  sun  set  over  Lan- 
deris Hill." 

Dr.  Wyndham  sal  considering.  11  Chil- 
dren, what  say  you  ?  " 

"  East,"  said  Margaret. 

"  West,"  said  Frances. 

"Proof,  proof,"  said  both  gentlemen. 

"  Would  not  your  sketch  show,  Frances  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

«  What  sketch  ?  "  inquired  her  father. 

"  One  I  took  very  hastily  the  day  we  were 
there.  After  we  left  the  dining-place,  I  got 
Lady  Clare  with  me ;  the  si  ene  spread  out 
below  was  so  lovely,  so  Turrurish,  that  we 
were  tempted  to  try  it.  I  cannot  say  we  flat- 
tered nature  in  our  representation  of  her  sun- 
set, but  we  pleased  ourselves  extremely." 

"  Do  you  give  private  exhibitions  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Herbert. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dr.  Wyndham,  taking 
consent  for  granted. 

Rose  ran  off  with  alacrity  for  the  portfolio ; 
it  was  an  opportunity  she  had  long  desired 
of  displaying  her  sister's  accomplishment; 
and  often  and  often  had  she  begged  permis- 
sion to  bring  them  forth.  "  It  is  very  hard," 
she  would  say,  "  that  Frances'  light  is  to  be 
under  a  bushel." 

The  tea-table  was  cleared,  and  Mr.  Herbert, 
relieving  her  of  her  burden,  laid  it  down  be- 
fore Frances,  saying,  "  It  seems  a  perfect 
treasure-house." 

"  In  bulk,  at  least,"  was  the  owner's  reply. 
"  That  is  the  sketch,  papa;  I  was  trying  it  in 
water-colors,  but  daylight  is  more  favorable 
for  its  appearance." 

u  It  is  as  well  to  be  honest,"  said  Dr. 
Wyndham,  "  and  yield  heroically.  I  half- 
contemplated  diverting  my  adversary's  atten- 
tion by  the  inspection  of  these  scraps,  but 
have  relinquished  it  on  second  thoughts.  Mr. 
Herbert,  I  say  west." 

"Thank  you;  but  I  hope  your  submission 
is  not  to  deprive  me  of  my  treat ;  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  longed  to 
turn  it  over." 

"  You  aud  Frances  settle  that ;  I  am  off  to 
my  sermon.  You  do  not  allow  me  to  apolo- 
gize to  you,  so  I  proffer  none." 

"May  I  untie  this  bundle?  or  are  they 
thus  fastened  to  prevent  the  eye  of  the  vul- 
garly curious  jH*eping  at  them  ?  " 

"  Open,  if  you  choose ;  I  believe  they  are 
more  interesting  to  ourselves  than  to  any  one 
else.    We  call  them  1  sketches  of  stepping- 
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stones  ; '  they  refer  to  many  passages  of  our 
past  lives  that  we  have  since  come  to  know 
were  stepping-stones."  • 

Mr.  Herbert  turned  them  over.  Here 
Margaret  gave  explanations,  there  Frances ; 
some  they  let  pass  in  silence,  and  when  so,  no 
questions  were  asked.  There  were  many 
graveyard  scenes,  with  tombstone  and  inscrip- 
tion prominent  of  some  dearly-loved  friend  or 
relative  who  had  passed  away.  There  were 
some  of  dead  brothers  and  sisters'  resting- 
places,  with  a  little  note  attached  of  name  or 
age ;  these  were  laid  reverently  down  in 
silence,  and  another  taken  up. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  spot-" 

"  Yes  ;  a  glen  near  Cardiff,  where  Margaret 
and  I  spent  a  summer.  While  I  drew  that, 
Margaret  read  me  'Longfellow's  Poems.' 
That  large  tree  always  brings  back  1  the  old 
clock  on  the  stairs ; '  there  was  but  a  slight 
breese,  making  the  branches  move  a  little  to 
*  for  ever,  never — never,  for  ever ; '  and  the 
and  the  water  flowed  over  the  stones  to  the 
words  of  the  'Psalm  of  Life;'  and  that 
shady,  cool  spot,  with  the  branches  arching 
overhead,  brings  again  that  lovely  of  lovely 
poems,  'The  Prelude/  It  is  just  the  place 
to  read  it  in." 

"  Yes,  and 

f'  Lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poot  ! 
V^Tho  music  of  the  voice.' 

But  do  you  consider  that  intense  enjoyment, 

lovely  as  it  may  have  been  at  the  time,  a 

'  stepping-stone  ? '  ■ 

"  No  ;  after  Margaret  had  read,  we  talked ; 
and  in  what  grew  from  that  conversation — 
the  resolutions  we  there  made,  and  aftewards 
carried  out— we  learned,  long  afterwards,  it 
was  a  '  stepping-stone.' " 

"  It  was  the  greatest  step  we  ever  individu- 
ally took,"  said  Margaret ;  "  sitting  there,  we 
planned  it  all." 

"  I  understand  you." 

The  next  was  a  garden-scene,  trim  walks, 
and  flower-hedR,  with  merely  the  initials  E. 
C. — F.  W.,  and  the  date.  Mr.  Herbert  being 
given  no  further  information,  had  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  ask  no  question.  He  laid  it 
down ;  if  he  had  hut  looked,  one  young  lady's 
heightened  color  at  least  would  have  betrayed 
the  fact.  The  stepping-stones  were  finished, 
and  the  gentleman  turned  on. 

"That  is  the  drawing  we  were  taking  from 
youT  grounds,  the  first  time  we  had  the  plea- 
sore  of  seeing  you.  Do  you  remember  ? 
That  is  the  rough  copy." 


u  Perfectly ;  but  will  you  not  give  it  a  place 
among  the  stepping-stones  ?  " 
"Why?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Do  you  not  consider  your 
first  meeting  with  me  one  ?  If  I  were  you, 
and  this  were  mine,  I  would.  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,  would  you  admit  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  she  said 
gravely ;  "  if  it  was  a  very  important  event  to 
any  one,  they  would  be  right  to  place  it  so." 

"  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  that  to 
you,  as  my  first  knowledge  of  you  has  been  a 
momentous  one  to  me."  As  he  spoke,  he 
lifted  absently  another  paper.  It  was  his 
mother's  monument.  "Ah.  yes,  there  is 
mine ;  how  beautifully  you  have  rendered  it ! " 
A  long  pause.  "Ah !  Miss  Wyndham,  you 
played  with  real  soul  that  night.  Whether 
it  was  the  scene,  or  the  hour,  or  the  music,  or 
all  combined,  I  never  knew ;  but  the  whole 
has  been  like  some  pleasant  dream,  that  one 
waking  longs  to  grasp,  and  hold  for  ever." 

He  caught  the  look  of  astonishment  on 
both  faces. 

u  Did  I  never  tell  you  I  was  in  the  church 
that  evening  ?  That  was  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  you — a  happy  one  for  me;  for 
there  I  learned  at  once  what  I  might  have 
been  months  learning,  might  never  have 
learned — something  of  a  spirit  of  goodness 
and  purity,  that  took  me  at  first  by  surprise, 
but  which  every  day  and  hour  since  has  only 
deepened  and  confirmed.  I  can  never  tell 
you  how  you  touched  me ;  if  ever  in  after  life 
I  am  good  for  any  thing,  or  do  good  to  any 
one,  to  you  I  owe  it  all.  What  I  told  you  of 
my  old  German  pastor  was  but  digging  the 
foundations;  you  laid  the  solid  stones.  I 
have  never  heard  the  evening-hymn  since,  but 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  recalls  the  singing  of  it 
then  ;  and  it  is  the  one  dream  of  my  life  to 
hear  it  so  again.    Will  it  ever  be  ?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  momenta— he 
went  on  again. 

"  Can  you  wonder  these  two  occasions  have 
been  steps  to  me  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
I  that  what  so  concerned  me,  though  a  trifle  to 

you  that  I  may  be  so  far  joined  in  spirit 

to  you  as  to  have  my  two  '  stepping-stones  ' 
bound  up  with  yours  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer ;  the  silence  must 
have  been  accepted  as  acquiescence,  for  he 
took  the  two  papers,  and  tied  them  in  with 
their  life-scenes. 

The  re-entrance  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  and 
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the  little  girls  ended  the  conversation ;  but 

on  both  sisters  it  had  fallen  heavily.  To 

Frances  came  the  indignant  words,  passing 

and  repassing  through  her  mind : 

" "  I  know  one  who  is  fair  to  see, 
He  can  fair  and  false  be  ; 
Beware,  beware,  he  is  fooling  thee/' 

To  Margaret  came  a  choking  sensation,  with 
one  only  well-defined  wish,  that  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  her — any  resource 
to  escape  from  herself  and  the  thoughts  that 
were  thronging  too  fast  upon  her.  It  was  a 
relief  when  her  mother  sent  her  to  the  piano  ; 
she  felt  a  longing  to  pour  out  her  whole  soul 
in  some  strain  that  would  carry  all  those  con- 
flicting thoughts  far  away  from  her  home  and 
her.  Yet  it  seemed,  to-night,  as  if  one  tor- 
ture was  to  succeed  another.  She  had  played 
but  a  little  while,  when  she  saw  Mr.  Herbert 
crossing  the  room,  over  to  the  piano.  There 
ne  stood ;  then  he  stooped  down,  resting  on 
it  in  such  a  position  as  he  could  best  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  face. 


"But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work." 

"  I  hardly  know  so  melancholy  a  reflection, 
as  that  parents  are  necessarily  the"  sole  directors 
of  the  management  of  children,  whether  they 
have,  or  have  not,  judgment,  penetration,  or 
taste,  to  perform  the  task !  " — Greville. 

For  two  days,  Florence  went  on  to  admira- 
tion. The  entire  household  at  the  Rectory 
were  loud  in  their  praises.  M  Such  an  im- 
proved little  girl ! "  said  the  seniors.  14  Such 
a  little  love!  "  said  the  juniors.  "Such  an 
angel !  "  said  the  servants.  A}1  this  was  very 
pleasant,  and  very  promising;  but  on  the 
third  morning,  when  the  family  assembled  for 
morning  prayers,  Johnson  notified  that  Miss 
Herbert  would  not  rise ;  and  consequently 
she  absented  herself,  with  a  curtesy.  Nothing 
was  said  till  the  servants  had  left  the  room. 
Rose  and  Lucy  sat  bursting  with  impatience 
to  hear  what  their  elders  would  say ;  for  such 
an  occurrence  as  any  one  refusing  to  rise,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  illness,  was  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  the  Wyn dham  family.  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  and  her  daughters  looked  at  each  other ; 
Dr.  Wyndham  laughed. 

44  Now,  mamma,  let  us  see  what  you  can 
do." 

Mamma  rung  the  bell  44  Send  Johnson  to 
me."  Johnson  appeared.  "You  do  not 
think  Miss  Florence  is  ill,  Johnson  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  she  is  quite  well ;  but  this 


44  Miss  Wyndham,  when  I  made  the  request 
to-night  about  Florence,  it  was  your  answer  I 
looked  for,  and  you  gave  me  none." 

44 1  had  none  to  give." 

44  None !  And  it  was  from  you  I  hoped  so 
much !  I  knew  the  power  you  could  have ; 
and  in  you  lies  my  last  hope  for  her.  I  am 
confident  you  could  make  her  all,  and  more 
than  all,  I  could  ever  wish  or  dream  of,  if  you 
would." 

44  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  could  do  little 
with  her,  certainly  nothing  that  any  one  else 
could  not  do  just  as  well.  I  have  no  influence 
over  her — I  never  had ;  so  do  not  look  for 
any  improvement  to  come  from  any  interfer- 
ence of  mine  with  her." 

44  At  least  she  will  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  you — that  should  do  her  good,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  piano,  stung  by  the  unwonted  harshness 
of  Margaret's  tone,  and  too  grieved  even  to 
ask  for  the  44  Requiem." 
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happens  very  often.  She  will  not  rise  until 
she  chooses,  without  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
and  bribing." 

44  What  do  you  do  with  her  generally  ?  " 

44  Her  papa,  ma'am,  always  takes  up  his 
breakfast,  and  has  it  beside  her.  She  bid  me 
ask  for  Miss  Lucy  this  morning,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  very  bad  plan ;  if  you  please,  I  think  she 
will  get  over  it  much  sooner  if  left  alone." 

44 1  think  so  too ;  and  I  would  be  very  much 
inclined,  if  I  were  you,  to  let  her  stay  as  long 
in  bed  as  she  chooses ;  perhaps,  if  she  in- 
dulges herself  fully  this  time,  she  may  have 
less  inclination  to  do  it  again.  Now,  chil- 
dren," she  continued,  as  Johnson  left  the 
room,  u  you  are  not  to  go  in  to  Florence  at 
all,  except  I  give  you  leave,  remember." 

She  changed  the  conversation ;  so  no  more 
was  said  till  she  and  Margaret  and  Frances 
were  alone. 

44  Poor  little  soul,  she  is  lost  for  want  of 
care ;  and  you  see  that  we  were  unfortunately 
compelled  conscientiously  to  try  and  improve 
her ;  I  do  think  she  will  be  better  on  the 
whole  after  this ;  one  week  is  nothing." 

**  I  am  afraid  she  will  manage  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
instead  of  Mrs.  Selwyn  managing  her,"  said 
Margaret. 

44 1  sincerely  hope  she  will  worry  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn well."  said  Frances,  in  an  indignant  tone ; 
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all  her  indignation  blowing  out  afresh,  as  she 
thought  on  various  incidents  which  had  oc- 
curred lately. 

44  No  !  no ! "  indignantly  from  Margaret. 

44  Poor  child,"  from  Mrs.  Wyndham,  who 
Lad  mistaken  Frances'  speech. 

When  Lucy  did  not  attend  Miss  Herbert's 
summous,  that  young  lady  became  exceed- 
ingly indignant,  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
ate  her  breakfast,  and  having  screamed  out  a 
little,  went  to  sleep.  The  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced when  she  awoke,  and  saw  her  nurse 
sitting  in  the  window  at  work.  Too  sullen  to 
ask  for  what  she  wanted,  she  lay  silent  for 
some  time,  but  finding  that  very  dull,  she 
called  Johnson  to  dress  her,  which  was  done, 
and  she  went  down  stairs.  Into  the  drawing- 
room,  empty;  into  the  parlor,  empty;  into 
every  room  in  succession,  with  a  like  result : 
only  on  the  study-table  she  saw  the  Bibles 
and  catechisms  which  the  Rectory  children 
and  Nannie  Selwyn  used  when  at  their  Scrip- 
ture lesson  with  Dr.  Wyndham.  This  brought 
a  fresh  pang,  for  she  knew  Nannie  had  been 
there,  and  that,  besides,  she  had  missed  hear- 
ing all  the  stories  Dr.  Wyndham  had  made 
her  first  lesson  the  day  she  came.  She  went 
out  to  the  garden,  but  no  one  was  there ;  and, 
lonely  as  she  had  never  felt  before  in  her  life, 
she  returned  to  the  house.  All  the  time 
Johnson  had  been  watching  her,  and  seeing 
her  at  last  safe  in  Miss  Wyndham's  room, 
looking  at  pictures  in  a  book,  and  knowing 
that,  by  keeping  the  door  open,  she  could  not 
leave  it  without  her  being  aware,  she  returned 
to  her  work.  The  pictures  lasted  a  little 
while,  then  peeping  into  all  the  drawers  and 
boxes  lasted  a  little  longer;  but  finally  the 
petted  little  girl,  missing  the  obsequious  ca- 
tering for  her  amusement  that  she  had  at 
home,  and  overcome  with  the  disappointments 
that  met  her  at  every  turn,  crept  into  the  bed, 
put  down  her  face  on  the  .pillow,  and  cried 
heartily,  not  loudly  nor  passionately,  but  qui- 
etly and  very  sorrowfully.  Here  Margaret 
found  her  a  few  minutes  after,  on  her  return 
from  walking.  She  went  over  and  lifted  her 
up,  saying  in  a  kind  voice, 

44  Why,  my  little  girl,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Two  or  three  sobs.  44  You  all  went  out  and 
left  me." 

44  Why  did  you  not  come  too  ?   I  would 
have  taken  you  very  gladly." 
44 1  was  not  up." 
44  Have  you  had  any  dinner  ?  ■ 
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44  Yes  ;  when  I  was  dressed  I  got  it." 
44  That  is  right ;  for  I  have  had  mine  long 
ago." 

44  How  long  ?  "  (between  the  sobs.) 

44  Two  or  three  hours." 

44  Where  were  you  since  ?  " 

44  Down  to  the  village  to  bring  Nannie's 
mamma  to  tea ;  round  by  the  park  lane,  and 
up  the  avenue  gate,  and  into  the  hall,  and 
up-stairs,  into  my  room,  to  find  a  little  girl 
lying  on  my  bed,  crying.  That  was  not  a 
pleasant  part  of  the  evening — eh,  Florence  ?  * 

44  No  ;  I  was  so  unhappy." 

44  And  what  made  you  unhappy  ?  n 

u  Having  nobody  to  speak  to." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  reason ;  shall 
we  try  to  find  out  ?  " 

44  If  you  please,  Miss  Wyndham." 

44  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  one  iB  sure  to  get  it  all  out. 
When  you  wakened  ?  " 

44 1  was  very  cross,  and  kicked  nurse,  and 
lay  there." 

44  Did  you  ?  "  said  Margaret,  assuming  a 
look  of  horror. 

"I  did"  (more  sobs);  44  that  is  being 
naughty,  is  it  not  ?  " 

44 1  am  afraid  it  is." 

44  But  I  am  not  naughty  now,  and  I  am  not 
happy." 

44  Because  being  naughty  brings  on  things 
that  prevent  us  being  happy.  Do  you  know 
how  it  is,  or  what  brought  it  on  you  ?  " 

44  Every  one  in  this  house  is  good  except 
me. 

44  No  one  is  quite  good,  Florence ;  but  God 
can  make  us  a  great  deal  better." 

44 1  wish  He  would  make  me  good." 

44  Did  you  ever  ask  Him  in  your  prayers  ?  h 

44  Sometimes  ;  but  to-day  1  said  none  ;  I 
was  too  bad." 

44  Now,  there  is  another  reason  for  being 
unhappy :  not  having  God  to  watch  us — not 
asking  Him,  I  mean." 

44 1  do  not  know  what  to  do,  Margaret." 

44  Suppose  you  ask  Him  now;  and  we  will 
talk  of  it  afterwards  P  " 

Florence  slid  off  Margaret's  knee,  and 
knelt  down,  after  which  she  rose,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  and  looking  more  cheerful. 

44 1  am  better  now,  do  you  think  ?  " 

44 1  hope  so  ;  but  it  is  rather  soon  to  know ; 
if  you  will  help  me  put  away  my  things,  I 
will  tell  you  some  things  about  being  good.*' 

While  she  was  running  blithely  through 
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the  room,  she  suddenly  stopped,  dropped  the 
shawl  she  carried,  and  hum  into  a  fresh 
shower  of  tears.    Margaret  ran  over  to  her. 
Dear  Florence,  what  now  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Wyndham — I  forgot  ahout  him ; 
what  does  he  say  about  me  ?  I  am  so  very, 
very  sorry." 

"  About  what?" 

"  All  he  told  me  that  day  in  the  library, 
about  the  men  in  the  Bible  who  got  into  all 
kinds  of  trouble,  because  they  did  not  do  as 
they  were  bid  ;  and  I  was  to  do  all  I  was  told, 
and  I  did  that  day ;  and  to-day  I  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  it :  and  what  will  he  think  ?  I 
am  sorry,  sorry  ;  he  will  think  I  have  broken 
mv  promise.  But  I  forgot  it  all;  indeed, 
Miss  Wyndham,  I  did." 

44  We  must  just  tell  him  so,  and  try  again. 
Cheer  up,  little  woman,  we  will  do  better  the 
next  time.  Dr.  Wyndham  is  a  very  wise 
man,  you  see,  Florence  ;  his  way  of  beginning 
to  be  good  is  the  very  right  way,  always  to  do 
what  we  are  told." 

"  And  must  people  do  what  Johnson  tells 
them  ?  I  will  do  every  thing  you  ask  me, 
but  I  do  not  like  what  she  tells  me.  If  you 
had  bid  me  get  up  this  morning,  I  would  have 
done  so ;  but  who  would  mind  Johnson  ?  " 

"That  is  just  the  thing,  Florence;  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  behave  well  always,  when 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  their  own  way.  But,  as  you  and  I  are 
going  to  try  a  great  deal,  we  must  try  as  much 
with  nurse  as  with  other  people." 

A  deep  sigh.  M I  hope  I  will  remember  to 
be  good." 

"  I  think  a  good  plan  would  he  for  me  to 
remind  you  of  it  when  1  see  you  forgetting ; 
and  whenever  you  feel  going  to  be  bold,  run 
straight  to  me,  if  you  can,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

Florence  sealed  the  compact  with  a  kiss  ; 
and  when  Margaret  asked  her  would  she  not 
like  to  go  down  to  the  drawing-room,  but  in- 
stead of  going,  she  lingered  at  the  door,  and 
at  last  camo  up  to  Margaret— 

"  I  would  rather  wait  for  you,  for  everybody 
will  say  something  to  me." 

So  she  took  Margaret's  hand,  and  went 
down  into  the  drawing-room,  hiding  her  face 
behind  her  friend's  dress ;  but,  after  all,  there 
was  no  one  there  but  Dr.  Wyndham,  who,  on 
seeing  her,  called  out — 

"Holloa,  who  is  this  strange  visitor  you 
have  brought?" 
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But  Florence  had  taken  counsel  for  what 
she  should  do,  and,  dropping  Margaret's  hand, 
walked  up,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a 
very  heightened  color,  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  I  forgot  all  you  told 
me  the  other  day  ;  that  was  what  made  all  the 
mischief." 

•*  My  poor  little  woman,  of  course  you  did ; 
many  a  thing  old  heads  like  mine  forget,  as 
well  as  young  ones  like  yours  ;  see  if  we  do 
not  do  better  the  next  time.  Margaret,  get 
me  some  pieces  of  sugar." 

Margaret  also  took  the  precaution  of  warn- 
ing every  one  against  saying  any  thing  to  her ; 
and  when  the  children  come  in,  Florence  slid 
down  from  Dr.  Wvndham's  knee,  and  went 
off  to  join  their  play,  quite  gay  and  light  of 
heart  again. 

"  Never  let  me  hear  her  called  *  Miss  Hope- 
less '  again  by  any  one,  or,  in  spite  of  my 
coat,  Margaret,  I  will  be  sending  a  challenge. 
She  is  a  dear  child." 

"  Right,  papa ;  and  when  you  do,  take  me 
for  your  friend — the  congruity  will  be  com- 
plete. There  is  good  in  her,  if  there  ever 
was  in  any  mismanaged  child." 

"  Oh  that  she  had  some  one  who  could  draw 
it  out!  " 

Tea  passed  over,  and  the  elders  still  lin- 
gered round  the  table.  The  conversation  had 
ebbed  down  to  a  low  tide,  making  the  conver- 
sation of  the  doll  party  in  the  bay-window 
the  more  audible  of  the  two. 

"Has  not  mine  very  pretty  hair?"  said 
Nannie. 

"Not  so  nice  as  Miss  Wyndham's,"  said 
Florence,  rather  scornfully.  MI  saw  hers, 
e\ery  bit  of  it,  to-night,  and  it  is  lovely." 

"  Oh,  but  she  is  living ;  that  is  not  to  be 
counted." 

"  Yes,  I  say  it  is." 

"  If  it  is,  then,  I  can  tell  you  my  mamma's 
is  far,  far  nicer." 

"  Nicer !  Look  how  little  she  has.  I  do 
not  call  people  with  caps  and  little  bits  like 
nurse's  nice." 

"  But  if  you  saw  her  without  the  cap,  it  is 
a  great  deal  prettier  than  anv  one's  here." 

«•  Is  it,  indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  you  will  see  some  day  that  it  is ; 
for  your  papa  does  not  like  the  caps,  and  he 
said,  •  Won't  you  have  done  wearing  those 
odious  caps  before  I  come  back  ?  Your  hair 
used  to  be  so  pretty.'   And  mamma  said  she 
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would ;  and  I  know  she  will,  for  she  and  I  al- 
ways do  what  he  bids  us." 

Mrs.  Selwyn's  feelings  may  be  imagined  on 
finding  the  proverb  of  1  little  pitchers  '  so  un- 
pleasantly verified,  and  sat  looking  utterly 
confused  and  silenced.  Margaret,  out  of  pity, 
tried  to  talk  and  drown  the  children's  voices, 
and  Mrs.  Wyndham  rose  and  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room ;  but  Frances  boldly 
sat  it  out— her  secret  wish  beiug  that  the  hero 
of  the  anecdote  had  only  been  present  to  hear 
himself  so  reported.  Before  the  quarrel  end- 
ed, Margaret  had  to  remind  Florence  twice 
about  being  on  the  verge  of  naughtiness  ;  and 
at  last  Rose,  by  a  telegraphic  6ign,  was  de- 
aired  to  break  up  the  dispute,  by  carrying  off 
one  of  the  belligerents  to  the  next  room. 

Mr.  Herbert's  absence  lasted  three  weeks, 
during  which  the  widow  abandoned  the  cap 
— retaining,  however,  the  block  dress,  quite 
sufficient  token  to  Margaret  to  call  back  any 
wandering  thoughts  before  it  became  too  late. 

Florence  had  many  a  struggle,  but  out  of 
them  all  she  came  with  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  victories ;  and  with  Margaret's  help  the 
three  weeks  became  the  most  valuable  of  any 
she  had  spent  in  all  her  little  life. 

From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Herbert's  return, 
when  he  took  Florence  back,  Margaret  studi- 
ously avoided  allowing  him  to  see  the  active 
part  she  had  herself  taken  in  the  child's  im- 
provement; and,  except  when  Florence  was 
alone  at  the  Rectory,  the  warm  chord  between 
them  seemed  to  have  faded  out  of  sight 
Still  Florence  stuck  manfully  to  Margaret. 
A  word  from  her  would  produce  more  ready 
obedience  than  if  the  whole  world,  father  in- 
cluded, talked  themselves  hoarse. 

One  morning  the  Wyndham  girls  were  oc- 
cupying themselves  in  the  garden,  when  Mr. 
Herbert  crossed  over  and  joined  them.  He 
walked  about,  now  assisting  one  and  now  an- 
other in  their  work,  and  at  intervals  watching 
the  little  ones  in  their  play.  Florence  had 
learned  to  be  the  baby  Jane  now,  and  lay 
laughing  under  a  heap  of  dry  beech-leaves. 
Suddenly  Johnson  appeared,  to  claim  her 
charge,  who  positively  declared  her  intention 
of  remaining  where  she  was.  The  uproar 
brought  Margaret  to  ascertain  the  cause  ;  and 
the  moment  Florence  saw  her,  she  burst  from 
them,  and  seizing  Margaret's  hand,  said,  "  I 
am  very  nearly  naughty  now,  Margaret — do 
you  think  so?" 
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"  Very  nearly  will  not  be  quite,  I  hope," 
said  Margaret,  stooping  to  caress  her.  "  You 
will  go  now,  Floy ;  and  remember,  to-morrow 
is  your  Bible  day,  so  ask  Johnson  to  bring 
you  early.  Papa  will  be  looking  for  his  good 
pupil.  Lucy  will  go  to  the  bridge  with  you 
for  company.  Good-bye." 

Florence  held  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed, 
waved  her  hand  to  her  papa,  who  stood  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  ran  down  the  walk. 

"  Miss  Wyndham,  do  you  think,  because  I 
have  not  mentioned  it,  that  I  am  insensible  to 
the  change  you  have  been  the  means  of  work- 
ing ?  I  owe  you  more  than  I  have  words  to 
tell.  It  was  the  want  of  power  to  express  it 
kept  me  silent  till  now." 

Margaret  tried  to  stop  him,  by  muttering 
something  of  her  papa ;  but  he  only  went  on, 
saying,  "  He  knew  his  debt  to  Dr.  Wyndham 
also,  but  to  herself  first  and  best  of  all. 
How  often  he  had  longed  to  speak  freely 
about  

"  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Beckfords,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room," said  a  servant,  coming  up  ;  and  be- 
fore Margaret  knew,  she  was  Bitting  talking  to 
them. 

One  morning  Mr.  Herbert  brought  over  his 
little  daughter  with  him,  and  they  went  into 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Wyndham  and 
Margaret  were  there.  Mr.  Herbert  was  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Wyndham ;  Florence  had  jumped 
on  her  friend's  lap. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Wyndham.  Papa 
will  not  allow  me  to  call  you  Margaret  any 
more :  he  says  you  are  Miss  Wyndham,  and 
I  must  say  that.  I  think  it  is  very  nasty  of 
him." 

"  No,  no,  Florence  dear ;  whatever  your 
papa  tells  you  to  do  must  be  right.  You 
must  say  exactly  what  he  wishes  you  always." 

u  That  is  queer ;  and  you  once  told  me 
yourself  no  one  was  quite  good." 

Mr.  Herbert  colored  to  his  temples.  He 
had  heard  every  word. 

"Well,"  said  Margaret  to  herself,  "he 
might  as  well  have  let  the  child  love  me  in 
her  own  way.  I  would  never  have  presumed 
on  her  affection  for  me,  nor  used  it  to  push 
myself  into  his  notice.  But  I  will  take  very 
good  care  to  put  barriers  up  of  my  own  rais- 
ing, and  not  leave  them  for  him  to  erect.  I 
will  go  to  Yorkshire  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  to 
Ousely ;  and  then  he  will  be  saved  a  great 
deal  of  trouble." 
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"I  must  say,  Lizzy,  if  'England  expects 
every  man  will  do  his  duty,'  it  is  more  than  I 
do,  and  very  weak-minded  of  England.  For  if 
now  and  then  some  one  should  do  it,  you  may 
be  quite  sure  it  is  because  they  could  not  help 
t." — A.  A.  C.  on  Love  asd  Matrimony. 

"Koch  ist  Polen  nicht  vcrlorcn."— Polish 

VOLKSUED. 

"  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham  one  day, 
ns  they  were  returning  from  a  drive,  "  you 
hare  good  sight  Is  that  Sir  Stephen  who 
dashed  down  the  avenue  on  horseback,  and 
turned  out  of  the  gate  ?  " 

*  It  must  be.  What  dreadful  haste  he  is 
in.    That  is  not  his  usual  style  of  riding." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Lucy,  as  they  entered  the 
house,  "  Frances  has  got  a  headache,  and  is 
gone  to  lie  down.  She  bid  us  not  go  into  her 
room."  • 

"Why,  we  left  her  quite  well."  Mrs. 
Wyndham  and  Margaret  went  up-stairs. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Herbert  sat 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  He  had  sent 
up  his  compliments,  with  a  request  for  an  in- 
terview with  Miss  Frances  Wyndham. 

"  Margaret,  you  must  go  down  and  apolo- 
gize— Frances  is  not  able,"  Mrs.  Wyndham 
§aid,  sitting  by  the  couch  which  Frances  lay 
upon. 

"  Another  proposal,  perhaps,"  said  Marga- 
ret, leaving  the  room. 

"  No,"  said  Frances,  sitting  up,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  decided  way ;  "  not  very  likely :  we 
are  neither  of  us  Mrs.  Selwyn.  It  is  my 
opinion,  mamma,  that  there  is  something 
materially  wrong  with  everybody's  love  af- 
fairs  in  this  parish;  and  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  gentlemen ;  one  and  all,  they  are 
acting  infamously." 

"  Softly,  my  dear  girL" 

"Why,  here  is  Sir  Stephen,  who  first 
draws  on  Annette  Holmdon  till  she  is  just  in 
the  proper  state  for  falling  into  consumption ; 
then  he  singles  out  Margaret  in  every  public 
place,  by  paying  her  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion ;  and  winds  up  all  by  making  me  an 
offer  of  himself.  The  next  enigma  is  Mr. 
Herbert  If  he  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Selwyn 
to  be  a  proper  number  of  years  dead,  to  sat- 
isfy the  widow's  qualms  of  conscience,  what 
brings  him  here  continually,  telling  Margaret 
she  is  perfection,  and  getting  us  to  cure  Miss 
Florence  of  her  4  tempers  '  before  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn geta  her,  to  save  her  intended  step- 
mother trouble?  Mamma,  I  wonder  you 
bear  with  it  all  as  you  do." 


"People  must  bear  many  a  thing  they 
cannot  help,  Frances.  I  am  more  uneasy 
about  Margaret  than  I  speak  of ;  nor  do  I 
see  my  way  out  of  this  web  at  all.  I  am 
unwilling  to  speak  to  your  papa,  as  it  might 
disturb  the  harmony  that  exists  between  him 
and  Mr.  Herbert.  I  cannot  speak  to  Mar- 
garet either ;  and  what  good  would  it  do  her 
if  I  did  ?  It  would  only  make  her  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  she  has  as  good  sense  as  you 
or  I,  to  see  what  every  one  who  sees  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  in  the  uncon- 
strained intercourse  we  do  must  That  drop- 
ping of  her  married  name  for  1  Annie,'  when 
we  are  alone,  is  most  disagreeable  to  me.  I 
dislike  hearing  gentlemen  call  ladies  by 
their  Christian  names  exceedingly.  Of 
course,  they  grow  up  together,  it  cannot  be 
avoided ;  but  after  a  girl  marries,  I  do  not 
think  it  becoming,  except  among  near  rela- 
tives. I  like  them  both,  but  I  do  not  like 
their  meetings  taking  place  here.  It  looks 
as  if  I  were  match-making." 

u  Not  for  us ;  that  is  one  thing." 

"No,  indeed;  especially  not  for  you,  my 
dear  Fan." 

In  the  meantime,  Margaret  had  descended 
to  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Herbert  rose  to 
meet  her,  and  she  began  her  apology  for  her 
sister,  which  Mr.  Herbert  stopped,  by  saying 
he  understood  she  was  suffering  from  head- 
ache— her  sisters  had  mentioned  it ;  but  he 
did  not  like  to  go  without  making  the  effort 
Did  Miss  Wyndham  guess  the  object  of  his 
visit  ?  Margaret,  feeling  rather  uncomforta- 
ble, "  had  no  idea." 

"  Something  concerning  the  region  of  the 
heart,"  he  said. 

Margaret  winced,  and  supposed  he  and 
Sir  Stephen  were  like  the  rival  brothers  in 
the  Rhine  legend,  who  were  each  to  try 
their  chance  for  a  "fair  ladye."  But  the 
quiet  answer,  "  Indeed,"  gave  her  not  even 
the  appearance  of  having  curiosity.  Mr. 
Herbert  looked  half-provoked  at  her  indiffer- 
ence— he  had  been  so  nervous  about  the 
opening  of  his  business,  and  to  see  her  so 
unmoved !  At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  him. 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  here  on  my  own  be- 
half P  " 

"  How  am  I  to  know  you  are  not — her 
gravity  almost  gone  at  the  expression  on  his 
face.  He  looked  in  puzzled  despair.  Mar- 
garet gave  him  no  assistance ;  but  at  last  he 
burst  forth  with— 
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**  Miss  Wyndham,  you  will  not  understand 
me.  Do  you  take  pleasure  in  torturing  ?  I 
am  come  at  the  request  of  Sir  Stephen  Nor- 
ris.  Of  course  you  are  aware  of  his  disap- 
pointment here  to-day.  He  is  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness  dreadful  to  behold.  You  would 
pity  him  if  you  saw  him.  Poor  man !  I  do 
from  my  very  soul." 

"  Yes  ?  "  inquiringly. 

"  You  see  men  do  not  often  expect  to  be 
refused — that  is  the  real  truth ;  and  he  had 
so  built  upon  this,  and  it  came  with  such  a 
sudden  blow,  that  be  does  not  know  how  to 
bear  up  under  it.  And  in  the  confusion  in 
his  mind,  he  could  not  mark  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  your  sister's  manner  that  he 
could  cling  to,  with  hope  that  in  time  he 
might  make  better  progress.  Is  there  any 
such  prospect  for  my  poor  friend  ?  You  will 
believe  how  averse  I  was  to  undertaking 
such  .a  delicate  mission,  but  I  had  to  do  so  at 
last  out  of  pity.  You  know  your  sister  very 
well,  I  am  sure.  I  am  glad  I  cannot  sec  her, 
but  you  will  tell  me  candidly  what  message  I 
am  to  carry*  back.  If  you  had  known  my 
friend  as  long  and  well  as  I  have,  you  would 
say  that  a  more  honest,  nobler,  better  heart 
never  beat  in  man's  breast,  than  that  of  Ste- 
phen Norris.    Is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

Gesture  and  words  said,  "None."  An- 
swer, "  Poor  Norris  !  " 

"  Mr.  Herbert,  will  you  carry  this  message 
back  for  Frances  to  your  friend  ? — That  she 
is  grieved  to  the  soul,  and  truly  sorry,  to 
think  she  ever  said  or  did  any  thing  to  lend 
Sir  Stephen  to  suppose  she  encouraged  at- 
tentions from  him.  Till  this  day,  she  never 
dreamed  of  how  it  wa<»  with  him,  and  that 
she  asks  his  forgiveness  for  the  pain  she  has 
caused  him ;  and  she  hopes  they  will  still  be 
as  friends  with  all." 

"  To  this  am  I  to  add  it  must  all  end  now  ? 
Oh,  Miss  Wyndham!  does  she  dislike  him, 
or  how  is  it  ?  I  would  think  him  a  husband 
any  one  might  be  proud  of,  and  love  heartily 
too." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  Sir  Stephen  to  give 
some  reason  for  such  a  point-blank  refusal. 
I  am  sure  Frances  did  not  tell  bim ;  but  I ! 
will.    Mr.  Herbert,  my  sister  is  engaged — 
was  so  before  we  came,  here." 

M  You  need  not  say  more,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert ;  "  that  contingency  I  never  contemplat- 
ed, nor  did  my  friend,  I  am  sure.  Very  well, 
whoever  may  be  the  happy  man,  Miss  Fran-  J 


ces  has  my  best  wishes  for  her  happiness. 
She  is  worthy  of  more  than  I  have  words  to 
wish." 

"He  is  our  cousin.  He  lived  with  us  at 
Ousely.  Now  he  is  out  in  Souto  America. 
In  a  year  we  look  for  his  return ;  when,  if 
all  be  well,  they  will  be  married." 

"  She  is  a  brave  soul :  how  well  she  bears 
it!" 

"  When  first  we  came  here,  she  felt  it  very 
keenly ;  but  she  is  better  now.  It  was  only 
last  autumn  he  went  out.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly 1  good-bye.' " 

"  He  was  here  ?  "  said  Mr.  Herbert,  with 
new  interest  in  her  words. 

"  Yes." 

They  had  some  conversation  after  this,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  was  thinking  it  was  time  to  be 
off  to  Sir  Stephen,  who  jras  enduring  the 
horrors  of  suspense  in  the.  library  at  the 
Hall,  when  Margaret  said — 

"  As  this  is  the  first  and  most  likely  last 
time  we  shall  ever  allude  to  what  is  past, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  If  it 
involves  any  breach  of  confidence,  let  me 
know  to  withdraw  it.  Was  there  not  some 
attachment  at  one  time  between  Sir  Stephen 
Norris  and  Miss  Holmdon,  or  at  least  the 
appearance  of  such  ?  " 

"  On  that  subject  I  never  had  confidence 
reposed  in  me,  so  there  is  no  breach  in  saying 
1  think  there  was.  Other  people,  I  know, 
thought  so  too ;  and  I  scarcely  know  whether 
it  is  your  sister's  brilliancy  which  has  so 
charmed  Sir  Stephen,  or  a  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  Miss  Holmdon,  that  has 
put  an  end  to  matters.  This  much  I  know 
— there  was  a  mistake  about  some  bouquet 
Miss  Holmdon  received  from  him,  which  she 
was  supposed  to  prize  highly,  and  which 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
gentleman-— through,  I  have  no  doubt,  some 
casualty :  perhaps  the  old  lady  was  to  blame. 
But  some  rather  bitter  words  passed ;  and 
that  day  at  Dollington  last  summer  com- 
pleted the  estrangement.  Sir  Stephen  took 
her  absence  from  the  evening  party  very  ill — 
looked  upon  it  as  a  final  expression,  and  acted 
thereon." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  she  did  not  go.  I  could 
not  help  watching  her  all  day,  and  she 
seemed  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  madness. 
She  could  neither  eat  nor  speak ;  and  after 
so  many  hours'  torture,  she  must  have  gone 
home.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  very 
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angry  with  8ir  Stephen  that  day.  He  didj 
not  wish  to  be  inattentive  to  her ;  and  when 
he  dared  not  come  out  boldly,  every  act  was 
more  an  insult.  Frances  was  in  rather  high 
spirits,  and  laughed  very  much — more  than 
was  just  judicious  under  the  circumstances, 
as  we  now  see  them ;  and  she  has  never 
ceased  blaming  herself,  ever  since  the  idea 
first  occurred  that  she  had  given  Annette 
pain.  To-day  has  quite  cleared  up  what  we 
all  wondered  at  with  such  great  regret — that 
i  Miss  Holmdon  latterly  avoided  us  in  such  n 
pointed  way,  and  shrunk  from  ail  the  friendly 
exchanges  of  books,  work,  or  music,  that  had 
apparently  given  her  such  pleasure  formerly. 
If  we  could  but  do  any  thing  for  her !  But 
that  is  impossible.  She  has  too  much  to  for- 
give us,  to  leave  any  hope  of  our  ever  being 
friends." 

"  If  I  stay  much  longer,  Sir  Stephen  will 
expect  some  extraordinary  results.  How  far 
am  I  at  liberty  to  repeat  our  conversation  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  you  think  judicious.  We  put 
ourselves  in  your  hands.  ■  But — if — would 
you— in  fact,  we  should  not  wish  it  to  go  be- 
yond Sir  Stephen." 

u  Certainly  not.    Good  morning.'* 

"  Women  are  so  conventional,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert  to  himself,  as  he  went  home:  "  they 
.  are  so  taught  to  conceal  their  real  feelings, 
and  act  a  part,  that  it  becomes  second  nature. 
I  wonder  how  far  Margaret  concealed  hers 
from  me  to-day.  Her  manner  is  so  frank, 
one  does  not  suspect  her  of  it,  like  most  wo- 
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men-kind ;  but  all  along  I  was  afraid  she 
might  fall  into  the  Bame  error  the  public  have 
done,  and  think  his  attentions  meant  for  her- 
self. Fool  of  a  man,  that  he  could  not  have 
courage  to  speak  out  boldly  to  the  right  sis- 
ter, instead  of  acting  shadow  to  Margaret  in 
every  company.  Then  that  was  the  cousin  I 
saw!  Well,  that  information  is  the  only 
piece  of  comfort  I  have  got  out  of  my  match- 
making. A  pretty  business  I  have  made  of 
it — inciting  this  man  on,  to  be  thrown  back 
at  last !  I  wish  I  had  not  dined  at  Prender- 
ley  that  day,  and  been  made  a  confidant  of! 
Heigh-ho !  nothing  but  entanglement  on  all 
sides.  Annie  Selwyn — there  is  another  scrape 
I  am  in  for !  1  Did  you  ever  have  a  cousin, 
Tom  ? ' "  And  Mr.  Herbert  whistled  the  air, 
till,  nearing  the  windows  of  the  library,  he 
repressed  it,  in  compassion  for  his  afflicted 
friend's  feelings. 

The  next  news  in  Landeris  was,  that  Sir 
Stephen  was  gone  to  see  his  mother ;  and  the 
first  addition  made  to  this  was,  that  Sir 
Stephen  was  to  bring  back  a  Lady  Norris,  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  his  mother's  dashing 
nieces.  Many  believed  it.  The  Wyndhams 
were  inclined  to  it  too,  on  the  theorv  that 
men  are  never  so  ready  to  have  a  wife  found 
for  them,  as  after  meeting  with  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  fame  always  allowed  that  Mrs. 
Westerton  excelled  in  that  branch  of  female 
diplomacy  which  is  generally  called  "  match- 
making." 


Thb  Sci>dkn  TnocoiiT. — A  married  lady, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  most  of  her 
time  abroad,  happened  one  day  to  be  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  sent  her  husband  in  a  great  haste 
for  a  physician.  The  husband  ran  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  soon  returned,  exclaiming,  "  My 
dear,  where  shall  I  find  you  when  I  get  book  ? '' 


To  Rkmovk  Stains  from  Books. — To 
remove  ink  spots,  apply  a  solution  of  oxalic, 
citric,  or  tartaric  acid.  To  remove  spots  of 
grease,  wax,  oil,  or  fat,  wash  the  injured  part 
with  ether,  and  place  it  between  white  blotting- 
paper.  Then,  with  a  hot  iron,  press  above  the 
part  stained. 


Shirking  thk  Water  Curb. — They  told 
u.s  at  Gruefcnberg  of  a  Mexican  who  came  there 
a  year  or  two  before  us  for  the  sake  of  trying 
the  cure  on  his  dyspepsia.  He  went  through 
hi*  first  packing  with  great  indignation,  and  was 
then  taken  down  stairs  into  that  horrible  abyss 
of  plunge-baths.  Priessnitz  pointed  to  the  cis- 
tern and  bade  him  get  into  it.  44  Never !  "  he 
thundered  ;  and,  marching  up  stairs,  lie  dressed 
himself,  and  went  straight  back  to  Mexico.  An- 
other man,  in  the  same  situation,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  on  his  knees  before  Priessnitz,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh.  sir!  remember  that  I  have  a  wife  and 
children ! " 
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From  Bentiey's  Miscellany. 
THE  LION'S  BREATH. 

is  a  philosophy  even  in  lion-hunting. 
The  monarch  of  the  forest  or  rather  of  the 
wilderness,  considered  by  Michelet  as  inferior 
to  a  bird  in  powers  and  attributes,  as  well  as 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  far  too  extrava- 
gantly extolled  by  the  renowned  lion-killer 
Jules  Gerard,  and  the  recorder  of  his  exploits 
Alexandre  Dumas,  sen.,  is  not  a  mere  ma- 
chine. He  has  his  instincts — nay,  possibly 
also  his  passions,  his  reasonings,  and  his  senti- 
ments. The  magnanimity  of  the  lion  has 
become  proverbial;  why  also  may  he  not 
have  his  preferences  and  his  predilections  ? 

Jules  Gerard  and  his  literary  exponent, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  have  raked  up  an  old  Arab 
legend  in  connection  with  the  Mauritanian 
lion,  illustrating  what  has  been  hitherto  an 
unknown  or  little  noticed  peculiarity  in  that 
animal ;  and  they  have  then  carried  it  out  in 
one  of  those  recent  instances  which  seem  to 
be  inexhaustible,  and  which,  after  filling  a 
volume  to  their  own  account,  now  help  to 
swell  the  pages  of  the  fertile  romancer's  so- 
called  "  Causeries."  The  legend  in  question 
is  aa  curious  as  it  is  interesting,  and  the  recent 
illustration  given  of  the  same  peculiarity  is 
very  striking.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
they  do  not  agree.  The  philosophy  is  noc 
the  same  in  both.  This  we  suppose  is  a  very 
minor  consideration  to  a  daring  slayer  of 
lions  and  a  dashing  romancer,  but  to  the 
naturalist  it  is  much,  and  wo  shall  be  excused 
then  if,  after  narrating  the  facts  as  far  as  we 
can  gather  them,  we  proceed  to  give  our  own 
simple  version  of  the  matter. 

We  must  premise  that  Jules  Gerard  is  re- 
lating the  story  to  Alexandre  Dumas.  Gerard 
is  speaking. 

** 4 1  had,'  said  the  indomitable  lion-slayer, 
'killed  the  lioness  the  19th  of  July,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  27th  I  had  sought  constantly, 
but  unsuccessfully,  for  the  lion.  I  was  in  my 
tent  with  eight  or  ten  Arabs  ;  some  of  them 
were  followers  of  mine,  others  were  inhabitants 
of  the  douair  in  which  I  then  was.  We  were 
talking.' 

44 1  About  what?'  put  in  the  anxious  re- 
porter. 

"'About  lions,  to  be  sure!  When  one 
goes  out  lion-hunting,  one  talks  about  nothing 
but  lions.  An  old  Arab  was  relating  a  legend 
to  me  which  had  occurred  some  centuries  back 
to  a  girl  of  his  tribe.' 

"  4  And  to  a  lion  ? ' 

44  •  Yes,  to  a  lion.* 


44  4  Well,  let  us  have  the  legend,  especially 
if  it  is  very  terrible.' 

44  4  Terrible  and  philosophical.  The  Arabs 
are  the  first  philosophers  in  the  world — prac- 
tical philosophers,  I  mean,  naturally.' 

44  4  1  am  listening.' 

44  There  was,  some  hundred  years  before  I 
came  to  the  tribe — there  was  in  that  same 
tribe  a  young  girl  who  was  very  proud ;  not 
that  she  was  richer  than  others — her  father 
had  only  his  tent,  his  horse,  and  his  gun 
— but  Bhe  was  very  beautiful,  and  hence  ner 
I  pride. 

44  One  day  that  she  had  gone  to  cut  wood 
l  in  the  neighboring  forest,  she  met  a  lion, 
j  For  all  arms  she  had  only  a  small  hatchet, 
j  but  if  she  had  had  dagger,  gun,  or  rifle,  as 
I  well  as  a  hatchet,  she  would  not  have  at- 
tempted to  make  use  of  them,  the  lion  was  so 
powerful,  so  proud,  and  so  majestic.    She  be- 

§an  to  tremble  in  all  her  limbs,  and  en- 
eavored  to  cry  out  for  assistance,  but  her 
voice,  paralyzed  by  fear,  refused  its  office. 
What  she  dreaded  most  was,  that  the  lion 
would  make  signs  to  her  to  follow  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  devour  her  at  his  leisure, 
and  in  some  quiet,  select  spot ;  for  lions  are 
not  only  gastronomes,  they  are  also  gourmets. 
It  is  not  sufficient  with  them  to  appease  their 
appetites,  they  take  delight  also  in  gratifying 
themselves  under  such  conditions  of  sensuality 
as  shall  satisfy  all  the  refinement  of  their 
organization. 

44  4  1  admit  all  that,  my  dear  Gerard,  but 
there  is  one  thing  you  said  which  I  do  not 
understand.' 

44  4  Which  was  that  P' 

44  4  You  said, 44  What  she  dreaded  most  was, 
that  the  lion  would  make  signs  to  her  to 
follow  him." ' 

44  4 1  did  so.' 

44  4  Well?' 

44  4  Ask  Amida '  (one  of  Gerard's  Arabs 
who  accompanied  him  to  Europe)  4  if  when 
a  lion  meets  an  Arab,  he  gives  himself  the 
trouble  of  carrying  him  off.' 

44  Amida  shook  his  head  and  raised  his  eyes 
heavenwards,  which  might  be  translated  by 
these  words : 

44  4  Ah  !  indeed  he  is  not  so  stupid  as  that 
comes  to.' 

44 1  persisted  (M.  Alexandre  Dumas  con- 
tinues), and  Amida  explained  his  gesture  to 
me. 

44  It  resulted  from  this  explanation  that  a 
lion  is  a  magnetizer  of  a  very  different  calibre 
to  Mcsmer.M.  de  Puysegur,  or  even  M.  Mar- 
cillet  The  lion  looks  at  a  man,  fascinates 
him,  sends  him  to  sleep,  makes  him  follow 
him,  and  the  man  wakes  up  devoured. 

4*  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  I  was 
anxious  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  tradition. 
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u  Amida  assured  me  that  one  day  he  had 
met  a  lion  in  the  company  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  that  the  lion  tried  to  magnetize 
them  both,  but  that  while  the  effect  was  per- 
fect on  his  friend,  it  was  only  partially  so  on 
him.  It  resulted  from  this  that,  preserving 
full  command  over  himself,  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  unfortunate 
victim  from  obeying  the  terrible  fascinator; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  begged  him,  prayed 
him,  held  him  by  his  burnouse  ;  the  Arab 
persisted  in  following  the  lion,  seeing  which, 
Amida,  who  felt  his  own  powers  of  resistance 
growing  gradually  weaker,  prudently  made 
his  escape. 

44  This  point  having  been  settled  and  ad- 
mitted, Gerard  continued : 

44  The  young  girl  stopped  there,  trembling, 
and  expecting  that  the  lion  was  going  to 
make  signs  to  her  to  follow,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  saw  the 
lion  approach  her,  smile  in  his  own  way,  and 
bow  after  his  own  fashion. 

44  She  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  breast 
and  said  to  him : 

144  Lord,  what  do  you  ask  of  your  humble 
servant  ? ' 

"  The  lion  answered  her  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Orosmane  of  M.  de  Voltaire  or 
the  Saladin  of  M.  Favart  could  have  done. 

44  4  When  one  is  as  handsome  as  thou  art, 
Aissa,  one  is  not  a  servant,  but  a  queen/ 

44  Aissa  was  at  once  pleased  with  the  strange 
softness  which  the  voice  of  her  interlocutor 
had  assumed  whilst  addressing  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  surprised  that  this  handsome  lion, 
whom  she  did  not  know,  and  whom  she 
thought  she  saw  for  the  first  time,  should 
know  her  name. 

44  4  Who  told  you  what  my  name  is,  my 
lord  ?  *  asked  the  young  girl. 

44  4  The  air,  that  is  in  love  with  you,  and 
which,  after  having  blown  through  your  hair, 
carries  the  perfume  to  the  roses,  saying, 
44  Aissa !  "  The  water,  that  is  in  love  with 
you,  and  which,  after  bathing  thy  beautiful 
feet,  comes  to  moisten  the  moss  of  my  cave, 
saying,  "Aissa!"  The  bird,  that  is  jealous 
of  you,  and  which,  since  he  has  heard  you 
sing,  sings  no  longer,  but  dies  of  spite,  say- 
ing, 44  Aissa !  "  ' 

44  The  young  girl  blushed  with  delight,  pre- 
tended to  draw  her  hair  over  her  face,  but  j 
in  doi»g  so  only  allowed  the  lion  to  contem- 
plate her  beauty  more  at  his  ease. 

44  Let  the  flatterer  be  a  lion  or  a  fox,  let  the 
flattered  be  a  young  girl  or  a  crow,  you  see 
the  result  of  flattery  is  always  the  same. 

"  The  lion,  which  up  to  that  moment  had 
hesitated  approaching  Aissa,  no  doubt  from 
the  same  feeling  that  made  Jupiter  dread  ap- 
proaching Semele  in  all  his  majesty— the  lion 
took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  young  girl,  but 


as  he  saw  that  she  turned  pale  at  his  terrible 
neighborhood, 

'« 4  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Aissa  ?  • 
he  said  with  his  tenderest  and  most  anxious 
voice. 

44  The  young  girl  felt  very  desirous  of 
speaking  the  truth,  and  saying, 4 1  am  fright- 
ened of  you,  my  lord,'  but  she  did  not  dare, 
and  she  said  : 

44  4  The  Tuariks  are  not  far  off,  and  I  am 
frightened  of  the  Tuariks.' 
44  The  lion  smiled  as  only  lions  can  smile. 
44  4  When  you  are  with  me,*  he  said, 4  you 
ought  to  fear  nothing.' 

44  4  But,'  replied  the  young  girl, 4 1  shall  not 
always  have  the  honor  of  your  company.  It 
is  getting  late,  and  I  am  far  from  my  father's 
tent' 

44  4  1  will  Conduct  you  there,'  said  the  lion. 
44  It  has  sometimes  happened  in  the  street* 
of  Paris  that  a  grisette,  followed  too  closely 
by  a  student  who  insisted  upon  conducting 
her  home,  has  not  only  refused  her  arm,  but 
has,  upon  his  persistence,  given  him  a  box  on 
the  ear.  But  never  has  it  happened,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  that  a  young  Arab  girl  has 
answered  in  a  similar  way  to  a  lion  who 
made  such  a  proposal  to  her,  however  incon- 
venient it  might  appear  to  her. 

44  Aissa  then  accepted  the  offer  that  was 
made  to  her ;  the  lion  approached  her,  raised 
his  mane,  and  the  young  girl  rested  her  hand 
upon  it  as  she  would  have  rested  her  arm  on 
the  arm  of  her  lover,  and  both  walked  along 
as  we  see  old  mother  Cybele,  who  is  the  em- 
blem of  fecundity,  walk  in  the  Greek  baa- 
reliefs,  her  hand  resting  on  a  lion,  the  em- 
blem of  force  ;  so  both  walked  along  towards 
the  tent  of  Aissa's  father. 

44  On  their  way  they  met  gazelles  that  fled, 
hyenas  that  crouched  away,  and  men  and 
women  who  went  down  on  their  knees. 

44  But  the  lion  said  to  the  gazelles, 4  Fly 
not ! '  to  the  hyenas, 4  Don't  be  afraid ! '  to 
the  men  and  women, 4 Get  up!  For  the  sake 
of  this  well-beloved  young  girl,  I  will  do  you 
no  harm ! ' 

44  And  the  gazelles  ceased  to  fly,  the  hyenas 
■  were  no  longer  afraid,  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men got  up,  gazing  in  astonishment  at  the 
lion  and  the  young  girl,  and  asking  in  their 
idiom  of  gazelles,  in  their  language  of 
:  hyenas,  and  with  their  voices  of  men  and 
women,  if  this  lion  and  that  young  girl  were 
going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Mu- 
hammad at  Mekka, 

44  Aissa  and  her  yellow  friend  arrived  thus 
together  at  the  douair ;  and  when  they  were 
within  a  few  paces  of  her  father's  tent,  which 
was  the  first  on  entering  the  village,  the  lion 
stopped  and  asked  the  young  girl,  with  all  the 
courtesy  of  the  most  delicate  cavalier,  per- 
mission to  embrace  her. 
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• 

"The  young  girl  stretched  out  her  face, 
and  the  lion  lightly  touched  with  his  terrible 
lips  the  red  lips  of  Aissa. 

"  Then  making  a  sign  as  if  to  bid  farewell, 
he  sat  down,  as  if  he  was  resolved  to  make 
ouite  sure  that  nothing  should  befall  her  in 
the  brief  distance  that  she  had  still  to  go 
over.  As  6he  went  away  the  young  girl 
turned  round  twice  or  three  times,  and  the 
lion  was  still  at  the  same  place.  At  last  she 
entered  her  father's  tent 

"•Oh,  is  that  you! '  exclaimed  the  latter, 
1 1  was  getting  anxious  about  you.  4 1  thought 
you  might  have  met  with  something  unpleas- 
ant.' 

"The  young  girl  smiled. 

44  *  But  you  are  here,  and  that  is  a  proof 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong.' 

"  *  Indeed  father,'  said  the  young  girl,  still 
smiling,  1  instead  of  meeting  with  any  thing 
unpleasant,  I  met  with  something  quite  the 
reverse.'  • 
\  "  4 What  was  it  ?  ' 

44 4 1  met  a  lion.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  usual  phlegm  of  an 
Arab,  the  father  of  Aissa  turned  pale. 

" 4  A  lion  ! '  he  exclaimed ;  4  and  he  did  not 
devour  you ! ' 

" 4  On  the  contrary,  he  paid  me  compliments 
on  my  beauty,  volunteered  to  conduct  me 
home,  and  came  with  me  here.' 

"The  Arab  thought  that  lus  daughter  had 
gone  mad. 

44  4  Impossible ! '  he  exclaimed,  indignantly ; 
4  would  you  try  to  make  me  believe  that  a 
lion  was  capable  of  such  politeness  ?  ' 

44  4  Come  to  the  door  of  your  tent  and  you 
will  see  him  where  I  left  lum,  or  making  his 
way  back  to  the  mountains.' 

" 4  Stop  till  I  get  my  gun.' 

"'What  for?'  said  the  haughty 
4  are  you  not  with  me  ! ' 

44  And  taking  her  father  by  his  burnouse 
she  drew  him  to  the  tent  door.  But  the 
lion  was  no  longer  where  she  had  left  it. 
Nor  could  she  see  any  thing  in  the  direction 
by  which  he  had  come. 

44  4  Pooh ! '  said  the  Arab,  on  re-entering 
bis  tent, 4  you  have  had  a  bad  dream.' 

44  4  Father,  I  swear  to  you  I  have  him  yet 
before  my  eyes.  A  splendid  mane,  yellow 
eyes,  glittering  like  gold,  and  teeth  of  ivory, 
only  '   The  young  girl  hesitated. 

44  4  Only  what  ?  '  asked  the  Arab. 

" 4  Only,'  she  replied,  whispering, 4  he  has  a 
carnivorous  breath.' 

44  No  sooner  had  she  said  these  words  than 
a  loud  roar  was  heard  behind  the  tent,  then 
another  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
paces,  and  then  a  third  about  half  a  mile  off. 
Yet  there  had  been  scarcely  a  minute  between 


THE  LION  S  BREATH. 


"  It  was  evident  that  the  lion,  being  desir- 


ous of  hearing  what  the  young  girl  said  of 
him,  had  made  a  circuit  to  come  and  listen 
behind  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  and  not  having 
heard  that  which  was  agreeable  to  him,  he 
had  gone  away  terribly  mortified  and  in  ft 
most  tremendous  passion. 

44  A  month  elapsed  without  the  young  girl 
thinking  any  more  of  the  lion,  except  it  was 
to  relate  her  adventure  to  her  companions. 
But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  went 
to  the  same  place  with  her  hatchet  to  cut 
wood.  The  wood  was  cut,  and  she  had  tied 
it  in  a  bundle,  when  she  heard  a  slight  noise 
behind  her,  and  she  turned  round.  The  lion 
was  contemplating  her  from  a  distance  of 
barely  four  yards. 

44  4  Good  any,  Aissa,'  he  said,  in  a  dry  tone. 

"  4  Good  day,  my  lord,'  replied  Aissa,  her 
voice  trembling  a  little,  for  sne  remembered 
what  she  had  said  of  her  protector,  and  she 
seemed  still  to  hear  the  three  terrible  roars 
which  had  followed  upon  it  4  Good  day,  my 
lord.  Can  I  do  any  thing  that  will  be  agree- 
able to  you  P ' 

44  4  You  can  do  me  a  service.' 

44  4  What  is  it  ?  ' 

"  4  Come  near  me.'  Aissa  moved  up,  but 
with  considerable  trepidation.  4  Now  raise 
your  hatchet.'  The  young  girl  obeyed. 
4  Now  strike  me  on  the  head  with  it.' 

"  4  Oh,  my  lord!  you  do  not  mean  it  ? ' 

44 '  On  the  contrary,  I  most  certainly  do. 
Strike?' 

44  4  But,  my  lord  " 

44  4  Strike,  I  pray  you.' 

"  4  Hard  or  so  flly?' 

" '  As  hard  as  you  can.' 

44  4  But  I  shall  hurt  you.' 

44  4  No  matter.' 

44  4  You  wish  it?' 

44  4  1  wish  it.' 

44  The  young  girl  struck  boldly,  and  the 
hatchet  left  a  bloody  line  between  the  lion's 
two  eyes.  It  is  from  that  time  that  lions 
have  that  furrow,  which  is  more  particularly 
visible  when  they  frown. 

44  4  Thank  you,  Aissa,'  6aid  the  Hon  j  and  in 
three  leaps  he  disappeared  in  the  wood.  ' 

44  4  Oh  ! '  said  the  young  girl,  a  little  annoyed 
in  her  turn, 4  he  will  not  conduct  me  back  to- 
day.' 

«  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  story  of  this 
second  rencontre  excited  as  much  interest  as 
the  first ;  but,  however  learned  the  commen- 
taries of  the  most  skilful  talebs  of  the  douair 
were,  the  intentions  of  the  lion  remained 
mysterious  and  hidden  to  the  most  penetrating 
minds. 

44  Another  month  elapsed.  The  young  girl 
went  back  to  the  forest.  But  scarcely  had  she 
begun  to  cut  the  wood  when  a  bush  opened 
before  her  and  the  lion  came  forth  out  of  it, 
no  longer  civil  as  he  was  the  first  time,  nor 
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even  melancholy  as  he  was  the 
gloomy  and  almost  threatening. 

"The  young  girl  felt  an  inclination  to  run 
away,  hut  the  lion's  look  nailed  her  feet  to 
the  ground.  It  was  he  that  approached  her; 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  she  had 
attempted  to  take  a  step. 
"  4  Look  at  my  forehead,'  said  the  lion. 
M  1  My  lord  must  remember  that  it  was  he 
whcu>rdered  me  to  strike/ 

44  *y es ;  and  I  thanked  you.    It  is  not  of 
that  I  came  to  speak  to  you.   It  is  to  ask  you 
to  look  at  it.' 
" 4 1  am  looking  at  it.' 
44  4  How  is  it  going  on  ? ' 
44  4  Marvellously  well,  my  lord  ;  it  is  almost 
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'  said  the  marabut 


* 4  That  shows,  Ai*Ra,'  said  the  lion, 4  that 
wounds  inflicted  on  the  body  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  that  are  inflicted  on  pride : 
the  first  heal  after  a  time;  the  others,  never.' 

44  This  philosophical  axiom  was  followed  by 
a  sharp  and  painful  cry,  and  then  nothing  fur- 
ther was  heard. 

44  Three  days  afterwards,  Aissa's  father 
beating  the  forest  to  discover  some  traces  of 
his  daughter,  found  the  hatchet  with  which  she 
used  to  cut  wood  near  a  larg«  pool  of  blood. 

44  But  of  Aissa,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
ever  heard  any  thing  more." 

The  Arab  had  just  finished  his  legend 
when  the  loud  roar  of  a  lion  shook  the  nerves 
more  or  less  of  all  the  auditors.  M.  Jules 
Gerard  seized  his  Devismes  and  his  Due 
d'Aumale — he  names  his  rifles  from  the  donors 
or  manufacturers — and  issued  forth  from  the 
tent.  The  lion  was  little  more  than  a  mile 
off.  It  must,  he  opined,  be  the  one  he  had  been 
so  long  in  search  of.  He  had  ceased  to  roar, 
but  still  they  made  towards  him.  At  half  a 
mile's  distance  they  fell  in  with  a  crowd  of 
Arabs  and  dogs.  The  lion  had  broken  into 
their  douair  and  carried  off  a  sheep.  He  was 
now  eating  his  dinner,  hence  the  sudden 
cessation  of  his  roars.  This  was  not  a  pro- 
pitious moment  to  attack  him ;  lions  do  not 
like  to  be  disturbed  at  their  meals,  so  M. 
Gerard  contented  himself  with  bidding  the 
Arabs  follow  his  tracks,  always  easy  to  mark 
out  when  he  has  carried  off  a  sheep,  and  he 
returned  to  his  tent 

There  is  a  tradition  concerning  this,  pecu- 
liarly in  the  matter  of  lion  and  sheep,  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded : 

"  One  day  a  lion  was  talking  with  the  mara- 
but, Sidi  Moussa.  If  the  lion  is  the  most 
powerful  of  animals,  the  marabut  was  the 
holy  of  dervishes.  Man  and 
on  a  par. 


44  *  You  are  very  strong, 
to  the  lion. 

,4  4  Yes,  very  strong.' 

*4  4  What  is  the  measure  of  your  strength  ? ' 

14  'That  of  forty  horses.' 

44  4  Then  you  can  take  an  ox,  throw  it  over 
your  shoulder,  and  carry  it  away  ?  '  inquired 
the  marabut. 

44  4  With  the  help  of  God,  I  can,'  replied  the 
lion. 

44  4  And  a  horse  likewise  ?  ' 
44  4  With  the  help  of  God  I  can  do  with  a 
horse  as  I  do  with  an  ox.' 
44  4  And  a  sheep  ? ' 

44  The  lion  laughed.  4 1  should  think  so  in- 
deed ! '  said  he. 

44  But  at  the  first  sheep  that  he  tried  to 
carry  off  the  lion  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  he  could  not  throw  it  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  did  with  many  animals  that  were  much 
heavier,  and  that  lie  was  obliged  to  drag  it 
along  the  ground. 

44  This  came  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
his  pride  he  had  forgotten  to  say,  in  reference 
to  sheep,  which  appeared  too  small  game  to 
be  worthy  of  notice,  what  he  had  said  of  the 
ox  aDd  the  horse— 4  with  the  help  of  God ! 

M.  Gerard  had  not  been  long  back  in  his 
tent  before  the  owner  of  the  sheep  arrived 
out  of  breath.  He  had  followed  the  traces 
and  ascertained  proximatively  the  position  of 
lion.  It  was  agreed  that  the  hunt  should 
take  place  the  first  thing  next  morning.  At 
break  of  day  accordingly,  two  vigorous,  mid- 
dle-aged Arabs,  Bilkassen  and  Amar  Ben 
Sarah  by  name,  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre, 
and  to  ascertain  the  immediate  whereabouts 
of  the  animal  This  they  after  some  difficul- 
ties succeeded  in  doing,  aud  having  brought 
in  their  reports  to  the  lion-kilier  he  went  forth 
a  few  minutes  before  sunset. 

44  It  is  the  time  when  the  Arabs,  if  they 
have  a  lion  in  their  neighborhood,  invariably 
keen  to  their  tents.  From  sunset  to  dawn, 
an  Arab,  who  has  heard  the  roar  of  a  lion, 
has  a  great  repugnance  to  putting  a  foot  out 
of  doors.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  time 
that  I  prefer,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  is 
that  at  which  the  lion  awakes  and  begins  to 
move  about  in  search  of  prey. 

44  When  I  arrived  at  the  spot  indicated  by 
Amar  Ben  Sarah,  I  had  still  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  daylight  to  enable  me  to  exam- 
ine the  landscape.  I  6tood  at  the  entrance  of 
a  narrow  ravine  in  the  Aures  mountains; 
both  slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  were  clothed  with  wood 
— pines,  firs,  and  evergreen  oaks.  Naked 
rocks,  still  burning  with  the  heat  of  day,  rose 
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up  above  this  mass  of  verdure  like  the  bones 
of  a  great  giant  imperfectly  buried. 

"  We  advanced  into  the  mine,  Ben-Sarah 
acting  as  guide.  The  latter  dragged  an  un- 
fortunate goat  along  with  him,  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  bait  for  the  lion,  and  which  made 
all  kinds  of  difficulties  about  accompanying  us. 

"  At  a  distance  of  about  fifty  paces  from 
the  lair  there  was  a  little  glade.  '  I  selected  it, 
as  in  a  duel  one  selects  the  place  where  the 
combat  is  to  be  given.  Amar  cut  down  a 
small  tree,  stuck  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
glade,  and  then  fastened  the  goat  to  it,  leaving 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  rope. 

"  Whilst  Amar  Ben-Sarah  was  doing  this 
we  heard  a  prolonged  gape  at  about  fifty 
yards'  distance.  It  was  the  lion,  which,  only 
half  aroused,  looked  at  us  and  gaped  away. 

"The  cries  of  the  goat  had  awakened  him. 
Otherwise  be  lay  quietly  enough  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock,  passing  his  gory  tongue  over  his 
thick  lips.  He  was  magnificent  in  his  calm 
contempt  for  us. 

M I  hastened  to  send  away  my  men — who 
were  not  sorry  for  being  dismissed — and  who 
took  up  a  station  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
or  three  hundred  paces  behind  me.  Amida 
alone  insisted  upon  keeping  me  company.  I 
then  examined  the  locality  closely. 

"  I  was  separated  from  the  lion  by  a  ravine. 
The  glade  was  about  forty-five  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, and  consequently  about  fifteen  in 
diameter.  It  remained  to  select  *  position. 
I  placed  myself  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood, 
keeping  the  goat  between  me  and  the  lion, 
which  was  about  sixty  paces  off. 

Whilst  I  was  making  these  little  arrange- 
ments the  lion  disappeared  ;  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  to  receive 
him,  as  he  might  be  upon  me  in  a  moment. 
An  oak  presented  me  with  what  I  always 
search  for  in  such  a  crisis — a  resting-place.  I 
cut  off  such  branches  as  might  impede  my 
sight  or  my  movements,  and  sat  down  at  its 
foot. 

"  Scarcely  had  I  done  so  when  I  perceived, 
by  the  anxiety  of  the  goat,  that  something 
was  taking  place.  The  goat  was  dragging 
the  rope  with  its  whole  strength  in  my  direc- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  it  was  looking  the 
opposite  way. 

"  I  then  knew  that  the  lion  had  made  a 
circuit  to  get  into  the  ravine,  and  that  he  was 
nearing  us,  favored  by  the  slope.  Nor  was  I 
wrong.  In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  its 
monstrous  head  peeping  over  the  bank,  soon 
followed  by  his  shoulders,  and  then  by  his 
whole  body.  He  advanced  slowly,  his  eyes 
sleepy.  A  lion  is  indeed  a  slcepv,  idle  beast. 
He  was  now  seven  paces  from  the  goat  and 
fifteen  from  me. 

M  I  had  remained  seated,  keeping  my  rifle 
on  him.    Once  having  had  time  to  take  aim 
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between  the  two  eyes,  my  finger  pressed  upon 
the  trigger,  and  I  was  about  to  pull.  Had  I 
yielded  to  the  wish  I  might,  in  ail  probability, 
have  saved  a  man's  life.  But  seeing  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  anfmal  to  attack 
me,  I  waited  in  indulgence  df  that  terrible 
voluptuousness  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  presence  of  danger  and  in  the  sense  of 
braving  it. 

"  Besides,  I  have  another  object  in  viejr  in 
prolonging  these  strange  temporizings  :*t  is 
to  study  the  animal,  to  make  a  step  tart  her  in 
the  knowledge  of  its  manners,  for  a  single 
additional  discovery  in  the  character  of  such 
an  adversary  is  one  chance  the  less  of  being 
eaten  up  by'  him. 

"  For  ten  long  minutes  I  gave  myself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  t6te-a-tete  such  as  few 
men  can  boast  of.  This  was  all  the  more 
permitted  to  me,  as  it  was  now  nearly  two 
years  since  I  had  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  a  lion,  and  this  was  one  of  the  finest, 
the  strongest,  and  the  most  majestic  that  I 
had  seen. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes  he 
crouched  down,  crossed  his  legs,  and,  stretch- 
ing out  his  head,  made  a  kind  of  pillow  of 
them  for  his  neck.  His  eve  was  fixed  on  me, 
and  never  for  a  moment  did  he  lose  sight  of 
my  eyes ;  he  seemed  wondrously  puzzled  to 
think  what  that  man  could  come  to  do  in  his 
kingdom,  and  who  seemed  not  to  recognize 
his  sovereignty. 

"  Five  minutes  more  elapsed ;  in  the  posi- 
tion that  he  then  lay  nothing  would  have  been 
more  easy  for  me  than  to  kill  him.  Suddenly 
he  rose  up,  as  if  pushed  by  a  spring,  and 
began  to  agitate  himself,  making  one  step  in 
advance  and  then  another  back,  turning  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  all  the  time 
wagging  his  tail  like  a  cat  that  is  getting 
angry.  No  doubt  he  did  not  understand  the 
presence  of  a  cord,  a  goat,  and  a  man  ;  his 
intelligence  did  not  suffice  to  explain  such  a 
mystical  combination.  Only  his  instinct  told 
him  that  there  was  a  trap  laid  for  him. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  remained  seated,  my 
rifle  up  to  my  shoulder,  my  finger  on  the 
trigger,  following  the  animal  in  all  its  mo- 
tions. One  spring  on  his  part,  and  I  was 
under  his  claws.  Every  moment  his  irrita- 
tion increased,  and  it  began  even  to  affect 
me ;  his  tail  swept  his  sides,  his  motions  be- 
came more  rapid,  his  eve  flamed  with  ire.  It 
would  have  been  suicide  to  hesitate  any 
longer. 

"  I  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  he 
presented  his  left  side  towards  me ;  I  aimed 
behind  the  shoulder-blade,  and  fired.  The 
lion  shrank  under  the  blow,  roared  with  pain, 
and  curved  round  as  if  to  bite  the  wound,  but 
he  did  not  fall.  Three  seconds  had  barely 
elapsed  before  I  fired  my  second  shot.  Then, 
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without  looking; — for  I  was  quite  sure  of  hav- 
ing hit  him — I  threw  down  my  rifle,  to  take 
up  another  near  me  ready  loaded  and  cocked. 

*•  But  when  I  turned  round  towards  the 
lion,  the  butt-end  up  to  my  shoulder,  the  lion 
was  gone,  I  remained  motionless,  dreading  a 
surprise,  and  looking  on  all  sides. 

"  I  then  heard  the  lion  roar.  He  had 
gone  down  into  the  ravine.  Twice  he  roared 
again,  each  time  at  a  greater  distance.  He 
was  going  back  to  his  lair. 

"  I  waited  a  few  minutes  longer,  perhaps  it 
was  only  a  few  seconds — one  is  a  bad  judge 
of  time  under  such  circumstances.  Then 
hearing  nothing  further,  I  rose  up  and  went 
to  visit  the  spot  where  the  animal  hud  re- 
ceived my  two  shots.  The  goat  had  lain 
down  and  gasped  with  terror.  It  was  easy  to 
see  further  that  the  lion  had  been  struck  by 
both  balls,  and  that  both  had  gone  right 
through  its  body.  There  were  two  jets  of 
blood  on  each  side. 

*'  Every  sportsman  knows  that  an  animal 
bears  up  better  when  he  is  thus  pierced  from 
side  to  side,  than  when  the  baH,  remaining  in 
the  body,  gives  rise  to  internal  hemorrhage. 
I  followed  his  traces ;  they  were  easy  to  find. 
The  road  that  he  had  taken  was  spotted  with 
blood.  The  branches  of  the  shrubs  and 
plants  by  which  he  had  passed  were  also 
stained  with  blood.  As  I  had  thought,  the 
lion  had  gone  to  his  lair. 

"  At  this  moment  I  saw  appear  over  the 
ravine  the  heads  of  Amida,  Belkassem,  and 
Amar  Ben  Sarah.  They  approached  cau- 
tiously, not  knowing  if  I  was  alive  or  dead, 
and  in  readiness  to  fire.  Seeing  me  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  they  shouted  in  token 
of  gladness,  and  ran  up  to  me. 

"  They  insisted  upon  at  once  following  up 
the  lion ;  the  quantity  of  blood  shed  made 
them  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  wounds. 
But  I  kept  them  back.  In  my  opinion  the 
lion  was  grievously,  perhaps  mortally  wounded, 
but  the  heart  had*  not  been  struck.  The  lion 
must  still  have  strength,  its  agony  would  be 
terrible. 

"  During  the  suspense,  eight  or  ten  Arabs 
ioined  us  from  the  douair,  armed  with  guns. 
They  had  heard  my  two  shots,  and  came,  like 
Amida,  Belkassem,  and  Amar  Ben  Sarah,  to 
know  what  had  happened.  That  which  had 
occurred  was  written  for  them,  as  for  us,  on 
the  soiL 

"Their  unanimous  exclamation  was,  'He 
must  be  followed  up.' 

But  I  stopped  them,  pointing  out  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  proceeding.  It  had,  however, 
no  effect. 

"Remain  there,  they  said,  and  we  will 
bring  him  to  you  dead. 

"It  was  in  vain  that  I  stated  that  the  lion 
was  alive,  and  that  by  his  roar  he  was  still 


full  of  strength ;  they  persisted  in  going  into 
the  wood. 

"  I  made  a  last  effort  to  prevent  them  going 
further;  I  was  convinced  that  if  we  waited 
till  the  next  day  we  should  find  him  dead, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  followed  him 
up  now,  we  should  go  and  throw  ourselves, 
at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces,  in 
contact  with  his  anger  and  pain — and  every 
one  knew  what  the  result  would  be. 

"  But  no  advice  had  any  effect  on  their  ob- 
stinacy. So  when  I  saw  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  lion  without 
me,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  with  them. 

"Only  I  made  my  arrangements.  I  re- 
loaded my  Devismes,  which  I  kept  in  my 
own  hands;  I  gave  my  Lepage  to  Ben  Sarah, 
and  my  Due  d'Aumale  to  Amida.  It  is,  after 
my  Devismes,  the  rifle  that  I  prefer — it  has 
killed  thirteen  lions — and  I  entered  into  the 
wood  on  the  traces  of  the  lion.  It  was  now 
dark.  The  wood  was  dense,  thick,  en- 
tangled; we  had  to  advance  step  by  step. 
My  three  Arabs  followed  me  ;  behind  my 
three  Arabs  came  the  men  of  the  douair. 

"  We  got  over  some  forty  or  fifty  paces  in 
this  way,  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time.  By  that 
time  it  was  almost  quite  dark,  and  we  could 
no  longer  discern  the  tracks. 

"  There  was  a  glade  at  a  dozen  paces'  dis- 
tance, and  we  all  made  to  it  to  take  breath 
and  look  around  us. 

"  Whilst  we  were  scattered  about  the 
glade,  seeking  for  the  tracks  that  were  lost 
m  the  dim  light,  either  by  accident  or  care- 
lessness a  gun  went  off. 

"At  the  same  moment  a  terrible  roar 
burst  forth,  and  the  lion  tumbled  down  into 
the  midst  of  us,  literally  as  if  he  had  fallen 
from  the  skies. 

"For  a  moment  the  panic  was  frightful. 
All  the  guns  except  mine  went  off  at  once, 
and  it  is  a  miracle  that  we  did  not  kill  one 
another.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  not  a 
luill  struck  the  lion. 

"  As  to  myself,  this  is  what  I  saw  omidst 
the  fire  and  smoke  :  all  the  Arabs  gathered 
round  me,  with  the  exception  of  Amar  Ben 
Sarah. 

"  Then  suddenly  I  heard  at  a  distance  of 
some  fifteen  paces,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glade,  a  scream,  a  terrible  scream,  the  scream 
of  death ! 

"  I  rushed  towards  the  scream  through  the 
darkness,  rendered  still  more  dense  by  the 
smoke.  Such  was  its  density,  that  I  could 
neither  see  man  nor  lion,  till  1  came  in  con- 
tact with  them. 

"  Man  and  lion  formed  a  shapeless,  hideous 
mass. 

"The  man  was  under  the  lion,  who  was 
tearing  his  thighs  with  his  hind-claws,  whilst 
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the  whole  of  his  head  was  buried  in  hi* 
mouth. 

"  I  felt  faint  for  a  moment,  my  legs  trem- 
bled beneath  me,  I  was  nearly  falling.  But 
the  weakness  only  lasted  a  second. 

"  The  lion  felt  the  barrel  of  my  rifle,  and 
cast  a  side  look  with  a  threatening  expres- 
sion at  me. 

"  Should  I  fire  at  the  head  of  the  lion  P 
should  I  fire  at  its  shoulder  P 

"  If  I  fired  at  the  head,  I  might  kill  the 
man.    I  fired  at  the  shoulder. 

"  All  this  did  not  occupy  a  second  of  time. 
And  then  all  was  lost  in  fire  and  smoke. 

"  I  waited  a  moment  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  passed  through  my  mind 
during  that  second  of  anxiety. 

"At  last  I  could  see.  The  lion  had  let 
the  man  go.  The  man  had  fallen  like  a 
mass.  Was  he  dead  or  living ;  that  it  was 
imjiossible  to  say. 

"  The  lion  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  the 
same  that  supported  the  man,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  to  depend  upon  the  tree, 
which  was  not  larger  round  than  a  man's  leg, 
for  his  sole  support 

"The  tree  gave  way  gradually,  cracked, 
and  then  broke,  and  the  lion  fell  down  on  the 
ground  beside  the  man. 

"  I  then  pulled  the  second  trigger,  the 
capsule  failed.  What  would  have  happened 
to  me,  if  this  second  capsule  had  been  the 
first? 

"  Luckily,  the  lion  was  dead. 

M  We  precipitated  ourselves  on  the  man, 
he  had  fainted;  but  on  being  touched,  he 
regained  his  senses. 

" «  Take  me  away ! '  he  exclaimed— « take 
me  away!' 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  we  told  him  that  the 
lion  was  dead,  he  did  not  hear  us. 

"  The  Arabs  say  that  every  man  who  has 
inhaled  a  lion's  breath  goes  mad. 

"  A  mar  Ben  Sarah  was  mad.  I 


"  I  began  by  examining  the  wounds  as 
well  as  I  conld  by  the  light  of  a  bundle  of 
dry  sticks,  to  which  we  hastened  to  set  fire. 

u  The  sides  of  the  sufferer's  body  were  hor- 
ribly torn;  he  had  been  fearfully  bitten  in 
the  flanks.  His  head  also  bore  the  marks 
of  the  animal's  teeth.  It  was  manifest  that 
he  was  a  lost  man. 

"  We  laid  him  upon  a  litter  made  with 
our  guns,  and  we  carried  him  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Three  days  afterwards 
I  left  the  country  ;  he  was  still  alive,  but 
without  hope.  A  letter  from  the  Kaid  in- 
formed me  eight  days  afterwards  that  Amar 
Ben  Sarah  was  dead."' 

The  inconsistency  between  the  two  le- 
gends, if  we  may  be  avowed  the  expression, 
is  manifest.  There  is  nothing  in  the  strange 
record  of  the  relations  of  the  fair  Aissa  with 
a  lion,  or  in  the  subsequent  magic  fate  of 
that  unfortunate  damsel,  that  bears  out  what 
we  arc  subsequently  told  is  the  received  tra- 
dition among  the  Arabs,  of  the  influence  of 
the  lion's  breath.  Any  one  intimate  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Arab  mind  will  feel  that 
the  allusion  is  simply  a  figurative  one.  It 
intimates  that  persons  who  are  thrown  into 
such  close  contact  with  that  fierce  animal  as 
is  implied  by  coming  within  the  sphere  of  its 
breath,  are  so  overcome  by  terror  or  fasci- 
nated by  fear  as  virtually  to  lose  their  senses, 
just  as  they  say,  the  wounds  received  from  a 
lion  are  fatal;  meaning  thereby,  that  they 
are  of  such  a  serious  character  that  a  person 
seldom  recovers  from  them.  The  poetical 
and  figurative  language  of  the  Arabs  delights 
in  extremes,  but  it  is  quite  understood  among 
themselves  that  it  is  not  always  meant  to 
convey  all  that  it  seems  to  imply. 


ENIGMA. 

'Tis  seen  each  day  and  heard  of  every  hour, 
Yet  no  one  sees  or  ever  hears  its  power; 
It  is  familiar  with  die  princo  and  sage, 
As  well  as  with  the  peasant.    In  each  age, 
Since  time  began,  it  has  been  known  full  well, 
And  yet  nor  earth,  nor  heaven,  nor  even  hell 
Has  o'er  contained  it,  or  e'er  known  its  worth. 
It  does  exist,  and  yet  it  ne'er  had  birth ; 
It  nowhere  is,  and  yet  it  finds  a  home 
In  almost  every  page  of  every  tome ; 
The  greatest  bliss  to  human  nature  here 
Is  having  it  to  doubt,  and  dread,  and  fear. 
It  gives  us  pain  when  measuring  the  esteem 


Of  those  we  fondly  worship  in  Love's  dream. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  instantly  to  hear, 

From  those  we  love,  sweet  friendship  it  can  scar. 

Thought  cannot  compass  it,  yet  ne'crthcless 

The  hp  can  easily  its  sense  express. 

'Tis  not  in  sleep,  for  sleep  hath  worlds  of  dreams, 

Yet  plain  and  easy  to  each  mind  it  seems, 

For  men  of  all  degree  and  every  clime, 

Can  speak  of  it.    Eternity  nor  time 

Hath  it  beheld.    It  singularly  sounds 

To  foreign  ears.    Title,  wealth,  and  fame, 

However  great,  must  end  in  it  the  same. 

It  is — is  not.    It  can  be  heard,  although 

Nor  man  nor  angel  e'er  its  sound  can  know. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

LADY  CEORGIANA  FULLERTON'S  COUN- 
TESS DE  BONNEVAL.*. 

The  Count  de  Bonneval  was  one  of  the 
most  worthless  characters  of  that  very  worth- 
iest period  of  the  old  regime,  which  stretched 
from  the  closing  years  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, through  the  Regency,  to  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth.  As  a  distinguished 
"officer  and  gentleman"  of  the  French 
court,  he  was  as  a  matter  of  course  accom- 
plished, profligate,  unprincipled,  pleasant,  and 
lively  if  not  witty.  His  person  was  handsome, 
his  air  distinguished,  his  vigor  so  great  that 
he  was  called  Hercules ;  his  manners  are  said 
to  have  been  fascinating,  indeed  irresistible. 
He  does  appear  to  have  had  that  easy  good- 
nature which  can  he  exercised  without  cost  or 
trouble ;  his  animal  courage  and  good  com- 
radeship were  beyond  all  question.  His  re- 
ligious opinions  were  those  of  most  courtiers 
of  the  day,  infidel,  because  it  was  the  fash- 
ion ;  but  Bonneval  was  not  restrained  even 
by  those  prejudices  for  class  and  country  which 
feebly  reinforce  morality,  and  serve  as  a  poor 
substitute  for  principles.  The  old  French 
noblesse  had  faults  enough,  but  treason  was 
rarely  one  of  them,  especially  that  extreme 
form  of  it  which  consists  in  deserting  and  go- 
ing over  to  the  enemy  with  arms ;  and  in  the 
exceptional  case  of  the  great  Conde,  there 
was  the  excuse  of  civil  war  which  might  be 
pleaded.  But  Bonneval  was  a  double  trai- 
tor. Having  levied  contributions  in  the  Ital- 
ian wars,  and  spent  the  money,  he  deserted 
to  the  Austrians,  when  the  Ministry  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  called  u]»on  him  for  an  ac- 
count, announcing  his  intention  with  the 
wonted  audacity  of  the  French  school — "  I 
»li  all  enter  the  Emperor's  service,  where  the 
Ministers  are  all  noblemen,  and  know  how  to 
behave  to  noblemen,"  Chamillart,  the  Minis- 
ter to  whom  he  wrote,  not  being  noble. 

For  this  crime  he  was  executed  in  effigy, 
by  order  of  the  King  ;  but  was  pardoned  un- 
der the  Regency  of  Orleans,  and  permitted 
to  return  to  Paris,  coming  some  thought  as  a 
spy  of  the  Emperor.  On  this  occasion  he 
married  Judithc  Charlotte  de  Gontaut,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  de  Brion,  the  match  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  pardon,  and  his 
wife,  lovely,  amiable,  and  a  model  of  virtue  In 
that  corrupt  court,  and  of  fidelity  to  himself ; 
though  he  left  her,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  for 
ever,  soon  after  the  marriage.  He  went  to 
Vienna,  not  treasonably  on  this  occasion,  for 
he  served  the  Austrians  against  the  Turks, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Belgrade, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  in  Italy. 

*  The  Gruntest  De  Bonneval:  her  Life  and  Let- 
ter*.   By  Lndy  Georgians  Fullerton    In  two  vol- 
l'ublished  by  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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But  his  reckless  disregard  of  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  tie  or  duty  worked  his  downfall. 
He  ridiculed  the  Emperor,  offended  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Brussels,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
nnd  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  challenged 
his  great  patron  Eugene  for  officially  approv- 
ing the  sentence,  was  again  imprisoned  for 
this  offence,  eventually  fled  to  Turkey,  and 
finally  turned  Mahometan  and  became  a 
pasha—  an  apostacy  which  that  age  looked 
upon  with  greater  horror  than  ours.  In  this 
state  of  degradation,  his  thoughts  once  turned 
to  the  wife  he  had  so  soon  deserted  and  so 
long  neglected,  and  he  once  exhibited  a  sen- 
timental feeling  scarcely  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  selfish  and  hardened  a  miscre- 
ant. . 

"  Once  again,  in  the  course  of  her  remain- 
ing years,  the  Countess  de  Bonneval  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  man  whom  she 
had  so  faithfully,  so  tenderly  loved.  He  sent 
her  an  earnest  entreaty  that  she  would  write 
to  him  a  few  lines,  ana  she  complied  with  his 
request.  He  received  that  letter,  but  no  one 
ever  saw  it,  no  one  ever  knew  what  it  con- 
tained. When  he  died  it  was  not  found  with 
the  others  amongst  his  papers ;  perhaps  he 
destroyed  it  to  stifle  an  uneasy  feeling  of  re- 
morse; perhaps  he  wore  it  next  his  heart, 
and  that  it  was  buried  with  him  in  his  Turkish 
grave. 

"  In  the  most  reckless  of  reckless  #men,  in 
the  boldest  and  most  daring  offenders  against 
God  and  man,  there  lingers  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  bygone  days,  which  can  still  be  ap- 
pealed to,  and  not  always  in  vain.  Long 
after  his  wife's  death,  under  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  nn  eastern  sky,  in  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  villas  of  the  Bosphorus,  Achmet 
Pasha  Comte  de  Bonneval,  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxury  of  a  wholly  material  existence,  had  ap- 
parently sunk  in  oblivion  all  recollection  of 
God,  whom  he  had  denied,  of  the  country  he 
had  forsaken.  He  treated  religion  and  feel- 
ing alike  with  derision.  He  scoffed  at  Chris- 
tianity, and  sneered  at  virtue.  The  maxim  of 
his  youth  was  the  motto  of  his  old  age : 

'  Jouissons  du  present, 
L'avenir  est  aux  fous.' 

No  traces  of  remorse,  of  regret,  or  of  de- 
spondency were  visible  in  his  countenance,  or 
betrayed  m  his  conversation.  Gay  and  witty 
as  ever,  time  had  wrought  no  change  in  the 
licentiousness  of  his  habits,  or  the  indomita- 
ble energy  of  his  spirits.  And  yet  his  biogra- 
pher relates  that  on  one  single  occasion  that 
insensibility  gave  way  to  irresistible  emotion, 
— that  for  once  the  apostute  whom  nothing 
seemed  ever  to  subdue  or  touch  was  moved 
even  to  tears. 

41  At  a  dinnejr  given  to  him  by  one  of  his 
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European  acquaintances,  at  Constantinople,  an 
Italian  artiste,  who  made  one  of  the  party, 
was  requested  to  sing.  When  she  began  one 
of  the  melodies  of  her  own  land,  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  company  to  see  the 
Comte  de  Bonneval  burst  into  tears." 

He  seems  at  last  to  have  contemplated  re- 
turning to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  planned  escaping  from 
Constantinople  to  Rome.  Death  prevented 
the  scheme,  if  he  really  entertained  it,  and 
Achmet  Pasha  Comte  de  Bonneval  died  at 
Constantinople  in  1747,  having  reached  the 
threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  to  man. 

Every  one  knows  the  "  idea  "  of  William 
Shakspeare — a  biography  <  and  how  Charles 
Knight,  taking  the  real  for  his  foundation, 
reared  upon  it  an  imaginative  superstructure. 
The  plavers  visited  Stratford  on  Avon ;  the 
youthful  Shakspeare  probably  saw  them  ;  let 
us  assume  that  he  did;  and  go  on  to  describe 
the  strolling  performances  of  the  era,  and 
trace  their  effect*  upon  the  mind  of  the  great 
dramatist ;  and  so  the  biography  proceeds 
pleasantly  enough.  Lady  Georgian  n  a  Ful- 
lerton  has  conceived  her  Countess  de  Bonne- 
val on  a  similar  principle.  Not  very  much  is 
known  of  the  details  of  the  lady's  life,  espec- 
ially of  that  part  which  is  treated  by  Lady 
Fullerton  in  the  greatest  detail ;  a  few  of  her 
letters  to  the  Count  have  been  preserved. 
Upon  this  basis  the  authoress  has  constructed 
her  work,  which  she  describes  as  not  being 
"  a  biography  and  still  less  a  novel ;  but 
rather  a  sketch  in  which  imagination  has  ven- 
tured to  fill  up  the  scanty  outlines  of  history, 
following  step  by  step  the  indications  it 
affords,  and  seeking  rather  to  guess  than  to 
invent,  to  interpret  than  to  originate."  We 
should  rather  have  called  the  book  a  novel  of 
manners  and  character  M  founded  on  fact." 
The  main  purpose  is  to  paint  the  character  of 
Judithe  de  Gontaut  and  trace  the  manner  in 
which  her  love  for  her  cousin  De  Bonneval 
originated  from  the  garrulous  description  of 
an  old  nurse,  and  afterwards  grew  from  a  va- 
.  riety  cf  circumstances  that  continually  brought 
him  before  her  youthful  fancy  in  a  striking  or 
romantic  way.  These  circumstances  are  so 
contrived  that  they  serve  to  display  the  man- 
ners  and  ideas  of  the  time,  as  well  as  its  su- 
perficial life,  both  in  Paris  and  the  country. 
The  bare  fact  generally  rests  upon  some 
record,  duly  quoted  in  a  foot-note  ;  but  inci- 
dent, color,  aud  particulars  are  supplied  by  the 
writer. 

The  task  is  performed  with  great  clever- 
ness in  point  of  conception  and  execution. 
The  incidents  designed  to  cause  the  love  of 
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Judithe  are  adapted  to  the  purpose;  the 
manners  and  dialogues,  if  not  very  brilliant 
or  vivid,  have  sufficient  verisemblance  to  sug^- 
gest  the  age ;  the  style  is  elegant  and  ani- 
mated, though  a  little  diffuse.  The  effect  is 
not  equal  to  the  literary  merit  displayed, 
owing,  we  believe  to  the  subject  The  char- 
acter of  Bonneval  does  not  excite  much  inter- 
est, or  that  of  his  wife  much  sympathy,  be- 
cause her  passion  before  she  sees  him  is 
metaphysical  and  against  sense  if  not  princi- 
ple, while  afterwards  it  partakes  too  closely 
of  the  nature  of  "  patient  Grizzle."  The 
great  deficiency,  however,  is  the  want  of  a 
story  ;  for  though  the  book  has  marriage  and 
death  as  its  termination,  yet  the  reader  meets 
with  a  succession  of  scenes  rather  than  a  con- 
nected tale.  What  those  scenes  are  is  better 
shown  by  a  specimen.  Here  is  the  mother 
of  Bonneval  in  the  evening  when  her  son  had 
been  executed  41  par  contumac  e"  during  the 
day. 

"  The  Marquise  de  Bonneval  was  one  of 
those  persons  in  whom  violent  passions  lie 
concealed  under  the  appearance  of  a  co4d 
and  haughty  indifference.  She  shrunk  from 
the  pity  of  others  even  more  than  from  the 
very  sufferings  which  called  it  forth.  On  the 
evening  of  her  son's  simulated  execution,  she 
went  as  was  her  habit  to  the  Hdtel  de  Biron, 
and  took  her  seat  at  the  card-table,  which  was 
always  made  ready  for  her  at  one  end  of  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Her  cousin  the  Marquis  de  Biron,  his 
nephew,  M.  de  Hiom,  and  the  lovely  Marquise 
de  Simiane,  Madame  de  Sevignes  grand- 
daughter, made  up  her  party.  Neither  her 
countenance  nor  her  manner  gave  outward 
token  of  the  storm  which  was  raging  within 
her  breast,  but  every  time  that  a  new  comer 
was  announced,  at  ever}*  respectful  salutation 
which  was  addressed  to  her,  and  in  which  she 
discerned,  or  fancied  she  discerned,  the  slight- 
est shade  of  sympathy,  or  of  compassion — to 
her  more  galling  than  the  bitterest  insult — 
the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  became  visible, 
even  under  the  thick  coating  of  rouge  with 
which  she  had  sought  to  disguise  it.  With 
the  stoical  courage  of  pride  she  went  through 
that  fiery  ordeal,  her  hands  busy  with  the 
cards,  a  smile  on  her  parched  lips,  and  the 
while  from  her  heart  a  secret  prayer  arising, 
if  that  can  he  called  a  prayer,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  a  fierce  appeal  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  wrought  her 
son's  overthrow,  an  impassioned  cry  for  retri- 
bution on  the  heads  of  those  by  whom  she 
deemed  he  had  been  wronged.    Heaven,  in 
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mercy,  is  often  deaf  to  such  prayers  ;  for,  if  ward  the  part  of  the  room  which  he  had  left, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  the  suppliant,  they  reach  and  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice : 
the  Eternal  ears,  the  answer  falls  back  like  a  i  M  'Have  you  ever  witnessed,  my  lord  duke, 
curse  on  the  heart  that  has  framed  them.  j  a  more  remarkable  display  of  insensibility,  or 
--"When  Madame  de  Simiane  left  the  card-  '  a  more  striking  example  of  courage.  Which 
tabic,  she  seated  herself  on  a  sofa  in  one  of  of  the  two  shall  we  deem  it  to  be  ?  ' 
the  recesses  of  the  window,  and  the  Due  de  !  44 4  Madame,'  replied  the  Duke,  in  his  cold 
St.  Simon,  who  had  been  watching  the  game,  and  formal  manner,  and  with  his  somewhat 
or  rather  the  players,  with  that  keen  curiosity  malevolent  smile, 4 1  have  never  met  with  an 
which  he  has  himself  so  well  described,  imme-  instance  of  greater  sensibility  to  grief  and 
diately  hastened  to  her  side,  and  entered  into  |  shame,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  obsti- 
conversation  with  her.  She  pointed  with  an  nate  determination  to  hide  that  grief,  and  to 
almost  imperceptible  motion  of  her  fan  to-  |  brave  that  disgrace.'" 


Thb  Telegraph  in  War. — Never  since  its  ! 
discover}'  (savs  the  Times'  correspondent  at  the 
seat  of  war  In  India — Dr.  W.  H.  Russell)  has 
the  electric  telegraph  played  so  important  and 
daring  a  role  as  it  now  does  in  India.  Without  it, 
the  commander-in-chief  would  lose  the  efJect  of 
half  his  force.  It  has  served  him  better  than 
his  right  arm.  In  this  war,  for  the  first  time,  a 
telegraphic  wire  has  been  carried  along  under 
fire  ana  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country. 
Pari  passu,  from  post  to  post  it  has  moved  on 
with  our  artillery,  and  scarcely  has  the  com- 
mandcr-in  chief  established  his  head  quarters  at 
any  spot  where  ho  intended  to  stay  for  a  few 
days,  when  the  post  and  the  wire  were  estab- 
lished also.  It  is  mainly  to  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  ability  of  a  young  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  Lieut.  Patrick  Stewart,  that  these 
advantages  are  due.  He  is  assisted,  it  is  true, 
by  a  few  men,  but  ho  it  is  who  devises  and  su- 
perintends the  execution  and  the  extension  of 
the  line  from  place  to  place.  At  one  time  his 
men  are  chased  for  miles  by  the  enemy's  cavalry : 
at  another  time  they  are  attacked  by  the  Sowars, 
and  they  and  the  wires  are  cut  to  pieees  :  again, 
their  electric  batteries  are  smashed  by  the  fire  of 
the  gun,  or  their  cart  knocked  to  pieces  by  a 
round  shot,  but  still  they  work  on— creep  over 
and  plains,  across  watercourses,  span  rivers, 
and  pierce  jungles,  till,  one  after  another,  the 
rude  poles  raise  aloft  their  slender  burden,  and 
the  quick  needle  vibrates  with  its  silent  tongue 
amid  the  thunder  of  the  artillery.  Tho  wire  is 
thick,  and  is  not  protected  by  non-conducting 
coatings  of  any  kind  :  it  is  twisted  round  the  top 
of  a  rude  pole",  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  and, 
under  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
found  to  answer  perfectly. 

Gctta  Percha. — The  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  have  appointed  a  committee  to  di- 
rect the  institution  of  a  series  of  experiments  on 
guttn  percha,  and  the  causes  of  its  decay,  its  dif- 
ferent qualities,  adulterations,  and  other  points 
of  interest  or  importance  in  regard  to  this  most 
useful  substance.  To  these  ends,  a  series  of 
queries  are  to  l>e  issued  by  the  committe  for  cir- 


culation amongst  those  most  likclv  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  desired  information.  VVe  would  sug- 
gest that  one  of  the  series  of  experiments  pro- 
jected ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  artificial 
production  of  gutta  percha,  by  chemical  conver- 
sion of  such  plentiful  substances  as  bitumen  or 
asphalte,  resins,  pitch,  and  albuminous  sub- 
stances, &c.  Chemists,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  pointed  out,  know  well  that  iu  certain  ex- 
periments with  bitumen,  a  substance  has  been 
produced,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  india- 
rubber  ;  aud,  when  it  is  considered  that  now  tho 
very  perfumes  of  the  finest  flowers  c  an  be  per- 
fectly simulated,  or,  in  fact,  artificially  and  actu- 
ally produced,  out  of  such  44  villninous  smells  " 
as  that  of  coal-tar,  and  even  of  something 
worse,  one  cannot  see  why  both  gutta  percha 
and  india-rubber  may  not  bo  artificially  pro- 
duced from  cheaper  and  more  abundant  mate- 
rials, by  tho  protean  transformations  of  organic 
chemistry.  44  Let  us  (says  tho  Builder)  not  be 
misunderstood  :  we  do  not  mean  merely  that 
some  inferior  or  trashy  substitute  may  be  found 
or  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  other  mate- 
rials, but  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
very  substances  themselves  may  be  artificially 
produced,  by  chemical  transformation  of  other 
organic  materials — and  that  bitumen,  for  exam- 
ple, is  essentially  organic,  just  as  pitch  is  known 
to  be,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  a  most  promising 
material  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  suggested. 

Disinterested  Kindness. — "May  I  be 
married,  mat  "  said  a  little  beauty  of  fourteen 
to  her  mother.  44  Why  do  you  want  to  bo  mar- 
ried ?  "  returned  tho  mother.  M  Why,  ma,  you 
know  that  tho  children  have  never  seen  anybody 
married,  and  I  thought  it  might  please  them. 


Presto  Amoroso. — A  gentlemnn  was  one  day 
arranging  music  for  a  youug  lady  to  whom  he 
was  paying  his  addresses.  44  Pray,  Miss  D.," 
said  he,  44  what  time  do  you  prefer  1  "  44  Oh," 
she  replied,  carelessly,  41  any  time  will  do ;  but 
the  quicker  the  better." 
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POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

"  II  font  choisir,— il  faut  Otre  ou  potto  on  philoso 
phe!"  Coxritelo. 

I  love  them  both!    And  must  I  make  mv 
choice  1 

Can  I  not  follow  fair  Philosophy, 
Yet  sometimes  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice, 
When  tho  heart  longs  to  speak,  and  thou  art 
nigh  ? 

0  never  bid  me  stifle  the  loved  tone 

That  whispers  to  our  nature,  sadly  sweet  1 
With  power  to  touch  tho  heart  with  plaintive 
moan, 

Or  thrill  with  tales  where  love  and  battle 
meet, 

Or  purer  impulso  of  the  soul  to  greet. 

And  never  ask  mo  to  renounce  the  lore 
Unfolding  to  my  gaze  fair  Nature's  page. 

Still  be  my  guides  unto  the  distant  slmre, 
The  poeYs  heart,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage ! 

Wisdom  that  scorns  tho  poet's  tenderness, 
That  cannot  love  the  beautiful  and  bright, 

And  is  not  moved  by  sorrow  and  distress, 
Hath  never  read  the  page  of  Nature  right. 

And  genius  that  would  scorn  tho  lowly  way 
Which  leads  to  truth,  although  by  millions 
trod, 

Might  humble  violets  twine  with  haughty  bay, 
Aud  learn  from  children  how  to  sour  to  God. 

There's  worldly  wisdom  and  there's  poesy's 
art, — 

Both  of  this  earth  ;  but  in  thoir  nobler  sphere 
Tho  sisters  twain  may  teach  an  erring  heart, 
Reclaim  from  sin,  and  guide  in  love  and  fear. 

—Household  Words. 


again  they  cross  that 


AT  SEA.— EPITAPH. 

Some  think  that  when 

restless  main, 
They'll  look  and  look  in  vain  for  their 

mate '8  place  of  rest, 
And  some  will  sadly  sigh,  and  wish  that  when 
they  die 

In  churchyards  they  may  lie  with  those  they 
have  lov'd  the  best. 

Death  will  not  come  and  go  without  his  fitting 
woe — 

Mcthinks  'tis  doubly  so  when  he  meets  us  on 
the  sea  : 

The  World  is  then  so  small,  a  Ship  contains  it 
all — 

The  dead  man  'ncath  the  pall !    How  large  a 
part  was  he. 

— London  Journal. 


The 


TBE  BURIAL  AT  SEA. 

MAUK  I.EMOW. 

The  solemn  words  are  said,  "  Let  the  sea  re- 
ceive the  dead  ! 
In  its  vast  unfathom'd  bed,  until  Time  shall  bo 
no  more : " 
frothing  of  a  wave!  and  the  good,  the 
kind,  the  bravo, 
Is  in  his  ocean  grave— all  his  storms  of  life  are 
o'er. 

nis  messmates  stare  with  eyes  of  dull  and  long 
surprise, 

That  where  their  comrade  lies  not  a  trace  should 

now  be  seen ; 
The  waves  still  roll  and  leap  o'er  tho  chamber 

of  his  sleep, 
Down,  down  in  tho  great  deep,  as  though  he 

had  never  been. 


walk  away,  and  in  hoarse  whis- 
Who  doubts 


His 

pcrs  sav, 
"  God  rest  him  !  "    So  they  pray, 

their  prayer  is  heard  ? 
When  seated  at  their  mess  they  find  ono  face 

the  less ; 

Each  shows  his  kind  distress,  though  ho  does  not 
speak  a  word. 


EPITAPH. 

BY  EDMUND  CARRIXGTO.Y. 

For  the  monument  erected  bv  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  memory  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  who  died  in  captivity  at  Carisbrook 
Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  1660,  aged  14  years. 

A  cuild  in  years,  grown  old  before  my  time, 
The  shudd'nng  witness  of  despair  and  crime  : 
With  no  fond  hopes  to  cheer  my  maiden  years, 
'Mid  life's  wide  gloom,  still  look'd  on  thro'  ur 


tears 


my 


By  no  lov'd  mother's  watchful  eye  caress'd 
Sooth'd  by  her  care  and  by  her  counsels  bless'd. 
The  link  that  bound  my  heart-strings  to  her 
rent 

In  pining  sev'rance !    Lingering,  vain  lament ! 
Wrung  my  young  heart  by  stem  Affliction's 
rod, 

Tho  mercy  sought,  but  found-^tho  wrath  of 
God. 

Alas  !  how  taught  the  dark  reverse  that  flings 
To  dust,  not  lowlier  brows  alone,  but  kings  ! 
Scarce  won  my  grief  a  father's  sought  embrace— 
Scarce  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  carc-havock'd 
face, 

Then  snatch'd  from  it— to  weep,  where  only 
lives 

The  vision's  shade,  that  dear,  as  sad  revives  I 
Wakes  the  torn  smile  that  strove  my  heart  to 
stay — 

Grief  I  sec  turn  to  hide  die  tear  away ; 
While  steal  his  parting  words  on  memory's  ear, 
Plead  to  my  trembling  6onl  in  accents  dear, 
"  Lov'd  one !  I  bear  with  me  to  heav'n  thy  heart, 
Till  thou,  to  claim  it,  after  me  depart. 
There  shall  thy  sire  a  fairer  kingdom  meet — 
There  his  lov'd  child's  caress  unsevcr'd  greet !  " 
I  hear  him  speak  1    Beyond  the  tomb  I  fly — 
To  seek  him  .'—bless'd  to  live,  and  not  to  die. 
And  oh  !  (if  aught  my  spirit  may  divine), 
Perchance  some  sister  of  a  royal  line 
O'er  the  pale  sod,  of  ray  neglected  bier, 
Sorrowing,  one  day  shall  pause,  and  drop  the 
tear : 

'Twill  soothe  my  shade's  drear  vision  of  tho 
past, 

That  mourned  o'er  it  see  gen'rous  grief  at  last. 
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82  DUST  AND  ASHES. 

DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS. 

Whebefore  bid  mc  say  I  love  you  ? 

Nay  —  appeal  yoa  to  the  past ; 
If  my  deeds  no  tale  have  told  vou, 

Words  may  to  the  winds  be  cast ; 
These,  though  every  hour  repeated, 

Ne'er  had  held  your  heart  so  fast. 

Years  ago  I  would  not  bind  you, 

Though  your  pledge  you  bade  me  tako ; 

Lest  some  future  day  should  find  you, 
For  your  honor's,  not  my  sake, 

Riveting,  before  God's  altar, 
Chains  you  rather  longed  to  break. 

Think  not  that  your  love  I  doubted 

Even  in  its  earliest  spring ; 
But  I  asked  myself  the  question  : 

What  will  years  of  waitiug  bring? 
God  be  thanked  —  the  trial  ended, 

Both  our  hearts  the  closer  cling. 

Why,  then,  bid  me  say  " I  lovo  you; " 

Look  into  the  past,  and  see 
If  each  thought  of  mine  and  labor, 

Were  not  for  us — not  for  me. 
Deeds,  not  words,  have  bound  us  —  may  wo 

Still  by  them  united  be. 

Ruth  Buck. 

—  Chambers  s  Journal. 


DUST  AND  ASHES, 
I. 

Betwixt  yonr  homo  and  mine, 
0  love,  there  is  a  graveyard  lying; 

And  every  time  yon  came, 
Your  steps  were  o'er  the  dead,  and  from  the 
dying ! 

Yonr  face  was  dark  and  sad, — 
Your  eyes  had  shadows  in  their  very  laughter, 

Yet  their  glance  made  me  glad, 
And  shut  my  own  to  what  was  coming  after. 

Your  voice  had  deeper  chords 
Than  the  iEoIian  harp  when  night  winds  blow ; 

The  melancholy  music  of  your  words 
None  but  myself  may  know. 

And,  oh,  you  won  my  heart 
By  vows  unbrcathod,  — by  words  of  love  un- 
spoken ; 
So  that,  as  now  we  part, 
You  have  no  blame  to  bear,  and  yet— 'tis 
broken  I 

ii. 

How  shall  I  bear  this  blow,  how  best  resent  it  ? 

Ah,  love,  you  have  not  left  me  even  my  pride ! 
Nor  strength  to  put  aside,  nor  to  repent  it  ■ 

Twere  better  I  had  died  1 

You  came  beneath  my  tent  with  friendly  greet- 
ing; 

Of  all  my  joys  you  had  the  better  part  ; 
Then,  when  our  eyes  and  hands  were  oftenost 
meeting, 
You  struck  me  to  the  heart ! 


—GOOD  MORNING. 

No  less  a  murderer,  that  your  victim,  living, 
Can  face  the  passing  world,  and  jest  and 
smile ! 

No  less  a  traitor,  for  your  show  of  giving 
Your  friendship  all  the  while ! 

Well,  let  it  pass !  That  city  churchyard,  lying 

Betwixt  our  homes,  is  but  a  type  and  sign 
Of  the  waste  in  your  heart,  and  of  the  eternal 
dying 

Of  all  sweet  hopes  in  mine  ! 

%- Household  Words. 

GOOD  MORNING. 
"  On,  I  am  so  happy  1 "  a  litttlo  girl  said, 
As  she  sprang,  like  a  lark,  from  her  low  trundle- 
bed  ; 

"  'Tis  morning,  bright  morning,  good  morning, 
papa. 

Oh  give  me  one  kiss  for  good  morning,  mamma  : 
Only  just  look  at  my  pretty  canary, 
Chirping  his  sweet  good  morning  to  Mary. 
The  sun  is  peeping  straight  into  my  eyes  — 
Good  morning  to  you,  Mister  Sun,  for  you  rise 
Early  to  wake  up  my  birdie  and  me, 
And  make  us  as  happy  as  happy  cau  be.' 


11  Happy  you  may  be  my  dear  little  girl," 
And  the  mother  stroked  softly  a  clustering  curl ; 
"  Happy  you  can  be,  but  think  of  the  One 
Who  wakened,  this  morning,  both  you  and  tho 
sun." 

The  little  girl  turned  her  bright  eyes  with  a  nod, 
"Mamma,  may  I  say,  'Good  morning'  to 

God  ? "  b 
"  Yes,  little  darling  one,  surely  you  may ; 
Kneel,  as  you  kneel  every  morning  to  pray." 
Mary  knelt  solemnly  down,  with  her  eyes 
Looking  up  earnestly  into  the  skies  ; 

And  two  little  hands  that  were  folded  together, 
Softly  she  laid  on  the  lap  of  her  mother : 
"  Good  morning,  dear  Father,  in  heaven,"  she 
said, 

"  I  thank  Thee  for  watching  my  snug  little  bed; 
For  taking  good  care  of  me  all  the  dark  night, 
And  waking  me  up  with  tho  beautiful  light. 
Oh  keep  mo  from  naughtiness  all  the  long  day, 
Dear  Saviour,  who  taught  little  childreu  to  pray." 

SPEAK!  SMILE!  SING! 

Speak  !  —  and  as  melodious  winds,  agreeing, 

Flutter  some  ./Eolian  harp  above, 
All  tho  sentient  fibres  of  my  being 

Tremble  to  thoso  thrilling  tones  of  love. 

Smile !  —  and  as  the  beams  of  morning  render 
Iridescent  violets  brimmed  with  dew ; 

So  thy  joyous  glance  responsive  splendor 
Wakes  in  tearful  eyes  that  turn  to  you. 

Sing !  —  and  ah,  my  fancy,  spreading  pinions 

Floats  above  the  sweet  seraphic  air : 
Even  as  the  soul  to  heaven's  dominions 
Soars  upon  tho  incense  of  a  prayer. 

V\ .  C.  Iv. 
—Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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From  The  North  British  Review. 
The  Angel  in  the  House.    Bv  Coventry  Pat- 
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more.    Books  L  and  II.    Second  Edition. 
J.  W.  Parker.  1858. 
Tamerion  Church  Tower,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Coventry  Patmore.     J.  W.  Parker. 
1854. 


All  the  poetry  most  characteristic  of  the 
present  century  has  in  it  a  kind  of  microscopic 
air.    It  concentrates  the  eye  on  what  is  near, 
rather  than  on  what  is  distant ;  it  bids  us  see 
a  new  world  in  every  fresh  point  of  space, 
instead  of  making  us  feel  that  every  point  is 
a  fresh  position  from  which  to  sweep  with 
new  result  the  broad  horizon  of  the  universe. 
And,  as  the  magnifying  glass  is  necessarily  of 
a  short  focus,  and  throws  into  dimness  and 
mist  all  that  lies  beyond  its  proper  range, 
and  that,  too,  by  the  very  same  property  by 
which  it  reveals  in  full  the  marvellous  com- 
plexity of  the  smallest  point  within  that  range, 
so  it  seems  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
poetic  faculty  of  modern  times,  to  give  us 
extraordinary  insight  into  what  ia  near  and 
apparently  insignificant,  at  the  expense  of 
those  flowing  outlines  and  comprehensive 
groupings  of  human  life  which  the  poets  of 
older  days  painted  for  us.   The  mind,  like  the 
eye,  may  be  adapted  to  a  near  or  a  distant 
range  of  observation  ;  but,  once  adapted,  it  is 
not  easy  to  alter  it ;  and  so,  too,  the  mind 
that  has  been  engaged  in  observing  itself,  can- 
not be  easily  accustomed  to  include  a  wide 
field  of  view.    And  there  is  an  obvious  reason 
for  this,  beyond  the  mere  illustrative  analogy 
vre  have  hitherto  used  in  explaining  our  mean- 
ing ;  for,  though  every  poet,  whether  of  micro- 
scopic or  telescopic  vision,  must  necessarily 
have  experience  in  order  to  sing,  and  can  only 
use  his  own  experience  in  his  song,  that  ex- 
perience is  very  different  in  kind,  and  is  used 
after  a  very  different  fashion  by  the  great 
painters  of  life  and  human  story,  such  as 
Homer,  Chaucer,  Taaso,  and  Milton,  to  that 
in  which  personal  experience  is  used  by  the 
great  modern  school  of  poets— Goethe  and 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  The 
former  do  not,  like  the  latter,  gase  into  their 
own  experience^)-*/,  and  then  slowly  interpret 
by  it  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  external 
life.    Their  imagination  is  quickened  from 
without,  not  from  within.    They  do  not  see 
(simply  because  they  never  study)  all  those 
minute  ripples  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
bear  no  visible  trace  upon  the  broad  field  of 


human  life  and  history.    They  see  the  deeper 
breadths  of  shadow  and  of  light;  they  see  the 
masses  of  color  which  distinguish  the  various 
groups  of  men,  and  the  striking  aspects  of 
nature ;  but  the  smaller  elements  of  which 
these  are  composed  they  know  only  roughly, 
and  from  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  propor- 
tion.   Just  as  a  quick  ear  will  catcli  a  tune 
though  it  could  never  distinguish  the  separate 
notes,  they  see  and  know  the  whole  before 
they  know  the  parts.    The  great  epic  poets 
could  not  have  painted  for  us  what  they  have 
painted  at  all,  had  not  the  rhythm  of  some 
great  passage  of  human  life  caught  their 
imagination  before  they  had  gained  any  in- 
siirht  into  the  detailed  elements  of  which  it 
was  composed;  and,  of  course,  they  sing  with 
less  of  inward  detail  and  more  of  broad  effect 
than  the  modern  poets,  because  the  unit  of 
conception  with  them  is  far  larger  than  it  can 
be  with  the  self-conscious  singers  of  our  own 
times.    If  you  gaze  on  the  external  world 
without  the  preparation  of  self-study,  you 
cannot  possibly  sec  all  that  you  see  if  you 
have  first  studied  the  deep  details  of  your  in- 
ward life ;  but  you  will  partially  understand 
and  grasp  a  much  wider  if  a  much  less  com- 
plex world.   A  mind  that  comes,  like  Goethe's, 
to  its  study  of  society  with  an  imagination 
already  burdened  with  the  richest  abundance 
of  inward  experience,  will  see  more  than  it 
can  delineate  with  any  artistic  effect  in  its 
pictures.    A  self-conscious  imagination  is  a 
microscope  that  enlarges  indefinitely  the  de- 
tails of  ever)'  atom  it  beholds,  and  so  leads  to 
a  pre-Raffaelite  kind  of  poetry,  which  dis- 
tracts attention  from  the  grouping  and  the 
outline  by  the  unnatural  distinctness  of  every 
turn  of  feeling  and  ever)'  shade  of  thought. 
The  consequence  is,  that  poetry  is  taking 
more  and  more  minute  fields  of  delineation 
every  day.   A  single  daisy,  a  group  of  daffo- 
dils, or  at  most  a  mountain,  a  child,  or  a  wo- 
man, is  almost  as  much  as  Wordsworth  can 
endure  to  deal  with  as  the  subject  of  any  one 
of  his  finest  poems.    Goethe  is  greatest  in 
delineating  a  few  female  characters ;  and 
Tennyson  most  perfect  in  his  mood  of  sad- 
ness, as  it  expresses  itself  in  half-despondent 
self-questionings,  or  in    melancholy  song. 
Since  Scott  ceased  to  write,  we  have  had  no 
poet  whose  imagination  was  kindled  by  the 
outward  world,  by  groups  of  noble  figures, 
and  the  diama  of  event    All  our  recent  poets 
bring  to  their  work  the  microscope  of  self- 
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conscious  experience ;  and  so,  unless  they 
■wisely  limit  themselves  to  comparatively 
minute  themes,  they  are  compelled  either  to 
execute  some  parts  with4  disproportionate 
accuracy,  or  to  crowd  their  canvas  with  dis- 
tracting detail.  Goethe's  tales  arc  frequently 
failures,  simply  because  he  kept  but  one  figure 
under  his  object-glass  at  a  time,  instead  of  the 
whole  action  of  the  tale. 

But  though  the  modern  poetry  is  minute 
and  microscopic,  it  is  any  thing  but  close  and 
confined.  The  single  point  it  selects  for  its 
magnifying  glass,  is  not  only  shown  to  be  a 
thousand-fold  fuller  of  action  and  feeling  than 
it  was  known  to  be  before,  but  is  connected 
on  every  side  with  the  world  around  it,  and 
the  infinite  life  beyond.  Even  Wordsworth's 
daisy  or  his  daffodils  are  instantly  seen,  not 
merely  to  be  springing  from  the  common 
earth,  but  to  be  over-arched  by  the  eternal 
heavens; — they  teach  human  lessons  "  of  all 
degrees,"  and  the  spiritual  microscope  is 
never  lifted  away  till  they  have  yielded  fresh 
symbols  of  the  immortality  of  man,  and  fresh 
tokens  of  the  tender  mercy  of  God. 

The  infinitude  of  life  is  perhaps  felt  more 
deeply  in  the  poems  of  the  modern  self-con- 
scious school  than  in  any  other.  They  have 
not  generally  the  sunny  warmth  and  glow 
of  stories  which  paint  for  us  the  whole 
«  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world ; "  they 
have  almost  always  something  of  the  awe  of 
a  world  of  mysterious  shadow  in  them  ;  for, 
while  they  take  a  very  narrow  foreground, 
they  always  show  you  the  infinite  distances 
into  which  that  foreground  stretches  away  on 
every  side.  And  it  is  clear  that  indications 
of  this  mysterious  infinitude  can  be  given 
more  easily  and  adequately  in  a  poem  on  a 
small  theme,  than  in  a  poem  on  a  large 
theme.  A  solitary  flower  may  be  made  the 
means  of  expressing  the  infinite  awe  of  the 
universe  far  more  effectively  than  the  most 
crowded  drama.  The  fuller  a  picture  or  a 
poem  is  of  ]x>sitive  life  action  and  feeling,  the 
less  room  is  there  left  in  our  finite  minds 
for  the  strange,  unconceived  immensity  be- 
yond. Rembrandt  fills  us  with  deeper  sense 
of  the  supernatural  world  by  his  rough 
sketch  of  Jacob's  sleeping  form,  and  the  dark 
ladder  lit  up  by  one  or  two  flitting  shapes 
of  light,  than  does  all  the  crowded  field  of 
Michael  Angelo's  last  judgment  And  thus 
the  modern  school  of  minutely  penetrating, 
self-conscious  experience,  unveils  the  spirit- 
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world  far  more  effectually 


uat  worm  lar  more  eflectually — though,  of 
course,  only  at  single  points — than  the  great 
epic  and  dramatic  poets.  Tennyson  brings 
us  oftener  and  far  more  closely  and  person- 
ally face  to  face  with  God,  and  sin,  and  im- 
mortal life,  than  Milton — though  God  and 
sin  are  the  professed  subjects  of  Milton's 
grand  poem,  and  only  the  occasional  visions 
of  Tennyson'R  poetic  world. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  certainly  belongs 
to  the  modern  school  of  poetry— the  self- 
conscious  or  microscopic  school,  as  we  have 
termed  it;  but  in  many  respects  he  differs 
remarkably  from  the  other  members  of  it. 
The  single  topic  on  which  he  may  happen  at 
any  time  to  dwell,  is  magnified  in  the  same 
careful  way,  and  enlarged  in  all  its  details, 
by  the  interpreting  light  of  a  self-contem- 
plating experience.  We  see  many  emotions, 
and  learn  to  distinguish  many  shades  of  emo- 
tion which  we  had  never  noted  before ;  and 
the  emotion  is  not  merely  delineated — it  also 
throws  off  prismatic  fringes  of  thought,  as 
happens  so  commonly  in  the  finer  poems  of 
Tennyson.  But  yet  Mr.  Patmore  has  a 
manner,  and  merits,  and  deficiencies  of  his 
own,  which  distinguish  him  strongly  from  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that 
his  favorite  study  is  what  we  may  call  the 
surface  of  man's  deeper  life, — that  stratum 
of  human  existence  where  character  passes 
into  manners.  He  seldom  or  never  probes 
the  depths  of  tbe  individual  soul.  He  has 
no  bias  to  investigate  the  springs  of  thought 
<md  faith.  These  he  accepts  ;  and  he  only 
begins  to  watch  them  keenly  where  they 
begin  to  blend  with  the  influences  which  man 
exerts  over  man.  He  skims,  as  it  were,  the 
fine  superfices  of  nature  and  humanity,  but 
seldom  cares  to  penetrate  to  those  deeper 
and  sterner  social  laws  on  which  are  based 
the  fair  "traditions  of  civility,"  which  he 
sings  with  so  much  grace.  He  has  himself 
told  us  in  some  of  his  finest  lines,  that  sus- 
tained spiritual  effort  is  not  a  theme  on  which 
his  genius  loves  to  dwell— 

"  And  to  converse  direct  with  Heaven, 
Is  a  great  labor  in  the  breast ;  " 

nor  does  he  choose  even  to  "  converse  di- 
rect "  with  man.  What  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  a 
"  clothes-philosophy  "  is  nearest  to  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  characteristic  domain, — meaning,  of 
course,  by  clothes,  that  spiritual  vesture  of 
the  mind  in  which  it  appears — in  all  "  sea- 
sons of  calm  weather  "  at  least — to  the  eyes 
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of  spectator*.  He  does  not  love  to  look 
through  and  beneath  this  to  what  the  spirit 
is  in  itself — to  the  unclothed  spirit  as  it  is 
seen  by  God,  or  even  as  it  is  seen  by  men  in 
the  lightning  gleams  of  tempestuous  trial, 
and  in  moments  when  love  or  faith  tempora- 
rily dissolves  the  close-fitting  shell  of  social 
forms.  Though  Mr.  Patmore's  special 
theme  is  love,  it  is  not  love  in  its  deeper 
moods,  but  in  its  gentler  courtesies; — it  is 
m  love  ceremonious,"  love  "  the  nursling  of 
civility,"  not  love  in  the  mood  in  which  it 
melts  the  "  binding  crust  of  years,"  and  re- 
veals the  hidden  depths  of  personal  life  to 
the  gaze  of  another.  The  following  graceful 
lines  are  not  by  any  means  specimens  of  Mr. 
Patmore's  best  poetry,  but  they  exemplify 
exactly  the  sphere  he  chooses  for  himself  in 
his  poem  on  love  : — 

"  Let  love  make  home  a  gracious  court : 

There  let  tho  world's  rudo  hasty  wuys 
Be  fashioned  to  a  loftier  port, 

And  learn  to  bow  and  stand  at  gaze  ; 
And  let  the  sweet  respective  sphere 

Of  personal  worship  there  obtain 
Circumference  for  moving  clear, 

Nono  treading  on  another's  train. 
This,  makes  that  pleasures  do  not  cloy, 

And  dignifies  our  mortal  strife 
With  calmness  and  considerate  joy, 

Befitting  our  immortal  life." 

Not  only  the  spasmodic  school,  but  al- 
most all  the  modern  poets — no  doubt  herein 
exaggerating  greatly  the  passionate  and  ab- 
sorbing side  of  love — would  call  Mr.  Pat- 
more's poem  no  poem  on  love  at  all.  They 
would  find  no  poetry  in  a  love  that  "  learned 
to  bow  and  stand  at  gaze ; "  they  would  hajVe  no 
idea  that  love  ought  to  recognize  the  "  sweet 
respective  sphere  of  personal  worship  ;"  and 
though  we  completely  appreciate  both  Mr. 
Patmore's  meaning  and  the  grace  of  his  de- 
lineation, we  draw  attention  to  this  contrast, 
simply  in  order  to  point  out  that  he  advis- 
edly chooses,  for  the  circle  of  thought  and 
emotion  in  which  he  moves,  one  much  more 
distant  from  the  personal  centre  of  human 
life  than  modern  poets  usually  do.  Indeed, 
this  is  not  only  his  habit,  but  his  professed 
desire.  He  does  not  write  to  unveil  life,— he 
writes  to  exercise  14  the  poet's  gift  of  perfect 
speech  "  on  that  which  is  within  most  men's 
ken. 
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"  Nor  voice,  nor  art,  nor  plot,  nor  plan, 
Nor  aught  of  mine  here's  worth  a  toy ; 
Quit  praise  and  blame,  and,  if  you  can, 
Do,  brother,  for  the  nonce  enjoy. 


Moving  but  as  the  feelings  move, 

I  run,  or  loiter  with  delight, 
Or  stop  to  mark  where  gentle  Love 

Persuades  the  soul  from  height  to  height." 

And  though  he  disowns  expressly  any  wish  to 
devote  his  song  to  mere  temporary  and  tran- 
sient beauty, — though  he  says, 

"  My  faith  is  fast, 
That  all  the  loveliness  I  sing 

Is  made  to  bear  the  mortal  blast, 
And  blossom  in  a  better  spring  ;" — 

yet,  in  this,  too,  he  is  quite  consistent  with 
himself  for  even  spiritual  and  immortal  attri- 
butes have  not  only  their  unfathomable  depths, 
but  their  shining  surface, — not  only  their  hid- 
den subterranean  spring,  but  their  visible  un- 
dulating course,— not  only  their  pools  of  mys- 
tery, but  their  sunny  social  courses  ;  and  the 
poet  may  choose  the  latter,  and  yet  keep  as 
truly  to  an  "immortal"  theme, — as  if,  like 
Wordsworth,  he  gave  us  glimpses  of  the  well- 
springs  of  the  creative  beauty,  or,  like  Tenny- 
son, he  probed  awfully,  and  yet  reverently, 
the  secret  roots  of  human  faith. 

This  upper  stratum,  then,  of  human  life, 
when  character  assumes  the  vesture  of  what  we 
call  manners,  is  Mr.  Patmore's  peculiar  sphere 
as  a  poet;  and  it  has,  of  course,  both  its  ad- 
vantageous and  its  defective  side.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  gives  more  play,  more  widely-spread- 
ing color  to  bis  theme,  than,  as  one  of  the 
microscopic  school,  he  could  otherwise,  if  he 
pierced  deeper,  hope  to  attain ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  opens  out  fewer  of  those  vistas  of  in- 
finite depth  and  wonder  which  an  insight  in- 
to the  deeper  springs  of  thought  and  love 
always  command.  His  theme  is  less  circum- 
scribed than  it  otherwise  would  be,  but  it  has 
fewer  glimpses  of  the  central  and  primal  life. 
Interpreting  life  as  he  does  by  his  own  self- 
conscious  experience,  it  would  follow,  that  if 
he  took  a  more  searching  phase  of  that  ex- 
perience for  what  we  have  called  his  «  unit  of 
conception,"  he  could  not  have  had  so  extend- 
ed a  field.  As  it  is,  the  thread  of  his  poem 
winds  through  many  light  and  gay  scenes 
which  would  have  marred  the  unity  of  any 
deeper  theme.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
to  go  back  to  an  old  analogy,  the  magnifying- 
glass  that  admits  a  larger  object  at  one  view 
must  have  a  longer  focal  length  and  a  weaker 
power.  In  other  words,  the  self-conscious 
thought  which  plays  over  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  a  man's  spiritual  life,  instead  of 
piercing  into  its  deepest  roots  and  springs, 
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will  miss  many  openings  into  that  eternal  truth 
of  life  which  a  more  concentrated  power  would 
have  detected  and  explored.  Mr.  Patmore 
has  said  to  himself,  "  Lift  not  the  painted 
veil  which  those  who  live  call  life ;"  nay,  he 
has  eaid  more,  nnd  will  not  even  consent  to 
remove  the  veil  of  social  observances;  and 
his  reward  is,  that,  though  a  self-conscious 
poet,  he  has  got  a  wider  and  more  gently  un- 
dulating foreground  for  his  poem  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries. 

And  fir*t,  his  gift,  as  a  painter  of  nature  is 
not  slight,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  considera- 
tions we  have  advanced  with  regard  to  his 
general  sphere  as  an  artist.  He  cannot  real- 
ize his  most  transient  emotions  in  an  imagined 
landscape  of  natural  beauty  that  completely 
expresses  a  phase  of  human  feeling,  like  Ten- 
nyson. He  cannot  distil  the  realities  of  na- 
ture till  they  enter  into  his  mind,  and  spiritu- 
alize his  own  moods,  like  Wordsworth  ;  but 
he  can  take  off  a  very  true  and  lovely  picture 
of  what  he  has  seen  or  conceived,  bo  that  we 
seem  to  smell  the  very  flowers,  and  breathe 
the  very  breeze  of  which  he  sings.  Thus  he 
tells  us  : — 

11  I,  in  whom  the  sweet  time  wrought, 

Lay  stretched  within  a  lonely  glade, 
Abandoned  to  delicious  thought, 

Beneath  the  softly  twinkling  shade. 
The  leaves,  all  stirring,  mimick'd  well 

A  neighboring  rush  of  rivers  cold, 
And,  ns  ihc  sun  or  shadow  fell, 

So  these  were  green,  and  those  were  gold ; 
In  dim  recesses  hyacinths  drooped, 

And  broad  .hs  of  primrose  cooled  the  air, 
Which,  wandering  through  the  woodland, 
stooped, 

And  gathered  perfumes  here  and  there ; 
Upon  the  spray  die  squirrel  swung, 

And  oarers  songsters,  six  or  seven, 
Sung  lofty  songs  the  leaves  among, 

Fit  lor  their  only  listener,  Heaven." 
An  equally  poetical  picture  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Deanery  of  Sarum  Close,  where 
the  scene  of  the  poem  is  most  often  laid: — 

"  'Twas  half  my  homo  six  years  ago  ; 

The  six  years  had  not  altered  it : 
Red  brick  and  ashlar,  long  and  low, 

Wiih  dormers  and  with  oriels  lit. 
Geranium,  lychnis,  rose  arrayed, 

The  windows  all  wide-open  thrown, 
And  some  one  in  the  study  played 

The  wedding-march  of  Mendelssohn. 
And  ihcre  it  was  I  last  took  leave  : 

'Twus  Christmas  :  I  rcmcmber'd  now 
The  cruel  girls,  who  feigned  to  grieve, 

Took  down  the  evergreens,  and  how 
The  laurel  into  blazes  woke 

Tho  fire,  lighting  the  large,  low  room, 
A  dim  rich  lustre  of  old  oak 

And  crimson  velvet's  glowing  gloom." 


These,  and  other  still  more  delicately 
painted  pictures,  have  all  the  life  and  harmony 
that  only  a  poet  can  give.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  belong  to  the  highest  poetic  class, 
for  they  do  not  profess  to  interpret,  even  so 
far  as  interpretation  is  possible,  the  tender 
and  mystic  symbols  of  natural  beauty.  Mr. 
Patmore  contents  himself  with  simple  deline- 
ation ;  he  neither  constrains  ,, the  manners  of 
men  to  yield  up  the  inner  secrets  of  their 
characters,  nor  the  complex  forms  of  nature 
to  reveal  the  deeper  things  of  the  Eternal 
Mind. 

But  we  cannot  look  to  have  the  same  foun 
tain  of  thought  for  all  our  poets  ;  and  if  the 
"  power  of  hills "  rests  upon  some  of  them, 
till  it  gives  to  all  they  utter  the  might  and 
freedom  of  a  "  mountain  tone," — if 

"  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized  " 
inspire  others  with  a  special  art  for  translating 
into  human  speech  the  sweet  and  melancholy 
music  of  the  air  and  sea, — not  the  less  but 
the  more  grateful  shall  we  be  to  receive  from 
a  poet  of  a  different  class  those  soft  tran- 
scripts of  nature,  which  are  rather  a  fitting 
framework  for  human  experience  than  a  new 
enlargement  of  its  sphere.  This  distinctly 
secondary  place  Nature  certainly  takes  in 
Mr.  Patmnre's  poems.  His  images  taken 
from  Nature  usually  come  in  the  distinct  form 
of  similes — similes  often  of  the  most  perfect 
grace  and  beauty,— but  still  illustrations  of 
thought  rather  than  its  very  form  and  body. 
The  matured  stage  of  exact  analogy  which 
the  simile  implies,  points  out  at  once  that  the 
thought  came  first,  the  illustration  following} 
in  short,  that  there  was  not  that  perfect  fusion 
between  the  mental  conception  and  the  image 
which  embodies  it,  which  is  given  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  imagination  in  its  most  vivid  mo- 
ments. A  new  and  perfect  simile  always 
implies  a  more  considerate  and  slower  fancy 
than  a  new  and  perfect  metaphor.  Thus, 
where  Mr.  Patmore  is  describing  the  i>olite 
jealousy  entertained  by  his  hero  for  another 
young  gentleman  (who  seems,  by  the  way, 
to  have  been  more  deserving  but  less  success- 
ful in  his  suit),  he  sings : 

"  A  man  to  please  a  girl !  though  I 

Retorting  his  forced  smiles,  the  shrouds 
Of  wrath,  so  hid  as  she  was  bv, 

Sweet  moon  between  her  lighted  clouds  !  " 

Again,  when  he  is  recalling  the  "  noble  form 

and  gentle  state  "  of  the  lady  he  admires,  he 

explains : — 
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"  Her  dress  had  brushed  this  wicket 
She  turned  her  face  and  luugh'd,  with 
Like  moonbeams  on  a  wavering  mere" 

There  is  genuine  poetry  in  these  touches,  but 
clearly  the  nature  is  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  human  thought ;  it  does  not  blend  with 
it,  but  rather  clothes  it ;  there  is  not  that  per- 
fect identity  between  the  thought  and  the 
symbol  which  seems  to  deepen  at  the  same 
time  that  it  embodies  the  feeling  of  the  poet 
Nor  can  we  look  for  the  very  highest  poetry, 
even  of  Nature,  from  any  poet  who  does  not 
work  on  what  we  may  call  the  primary  strata 
of  human  life — the  rugged  affections,  passions, 
and  fait  1  is  which  lie  even  deeper  in  our  na- 
ture than 

"  The  fair  sum  of  six  thousand  years' 
Traditions  of  civility," 

of  which  Mr.  Patmore  so  much  loves  to  sing. 
There  is  something  so  awful,  at  times  even 
appalling,  about  the  mighty  symbols  and 
mysterious  constancy  of  Natures  life,  that  it 
will  not  amalgamate  entirely  with  any  but  the 
very  dee]>e6t  element  in  man's.  The  highest 
poetry  of  Nature  is  not  Greek  but  Hebrew. 
The  "  mountains  and  the  strong  foundations 
of  the  earth  "  will  give  ear  only  to  the  "  Lord's 
controversy."  And,  among  English  poets, 
Nature's  life  has  been  the  natural  embodi- 
ment of  human  thought  only  where  that 
thought  has  been  quarried  out  of  the  substan- 
tial essence  of  our  universal  humanity.  This 
cannot  truly  be  said  of  any  poet  who  draws  so 
largely  on  the  graces  of  social  culture,  and 
even  of  national  manners  and  habits,  as  Mr. 
Patmore.  He  sings  of  pleasant  ramblings  in 
a  fair  and  well-tilled  garden,  not  of  wander- 
ings on  that  primeval  earth  of  forest  and 
wilderness  where  man  first  learns  to  subdue 
Nature,  and,  by  subduing,  to  respect  and 
dimly  understand  her. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Patmore's  genius  for  painting  character. 
He  has  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  a  poet,  an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  feminine  cast  of  mind.  His  special  in- 
sight into  the  emotional  upper-currents  of 
human  experience,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
necessarily  implies  insight  into  feminine 
characteristics  :  for  women  express  their 
whole  mind  through  their  manners  far  more 
constantly  and  adequately  (though  generally 
less  openly)  than  men.  It  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  certain  test,  though  by  no  means 
a  necessary  condition,  of  poetic  genius,  for  a 
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man  to  have  the  power  of  delineating  per- 
fectly feminine  influences,  and  feminine  modes 
of  thought  Mr.  Kingsley  has  it  We  do 
not  know  one  of  his  masculine  characters 
that  is  painted  to  the  life,  but  many  of  his 
feminine  characters  breathe  out  the  very 
essence  of  what  Goethe  used  to  call  women's 
14  reine  Weiblichkeit  und  holde  Umgebung." 
Many  poets  of  all  but  the  very  first  rank  are 
without  it ;  but  no  man  who  has  it  can  help 
being  in  some  degree  a  poet;  for  it  implies, 
at  least  in  a  man,  an  imagination  so  recep- 
tive, so  open  to  the  most  delicate  impressions, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  delineate  the  ethereal 
essence  of  feminine  influence,  that  other  forms 
of  life  and  beauty  must  necessarily  enter  at 
the  same  avenues.  No  man  who  can  deline- 
ate woman,  can  be  without  power  to  delineate 
also  the  fairer  and  softer  aspects  of  nature, 
though  he  need  not,  of  course,  be  able  to 
grasp  her  more  rugged  and  magnificent 
scenes.  Mr.  Patmore  has  the  power  we  have 
indicated  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  His 
only  fault  is,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  that  he 
has  a  tendency,  not  to  make  women  too  femi- 
nine, which  is  impossible,  but  a  little  too 
small.  Now,  we  cannot  deny  the  very  obvi- 
ous fact  of  a  certain  limitation  of  mind—let 
us  say  shallowness — in  a  large  proportion  of 
women :  but  assuredly  it  is  not  the  feminine 
cast  of  their  character  which  makes  them  so. 
This  Mr.  Patmore  well  knows,  and  on  occa- 
sion can  finely  sing.  Speaking  of  the  nature 
of  woman,  he  says,  with  wonderful  beauty, 

"  No  idle  thought  her  instinct  shrouds, 
But  fancy  chequers  settled  scum?, 
Like  alteration  of  the  clouds 

On  noon-day's  azure  permanence." 

But  in  his  actual  delineation  he  does  not 
usually  give  us  that  "  noon-day's  azure  per- 
manence," but  only  a  very  limited  sample  of 
it,  without  indicating,  as  he  should  do,  the 
soft  breadths  of  sky  which  stretch  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  picture.  This  often  destroys 
the  beauty  of  his  delineation,  which  is  occa- 
sionally  young-ladyish  rather  than  feminine, 
and  at  such  times  loses  sight  of  the  deeper 
aspects  of  woman's  devotion.  This  is  a  fault 
Mr.  Kingsley  always  avoids ;  the  great  beauty 
of  his  feminine  characters  lies  in  the  marvel- 
lous depth  he  ever  gives  them ; 

"  Rest  comes  down  upon  their  souls 
From  the  everlasting  deep." 

We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Patmore  does  not 
also  at  times,  give  us  fine  glimpses  of  this. 
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We  have  shown  that  he  does.    Not  in  Tain 
does  he  ask,  at  the  opening  of  his  poem — 
u  Thou  Primal  Love,  who  grantest  wings 

-And  voices  to  the  woodland  birds, 
Grant  mc  the  power  of  saying  things 

Too  simple  and  too  sweet  for  words." 
But  still  the  main  fault  of  his  poem  is,  that 
he  makes  his  heroine  a  toy.  We  must  con- 
fess at  once  that  we  think  poorly  of  Honoria. 
We  should  object  to  her  for  a  wife.  She  is 
prudish,  and  her  nature  is  on  a  petty  scale. 
She  is  worthy  of  the  hero,  but  that  is  not 
saying  very  much  for  her.  She  is  very  in- 
ferior to  her  sisters,  so  far  as  we  can  catch 
glimpses  of  them  in  the  sketch.  The  second 
daughter  is  much  the  best ;  and  even  Mildred, 
the  youngest,  "  whose  daisy  eyes  had  learned 
to  droop,"  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
eldest.  We  are  told  at  first  almost  as  much 
about  Honoria  as  it  was  possible  to  tell ;  and 
here  is  the  young  lady  with  whom  we  are  so 
ill-salisiied : — 

"  Was  this  her  eldest,  Honor ;  prude, 

Who  would  not  let  mo  pull  the  swing ; 
Who,  kissed  at  Christmas,  ealled  me  rado, 
And  sobbed  alone,  and  would  not  sing  ? 
How  changed  !  In  shape,  no  tall,  slim  Grace, 

But  Venus  ;  milder  than  the  dovo  ; 
Her  mother's  air  ;  her  Norman  face, 

Her  large,  sweet  eyes,  clear  lakes  of  love." 
The  picture  is  pretty  and  true  to  nature,  and 
is  adhered  to  throughout;  but  it  is  not  a 
picture  fitted  to  bring  out  the  poetic  or  deep 
side  of  love.  We  have  many  complaints  to 
make  of  the  pettiness  of  the  character.  She 
does  not  talk  with  her  lover,  she  chats.  She 
is  dignified  on  a  small  scale.  When  her 
hand  is  pressed,  she  "  withdraws  the  rays  " 
."  Which  did  till  then  enhance 
Her  fairness  with  its  thanks  for  praise." 

After  marriage,  she  objects  to  her  husband's 
song— what  would  certainly  be  no  credit  to 
her  if  true — 


"  I  did  not  call  vou  '  Dear '  or  *  Love  ' 
I  think,  till  after  Frank  wits  born." 
In  short,  she  is  altogether  limited. 

It  is  quite  a  relief,  in  the  middle  of  this 
very  "  proper  "  love-making,  to  come  across 
some  of  the  things  "  too  simple  and  too  sweet 
for  words,"  which  are  interspersed  in  the 
pauses  of  the  courtship.  You  can  scarcely 
believe  sometimes,  while  Mir.  Patmore  dwells 
on  the  small  accustomed  agonies  of  love,  and 
explains,  with  touching  fidelity  to  the  imme- 
morial traditions  of  his  subject,  how  pearls 
and  lapis  lazuli,  and  so  forth,  are  «  her  beau- 
ty's fair  prerogative,"—  that  he  can  write  with 


so  much  breadth  and  depth  as  is  shown,  not 
only  in  special  parts  of  his  book,  but  at  fre- 
quent intervals  throughout  it.  The  music  of 
of  the  following  verses,  for  example,  is  not 
easily  forgotten  ;  meaning  and  form  take  hold 
of  the  mind  with  equal  force,  and  the  last 
two  lines  sum  up  the  thought  with  that  signi- 
ficant indication  of  an  untold  depth  of  feeling 
beyond,  which  wc  miss  in  the  numerous  sweet, 
easy,  and  flowing  verses,  of  the  kind  we  have 
just  been  criticising:— 

"  Love  wakes  men,  once  a  life-time  each  ; 
They  lift  their  heavy  lids  and  look ; 
And  lo !  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 

They  read  with  joy,  then  ehut  tho  book. 
And  somo  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 

And  most  forget ;  but  cither  way, 
That  and  the  Child's  unheeded  dream 
Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day." 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  treatment  of  character,  we  must  note 
that  his  incidental  sketches  are  truer,  and 
even  more  skilful,  than  his  principal  figures. 
The  Dean  himself  is  finely  described  ;  and 
and  we  very  much  prefer  a  strong-minded 
old  aunt,  who  appears  once  or  twice  on  the 
scene,  to  the  heroine  herself.  She  is  sketched 
with  force  and  humor,  and  gives  an  exceed- 
ingly good  and  trustworthy  opinion  on  Hie 
hero  of  the  poem,  though  she  is  clearly  too  par- 
tial to  the  heroine.    We  feel  a  great  admira- 
tion for  this  old  lady,  who  would  certainly 
have  forbidden  the  banns  if  she  could,  and 
who  yet  with  noble  forgiveness  of  temper 
presented  her  niece  with  a  "  lovely  shawl  " 
as  a  wedding  present,  when  she  found  that 
she  could  find  "  no  lawful  impediment ! "  We 
recommend  her  heartily  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

The  one  great  reason  why  Mr.  Patmore's 
poem  does  not  take  a  wider  and  deeper 
range  is  to  be  found  in  his  too  direct  mode 
of  delineating  the  passion  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem.    The  natural  and  highest 
tendency  of  that  passion  is  certainly  not  to 
set  up  an  idol  directly  before  our  eyes,  and 
magnify  it  after  the  minute  and  somewhat 
heathen  tone  of  adulation  into  which  this 
poem  not  unfrequently  falls — though  it  aa 
frequently  rises  far  above  it.   «  Love,"  said 
a  great  thinker,  "  is  deepest  in  those  minds 
in  which  it  is  not  a  primary  but  a  hecondary 
passion."   We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  deep 
truth  as  regards  all  human  love,  and  it  is  a 
truth  of  which  Mr.  Patmore  frequently  loses 
sight.    Love  is  never  deepest  when  it  comes 
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first  among  human  motives  ;  for  its  depth 
mainly  depends  on  its  reverence  and  there 
can  be  no  reverence  in  a  love  which  does  not 
see  many\  higher  ends  than  its  own  claims. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  nat- 
ural to  make  an  express  object  of  the  pas- 
sion itself — to  be  on  the  look-out  for  love. 
An  amans  amare  does  not  deserve  to  find 
what  he  seeks.  Love  that  is  the  gradual 
and  unconscious  birth  of  blending  smypa- 
thies  is  far  higher  and  far  more  common  and 
natural.    As  we  have  said,  we  have  no  great 


love  is,  we  must  repeat,  not  indeed  uncon- 
scious, but  certainly  not  of  self-conscious 
Origin]  it  springs  from  spiritual  affinities, 
and  tends  to  the  delight  of  deeper  sympathy 
rather  than  of  constant  mutual  admiration. 
The  theme  of  Mr.  Putraore's  poem  is  far 
too  much  the  love  of  admiration.  And  con- 
sequently, the  parts  of  it  are  the  most  no- 
ble and  poetical,  are  those  in  which  the  eye 
is  lifted  away  from  the  lovers  altogether 
into  general  contemplation.  The  "  destined 
maid  "  Bickens  us.    It  is  all  very  well  to  hear 


respect  for  the  hero  of  his  poem ;  and  do  occasionally  of  the  gusts  that  "  shook  her 


not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  reject  as  entirely 
false  to  nature,  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  his  arbitrary  dictum,  that  every  unmar- 
ried man  worth  any  thing  makes  it  his 
u  chief  thought  in  life  ■  when  he  shall  mar- 

"  I  kept  the  ensrom  ;  I  confess 

I  never  went  to  bull,  or  fete, 
Or  show,  but  in  pursuit  express 

Of  my  predestinated  mate  : 
And  thus  to  me,  who  had  in  light 

The  happy  chance  upon  the  cards, 
Each  beauty  blossomed  in  the  light 

Of  tender  personal  regards." 

We  confess  we  think  if  this  were  so,  he  de- 
served nothing  better  than  to  marry  Honoria. 
Honoria  seems  to  have  had  no  interests  be- 
yond those  of  "  tender  personal  regards,"  in 
which  they  could  have  shared  together ;  and 
the  passion,  therefore,  to  be  described  is  all 
of  it  explicit  passion  for  the  lady,  not  that 
far  higher  kind  of  passion  which  springs 
originally  from  common  sympathies  and  in- 
terests in  thoughts  and  worlds  beyond  them- 
selves.   Idolatry  is  always  small  and  poor ; 

and  it  is  the  tendency  to  idolatry  in  the  love-(scioug  identit    of  fai| 
making  of  tins  poem  which  keeps  it  so  often  |  whh  much  ;n  Qne  of  hi3 

,dced' '  ]x>cmi,  in  the  name  of  a  man  on  the  eve  of 
his  wedding : — 

"  He  dreads  lest  time  should  make  them  twain, 
Or  use  should  let  them  run 
With  undistinguished  heart  and  brain, 

Like  dew-drops,  into  one  ; 
Not  prescient  of  the  strong  defence 

Of  thoughts  that  still  perplex 
With  all  the  countless  difference- 
And  sweet  consent  of  sex." 

And  again,  in  this  later  poem  :- 

"  And  in  the  warmth  of  hand  to  hand, 
Of  heart  to  heart,  he'll  vow  to  note 
And  reverently  understand 

How  tho  two  spirits  shine  remote  ; 
And  ne'er  to  numb  tine  honor's  nerve, 

Nor  let  sweet  awe  in  passion  melt ; 
Nor  fail,  by  courtesies,  to  observo 


curls  and  lexed  the  ribbons  at  her  waist/ 
but  we  can't  stand  too  much  of  it.  A  poem 
such  as  Mr.  Patmore  has  set  himself  to  write 
should  not  be  content  with  delineating  per- 
sonal fascinations.  Especially  in  the  books 
he  still  proj*>ses  to  give  us  must  he  beware 
of  this.  What  may  be  pardonable  up  to  the 
wedding,  will  be  intolerable  afterwards ;  and 
we  shall  expect  in  the  future  books  to  see 
the  horizon  of  his  poem  expand — to  see  the 
blending  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  life 
of  his  hero  and  heroine — to  see  the  mingling 
of  waters  between  the  river  and  the  lake, 
and  to  see  them  mingle  not  merely  as  if 
they  were  drawn  together  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion, but  by  those  deeper  currents,  at  work 
in  them  both,  which  force  their  waters  to 
seek  a  common  issue  from  the  narrow  banks 
within  which  they  are  confined.  Mr.  Pat- 
more  seems  to  delight,  like  some  other  poets 
— Shelley  for  instance — in  keeping  the  object 
of  passion  distinctly  and  separately  in  view ; 
nay,  he  seems  almost  to  dread  the  sympathy 
which  might  unite  two  minds  in  an  uncon- 


idolatry  is  the  stifling  element  in  almost  all 
love-poetry  which  renders  it  so  intolerable  to 
read  continuously ;  but  it  is  also  the  unreal 
element  which  does  not  nourish  love,  but 
exhausts  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  weakness  of 
the  M  subjective  n  poetry,  that  it  will  dwell 
directly  in  the  phenomena  of  passion,  al- 
though an  adequate  delineation  of  it  can 
only  be  given  by  its  indirect  influence  on  the 
other  currents  of  thought  and  feeling.  Mr. 
Felix,  going  about  like  Coelebs  M  in  search 
of  a  wife/'  precludes  himself  from  finding 
all  that  he  ought  to  want.  The  direct  gaze 
of  the  mind  weakens  the  delicate  truthful- 
ness of  natural  sympathies.    The  big*  est 
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The  spare  which  makes  attraction  felt  ; 
Nor  cease  to  guard,  like  life,  the  sense 

Which  telU  him  that  the  embrace  of  love 
Is  o'er  a  gulf  of  difference 

Love  cannot  sound,  nor  death  remove." 

This  is  finely  said,  as  well  as  true ;  but  it  is 


admiration  have  subsided  ;  he  must  show  it  us 
in  the  keen  lire  of  grief,  and  strengthened  by 
self-sacrifice;  he  must  show  it  us  modifying 
the  intellect,  enlightening  the  conscience  by 
mutual  gleams  of  light  and  confirming  trust. 


not  true,  that  to  gaze  over  the  gulf  between  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  one  great  truth, 

 !  1        .1   ?_  J  -»    »l.   I  •      .i         wkiA  U«   1  •     .1   •  


mind  and  mind  at  the  opposite  shore  is  the 
course  of  action  which  11  makes  attraction  felt" 
The  difference  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  the  at- 
traction, but  it  can  be  felt  only  as  the  source 
of  attraction  in  the  act  of  exercising  the 
powers  and  gifts  which  are  so  different ;  and 
of  course  it  can  be  delineated  only  through  a 
faithful  delineation  of  such  intellectual  and 
spiritual  differences  as  find  their  complement 
and  completion  in  union.    No  doubt  such  a 
delineation  is  a  difficult  task.    But  this  is,  as 
we  understand  it,  the  great  purpose  of  Mr. 
Patmore's  poem  ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  an- 
swered by  merely  making  his  readers  feel 
that  Felix  thought  Honoria  an  angel,  and 
Honoria  thought  Felix  a  god.    This  direct 
gazing  at  each  other  is  not  that  "  marriage  of 
true  minds  "  which  he  has  undertaken  to  sing. 
He  is  bound  to  show  us  the  unity  of  moral 
and  intellectual  difference,  and  that  the  ground 
of  unity  does  not  consist  in  the  deficiency  on 
either  side,  but  in  that  completeness  to  which 
each  helps  the  other  to  attain.    Mr.  Patmore 
exercises  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  charac- 
ters far  too  little  on  objects  outside  themselves. 
It  is  "  love  in  idleness  "  all  through  his  poem, 
and  therefore  not  unfrequently  degenerates 
into  idle  love.   This  is  quite  unworthy  of  his 
powers.   There  is  no  incident,  no  grief,  no 
suspense,  no  spiritual  doubt,  no  tasking  effort, 
to  bring  out  the  sustaining  Btrength  of  mutual 
love, — nothing  that  helps  us  to  see  how  much 
greater  is  the  union  of  love  than  the  love  of 
union.   Love  is  blind  only  when  it  is  self-con- 
sciously mistaking  the  part  for  the  whole— the 
single  ray  of  beauty  for  the  entire  splendor  of 
perfection.    But  in  action,  in  life,  in  the  indi- 
rect strength  it  pours  into  another's  soul,  it  is 
not  blind ;  because  the  great  realities  of  life 
and  faith  are  kept  full  before  the  mind, — thus 
rectifying  the  partialities,  while  rejecting  none 
of  the  help  that  purified  love  can  give.  Mr. 
Patmore  has  a  greater  work  before  him  than 
he  has  yet  attempted,  if  he  is  to  make  his 
poem  worthy  of  his  theme.    He  must  show 
us  the  growth  of  the  affection,  after  the  flut- 
tering* of  gratified  vanity  and  worshipping 


which  he  has  finely  expressed  in  the  following 
lines.  The  rainbow,  he  reminds  us,  can  only 
be  seen  by  one  who  stands  outside  the  "  glit- 
tering shower."  If  you  try  to  get  too  near  it, 
you  are  enveloped  in  the  cloud  : — 

"  With  whatsocvcr's  lovely,  know 
It  is  not  ours  ;  stand  off  to  see ; 
Or  Beauty's  apparition  so 
Puts  on  invisibility." 

But  there  is  another  equally  great  truth  which 
his  poem  does  not  express, — the  truth  that 
seeing,  after  all,  is  not  the  way  to  assimilate 
spiritual  beauty,  nay,  is  often  the  way  to  lose 
all  hold  of  it ;  for  mere  sight,  even  the  poet's 
sight,  constantly  substitutes  the  partial  for  the 
perfect  glory,  where  life,  with  its  anxious  toil 
and  want,  would  reject  none  of  the  hie 
and  yet  would  recognize  all  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Patmore  seems  to  us  to  take  at  once 
an  exaggerated  view  of  woman's  natural 
graces,  and  a  very  depreciating  view  of  their 
capacities  for  growth.  Let  us  admit  freely 
that  women  are  often  quite  as  dull,  and,  if 
dull,  a  vast  deal  more  insipid  and  wearisome 
than  men.  We  think  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  strange  idiosyncrasy  in  Mr.  Patmore* 
constitution  if  he  can  truly  say — 

"  Yet  if  I  come  where  women  are, 
How  sad  soever  I  was  before, 

Then  is  my  sadness  banished  far." 

At  least  our  experience  is  not  similar.  The 

14  sudden  polar  spring  "  comes  to  us  quite  as 

often  from  the  influence  of  men  as  from  that 

of  women,  if  we  are  to  speak  generally  and 

in  the  rough.    On  the  other  hand,  while 

flattering  thus  their  sunny  influence,  he  treats 

them  as  if  they  had  no  more  capacity  for 

moral  and  intellectual  growth  than  a  flower 

or  a  bird ;  and,  in  his  very  fine  "  parallel " 

between  men  and  women,  assigns  all  the 

gradual  progress  to  those,  and  attributes  an 

involuntary  blossoming  to  these : 

"  Where  she  succeeds  with  cloudless  brow 

In  common  and  in  holy  course, 
He  fails,  in  spite  of  prayer  and  vow, 

And  agonies  of  faith  and  force.  .  .  . 
Her  spirit,  compact  of  gentleness, 

If  Heaven  postpones  or  grants  her  prayer, 
Conceives  no  pride  in  its  success, 
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And  in  it-  failure  no  despair ; 
Bat  his.  enamored  of  its  hurt, 

Baffled,  blasphemes,  or,  not  denied, 
Crows  from  the  dunghill  of  desert, 

And  wag?  its  ugly  wings  for  pride. 
He's  never  young  nor  ripe  ;  she  grows 

More  infantine,  auroral,  mild, 
And  still  the  more  she  lives  and  knows, 

The  lovelier  she's  expressed  a  child.  .  .  . 
Or  say  she  wants  the  patient  hrain 

To  "track  shy  truth  :  her  facile  wit 
At  that  which  "he  hunts  down  with  pain 

Flies  straight,  and  does  exactly  hit. 
Were  she  but  half  of  what  she  is, 

lie  twice  .himself,  mere  love  alone, 
Her  special  crown,  as  truth  is  hi*, 

Gives  title  to  the  loftier  throne  : 
For  love  is  substance,  truth  the  form  ; 

Truth  without  love  were  less  than  nought ; 
But  blindest  love  is  sweet  and  warm, 
And  full  of  truth  not  shaped  by  thought." 

This  is  very  beautiful  and  full  of  insight, 

but  it  is  one-sided  insight,  which,  if  carried 

too  far,  will  injure  the  poem  Mr.  Patmare  is 

writing.    It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  justice 

is  more  native  to  men,  and  self-devotion  to 

women  :  and  as  both  justice  and  self-devotion 

are  equally  mingled  in  that  Divine  and  highest 

love  which  St.  Paul  calls  charity, — the  uni- 
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street  or  practical  pursuits.  Almost  all  young 
men  of  sensitive  temperament  write  verses,  of 
more  or  less  merit,  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve 
for  emotion,  in  that  intensely  subjective  " 
period  of  life  when,  living  as  they  do  in  a 
subjective  era,  they  may  be  called  (by  a  slight 
twist  of  the  detestable  transcendental  phrase- 
ology of  the  day),  subjecto-subjective  ;  sub- 
jective in  the  first  degree  by  inheritance,  and 
doubly  subjective  through  the  self-conscious 
temperament  of  youth.  Mr.  Patmore's  early 
verses  were  not  of  this  kind.  They  showed 
the  happy  discriminating  insight  and  tact  of 
expression  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his 
later  poem.  Still,  they  had  all  the  limpness, 
the  want  of  firm  texture,  purpose,  sustained 
thought,  and  clear  conception,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  turbid  period  of  the  intellectual 
life.  You  can  see  in  them,  as  in  the  chrysalis, 
what  he  himself  has  finely  called 

"  The  blind  uneasy  motions 

That  foretell  the  higher  life." 

Ar  far  as  the  art  of  expression  goes,  his 
genius  will  probably  go  no  further.  The 
simplicity,  the  taste,  and  harmony  of  his  verse, 


versal  sympathy,  that  is,  with  the  fair  spirit  of  i  is  all  that  we  could  wish.    But  he  has  yet  to 


goodness,  innocence,  or  penitence, — we  cannot 
fairly  say  that  either  has  the  "substance," 
while  the  other  has  the  "  form."  All  love  is, 
no  doubt,  full  of  implicit  truth,  as  Mr.  Pat- 
more  says  ;  but  often  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  mere  shaping  of  thought  is  needed  to 
distil  from  the  concrete  feminine  love  of  which 
he  is  singing,  the  Truth  which  it  really  con- 
tains in  solution. 

We  have  criticized  freely  Mr.  Patmore's 
poem,  because  we  think  it  every  way  worthy 
of  careful  and  close  criticism.  Mr.  Pntmm  e 
is  clearly  a  poet— a  poet,  we  mean,  by  voca- 
tion, who  has  indeed  received 

"  The  power  of  saying  things 
Too  simple  and  too  sweet  for  words." 

And  he  is  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  poet  whose 
mind  has  grown  visibly  and  rapidly  since  his 
earliest  productions.  There  arc,  no  doubt, 
in  the  volume  of  poems  called  "Tamerton 
Church  Tower,"  many  indications  that  he  was 
not  merely  one  of  those  who,  in  the  opening 
years  of  youth,  feel  the  necessity  for  some 
deeper  expression  of  their  feelings  than  ordi- 
nary speech  permits,  but  whose  powers,  when 
expanded  and  developed,  tend  either  to  ab- 


gain  much  of  the  grasp  of  truth,  and  the 
"  power  of  more  melancholy  wisdom,"  which 
distinguishes  the  maturest  life.  We  do  not 
wish  him  to  become  abstract,  for  that  a  poet 
can  never  be ;  but  the  same  mental  tendency 
which,  in  ordinary  men,  tends  towards  ab- 
stract modes  of  thought  as  they  advance  to- 
wards maturity,  may  be  of  great  use  to  his 
genius.  A  little  more  of  the  primeval  rock 
on  which  our  life  is  based,  and  a  little  less  of 
the  overlaying  flowers  and  sod,  would  add 
dignity  and  interest  to  Mr.  Patmore's  land- 
scape. This,  we  think,  it  will  be  the  natural 
tendency  of  age,  and  of  that  decision  and 
even  inflexibility  of  thought  which  age  brings 
with  it,  to  give.  There  is  no  fear  that  it  can 
do  him  any  harm.  He  never  analyzes,  he 
never  reasons;  he  always  delineates,  in  a 
living  form,  the  intellectual  truths  he  wishes 
to  enforce ;  and  if  these  truths  should,  in 
future,  occupy  a  somewhat  greater  share  in 
his  mind,  and  the  little  accessories  of  delinea- 
tive  skill  a  somewhat  less  share,  the  effect  of 
Ins  pictures  can  only  be  enhanced.  Indeed, 
we  would  gladly  see  the  sequel  of  his  poem 
even  more  full   than  the  introduction,  of 
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thoughts  so  noble  and  so  exquisitely  presented 
as  we  find  in  the  following  lines  : 

*•  Would  Wisdom  for  herself  be  woo'd, 

Am!  wake  the  foolish  from  his  dream, 
She  must  be  glad  as  well  as  good, 

And  must  not  only  be  but  seem. 
Beauty  and  joy  are  hers  by  right ; 

And,  knowing  this,  I  wonder  less 
That  she's  so  scorned ,  when  falsely  dight 

In  misery  and  ugliness. 
What's  that  which  Heaven  to  man  endears, 

And  that,  which  eyes  no  sooner  see 
Than  the  heart  savs,  with  floods  of  tears, 

'  Ah !  that's  the" thing  which  I  would  be  ? ' 
Not  childhood,  full  of  fears  and  fret; 


Not  youth,  impatient  to  disown 
Those  visions  high,  which  to  forget 

Were  worse  than  never  to  have  known.  .  . 
Not  these  ;  but  souls  found  hero  and  there, 

Oases  in  our  waste  of  sin, 
When  everything  is  well  and  fair, 

And  God  remits  his  discipline, 
Whose  sweet  subdual  of  the  world 

The  worldling  scarce  can  recognize ; 
And  ridicule,  against  it  hurled, 

Drops  with  a  broken  sting  and  dies. 
They  live  by  law,  not  like  the  fool, 

But  like  the  bard  who  freely  sings 
In  strictest  bonds  of  rhyme  and  rule, 

And  finds  in  them  not  bonds  but  wings." 


Old  Presbtterian  Rioob. — In  1598  we 
find  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  concerning  itself 
about  a  young  man  who  had  passed  his  father 
without  lifting  his  bonnet.  He  was  judged  "  a 
stubborn  and  disobedient  son  to  his  father." 
About  1574  the  kirk-session  of  Edinburgh  was 
occupied  for  some  days  in  considering  the  case 
of  Niel  Lang,  accused  of  making  a  pompous 
convoy  and  superfluous  banqueting  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Margaret  Danielston,  "  to  tho  great  slan- 
der of  the  kirk,"  which  had  forbid  such  doings. 
The  absence  of  external  appearances  of  joy  in 
Scotland,  in  contrast  with  the  frequent  holiday- 
ings  and  merry-makings  of  the  Continent,  has 
been  much  remarked  upon.  We  find  in  the 
records  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  clear  traces 
of  the  process  by  which  this  distinction  was 
brought  about.  To  the  Puritan  kirk  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  every  outward 
demonstration  of  natural  good  spirits  was  a  sort 
of  sin,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  repressed.  To 
make  marriages  sober  and  quiet  was  one  special 
object.  The  kirk  session  of  Cambusnethan,  in 
September  1649,  ordained  "that  there  suld  be 
no  pipers  at  bridals,  and  who  ever  suld  have  a 
piper  playing  at  their  bridal,  sail  lose  their  con- 
signed money."  And  in  June  next  year,  the 
same  reverend  body  decreed  that  men  and  wo- 
men "  guilty  of  promiscuous  dancing,"  should 
stand  iu  a  public  place  and  confess  their  fault. — 
Chambers's  "  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland." 

Class  Representation.  —  Tho  popular 
idea  is  that  class  representation  would  produce 
class  legislation.  The  truth  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. The  idea  seems  to  be  that  by  distributing 
a  class  in  fragmentary  portions  among  a  number 
of  constituencies  you  neutralize  its  power,  and 
make  it  harmless  by  dilution  ;  just  as  has  been 
sometimes  done  with  a  mutinous  regiment.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  this  very  distribution  which 
gives  it  such  an  cuormous  power  of  obstruction. 


Few  members  in  these  days  hold  their  scats  with 
such  certainty  as  to  be  able  to  disregard  tho 
wishes  of  any  tolerably  influential  section  of  their 
constituents.  Tho  section  may  be  a  small  ono, 
but  It  may  be  strong  enough  to  turn  a  close 
election ;  and  therefore  its  behests  roust  be 
obeyed.  A  small  section  thus  wields  the  power 
of  the  whole  constituency ;  much  in  the  way  in 
which,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  Irish 
members  tried  to  wield  the  power  of  tho  Eng- 
lish government.  No  one  can  have  watched  the 
utter  impotence  of  Parliament  to  raise  its  hand 
against  the  attorneys  or  the  licensed  victuallers, 
or  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  even  so 
small  a  body  as  tho  ecclesiastical  lawyers  have 
been  dealt  with,  without  perceiving  how  effec- 
tively these  tactics  operate.  Now,  if  any  such 
class*  had  a  number  of  members  proportioned  to 
its  importance  wholly  given  over  to  it,  and  were 
I  debarred  from  any  other  suffrage,  their  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  limited  to 
that  number  of  members.  Whereas,  now  they 
command,  or  at  least  greatly  influence,  the  vote 
of  every  member,  of  whoso  constituency  some 
of  them  form  apart;  and  from  this  position  it 
is  impossible  to  dislodge  them,  until  some  po- 
pular ferment  arouses  the  inert  mass  of  tho  elec- 
tors to  overbear  the  activo  and  interested  few. — 
Lord  It.  Cecil  on  Parliamentary  Representation. 

Insects  never  Grow. — Many  people  fancy 
that  a  little  fly  is  only  little  because  it  is  young, 
and  that  it  will  grow  up  in  process  of  time  to  be 
as  big  as  a  blue-bottle.  Now  this  idea  is  en- 
tirely wrong;  for  when  an  insect  has  once  at- 
tained to  its  winged  state,  it  grows  no  more. 
All  tho  growing  and  most  part  of  the  eating  is 
done  in  its  previous  states  of  life,  and  indeed 
there  arc  many  inseets,  such  as  tho  silk-worm 
moth,  which  do  not  eat  at  all  from  the  time  that 
they  assume  the  chrysalis  stato  to  the  time  when 
they  dio. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Seines  de  la  Vie  de  Bohkme.    Par  Henry 

Miirger.    Paris,  1854. 

2.  Lex  Buveurs  d'Eau.    Par  Henry  Miirger. 

Paris  1855. 

3.  Les  Aventures  de  Mademoiselle  Mari- 

eiie.    Par  Champfleury.    Paris,  1857. 

4.  Friends  of  Bohemia ;  or  Phases  of  Lon- 

don Life.  2  vols.  By  E.  M.  \Vhitty. 
London,  1857. 

The  Bohemia  of  which  we  are  about  to 


Highland  hills  ;  various  as  the  powers  of 
genius  and  the  faculties  of  art,  that  have 
kept  gay  and  glorious  the  minds  of  men 
under  all  privations  and  through  all  the 
chances  of  fortune, — the  Homeric  rhapsodist, 
the  vagrant  troubadour,  the  "  poor  scholar," 
the  free-mason,  the  strolling  player, — Bluke 
at  his  easel  and  Burns  at  the  plough  ;  various 
as  the  basest  and  the  loftiest  affections  of  the 
human  heart, — the  love  of  license  and  anti- 


treat  is  not  that  rich  and  pleasant  province  Pa%  to  that  make  the  robber  and  the 


that  lies  between  the  Moravian  and  the  Giant 
Mountains,  and  which,  even  in  these  its  days 
of  dependency,  still  retains  as  its  metropolis 
the  third  city  of  continental  Europe.  Neither 
are  the  Bohemians  of  these  pages  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  border-land  of  the  Sclavonic 
and  Teutonic  peoples  whose  energetic  ances 


rebel,  and  the  aspiration  after  a  purer  law 
and  a  higher  order  that  drives  the  prophet 
into  the  desert. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  curious 
satisfaction  with  which  even  the  honest  follow 
the  intricacies  of  fraud,  and  even  the  gentle 
the  violences  of  crime,  the  details  of  the 


tors  grasped  and  lost  the  prize  of  Protestant  hostility  of  this  people  against  the  elemen- 
i-i.__r_.  „  a         1  tarv  ordinances  of  society  as  exhibited  in  the 


liberty,  nor  even  that  strange  nomad  race, 
the  refuse  of  some  oriental  migration  or  in 
vasion,  that  has  been  invested  with  this 
among  other  psuedo-historic  names  by  the 
more  western  nations,  who  have  desired  to 
connect  these  mysterious  intruders  with  some 
locality  from  which  it  was  supposed  they  had 
wandered. 

The  metaphor  has  since  been  taken  a  step 
further;  the  appellation  of  that  singular 
remnant  of  a  distant  world  which  has  now 
remained  for  centuries  an  alien  spot  in  the 
midst  of  our  most  advanced  communities, 
has  been  transferred  to  t 
race  and  age  who,  by  affinity  of  tempera- 
ment and  similar  eccentricity  of  habits,  are 
led  to  exhibit  the  same  moral  characteristics 
or  to  adopt  an  analogous  mode  of  life.  The 
history  of  this  Bohemia,  if  properly  written, 
would  be  as  long,  and  ought  to  be  as  learned 
as  Mr.  Buckles  "  History  of  civilization,''  for 
the  one  is  the  inevitable  reverse  of  the  other, 
and  although  in  earlier  times  the  territory  is 
less  distinct  and  the  population  less  definite, 
yet,  as  mankind  leave  the  tent  and  the  kettle 
and  imprison  themselves  in  houses  and  kitch- 
ens, the  Bohemian,  under  one  title  or  other, 
will  always  be  found  outside.  Multiple,  in- 
deed, are  the  forms  of  the  out-of-door  resist- 
ance of  mankind  to  the  unceasing  develop- 
ment of  the  wants  and  the  satisfactions  of 
their  species  ;  various  as  the  physical  ener- 
gies that  have  sustained  the  children  of  Na- 
ture in  health  and  delight,  from  the  days  of 
the  Satyrs,  the  country-gentlemen  of  ancient 
Greece,  to  the  British  deer-stalker  on  the 


tary  ordinances  ot  society 
'  I  fillibuster  whose  life  is  ever  on  the  hazard,  or 
in  the  rogue  whose  repose  is  the  prison,  have 
been  in  all  times  especially  attractive.  It  is 
difficult,  in  truth,  to  make  the  adventures  of 
the  most  virtuous  mariner  as  interesting  as 
those  of  the  buccaneer,  or  the  pecuniary  ven- 
tures of  the  most  fortunate  merchant  as 
amusing  as  the  tricks  of  Guzman  de  Alfara- 
che  or  the  raids  of  Rob  Roy.  It  is  not  the 
first  French  novel  we  read  that  reveals  to  us 
this  disposition  of  our  minds,  but  the  first 
story  book  in  which  we  look  out  for  the  mis- 

lTe-m7n"or"every|ha»)R  of  lhe  ,,auSht>'.  No  prince  of 

Abyssinia,  however  wise,  can  compete  with 

the  solitary  prince  of  Bohemia— Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  even  the  ruffians  of  Alsatia  have 
acquired  a  romantic  esteem  and  taken  rank 
as  belonging  to  a  Bohemian  dependency. 

But  there  is  another  district  of  Bohemia,  the 
interest  in  which  is  less  readily  acknowledged 
but  which  assuredly  deserves  it  still  more. 
If  our  imaginations  are  touched  and  our 
sympathies  affected  by  the  dark  faces  that 
come  upon  us  under  the  secluded  hedgerow, 
and  the  waggon-tents  that  startle  the  rider 
across  the  open  moor,  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  fate  of  the  Gipsy,  dissociated  from  all 
the  requirements  of  his  nature, — the  free 
air,  the  clear  light,  the  liberty  of  movement, 
and  earning  his  daily  bread  in  the  factory  or 
the  mine  ?  Surely  the  romance  and  pathos 
of  his  destiny  must  increase  in  proportion  as 
he  is  encumbered  and  closed  in  by  the  de- 
mands and  powers  of  an  antagonistic  soci- 
ety, and  yearns  towards  some  distant  and 
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unknown  Peshawur,  the  cradle,  and  it  may 
be  yet  the  habitation  of  his  race.  And  this 
is  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  Bohemian, 
the  Artist,  or  the  Man  of  Letters,  to  whom 
a  certain  moral  freedom  seems  a  necessity  of 


of  the  best  French  poetry  and  the  proper 
ancestors  not  only  of  Clement  Marot  (the 
favorite  of  that  royal  Bohemian,  Margaret 
de  Valois),  but  of  Ronsard,  Regnie»-,  and 
Molwire.     The  rough  reality  of  Rabelais 


existence,  who  instinctively  rebels  against  the  holds  its  own  beside  the  gentlemanlike  nicety 
established  rules  of  society,  more  because  !  of  Montaigne,  and,  above  all  the  courtly  and 


they  are  established  than  for  any  other  rea- :  accomplished  literature  of  later  times  sounds 
son,  who  conceives  little  comfort  in  the  elab-  :  the  wail  of  Rousseau,  the  pitiful  and  terrible 
orate  luxuries  which  other  men  spend  their  cry  of  the  ill-conditioned  outcast  against  the 


lives  in  toiling  to  possess,  who  claims  a  large 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  affec- 
tions, and  feels  nothing  but  trammels  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cultivating  the  one  and 
regulating  the  other.  If  such  natural  incli- 
nations— and  they  are  common  to  genius  in 
all  places  and  periods — are  combined  with  a 
happy  physical  temperament  and  a  humor- 
istic  perception  of  common  things,  their 
possessor  may  find  in  some  "  port  of  Bohe- 
mia," not  only  a  refuge  from  his  own  isola- 
tion and  from  the  contempt  of  the  world 
which  would  tread  him  down  to  the  dull  level 
or  drive  him  into  the  outer  darkness  of  in- 
sanity or  crime,  but  a  community  of  feelings 
and  an  identity  of  interests  far  above  all  his 
expectations.  No  wonder, therefore,  that  the 
relations  of  Bohemia  afford  continual  aspects 
not  only  of  amusing  contrast  with  the  exter- 
nal social  state,  but  of  true  and  independent 
interest.  Without  a  daily  exercise  of  cour- 
age and  endurance — without  a  consciousness 
of  some  intrinsic  dignity — without  some  ideal 
of  a  higher  being— the  Bohemian  existence 
can  suggest  little  else  but  comic  situations 
and  ludicrous  incidents;  and  thus  it  is  well 
not  to  overlook  such  representations  of 
the  better  characteristics  of  this  portion  of 
mankind  as  are  ngreeably  portrayed  by  the 
hand  of  Henry  Miirger  in  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  which  profess  to  describe  the  man- 
ners and  sentiments  of  this  community  as  it 
appears  in  Paris  within  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century. 

If  instead  of  the  hyperbole  that  u  Bohe- 
mia is  only  possible  at  Paris,"  our  author 
had  said  that  the  French  character  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  receive  and  develop  the 
Bohemian  nationality,  and  especially  so  in 
Paris,  the  concentration  of  France,  no  one 
could  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the 
assertion.  The  vagrant  professors  of  the 
gate  science  and  the  mendicant  composers  of 


society  which  he  hated  quite  as  much  for  its 
artificial  graces  as  for  its  inherent  vices. 
That  society,  indeed,  had  been  and  then  was 
more  of  a  fixed  institution,  strictly  regulated 
and  formally  defined,  than  existed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  It  was  a  beau  monde, 
enlightened  by  belles  lettres,  protected 
against  intrusion  by  lofty  and  time-honored 
barriers,  outside  of  which  every  thing  was 
deemed  vulgar  and  uncouth.  Between  this 
dominion  and  Bohemia  the  relations  for  a 
long  period  were  those  of  civil  wars,  varied 
by  occasional  truces,  during  which  the  fa- 
miliar intercourse  was  more  dangerous  than 
the  customary  hostility;  the  roues  of  the 
Regent  were  no  better  than  the  desperadoes 
of  misery,  and  the  sham  classicalitie*  of  Bo- 
hemia were  sometimes  as  unnatural  as  the 
wigs  of  Corneille  or  the  "  Garden  "  of  De- 
lille ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  at  last  Bohemia, 
in  the  fury  of  poverty  and  envy  took  Marat 
for  its  hero  and  the  Fere  Duchesne  for  its 
literature,  and  so  completely  guillotined  So- 
ciety, that  it  has  never  since  appeared  in  the 
integrity  of  its  power.  Society  in  its  turn 
was  soon  avenged  by  the  great  renegade  of 
Bohemia,  who  mercilessly  drove  back  his 
countrymen  within  their  natural  borders,  and 
appropriated  to  himself  and  his  own  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  extravagance. 

The  Bohemian  is  too  much  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan to  be  an  earnest  politician  in  any  country ; 
but  he  participated  in  the  advantages  which 
all  classes  derived  from  the  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  under  the  two  branches  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  found  his  intelli- 
gence stimulated  by  the  contests  of  impor- 
tant interests  and  the  rivalries  of  able  men. 
The  rise  and  growth  of  the  romantic  school 
was  the  triumphant  proof  of  this  develop- 
ment, for  not  only  did  Bohemia  become  the 
legitimate  field  of  poetry  and  fiction,  but  with 
her  wildest  eccentricities  and  most  sordid  ac- 


the  pieuses  ei  dtvotes  soties,  were  the  fathers  j  cidents  she  all  but  monopolized  the  press  and 
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the  stage ;  a  fact 

ten  in  our  estimation  of  the  honest  and 
healthy  feeling  in  MUrger's  work*. 

Neither  will  any  one  deny  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  locality  of  Paris  for  all  the  phases 
of  Bohemian  nature.  Take,  for  instance,  its 
stronghold  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  notorious 
for  centuries  for  its  lax  academic  discipline 
and  its  frequent  defiance  of  the  Police,  the 

Court,  and  even  the  Church.   Those  lofty  and  I  hUtor).t  but  Bohemia  will  survive,  perhaps  all 


"  Until  some  ancient  demoiselle 
The  strippling  of  her  choice  will  tell, 

With  tears  and  faltering  tongue, 
'Twas  there  the  Pays  Latin  stood, 
'Twas  there  the  world  was  really  good, 
'Twas  there  that  she  was  young." 

Yes,  the  Quartier  Latin  may  fall,  Paris  may 
be  improved,  till  not  a  trace  of  its  ancient 
self  remains— the  monotony  of  Munich  may 
replace  the  streets,  where  every  house  was  a 


massive  edifices,  caravanserais  of  real  or  pro- 
fessing students,  secluded  even  from  the  in- 
quisition of  that  paternal  care  which  the 
railroad  now  brings  to  bear  with  invidious 
speed  on  the  alleged  sickness  or  pleaded  pov- 
erty of  its  offspring,  stood  almost  the  same 
as  when  Ramus  fell,  the  victim  of  his  intro- 
duction of  the  free  competitive  system  and  a 
warning  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  when  the  battle 
of  the  Galilean  liberties  was  fought  with  Bo- 
hemian vigor  and  license  against  the  Jesuit 
army  of  absolutism  and  Rome.  That  was  a 
nursery  of  every  open  thought  and  every 
happy  promise — a  scene  of 

"  First  love,  first  friendship,  equal  powers, 
That  marry  with  the  virgin  heart " — 

and  which  in  truth  verse  can  describe  so  much 

more  becomingly  than  prose,  as  Gustave  Na- 

dand  has  shown  us  : — 

"  There  stands  behind  St.  Genevieve, 
A  city  where  no  fancy  paves 

With  gold  the  narrow  streets, 
Bat  jovial  Youth,  the  landlady, 
On  gloomy  stairs,  iu  attic  high, 

Gay  Hope,  her  tenant,  meets. 

"  There  Love  and  Labor,  hand  in  hand. 

Create  a  modest  fairy-land, 

And  pleasures  rarely  pall ; 
Each  chamber  has  its  own  romance, 
And  young  Ambition's  frenzies  dance 

Along  the  plastered  wall 

H  Enchanted  cells  of  solid  stone, 
Where  hermit  never  lives  alone, 

Or  beats  the  moody  breast ; 
Where  each  one  shares  his  bed  and  board, 
And  all  can  gaily  spend  the  hoard 

That  never  is  posscst. 

M  Delightful  battle-fields  of  strife 
Between  the  hot  redundant  life 

And  boyhood's  tender  awe  ; 
Between  the  lecture  and  the  dance, 
The  lassies  and  the  lore  of  France, 

The  pipe  and  Roman  Law. . 

"  But  taste  improves  and  Mammon  gains, 
And  the  old  city  wastes  and  wanes, 

And,  each  succeeding  year, 
Must  some  warm  nest  of  young  desire, 
Some  hearth-stone  of  the  "sacred  fire, 

Crumble  and  disappear. 


the  more  vigorous  and  the  more  dangerous 
for  the  loss  of  its  cloisters  and  its  castles. 

A  chronicler  of  Bohemia  should  assuredly 
be  a  Bohemian,  and  Henry  Miirger  has  a  fair 
claim  to  that  nationality.  His  parents  were 
concierge*  of  some  great  family,  and  were 
turned  into  the  street  by  the  proprietor  whom 
they  had  served  thirty-five  years— a  strong 
anti-social  lesson  to  the  child  who  accompa- 
nied them.  The  father  set  up  as  a  tailor  at 
the  top  of  a  large  house,  in  which  Garcia  the 
father  of  Malibran,  and  afterwards  Lablache 
occupied  apartments.  His  mother,  from  some 
odd  fancy,  dressed  him  in  blue  from  head  to 
foot.  Malibran  fondled  and  Pauline  Garcia 
played  with  the  little  bluet.  From  an  ele- 
mental-)' school  he  passed  to  an  attorney'* 
office,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  his  old 
neighbor  Monsieur  de  Jouy,  who  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Voltaire  in  his  garden,  and  who  kept 
on  his  table,  in  a  glass  case,  the  Toga  and  the 
wig  in  which  Talma  had  performed  the  dole- 
ful tragedy  of  "  Scylla."  By  his  influence 
Miirger  became  the  private  secretary  of  Count 
Tolstoy,  the  confidential  correspondent  not 
only  of  the  government  but  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  the  effect  of  which  employment 
was  to  make  him  a  very  decided  democrat, 
and  his  first  literary  essays  were  in  that  di- 


The  veteran  diplomatist,  however,  seems  to 
have  borne  no  grudge  against  the  young  man 
on  account  of  his  free  opinions,  but  to  have 
liberally  assisted  him,  even  after  he  had  left 
his  service  and  started  in  literature  by  some 
atitled  «  Via  Dolorosa."  The 
of  the  poem  was  emblamatic  of  its 
course,  and  it  went  the  round  of  Paris  with- 
out getting  a  publisher.  The  author,  in 
desperation,  took  to  painting,  in  which  he 
was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was  diverted 
into  writing  vaudevilles  for  the  "  Theatre  de 
Luxembourg "  by  his  friend  Champfleury. 
How  the  literary  adventurers  lived  together 

On 
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at  this  time  will  best  be  shown  by  a  pleasant 
letter  in  Chnmpfleury's  Nuiis  d'  Auiomne. 

"  It  is  now  nine  years  since  we  were  living 
together,  and  between  us  were  in  possession 
of  seventy  francs  a  month.  Full  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  we  had  hired  in  the  Rue 
de  Beau  Giraid  a  small  apartment  at  three 
hundred  francs.  Youth  is  no  arithmetician. 
You  gave  the  portiere  such  a  magnificent 
notion  of  our  furniture,  that  she  let  it  ns  on 
the  strength  of  your  good  countenance,  with- 
out a  word  about  references  or  character. 

**  You  brought  there  six  plates  (three  of  them 
cuina),  a  Shakspeare,  the  works  of  Victor 
Hugo,  a  superannuated  chest  of  drawers,  and 
a  Phrygian  cap.  By  the  strangest  chance  I 
had  two  mattresses,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
■volumes,  a  sofa,  two  chairs  and  a  table,  and  a 
skull  besides. 

M  The  first  week  we  passed  most  delight- 
fully. We  never  went  out ;  we  worked  hard, 
and  smoked  hard.  I  find  amongst  some  old 
papers  a  scrap,  on  which  these  words  are 
written,  *  Beatrix,  Drama  in  five  acts,  by 

Henry  Miirger,  acted  at  the   Theatre, 

the  =  18  =  .'  This  was  a  page  torn  out 
of  a  large  blank  book,  for  you  had  a  bad 
habit  of  wasting  all  our  paper  in  writing  out 
the  titles  of  plays.  You  always  seriously 
added  the  important  word  *  acted,''  to  see  how 
the  title  looked. 

"  Then  came  the  days  of  great  scarcity. 

"After  a  long  discussion,  each  heaping 
reproaches  on  the  other  for  our  insane  prodi- 
gality, it  was  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  in- 
come of  seventy  francs  came  in  we  should 
keep  a  strict  account  of  the  outgoings.  Now 
tliis  account-l)Ook  I  have  also  found  among 
my  papers :  it  is  simple,  laconic,  affecting, 
rich  in  memories.  Nothing  could  exceed  our 
exactitude  the  first  day  of  every  month.  I 
read  on  the  first  November,  1843,  1  Paid  to 
Madame  Bastion  for  tobacco  supplied,  two 
francs.'  "We  also  paid  the  grocer,  the  restau- 
rant (a  real  restaurant),  the  coal  merchant, 
&c.  The  First  is  quite  a  holiday.  I  read 
'spent  in  coffee  thirty-five  centimes,'  an  ex- 
travagance which  brought  down  upon  me  a 
string  of  remonstrances  during  the  evening ; 
but  that  very  day  you  invested,  to  my  horror, 
sixty-five  centimes  in  pipes. 

"  The  second  of  November  we  paid  the 
washerwoman  a  large  account,  five  francs.  I 
walked  across  the  Pont  des  Arts  as  if  I  were 
an  Academician,  and  proudly  entered  the 
Cafe  Momus.  We  had  lately  discovered  that 
benevolent  establishment  which  furnished  a 
demi-tasse  for  twenty-five  centimes. 

"  The  third  of  November  you  decided  that, 
as  long  as  our  seventy-five  francs  lasted  we 
should  cook  for  ourselves.  In  consequence 
you  bought  a  marmitt  (fifteen  sous),  some 


thyme,  and  some  bay-leaves.  As  might  be 
expected  from  a  poet,  you  did  use  too  much 
bay ;  the  soup  tasted  so  strong  of  it.  We 
also  laid  in  a  stock  of  potatoes. 

"  Tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar,  as  usual. 

"  It  was  with  strong  interjections  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  that  we  wrote  down  the  expenses 
of  the  4th  of  November. 

"  Why  did  you  let  me  go  out  with  my 
pockets  so  full  of  money?  You  went  into 
Dagniau's  and  left  twenty-five  centimes  there. 
What  could  you  get  for  twenty-five  centimes 
when  the  smallest  pleasures  are  so  dear?  I 
went  to  Belleville  to  see  a  play  gratis,  and  I 
took  two  omnibuses — one  to  go,  the  other  to 
return  ;  I  was  well  punished  for  my  prodigal- 
ity— three  francs  seventy  centimes  dropped 
through  a  hole  in  my  pocket.  How  aid  I 
dare  go  home  and  encounter  your  indigna- 
tion ?  The  two  omnibuses  of  themselves  de- 
served the  severest  reproach,  but  the  3,  70 ! 
If  I  had  not  begun  with  the  plot  at  Belleville 
to  disarm  you,  I  was  done  for. 

"And  yet  the  next  morning,  without  a 
thought  on  these  terrible  losses,  we  lent  our 
friend  Q — ,  who  always  seemed  to  look  upon 
us  as  his  bankers  (the  house  of  Miirger  and 
Co.),  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-five  sous. 
I  have  thought  over  by  what  insidious  means 
G —  had  succeeded  in  winning  our  confidence, 
and  I  can  find  none  except  our  fresh  and 
foolish  youth.  For,  two  days  after,  he  coolly 
came  again  and  asked  for  exactly  the  same 
sum. 

"  Up  to  November  8th  we  placed  the  sum- 
total  correctly  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 
It  was  then  forty  francs  sixty-one  centimes. 
There  the  addition  stops.  We  could  not 
bear  to  look  the  whole  in  the  face  any  longer. 
On  the  10th  of  November  you  bought  a 
thimble. 

"  Now,  without  being  a  great  observer,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  a  momentary  ap- 
pearance of  a  female,  although,  no  doubt, 
many  men  do  know  how  to  mend  their  own 
clothes  in  their  leisure  moments. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Monsieur 
Credit  returned.  Monsieur  Credit  pays  a 
visit  to  the  grocer,  to  the  tobacconist,  to  the 
coal-chandler ;  he  is  fairly  received,  I  may 
say  well,  by  the  daughter  of  the  grocer,  for 
you  accompanied  him.  Did  Monsieur  Credit 
die  about  the  17th,  for  I  find  written  under 
receipts  4  frock-coat  three  francs  '  ?  Those 
three  francs  came  from  the  Mont  de  Pitle— 
the  Mont  sans  Picte,  as  I  would  call  -he  brute, 
whose  agents  seem  bent  upon  our  humiliation. 
Yes,  it  was  my  only  frock-coat  that  went,  and 
that  to  lend  half  what  I  raised  on  it  for  the 
insatiable  G  . 

"  On  the  19th  we  sold  some  books — fortune 
favored  us,  and  we  boiled  the  pot  with  a  fine 
fowl  and  plenty  of  bay  leaves. 
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"Monsieur  Credit  seems  to  continue  his 
circuit  in  search  of  supplies  with  a  dignified 
composure.  He  shows  himself  daily  up  to 
the  1st  December,  when,  to  the  universal  as- 
tonishment, he  pays  his  debts.  How  I  regret 
to  see  this  little  register  limited  to  one  month 
— only  that  one  November !  Why  not  more  ? 
If  we  had  only  continued,  there  might  have 
been  so  manv  landmarks  to  survey  the  distan- 
ces of  our  Youth. 

M  Happy  time  !  when  from  our  little  balcony  j 
we  could  catch  one  tree  of  all  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  that  by  leaning  over." 

The  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Bohfeme  "  and 
«L«  Buveurs  d'Eau"  are  the  fruits  of  this 
and  similar  experience.  The  first  presents  a 
group  of  Bohemians  accidentally  brought  to- 
gether and  sharing  in  the  happy  brotherhood, 
the  occasional  luxury,  and  the  habitual  indi- 
gence; consoling  each  other's  vanity  in  the 
frequent  failures  of  their  art,  and  exaggerat- 
ing each  rare  success  into  fortune  and  fame. 
But  the  charm  of  the  Society  was  an  unfailing 
gaiety,  making  necessity  a  storehouse  of  in- 
genious mirth,  looking  upon  life  as  a  panto- 
mime, in  which  the  main  object  is  to  secure 
the  part  of  Harlequin,  and  regarding  their 
bitterest  enemies  in  no  worse  light  than  Clown 
and  Pantaloon.  Within  the  class  of  antago- 
nists to  Bohemian  happiness  must  be  included 
all  those  respectable  persons  whose  supply, 
sooner  or  later,  is  followed  by  demand,  and 
though  the  right-minded  reader  will  recog- 
nize the  abstract  justice  of  their  claim,  yet  it 
is  difficult  for  him  not  to  rejoice  in  their  fre- 
quent discomfiture. 

«  The  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  deBoheme"  open 
with  Schaumard,  a  musician  whose  chief  work 
is  a  symphony  descriptive  of  "  the  influence 
of  the  color  blue  on  art,"  seated  on  the  side 
of  his  bed,  with  a  spangled  pink  petticoat  for 
a  dressing-gown,  meditating  on  the  meens  of 
paying  his  landlord  seventy-five  francs  before 
twelve  o'clock.  He  tries  to  compose  a  ballad, 
but  the  multiplication-table  haunts  him  till  he 
sets  it  to  music.  He  looks  over  the  register 
in  which  he  has  alphabetically  noted  down  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  with  the  sum 
that  they  might  reasonably  be  required  to  lend 
to  a  brother  in  difficulty  opposite  each  name : 
when  the  maximum  of  anv  one  had  been  ex- 
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ceeded,  he  had  always  scrupulously  borrowed 
from  some  other  to  pay  off  the  excess.  At 
this  moment,  alas !  he  finds  only  three  per- 
sons who  have  not  paid  the  full  tax,  and  one 
of  them  lives  far  in  the  suburbs.  But  he 
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starts  on  the  hopeleas  crusade,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  at  noon,  the  "  propri6taire "  ar- 
rives, and  begins  fuming  at  the  departure  of 
his  lodger.  In  a  few  moments  an  orderly 
from  the  War-office  rides  up ;  the  **  proprie- 
taire,"  in  an  agony  of  delight,  exclaims  to  the 
porter  that  "  it  is  clearly  his  nomination  to  the 
Legion  of  Honor,"  but  instead  it  is  the  an- 
nouncement from  Schaumard  "  that  better 
times  will  come  for  France  and  for  himself, 
and  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
pay  one  sou  ;  and  he. takes  the  opportunity 
of  writing  this  at  the  desk  of  a  clerk  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  forwarding  it  by  the  soldier, 
who  is  going  that  way."  As  the  day  ad- 
vances Schaumard  betakes  himself  to  a  cafe, 
where  he  has  a  small  credit,  and  there  culti- 
vates an  intimacy  with  the  philosopher  Col- 
line,  who  teaches  all  the  sciences  and  spends 
his  pay  in  buying  odd  volumes  on  the  quays, 
and  with  Rodolphc,  the  editor  of  the  "  Castor, 
ou  V  Echarpe  (V  Iris  "  After  a  jovial  even- 
ing, Schaumard,  forgetful  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  domicile,  invites  his  friends  to  supper, 
and  finds  to  his  astonishment  his  room  let. 
■  metihW  to  the  painter  Marcel,  whose  origi- 
I  nal  picture  of  the  "  Passage  de  la  Mer  Rouge  " 
had  been  thrice  rejected  by  the  jury  of  the 
M  Salon,"  before  whom  it  had  successively  ap- 
peared as  "  Passage  du  Rubicon  "  and  "  Pas- 
sage de  la  B^resine  "  (by  the  transformation 
of  Moses  into  Caesar  and  Napoleon) — the  in- 
domitable artist  declaring  that  the  following 
season  it  should  appear  as  the  "  Passage  des 
Panoramas  " — but  meanwhile  it  is  purchased 
by  a  "  marchand  de  comestibles,"  who  inserts 
a  steamer,  and  hangs  it  up  before  his  shop  as 
"  Port  de  Marseilles."  Schaumard  claims  the 
apartment ;  Marcel  recognizes  his  rights  over 
the  furniture,  and  proposes  to  pay  the  arrears 
and  set  up  a  united  household,  which  arrange- 
ment is  consecrated  by  a  splendid  orgie. 

Can  we  compress,  in  this  colorless  fashion, 
the  "  chasse  "  of  Rodolphe,  the  man  of  letters, 
after  five  francs,  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  treat  to  the  "  Grands-Eaux  de  Versailles  " 
a  brilliant  conquest  he  had  just  achieved  ? 
He  has  five  hours  to  get  them  in— twenty 
sous  per  hour  ;  and  his  first  visit  falls  on  an 
influential  critic,  who  is  in  an  agony  for  an  ar- 
ticle. "  You  saw  the  new  piece  at  the  Odeon 
yesterday  ?"  "I  am  the  public  of  the  Odeon." 
*  Do  you  remember  the  incidents  ?  "  "  Like  a 
creditor."  "  Can  vou  write  me  an  analvsis  ?  " 
"  In  a  moment " — and  he  does  it    "  It  is  too 
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Rhort."  44  Put  in  aome  dashes  and  your  criti- 
cism." 44  I  have  no  time  for  any  criticism,  and 
it's  too  short  if  I  had :  put  in  an  adjective  every 
three  words."  "  Would  n't  it  be  better  for  you 
to  appreciate  the  piece?"  14  You  can  have 
my  opinions  on  Tragedy  ;  but  I  have  printed 
them  three  times."  "  What  does  that  mat- 
ter ?  -  there  is  nothing  new  but  virtue ;  lend 
me  forty  lines."  "  Here  goes,"  says  Rodolphe, 
adding  to  himself  "  he  must  give  roe  five 
francs  for  this."  ■  Admirable,"  says  the  critic ; 
"  but  I  still  want  two  columns ;  have  you  any 
paradoxes  ?  "  44  I've  a  few,  but  not  my  own  i 
I  paid  a  poor  friend,  fifty  centimes  a  piece  for 
them ;  soliloquising,  "  that  will  be  ten  francs 
—they  should  be  as  dear  as  partridges." 
They  take  up  thirty  lines,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  touching  sentiment — 44  It  is  only 
at  the  galleys  that  one  really  tests  the  honesty 
of  mankind,"  the  article  is  complete.  But 
the  critic  has  not  a  farthing  in  the  house,  and 
poor  Rodolphe  is  glad  to  borrow  two  francs 
on  a  Bossuet  and  a  bust  of  Odillon  Barrot 
which  he  carries  off.  For  the  remaining  three 
francs,  consult  the  original. 

The  Bohemians  have  a  club  at  a  certain 
restaurant,  where  their  conversation  drives 
the  gargon  into  idiotcy  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  After  some  weeks  the  maitre  pres- 
sents  a  formal  remonstrance  of  several  arti- 
cles against  their  proceedings,  and  demands 
redress.  They  have  forced  him  to  take  in  a 
paper  which  nobody  reads,  by  always  halloo- 
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banquet  that  shall  cost  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  have  just  entered  on  that  specula- 
tion when  they  meet  a  young  man  of  pro- 
perty, whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Bohemia,  and  who  begs  humbly 
to  be  permitted  to  pay  their  bill. 

The  more  private  arrangements  arc  equally 
interesting.  One  of  the  friends  is  asked  to 
dine  with  a  depute';  the  habit  noir  (it  is 
blue),  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  company, 
and  serves  for  all,  is  gone  to  be  mended. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  scene  is  at  Mar- 
cel's: a  respectable  citizen  arrives  to  have 
his  portrait  taken ;  the  Roman  costume  is 
recommended  and  he  is  invested  with  a  robe- 
dc-c?iambret  while  the  invited  guest  offers  to 
hang  up  the  coat  in  an  ante-room,  but  puts  it 
on  and  goes  off  with  it.  The  pretexts  by 
which  the  bourgeois  is  detained  till  the  guest 
returns  are  of  the  highest  genius,  and  only 
parallelled  by  the  contrivance  recounted  in 
another  story  where  two  friends  get  wet  out 
shooting,  and  the  host  they  are  visiting  in- 
vites them  to  change  their  dress,  and  come 
to  dinner ;  having  no  change  of  clothes,  they 
dry  what  they  have  on,  and  then,  each  assum- 
ing the  other's  garments,  they  literally  obey 
the  injunction,  and  produce  the  impression 
that  they  are  somehow  different  from  what 
they  were  before,  which  is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  grisette  naturally  has  her  place  in  this 
volume.  44  Moitte  abeilles,  moitie  cigales,"  as 
Murger  draws  them — their  merry  industry, 


ing, 44  Le  Castor,  Le  Castor ! "   There  is  only  their  facile  pleasures,  their  personal  devotion, 


one  trictrac,  and  when  any  one  wants  it  they 
cry, 44  Le  trictrac  est  en  lecture."  M.  Marcel 
has  brought  his  easel,  and  M.  Schaumard  his 
piano,  into  the  salon,  and  placarded  the  win- 
dow with  44  Cours  gratuit  de  Musique  vocale 
et  instrumeniale,  a  Vusage  des  deux  sexes." 
They  bring  a  machine  and  make  their  own 
coffee,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext  that  they 
cannot  countenance  an  immoral  connection  be- 
tween mocha  and  chicory,  and  thus  discredit 
the  establishment.  Not  content  with  having 
destroyed  the  intellect  of  the  garfon,  they 
have  corrupted  the  unhappy  boy  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  has  addressed  some  passionate 
verses  to  the  impeccable  matron  who  presides 
at  the  comptoir ;  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  the  Society  is  requested  to  transfer 
its  revolutionary  manners  to  another  locality. 
Apologies  and  promises  heal  the  breach  ;  and 
on  Christmas  Eve,  being  accidentally  without 
any  money  whatever,  they  propose  to  have  a 


and  their  endurance  of  every  thing  but  un- 
kindness,  has  the  additional  value  of  an  his- 
torical picture,  now  that  Paris  knows  them 
no  more,  and  that  such  a  race  of  Bohemian 
womanhood  is  only  to  be  found  in  Bordeaux 
and  some  other  southern  cities.  Mimi  urging 
Rodolphe  to  write  her  a  gown,  and  tiring 
him  out  to  add  to  it  so  many  sentences  of 
breadth  and  so  many  flounces  of  peroration; 
and  Francine  confounding  the  cold  of  disease 
with  the  want  of  external  warmth,  and  set- 
ting her  heart  on  a  muff,  which  the  self-pri- 
vation of  her  friend  procures  only  in  time  for 
her  to  die  and  be  buried  in — are  acquaint- 
ances that  arc  not  easily  forgotten.  But  the 
44  Mademoiselle  Mariette "of  Champfleury  re- 
mains the  authentic  chronicle  of  the  Life  and 
Fall  of  the  Grisette,  and  may  take  rank  io 
French  fiction  with  Manon  Lescaut. 

It  is  in  this  story  that  Champfleury  intro- 
duces the  following  account  of  a  Bohemian 
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iournal,  which  must  ht\ve  been  a  formidable  ]  every  where  through  the  influence  of  the 
rival  to  the  "  Castor,"  and  is  a  good  speci-  paper— acolytes  of  the  painters,  poets,  and 


men  of  the  more  serious  occupations  of  the 
fraternity.  We  recommend  this  description 
of  editorial  management  to  the  authorities 
of  every  similar  enterprise  : — 

4-  This  journal  was  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
man,  who  had  passed  all  his  life  in  similar 
undertakings.  Though  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
contrived  to  surround  himself  with  fresh  and  un- 
used talent — to  persuade  others  to  spend  their 
youth  and  their  genius  for  his  secret  profit. 
"  The  old  •  Saint-Charmav  '  had  iireserved 


actors,  whom  they  were  never  tired  of  incens- 
ing ;  there  were  the  cleverest  fellows,  and 
some  who  could  not  spell.  There  were  very 
many  besides  who  did  not  know  French,  in- 
cluding Russians,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Poles,  who  brought  useful  material  to  the 
workshop,  but  difficult  to  make  up,  and  more 
difficult  to  mend.  There  were  Frenchmen 
who  wrote  worse  than  the  Germans;  there 
were  men  about  town,  lawyers,  ladies  of  fash- 
ion, members  of  the  jockey-club,  little  at- 
taches who  sent  little  notes  that  looked  im- 


the  literary  habits  of  the  Restoration,  but  he  portant,  and  were  meant  to  increace  the 
admitted  the  new  forma  of  intellectual  activ-  |  importance  of  the  author, 
ity  which  come  up  every  ten  years.    And  the  i    "  It  w»s  a  notable  part  of  Mons.  de  Saint- 
body  of  young  men  who  thus  started  in  lit-  Charmay's  system  to  allow  no  personal  friend- 
erature  were  able  to  give  the  paper  an  origi-  j  »bip  to  interfere  in  his  journal.    He  admitted 

the  most  violent  attacks  on  any  celebrity,  but 
he  did  not  approve  of  enthusiasm.  Each 
contributor  was  obliged  to  send  in  at  least 


nal  color  that  made  it  a  puissance  for.  the 
moment. 

"  Mons.  de  Saint-Charmav  employed  many 
means  to  hold  in  and  master  these  fervent 
youths.  One  was,  to  j>ay  them  very  low 
salaries,  that  they  might  not  have  time  for 
idleness.  Those  who  produced  much  were 
paid  no  more  than  those  who  produced  little, 
the  articles  of  both  being  mysteriously  stored 
up  in  the  red  morocco  portfolio  with  which 
the  editor  walked  up  and  down  the  Boule- 
vards, convinced  he  was  taken  for  a  Minister 
on  his  way  to  the  Chambers. 


ten  "crushing"  articles  before  he  could  get 
inserted  one  agreeable  to  anybody;  the 
writer,  who  anticipated  some  social  advan- 
tage from  the  favorable  article,  impatiently 
awaited  the  day  of  its  appearance  but  the 
next  morning  his  jealous  colleagues  generally 
contrived  to  get  up  something  so  insulting  to 
tl  e  object  of  the  laudation,  that  the  previous 
panegyric  only  served  to  irritate  him  still 
more  against  his  intentional  benefactor.  The 


"  Another  method  was  to  detail  the  great  |  "ame  plan  was  acted  upon  with  regard  to  the 
deeds  of  the  celebrities  that  had  passed  ,  n?w  social  schools,  which  had  their  followers 
through  the  hinds  of  Mons.  de  Saint-Char-  everywhere.  If  the  adept  had  the  indiscre- 
may  on  their  road  to  honors,  office,  and  '  tion  to  write  sometimes  in  favor  of  an  Utopian 
wealth.  It  was  also  his  habit  to  seem  entirely  I  philosopher— of  Fourier,  for  instance — Four- 
to  despise  his  contributors,  to  treat  them  with  !  lerism  became  the  butt  of  the  whole  paper 
insolence  and  brutality,  and  to  make  them  j  for  the  next  week.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
believe  that,  once  out  of  his  magic  circle, ,  animated  was  the  conversation  of  the  young 


there  was  no  hope  for  them  with  any  other 
journal. 

11  Seldom  had  there  been  seen  such  an  as- 
semM.ige  of  youngsters,  meeting  there  from 
the  most  opposite  directions,  with  the  most 
different  ana  conflicting  ideas.    As  they  all 

agreed  pretty  well  on  the  demolition  of  the  j  tl"*  high  tone,  and  contributed  considerably 

to  these  liierary  hurricanes  in  spite  of  his 
sixty  years." 

With  all  these  shifts  and  troubles,  the 
"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme  "  do  not  leave 


men,  who  carried  into  their  loves  and  hatreds 
all  the  fire  of  their  twenty  years.  More  than 
once  all  the  staff  came  to  blows,  and  the 
repaired  chairs  remained  memorials  of  the 
ardor  of  the  discussion.  Mons.  de  Saint- 
Charmav,  as  an  old  Guardsman,  encouraged 
.  j  .  *i  .  i        •  _i  _    .  i 


present,  they  formed  a  new  school  for  the 
demolition  of  the  future.  Each  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  chief  of  a  literary  movement 
to  come ;  some  seasoning  their  literature  with 
those  political  notions  which  ten  years  after-  i 

wards  brought  on  the  Revolution;  others  j  uP°n  the  reader  any  very  gloomy  imp 
wrote  on  every  subject  with  indiscriminating  , of  the  Pain8  of  poverty.    Often,  indeed,  we 


levity  and  ridicule.  There  were  hoys  who, 
with  a  logical  facility,  anonymously  attacked 
the  greatest  poets,  stinging  them  with  perfidi- 
ous triplets  and  venomous  stanzas.  There 
were  idolaters  who  only  knew  one  man  in  the 
world,  and  never  put  their  pen  to  paper  ex- 
cept to  talk  of  Him ;  there  were  the  disap- 
pointed, who  criticized  every  thing ;  there 


are  reminded  of  the  ro-xim,  "  II  n'y  a  de 
necessaire  que  le  superflu,"  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  days  when  the  Bohemians  seem 
to  be  dining  all  day,  almost  compensates  for 
those  when  there  is  a  general  "  relfiche  "  of 
the  dishes.  The  roost  philosophic  treatment 
we  know  of  the  question,  "  What  are  really 


were  young  intriguers,  who  made  their  way !  the  necessities  of  man  ?  ■  occurs  in  a  little 
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novel  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  translated  by  the 
accomplished  Colonial  Secretary  of  Ceylon, 
Sir  Charles  Macarthy,  in  "Fraser's  Maga- 
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months  wear  on,  Clara  every  day  expects  that 
the  bannisters  will  be  exhausted  ;  but  no,  the 
store  burns  merrily;  only  the  old  servant 


zine,"  for  1842,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Super-  comes  in  no  longer :  she  sends  the  bread  and 
flul'ies  of  Life."   Two  young  people  marry  \  water  by  some  other  hand.    At  length  one 


on  nothing,  and  are  determined  to  live  on 
next  to  it.  They  take  an  apartment  at  the 
top  of  an  old  house,  get  a  few  common  flowers 
for  the  window-sill,  and  an  old  woman  to 
bring  them  bread  and  water  even'  day ;  a 
store  of  potatoes  and  such  luxuries  is  laid  in, 
but  soon  exhausted.  Winter  sets  in  severely 
and  enchants  them  by  the  study  of  the  icicles 
on  the  glass,  but  annoys  them  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  their  stock  of  wood  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted.   They  pass  their  days  delightfully, 


morning  a  tremendous  tumult  is  heard  below  ; 
she  rushes  to  the  door  ;  her  husband  follows, 
and  catches  her  by  the  gown — "  For  God's 
sake,  take  care,  or  you  will  fall  down !  "  She 
gazes  from  the  open  portal,  and,  instead  of 
the  wide  oak  staircase,  she  beholds  an  abyss 
with  half-a-dozen  stairs  suspended  in  the  air 
—the  rest  had  followed  the  bannisters.  The 
quondam  staircase  had  been,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
coal-mine,  which  yielded  up  its  treasures,  not 
without  toil ;  Henry  descending  into  the  shaft, 


reading,  not  books  for  they  have  sold  all  they  and  continually  depositing  the  extracted  stair 

on  the  one  that  remained.  The  only  painful 
moment  had  been  when,  on  breaking  off  the 
third  stair,  he  had  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
faithful  old  woman,  and  had  bidden  her  an 
eternal  farewell,  though  she  continued  after- 
wards to  attach  the  daily  hread  to  a  rope  he 
let  down  to  her.  Some  "  Deus  ex  machina  " 
appeal's  to  calm  and  compensate  the  indignant 
Philistine  of  a  landlord,  and  to  force  back  to 
the  world  of  wealth  and  wants  theste  happy 
eremites  of  this  Bohemian  solitude — this 
Egyptian  "  Laura." 

There  is  a  considerable  and  somewhat 
painful  transition  from  this  anecdote  of  Ger- 
man Bohemia,  with  its  bright  ideal  illustra- 
tions, to  the  stern  realities  of  the  "  Buveurs 
d'Eau  "  of  Miirger.  These  are  a  small  mon- 
astic community  of  the  devotees  of  art,  bound 
by  a  rule  as  strict  and  a  discipline  as  severe 
as  ever  Carmelites  or  Franciscans.  Each 
member  must  contribute  out  of  his  own  scanty 
means  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  the 
poorest  may  be  supplied  with  all  that  is  requi 
site  for  the  natural  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  his  Art — a  passionate  desire,  for 
instance,  for  the  sight  or  study  of  any  partic- 
ular object  being  considered  just  as  requisite 
for  the  artist's  production  of  his  idea  as  the 
pencil  or  the  paint.  No  member  of  the  soci- 
ety is  permitted  to  degrade  his  art  into 
decoration  or  furniture,  or  to  use  it  for  the 
purposes  of  temporary  excitement,  whatever 
may  be  the  inducement  or  the  remuneration  ; 
every  member  must  regard  the  fame  or  the 
profit  of  a  colleague  as  his  own,  and  as  only 
subordinate  to  the  absolute  and  ever-ruling 


had,  but  their  thoughts,  memories,  and  imag- 
inations, to  one  another,  and  record  im- 
mensely, without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  But 
the  cold  if  an  annoyance,  and  the  fuel  is  all 
but  gone : — 

"  Dear  wife,"  says  Henry,  "  we  live  in  a 
civilized  age,  in  a  well-governed  land,  not 
among  heathens  and  cannibals ;  ways  and 
means  must  present  themselves.  If  we  were 
in  a  desert,  I  would,  of  course,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe,  fell  some  trees.  Who  knows  whether 
there  are  not  woods  where  one  least  expects 
them?  Birnam-wood  came,  after  all,  to 
Macbeth — to  his  own  destruction,  to  be  sure. 
Islands  have  often  emerged  on  a  sudden 
from  the  ocean ;  in  the  midst  of  cliffs  and 
desert  rocks  there  often  grows  a  palm-tree  ; 
the  thorn  robs  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  their 
wool  when  they  come  too  near  it,  but  the 
linnet  carries  off  these  spoils  to  his  nest  to 
mane  a  warm  bed  with  them  for  its  tender 
young  ones." 

The  next  morning  the  young  wife  hears  a 
noise  as  of  workmen  about  the  place,  and,  on 
entering  the  room,  finds  her  husband  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  beautiful  logs  of  the 
driest  wood.  He  had  some  time  ago  found 
an  old  saw,  and  now  it  had  struck  him  that 
as  nobody  comes  up  their  stairs  but  that  one 
old  woman  and  they  never  go  down  them,  the 
massive  oaken  bannisters  are  indeed  "  a  su- 
perfluity of  life."  There  is  warmth  in  the 
very  process  of  destruction,  and  the  house- 
hold is  again  in  a  position  that  leaves  nothing 
to  Ik?  desired.  Their  nest  is  overlooked  by 
no  other  house,  and  out  of  the  window  noth- 
ing is  visible  but  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
which  their  fancy  transforms  into  rocks  and 
ridges  :  for  weeks  one  chimney-sweej)er  had 
alone  disturbed  the  divine  solitude.    As  the 


principle  of  "  Art  for  Art's  sake,"  to  which 
they  are  to  sacrifice  even  their  purest  affec- 
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tions.  The  results  of  this  association  agree 
with  our  general  experience  of  over-strained 
theories.  Shut  up  in  his  own  self-conscious- 
ness and  excluded  from  all  open  criticism, 
the  artist  degenerates  into  conceit  and  man- 
nerism, and  the  man  into  a  selfishness  reflected 
from  many  forms  of  self.  The  virtue  of  en- 
durance is  choked  up  with  pride,  and  the 
dignity  of  independence  is  damaged  by  the 
very  ostentation  of  penury.  The  passion  of 
love  itself  becomes  an  instrument  of  art. 
Lazare,  one  of  the  brethren,  who,  at  twenty- 
five,  has  so  ri]>ened  his  life  that  he  looks  on 
every  hour  given  to  love  as  stolen  from  the 
high  purpose  of  existence,  and  who  has  kept 
off  every  sort  of  passion  from  his  thoughts 
as  he  would  the  draught  of  wind  that  might 
scatter  his  papers  over  the  room,  falls  at  last 
under  the  influence  he  had  so  long  resisted ; 
but,  unable  from  honorable  motives  to  attempt 
to  possess  the  origiual,  he  makes  the  execu- 
tion of  her  portrait  by  memory  the  test  of  his 
affection,  and,  when  his  imagination  fails  to 
give  the  perfect  representation,  he  resigns 
himself  tranquilly  to  the  extinction  of  his 
love.  Antoine,  the  founder  of  the  Order, 
remains  uncontaminated  by  the  moral  disease 
engendered  by  this  factitious  mode  of  being, 
and  continues  worthy  of  the  beautiful  charac- 
ter of  the  grandmother,  who,  after  a  life  of 
independence,  accepts  a  servile  position  that 
she  may  earn  for  her  artist-children  enough 
to  support  them  in  their  high  ideal  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  the  girl  who  dries  up  her  young 
blood  in  virile  studies  to  screen  the  old  age 
of  her  foolish  father  from  the  effects  of  the 
ruin  his  imprudence  has  brought  upon  his 
family. 

Few  readers,  we  believe,  have  laid  down 
this  volume  without  regret  that  the  characters 
and  incidents  connected  with  this  association 
have  not  been  more  fully  produced  to  the  public 
view.  The  principal  characters  of  the  "  Vie 
de  Boheme  "  are  said  to  represent  real  per- 
sonages, who  took  no  affront  at  the  witty 
traveslie  under  which  they  appear ;  but  the 
graver  tone  of  the  44  Buveurs  d'Eau  w  is  rather 
that  of  fiction  founded  on  general  observation 
than  on  the  study  of  any  personal  idiosyncra- 
cie?,  and  so  rich  a  mine  of  human  nature 
would  have  well  borne  a  further  search  when 
it  had  been  ouce  made  accessible  by  so  acute 
and  judicious  an  explorer.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  signal  inferiority 
of  a  pale  representation  of  Bohemian  student- 


life,  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Miirger, 
under  the  title  of  the  44  Pays  Latin,"  and 
which,  at  any  rate,  should  never  be  taken  up 
after  the  two  books  we  have  noticed. 

Our  English  literature  abounds  with  veridi- 
cal and  fictitious  narratives  of  all  kinds  of 
Bohemian  adventure,  and  the  interest  in  the 
highwayman  has  almost  survived  the  high- 
way; but  in  the  Bohemia  of  literature  and 
art  it  is  rather  the  remarkable  individual  than 
any  special  association  which  is  remembered. 
Otway  choking  with  his  crust — Savage  and 
the  biographer  of  Savage — the  boy-clerk  from 
Bristol  poisoning  himself  in  his  smart  clothes 
— Goldie  cowering  over  his  small  modicum  of 
coals — Hazlitt,  "  living  to  himself,"*  in  his  hut 
on  Winterslow  Heath — Ilaydon  seeing  the 
taste  and  opportunities  for  historical  painting 
rising  at  the  very  time  he  was  conscious  of 
the  decay  and  waste  of  his  own  powers — such 
are  the  associations  of  this  nature  which  the 
past  suggests  to  us,  rather  than  the  wits  in 
the  coffee-house  gathering  to  hear  Mr.  Dry- 
den  talk,  or  any  fraternity  in  Grub-street,  or 
the  famous  club  of  which  Bozzy  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  which  "  was  ruined  by  the  admission 
of  Adam  Smith,"  or  even  the  Leigh-Huntian 
gatherings  in  the  Vale  of  Health.  The  spirit 
of  association  is  not  rife  even  in  Bohemian 
England:  the  independence  of  character,  which 
isolates  our  countrymen  in  their  pleasures 
and  their  sorrows,  cannot  be  neutralized  by 
any  similarity  of  situation  or  even  by  any  con- 
geniality of  pursuits.  We  have  never  had  an 
Academy  of  Literature,  and  there  have  been 
always  notable  artists  who  have  remained 
apart  from  the  Academy  of  Arts.  If  Bohe- 
mia has  its  elements  of  attraction  in  the  free 
sympathy  and  easy  intercourse  it  encourages, 
it  has  also  those  of  dissension  in  the  supercili- 
ous temper  it  fosters  and  the  self-consideration 
it  enjoins.  Our  Pre-Raphaelites  are  perhaps 
nearer  the  "  Buveurs  d'Enu "  than  other 
artists  ;  but  they  get  prices  for  their  pictures 
which  would  enable  them  to  drink  the  best 
vintages  if  they  chose  so  to  do,  and  what  be- 
comes of  Bohemian  fellowship,  when  Mr. 
ltuskin  himself  turns  against  them  ? 

Yet  there  was  much  to  expect  from  the 
title  of  44  Friends  of  Bohemia  "  by  the  writer 
whose  hard  and  vigorous  portraits  of  what  he 
calls  "the  Governing  Classes"  had  indeed 

*  Vide  his  delightful  essnv  44  On  LMng  to  One- 
self," written  at  Winterslow  Hut,  Jaminrv  18, 
1S3L 
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caused  the  experienced  reader  to  regret  that  i  enlightenment  which  much  resembles  what 
they  too  often  were  founded  on  an  imperfect  we  remember  having  heard  a  distinguished 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  society  he  popular  writer  assert,  viz.,  that  the  peace  and 


undertook  to  describe,  but  which  were  unde- 
niably the  freshest,  and,  in  many  ways,  the 
justest  of  the  political  personalities  of  our 
time.  But  this  book  is  disappointing,  mainly 
because  there  are  no  "  Friends  "  in  it,  and 
very  little  "  Bohemia,"  in  any  sense  in  which 


safety  of  this  great  city  were  due,  not  to  the 
sense  of  law  and  order,  not  to  the  compara- 
tive well-being  of  the  majority,  but  to  the 
habitual  intoxication  of  the  hungry  and  the 
hopeless,  to  whom  gin  supplied  both  food  for 
the  body  and  dreams  for  the  mind — a  dreary 


that  word  is  more  than  a  negative  of  what  is  theory,  which  we  will  not  investigate  further 


established  and  respectable.  There  are  but 
two  scenes  in  the  whole  story  in  which  the 
character  of  Bohemian  conversation  and  man- 
ners is  sustained ;  the  rest  is  a  mixture  of 
dark  improbable  character  and  painful  im- 
probable fable.  The  hero  is  a  spirited  gene- 
rous fellow,  whose  spirit  gets  him  shot  down 
in  the  fulness  of  his  youth  and  prosperity  by 
an  unmitigated  rascal,  and  whose  generosity 
costs  him  nothing,  because  he  is  as  mon- 
strously and  mysteriously  wealthy  as  Monte 
Christo.  He  lives  a  roving  sensual  life,  and 
acts  as  a  sort  of  Wilhelm  Meister  to  other 
personages,  who  abuse  the  present  state  of 
society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  a 
grim  radical  tone,  betraying  an  anxiety  for 
violent  change,  which  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  dignified  indifference  of  true  Bohe- 
mians to  the  rest  of  the  world.  By  way  of 
encouraging  interest  and  care  for  the  people, 
he  objects  to  Sydenham  and  Hampton  Court, 
and  fresh  air,  because 

¥The  multitude,  after  tasting  paradise, 


than  to  say,  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  hostility 
between  Bohemia  and  civilization  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  the  former  must  reign 
triumphant  over  ruin,  like  the  Last  Men  ou 
each  side  of  Behring's  Straits  in  Eugene  Sue's 
novel,  or  the  New  Zealander  on  London 
Bridge  in  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay — a  con- 
summation which  a  little  observation  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  is  sufficient  to  refute.  The 
prejudices  of  men  and  the  intolerance  of  man- 
ners may  do  their  worst  to  separate  the  in- 
terests and  affections  of  mankind;  but  the 
intelligent  Bohemian  will  hardly  see  the 
future  destruction  of  society  in  the  very  at- 
tempts which  some  are  making  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  We  are  reforming  our  predatory 
Aral)s,  and  who  knows  but  we  may  annex 
Bohemia  at  last,  and  not  be  the  worse  for  the 
conquest. 

We  give  Mr.  Whitty's  notions  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  London  Bohemians — the  cabmen — as 
a  happier  specimen  of  his  manner : 
"  What  an  injured  race  are  the  cabmen  ! 


   ,    0      j  ,      _  _     

doesn't  like  to  go  home  to  the  lower  regions,  \  They  are  the  sailors  of  great  cities ;  sailors  in 


and  John  sees  no  resemblance  to  Jane  in  the 
statue  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  Jane  thinks  of 
the  flower-beds  when  she's  scrubbing  the 
dirty  floor.  If  there  are  always  to  be  masses 
— that's  the  phrase — always  to  be  kept  down, 
as  a  foundation  for  national  greatness,  why, 
better  not  give  them  a  glimpse  outward's. 
The  masses  always  have  toiled  and  been  spent, 
and  always  will  toil  and  be  spent,  and  the  as- 
piration that  has  sufficed  to  induce  them  to 
do  this  is  that  upwards — of  another  sphere, 
when  the  lunacy  and  horror  of  this  have  been 
done  with.  Education,  indeed  !  If  the  whole 
adult  male  population  could  read  and  could 
understand  the  argument  of  an  orator,  do 
you  think  this  sort  of  thing  would  go  on  ?  " 

And  the  indignant  Bohemian  points  to  "  a 
crowd  of  St.  Giles's  flock"  warming  their 
naked  feet  over  a  particular  square  yard  of 
the  pavement  which  covers  a  baker's  cellar 
and  ovens — "  if  they  could  not  have  bread, 


the  uniformity  of  their  reckless  attire,  and 
their  countenances  reddened  and  hardened  by 
weather  exposure,  and  in  the  peculiar  slaug 
with  which,  using  professional  terms,  they 
speak  of  all  mundane  affairs.  They  are 
sailors  in  republican  contempt  for  worldly 
dignities  ana  dignitaries.  As  sailors  have 
deep  contempt  for  all  who  do  not  understand 
ships,  cabmen  despise  every  intellect  uncon- 
cerned with  horses.  They  are  sailors  in  their 
intense  acuteness  and  decided  inclination  to 
swindle.  Yet  sailors — dirty,  improvident,  dis- 
honest— have  a  poetical  position  among  men, 
and,  except  among  shipowners  and  captains, 
Jack  has  the  merit  of  a  jolly  dog,  innocent  as 
a  puppy,  prettily  plavful.  Jarvy  has  no 
novelists  and  no  defenders ;  for  the"  street  is 
not  the  sea,  and  we  miss  the  sixpences  ex- 
tracted from  ourselves.  When  we  sit  in  the 
cab  and  look  at  the  statue-like  heap  of  old 
clothes  on  the  box,  steering  us  through  the 
traffic  of  London,  we  feel  towards  him  as  if 


thev  could  have  the  heat  used  in  making  he  Mere  the  inevitable  foe — as  Cape  soldiers 
bread,"— a  view  of  the  effects  of  intellectual  |  regard  a  Kaffir— as  Christians  once  regarded 
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the  Jew*.  His  affecting  devotion  to  his  home, 
whom  he  drives  slowly  in  conviction  of  the 
risks  of  a  rapider  pace,  meets  with  no  sympa- 
thy from  us :  we  consider  the  quadruped  as 
as  in  league  with  the  driver." 

It  would  explain  very  much  the  faults  and 
the  merits  of  this  book  if  the  author  turned 
out  to  be  an  American.  There  are  in  it  views 
of  society  which  in  an  Englishman  would 
suppose  a  very  offensive  cynicism,  but  which 
any  one,  not  a  native,  might  entertain,  out  of 


admiring  friends  and  obsequious  followers 
cannot  be  overrated.  The  problem  how  to 
retain  his  self-respect  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  others  who  are 
really  desirous  to  esteem  and  honor  him,  is 
one  that  every  man  in  this  position  must 
solve  as  he  best  can,  and  we  believe  that  a 
fair  combination  of  genial  Bohemian  inde- 
pendence and  of  gentlemanly  feeling  is  requi- 
site to  do  it  successfully.  Genius  will  never 
find  the  path  of  life  smooth,  for  it  has  to  make 


mere  ^discriminating  indignation  at  the  strong  the  road  it  travela  .  but  let  every  man  in  our 
contrasts  of  our  social  life,  and  express  or  |  day  believe  that  if  he  has  greatness  within 

him,  his  time  will  not  fail  to  arrive.  We 
probe  deeply — we  test  jealously — we  reject 
cruelly ;  but  we  are  hero-worshippers  of  all 
high  faculties  as  well.  Chatterton  passed 
away  in  the  agony  of  unrecognized  power 
and  unanswered  demands  on  the  interest  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  years  afterwards  multi- 
tudes of  eager  eyes  and  sympathetic  hearts 
crowd  for  months  together  round  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  death-pallet  in  the  Man- 
chester Exhibition,  while  over  the  entrance  of 
that  palace  of  art  were  inscribed  in  gigantic 
letters  the  first  words  of  the  chief  poem  of 
John  Keats,  who  prayed  that  on  his  tomb 
might  be  written,  "  Here  lies  one  whose  name 
is  writ  in  water." 


imply,  as  he  does,  without  a  consciousness  of 
their  exaggcratian.  But  if,  instead  of  por- 
traying scenes  and  characters  which  would 
be  odious  and  repulsive  anywhere,  and  hold- 
ing up  to  observation  sentiments  and  conduct 
which  are  just  as  destructive  of  happiness 
and  unsatisfactory  in  their  results  in  Bohemia 
itself  as  they  would  be  in  the  inmost  circles 
of  respectability,  the  novelist  had  given  us  a 
true  picture  of  the  peculiar  relations  to  gene- 
ral English  society  of  literary  men  and  artists, 
he  would  have  done  a  good  work.  The  diffi- 
culty in  which  a  man  of  ability  and  sense  is 
placed  between  the  indignity  of  being  *  lion- 
ized "  by  foolish  and  unsym pathetic  people, 
and  the  injury  to  his  own  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  from  the  habit  of  living  with 


Education.— An  educated  man  stands,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal  and 
magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  and  en- 
gines which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  devise 
from  the  earliest  time;  and  he  works  accord- 
ingly with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all  past 
ages".  How  different  is  his  state  who  stands  on 
the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its 
gates  must  be  stormed,  or  remain  for  ever  shut 
against  him!  His  means  are  the  commonest 
and  rudest :  the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure 
of  his  strength.  A  dwarf  behind  his  steam-en- 
gine may  remove  mountains ;  but  no  dwarf  will 
hew  them  down  with  the  pickaxe ;  and  he  must 
be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad  with  his  arms. 
—CarltjU. 


James  Smith  (ok  the  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses.")— Mr.  Bentley  proposed  to  establish 
a  periodical  publication,  to  be  called  "  Tho  Wit's 
Miscellany.  Smith  obicctcd  that  the  title 
promised  too  much.    Shortly  afterwards  the 


publisher  came  to  tell  him  that  he  had  profited 
l»y  the  hint,  and  resolved  on  calling  it  "  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany."  "  Isn't  that  going  a  little 
too  far  the  other  way  *  "  was  the  remark. — A. 
Hayward't  Essays. 


Doors  of  the  Theatre  open  at  Focr 
o'Clock. — "They  wore  at  tho  doors  of  the 
theatre  before  three,  and  had  the  high  satisfac- 
tion to  stand  there  an  hour  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  with  great  difficulty,  after  such  a 
tedious  time  of  waiting,  got  into  "the  pit." — Dr. 
Dodd's  novel,  The  Sisters,  vol.  I.,  p.  241.— 
Note*  and  Queries 

A  LADY'S  MAN. 
How  much  at  home  was  Charles  in  all 
The  talk  aforesaid,  nicknamed  "  small ;  " 
Seldom  embarrassed,  never  slow, 
His  maxim  always  "  touch  and  go  " 
From  grave  to  gay  he  ran  with  ease, — 
Secure  aliko  in  both  to  please. 
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From  The  North  British  Review. 

1.  The  Bight  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers; 

Two  Series  of  Lectures  Delivered  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.  D.,  late  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  London:  John 
Murray.  1857. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dog- 

malic  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Owen,  B.  1).,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  London:  Joseph  Masters. 
1858. 

3.  CJiristianity  in  the  TJiree  First  Centuries ; 

Historical  Lectures  delivered  at  Geneva 
in  February,  March,  and  April  1857. 
By  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Dr.  Bun- 
gener,  Count  Gasnarin,  and  M.  Viguet. 
London  :  James  ISisbet  and  Co.  1858. 

Let  no  injustice  be  done  to  the  Fathers  ; 
nor  let  either  the  theologian  or  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  nineteenth  century  withhold  from 
his  predecessor  of  the  fourth  whatever  of 
honor  may  be  due  to  his  name.  If  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  fair,  we  may  begin  to  Buspect 
the  goodness  of  our  cause  or  the  purity  of 
our  motives. 

Truth  does  not  change  with  time.  It  may 
expand,  but  it  cannot  alter  nor  grow  rusty ; 
it  does  not  die,  nor  need  to  be  buried  out  of 
sight.  Neither  does  it  know  old  age,  but  is 
always  young,  always  elastic,  always  fruitful. 
What  was  once  true  is  true  forever,  though 
man  may  lose  sight  of  it,  or  cease  to  value  it. 
Though  not,  perhaps,  consciouly  referring  to 
it,  we  are  always  making  use  of  it.  The  pearl 
is  the  peiirl  always,  wherever  it  is  found,  and 
of  whatever  age  :  so  the  truth  is  always  true, 
though  written  centuries  ago,  amid  the  mists 
and  marshes  of  cloudier  ages  ;  and  the  false- 
hood is  always  false,  though  elaborated  amid 
the  sunshine  of  a  scientific  age,  and  adapted 
to  the  "  progress  H  and  intellectual  enlarge- 
ment of  these  bolder  and,  as  is  supposed,  less 
fettered  times. 

Error  is  unjust  and  irritable  :  truth  is  calm 
and  generous,  hating  injury,  and  loving  to  do 
justice  to  an  adversary.  It  will  profit  us 
nothing  to  wrong  the  memories  of  those  who, 
even  though  they  may  have  spoken  untruly, 
were  yet  as  fre6  to  speak  and  write  as  we, 
and  who  are  as  well  entitled  to  a  fair  judg- 
ment upon  what  they  have  promulgated  as 
we.  If,  as  has  been  said,  all  violeuce  is  loss 
to  him  who  makes  use  of  it,  no  less  is  all  un- 
fairness a  wound  inflicted  upon  truth. 

There  is  a  sect  in  our  day  (as  in  other  days) 
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which  refuses  to  Judge  the  Fathers,  and  avows 
itself  a  mere  listener  to  their  instructions ; 
nay,  which  refuses  to  listen  to  any  thing  else 
(even  the  Bible),  save  in  so  far  as  in  harmony 
with  patristic  teaching.  Of  course  these 
Churchmen  must  go  the  length  of  under- 
standing the  propositions  of  doctrine  that 
come  before  them,  otherwise  they  could  not 
discover  the  divergence  ;  hut  they  understand, 
not  in  order  to  exercise  free  judgment,  but 
only  in  order  to  submit.  Patristic  infallibility 
is  their  axiom,  either  latent  or  proclaimed. 
Submission  to  the  code  of  patristic  law  is  the 
foundation  of  their  ecclesiastical  common- 
wealth. Patrolatry  with  them  is  a  virtue; 
Bibliolatry  a  crime  and  a  superstition. 

The  sad  assumption  here  is,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  so  written  as  not  to  be  intelligible 
in  themselves ;  and,  if  so,  that  they  do  not 
furnish  a  foundation  for  faith  to  rest  on  :  for 
if  an  interpreter  be  necessary,  then  he  be- 
comes our  real  oracle,  and  his  interpretations 
our  authentic  and  inspired  Scripture.  Such 
was  Joseph's  exposition  of  the  Egyptian's 
dream ;  such  was  Daniel's  interpretation  of 
the  Babylonish  writing  on  the  wall. 

The  assumption  is,  moreover,  as  untrue  as 
it  is  sad.  The  Bible  is  a  considerably  more 
intelligible  book  than  the  works  of  the  Fath- 
ers, and  the  latter  stand  much  more  in  need 
of  comment  and  elucidation  than  the  former. 
It  would  require  some  boldness  to  maintain 
the  opposite;  yet  this  is  the  very  position 
tacitly  maintained  by  thousands,  and  used  as 
the  basis  of  their  operations  in  their  defence 
of  ecclesiastical  superstition.  Confuse  and 
mystify  the  formula  as  they  like,  when  re- 
duced to  a  simple  equation,  it  is  just  the  in- 
telligibility of  the  Fathers  versus  the  intelli- 
gibility of  the  Scriptures. 

Of  course,  such  an  attempt  to  prove  Scrip- 
ture unintelligible  must  have  an  object  in 
view.  Such  an  assault  upon  what  is  Divine 
would  not  have  been  thonght  of,  had  there 
not  been  a  necessity  for  it.  That  necessity  is 
the  plain  antagonism  of  Scripture  to  systems 
which  they  are  committed  to  uphold.  Bun- 
sen  says  truly,  "  The  antagonism  between  the 
Reformation  and  the  Mediaeval  Church  is 
irreconcilable."  No  less  great  is  the  antago- 
nism between  the  Apostolic  and  the  Media> 
val  Church.  It  is  their  dread  of  Scripture 
that  has  driven  these  men  to  set  up  a  rival. 
Had  it  been  as  clearly^er  them  as  it  is  against 
them,  no  "catena  Patrum "  would  have  been 
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forged,  nor  any  grave  denunciations  heard 
against  the  peril  and  the  irreverence  of  study- 
ing the  Bible  without  ecclesiastical  help. 
The  testimony  is  so  explicitly  adverse,  that 
means  must  be  taken  to  silence  the  witness, 
or  falsify  his  witness-bearing.  Say  what  the 
arguers  will,  this  is  the  secret  (in  many  cases 
unconscious)  meaning  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  patristic  authority. 

Now,  my  good  friend  of  the  cloister  or  the 
church,  do  you  really  see  the  bearing  of  your 
own  arguments  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  under- 
stand you  as  saying  that  you,  by  means  of 
the  Fathers,  can  make  plain  that  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  made'  obscure  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  God  has  failed  to  make 
Himself  intelligible  to  his  creatures,  and  that 
you  must  therefore  step  in  to  make  that  light 
which  God  has  made  darkness  ? 

Be  the  Fathers  ever  so  excellent  and  sound, 
we  are  under  no  bond  to  receive  them  or 
their  sayings.  We  prefer  the  plain  Word. 
We  find  it  more  powerful,  and  much  more 
easy  to  understand ;  possessing,  moreover,  a 
unity  of  purpose,  meaning,  and  teaching, 
from  beginning  to  end,  which  we  in  vain  seek 
for  amid  the  dissonances  and  contradictions 
of  IreiioMis,  Tertullian,  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
and  Augustine. 

More  discreet  ecclesiastics  moderate  their 
tone.  Whether  they  are  not,  after  all,  quite 
as  thorough  Patrxsts  as  the  others,  we  do  not 
say.  They  are,  however,  more  moderate  in 
spirit,  and  less  extreme  in  statement.  What 
they  claim  for  the  Fathers  is  not  authority  to 
enunciate  doctrine,  but  to  test  it.  Their 
writings  are  tests  of  doctrine,  no  more,  To 
their  interpretations  of  Scripture  we  must 
bring  ours ;  and  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in 
collision  with  them,  we  are  at  liberty  to  hold 
what  we  have  excogitated.  Thus  much  we 
are  free  to  think  for  ourselves,  or  to  study 
Scripture  for  ourselves.  In  so  far  as  the 
Fathers  have  not  thought  for  us,  we  may  think 
freely,  and  with  some  hope  of  being  original 
without  being  unsound. 

Such  is  the  liberal  concession  made  to  us 
by  some  who  disclaim  Romish  and  Anglican 
intolerance.  They  would  call  this  a  large, 
almost  on  undue  concession,  and  ask  us  to 
give  them  credit  for  singular  fairness  of  pur- 
pose and  of  judgment. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  do  so.  They  seem 
to  us  to  wish  to  serve  two  masters,  and  to 
stand  well  with  two  ages.    Their  two  masters 
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are  the  Church  and  Christ ;  the  two  ages  are 
the  first  three  centuries  and  the  last  three  of 
our  era.  Certainly  the  two  masters  ought  to 
have  been  but  one ;  and  in  serving  the  Church, 
they  ought  to  have  been  serving  Christ.  Rut 
history  tells  another  tale.  The  interests  of 
these  two  masters  have  not  been  identical, 
nor  their  rules  of  service  at  all  times  in  har- 
mony.  He  who  would  devote  himself  to  the 
historical  Church  of  Christ,  must  give  up  the 
attempt  to  serve  Christ  himself;  and  he  who 
would  agree  with  and  obey  Christ,  must  break 
with  the  external  Church,  and  venture  to 
differ  from  the  authorized  exponents  of  its 
creeds  and  laws.  The  two  ages,  in  like  man- 
ner, ought  to  have  been  at  one,  both  dogmat- 
ically and  ecclesiastically;  so  that  it  would 
have  been  the  same  thing  for  us  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve what  the  third  century  believed,  as  to 
say,  I  believe  what  the  sixteenth  century  be- 
lieved. But  the  diversity  between  these  two 
periods  is  quite  appalling;  so  that  one  is 
sometimes  led  to  put  the  question,  if  Origen 
and  Cyrill  were  Christians,  how  can  Luther 
and  Cranmer  be  so  ?  or,  if  Luther  and  Cran- 
mer  were  Christians,  how  could  Origen  and 
Cyrill  have  been  such  ?  #  It  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  stand  well  with  both.  We  must 
make  our  choice  between  them. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  authoritative  oracles  and 
authoritative  tests.  A  test  is  negative,  an 
oracle  is  positive.  A  test  possesses  no  self- 
originating  power  of  utterance,  but  simply 
answers  doubtful  questions.  Thus  far  there 
seems  to  be  a  restriction  of  patristic  authority, 
and  a  lowering  of  ecclesiastical  pretension. 
But  one  feels  still  that  acquiescence  even  in 
the  restriction  is  a  large  and  perilous  admis- 
sion for  truth,  and  Scripture,  and  liberty  of 
thought. 

A  test  is  of  small  service  if  it  be  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  A  chemist's  tests  are  infallible. 
If  they  were  not,  science  would  discard  them 

»  We  are  persuaded  that  the  more  one  studies 
the  Fathers  (Aurfuttino  ermpfo),  and  compares 
them  with  the  Reformer*,  the  more  will  such  a 
question  as  the  above  most  painfully  press  itself 
upon  him.  Ho  will  put  down  the  ri*mg  impres- 
sion, but  it  will  recur  in  spite  of  himself.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigno  eulogizing  Uri- 
gen'as  "  the  greatest  luminary  of  ccclc«tu«tu:nl  an- 
tiquity" {Christianity  in  the  h'int  Tftrtr  Centurim, 
p.  20'i).  Concede  to  Origen  learning,  fervor,  and 
a  self-sacrificing  life;  but  do  not  canonize  as  a 
luminary  one  who  did  more  to  darken  Scripture 
and  to  obscure  some  of  its  fundamental  truths 
than  any  Father  of  the  first  five  ceuturies. 
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br  useless.  A  test,  too,  must  be  complete.  It 
must  not  admit  of  appeal  to  other  tests  more 
complete  or  more  certain.  It  must  of  itself  de- 
cide the  point  to  which  it  is  applied.  To  con- 
cede such  a  testing  authority  to  the  Fathers,  is 
in  reality  to  concede  every  thing.  If  their 
weights  and  measures  are  to  be  assumed  as 
infallible  in  the  weighing  of  truth  and  error, 
then  they  prejudges — supreme  judges — in  all 
cases  on  which  they  have  given  any  decision. 
To  grant  a  testing  power,  is  to  grant  a  judg- 
ing power, — a  judging  power  to  which  every 
Christian  must  surrender  himself,  and  from 
which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  The  mainten- 
ance of  patristic  authority  to  test  doctrine, 
must  involve  as  a  preliminary,  patristic  infal- 
libility. If  that  can  be  proved,  the  testing 
power  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Assuming  the  theory  of  patristic  testing,  still 
the  practice  is  rather  troublesome.  Even  to 
the  most  resolute  advocates  of  the  Fathers,  the 
process  must  be  frequently  difficult,  and  rather 
of  an  unsatisfactory  nature.  On  some  points  the 
Fathers  have  not  determined  at  all ;  and  this 
leaves  the  unhappy  Church,  or  more  unhappy 
Christian,  to  the  mercy  of  individual  judg- 
ment. On  other  points  the  Fathers  have 
given  such  an  uncertain  sound,  that  we  can 
apply  the  infallible  test  only  in  a  very  vague 
way,  and  to  a  very  partial  extent.  ,  On  other 
points  the  Fathers  have  given  such  sadly  con- 
tradictory judgments,  that  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  placed  more  awkwardly  than  any  in- 
determinate problem, — for  there  ensues  the 
conflict  of  opposing  infallibilities.  To  have 
infallibility  on  one's  side  is  most  comfortable; 
to  have  it  against  one  is  by  no  means  so ;  but 
to  have  it  both  for  and  agaimt  is,  of  all  pre- 
dicaments the  most  awkward  in  which  man 
was  ever  placed.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  known  world,  whatever  there  may  be  in 
the  unknown.  It  is  a  position  from  which 
neither  faith  nor  reason  can  assist  in  extricat- 
ing us.  To  speak  of  doubt  in  such  a  case  is 
absurd  ;  it  is  something  far  worse  than  doubt. 
To  speak  of  halting  between  two  opinions  is 
a  total  misnomer ;  it  is  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
between  two  divellent  omnipotencies.  Urged 
by  infallibility  to  receive  a  doctrine,  and  urged 
by  a  counter  infallibility  to  reject,  the  miser- 
able soul  must  feel  that  of  all  perplexities 
this  is  the  most  hopelessly  perplexing,  and  of 
all  mental  tortures  this  is  the  most  terrible. 
There  is  no  word  in  philosophy,  or  science,  or 
Scripture,  to  denote  such  a  state  of  mind. 
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This  is  no  picture  of  the  fancy.  It  is  some- 
thing  actual  and  real,  as  the  reader  of  the 
Fathers  will  speedily  discover. 

Suppose  that  I  have  leanings  towards  Epis- 
copacy ;  and  that  I  gather,  so  far  as  my  falli- 
ble judgment  leads,  that  the  bishop  is  the 
apostle's  successor,  and  by  his  office  exalted 
above  the  presbyter.  I  must  have  this  notion 
of  mine  tested  by  the  Fathers.'  I  go  to 
Cyprian,  and  there  I  find  my  opinion  corro- 
borated to  the  full.  If  I  am  to  believe  Cy- 
prian, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Episcopacy 
is  the  true  government  of  the  Church.  But, 
wishing  to  apply  more  tests  than  one,  I  go  to 
Jerome.  There  I  find  the  broadest  affirma- 
tions against  the  superiority  of  the  presbyter.* 
He  teaches  me  Presbyterian  parity.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  which  of  these  tests  must  I 
abide  by  ?  If  both  are  infallible,  then  my 
position  is  certainly  most  unenviable.  Sup- 
pose I  am  disposed  towards  Arminianism.  I 
must  test  my  opinion,  which  I  may  have  gath- 
ered from  Scripture.  I  go  to  Augustine,  and 
there  I  find  Arminianism  attacked  in  almost 
every  page,  and  Calvinism  maintained  with  a 
scriptural  precision  and  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  which  Calvin  himself  never  surpassed. 
If  I  am  to  believe  Augustine,  the  very  found- 
ations of  grace  are  associated  with  God's  pre- 
destinating purpose  and  sovereign  election. 
My  Arminianism  gives  way  before  this  test. 
But  I  go  to  Origen,  and  I  find  there  Armin- 
ianism, and  something  more.  I  find  Univer- 
salism  in  its  widest  sense — 

"  111  annihilate 
The  restoration  of  the  angels  lost, 
And  one  salvation  universal  given 
To  all  create."  t 

If  I  am  to  believe  Origen,  I  must  be  more 
than  an  Arminian ;  and  I  must,  moreover, 
believe  that  nearly  one-half  of  what  Augus- 
tine has  written  is  as  anti-apostolic  as  it  is  un- 
true. Of  what  avail  to  me  is  the  patristic 
test  ?  It  serves  me  in  no  stead  at  all,  save  to 
distract  and  to  confound  me.  Suppose  I  am 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  from  Scripture,  of 
the  truth  of  the  Trinity :  I  go  to  Athanasius, 
or  Basil,  or  Didymus,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
firmed in  my  judgment.    But  I  turn  to  Origen 

*  "Idem  ergo  est  presbyter,  qui  et  episcopus; 
ct  antequam,  diaboli  instinctu,  studia  in  rcligionc 
fierent,  communi  presbyterorum  consilio  eccl«**iie 
giibernabanrur.  Postqunm  vero  unu.«qui*que  cos 
quos  baptizaverat,  suos  putabat  c«*c,  nou  Cliristi, 
in  toto  orbe  decretum  est  ut  unus  de  prcsbytcris 
elcctus,  iuperponeretur  ceteris,"  etc—  Cbmm.  ad 
Tttnm. 

t  Bailey's  Festus. 
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or  Dionysius,  and  I  learn  from  them  the  in- 
equality of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  God,  as  is  the 
Father,  and  as  is  the  Son.  Am  I  then  to  ac- 
knowledge in  Athanasius  infallible  truth,  and 
in  Dion)  si  us  infallible  heresy?  Suppose, 
once  more,  that  I'am  satisfied  from  Scripture, 
that  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  God, 
and  that  a  holy  life,  or  at  least  decent  moral- 
ity, ought  to  be  found  in  a  Christian,  specially 
in  a  canonized  saint.  I  look  to  John  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  find,  both  in  his  life  and  writings, 
all  that  I  can  desire  to  confirm  my  judgment. 
It  is  well.  Moralitv  and  infallibility  in  him 
thus  go  happily  together.  But  I  turn  to 
Saint  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  and  I  find  in  him 
a  villain  of  the  reddest  dye,  unfit  to  breathe 
the  clear  air  of  this  sunny  earth ;  I  turn  to 
Saint  Damasus,  and  I  discover  him  wading 
through  blood  to  the  Pontificate,  or  revelling 
in  the  brothel,  the  victim  of  lust  and  wine ! 
How  is  he  to  test  my  moral  principles  ?  Or 
whether  am  I  to  believe  Damasus  or  Chrysos- 
tom,  Cyrill  or  Bernard? 

These  results  arise  from  an  undue  defer- 
ence to  the  Fathers.  Had  their  friends  just 
allowed  their  writings  to  stand  for  what  they 
were  intrinsically  worth,  no  such  mischief 
would  have  ensued,  and  no  recoil  upon  them- 
selves taken  place.  But  these  friends  have 
claimed  for  them  a  reverence,  to  which  many 
of  the  Fathers  made  no  pretensions.  By  this 
improper  and  unwise  exaltation  of  their  fa- 
vorites, they  have  led  to  an  opposite  deprecia- 
tion of  them,  and  provoked  a  scrutiny(  which, 
if  it  has  not  always  been  fairly  conducted  or 
impartially  summed  up,  has  this  to  urge  on 
its  own  behalf,  that  it  was  forced  upon  the 
Church  by  the  extravagant  laudations  and 
arrogant  pretensions  of  patristic  partisans. 
A  man  who  by  his  weak  admirers  has  been 
too  lavishly  bepraised,  must  endure  the  com- 
pensation of  being  immoderately  depreciated; 

Daille  and  Barbeyrac  have  incurred  no 
small  censure  for  their  exposure  of  the 
Fathers,  and  an  unscrupulous  one-sidedness 
has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  some  writers 
of  learning.  They  form  the  text-books  of 
Professor  Blunt's  Lectures  "  on  the  Right  Use 
of  the  Early  Fathers ;  "  and  the  reader  of 
these  lectures  might  almost  surmise  that  they 
were  meant  more  as  a  running  refutation  of 
these  formidable  Frenchmen,  than  as  direct 
discourses  on  the  Fathers  themselves.  Daille 
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certainly  has  encountered  in  Professor  Blunt 
one  who  could  do  considerably  more  than 
sneer  or  snarl  at  him,  as  some  have  done 
when  they  could  do  no  more  ;  but  the  careful 
and  elaborate  character  of  the  Professor's 
volume  is  enough  to  indicate  that,  in  his  es- 
timation, Daille  was  no  mean  antagonist. 
Learning  and  labor  have  been  expended  to 
the  utmost  in  this  vindication  of  the  Fathers. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  any  succeeding  writer 
to  say  more  in  their  defence,  or  to  plead  their 
cause  more  strenuously,  with  larger  appli- 
ances, or  with  greater  likelihood  of  success, 
than  the  "  Margaret "  theologian  has  done. 
Though  not  an  unconditional  nor  supersti- 
tious apologist,  he  brings  all  his  learning  to 
bear  upon  their  defence,  leaving  nothing  un- 
said which  might  set  forth  their  perfections 
or  cover  their  defects.  He  would  not  like  to 
be  committed  to  all  that  they  believe ;  but 
he  cannot  suffer  a  voice  to  be  lifted  against 
them,  and  there  are  few,  points  of  the  multi- 
farious patristic  creed  which  he  would  alto- 
gether quarrel  with — save,  perhaps,  Augus- 
tine's Calvinism,  to  which,  it  is  evident,  he 
would  greatly  prefer  Origen's  Univeraalism,  if 
he  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice.* 

*  Indications  of  this  same  peculiar  admiration 
for  the  Fathers,  without  absolute  assent  to  thoir 
dogmas,  we  find  in  Trench,  whose  Notes  on  the 
Parables*  and  Miracles  are  an  excellent  synopsis  of 

Eatristic  expositions,  and  a  good  translation  of  the 
est  of  Olshausen's  Criticisms.  In  one  of  his 
foot-notes  bo  quotes  the  following  sentence  from 
Menken:  —  "Many  so-called  Church  historians 
(authors  of  Ancit  nt  Christianity  and  the  like),  ig- 
norant of  the  purpose  and  of  the  hidden  glory  of 
the  Church,  have  their  pleasure  in  the  tares/and 
imagine  themselves  wonderfully  wise  and  useful, 
when  out  of  Church  history,  which  ought  to  be 
the  history  of  the  light  and  the  truth,  they  have 
made  a  shameful  history  of  error  and  wickedness. 
Thev  have  no  desire  to  edify  to  further  holiness  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but,  at  the  expense  of 
tho  Churchy  would  gratify  a  proud  and  ignorant 
world." — (botes  on  the  Parables,  64.)  The  iling  at 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  within  brackets,  seems  to  be 
Trench's*  not  Menken's,  and  betrays  the  animus 
of  the  writer,— if,  indeed,  that  were  not  sufficiently 
indicated  bv  the  uncharitable  acerbity  ami  un- 

;hilosophical  childishness  of  the  extract  itself, 
lenken's  theory,  thus  endorsed  by  Trench,  is 
that  wo  are  to  falsify  historv  rather  than  expose 
'  the  errors  of  the  Fathers.    Mr.  Trench's  love  for 
Augustine  seems  not  to  have  overcome  his  disliko 
at  Calvinism  any  more  than  Professor  Blunt's; 
and  in  his  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  ( p. 
80),  he  has  an  attack  on  uratia  irresistibilit,  as  that 
by  which  man  is  turned  "  into  a  mere  machine," 
aiid  "  bv  which,  noltns  rw/ew*,  he  is  dragged  to 
God."   It  is  not  pleasant  to  observe  Mr.  French, 
turning  thus  aside  from  his  wav,  in  order  to  have 
j  a  stroke  at  *■  evangelical  "  religion;  and  elsewhere 
|  turning  aside  to  praise  Krummacher's  (the  elder) 
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There  is,  however,  very  much  more  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  Daille  than  the  "  Margaret  * 
professor  will  allow.  Into  the  minute  ques- 
tions as  to  fairness  or  unfairness  of  citation  or 
application,  we  cannot  enter ;  but  the  follow- 
ing remarks  seem  quite  sufficient  to  meet  at 
least,  most  of  the  general  charges  brought 
against  the  Parisian  pastor.  One  of  his  great 
designs  is  to  lower,  or,  if  you  will,  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  Fathers  as  theologians  and 
reasoners.  Grouting  that  Dailte'a  specimens 
are  not  adequate  representations  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  that  a  volume,  much  larger  than 
his,  might  be  compiled  with  quotations  as 
noble  as  the  others  are  unworthy,  this  is  noth- 
ing to  the  point.  His  design  was  not  to  de- 
fame the  men  by  a  one-sided  representation, 
which  should  embody  only  their  faults,  not 
their  excellences  :  his  object  was  to  show  that 
even  though  the  men  were  capable  of  writing 
what  was  true  and  good,  they  had,  by  the 
amount  of  the  untrue  and  the  evil  embodied 
in  their  pages,  shaken  irretrievably  oil  confi- 
dence in  their  judgment,  and  damaged  be- 
yond remedy  their  claims  to  authority  in  the 
Church.  The  men  who  could  give  utterance 
to  such  sentiments  as  they  have  done  in  some 
places,  who  could  indulge  in  such  specula- 
tions, who  could  seriously  propose  such  inter- 
pretations, who  could  promulgate  such  doc- 
trine as  they  have  done,  are  not  entitled  to 
any  preeminence,  as  an  authorized  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  appeal,  to  any  deference  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine,  or  even  to  any  weight  as 
authentic  preservers  of  apostolic  teaching. 
So  wide  is  their  divergence  from  manifest 
Scripture  statement,  so  extravagant  their 
speculations,  so  notorious  theic  heresies,  so 
contradictory  their  opinions,  so  crude  and 
poor  their  expositions,  that  no  amount  of 
truth,  or  beauty,  or  acuteness,  or  eloquence, 
can  6o  compensate  for  or  balance  ascertained 
flaws  and  errors,  as  to  restore  them  to  the  con- 
fidence of  Christian  men.  They  may  be  stud- 
ied still  for  the  many  precious  things  con- 
tained in  their  noble  folios ;  but  these  good 
things  cannot  be  set  down  as  "  redeeming 
qualities,"  in  so  far  as  their  authority  is  con- 
cerned. The  discovery  of  these  enormous 
and  frequent  blemishes  undermines  our  trust, 
even  though  it  may  not  destroy  our  admira- 
tion or  our  love. 

1'arables,  in  order  to  have  a  fling  at  the  "  popu- 
larity "  of  the  other  Krumroaclier,  author  of  Eli- 
jah the  Tishbite.  The  11  Parables "  thus  lauded 
are  poor— very  far  inferior  to  the  other  work  above 
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As  to  the  number  and  grave  nature  of  theae 
flaws,  we  shall  not  say  much.  This  only  we 
may,  not  invidiously,  but  with  all  honesty  re- 
mark :  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cull 
from  any  other  set  or  school  of  authors  such 
numerous  and  flagrant  absurdities  as  have 
been  gleaned  from  the  Fathers.  Take  the 
Puritans,  as  a  school,  and  sit  down  to  study 
them  for  the  discovery  of  flaws  and  errors. 
Deal  with  them  as  Daille  has  dealt  with  the 
Fathers;  deal  with  them  more  unsparingly, 
or  unfairly,  as  Professor  Blunt  would  say ; 
gather  into  one  volume  all  the  misinterpreta- 
tions, and  conceits,  and  words  of  coarse  taste, 
with  which  they  are  affirmed  to  abound  ;  and 
will  you  produce  anything  of  the  kind  which 
Daille  has  done  ?  Will  the  -whole  collection 
amount  to  the  one-tenth  of  his  P  Will  the 
specimens  produced  at  all  equal  his  in  gro- 
tesqueness,  and  anility,  and  extravagance? 
Or  take  some  representatives  of  the  Fathers 
and  Puritans,  say  three  against  three— Je- 
rome, Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Owen,  Goodwin,  and  Manton,  on 
the  other ;  employ  a  lofty  Churchman  to  se- 
lect all  the  deformities  of  the  Puritan  trio, 
and  an  "  irreverent  Dissenter  "  to  gather  all 
the  blemishes  of  the  patristic  trio,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  compilation  of  the 
latter  would  immeasurably  out-bulk  that  of 
the  former.  Grant  to  the  Fathers  the  genius 
of  being  able  to  speak  things  bright  and  no- 
ble, you  must  grant  them  also  the  talent  of 
saying  things  stupid,  and  wild,  and  ridiculous ; 
while,  if  the  Puritans  are  denied  the  former 
kind  of  genius,  they  must  certainly  be  acquit- 
ted of  the  latter.  If  they  have  written  fewer 
notabilia  for  admiration,  they  have  written 
fewer  memorabilia  for  censure. 

Yet,  indeed,  we  do  not  admit  the  former. 
Puritan  authorship  will  suffer  nothing  from 
comparison  with  patristic.  The  dogmatic 
theology  of  the  former,  estimated  in  what  way 
you  please,  will  appear  a  well-knit,  well-rea- 
soned, systematic  thing,  when  compared  with 
the  loose  dogmatic  theology  of  the  latter. 
The  herraeneutics  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  fourth.  The 
philosophic  reach  of  Thomas  Goodwin  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Augustine,  and  the  learning 
of  Jerome  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  John 
Owen. 

One  remark  respecting  the  Fathers  we 
should  like  to  make,  as  a  sort  of  protest,  i» 
initialibus,  against  the  whole  theory  of  patris- 
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tic  authority.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Fathers  are  really  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  in  their  different  ages.  Admitting 
that  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  we  deny  that  the  Fathers  are  such. 
They  represent  the  opinions  of  a  certain  num- 
ber in  their  day,  as  Maurice  represents  those 
of  a  certain  class  in  ours,  or  as  I  load  ly  repre- 
sented those  of  a  class  in  last  century,  or  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  represented  another  class  in 
the  century  before;  but  that  is  all. 

To  call  Origen,  or  Augustine,  or  Bernard, 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  is  simply  to  utter  a 
historical  falsehood. 

In  more  senses  than  one  is  it  a  falsehood. 
Not  only  have  we  reason  for  believing  nega- 
tively that  they  were  not  so;  we  ha\'e  many 
curious  hints  in  ecclesiastical  history,  warrant- 
ing us  in  affirming  that  they  were  the  chosen 
instruments  made  use  of  for  silencing  the 
true  voice  of  the  Church. 

The  true  voice  of  the  true  Church  has  not  al- 
ways been  uppermost  on  earth,  nor  most 
loudly  heard. 

.    .    .    .    "  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low." 

Like  Him  whom  she  calls  Master,  she  "  did 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  her  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  street."  Hence  there  was  not 
much  difficulty  in  drowning  it,  and  in  substitut- 
ing another  voice,  superior  in  power  of  vocifer- 
ation, in  its  place.  The  ecclesiasticism  which 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  soon  sup- 
planted the  true  Church  of  God.  Of  this 
regnant  ecclesiasticism  the  Fathers  were  the  I 
accredited  delegates  and  authentic  expounders.  | 
For  the  representatives  of  the  true  Church — 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles — we  must  look  elsewhere.  Possibly 
they  may  be  hardly  discernible  or  discovera- 
ble, yet  they  ought  to  be  searched  for. 

Shall  we  say  that  Origen  represented  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  his  day  ?— Origen,  that 
denied  nine  out  of  ten  vital  points  of  the 
Christian  faith !  Impossible.  He  was  the 
personification  of  learning,  labor,  and  endur- 
ance ;  but  as  for  the  knowledge  of  Him  who 
finished  the  propiation  on  the  cross,  it  is  not 
to  be  gathered  from  his  pages.  Some  un- 
known Alexandrian,  without  philosophy  or 
learning,  but  with  simple  faith  in  Him  who 
died  and  rose,  would  have  been  the  true  wit- 
ness for  Christ,  and  the  true  representative 
of  His  Church.  In  spite  of  the  honor  paid 
to  him  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Fathers, 


and  in  spite  even  of  the  eulogies  heaped 
upon  him  by  Merle  d'Aubigne,  we  are  con- 
strained to  turn  aside  from  him  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  Church,  and  look  on  him  as  a 
denier  of  much  of  the  truth  which  the 
Church,  if  true  to  her  name,  could  never 
have  lost  sight  of. 

Who  represents  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  fourth  century  ?  Ambrose  of  Milan  ? 
He  teaches  holy  lies  and  the  worship  of  dead 
men's  bones.  Are  his  words  then  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  or  the  Apostles,  or  of  Christ 
Himself?  Saint  Datnasus  ?  He  who  first 
coerced  the  empire  into  the  worship  of  Mary 
as  the  Mother  of  God,  in  room  of  Cybele, 
who  had  hitherto  been  worshipped  with  the 
same  honors  as  Mother  of  the  Gods  ?  Ba- 
sil, surnamed  the  Great?  He,  the  author 
of  the  liturgy  in  which  Mary  is  prayed  to  as 
a  goddess,  and  as  the  Mother  of  God  ?  Cy- 
rill  of  Jerusalem  ?  He  is  a  childish  fanatic, 
a  sacrilegious  stealer  of  the  Church's  gold 
and  silver.  Jerome  of  Bethlehem  ?  He  is 
the  learned  child  of  self-righteousness  and 
superstition.  The  voice  of  Christ's  Church  was 
assuredly  not  heard  in  these.  Each  doubt- 
less represented  a  class ;  but  none  of  them 
represented  the  Church.  Who  is  the 
Church's  voice  in  the  fifth  century?  CyriK 
of  Alexandria  ?  He  who  headed  a  ruffian 
mob,  and  cheered  them  to  the  slaughter  of 
40,000  Jews,  and  smiled  as  they  stripped 
naked  and  tore  in  pieces  the  young  Hypa- 
tia?*  Let  not  his  title,  "  Champion  of  tne 
Virgin,"  be  denied  him  ;  for  never  did  a  pa- 
gan more  vehemently  maintain  the  worship 
of  Cybele,  or  Maia,  or  Juno,  than  he  does 
of  Mary,  whg,  by  a  simple  change  of  names, 
had  quietly  come  into  the  room  of  these 
heathen  goddesses,  and  taken  possession  of 
their  temples  and  their  honors. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  Gib- 
bon's careful  study  of  the  writings  of  these 
saints  and  Fathers  that  led  to  his  contemp- 
tuous hatred  of  Christianity.  Being  told, 
alike  by  Protestants  and  Papists,  by  Greeks 
and  Latins,  that  these  Fathers  were  the  rep 
resentatives,  nay,  the  true  aristocracy  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  incarnation  of  Chris- 

*  It  is  of  this  vile  transaction  that  Toland,  tlie 
infidel,  takes  advantage  to  uttack  Christianity. 
He  published,  in  1730,  a  book  called  "  Hypatia, 
or  the  History  of  a  most  beautiful,  virtuous, 
learned,  and  accomplished  lady,  who  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  clergy  of  Alexandria,  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  their  Archbishop,  uudoscrvcdly  styled 
Saint  Cyril." 
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tianity,  and  the  model  of  morality  and  holi- 
ness, he  was  naturally  led  to  form  his  opin- 
ion of  their  religion  from  what  he  found  in 
their  works.  They  were  the  acknowledged 
expositors  of  Christian  faith  and  practice; 
and  they  were  referred  to  by  all,  without 
exception  almost,  as  bright  specimens  of 
Christianity.  Their  history  was  reckoned 
the  veritable  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
from  the  day  when  the  last  apostle  died  at 
Ephesus.  Nay  more,  the  very  Scriptures 
that  Christians  called  Divine  were  to  be  un- 
derstood according  to  the  interpretations  of 
these  ancient  men.  Some  said  that  the 
Fathers  were  authoritative,  some  said  that 
they  were  merely  tests,  some  said  that  every 
Father  was  infallible,  others  that  only  the 
universal  conclave  was  so  ;  but  all  agreed  in 
this,  that  these  men  were  the  noblest  in  rank 
of  all  the  Christian  commonwealth,  and  that 
their  writings  contained  the  very  cream  of 
Christian  truth;  that  their  voice  was  to  be 
listened  to  most  deferentially,  as  their  per- 
sons were  to  be  approached  reverentially. 

All  this  Gibbon  knew  ;  and  accordingly  he 
looked  at  Christianity,  just  as  a  philosophical 
historian  naturally  would,  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  acknowledged  standards  and  rep- 
resentatives. He  assumed  the  Fathers  to  be 
just  what  all  Christians  told  him  they  were, 
and  he  judged  Christianity  by  them.  In- 
stead of  judging  the  Fathers  by  the  Bible, 
he  judged  the  Bible  by  the  Fathers. 

Finding  in  these  Fathers  a  hideous  jargon 
of  dogmas  more  irrational  than  those  of  Pa- 
ganism f  a  less  pure  morality  than  he  found 
in  the  classics ;  the  inculcation  of  falsehoods 
for  religion's  or  the  Church's  $ake;  actions 
done  and  praised,  such  as  either  Romans  or 
Spartans  would  have  blushed  at ;  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  deduce  the  conclusions  that  he 
has  done,  or  to  sketch  the  pictures  that  he 
has  drawn. 

Assuming  the  Fathers  to  be  what  they  are 
generally  accredited  with  being,  and  to  have 
the  authority  which  Romish  or  High  Church 
partisans  ascribe  to  them,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble for  a  thoughtful  and  thorough  student  of 
them  to  avoid  utter  scepticism  as  to  all  reli- 
gious truth.  "  If  this  be  Christianity,  give 
mc  honest  Paganism."  If  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  did  not  find  Gibbon  an  infidel,  it 
made  him  one  ;  and  it  gave  to  his  infidelity 
that  cool,  contemptuous  acerbity  which  per- 
vades his  works.    Identifying  biblical  with 
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patristic  Christianity,  and  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  discriminate  in  a  matter  which 
every  one  said  admitted  of  no  discrimina- 
tion, seeing  that  Apostles  and  Fathers  were 
one  in  faith  and  practice,  he  writes  as  one 
who  had  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
such  a  system  could  be  Divine,  or  that  it 
could  be  credited  by  men  of  integrity  or  in- 
tellect 

Infidelity  in  such  a  case  seemed  as  natura* 
as  did  contempt  for  those  who  could  be  any 
thing  but  infidels.  With  much  inexcusao.e 
error  and  malicious  coloring  of  facts,  there  is 
a  latent  truth  at  the  bottom  of  Gibbon's 
sneers,  which,  like  a  spectre  from  the  pit, 
might  well  appal  the  idolaters  of  the  Fathers, 
and  ought  to  awaken  to  deep  thoughtfulness 
every  Christian  mind.  " 

The  Apostolic  Church  had  a  succession  in 
all  ages — true  and  unbroken  ;  but  not  neces- 
sarily visible,  and  not  always  among  those 
whom  nations  have  honored  or  churches 
canonized.  Liturgical  calendars  of  saints' 
days,  either  fast  or  festival,  are  not  the  places 
in  which  to  read  the  mimes  of  those  who  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  The  real 
Church  history  of  many  a  century  remains 
unrecorded  upon  earth.  The  thick-growing 
tares  have  been  noted  and  registered,  the 
wheat  has  ripened  and  been  gathered  in  un- 
noticed ;  nay,  the  tares  have  been  written  of 
as  wheat,  the  wheat  as  tares.  It  is  now  too 
late  wholly  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  to  re-write 
Church  history ;  but  the  day  of  true  history,  as 
well  as  of  righteous  judgment,  will  at  length 
arrive.  The  evil  shall  not  then  be  known 
as  good,  nor  the  good  as  evil.  Wronged 
names  shall  be  fully  righted ;  the  truth  and 
the  lie  shall  be  brought  up  to  day,  and  the 
hidden  ones  of  fifteen  centuries  shall  start 
gloriously  into  honor  and  reward. 

No  history — not  even  that  of  Carthage  by 
Rome — has  been  so  one-sided  or  unjust  as 
that  of  the  Church.  All  Church  annals,  from 
Eusebius  downward,  are  written  by  the  domi- 
nant ecclcsiasticism  of  the  day.  What  then 
could  we  expect  but  partiality,  either  in 
eulogium  or  censure  ?  We  should  not  trust 
Wiseman  to  write  a  fair  life  either  of  Luther 
or  of  Maatai  Feretti.  "Reminiscences  of 
four  Popes  "  are  not  likely  to  be  credited,  any 
more  than  "  Lives  of  four  Reformers  "  would 
have  been  by  the  same  hand.  What  picture 
of  Calvin  would  Tomline  have  drawn  ;  what 
history  of  the  Reformers  could  come  from 
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Newman,  of  Covenanters  from  Napier,  of 
Methodists  from  Robert  Southey,  or  of  Evan- 
gelicals from  Henry  Drummond?  In  His 
providential  sovereignty,  God  has  so  ordered 
it,  that  the  true  Church-life  should  remain 
hidden — the  name,  the  love,  the  faith,  the 
holiness,  of  His  genuine  Israel  unknown. 
They  had  none  to  write  of  them  who  could 
appreciate  them,  and  they  who  could  appreci- 
ate them  had  neither  the  pen  nor  the  voice 
that  would  be  listened  to  or  regarded. 

Writing  and  publishing  in  early  centuries 
was  a  formidable  tiling  to  men  who  had  no 
patronage,  nor  wealth  nor  influence.  They 
who  had  none  of  these  must  suffer  wrongs 
unredressed,  and  hear  slander  heaped  upon 
the  helpless,  without  being  able  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  public  in  their  defence.  They 
might  speak,  but  they  were  unheard ;  they 
might  write,  but.  they  were  unregarded. 
Voice  and  pen  were  alike  useless ;  opinions 
were  misrepresented;  characters  calumni- 
ated ;  names  branded  as  identical  with  schism 
and  heresy,  which  in  purer  ages  would  have 
won  honor  and  love. 

A  juster  ecclesiastical  history  is  now  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  those  who 
have  been  hitherto  named  heretics  were  pro- 
testors against  the  errors  of  the  age,  and 
assailants  of  the  pretensions  of  an  all-power- 
ful hierarchy.  Such  men  as  Novatian,  Nes- 
torius,  Vigilanlius,  and  Apollinaris,  have  not 
deserved  the  evil  report  which  has  for  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  years,  both  among  Prot- 
estants and  Romanists,  overshadowed  their 
names.  We  have  no  account  of  them  save 
from  unscrupulous  enemies.  Their  works 
have  perished,  and  the  fragments  by  which  we 
have  judged  them  hitherto  are  gathered  from 
the  pages  of  controversialists,  whose  enmity 
discolored  and  distorted  every  thing.  It  has 
been  Rome's  practice  to  affix  the  name  of 
heretic  to  any  one  who  doubts  her  dogmas  or 
discredits  her  pretensions ;  nor  has  she  greater 
heretics  in  her  list  than  Luther  and  Calvin. 
We  have  given  no  heed  to  her  calumnies 
against  good  men  dt  jing  these  last  three 
centuries ;  but  most  perversely  and  unaccount- 
ably have  we  retained  her  post-apostolic  as 
well  as  her  medieval  nomenclature.  We  still 
acquiesce  in  her  condemnation  of  those  whom 
we  may  call  her  earlier  heretics,  and  trust  her 
judgment  both  as  to  their  opinions  and  their 
characters.    We  have  reversed  her  decision 
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which  condemned  Huss  to  the  flames ;  but 
we  have  not  reconsidered,  far  less  cancelled, 
her  criminating  decrees  against  Apollinaris, 
and  Nestorius,  and  Vigilantius. 

How  slowly  do  we  learn  to  be  just!  How 
inveterate  is  the  prejudice  of  history  !  Must 
we  go  to  Gibbon  for  a  true  idea  of  that  which 
we  have  so  long  persisted  in  calling  "  the 
Church  ?  "  Must  we  learn  from  him  the  true 
story  of  that  which  we  have  long  called  Chris- 
tianity; but  which  was  in  fact  nothing  but 
Christian  Platonism  or  baptized  Paganism  ? 

It  is  well  to  do  justice  to  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  hurl  back 
the  name  of  heretic,  so  liberally  lavished  on 
them  by  Rome.  But  there  are  others  whose 
wronged  reputations  call  for  justice  as  loudly 
as  these.  In  accepting  the  name  of  heresy 
and  the  title  of  heretic  from  the  dominant 
ecclesiaeticism  of  ten  centuries,  we  have  joined 
in  one  of  the  foulest  persecutions  that  was 
ever  planned,  persecutions  against  the  charac- 
ters of  the  true  saints,  the  veritable  Israel  of 
God.  We  have  not  only  authenticated  the 
canonized  pandemonium  of  the  great  Anti- 
christian  apostasy*  and  acknowledged  as  sainu 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  but  we 
have  equally  homologated  her  aspersions  of 
men  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 

What  was  the  heresy  of  Nestorius?  He 
protested  against  the  use  of  that  epithet  of 
Mary,  which  is  Rome's  watchword,  and  the 
seed  of  her  Mariolatry— Owtvkos.  R  was  not 
merely  that  he  was  stumbled  at  the  old  Pagan 
title  of  Cybele  being  applied  to  the  mother 
of  Christ;  but  he  perceived  its  unscriptural- 
nesB,  and  he  foresaw  the  germinant  creature- 
worship  of  which  it  was  to  be  made  the 
vehicle.  Hence  he  was  accused  of  separating 
the  natures  of  Christ ;  though  he  separated 
them  no  more  than  we  do  now,  w  ho  freely 
own  Mary  as  "  the  mother  of  Him  who  is 
God,"  but  who  repudiate  as  unscriptural  the 
name,  "  Mother  of  God."  A  tyrannical  hier- 
archy condemned  him ;  and  we  to  this  day 
join  them  in  casting  out  his  name  as  evil. 
He  threatened  to  be  a  troublesome  pro- 
testor, with  both  Scripture  and  antiquity  on 
his  side ;  and  he  had  to  be  written  down  by 
the  "  powers  that  were,"  and  proclaimed  a 
heretic. 

What  had  Apollinaris  done  to  merit  the 
evil  reports  the  Church  history  has  loaded 
him  with  ?    He  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
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refinement  evidently ;  one  who  loved  poetry 
and  wrote  Christian  hymns  for  the  Church. 
He  was  a  man  too  that  loved  and  studied  his 
Bible.  But  he  had  in  some  way  offended  the 
priesthood.  Probably  he  was  too  independ- 
ent for  them.  He  was  charged,  as  usual,  with 
heresy.  Taking  even  the  representation  of 
his  enemies,  his  errors  arose  from  jealous 
fear  of  encroachments  upon  the  supreme 
Godhead  of  his  Lord.  His  words  were  dis- 
torted by  his  enemies  into  heresy.  Athan- 
asius  and  Basil  set  about  wriling  him  down. 
Tin's  was  soon  accomplished ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian poet  of  his  day,  the  scholar  of  his  age, 
the  simple  Christian  man,  was  silenced.  His 
works  are  not  extant ;  and  even  his  hymns 
have  perished. 

Do  these  statements  seem  extreme  ?  Let 
the  student  inquire  for  himself.  He  will  find 
that  more  of  Church  history  requires  to  be 
re-written  than  he  is  aware  of.  If  we  are 
too  anti-patristic,  there  arc  not  wanting 
Churchmen  who  will,  with  all  cordiality,  set 
us  right.  We  shall  have  done  no  great 
harm,  if  we  have  suggested  the  necessity  for 
further  excavations  under  the  venerable 
mounds  and  towers  of  Babylon  the  Great. 
There  may  be  gems  buried  there,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  will  repay  the  most  expen- 
sive and  elaborate  research. 

Ncander  d^cs  a  little  in  this  way  ;  and  has 
not  been  quite  so  tractable  as  other  Protes- 
tant annalists,  nor  so  afraid  to  move  out  of 
the  beaten  path  of  time-honored  ecclesiasti- 
cism.  Would  that  he  had  ventured  a  little 
farther.  We  are  sorry  to  find  the  Swiss  his- 
torian of  the  Reformation  so  completely  sat- 
isfied with  his  patristic  trammels.  He  and 
Gasparin,  and  Bungencr  and  Viguet,  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  hesitated  a  little 
before  indorsing  so  many  of  Home's  pane- 
gyrics on  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Professor  Blunt  is  too  much  of  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  Fathers  to  suit  our  ideas  of  a 
true  Church  historian.  Mr.  Owen  is  not  so 
much  an  apologist  for  the  Fathers  as  an  ex- 
positor of  their  works.  Higher,  we  suspect, 
in  his  Churchmanship  than  even  Blunt,  he 
has  given  us  a  readable,  and  in  many  respects 


a  fair,  candid,  and  temperate  volume.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  Catena,  and  gives  us  liberal 
extracts  in  every  chapter.  Probably  he 
would  "  go  through  *  with  his  principles,  and 
reverence  all  that  he  finds  in  the  old  folios  of 
the  Church.  In  his  chapters  on  Predestina- 
tion, he  seems  frankly  to  accept  the  Calvinism 
of  Augustine  as  part  of  patristic  theology. 
Not  so  Professor  Blunt.  He  cannot  accept 
Calvinism  even  as  Augustinianism ;  but  dislikes 
and  condemns  it  in  any  form.  Was  it  in 
irony,  or  was  it  in  the  excess  of  his  anti-Cal- 
vinistic  zeal,  that  he  parades  Origen's  Univer- 
salism  as  a  proof  that  he  was  no  Calvinist  ? 
Of  course,  the  man  who  mutilated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  who  held  Purgatory, 
who  accounted  for  the  existence  of  evil  by 
the  pro-existence  of  souls,  who  denied  etcrna 
judgment,  and  maintained  the  salvation  of 
men  and  devils,  was  no  narrow-minded  Cal 
vinistic,  no  pinched  exclusionist.  But  surelj 
anti-Calvinistic  Churchmen,  whether  low  or 
high,  cannot  strengthen  their  cause  by  appeals 
to  such  defenders  of  the  faith  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Platonist !  It  is  no  discredit  to  Calvin- 
ism that  it  was  attacked  and  undermined  in 
early  ages  by  the  Origenistic  philosophy. 

God  has  spoken  to  us  by  His  prophets 
and  apostles;  above  all,  by  His  Son.  He 
has  not  bo  spoken  to  us  by  any  since  the 
apostles  passed  away.  Assuredly  He  has 
not  fo  spoken  to  us  by  the  gathers.  The 
teaching  of  these  last  is  not  divine  teaching, 
even  though  it  were  much  more  perfect  than 
we  have  found  it  to  be.  Their  vast  volumes 
may  embody  much  truth,  much  eloquence, 
much  genius;  but  they  bring  us  under  no 
responsibility  either  to  hear  or  to  obey.  Let 
the  Fathers  take  their  place  in  the  shelves  of 
human  authorship,  and  be  ranked  according 
to  the  amount  of  truth  which  they  may  be 
found  to  contain.  Let  their  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy, in  60  far  as  it  was  harmonized  or  sys- 
tematized, stand  for  what  it  is  worth.  Let 
their  expositions  of  Scripture  be  duly  con- 
sulted and  studied ;  but  let  them  not  be  set 
up  as  oracles,  or  judges,  or  tests.  Let  them 
not  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 
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From  The  Spectator,  22  May. 
WHERE  IS  THE  MISTAKE? 

TnERE  is  a  question  which  must  be  asked 
in  Parliament,  whatever  else  is  doing  there, 
and  no  time  must  be  lost  about  it. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Paris,  reports  to  his  Government  a  conversa- 


They  cannot  hare  forgotten,  and  they  never 
will  forget,  the  series  of  telegrams  inter- 
changed about  this  matter  before  the  Empe- 
ror's visit  to  OslK>rne  last  summer,  and  they 
are  perfectly  aware  how  our  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  trade  have  been  confirmed  and 
stimulated  by  the  evidence  afforded  since  that 
time  of  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  caused  in 


tion  with  Count  Walewski,  which  so  seriously 
involves  the  character  and  reputation  of  Eng-  Afnca  b>' the  Regis  slave-catching.  It  is  true, 
land,  that  some  effort  must  be  made  without  |he  contractors  themselves  have  lost  largely  ; 
delay  to  ascertain  how  such  a  mistake  could  ,,ul  tha*1?  no  compensation  to  other  powers 
have  arisen,  and  thereby  to  arrest  the  mischief  c»KnSed  in  ih*  protection  of  Afnca  for  the 
it  is  doing  in  America.  Mr.  Mason  declares  breaking  up  of  civilization,  the  swamping  of 
that  he  questioned  Count  Walewski  about  the  !  peaceful  industry  the  outbreak  of  native  wars, 
Regis  contract  for  supplying  the  French  colo-  I  cauRed  b)'.  this  illicit  method  of  supplying 
nip.  with  African  labor*™.— th*  nrhprnp  whioh  I  colonics  with  labor  which  may  easily  be  had 

in  a  perfectly  innocent  way.  Some  Member, 
or  some  good  many  Members,  must  learn  for 


nies  with  African  laborers, — the  scheme  which 
in  England  is  called  "  the  disguised  slave- 
trade," — and  that  Count  Walewski's  reply  to 
his  particular  inquiry — what  the  English  said 
to  the  scheme — was  that  M  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  not  object  to  the  French 
scheme  while  the  wants  of  the  British  colonies 


us  how  and  where  the  mistake  arose ;  and 
Mr.  Mason  will,  of  course,  immediately  rectify 
his  statement,  and  let  the  Americans  know 
that  all  importation  of  negroes  into  all  colo- 


were  being  supplied  by 
This  sentence  is  publish 


the  Coolie  trode."  |  mes  °f  states  included  in  the  treaty  will  be 
published  in  America  as  a 


verbatim  passage  from  the  Ambassador's  let- 
ter. It  is  our  business — every  Englishman's 
business — to  insist  on  knowing  how  a  state- 


treated  as  slave-trading,  unless  it  is  proved 
that  the  negroes  have  made  their  bargain  as 
free  agents.  The  French  contractors  are  al- 
ready aware  that  such  is  the  practical  view 


ment  so  untrue  can  have  been  furnished  to  taken  by  our  Government  and  the  people, 
Mr.  Cass.    Every  American  who  reads  Eng-  and  their  agents  at  sea. 
lish  newspapers  must  be  aware  that  there  is  1  . lhe  consequences  of  this  misstatement  are 
nothing  like  truth  in  the  statement,  if  anv  re-  already  very  serious.    The  American  Minis- 


gard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  declarations  of  our 
Ministers  in  Parliament.    Our  newspapers 


ter's  comment  on  his  own  story  is  this.  "  I 
feel  quite  confident  that  in  future  we  will  see 


have  informed  all  the  world,  (it  is  difficult  to  t,,e  fanatical  denunciations  of  American  slav- 
conceive  how  Mr.  Mason  can  be  an  exception,  !  ery  greatly  moderated,  if  not  silenced,  in 
unless  he  is  treated  like  the  Paris  public  as  ;  France, —  perhaps  in  England."    No  doubt 

to  privation  of  newspapers,)  that  the  Anglo-  [  Xj£l  ™L~J1?A*??T*  ™Z™™el  J°gtether 
French   alliance  was  seriously  endangered 
eleven  months  ago  by  our  reprobation  of  the 


with  every  opinion  and  feeling  which  displeases 
the  Emperor  :  but  the  nation  which  abolished 
new  disguised  Frencfi  slave-trade,  and  by  the  s,avery  as  the  French  did,  is  not  likely  to  he- 
Em  peror's  obstinacy  in  sustaining  the  scheme,  i  come  "moderate'  in  its  reprobation  of  the 
The  replies  of  our  "Ministers  to  repeated  in.  institution ;  and  especially  now,  when  it  is 

auirics  in  both  Houses  are  upon  record ;  and  revolutionizing  the  leading  republic  of  the 
tev  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  any  such  w°rld.  Of  English  opinion  about  slavery  not 
agreement  as  Count  Walewski  is  said  to  have  a  word  need  be.  mid  to  Englishmen.  But  the 
reported.  No  analogy  between  the  imiwrta-  cffectc, 0,1  Americans  is  very  disastrous.  Sev- 
tion  of  coolies,  as  at  present  conducted  m  our  er.nJ  Southern  legislatures  have  been  occupied, 
colonies,  and  the  virtual  alxluction  of  negroes  Wllmn  a  year,  with  proposals  about  one  or  an- 

by  the  French  contractors,  has  ever  been  ad-  olner  kllld  of  slave-trade,  as  an  immediate 

_  *«. .  i «   .»i  ... 


mitted  in  this  country,  or,  according  to  their 
own  public  testimonv,  by  our  Ministers  of  the 
late  or  present  Cabinet.  Those  Ministers 
have  never  had  any  right  to  pledge  this  coun- 
try to  connivance  at  the  French  scheme;  nor, 


consequence  of  the  French  policy.  In  one 
state  it  was  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Regis 
method ;  and  in  another  it  was  to  be  a  meth- 
od of  inducement  to  free  negroes  to  sell  them- 
selves into  slavery  for  terms  of  years :  while 


we  believe,  has  any  impression  of  the  kind  I  elsewhere  it  was  to  be  a  real  reopening  of  the 
ever  been  conveyed  to  Count  Walewski.  It  j  African  slave-trade.  In  any  case,  it  was  an 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  parties  important  object  to  obtain  something  like 
concerned  are  so  thoroughly  aware  of  the  in-  British  sanction ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
domitablc  repugnance  of  England  to  the  present  untrue  statement  made  public  in  the 
whole  policv,  and  of  our  resolute  intention  to  Senate  at  Washington.  The  mildest  inter- 
watch  and  'baffle  it,  as  the  Emperor  of  the  pretation  m  that  » the  wish  was  father  to  that 
French,  and  his  minister,  Count  Walewski.  thought." 
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Instead  of  entering  here  on  the  large  sub- 
ject of  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,— of 
the  labor  of  a  foreign  race — and  of  the  rea- 
sons which  seem  to  show  such  importation  to 
be  needless  and  mischievous  even  in  the  best 
known  case,  (that  of  the  Coolies  in  British 
colonies,)  we  must  just  notice  two  points  sug- 
gested by  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Cass  and  Lord  Napier,  produced  in  the  Senate 
at  Washington. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Cass  informed  Lord 
Napier,  with  anv  expectation  of  being  be- 
lieved, that  no  American  of  his  generation 
had  ever  seen  a  native  African  slave  on  the 
high  seas  or  landed  on  American  territory  ? 
The  legal  slave-trade  ceased  in  1808.  Are 
we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  landings  of  new 
supplies  since  ?  Is  it  a  quibble  occasioned  by 
the  intervention  of  Cuba,  whence  it  is  under- 
stood that  large  supplies  have  been  derived  ? 
And  did  the  inter-state  slave-trade  escape 
Mr.  Cass's  memory  while  denouncing  tne 
trade  as  indefensible  ?  ^  Mr.  Cass  knows  as 
well  as  anybody,  the  opinion  of  constitutional 
lawyers  who  were  any  thing  but  abolitionists, 
— and  Mr.  Webster  for  one, — that  Congress 
has  power  to  prohibit  a  slave-trading  between 
the  States ;  and  no  late  denunciations  of  such 
traffic  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  can  countervail  the  practical  encourage- 
ment given  by  Mr.  Cass  as  an  American 
statesman,  to  the  whole  institution,  through- 
out his  long  career.  If  he  had  thought  so  ill 
of  it  on  the  high  seas  as  he  assumes  to  do,  he 
would  not  have  been  inveterate  about  the 
right  of  search,  at  the  time  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  and  to  this  day,  because,  if  the  com- 
mon object  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  was  to 
stop  the  slave-trade,  both  must  have  been 
willing  to  subject  the  innocence  of  their  mer- 
chant shipping  to  a  common  test.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  the  very  correspondence  in  which 
the  American  statesman  boasts  of  the  anxiety 
of  his  government  at  all  times  to  detect  and 
punish  slave-traders,  he  comes  out  with  the 
declaration  that  "  the  slave-trade  has  been 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a 
lawful  commerce  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
history."  It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  this, 
he  says,  "  Search  or  visit,  it  is  equally  an  as- 
sault on  the  independence  of  nations."  Per- 
haps we  are  as  far  from  admiring  the  method 
of  proceeding  on  one  ground  as  Mr.  Cass  is 
on  another :  and  we  may  agree  with  him  that 
while  there  is  a  demand  for  slaves  there  will 
be  a  slave-trade  under  all  impediments.  But 
the  remarkable  inconsistencies  which  appear 
in  Mr.  Cass's  statements  and  reasonings  in- 
spire a  strong  curiosity  to  see  how  they  were 
met  by  Lord  Napier. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  suggested 
by  the  whole  incident.  We  have  a  new  hint 
here  of  the  mischief  of  our  practice  of  diplo- 


matic secrecy.  By  the  fatal  method  of  treat- 
ing with  foreign  powers,  which  enables  our 
Ministers  to  dispose  of  our  national  reputa- 
tion as  they  please  while  acting  and  speaking 
in  our  name,  we  have  lately  sunk  to  a  point 
of  diareputableness,  for  which  our  Clarendons, 
Palmerstons,  and  Malmsburys  should  be 
judged,  and  not  we,  the  people  of  England, 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  they  were  doing, 
and  can  only  express  our  indignation  when  it 
is  too  late.  It  is  highly  important  for  us  to 
know  what  Lord  Napier  said  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Cass's  ingenious  historical  allegations  and  po- 
litical reasonings.  We  cannot  be  sure  till  we 
see  the  entire  correspondence,  how  far  Lord 
Napier  is  qualified  by  knowledge  to  confute 
his  antagonist,  however  confident  we  may  feel 
of  his  right  convictions  and  intentions.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  partial  publication  before 
us  is  a  device  to  amuse  the  American  people 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Kansas  Bill,  and  propitiate 
their  complacency;  and  it  may  be  true  that 
the  device  was  too  gross,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  friends  are  annoyed  at  the  re- 
sult ;  but  not  the  less  are  we,  as  a  people,  dis- 
abled for  action  and  perplexed  in  our  inten- 
tions, by  being  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  our 
Ambassador's  replies  in  this  case.  Mr.  Cass 
speaks  of  "  several  letters  "  of  Lord  Napier's. 
When  shall  we  see  them  ?  It  will  hardly  do 
to  tell  us  that  there  would  be  peril  to  the  pub- 
lic service  in  our  seeing  them  while  the  other 
side  of  the  correspondence  is  on  board  every 
American  ship  all  round  the  coasts  of  the 
Republic,  and  read  in  all  companies,  from  the 
saloons  of  Astor  House  to  the  rawest  log-hut 
from  Nebraska  to  Florida.  We  must  nave 
Lord  Napier's  letters,  and  Count  Walewski's 
version  of  his  interview  with  the  American 
Ambassador. 


From  The  Spectator. 
OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  SARDINIA. 

In  the  absorbing  excitement  of  the  great 
Indian  debate,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Sardinian  question  may  be  forgot- 
ten. Without  any  minute  reference  to  dates, 
the  diplomatic  situation,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
disclosed  to  the  world,  may  be  described  as 
being  briefly  of  this  kind.  The  English  Leg- 
islature received  certain  assurances  from  Lord 
Malmsbury  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  which,  without 
being  of  a  very  specific  or  categorical  kind,  pro- 
duced the  impression  that  this  country  and 
Sardinia  were  in  cordial  concert  and  accord : 
that  a  line  had  been  taken,  and  suggestions 
made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difference  with 
Naples,  which  were  satisfactory  to  Sardinia. 
That  state  was  virtually  represented  as  follow- 
ing our  lead,  in  full  confidence  in  our  inten- 
tions and  good  will.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject was,  however,  much  modified  subsequently 
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by  the  report  of  a  discussion  in  the  Pied- 
montese  Chambers,  in  which  it  appeared  that 
the  satisfaction  of  Sardinia  v.  as  not  so  entire 
and  unequivocal  as  was  supposed.  Subse- 
quent explanations,  of  a  somewhat  journalis- 
tic or  unofficial  kind,  seem  to  show  that  the 
difference  between  Sardinia  and  England,  as 
to  the  practical  step  to  be  taken  for  procuring 
justice  and  averting  hostilities,  was  not  with- 
out significance.  It  would  appear  that  Eng- 
land pro)M>sed  arbitration,  but  that  Sardinia 
declined  to  submit  to  more  than  mediation. 
The  distinction  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. The  submission  to  an  arbitrator  would 
imply  that  Naples  has  much  more  of  an  ar- 
guable case  in  the  matter  than  seems  true  to 
any  except  Neapolitan  authorities.  And  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  justifiably  have 
urged  upon  Piedmont  to  submit  to  judicial 
consideration  a  question  which  by  our  demand 
of  indemnity  for  Park  and  Watt  we  have  al- 
ready decided  one  way :  it  being  clear  that 
the  case  of  the  Sardinian  subjects  still  held  in  | 
Nea|>olitan  durance,  and  to  Neapolitan  juris- 1 
diction,  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
English  engineers.  'Hie  selection  of  a  medi- 
ator, on  the  other  hand,  admits  no  more  than 
that  there  is  a  difference  and  quarrel  between 
two  states,  so  serious  that  the  ultimate  conse-  j 
qucnces  of  international  dispute  are  most 
likely  to  be  avoided  by  an  impartial  go-be- 
tween, anxious  for  peace,  and  preserving  the 
principals  from  the  irritation  of  direct  and  i 
angry  intercourse.  Nothing  more  of  an  au- 
thentic kind  has  come  to  light  in  the  way  of 
facts.  13ut  public  sentiment  in  Piedmont  ap- 
pears to  be  excited  and  anxious  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  England.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
backing  out  of  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  support  Piedmont;  endeavoring  to  find 
"  loop-holes,"  or  M  construe  lions,"  or  "  inter- 
pretations," relieving  us  from  the  duty  of 
standing  heartily  by  Sardinia.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  irksome  to  reason  specula- 
tively uj>on  the  actual  facts  of  contemporary- 
history  which  are  transacting  themselves  be- 
hind the  curtain  all  the  while.  But  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  remark  that  our  difficulties 
with  that  most  equivocal  ally,  the  Emperor  of, 
the  French,  and  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
question  during  these  last  two  years,  have 
brought  us  into  a  connection  with  Austria,' 
that  raises  a  serious  conflict  of  motives,  and  j 
makes  our  attitude  towards  Piedmont  more 
than  equivocal.  However,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  public  opinion  in  England  will  not  toler- 
ate anything  short  of  full  justice  to  Sardinia 
in  this  quarrel.  It  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  i 
British  empire,  if  the  events  of  the  dispute! 
teach  the  valuable  lesson  that  its  greatest; 
strength  would  be  in  wise  rulers,  righteous 
purposes,  and  itself ;  and  not  in  alliances  with 
mere  military  powers,  with  half-bankrupt  ex- 1 


chequers,  and  discontented  populations,  who 
are  a  source  of  greater  weakness  than  the 
empty  exchequer.  The  old  principle  of  me- 
chanical balance  in  European  affairs  is  break- 
ing down  rapidly.  All  discerning  men  can 
see  this.  It  will  be  well  for  England  if  she 
can  find  a  true  statesman,  able  to  work  out 
with  safety  and  honor  the  inevitable  transition 
to  the  policy  of  "  principles." 

From  The  Spectator,  22  May. 
THE  HYENE  DUEL. 

The  late  duel  has  excited  a  strong  feeling 
in  France,  and  if  the  outrage  is  felt  less 
poignantly  in  England,  it  has  perhaps  created 
more  disgust.  It  is  the  malignant  sign  of  a 
very  malignant  disorder  in  the  French  body 
politic.  It  violates  every  principle  which  can 
render  the  practice  of  duelling  tolerable ;  if, 
indeed,  any  thing  can.  Instead  of  being  an 
appeal  to  equal-handed  combat,  to  a  senj«e  of 
honor  and  chivalrous  feeling,  it  amounts  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  certain  class  can 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  every  man 
who  offends  it.  In  this  country  assassination 
is  detested ;  but  in  Paris  is  committed,  and  we 
wait  anxiously  to  see  whether  with  impunity 
or  not,  a  crime  which  greatly  transcends  that 
of  the  political  assassin ;  for  instead  of  being 
a  combination  to  bring  down  the  head  of  a 
jwwerful  system,  it  is  the  leaguing  of  many 
against  a  single  individual.  The  particular 
circumstances  under  which  the  crime  was  car- 
ried out,  confirm  its  malignity,  and  increase 
its  atrocitv.  After  the  first  combat,  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  M.  Henri  de  Pene  made 
an  apology  for  his  really  trifling  and  play- 
ful strictures.  His  antagonist,  however,  had 
come  to  the  field,  not  even  with  seconds  after 
the  old  fashion,  but  with  forty.  We  were 
told  there  was  a  burst  of  indignation  in  France, 
because  we  did  not  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment alter  our  laws  to  prevent  conspiracies  to 
murder  out  of  our  own  jurisdiction  ;  but  here 
is  a  murder,  and  a  conspiracy  to  do  it,  within 
France  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under 
our  laws,  whether  common  law,  statute  law, 
or  law  of  honor,  so  far  as  that  code  may  be 
called  in,  M.  Hycne  and  his  associates  on  the 
field  could  be  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der; little  doubt  also  that  they  would  be 
convicted  and  punished  as  criminals,  probably 
with  penal  servitude.  Our  powerful  Emperor 
who  nad  three  of  the  conspirators  against 
himself  decapitated,  is  only  able  to  place  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  his  beloved  France 
and  society  under  arrest.* 

*  M.  de  Hyene  may  be  the  descendant  of  an 
officer  who  had  the  same,  or  a  similar  name,  in  the 
days  of  the  first  Napoleon,  whom  we  have  before 
mentioned.  The  hospitable  Genoese  gave  him  an 
entertainment  at  which  there  was  exhibited  a 
great  transparency  representing  a  hyena,  various 
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The  incident  marks  the  social  degradation 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  French  people. 
They  have  to  vote,  by  order,  for  the  represen- 
tatives imposed  upon  them ;  those  representa-  ] 
tives  have  to  endorse  the  imperial  budget,  to 
order.  The  great  French  nation  has  to  live 
in  tutelage ;  all  its  spontaneous  energy  and  j 
genius  are  repressed  or  exiled ;  and  it  has 
therefore  to  submit  itself  to  the  dictate  of  in- 
ferior men.  The  duel  is  a  drama  which  com- 
pletely exposes  the  actual  position  of  France. 
M.  de  Pene,  although  maintaining  himself  by 
the  exercise  of  his  pen,  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  education,  manners,  and  feeling.  The 
conduct  of  his  antagonist  almost  shows  that 
he  was  the  reverse  in  all  those  respects,  or  if 
he  had  a  genealogy,  he  has  lowered  it  to  his 
own  level.  But  under  the  new  regime-  the 
gentleman  is  made  Bubject  to  the  Hycne. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  case  is  even  more 
grave.  The  Emperor  has  professed  through- 
out to  act  in  the  the  name  of  "  France  " ;  but 
in  order  to  attain  the  unrestrained  power 
which  was  necessary  to  his  scheme,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  create  this  pampered  and  un- 
restrainable  French  Army.  We  have  long 
suspected  the  Praetorian  spirit ;  it  is  now 
openly  exulting  in  its  outrages,  not  upon  Eng- 
land, or  Italy,  or  Germany,  but  upon  the 
French  people.  It  has  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  that  you  must  not  laugh  at  its  spurs  un- 
der pain  of  death.  The  Empire,  therefore, 
as  well  as  France,  is  subordinated  to  this 
modern  underbred  and  vulgar  burlesque  of 
Pranorianism.  The  power  which  Napoleon 
intended  to  create  for  himself,  with  certain 
overweening  and  fanatical  notions  more  or 
less  elevated,  turns  out  in  practice  to  have 
been  made  for  men  of  this  stamp,  and  the 
fencing  master  has  become  the  true  despot  in 
France.  Moralists  have  through  all  ages 
pointed  out  the  degrading  effect  of  absolute 
power  upon  him  who  possesses  it.  There  is 
an  art  in  the  despotism  of  the  Emperor,  which 
would  restrain  itself  by  a  certain  taste,  a  tem- 
perance in  its  own  indulgence,  to  avoid  ex- 
haustion and  reaction ;  but  the  Praetorian 
despot  whom  he  has  called  into  existence  is 
of  a  lower  stamp,  and  the  unearned  posses- 
sion of  absolute  power  has  made  him,  like 
Thomas  Hood's  bad  Bashaw,  who  killed  his 
wife  for  giving  him  a  daughter  instead  of  a 
son,  "  wicked — to  a  fault." 


From  Tho  Spectator,  29  May. 
THE  HYENNE  GOVERNMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  scandal  of  the  recent  duel  in  Paris 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated  in 
the  earlier  accounts ;  on  the  contrary,  jt  be- 

enpids  garlanding  him  with  flower*;  and  the  Gen- 
oese courtier-  explained  the  purport  of  this  alle- 
gory :  44  Les  amours  sont  nous,  la  bSto  e'est  vous." 
The  allegory  was  prophetic. 


comes  more  serious  through,  the  explanations 
of  those  who  provoked  it ;  and  their  offence 
against  the  law,  against  decency  and  honor, 
is  aggravated  by  their  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. A  suburban  journal  of  Paris  has  been 
compelled  to  print  an  account  of  the  duel 
Bigned  by  an  officer  of  the  9th  Chasseurs, 
and  countersigned  by  forty-one  of  his  brother 
.officers;  and  in  this  authenticated  version  by 
the  apologists  of  M.  Hyenne,  we  have  in 
many  respects  the  worst  account  of  the  affair 
and  its  motives.  The  original  point,  which  is 
described  as  having  been  an  M  insult  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  Army,"  is  cited.  In  giving  an 
account  of  a  soiree,  u  This  journal  [the 
Figaro'}  said, ■  Remarkable  improvement,  the 
inevitable  sub-lieutenant  was  not  there  ' " ; 
and  the  chastisement  designed  for  the  writer 
by  the  army,  therefore,  is  an  intimation  to 
the  press,  and  to  others  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  they  must  not  comment  on  the 
presence,  absence,  or  demeanor  of  officers  at 
private  parties  ;  to  do  so  is  a  crime  subjecting 
the  criminal  to  capital  punishment.  M. 
Courtiel,  the  officer  who  first  challenged  M. 
Henri  de  Pene,  is  said  to  be  a  younger  man 
than  his  comrade,  and  duels  have  been  fought 
for  the  merest  trifles ;  but  it  was  after  that 
duel  was  fought  that  M.  Hyenne,  one  of  M. 
Courtiel's  seconds,  insisted:  upon  a  second 
combat,  enforced  it  by  M  an  insulting  gesture," 
and  wounded  his  adversary,  as  we  already 
know;  and  it  is  M.  Uog6,  the  other  second, 
who  writes  this  authenticated  apology.  The 
lndustriel  has  also  given  offence,  because,  in 
the  first  account*  of  the  duel,  it  was  stated 
that  after  M.  Courtiel  was  wounded,  u  M. 
Hyenne  thought  fit  to  take  up  the  affair. " 
"This  way  of  telling  the  story ,"  says  the 
military  manifesto,  "  is  insulting  and"  incor- 
rect, for  M.  Hyenne  did  not  avenge  M.  Cour- 
tiel but  the  entire  Army,"  And  in  this 
letter  it  is  asserted  "  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,"  that  "  M.  de  Pene  was  responsible 
for  his  article  not  only  to  an  individual  but  to 
a  class." 

The  outrage  does  not  stop  here.  This 
letter,  so  coolly  proclaiming  the  principles 
'on  which  the  officers  of  the  Armv  intend 
to  act,  was  conveyed  to  the  office  of  the  in- 
(iustriel  by  forty-two  officers  in  uniform.  In 
the  same  letter  the  conduct  of  M.  Hyenne  is 
described  as  "  the  entirely  proper  conduct  of 
that  officer,"  and  the  Army  is  pronounced  to 
be  "  a  good  judge  in  affairs  of  nonor."  Tak- 
ing all  the  facts  together,  therefore,  our  fim 
inference  is  confirmed.  It  is  proclaimed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Army,  that  civilians  must 
not  make  comments  upon  militarv  men,  must 
not  notice  their  proceedings  at  private  parties, 
must  not  express  pleasure  at  their  absence, 
must  not  report  tneir  duels  except  in  terms 
previously  approved, — must  not  criticize  the 
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way  in  which  they  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  must  not  in  fact  venture  to  ex- 
press opinions.  If  they  do,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  levelling  insults  at  a  class;  they 
are  liable  to  a  series  of  engagements  with 
professional  fighters ;  the  only  tribunal  before 
which  they  are  to  appeal  is  the  Army, "  a 
good  judge  in  affairs  of  honor";  and  they 
must  not  even  carry  the  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation  of  society  except  in  terms  sanc- 
tioned by  the  military  court.  Should  civilians 
depart  from  the  edicts  thus  laid  down,  they 
will  be  visited  by  bodies  of  the  military  in 
uniform.  The  Army,  therefore,  is  both  judge 
and  police ;  it  does  not  await  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Emperor  or  of  its  superior  offi- 
cers, but  considers  itself  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent power  in  the  state,  above  the  ordinary 
tribunals. 

These  events  are  in  every  way  calamines  in 
their  significance ;  they  mark  the  degradation 
of  France  more  positively  and  coarsely  than 
it  has  yet  been  defined.  Hitherto  the  Army 
has,  in  a  certain  covert  way,  been  understood 
to  rule  in  slate  affairs ;  it  has  now  intruded 
its  jurisdiction  into  private  life,  it  has  super- 
seded even  the  j>olice  in  society.  Oppression 
and  active  interference,  such  as  this,  become 
dangerous  even  to  the*  Government ;  so  dan- 
gerous, that  the  excess  would  be  checked,  if 
that  Government  were  not  at  the  mercy  of  its 
own  military  creatures.  The  Emperor,  then, 
must  have  fallen  under  the  military  heel  as 
well  as  society.  It  is  bad  for  any  country  to 
be  thus  under  the  control  of  an  Army,  but 
far  worse  when  the  gentlemen  of  a  leading 
country  in  Europe  are  exhibited  in  degrading 
subjection  to  those  whose  acts  proclaim  them 
to  be  not  only  forgetful  of  the  rules  of  gentle 
society  and  of  honor,  but  actually  ignorant  of 
such  rules.  What  for  example  can  be  more 
brutal,  more  cowardly,  or  more  incompatible 
with  the  rudest  idea  of  honor,  than  the  en- 
forcement of  duels  in  succession  by  a  whole 
class  against  an  individual  ?  It  is  true  that 
classes  and  orders  have  in  former  times  taken 
offence  at  individual  acts,  but  in  such  cases 
they  have  elected  some  tneml>er  to  represent 
them,  and  have  not  endeavored  to  overwhelm 
a  single  enemy  by  the  combination  of  many. 
The  vaunted  Army  of  France,  therefore,  has 
degenerated  into  an  organization  of  ruffian- 
ism, and  it  is  the  conduct  of  that  army  which 
the  law,  the  imperial  police,  the  Emj>eror 
himself  stand  aside  to  witness  in  passive  com- 
plicity. There  are  other  signs  tfiat  different 
forms  of  interference  with  the  French,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  or  the  soldiery,  be- 
come intolerable.   Men  of  science  are  de- 

{ wived  of  even  their  photographic  presses, 
est  the  machinery  of  art  should  be  used  for 
purposes  of  political  conspiracy  in  the  public- 
ation of  circulars,  so  universal  'is  the  spirit  of 


disaffection  supposed  to  be.  By  some  com- 
bination following  upon  the  councils,  which 
the  Emperor  has  held  with  the  great  capital- 
ists, a  plan  has  at  last  been  struck  out  to 
suspend  the  sale  of  shares  in  order  to  lull  the 
market ;  and  the  soldier-minister  of  the  in- 
terior has  issued  a  ridiculous  circular  to  the 
trustees  of  charitable  foundations,  half-advis- 
ing, half-commanding  them  to  sell  the  real 
estates  they  hold  in  trust,  in  order  to  give  the 
charities  the  benefit  of  investment  in  the 
Rente.  So  obstinate  is  the  depression  of 
trade  and  the  Bourse,  that  childish  devices  of 
this  kind  are  thought  absolutely  necessary  to 
suspend  a  commercial  crash ;  and  while  trade 
is  powerless  under  the  influence  of  political 
uneasiness,  the  bullies  of  the  army  are  alarm- 
ing, or  rather  disquieting  Paris  with  these 
bravadoes.  It  looks  very  like  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

The  following  letter,  describing  the  "Hyena" 
duel,  has  been  inserted  in  the  Induct  rid  of 
St.  Germain,  at  the  request  of  the  officers  of 
the  1st  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  who  went  to 
the  office  of  the  journal  in  a  body  and  in 
uniform,  ready  "  in  case  of  need  to  require 
its  insertion."  The  publishers  remonstrated ; 
the  officers  considered  that  evidence  of  a 
"  case  of  need." 

"Abbeville,  Mav  20. 
"  Gentlemen — Figaro,  in  its  number  of 
May  6,  inserted  an  article  which  was  an  insult 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  In  giving  an 
account  of  a  soiree  this  journal  said,  1  Re- 
markable improvement — the  inevitable  sub- 
lieutenant was  not  there,'  &c.  On  reading 
this  article,  M.  Courtiel,  a  sub-lieutenant  of 
the  9th  Chasseurs,  in  garrison  at  Amiens,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  M.  de  Pene,  (the  '  Nemo ' 
of  Figaro,)  the  author  of  the  article,  calling 
upon  him  for  satisfaction  for  the  insult  Al- 
most simultaneously  M.  Hyenne,  an  officer  of 
the  same  regiment,  in  garrison  at  Abbeville, 
also  sent  a  challenge  to  M.  de  Pene.  No 
answer  was  sent  to  either  of  these  letters,  but 
Figaro,  of  the  13th,  contained  a  second 
article,  replying,  in  coarse  terms,  to  M.  Cour- 
tis's letter.  Thereupon  this  officer  came  to 
Paris,  accompanied  by  his  two  seconds.  MM. 
Hyenne  and  Roge.  The  meeting  between 
M.  de  Pene  and  M.  Courtiel  took  place  in 
Vesinet  wood.  M.  Courteil  having  received 
a  wound  in  the  fore-part  of  his  arm  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  combat  which  had 
been  of  very  short  duration  (one  minute.) 
M.  Hyenne,  then  approaching  M.  de  Pene, 
addressed  him  with  the  most  perfect  coolness, 
and  the  following  dialogue  occurred — 4 1  also, 
sir,  wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
article,  and  I  signed  my  name  to  my  letter. 
Do  you  remember  it?'  'Yes,  sir,  I  do.' 
'Then  you  owe  me  satisfaction,  and  I  demand 
it  of  you.'    4  But  it  would  be  very  difficult 
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for  me  to  fight  with  all  the  officers  of  the 
army.'  *  You  have  insulted  them  all,  and 
they  have  all  the  right  to  force  you  to  draw 
the  sword.'  1 1  refer  to  my  seconds.'  In  this 
state  of  things  the  seconds  having  intimated 
their  intention  to  leave  the  ground,  M. 
Hyenne  urgently  repeated  his  demand  to 
fight.  He  told  these  gentlemen  that  he  was 
determined  to  fight  M.  de  Pene,  and  that  if  a 
meeting  were  refused  he  should  he  under  the 

Cful  necessity  of  insulting  him.  M.  de 
e  and  his  seconds  continuing  to  refuse,  M. 
Hynne,  after  a  last  entreaty,  which  produced 
no  effect,  used  an  insulting  gesture  (a  chique- 
naud)  towards  his  adversary,  who  thereupon 
asked  his  seconds  what  he  should  do.  Tney 
replied  1  You  must  fight,'  But  one  of  them 
objected  that  M.  Hyenne  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  measure  swords  with  an  adversary 
whose  method  of  fighting  he  had  just  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying.  M.  Hyenne,  who 
had  pistols  about  him,  insisted  that  M.  de 
Pene  should  choose  the  arm  which  he  pre- 
ferred. The  sword  was  chosen,  and  M.  de 
Pene  received  two  wounds.  We  think  it 
necessary  to  give  you  all  the  details  of  this 
double  meeting,  in  order  that  your  opinion 
may  not  be  misled  by  reading  the  contradic- 
tory and  malicious  comments  of  certain  jour- 
nals. For  instance,  in  the  Induslriel  of  St. 
Germain,  which  first  gave  an  account  of  the 
duel,  it  was  stated  that  after  M.  Courtiel  was 
wounded  M.  Hyenne  thought  fit  to  take  up 
the  affair.  This  way  of  telling  the  story  is 
insulting  and  incorrect,  for  M.  Hyenne  did 
not  avenge  M.  Courtiel,  but  the  entire  army. 
This  is  the  proper  place  to  assert  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  that  M.  de  Pene  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  article,  not  only  to  an  individual 
but  to  a  class.  In  the  Figaro  Programme 
of  the  17th,  M.  de  Villcmessont,  in  allusion 
to  the  energetic  and  calm  intervention  of  M. 
Hyenne,  calls  it  an  *  indescribable  scene.' 
He  takes  care  to  notice  only  the  provocation, 
and  passes  over  the  entirely  proper  conduct 
of  that  officer.  The  army,  which  is  such  a 
good  judge  in  affairs  of  honor,  will  appreciate 
the  facts.  The  officers  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillerv  of  the  guard,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
84th  Regiment,  have  spontaneously  assured 
me  of  their  entire  sympathy.  Gentlemen, 
my  desire  is  that  the  army,  to  whom  the 
original  insult  was  addressed,  should  know 
precisely  in  what  way  it  was  avenged. 
"  (Signed)    Roge,  one  of  the  seconds." 

M.  de  Pene  is  still  in  a  dangerous  state, 
but  hopes  of  his  recovery  are  entertained. 
The  Memorial  d' Amiens  states  that  "M. 
Courtiel  and  M.  Hyenne,  principals  in  the 
two  duels  with  M.  de  Pene,  and  M.  Roge, 
second  to  these  gentlemen,  all  three  officers 
in  the  9th  Regiment  of  Chasseurs,  in  garrison 


at  Abbeville,  have  been  summoned  by  the 
Juge  destruction  of  Versailles  to  appear  be- 
fore him  and  undergo  an  interrogatory.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Figaro  has  also  been  re- 
quired to  attend." 

The  Minister  of  War,  wishing  to  stop  the 
consequences  of  the  duel  between  M.  de  Pene 
and  Lieutenant  Hyenne,  has  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  Colonels  commanding  regi- 
ments to  forbid  the  writing  of  letters  by 
officers  to  the  directors  of  newspapers ;  add- 
ing that  the  "  honor  "  of  the  army  stands  too 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  French  people 
and  of  the  whole  world  to  be  affected  by  the 
ill-timed  pleasantry  of  an  obscure  journal. 
There  was  nothing  against  the  "  honor  "  of 
the  army  in  the  Figaro  ;  the  paragraph  had 
merely  reference  to  their  demeanor  in  society. 

Louis  Napoleon.  — It  is  questionable 
whether  the  inscrutable  and  unscrupulous 
man,  who  is  now  supreme  over  the  French 
people,  would  give  up  his  power  without  a 
struggle,  if  he  could  possibly  help  it ;  and 
whether  he  would  quite  so  easily  De  caught . 
off  his  guard  as  Charles  the  Tenth,  Louis 
Philippe,  or  the  Republican  chiefs  of  1851. 
This,  however,  is  a  French  question.  The 
question  for  other  European  countries  is,  how 
far  their  interests  may  be  jeopardized  by  his 
recklessness,  and  whether,  having  gained  a 
throne  by  a  home  coup  d'etat,  he  may  not  try 
to  preserve  it  by  a  foreign  exploit,  that  might 
avert  his  fall  if  not  restore  his  popularity. 
The  more  imminent  the  Imperial  danger  may 
seem  at  home,  the  greater  the  precautions 
that  should  l>e  taken  abroad,  to  guard  against 
a  stroke  of  despair. — Spectator,  29  May. 

From  The  Spectator  2»  Mav. 
THE  RED  SEA  AND  EUPHRATES  LINES. 

The  Times  throws  out  a  good  suggestion, 
probably  not  without  some  reason  for  doing 
so :  it  is  that  the  two  lines  of  telegraph,  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  shall  both 
be  carried  out.  The  suggestion  tends  mate- 
rially to  diminish  the  objections  to  either 
route,  and  would  probably  double  the  advan- 
tages of  both  j  for  we  are  convinced  that  the 
mere  question  of  expense  is  one  that  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  entertained ;  indeed  for 
some  years  there  must  be,  if  simple  prudence 
be  consulted,  an  outlay  far  exceeding  the  ap- 
parent necessity,  considered  solely  with  ref- 
erence to  immediate  objects.  The  promoters 
of  the  rival  lines  have  been  successful  only  in 
frustrating  each  other.  The  route  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  recommended  by  being  capa- 
ble of  speedy  construction,  cheap,  and  "  offer- 
ing information,"  says  the  Times,  M  from  in- 
termediate regions,  whence,  judging  from  the 
present  policy  of  Russia,  such  means  arc 
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likely  henceforth  to  be  most  important." 
That  by  the  Red  Sea  in  more  under  our  own 
control,  less  liable  to  interruption  from  the 
disorder  of  native  tribes,  with  their  doubtful 
allegiance,  and  it  coincides  with  our  ordinary 
route  to  India.  The  objection  to  the  Eu- 
phrates line  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  cut  off, 
either  by  the  spontaneous  barbarism  of  native 
tril>es,  or  by  foreign  intrigues,  Russian  for  ex- 
ample. The  grand  objection  to  the  Suez 
route  is,  that  the  promoters  have  never  yet 
mustered  a  subscribed  capital.  The  conduct 
of  the  late  Government  appeared  to  be  dic- 
tated by  an  a  priori  prejudice  against  the 
Suez  plan,  and  a  strange  favor  shown  to  the 
Euphrates  route,  which  had  a  look  of  favor- 
ing certain  railway  proprietors,  whose  prop- 
erty in  India  would  be  rendered  much  more 
valuable  by  the  accession  of  this  telegraphic 
property,  to  say  nothing  of  a  contemplated 
line  of  railway.  These  objections  are  practi- 
cal. The  encouragement  of  both  routes  tends 
to  remove  the  objections.  Manifestly  a  little 
favor  would  soon  raise  the  capital  for  the  Suez 
line,  which  would  on  the  whole  be  that  best 
guaranteed  by  the  constant  traffic  which  is 
making  the  lied  Sea  an  Anglo-Indian  high- 
way. The  existence  of  both  lines  also  would 
much  tend  to  diminish  any  motives  for  the 
destruction  of  either  of  them,  and  in  the  case 
of  accidents  there  would  be  no  stoppage  of 
Thus  the  cost  for  the  double 


construction  appears  to  be  the  guarantee  for 
maintaining  either  of  the  lines  even  singly. 

Indeed  we  say  there  must,  for  efficiency  of 
communication,  be  a  great  surplus  expendi- 
ture :  while  the  telegraph  is  in  operation  it 
will  be  absolutely  essential,  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  maintain,  perhaps  to  increase,  cer- 
tainly to  accelerate,  the  communication  by  the 
ordinary  means.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
venient to  our  enemies  than  an  absolute  reli- 
ance of  our  Government  and  our  trading 
public  upon  any  telegraphic  line  alone.  It  is 
obvious  that  for  the  purpose  of  speedy  inter- 
course, we  must  be  prepared,  in  peace 'as  well 
as  in  war  time,  to  keep  up  the  speediest 
steam-ship  transit,  in  anticipation  that  the 
two  lines  of  telegraph  might  both  be  broken 
in  a  single  night ;  for  independently  of  acci- 
dent, wnich  miglit  without  any  very  great 
improbability  inflict  such  an  injury,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the"  means  of  inflicting  it  would  be 
quite  purchasable  by  any  power  disposed  to 
lay  out  the  requisite  amount  of  cash  in  bribery. 

Heretofore  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
has  been  so  unintelligibly  indiscreet  that  it 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  wild  guesses 
such  as  Mr.  Urquhart  would  venture ;  and  j 
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the  same  remark  applies  to  the  opposition 
which  "  England  "has  offered  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
For  some  time  we  believed  that  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  of  this  work  would  preclude  its 
execution ;  but  the  investigations  which  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  has,  with  so  much 
ability  and  energy,  caused  to  be  made  in  the 
district,  go  far  to  counteract  that  unfavorable 
impression.  His  reports,  and  they  appear  in 
the  main  to  be  trustworthy,  would  prove  that 
such  difficulties  are  not  so'great  as  many  that 
have  been  overcome  for  less  objects.  But,  it 
is  said,  England  sets  her  face  against  the 
scheme,  since  it  would  open  the  route  to  India 
for  all  the  world  as  well  as  herself.  But  why 
should  not  the  road  to  India  be  ojH*ned  to  all 
the  world  ?  England  has  not,  since  Peel's 
day,  rested  the  maintenance  of  her  power 
upon  any  kind  of  "  protection."  Our  strength 
is  not  to  be  preserved  if  we  trust  to  the  acci- 
dent of  a  natural  dike,  which  any  living  engi- 
neer could  cut  through  if  allowed ;  on  the 
contrary,  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  the  route  to  the  East,  exclusively  by  favor 
of  natural  difficulties,  we  restrict  the  profits 
of  our  Eastern  estates,  and  expose  ourselves 
to  incursions  through  the  ingenuity  of  foreign 
powers.  Let  us  throw  o|>en  the  route,  and 
what  must  be  the  effect  ?  That  other  coun- 
tries will  become  more  commercial  than  they 
are,  other  nations  will  enlarge  their  intercourse 
with  the  East,  with  each  other,  and  with  our- 
selves, and  the  great  guarantees  of  peace 
must  be  multiplied  on  all  hands.  Are  we 
afraid  of  competition  in  this  ra%c  ?  Is  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  a  race  in  which  every  runner 
wins  his  prize,  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
prizes  of  the  rest  ?  Let  us  inveigle  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  of  America  to  approach 
us  in  the  amplest  commerce  that  can  be  de- 
veloped out  of  our  Eastern  empire;  and  if 
we  simply  do  justice  to  the  invention,  energy, 
and  perseverance  which  we  boast,  we  can  keep 
the  start,  which  we  already  have,  with  some- 
thing like  a  proportion  of  advance.  In  that 
free  trade  of  international  intercourse  we 
should  of  necessity  be  the  dominant  state, 
through  the  power  of  our  example,  our 
greater  weight  in  capital,  and  the  influence 
which  we  must  possess  in  that  great  partner- 
ship from  the  last  reason.  No  course  more 
conducive  to  the  safety  and  ascendancy  of 
England  could  be  invented,  than  spontane- 
ously to  abolish  any,  even  accidental,  monop- 
oly of  the  East,  and  to  throw  wide  open  the 
portals  of  the  Red  Sea,  though  we  were  to 
constitute  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  as  he 
so  well  deserves  to  be,  the  doorkeeper. 
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From  The  Spectator,  29  May. 
MR.  RAREY'S  TEACHING. 

In  France  they  are  going  through  the 
hard  and  apparently  impracticable  lesson  of 
trying  to  eat  their  horses :  in  England  we 
are  learning  to  make  friends  of  our  horses ; 
and  the  lesson  taught  by  practical  Mr.  Rarey 
appears  to  be  a  good"  deal  more  successful 
and  profitable  than  that  inculcated  by  the 
philosophic  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire.  By  degrees 
Mr.  Uarey's  system,  which  has  hitherto  been 
told  as  a  secret  to  six  or  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple who  paid  ten  guineas  apiece  for  the  ex- 
clusive information,  is  gradually  oozing  out : 
and  no  confidences  are  broken  when  some 
slight  hints  of  his  last  lecture  in  London  are 
given  to  an  expectant  public.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  new  pupils  found  the  teacher  in  the 
riding  enclosure  of  the  Roundhouse ;  the 
famous  horse  Cruiser,  "  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind,"  assisted  at  the  seance.  He 
showed  his  regenerated  condition  by  a  sub- 
dued, perhaps  saddened,  yet  mild  and  con- 
templative demeanor.  The  horse  who  was 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  lecture  appears 
to  have  been  an  animal  of  no  peculiar  vices. 
The  Professor  went  through  his  method  be- 
fore his  pupils,  explaining  each  part  of  the 
process  as  he  executed  it ;  making  no  secret, 
showing  that  he  relied  upon  no  trick,  and 
avowing  for  the  thousandth  time  that  his  dis- 
covery rested  exclusively  upon  an  observation 
of  the  horse,  of  his  disposition,  of  the  mo- 
tives which  work  within  the  recesses  of  the 
equine  breast.  Without  drugs,  without  aids 
and  appliances,  without  a  whip,  spur,  or 
tnreat,  meeting  the  horse  as  a  stranger,  Mr. 
Rarey  can  reduce  him  at  once  to  his  will, 
make'  him  follow  his  new  master,  lie  down, 
turn  over,  take  the  teacher's  head  between 
his  legs,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sofa,  listen  ] 
to  the  beating  of  a  drum  not  only  without  I 
fear  or  anger,  but  on  this  occasion  with  a! 
liveliness  as  marked  as  the  obedience  ;  the 
horse  being  perfectly  docile  and  positively 
*  frisky." 

A  bonne-bouche  was  reserved  for  the  con- 
clusion. No  horse,  however  savage,  is  proved 
to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new 
master;  but  a  question  had  arisen  whether 
the  system  woula  hold  good  with  the  conge- 
ner of  the  horse,  the  hitherto  untameablc 
zebra.  The  Zoological  Society  kindly  placed 
one  of  these  animals  at  the  professor  s  dis- 
jx>sal.  Neither  blandishments  nor  biscuits 
had  ever  Jet  subdued  this  creature  to  ra- 
tional demeanor ;  and  the  zebra  entered  the 
enclosure  with  every  sign  of  furious  dislike 
for  the  whole  transaction.  Indeed,  though  | 
not  unconvinced  by  Mr.  Rarey's  peculiar 
logic,  he  kept  up  to  the  last  a  savage  scream 
by  way  of  protest,  and  before  leaving  the  j 
enclosure  bit  defiantly  at  one  of  the  grooms,  J 


as  if  to  prove  that  his  temper  was  still  sub- 
stantially that  which  he  inherited  from  his 
ancestors.  But  he  could  not  wholly  with- 
stand the  firm  gentleness  of  the  horsemaster. 
Although  with  a  reluctant  cry,  he  obeyed 
even  as  the  horses  had  done;  he  followed, 
he  lay  down,  he  turned  over  in  the  new 
equine  fashion  ;  and  at  last  he  submitted  to 
be  patted  by  the  hand  of  one  of  Mr.  Rarey's 
fair  pupils.  For  those  who  when  he  sprung 
into  the  enclosure,  looked  to  the  strength  of 
the  barrier  which  protected  them  as  their 
only  safety,  now  approached  him  without  fear 
or  hesitation. 

Mr.  Rarey  calls  the  principle  of  his  method 
"  my  discovery,"  and  justly ;  for  if  some  have 
before  stumbled  upon  its  guiding  principle, 
they  have  not  generalized  it,  constructed  an 
art  upon  it,  or  reduced  it  to  a  system.  If  we 
may  now  believe  the  stories  of  those  u  whis- 
perers "  who  have  subdued  the  horse  to  their 
will,  they  have  either  arrived  at  their  secret 
without  understanding  it,  which  is  most  pro- 
bable, or  they  treated  their  secret  as  empi- 
rics, and  kept  it  to  themselves.  Numbers, 
from  the  Arab  of  the  desert  to  the  common- 
est omnibus-driver,  have  found  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  principle  of  kindness 
could  master  the  horse.  It  is  the  establish- 
ing of  complete  mental  communication  with 
the  beast.  Thus,  amongst  the  obscurest 
hackney-carringe-drivcrs  of  the  metropolis, 
there  is  a  man  who  can  put  a  pair  of  cattle, 
not  remarkable  in  appearance  or  condition, 
to  high  speed  in  trotting  or  galloping,  simply 
by  the  sound  of  his  feet  upon  the  foot-board ; 
can  evoke  signs  of  sympathy  from  them,  by 
a  kind  word ;  and  can  m  this  way  beat  the 
finest  horses  and  the  most  distinguished 
drivers,  though  one  of  his  humble  beasts  had 
been  literally  rescued  from  the  knacker's. 
This  is  a  kind  of  competition  with  the 
knacker  rather  more  successful  than  that 
which  M.  Geoflroi  St.  Hilaire  and  his  pupils 
are  now  attempting  in  France,  with  what 
stomach  they  can. 

Mr.  Rarey's  success  has  of  course  prompted 
a  very  obvious  and  natural  question.  A 
learned  witness  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  medical  qualifications,  early  in  the  century 
being  asked  whether  he  prescribed  for  ani- 
mals, answered,  "Yes,  I  sometimes  doctors 
cows,  and  sometimes  humans."  Mr.  Rarey 
has  shown  the  true  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment for  horses :  he  has  extended  his  system 
to  zebras ;  we  know  on  the  authority  of  the 
poem,  "  If  I  had  a  donkey,"  that  the  system 
may  be  extended  to  asses,  and  why  should  it 
stop  short  of  44  humans  ?  "  It  is  evidently 
very  sound  economy.  Even  as  applied  to 
horses  alone,  it  must  result  in  many  kinds  of 
saving.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nervous 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  whipping  and 
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scourging,  now  proved  to  be  useless,  has  oc- 
casioned more  wear  and  tear  than  all  that 
hard  work,  even  of  a  London  omnibus  horse, 
which  dooms  him  to  the  knacker's  in  five 
years.  Our  humble  friend,  the  Rarey  "  born 
to  blush  unseen,"  has  proved  that  the  horse's 
life  may  be  extended  beyond  the  knacker's 
term.  "How  much  of  risk  and  injury,  if  not 
of  death,  has  been  caused  by  the  viciousness 
or  imj>erfect  management  of  the  horse  ? 


always  been  regarded  as  an  ebullition  of 
mere  sentiment.  But  perhaps  it  pointed  to 
a  deeper  practical  moral  insight  into  ques- 
tions affecting  the  dealing  of  man  with  man, 
as  well  as  with  beast,  than  has  usually  been 
seen  in  the  words. 


THE  MORMON  FLIGHT. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  the  mo- 
tive which  has  impelled  the  Mormons  to  aban- 
We  have  found  a  way  by  which  the  animal !  don  Utah  and  seek,  a  new  home  in  the  wilds 


can  be  rendered  more  valuable,  and  the  pre- 
mium on  life  assurance,  even  for  "  sporting 
gents,"  reduced.  But  how  vast  the  economy 
if  the  same  principle  could  be  extended  to 
the  human  animal !  There  is  not  a  country 
in  the  world  where  the  saving  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  power  of  calculation.  The  treat- 
ment which  Crusier  had  undergone  before 
the  Rarey  era,  completely  illustrates  what 
we  may  call  the  Austrian  principle.  The 


of  Mexico.  The  rumor  that  thev  have  merely 
withdrawn  from  the  city  in  order  to  fortify 
themselves  elsewhere,  is  clearly  absurd — for 
if  they  were  resolved  to  fight  thev  would  have 
done  it  in  advance  of  their  settlements  and 
for  their  protection,  rather  than  after  having 
abandoned  them  to  the  enemy.  They  have 
unquestionably  abandoned  their  city  ; — and 
the  question  will  occur  to  every  one  how  it  is 
that  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls, 


animal  was  a  terror  to  his  rulers ;  the  ad-  [  with  houses,  lands,  homes,  cities  and  settle- 
ministrative  groom  kept  the  door  of  the  sta-  j  men  to  which  they  have  created  with  incredi- 
ble perpetually  closed  ;  or  opened  it  by  fits  ( ble  diligence  and  perseverance,  should  aban- 
and  starts,  to  introduce  food  with  a  "  long  ■  don  them  nil,  and,  plunging  into  the  desert, 
pole;"  till  at  last  the  creature  grew  wild  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  and,  in  all  proba- 
with  l>ondnge,  and  was  wont  to  reduce  any  |  bility,  a  hostile  country  ?  What  motive,  suf- 
new  stall  into  which  he  was  placed  M  to  luci-  j  ficiently  cogent,  can  we  allege,  for  this  incnl- 
fer  matches  "  by  his  frantic  behavior.    He  culable  sacrifice  ?    Such  hazards  the  enslaved 


was  under  a  repressive  system  analogous  to 
that  established  in  Paris ;  and  he  was  in  a 
state  of  constant  eroeute.  AH  these  re- 
straints which  harrassed  the  poor  animal 
until  he  was  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  were  pro- 
nounced to  \>e  "  necessary  "  by  the  authori- 
ties of  that  day.  Mr.  Harey  throws  open 
the  stable-door,  approaches  the  noble  beast 
with  nothing  but  the  words  of  kindness,  and 
governs  him  as  if  the  hand  of  the  master 
were  possessed  of  a  spell.  There  is  no  se- 
cret in  the  principle.  Mr.  Karey  has  studied 
the  nature  of  the  animal  to  be  governed,  and 
rules  him  by  calling  forth  the  motives  of  the 
horse  himself.  There  is  no  reason  why  ex- 
actly the  same  method  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  human  biped.  Mr.  Rarev,  by 
the  way,  might  solve  a  very  difficult  problem 
in  his  own  land  by  arranging  the  mode  of  its 
application  to  the  negro.  We  have  already 
mentioned  another  Rarey,  called  Walter 
Crofton,  who  has  had  considerable  success  in 
Applying  the  system  to  *  the  dangerous  class- 
es" of  this  country.  Any  true  friend  of 
Louis  Napoleon  who  does  not  wish  him  to 
be  thrown  otf  the  saddle  and  trampled  on, 
wou.d  perhaps  hint  to  him  that  a  method  so 
successful  with  the  horse,  the  ass.  and  the 
zebra,  might  not  be  altogether  impracticable 
with  the  French  nation. 

One  of;the  purest  saints  in  the  calendar, 1  sily  have  been  made  good.  But  with  anncxa- 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  was  wont  to  call  the  tion  came  the  paramount  claim  of  the  Federal 
animals  he  kept  and  daily  fed  with  his  own  \  Gcvernment  to  the  land, — the  General  Land 
hand,  his  "  brothers  and  sisters."    This  has  !  System,  with  its  surveys,  preemption  rights, 


Israelites  might  run  to  escape  their  Egyptian 
masters.  Trojans,  expelled  from  a  ruined 
capital,  followed  their  pious  chief  about  the 
seas.  But  behind  the  Mormon  there  is  nei- 
ther servitude  nor  desolation.  He  has  appa- 
rently the  alternative  of  remaining  in  his 
chosen  home  with  the  comforts  around  him 
which  his  own  industry  has  placed  there ; 
maintaining  his  own  religion  and  social  insti- 
tutions ;  submitting  only  to  the  mildest  reflec- 
tion of  a  distant  Government ;  making  in  his 
legislative  assembly  his  own  laws :  and  pro- 
ceeding indefinitely  in  his  chosen  political 
and  social  career: — or  of  sacrificing  all  he 
possesses,  and  wandering  into  new  and  un- 
trodden lands.  How  shall  we  account  for 
the  extraordinary  course  they  have  seen  fit  to 
take? 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  secret 
of  the  Mormon  hatred  of  active  American 
rule,  backed  by  an  army,  rests  ujhmi  two 
grounds,  the  incompatibility  of  their  land  ten- 
ures with  American  law,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  common  profligacy  of  great  cities  for 
their  systemized  polvgamy,  which  the  pres- 
ence of  an  army  would  introduce. 

In  his  appropriation  of  the  Great  Basin, 
Brigham  Young  assumed  to  himself  and  his 
Saints  the  alwolute  ownership  of  the  soil. 
Without  annexation  the  assumption  might  ca- 
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bounty  land  warrants,  and  the  bulk  of  that 
heavy,  but  admirable  apparatus,  which  has 
worked  so  well  in  the  States,  and  other  Ter- 
ritories. Obviously,  with  the  exertion  of 
Federal  authority  all  the  titles  then  existing 
in  Utah  would  be  worthless.  Cities  were 
springing  into  existence,  towns  growing  like 
mushrooms  overnight;  great  public  works 
were  undertaken ;  farms  were  fenced  in  and 
cultivated ;  settlements  were  extending  to 
California  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  New- 
Mexico  on  the  other.  All  these  movements 
would  be  disturbed,  perhaps  stopped,  by  the 
disturbance  of  land-titles;  for  there  was  every 
indication  that  the  Mormon  occupancy,  even 
upon  lands  actually  appropriated  and  im- 
proved, would  not  be  regarded  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  standing  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  Mexican  land -titles  found  subsisting 
in  California  and  New-Mexico.  It  seemed  in 
the  highest  degree  likely  that  every  man  own- 
ing improved  land  would  be  called  to  pay  for 
it  ngain,  whenever  the  Federal  surveyor  had 
accomplished  his  labors.  For  eight  years  he 
has  not  been  allowed  to  proceed.  One  after 
another  has  given  up  the  task  in  despair.  He 
has  been  harassed  by  Indians,  his  assistants 
nave  proved  worthless,  or  have  vanished ; 
plots  already  drawn  have  been  stolen.  Burr, 
the  last  who  made  the  attempt,  found  him- 
self baffled,  at  every  move.  His  calculations, 
drafts  and  base-lines  proved  refractory.  No 
two  ends  would  meet.  His  lots  overlapped ; 
his  compass  was  more  than  variable.  At  last 
he  found  the  secret  of  his  ill-success  in  the 
presence  of  a  Mormon  as  Chief- Assistant.  He 
charged  the  wrong  upon  that  faithless  man, 
and  he  fled  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Presently  after- 
wards, Surveyor-General  Burr  found  it  con- 
sistent with  his  personal  safety  to  withdraw 
from  the  territory.  It  is,  therefore,  mainly 
because  these  land-officers  now  come  to  them 
backed  with  an  army,  and  strengthened  to  ful- 
fil their  hated  duty,  that  the  Mormon  chief 
chooses  to  retreat.  A  Federal  Governor  he 
might  easily  flatter  and  beguile ;  the  Federal 
Judiciary  he  could,  as  heretofore,  defeat  by 
the  adroit  management  of  jurymen,  or  the 
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subornation  of  Executive  officers  of  the 
Courts  ;  but  when  these  only  lead  on  a  ix>wer 
which  at  once  seizes  the  soil  and  ousts  the  oc- 
cupant from  what  he  has  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  his  own,  the  business  assumes  a  shape 
with  which  Young  has  no  mode  of  contend- 
ing. 

The  other  consideration  is  perhaps  less  di- 
rect, but  scarcely  less  j>otent  in  its  influence. 
Polygamy  has  become  a  cardinal  feature  of 
Mormonism,  and  although  it  is  the  newest  it 
is  probably  the  last  which  they  would  abandon. 
Its  maintenance  requires  the  isolation  of  the 
community  in  which  it  exists.  It  could  not 
stand  against  the  influences  of  an  outside  so- 
ciety. The  experience  which  the  Mormons 
have  had  upon  this  point  convinces  their  lead- 
ers of  this  fact.  One  of  the  charges  which 
Young  has  most  vehemently  urged  against  the 
Federal  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  which 
have  been  sent  among  them,  has  been  that 
they  seduced  their  wives  away,  hnd  broke  up 
their  marriage  system ; — and  there  has  un- 
doubtedly been  abundant  foundation  for  the 
reproach.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
presence  of  these  men  among  them  has  very 
greatly  disturbed  the  established  system  of 
society  among  the  Saints.  The  sentiment  of 
constancy,  where  it  is  divided  among  twenty 
or  thirty  wives,  must  lose  much  of  its  force, 
while  the  passions  certainly  lose  none  of  their 
power.  And  sending  into  such  a  society  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  reckless  enough  natu- 
rally, and  made  doubly  so  by  their  position 
and  separation  from  all  family  ties,  could  have 
but  one  result.  If  Young  had  permitted  Gen. 
Johnstons  army  to  settle  quietly  among  them, 
he  would  have  lost  half  his  wives  within  a 
month.  And  the  permanent  introduction  of 
a  Gentile  element  into  the  midst  of  their 
community,  would  have  speedily  put  an  end 
to  their  polygamy. 

It  is  doubtless  for  these  reasons  that  they 
have  abandoned  Utah.  They  know  that  they 
can  exist  only  as  an  isolated  community, — and 
they  will  continue  to  seek  that  isolation  in 
new  regions  as  often  as  they  are  driven  from 
the  old  ones. — N.  Y.  Times. 


Toleration*  of  Color. — At  tho  annual  ;  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  treated 
meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Sla-  j  elegantly.  He  said  that  he  was  rather  enter- 
very  Society,  last  Saturday,  Lord  Brougham  re-  tained  when,  after  dinner  was  over,  his  colored 
lated  the  following  amusing  anecdote:  "Ixml  '  host  said  that  he  was  a  man  without  any  preju- 
Lyndhurat  gave  mo  a  short  timo  since  an  ancc-  j  dice  whatever,  and  that  whenever  he  found  a 
dote  of  a  gentleman  who  was  connected  with  the  person  honest,  honorable,  and  respectable  in 
Hague,  and  who  on  one  occasion  received  an  in-  every  point  of  view,  he  held  out  the  hand  of  fel- 
vitation  to  tho  house  of  a  Cuban  gentleman,  a  lowship  to  him,  even  though  his  color  were  as 
negro  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  where  he  was  |  white  as  that  table-cloth." 
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From  Household  Words. 
EVE  OF  A  REVOLUTION. 


j  sleeping  placidly  in  their  gilt  fauteuils  looking 
THE  EVE  OF  A  REVOLUTION.  ]  for  any  ,hing  rather  than  for  so  vulgar  and 
For  a  period  so  near  to  us  as  that  of  the  '  plebian  an  exhibition  as  a  revolution.  That 
great  French  Revolution  of  1789 — upon,  state  of  unnatural  calm,  like  enough  to  the 
•which  a  few  octogenarians  can  even  now,  as  it  quiet  in  camp  when  the  storming  party  are 
were,  lay  their  hand— it  is  surprising  what  a  gathering  in  the  trenches— that  insane  care- 
dim  veil  of  mystery,  horror,  and  romance  lessness  and  complete  sovereignty  of  the 
seems  to  overhang  the  most  awful  convulsion  QUem  Deus  vult  perdere  truth,  have  been 
of  modern  times.  While  barely  passing  before  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  with  more 
away,  it  had  of  a  sudden  risen  to  those  awful  |  especial  reference  to  the  social  view  of  the 
and  majestic  dimensions  which  it  takes  less  :  times.  How  this  same  cracked  nobility 
imposing  events  centuries  to  acquire,  and  '  smirked,  and  fiddled,  and  played  the  gallant, 
towered  over  those  within  its  shadow  as  an  and  dealt  out  their  quips  and  cranks  to  the 
awful  pyramid  of  fire,  blinding  those  who  j  virtuous  court  dames,  and  looked  out  from 
look.  It  requires  no  lying  by,  or  waiting  on,  the  mansarde  windows  at  the  roll  of  fiery  lava 
posterity  for  its  proper  comprehension.  It  that  was  coming  down  the  mountains,  never 
may  he  read  by  its  own  light,  and  by  those  dreaming  it  was  to  come  their  way.  How 
who  run  ;  and  is  about  as  intelligible  at  this  •  they  made  jokes  on  the  fissures  opening  in 


hour  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be.  It  is  felt  in- 
stinctively: and  those  whose  sense  is  slow, 
may  have'  it  quickened  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  flam- 
ing torch — flaring  terribly  through  the  night. 
He  might  have  been  looking  on  in  the  crowd 


the  earth  around  them,  and  passed  about 
witty  bon  mot*  on  the  queer  noises  and 
earthquake  rumblings :  how  they  became  as 
Mr.  William  Hogarth's  drunken  fellow,  saw- 
ing away  the  signboard  on  which  he  is  astride. 


during  that  wild  night  march  to  Versailles,  or  These  things  offer  the  strangest  problem. 


standing  at  the  inn  door  in  the  little  French 
posting  town,  as  the  sun  went  down,  wailing 
wearily  for  the  heavy  berline  to  come  up. 
Marvellous  lurid  torch  that  of  his.  Pen 
dipped  in  red  and  fire,  glowing  like  a  phos- 
phoric writing.  His  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  most  extraordinary  book,  to 
our  thinking,  in  its  wonderful  force,  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  condensation,  ever  written  by 
mere  man.  There  is  other  subsidiary  light, 
too,  for  Ruch  as  look  back — light  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  pamphlets,  broadsides,  hand- 
bills—all honest,  racy  of  the  time,  writ  by 
furious  hearts,  by  hands  trembling  with  frenzy 
and  excitement — hands  streaked  with  blood 
and  dust  of  the  guillotine :  read  by  mad 
wolfish  eyes  at  street  corners  on  the  step  of 
the  scaffold  by  lamplight.  Hawked  about, 
too,  by  hoarse-mouthed  men  and  women,  to 
such  horrible  tune  as  Le  Pere  Duchesne  est 
terriblement  enrage,  aujourdliui.  An  awful, 
repulsive  cloud,  darkening  the  air  for  such  as 
look  back  at  it.  Vast  shower  of  ribaldry, 
insane  Rongs,  diatribe,  declamation — all  shot 
up  from  that  glowing  crater.  An  inexhausti- 
ble study ! 

In  several  numbers  of  this  journal  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  throw  a  little  light 
upon  the  details  of  this  eventful  period,  more 
particularly  upon  the  strangely  quiet  eve  of 
the  convulsion,  when  the  high  nobility  were 


The  most  marvellous  historical  nut  for  crack- 
ing to  historical  inquirer.  Never  did  ancient 
saw  come  truer  than  that  one  of  Quern  Deus 
vult  perdere,  and  the  rest  of  it,  for  this  time 
at  least ! 

What  a  curious  thing  to  have  had  a  peep 
— just  one  peep— at  that  bright  lustrous  city, 
pefore  the  eruptian  came,  in  that  year  of 
1789,  when  all  the  fiddling,  and  salaaming, 
and  posturing  was  going  forward.  When 
they  were  holding  their  beds  of  justice  and 
rank  mummeries.  When  there  was  for  music 
distant  roarings,  like  the  wind  in  the  forest — 
ungrateful,  no  doubt,  to  Corinthian  ears. 
Though  the  period  is  so  near,  still,  as  was 
said  before,  it  seems  to  be  remote  from  us  by 
ever  so  many  long  years.  Impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  resplendant  Paris  of  to-day  was 
that  same  Paris  through  which  our  octogena- 
rian sire — then  for  the  first  time  on  his  trav- 
els— walked  admiringly,  looking  down  the 
shining  river  at  the  bright  buildings  all  as 
yet  undefaced,  at  the  purple  velvet  coats  and 
powdered  wigs  of  the  nobility,  at  their  jew- 
elled sword-hilts  and  snuff-boxes,  at  their 
canes  studded  with  diamonds  (as  set  out  in  a 
jeweller's  list  of  the  day).  Well  might  he 
look  and  wonder,  might  wander  up  and  see 
guard  relieved  at  the  Bastille,  or  stop  at  the 
Tuilleries  gate  and  admire  the  sturdy  Swiss 
on  duty  there,  in  red  coats  like  the  English 
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at  home.  Then  see  a  great  couch  or  berline 
roll  by,  that  would  hold  six  conveniently 
inside — ladies'  hoops  and  all — with  Royal 
family  inside — roll,  to  his  exceeding  wonder, 
without  loyal  acclamation,  such  as  greets 
Great  George  our  King  at  home :  rather 
with  a  cry  incomprehensible  to  him,  of 
L'Autre-Chienne  shouted  not  with  'bated 
breath.  Perhaps  he  has  noted  at  the  window 
of  the  great  coach  the  face  of  a  handsome 
man,  terribly  worn;  that  of  a  certain  Irian- 
dois,  known  as  Le  Beau  Dilon  (so  they  spelt 
it  there),  or  more  likely  that  of  a  certain 
Coigny,  well-known  and  gallant  Count.  If 
he  turn  to  those  scowling  fellows  in  blouses, 
muttering  with  one  another,  they  will  help 
him  to  some  of  the  precious  scandal  of  the 
day.  Their  lips  will  foam  as  they  run  him 
off  upon  their  finger  an  unholy  bead-roll- 
one,  two,  three,  four,  up  to  the  dozen  even 
—  all  concerning  Cette  Autr-r-r — Chienne. 
Most  likely  he  will  have  purchased  for  him- 
self, from  a  hawker  going  by,  one  of  those 
terrible  pamphlets  to  be  had  so  low  as  three 
sols  or  three  pence — impudently  sung  out 
through  the  streets — bought  up  eagerly  by 
scowling  men.  They  will  make  him  tremble 
as  he  reads,  especially  if  he  fall  in  with  that 
awful  production,  entitled,  Historical  Essays 
on  the  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  set*  down 
with  matchless  effrontery  as  being  printed  at 
Versailles,  at  the  house  of  La  Monteusier, 
Hotel  des  Courtisanes,  or  with  that  other  on 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  set  down  as 
having  come  from  the  printing-press  of  Saint 
James,  London.  Only  conceive  the  greedy 
readers  of  these  foul  things,  sitting  along 
those  bright  boulevards,  and  lifting  their  eyes 
as  the  great  coach  with  the  Royal  arms  em- 
blazoned, went  by !  But  this  was  L'an  de  la 
liberie  Franchise,  1789.  Not  L'an  premier, 
or  first  year,  with  appendant  jargon  of  Fri- 
mnire-Ventose,  and  the  rest  of  it,  which  had 
as  yet  to  be  thought  of. 

Terrible  times  those  must  have  been,  and 
hugely  perplexing  for  the  worthy  subject  of 
Great  George  our  King,  then  abrcad  upon 
his  travels. 

Not  so  long  since  the  writer  of  this  article, 
wandering  along  the  Quai  Voltaire  a  book- 
hunting,  fell  in  with  a  little  diamond  almanac 
and  memorandum-book  of  the  date  of  this 
very  first  year  of  liberty.  It  was  clearly  be- 
longing to  a  person  of  quality,  being  done  up 
handsomely  in  morocco  with  inside  lining  of 
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blue  silk,  having  besides, bound  with  it  a  copy 
of  that  well-known  almanac  royal,  which  no 
person  of  quality  should  then  l>e  without.  I 
do  believe  that  was  the  last  almanac  royal 
that  came  out.  In  despite  of  its  long  term 
under  so  many  Royal  Louis's,  and  its  full  and 
flowing  lists  of  the  great  people  who  were  of 
the  Maison  du  Roi,  and  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  and  Madame's,  and  Monsieur's,  and  of 
the  Bed-chamber  folk,  and  the  Chaplainry, 
and  Grand  Marshals,  and  First  Huntsmen, 
and  Prickers,  and  the  rest  of  that  rotten  sham. 
In  despite  of  it  all,  I  think  I  suspect  it  died 
out  that  year  of  liberty. 

Well,  taking  it  then  that  this  belonged  to 
persons  of  quality,  it  is  very  strange  indeed, 
to  run  the  eye  down  the  calendar  where  it 
will  find  certain  days  marked  with  crosses — 
red  letter  days — and  then  to  turn  to  the 
memoranda  for  explanation.  Thetfe  prove  to 
have  been  so  many  days  of  distinction — being 
august  evening  parties  at  Versailles — chroni- 
cled with  pride.  On  the  eighth  of  May  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  Assemblee  Mineur  at 
that  palace.  On  the  twenty-second  a  large 
one,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  a  reception  at 
the  Archbishop's  house.  Then  are  set  down 
the  stages  of  a  little  tour  ?n  the  provinces — 
answer  from  M.  Caffarique  of  Calais,  and 
return  to  the  capital  on  the  sixteenth  of  June. 
In  the  mean  time  the  person  of  quality  is 
attracted  by  the  political  discussion  of  the 
time,  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  sets 
down  a  mem :  "  lopk  into  Contract  social." 
He  has  also  time  to  think  of  a  wonderful  in- 
vention, just  out,  entitled,  Plumes  tachegra- 
phiques,  and  is  plainly  bitten  by  the  Anglo- 
mania, for  he  makes  another  mem :  of  one 
M.  Franchant,  traileur  a  L'Anglaise,  who 
resides  in  the  Rue  de  Notre  Dame.  Poor 
Cook  after  the  English !  what  befel  him  and 
his  cookery  in  other  wild  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed ?  Then  an  entry,  concerning  one 
Mademoiselle  Curchod,  living  in  17G3,  it  says, 
in  the  city  of  Ayrc,  near  to  Geneva — sounds 
someway  connected  with  Edward  Gibbon, 
Esquire ;  then  mere  setting  down  of  a  distin- 
guished name  with  a  huge  asterisk — no  other 
than  that  of  Due  de  Montbazon.  Then,  in 
pencil,  a  hasty  ill-written  burst  of  loyalty: 
"  Vive  Louis  Seize,  Pere  des  Francois  et  Roy 
d'un  Peuple  Libre ! "  Poor,  ardent  Constitu- 
tionalist! writing  down  that  after-dinner  sen- 
timent full  of  sanguine  hope6  and  dreams  of 
a  golden  age !   Diarist,  whoever  he  was  (at 
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the  close  there  is  signed  in  red  letters  the 
name  of  Target,  advocate,  who  defended 
Louis  hereafter)  saw  not  what  was  coming, 
being  busy  with  his  august  Versailles  recep- 
tions, and  sham  English  cookery.  He  might, 
after  all,  have  had  a  dim  suspicion  of  what 
was  coming.  For  he  soon  seta  down  "  that 
he  has  sent  on  his  mails  to  London.  Doctor 
John  Zeluco  Moore  was  abroad  about  that 
time,  and  walking  about  those  fair  Paris 
streets.  That  heavy  personage  and  immortal 
toady  had  finished  his  tour  in  company  with 
his  Grace,  and  was  now  among  the  French, 
takin'  notes  hereafter  to  be  prented.  His 
most  noble  Douglas,  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon,  Marquis  of  Douglas,  &c.  &c,  had 
been  left  safely  at  home,  having  driven  that 
noble  chaise  of  his  (with  a  place  inside,  kept 
for  the  travelling  physician)  from  court  to 
court,  and  seen  every  margrave  and  elector 

under  the  sun.   The  D  of  II  ,  as  the 

Doctor  mysteriously  puts  it,  was  made  much 
of  at  all  the  little  German  towns.  Their 
Serene  Highnesses  having  him  up  to  tea  now 
and  again  to  take  a  hand  of  cards  with  her 
Serene  Highness.  Of  course  the  Doctor  con- 
trived to  be  let  in  under  the  wing  of  my  noble 

patron  the  D         of  II  ,  and  looked  on 

from  afar  off  at  the  tea  and  cards.  All  the 
while,  of  course,  takin*  those  famous  notes 
which  are  now  in  prent,  making  up  the  five 
slim  volumes  constituting  the  View  of  Society 
and  Manners.    But  on  this  second  occasion, 

when  the  most  noble  Douglas,  Duke  of  , 

&c.  &c,  had  had  sufficient  travel,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  Providence  fortunately  turned  up 
my  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  then  Paris  bound, 
and  wanting  a  chaise-companion  ;  and  Doctor 
John  was  taken  up  the  regular  beaten  road 
— by  Calais  and  Abbeville — at  which  place 
my  Lord  Lauderdale  was  constrained,  through 
ill-health,  to  sleep  the  night,  and  set  down  in 
Paris  then  all  in  a  ferment.  Conceive  of  the 
poor  Doctor  what  troubled  time  he  must 
have  had  of  it,  walking  about  nervously  dur- 
ing that  hot,  fiery  month  of  August,  and 
picking  up  what  he  could.  How  many  times 
was  he  caught  in  the  midst  of  fighting  mobs 
along  the  quays  Mazarin  and  Voltaire,  while 
gazing  down  the  river  and  admiring  the 
buildings.  How  many  times  jostled  by  rough 
Citizen  Somebody  in  a  red  cap— and  unsavory 
cap— who  would  growl  at  him  for  an  aristo- 
crat.   How  many  times  was  he  woke  up  of 


nights  by  shots  in  the  atreets  below,  and  des- 
perate clanging  of  the  tocsin,  and  shrieks,  on 
which,  dressing  himself  hurriedly,  our  doctor 
would  go  out  very  cautiously,  leaving  my 
Lord  Lauderdale  still  dozing  in  his  handsome 
chamber. 

What  might  not  a  random  bullet  have  done 
for  Doctor  Zeluco !  And  yet  how  curious  it 
seems  to  find  one's  self  reading  of  these  prosy 
notes,  written  by  this  prosiest  of  hands,  from 
the  thick,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pandemonium, — 
written,  as  one  wou.d  write  home  to  one's 
friends !  Documents,  historic  records,  and 
pompous  speculation,  set  out  and  balanced 
formally,  are  all  so  much  dry  bones  and  dust. 
Here,  and  aa  in  the  little  memoramlum-book, 
is  out-speaking  life.  Conceive  him  describing 
easily  and  without  pomp,  just  as  one  or  other 
of  us  might  tell  of  a  stroll  down  into  the 
City,  how  he  set  forth,— he  and  my  Lord 
Lauderdale, — one  busy  day,  for  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville, — with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pass- 
ports. How  he  and  that  nobleman  were 
elbowed  by  the  screaming  fisherwomen  about 
the  place,  and  fellows  with  scarfs  about  their 
waists :  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  fel- 
lows— all  Jacks  in  office,  about  the  door. 
How  they  got  up  into  Mayor  Potion's  room, 
— he  writing ;  up  to  his  eyes  in  business, — 
being  led  in  by  a  mysterious  Englishman, 
who  seemed  to  have  entree  everywhere. 
Exceeding  civility  on  the  part  of  Mayor 
Petion,  who  gossips  pleasantly  with  them  on 
the  state  of  things,  but  has  a  little  difficulty 
about  the  passports. 

"  I  have  a  notion,"  says  Maire  Petion  to 
milord  and  the  Scotch  Gentlemnn,  "  that  in  a 
short  while  Paris  will  be  the  safest  place  for 
a  man  to  be  in !  *  How  comically  does  that 
notion  read  now,  set  down  quite  innocently 
by  the  Doctor ! 

Why,  even  to  look  at  one  of  the  two-sous 
pieces  the  Doctor  must  have  emptied  out  of 
his  purse  when  quitting  the  country,  it  had 
its  own  tale  to  tell,  and  tells  it  better  than 
M.  Thiers,  ex  cathedra;  that  is,  from  his 
Historic  Chair.  Here  it  lies  before  us,  well 
worn  by  blood-stained  fingers, — here  is  that 
good,  puff-cheeked,  sheep-faced  countenunce 
with  the  fat  chin,  and  hair  gathered  back 
into  a  foolish  pig-tail, — on  the  other  side  the 
fasces  (they  were  busy  acting  romance  then) 
with  absurd  Caps  of  Liberty  and  such  mum- 
mery, with  an  inscription  which  should  be 
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noted  to  this  effect, — The  Nation,  the  Law,  j  dal-monger  had  made  a  trip  over  and  filled 
and  (at  the  tail  of  all)  the  King!   Poor  King,  his  note  book.    Nat.  Wraxall,  as  he  was 


how  significant  this  touch! 


known  at  the  clubs,  had  been  at  the  French 


Mr.  Arthur  Young,  agricultural  tourist,  was  Court,  furnished  with  letters  to  distinguished 
likewise  on  his  travels  during  these  times,  people,  and  had  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open. 
Not  with  very  much  concern  for  the  rights  of]  With  such  a  wallet  of  wicked  stories  as  he 
man.  or  prerogative,  or  kingly  veto,  which  j  had  brought  home  from  those  other  tours  of 
jargon  speeches  were  rising  every  day,  like  so  (  his  in  Germany,  and  round  the  Baltic,  was  it 
many  kites ;  but  with  a  true  bovine  eye, — an  likely  that  Nat.  Wraxall  would  pick  up  nothing 
eye  to  fat  crops,  and  so  many  quarters  of  j  at  Versailles  and  the  (Eii  de  Bceuf  ?  Dear, 
wheat.  Arthur  Young,  Esquire,  the  well-  delightful  fellow — and  eternal  shame  to  have 
known  agricultural  tourist,  who  had  made  ]  put  him  up  in  the  King's  Bench  for  that  good 
those  well-known  journeys  through  Ireland  ,  thing  concerning  her  Majesty  of  all  the  Rus- 
and  England,  who  was  so  great  at  cattle-  j  sias ! — which,  if  not  true,  was  well  found. 


shows  and  farming  dinners, — even  that  agri- 
cultural eye  of  his  was  caught  by  the  awful 
shadows  of  coming  events,  lying  thick  before 
him  on  the  Paris  pav6.  He,  too,  had  a  person 
of  quality  to  look  to,  no  other  than  his  Seig- 
neurie,  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  who  took  him 
down  to  his  estates,  and  showed  him  his  noble 
farming,  nnd  standing  crops  which  were  most 
likely  never  to  he  got  in.  The  king's  own 
agriculturalist,  also,  was  extraordinarily  civil 
to  Arther  Young,  Esquire ;  but  still  that 
bovine  eye  was  looking  to  those  forecast 
shadows.  No  wonder,  indeed ;  for  when  lie 
went  out  of  an  evening  for  a  lounge  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  it  was  curious  all  those  crowds 
about  every  coffee-house  door,  straining  their 
necks  eagerly,  and  pressing  on  each  other's 
shoulders.  Mr.  Young,  pushing  his  Briton's 
figure  forward,  gets  within  sight  and  earshot. 
A  man  upon  a  table  or  chair  in  the  coffee- 
house, declaiming  frantically,  gesticulating, 
and  foaming,  all  on  the  favorite  sing-song  of 
Rights  of  Man,  Sovereignty  of  People,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  with  noisy  orchestral  accom- 
paniment from  bye-standera  and  bye-sitters, 
— of  bravos  and  jingling  of  glasses  and  coffee- 
cups.  Astonished  Mr.  Young  walks  away, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  and  goes  to 
the  French  Theatre,  to  hear  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  the  Maison  de  Moliere. 

Neither  does  he  well  know  what  to  make 
of  that  pamphlet  avalanche  before  spoken  of, 
which  has  been  roaring  down  the  mountains 
all  this  while:  "Thirteen  out  to-day,"  says 
he,  quite  mystified,  "  sixteen  yesterday,  and 
ninety-two  last  week."   Stockdale's  or  Deb- 


Readers  who  love  such  company  as  Thomas 
Raikes,  Esquire,  and  Thomas  Moore,  Esquire, 
and  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  must  be  for 
ever  beholden  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall, 
Bart.  "  But  about  the  Queen,"  say  the  club- 
men, gathering  round  him,  when  he  comes 
home  from  Paris, — "  how  about  Dilon  le  beau 
the  descampativo8,  or  romps  among  the 
bushes,  eh  ?  " 

"  Now,  upon  my  word,"  says  our  dear 
gossip,  shaking  his  head — "  upon  my  word 
this  is  too  bad.  A  model,  sir,  I  do  assure 
you,— a  model  wife  and  mother.  But  indis- 
creet; oh!  so  indiscreet!  That  business  at 
the  ball  quite  true,  sir ;  quite  true.  I  had  it 
from  a  person  at  Court.  Dilon  had  to  join 
his  regiment ! " 
"  Ah  ! "  say  the  club  men. 
"  A  noble  woman,  sir,"  continues  the 
baronet,  "  exemplary  in  all  duties.  Burke  is 
cracked  about  her.  But  if  there  be  one  man 
more  favored  than  another ;  if  there  be  a 
lover  en  titre  at  all — whisper,  whisper — it  is 
Coigny,  or  Vaudreuil.    I  had  it  from  a  person 

very  high  at  Court!    Mark  you,  I  say,  if  " 

Prolonged  whistle  from  the  clubmen. 
"I  thought  Dorset,  the  ambassador,"  says 
a  panting  clubman. 

"  H'm,"  says  our  gossip.  "  I  can  tell  you 
Dorset  showed  me  a  packet  of  her  letters, 
neatly  tied  up.  I  I'm  !  Indeed,  they  seemed 
to  be  mostly  about  commissions  for  the  Eng- 
lish milliner)'.  But,  Dilon,  sir — pah !  he  was 
as  ugly  as  a  mulatto  !  But  a  fine  figure,  sir. 
She  liked  your  fine-looking  men,  ^ir,  like 
Whitworth ! "  with  more  to  that  tune.  Prince 


rett's  great  pamphlet  emporia  at  home  are  of  gossiping  fellows ! 


sheer  minnows  to  M.  Deseins',  the  Paris  book 
seller. 

But  two  or  three  years  before  this  date, 
the  most  delightful  gossip  and  choicest  scan- 


Well!  he  6aw  the  city,  like  the  others, 
when  the  mountain  was  smoking,  and  the 
lava  beginning  to  flow.  How  fair  it  looked, 
and  shone  in  that  evening  light,  before  being 
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buried,  and  given  up  to  fire  and  convulsion  ;j  had  fallen  out  of  fashion  as  a  place  of  prome- 
nade, and  the  fields  called  Elysinn  were 
crowded  every  evening  with  gay  throngs. 
Provincial  wandering  along  will  see  disposed 
on  the  light  seats  portly  dowagers,  smooth 
abbes,  heavy  shopkeepers  with  their  families 
about  them,  mincing  grisettes,  ladies  of  more 
equivocal  quality,  and  altogether  about  as 
strange  a  contrast  to  his  own  settlement  at 
home  as  could  well  be  fancied.  But  if  he 
wish  real  diversion  let  him  turn  his  face  to  the 
Boulevards ;  and  of  all  days  in  the  week  of  a 
Friday. 

Friday  was  the  fashionable  day  at  this  time : 
and  on  that  day  all  the  persons  of  quality 
drove  up  and  down  in  long  files.  Such  a 
show  of  exquisite  equipages  and  noble  ladies 
reclining  in  them — such  a  cloud  of  costly 
vis-a-vis  berlines,  desobligeontes  (Mr.  Sterne's 
d6sobligeante  was  lying  at  this  date  in  Des- 
sein's  courtyard  at  Calais),  all  fashioned  like 
glass-coaches,  were  enough  to  drizzle  our  poor 
Provincial  utterly.  Those  noble  ladies  so  re- 
clining were  duchesses,  marchionesses,  and 
very  many  indeed,  as  may  be  imagined,  sug- 
gestive of  the  fruit  M.  Dumas  the  younger 
has  christened  Peches  a  trois  sous.  Of  which, 
however,  innocent  Provincial  has  no  thought, 
they  being  all  beautiful  ladies  of  quality  to 
him.  Let  him  have  a  care,  however,  while 
he  stares.  There  are  terrible  dangers  in 
these  same  streets  of  Paris.  For  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  drive  at  full  speed,  and  his  ears  will 
be  deafened  with  an  eternal  Gare !  Gare ! 
look  out!  M.  le  Prince  comes  thundering 
along  with  six  horses.  He  used  to  have  two 
couriers  running  on  in  front,  whose  white 
silk  stockings  some  way  never  showed  a 
speck ;  but  now  the  mode  is  to  have  dogs, 
monster  dogs  bounding  in  front,  howling, 
barking,  and  certain  to  overthrow  every  un- 
guarded passenger.    Poor  Jean  Jacques 


what  resource  there  was  for  diversion  and  fid- 
dling and  amusement,  is  worth  considering, 
as  it  has  been  scarcely  considered  l>efore. 
On  which  head  there  is  something  to  be  told, 
which  had  best  be  told  in  another  paper. 

To  take  up.  then,  that  mysterious  subject 
of  Paris  sleeping  unconsciously  on  the  eve  of 
eruption — dim,  strange  vision,  that  makes  one 
hold  the  breath,  and  brings  up  thoughts  of 
that  ten  minutes'  suspense  before  the  criminal 
comes  out  upon  the  drop — and  turning  to 
the  fiddlings  and  disporting  that  went  for- 
ward while  that  smithy  light  was  seen  through 
the  chinks.  It  is  surprising  in  the  midst  of 
what  gay,  sprightly  rioting  and  bacchanalian 
festivity  that  day  of  wrath  surprised  them. 
It  was  Belshazzar's  feast  over  again,  and  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  king  was  on 
his  throne,  and  Paris  population  feasting  mer- 
rily, and  sight-seeing — such,  at  least,  as  were 
coming  fast  to  their  last  sous.  To  have  taken 
a  walk  then  through  the  city,  with  eyes  and 
ears  open,  would  have  been  only  helping  one 
to  the  conclusion,  that  this  was  a  well-kept, 
thriving,  light-hearted,  innocent  people — if 
ever  there  was  innocent  people  on  the  earth. 
No  pandemonium  in  posse  here ;  no  hell 
broken  loose,  or  likely  to  break  loose ;  but 
every  thing  with  a  bright  carnival  aspect. 

Gay  Parisian  men  and  women,  too  light  of 
heart,  too  busy  a  pleasure-hunting  to  think  of 
such  coarse  ideas  as  blood  and  massacre. 
Pah!  Only  conceive  those  lively,  spiritual 
petits  maitres  in  conjunction  with  such  rough 
notions.  It  were  impossible.  How  was  it, 
then,  with  this  fair  city  on  its  surface,  or  up- 
per crust,  as  it  were,  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
eruption  ? 

Let  us  take  a  fat,  good-humored  provincial, 
one  of  those  heavy,  unsophisticated  gentle- 
men M.  dc  Kock  brings  on  so  comically,  and 

set  him  down  in  the  heart  of  the  bright  city,  [  once  knocked  down  by  a  huge  Danish  dog  on 


to  stare  curiously  at  all  things  about  him. 
He  has  come  either  by  diligence,  cabriolet, 
coach,  wagon,  chariot,  little  car,  long  wain, 
pannier,  imperial,  berline,  express,  mallc-post, 
for  he  might  have  had  his  choice  of  all  these 
conveyances,  and  has  been  set  down  in  due 
course  with  iiis  mails  at  the  great  office  in 
Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Vicloires.  Then,  having 
found  a  house  of  entertainment  suited  to  his 
means,  let  our  curious  provincial  go  forth  into 
the  streets,  and  look  about  him. 
At  this  time  the  famous  Tuileries  Gardens 


the  Menil  road,  and  was  left  there  while  the 
owner  of  the  carriage  passed  on.  It  had 
grown  to  be  a  dangerous  nuisance  this  furi- 
ous driving  and  couriership  of  dogs.  Daily 
were  the  canailie  being  spilt  in  the  gutter, 
there  being  no  trottoir  for  walkers.  The 
light  conveyances  known  as  diables,  carrying 
people  to  business  or  to  keep  appointments, 
did  grievous  bodily  harm.  So  too,  did  the  vin- 
aigrettes, or  little  basket  currioges.  Should 
Provincial  be  run  down,  his  chance  of  redress 
will  altogether  depend  on  the  wheel  that  has 
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done  the  mischief — say  broken  Provincial's 
leg.  The  coachman  has  only  to  look  to  his 
fore  wheel.  The  larger  one  he  is  not  account- 
able for  :  so  he  may  with  comfort  bid  an  un- 
holy person  take  that  hindermost.  The  ca- 
naille's broken  limbs  were  to  be  paid  for,  if 
payment  should  be  pressed  for,  by  a  fixed 
tariff  hung  up  at  the  Police.  Was  there  not 
here  something  to  help  us  to  the  unravelling 
of  that  terrible  discontent  and  murmuring  be- 
low the  surface  ? 

The  paving  of  that  good  city  was  not  over 
much  attended  to.  For  after  heavy  rains, 
there  would  be  broad  rivers  intersecting  the 
streets — so  cutting  off  all  progress,  as  it  were 
by  a  trench.  The  diables  and  berlines  dashed 
through  without  impediment ;  but  how  was  it 
to  be  with  our  pedestrians,  for  whom  there 
was  no  flag-way  ?  Utter  stoppage,  unless  for 
the  good  offices  of  certain  ingenious  cripples, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  carry  about  a  couple  of 
planks,  which,  for  a  sou,  would  be  turned  into 
a  flying  bridge.  Towards  the  hour  of  dinner, 
then  three  o'clock,  many  a  hapless  diner  out, 
who  could  not  compass  the  charge  of  a  fiacre, 
or  devil,  was  to  be  seen  in  pumps  and  buckles, 
and  speckless  white  stockings,  hovering  on  the 
edge  of  the  river,  looking  vainly  for  a  cripple 
and  his  flying-bridge.  Such  pedestrian  diners, 
from  long  practice,  would  bring  in  both  pumps 
and  stockings  without  a  fleck, — such  skill  did 
they  acquire  in  picking  their  steps.  Other 
dangers  were  there,  too.  Awful  fogs,  lasting 
for  whole  days,  would  come  on  of  a  sudden  ; 
and  all  Paris  in  the  streets  thrown  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.  With  remedy  here,  too, 
— from  the  blind,  this  time,  as  before  from 
the  cripples. 

Blind  men  rose  to  a  premium  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  five  louis  per  diem  was  the  least 
for  which  one  was  attainable.  You  took  hold 
of  him  by  the  coat,  and  he  led  you  safe  to 
any  part  of  the  city ;  which  would  do  well 
enough  fnr  the  street,  but  to  find  the  house, 
either  in  or  out  of*  the  fog,  must  have  been  a 
hard  thing  in  those  days.  Certain  reformers 
had  tried  to  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  number- 
ing of  all  houses  ;  which  had  to  be  abandoned 
from  the  violent  opposition  of  noble  proprie- 
tors. Too  proletarian  a  notion,  that,  by  half. 
And  so  the  stranger  had  to  grope  among  a 
myriad  of  bleus,  atid  silver  beards,  seeking 
the  sign  of  his  particular  house. 

Wonderful  indeed  were  the  toilets  to  be 


lines  belonging  to  the  persons  of  quality; 
some  of  those  airy  head-dresses  being  known 
as  windmills,  sheep,  and  running  brooks. 
One  favorite  piece  of  art  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Huntsman  in  the  Grove.  The  modistes 
would  tell  you  it  was  their  newest  thing  in 
that  line.  There  was  a  sweet  tone  introduced 
in  speaking  of  such:  things  by  the  artists. 
The  cap  might  be  balanced  on  each  side  by 
two  surpassing  attentions,  and  be  garnished 
with  folded  sentiments.  You  might  have  caps 
a  la  Grenade,  a  la  Thisbe ;  or,  if  preferred,  a 
la  Boston,  a  la  Philadelphia,  a  la  any  thing. 
Provincial  will  see  with  wonder  these  tall 
structures  suddenly  sink  as  madame  enters 
the  glass  coach,  which  would  be  too  low  to 
tolerate  them.  There  is  a  spring  and  in- 
genious mechanism  inside,  which  produces  this 
result. 

There  is  a  singular  variety  in  men's  hats,  to 
be  noted  by  Provincial,  as  he  goes  by.  The 
prevailing  tone  of  the  day  has  set  in  for 
white, — white  millers'  hats,  just  as  the  ladies 
rejoice  in  caps  a  la  windmill.  Nothing  fluc- 
tuated so  much  as  the  aspect  of  the  brim; 
one  week  the  taste  leaning  towards  a  narrow 
edge,  hardly  sufficient  to  lay  hold  of ;  the 
next,  the  world  going  about  with  terrible  Guy 
Fawkes  leaves,  which  were  slouched  down 
conspirator-like,  or  bent  up,  and  twisted  com- 
ically into  the  likeness  of  a  boat  Then  An- 
glomaniacs — legion  now — had  peculiar  cover- 
ings, which  they  called  Hats  a  la  Pare  An- 
gloise ;  with  what  likeness  to  that  English 
fashion  may  be  well  conceived. 

This  same  Anglomania  was  then  rampant. 
The  young  men  of  ton,  and  even  of  no  ton  at 
all,  went  about  in  large  drab  coats  of  three 
capes ;  and  with  great  cravats  swathed  thickly 
about  their  necks.  The  hair  must  be  cut  close 
to  be  like  the  English;  and  there  was  actually 
a  peculiar  gait  known  as,  "  Trot  a  l'Anglois," 
and  which  consisted  in  stepping  out  sturdily, 
keeping  the  back  well  bent — very  much  af- 
fected by  citizen  Father  o'  Families.  The 
redingote  then  first  came  ujwn  the  town,  pre- 
cursor of  that  famous  grey  garment,  the  great  t 
military  chief  was  hereafter  to  take  delight 
in.  All  along  the  boulevards  were  magazins 
Anglois,  and  English  eating-houses,  where 
that  tongue  was  spoken,  and  where  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  capes  and  redingotcs  might  have 
Punsch,  if  they  were  so  minded.  Shak- 
speare,  burlesqued  by  M.  Ducis,  was  being 


seen  through  the  glass  windows  of  the  ber-  ]  given  at  the  theatres ;  and,  above  ail,  there 
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were  Lea  Jockeis,  and  the  races  at  Vincennes. 
Which  taste  might  be  said  to  have  come  in 
some  thirty  years  before,  so  a  French  writer 
tells  us, — with  Milor  Poscool.  Who  this  no- 
bleman was,  or  what  plnce  he  held  in  a  peer- 
age of  that  date,  it  would  be  hard  to  ascertain 
now;  but  it  is  certain  that  Milor  Poscool 
waged  that  he  would  drive  in  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  Paris — good  sixteen  French  leagues 
— in  two  hours.  There  was  intense  excite- 
ment consequent  on  this  bet  becoming  known ; 
and  his  Majesty  was  gracious  enough  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  matter,  ordering  the 
road  to  be  kept  clear  during  that  period  of 
all  vulgar  vehicles,  and  such  impediments. 
It  is  on  record,  thut  Milor  Poscool,  whoever 
he  was,  won  easily  with  several  minutes  to 
spare.  But  in  those  later  times  —  before 
spoken  of—  le  sport  was  all  the  rage ;  and  in 
one  of  the  comedies  of  the  dav,  a  countess  is 
put  up  as  prize  for  a  race.  M  Veuxtu  recourir 
la  comtesse  ?  "  asks  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acters, 44  Will  you  enter  for  the  countess  ?  " 

There  was  a  craze,  loo,  abroad,  for  jewel- 
lery— unpaid-for  jewellery,  that  is.  At  a  fa- 
mous shop  on  the  boulevards,  known  as  La 
Petite  Dunquerque,  persons  of  quality  were 
never  weary  of  laying  out  their  money — 
credit  rather.  You  might  purchase  there 
the  most  exquisite  nicknacks, — littie  caskets, 
enamel  snuff-boxe«,  cane  tops,  tortoiseshell 
toys  of  extraordinary  l>eauty  and  variety.  It 
was  flooded  with  nobility  from  morn  till 
night ;  so  much  so,  that  at  particular  seasons 
guards  had  to  be  placed,  to  keep  the  passage 
clear.  Jewels  of  fabulous  cost  were  to  be  had 
here;  diamonds  of  priceless  water.  Gentle- 
men in  these  times  fastened  their  collars  with 
a  lustrous  brilliant,— a  false  one,  if  they  could 
not  compass  the  cost  of  a  real  one.  Ladies 
were  fond  of  wearing  a  Saint  Esprit,  or  star, 
together  with  a  cross — both  of  diamonds — on 
their  neck.  44  Oh,"  exclaimed  a  preacher  of 
the  day,  "  what  a  place  for  the  emblems  of 
all  love  and  holiness !  "  Nothing  short  of  two 
watches  would  content  your  elegant,  or  swell 
— each  profusely  jewelled.  Your  real  men 
of  ton  furnished  their  laquais  even  with  a 
pair  of  watches.  Extraordinary  madness  and 
extravagance  which  must  have  ended  in  that 
convulsion  ! 

This  laquais  fever  was  then  raging  too,  and 
ever}'  person  of  quality  kept  up  a  cloud  of 
retainers  for  no  profit  or  use  in  the  world 
beyond   standing  in  rich  liveries  in  their 
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masters'  halls  for  pure  ostentation's  sake. 
Unpaid,  most  likely,  according  to  the  golden 
rule  then  flourishing ;  never  likely  to  be  paid. 
Our  farmers-general — the  onry  folk  at  that 
time  with  full  money-bags — kept  four-and- 
twenty  footmen,  not  counting  coachmen,  cooks 
and  their  aides-de-camp,  to  say  nothing  either 
of  Madame's  six  ladies-maids.  These  gentle- 
men wore  jewellery  like  their  masters.  If 
Madame  should  need  to  have  her  head 
dressed,  she  must  send  for  one  of  the  six 
hundred  hair-dressers  of  the  city,  incorporated 
into  an  august  body  known  as  the  Academy 
of  Hairdressers,  the  assistants  of  which  soci- 
ety amounted  to  the  astonishing  number  of 
six  thousand.  Work  in  the  good  city  of 
Paris  for  over  six  thousand  artists !  To  which 
fraternity  doubtless  belonged  that  Leonard 
who  was  secured  so  opportunely  on  the 
famous  night  Madame  du  Barry  was  pre- 
sented at  court.  Heavy  pains  and  penalties 
were  decreed  against  all  who  should  employ 
any  save  the  licensed  artists.  Extraordinary 
structures  were  raised  on  ladies'  heads 
through  their  agency — of  startling  elevation — 
known  popularly  as  towers,  but  fraught  with 
terrible  pains  and  penalties  for  the  fair  wear- 
ers. For,  of  rights,  it  was  customary  to 
fasten  up  the  unwieldy  fabric  by  a  triple 
band,  to  keep  pins,  cushion,  false  hair,  and  all 
together ;  and  this  not  unnaturally  resulted 
in  weakness  of  the  eyes,  in  erysipelas,  affec- 
tions of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  teeth  and 
gums.  The  fine  long  hair,  too,  that  was 
built  up  so  handsomely  into  the  tower  fell 
away  by  degrees,  and  drove  its  owner  to 
false  locks,  thus  bringing  with  it  fatal  retribu- 
tion. 

What  was  a  Paris  day  like  in  those  times  ? 
What  was  its  order  of  distribution  at  this 
momentous  volcano  eve  ? 

At  about  nine  o'clock  the  day  may  be  said 
practically  to  begin,  and  whoever  may  be 
walking  abroad  at  that  hour  is  pretty  sure  of 
being  jostled  my  myriads  of  hair-dressers,  all 
tripping  along  with  wig  in  one  hand  and  curl- 
ing-irons in  the  other — they  hurrying  to  be 
in  time  for  Monsieur  and  Madame's  toilet, 
who  are  just  done  sipping  their  chocolate. 
There  is  another  crowd  of  boys  carrying 
coffee,  all  hot,  who  are  also  in  a  prodigious 
hurry,  for  there  are  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  waiting  breakfast,  and  who 
have  it  supplied  to  their  rooms  from  the 
cafes.   Ten  o'clock,  being  court  hour,  sends 
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out  numbers  of  black  gentry,  speeding  along 
to  the  ChAtelet,  with  sacks  and  bundles  of 
papers.  At  twelve  o'clock  people  muster  on 
'change ;  at  which  hour  is  crowded  the 
Foubourg  Saint  Honor6,  where  dwelt  all 
persons  of  quality  and  such  as  were  in 
office;  and  all  who  had  suits  or  petitions 
mustered  here  fast  and  furious.  Most  of 
the  ambassadors  were  to  be  found  in  this 
region. 

But  at  two  o'clock  the  curious  observer 
would  note  another  class  and  another  costume 
crowding  the  streets  —  folk  very  smartly 
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powdered,  dressed,  and  stepping  on  their 

toes  for  fear  of  soiling  those  snowy  stockings.  I  quality  are  now  paying  short  visits 
At  which  hour  not  a  vehicle  is  to  be  had.  eleven  all  the  world  is  busy  supping. 
There  is  even  violent  contention  for  stray  I  ends  the  Paris  day— a  busy  bustling  day 
fiacres — two  individuals  often  getting  in  to- 1 


gether,  and  rendering  necessary  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  police.  The  whole  secret  of  this 
is,  that  Paris  is  then  dining  out,  and  on  it* 
way  to  its  entertainers.  There  is  profound 
stillness  for  the  next  two  hours  or  so. 

At  a  quarter  past  five  the  hurly-burly 
bursts  out  afresh.  Again  the  cabriolet*  are 
hurrying  in  all  directions.  All  the  streets  are 
choked.  Plays  and  operas  are  just  beginning. 
Cafes  are  filling  fast.  From  that  time  up  to 
nine  there  is  the  most  perfect  repose  abroad. 
The  whole  city  might  be  taken  to  be  enjoy  ing 
its  siesta.  But  at  nine  it  wakes  again — car- 
riages are  rolling  once  more.    Persons  of 

At 
Tbia 


BOMB  A,  KING,  DEBTOR  TO  PARK  AND 
WATT,  ENGINEERS. 

Ho !  Boxba,  come  roll  out  the  shiners, 
Ho  !  Bourbon,  come  down  with  the  dust ; 

Shall  we  send  round  a  couple  of  liners 
To  —  briug  home  the  scudi— No  Trust  ? 

Items  :  loss  of  health,  honor  and  reason, 

Of  liberty,  friendship,  and  will, 
Items ;  cruelty,  lying,  and  troasou, 

Down,  down,  with  them  all  in  the  bill ! 

(Ho,  Bom  ha  !  King !  roll  out  the  shiners, 
Though  you  coin  the  gold  crown  off  your 
head ; 

Shall  wc  send  out  a  couple  of  liners  ? 
Will  you  pay  us  in  silver  or  lead  I 

There  he  sits,  as  on  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
Once  sat  the  Old  Man  of  the  Seas, 

Cross-legged  on  his  neck  like  a  tailor, 
And  throttled  poor  Sin  with  his  kuees. 

There  ho  sits  on  the  neck  of  a  nation, 
With  his  hard  heels  stuck  into  their  ribs, 

A  nightmare  of  dull  suffocation, 
A  ghoul  of  oppression  and  fibs. 

Alas !  for  the  cities  of  glory, 

That  gem  blue  Parthenope's  bay, 
Alas !  for  the  pride  of  their  story, 

Alas !  for  tho  pomp  of  decay. 

Ay !  sit  there,  in  composure  provoking, 
"Till  the  sword  shall  leap  out  of  its  sheath, 

Behind  you  the  mountain  is  smoking, 
The  earthquake  is  slumb'ring  beneath  ! 

—  Punch. 


Witchcraft.  —  In  the  coarse  of  the  century 
during  which  this  fearful  persecution  was  at  its 
height  in  Germany  —  from  1580  to  1680— it  is 
calculated  that  moro  than  100,000  individulas, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  were  women,  were  its 
victims.  To  the  honor  of  humanity  be  it  said, 
some  voices  were  raised  against  this  bloodthirsty 
practice,  but  they  were  drowned  in  the  general 
clamor.  In  every  part  of  Germany,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  the  same  atrocities  were  committed. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1631,  the  noble-hearted 
Count  Frederick  Stein,  himself  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  —  an  order  which  had  been 
amongst  tho  most  violent  denouncers  of  Borcery 
—  ventured  to  step  boldly  forward  and  declare 
that,  among  the  many  whom  he  had  accompanied 
to  the  scaffold,  there  "was  not  one  whom  he  could 
confidently  declare  guilty.  "  Treat  me  so,"  ho 
added,  "  treat  in  this  manner  the  judges  or  tho 
heads  of  the  Church,  subject  us  to  the  same  tor- 
tures, and  sec  if  you  will  not  discover  sorcerers  in 
us  all."  Despite  this  burst  of  generous  indigna- 
tion, it  was  not  until  1694  that  this  incomprehen- 
sible insanity  began  to  abate.  The  last  so-called 
witch  burnt  in  the  German  empire  was  a  poor 
nun,  aged  seventy,  in  the  year  1749,  at  Berg. 
But  at  Glarus,  in"  German  Switzerland,  an  exe- 
cution of  a  similar  nature  took  place  as  late  as 
1794.  This  time  the  victim  was  a  servant  girl, 
accused  of  having  practised  diabolical  arts  to 
lame  the  child  of  her  employers.  Germany, 
indeed,  seemed  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sor- 
cery. The  ground  which  Faith  had  lost  Super- 
stition made  her  own.  —  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Germany. 
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upon  earth.     It  discusses  the  earth's  size 
Cosmos:  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description]  figure,  and  density,  its  internal  heat,  and 

I   ^  x      W  |  electro-magnetic  activity,  its  minerals,  the 

changes  and  convulsions  in  its  substance, 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  the  parting  of  the 
waters,  coast  outlines,  and  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  part  yet  to  be  published, 
all  that  is  now  needed  to  complete  the  work, 


boldt.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Translated 
under  the  superintendence  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Edward  Sabine,  K.A.,  D.C.L.,  VP.  and 
Treas.  R.S.    Longman  and  Co.  Murray. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  this  work,  which 
sets  a  crown  to  Baron  Humboldt's  labor,  and 


in  some  sense  also  to  the  science  of  our  day,  | lhere  wiU  be  a  consideration  of  the  geography 
contained  a  general  view  of  the  harmony  of  i  °f  I)lant*  and  animals,  and  of  the  natural 

history  of  man. 

It  is  precisely  with  that  part  of  Baron 
Humboldt's  subject,  which  is  discussed  more 
at  large  in  the  part  just  published,  that  Gene- 
ral Sabine's  name  is  the  most  intimately 
associated.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  Fara  - 
day's  discovery  of  diamagnetism,  and  the  re- 
search made  in  relation  to  that  subject  by  our 
great  chemist  during  the  last  twelve  years,  we 
may  fairly  say  that  we  have  no  philosopher 
among  us  who  has  investigated  telluric  phe- 
nomena with  so  much  patience  and  success, 
or  who  has  made  for  himself  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  them  effectively,  as  Gene- 
ral Sabine.  Therefore  it  has  been  urged  by 
Baron  Humboldt  with  especial  emphasis  that 
the  English  editor  should  make  many  inser- 
tions and  additions  in  dealing  with  this  por- 
tion of  his  work,  for  subsequent  incorporation 
of  their  substance  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
German  text.  Much  of  the  new  part,  written 
three  or  four  years  ago,  receives  correction 
and  elucidation  by  the  mere  advance  of 
science,  but  the  whole  volume  being  one 
especially  according  to  the  editor's  own  heart, 
has  been  very  liberally  illustrated  by  him,  so 
that  in  this  part  especially  the  English  version 
has  a  great  advantage  over  every  other. 

We  quote  from  the  new  volume  a  few  para- 
graphs on  a  subject  still  obscure,  in  which  M. 
Humboldt  simply  brings  together  as  guides 
to  inquiry  the  different  kinds  of  manifestation 
of  the  same  volcanic  activity. 

"We  have  everywhere  beneath  our  feet 
that  which  may  produce  earthquake  shocks ; 
and  the  consideration  that  almost  three 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  are  covered  by 
sea,  and  (omitting  a  few  sporadically  scattered 
islands)  without  any  permanent  communica- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  atmosphere 
(i.e.,  without  active  volcanoes),  sufficiently  re- 
futes the  erroneous  but  widely-spread  belief, 
that  all  earthquakes  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  eruption  of  a  distant  volcano.  Continental 
earthquakes  are  indeed  often  propagated  over 


throughout  the  material  world,  com- 
prehensive, and  to  a  remarkable  degree  simple 
by  reason  of  the  profoundness  of  the  knowl- 
edge on  which  it  was  based.  So  practical  and 
lively  is  the  interest  which  Baron  Humboldt, 
during  a  long  life,  has  taken  in  active  search 
among  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  so 
fresh  and  clear  are  to  the  last  all  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  mind,  that  his  view  of 
the  Cosmos  contained  in  those  two  first 
volumes  was  read  with  delight  by  a  large 
public  that  had  received  no  training  in  science. 
Thousands  were  thus  taught  who  had  little 
power  of  observing  how  much  travel  through 
many  books  and  many  lands,  and  that  always 
with  a  ready  skill  in  seeking  truth  possessed 
by  few  men  and  by  fewer  still  put  to  as  good 
use,  had  gone  to  the  formation  of  their  teacher. 
In  its  third  and  fourth  volumes  it  was  the 
design  of  its  author  that  Cosmos  should  pass 
from  exact  but  rapid  generalities,  to  closer 
study  of  the  more  essential  particulars  of 
physical  science.  Dividing  the  visible  Uni- 
verse into  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  Baron 
Humboldt  has  devoted  his  third  volume  to 
the  Heavens— the  Sidereal  portion  of  his 
account  of  the  Universe,  and  now  give  his 
fourth  volume  to  the  Telluric  portion,  to  the 
Earth.  The  secrets  of  the  Heavens  were  to 
be  reached  only  by  the  use  of  one  sense,  that 
of  sight.  All  the  five  senses  help  us  in  a 
study  of  the  Earth.  The  subject  is  large  and 
falls  necessarily  into  two  subdivisions,  corres- 
ponding with  the  two  great  domains  of  nature 
on  our  globe,  the  inorganic  and  organic. 
Thus  there  are  two  parts  to  the  fourth  volume 
of  Cosmos,  and  the  consideration  of  each  part 
must  occupy  so  much  space,  that  the  matter 
which  belongs  philosophically  to  the  fourth 
volume  fells  practically  into  a  fourth  and 
fifth. 

The  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume,  now 
before  us,  treats,  therefore,  of  inorganic  nature 
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the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  agitation  com- 1  felt  on  the  sides  of  the  cinder  cone  of  Vesu- 
municated  from  the  coast,  causes  those  for-  vius,  so  in  a  quite  analogous  phfenomenon, 
midable  sea-waves  of  which  the  earthquakes  though  on  a  far  grander  scale,  on  the  cone  of 
of  Lisbon,  Callao,  and  Chili  have  given  such  ashes  of  the  volcano  of  Sangai,  which  rises 


memorable  examples,  when,  on  the  othei 
hand,  the  earthquake  proceeds  from  the 
botiom  of  the  sea,  from  the  dominions  of  the 
earth-shaking  Poseidon  (orioixOav,  Kivr/rnxduv), 
and  is  not  accompanied  by  an  upheaval  pro- 
ducing an  island  (as  in  the  ephemeral  exist- 
ence of  the  Island  Sabrina  or  Julia),  there 
may  be  remarked  at  points  where  yet  the 
mariner  would  not  feel  any  shock,  an  unusual 
heaving  and  rolling  of  the  waves.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Peruvian  coast  often  directed 
my  attention  to  this  phenomenon.  In  the 
harbor  of  Callao,  and  at  the  Island  of  San 
Lorenzo  which  is  opposite  to  it,  in  perfectly 
calm,  windless  nights,  in  this  exceedingly 
tranquil  part  of  the  Pacific,  I  have  myself 
seen  suddenly  wave  rise  upon  wave  to  a 
height  of  eleven  to  fourteen  feet,  continuing 
for  a  few  hours.  Nor  can  we,  in  these  lati- 
tudes, as  we  might  do  elsewhere,  explain  the 
phenomenon  by  the  supposition  of  a  violent 
storm  having  occurred  far  out  at  sea. 

"To  begin  with  agitations  of  the  earth  limited 
to  the  smallest  space,  and  obviously  owing 
their  origin  to  the  activity  of  a  volcano,  I  will 
mention  first  what  I  observed  when  seated 


south  east  of  the  city  of  Quito  to  a  height  of 
17,100  English  feet,  a  very  distinguished 
observor,  Herr  Wisse,  having  (in  December, 
1849)  approached  within  a  thousand  feet  of 
the  summit  and  crater,  perceived  no  quaking 
of  the  ground,  although  267  explosions  (erup- 
tions of  scoria?)  were  counted  in  the  course  of 
a  single  hour. 

"  A  second,  immensely  more  important 
class,  is  the  very  numerous  one  which  consists 
of  earthquakes  usually  accompanying  or  pre- 
ceding great  eruptions,  whether  of  volcanoes 
which,  like  our  European  ones,  pour  forth 
streams  of  lava ;  or  of  volcanoes,  which,  like 
Cotopaxi,  Pichincha,  and  Tunguragua  in  the 
Andes,  send  forth  only  sconce,  ashes,  and 
vapors.  It  is  especially  in  regard  to  this 
class  that  volcanoes  may  be  viewed  as  safety- 
valves,  or  vents,  according  to  the  early  remark 
of  Strabo  on  the  fissure  from  which  lava 
flowed,  near  Lelante,  in  the  island  of  Eubea. 
The  earthquakes  cense  when  a  considerable 
eruption  has  taken  place. 

"The  most  wide-spread  devastations  are 
those  occasioned  by  earthquake  waves  which 
traverse  partly  non-trachytic  and  non-volcanic 


with  my  chronometer  in  my  hand  at  night  in  countries,  and  partly  trachytic  and  volcanic 


the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
cone  of  eruption ;  it  was  after  the  great 
earthquake  at  Naples,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1805,  and  after  the  eruption  of  lava  which 
followed  seventeen  days  later.  I  regularly- 
felt  the  ground  of  the  crater  shake  every 
twenty  or  twenty-five  seconds,  immediately 
before  each  eruption  of  glowing  scoria*  or 
cinders.    Of  these,  which  were  thrown  to  a 


ones,  as  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America 
and  Mexico,  without  exercising  any  influence 
on  the  neighboring  volcanoes.  These  form 
the  third  class  or  group  of  phenomenon,  and 
it  is  that  which  points  most  strongly  to  the 
existence  of  a  general  cause  in  the  thermic 
constitution  of  the  interior  of  our  planet. 
To  this  third  group  belongs  also  a  case  of 
rare  occurrence  in  which,  in  countries  non- 


height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  part  fell  back  into  volcanic  and  rarely  visited  by  earthquakes, 
the  opening  from  wh'ich  they  had  issued,  and  |  the  ground  trembles  uninterruptedly  for 
part  covered  the  sides  of  the  cone.    The '  several  months,  on  a  very  restricted  space, 

seeming  to  presage  an  upheaval,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  active  volcano." 


regularity  of  the  phenomenon  rendered  the 
observation  free  from  danger. .  The  repeated 
small  shocks  which  I  felt  were  not  sensible 
beyond  the  crater,  i.e.  at  the  Atriodel  Cavallo, 
or  at  the  hermitage  del  Salvatore.    The  period 


We  now  look  forward  with  certainty  to  the 
completion  of  this  noble  summary  of  a  life's 


icity  of  the  shaking  showed  that  it  depended  study,  planned  and  achieved  at  an  age  when 
on  a  definite  degree  of  tension,  which  it  was  the  faculties  of  ordinary  men  grow  dull,  a 
necessary  that  the  vapors  should  reach  before  worfc  which  must  always  rank  among  the 
they  could  burst  through  the  molten  mass  in  lreasure8  and  not  less  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  interior  of  the  cone  of  cinders.  Just  as  .  .e 
in  the  case  described,  in  which  no  shocks  were  |  scien<lfic  literature. 


Hastt  Judgment. — Be  not  hasty  in  drawing  have  heedlessly  infused  a  drop  of  bitterness  in 
conclusions  to  the  prejudice  of  another.    Before  tho  cup  of  one  already  overflowing  with  grief, 
you  form  your  opinion,  bo  perfectly  satisfied  with  <<  Regardless  of  wringing  or  breaking  a  heart, 
the  correctness  of  your  judgment.    How  many  [    Already  to  sorrow  resigned !  " 
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From  Household  Words. 
A  HUMAN  WAIF. 

Last  summer,  being  at  a  small  watering- 
place  on  the  coast,  at  daylight  one  morning 
I  went  out  in  a  small  lugger  manned  by  four 
men,  for  a  sail  to  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  was 
blowing  rather  fresh,  and  about  four  miles 
from  the  land  there  was  a  heavy  sea  running. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  men  called  out, "  What's 
that?"  and  pointed  to  some  object  a  short 
distance  to  leeward,  and  riding  on  the  crest 
of  a  ware.  On  nearing  the  object,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  chest,  made  of  dark  wood, 
and  measuring  about  two  feet  in  length  by 
sixteen  inches  wide,  and  as  many  inches 
deep.  This  chest,  which  was  corded  and 
nailed  down,  and  was  very  heavey,  was,  with 
some  little  difficulty,  got  into  the  lugger, 
whereupon  the  crew,  myself  included,  be- 
came very  curious  to  know  its  contents.  On 
taking  off  the  lid  t^rec  large  pieces  of  coal 
were  found.  These  removed,  a  layer  of  linen, 
•  sheet,  presented  itself  to  view :  beneath  the 
sheet  was  a  lady's  dressing-gown  in  which  was 
wrapped  very  carefully,  a  little  infant,  a  girl, 
of  about  five  months  old !  It  was  a  very 
pretty  child,  as  white  as  marble.  I  never 
saw  a  human  being  so  white,  and  though  it 
must  have  been  dead  for  some  time,  it  was 
not  in  the  least  decomposed.  It  had  upon  its 
head  a  little  cap  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a 
night-dress  of  fine  material. 

The  chest  and  its  contents  were  at  once 
brought  to  land,  and  placed  beneath  a  shed. 
A  surgeon  of  great  experience  examined  the 
little  body— an  operation  in  which,  at  his 
request,  I  assisted  him.  We  found  no  marks 
of  violence,  nothing  to  warrant  a  suspicion 
that  death  had  ensued  from  other  than  natu- 
ral causes.  On  the  contrary,  the  cause  of 
death  was  apparent,  and  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  sending  for  the  coroner,  whose  place 
of  abode  was  twenty-one  miles  distant. 

Tlie  little  body  lay  in  the  shed  during  the 
day,  guarded  by  one  of  the  men  who  had 
picked  it  up,  and  meanwhile  preparations 
were  made  for  the  funeral,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  afternoon,  at  six  o'clock,  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish,  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  watering-place. 

The  visitors  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
went  to  look  at  the  Dead  Baby— not  in  a 
mass,  but  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes.  I 
took  up  a  position  in  a  loft  over  the  shed, 
whence  I  could  see  and  hear  without  being  seen- 


One  lady,  whom  death  had  doubtless  robbed 
of  a  little  one,  wept  very  bitterly  at  the  sight 
which  had  seemingly  made  her  heart  bleed 
afresh,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  her  hus- 
band removed  her  from  the  scene.  Several 
other  ladies  also  wept :  amongst  them  a  gov- 
erness who  held  by  her  hand  a  little  girl  of 
about  nine  years  old,  and  whom  she  informed 
that  it  was  just  like  a  little  baby  of  her 
sister's  who  died  when  it  was  five  months 
old.  Another  English  lady  remarked  to  her 
companion  that  the  dressing-gown  in  which 
the  infant  was  wrapped,  as  well  as  the  child's 
clothes,  were  not  of  English  material  or  make ; 
and  that  the  child  must  have  been  born  of 
French  parents.  This  remark  induced  me  to 
examine  minutely  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and 
upon  it  I  found  a  slight  indentation  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  But  whatever  was  the 
child's  race,  or  whatever  their  religion,  it* 
was  carrried  to  the  graveyard  by  brave  and 
honest  English  boatmen,  and  received  Chris- 
tian burial. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  speculate  who  were 
the  parents  of  the  child,  or  what  part  of  the 
world  they  were  going  to,  or  coming  from. 
That  the  little  one  had  died  far  far  at  sea, 
and  out  of  sight  of  land,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt,  and  that  the  chest  (which  the 
coals  were  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink)  had 
been  washed  up  the  Channel.  Had  it  not 
been  picked  up  that  morning,  abreast  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  it  might  have  found  rts  way 
to  the  River  Thames. 

As  it  was — beyond  a  passing  notice  in  a 
country  journal — no  mention  was  ever  made 
of  it.  I  have  seen  extracts  from  Household 
Words,  in  Indian,  Australian,  Cape,  Ameri- 
can, Canadian,  and  other  journals.  My  chief 
object  in  detailing  the  above  facts  is,  that 
they  may  become  known  to  those  to  whom 
the  little  one  was  dear.  The  ashes  of  the 
Little  Unknown  repose  in  the  graveyard  of 
Saint  Peter's,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent, 
England.  Even  should  this  knowledge  cause 
the  child's  relatives  a  renewal  of  their  griefs, 
it  cannot  fail  to  afford  them  some  consolation. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  little  narrative  with- 
out alluding — and  I  do  so  with  something 
like  national  pride — to  the  respect  which  an 
English  seaman  pays  to  the  dead.  When  we 
were  getting  the  chest  into  the  lugger,  and 
before  ita  contents  could  be  guessed  at,  there 
was  no  small  amount  of  jocularity  touching 
the  nature  of  the  prize.    And  when  it  was 
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fairly  aboard  a  scene  ensued  that  amused  me  I 
vastly.  A  little  gambling,  went  on,  and  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  men 
who,  every  winter,  man  life-boats,  and  risk 
their  own  lives  to  save  those  of  others,  are 
not  particularly  refined  in  their  expressions, 
when  they  are  amongst  themselves,  and  have 
some  business  to  settle.  My  presence  did 
not  operate  as  check  upon  their  tongues. 
They  had  known  me  too  long  ;  and  I  had 
often  witnessed  their  daring  deeds.  Some- 
times, when  an  oath  was  rapped  out,  they 
would  beg  my  "  pardon  for  such  a  rude- 
ness ;  "  but  then  there  was  always  a  smile  i 
playing  over  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  which 
more  than  half  destroyed  the  force  and  effect 
of  the  apology  he  intended  to  offer  me. 

44  Well,  what  about  the  shares — whatever  it 
may  be  ? "  said  the  captain  of  the  lugger, 
•  when  the  chest  Mas  about  to  be  opened. ' 
"  Share  and  share  alike  ?  " 

44 1  saw  it  first,"  said  one  of  the  men ;  44 1 
ought  to  get  a  share  and  a-half.  But— look 
here — who  will  buv  mv  share,  on  chance  ?  " 

u  I  will !  "  cried  out  the  other  three  men. 


Poisonous  Snakes,  &c. —  Poisonous  snnkes 
may  be  readily  known  by  the  shape  of  their  head 
mid"  neck  ;  the  head  being  very  wide  at  the  back, 
and  the  neck  comparatively  small.  Some  per- 
sons compare  the  head  of  a  poisonous  snake  to 
the  ace  of  spades,  which  comparison,  although 
rather  exaggerated,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
poi son -bca ring  head.  It  has  a  cruel  and  wicked 
look  about  it  also,  and  ono  recoils  almost  in- 
stinctively. Should  a  person  be  bitten  by  the 
viper,  the  effects  of  the  poison  may  be  much 
diminished  by  the  liberal  use  of  olive  oil ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  oil  is  said  to  be  much  increased 
by  heat.  Strong  ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  is  also  useful,  as  is  the  case 
with  stings  of  l>ecs  and  wasps,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  evil  consequences  of  the  viper's 
bite  vary  much  in  different  persons,  and  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  individual  or  his  state  of  health.  I  may 
as  well  put  in  ono  word  of  favor  for  the  viper 
lH.'f'ore  it  is  dismissed.  It  is  not  a  malignant 
creature,  nor  does  it  seek  after  victims ;  but  it  is 
as  timid  as  any  creature  in  existence,  slipping 
away  at  the  sound  of  a  footsei .  and  only  using 
its  fangs  if  trodden  on  accidentally,  or  intcn- 
tionallv  assaulted.  —  "  Common  Objects  of  the 
Country,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

The  Publications  of  Old  Pome.  —  Some 
curious  calculations  have  been  made  to  show 


44  What  will  you  give ?  Bid!" 

The  bidding  commenced.  The  fourth  share 
of  the  value  of  the  chest  and  contents  un- 
known, was  started  at  eighteen  pence,  and 
eventually  knocked  down  after  a  spirited  com- 
petition, for  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  the 
purchaser  being  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
carpenter's  chest  of  tools,  or  a  box  full  of 
nautical  instruments.  While  the  lid  of  the 
chest  was  being  removed,  there  was  also  a 
good  deal  of  joking,  and  the  expression  of 
many  hopes  and  fears.  Gold,  rum,  sugar, 
tracts.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  truth 
manifested,  than  their  conduct  was  entirely 
changed.  Not  an  oath  was  uttered  on 
the  way  back  to  the  harbor,  nor  a  word 
spoken  that  did  not  betray  some  very  good 
feelmg,  or  some  very  tender  thought ;  and 
when  we  came  alongside  the  old  wooden 
quay,  the  captain  of  the  lugger  said  to  the 
youngest  of  the  crew  in  a  low,  reverent  voice  : 

44  Ned,  run  up  to  the*  harbor- master,  and 
ask  him  to  send  down  an  ensign  to  throw 
over  the  poor  little  darling." 


that  the  rapidity  with  which  copies  could  be 
multiplied  by  hand  from  dictation  was  little  less 
than  that  of  printing.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  limited  number  of  copies,  a  hundred,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  written  off  quicker  in  this  way 
in  the  librarian's  workshop,  than  a  single  ono 
could  be  set  up  in  type  bv  the  printer.  This,  of 
course,  supposes  the  employment  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  scribes ;  but  these  were  slaves  cheaply 
purchased  and  maintained  at  little  cost.  Tho 
exceedingly  low  price  of  books  at  Rome,  if  we 
may  take  the  poems  of  a  popular  author  as  an 
example,  show  that  the  labor  must  have  been 
much  less  or  much  cheaper  than  wo  usually 
imagine.— Merimle's  44  Roman  Fmpire." 


Valuable  Enemies.  —  The  New  York  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  informs  us  that  — 

"The  Colorado  so  abounds  (thus  say  the 
letter-writers)  in  gold,  that  tho  Indians  mould  it 
for  rifle-balls." 

Of  all  enemies,  these  are  the  fellows  that  tho 
thinking  soldier  would  like  to  tight.  The  hero, 
retiring  from  tho  conflict  with  sueh  antagonists 
with  a  lot  of  balls  in  his  l>ody,  would  carry  away 
from  the  field  of  battle  a  mine  in  himself,  in 
which  the  surgeon  might  dig,  and  receive  one  of 
the  bullets  which  he  extracted  for  his  fee.  The 
patient  would  pay  his  shot.  —  Punch. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
RELIGIOUS  MEMOIRS. 
THERE  are  few  things  so  strange,  arbitra- 
ry, and  unaccountable,  as  that  amount  of 
common  liking  and  regard  which  we  call 
popularity.  Sometimes  it  answers  to  the 
touch  of  real  genius,  with  a  unanimity  and 
readiness  which,  for  the  moment,  might 
prompt  us  to  believe  in  its  decision  as  the 
true  and  infallible  test  of  reputation ;  but 
ere  we  have  had  time  to  do  more  than  ob- 
serve the  instinctive  and  universal  impulse 
of  this  recognition,  the  popular  fancy  has 
gone  mad  after  some  silly  wonder,  or  raised 
to  its  highest  honors  some  superficial  and 
worthless  production,  which  we  should  have 
supposed  incapable  of  moving  to  any  senti- 
ment whatever  any  single  human  mind. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  puzzling  than 
this  strange  perversity.  The  applauding 
clamor  of  the  vox  popvli — let  disappointed 
men  say  what  they  will — is,  after  all  the  cul- 
mination  and  apotheosis  of  fame.  Yet  the 
same  clamor  rushes  with  unreasoning  lavish- 
after  books  and  persons  which  have  no 
claim  to  fame,  than  has  the  smallest 
newspaper  critic  who  professes  to  dispense  it. 
In  the  world  of  books  one  has  but  to  glance 
over  the  title-pages  of  those  which  bear  the 
honors  of  many  editions,  to  perceive  the  ex- 
traordinary freaks  of  this  popularity,  which 
bestows  upon  the  most  frivolous  and  com- 
monplace performances  applause  as  great  as 
that  with  which  it  celebrates  the  most  emi- 
nent works  of  genius.  This  fantastic  uncer- 
tainty leaves  us  totally  unable  cither  to  re- 
ceive or  to  deny  the  authority  of  a  popular 
success.  It  may  be  bravely  won  and  hon- 
estly deserved — a  triumph  of  real  and  gen- 
uine art ;  or  it  may  be  a  hap-haaird  "  hit," 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  reason  for, 
and  at  which  authors  and  readers  are  alike 
astonished  ;  but  so  purely  unaccountable  arc 
the  vaticinations  of  this  oracle,  that  no  one 
is  justified  in  making  a  general  conclusion  as 
to  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  its  verdict. 
It  is  folly  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
highest  productions  of  genius  are  unappre- 
ciated by  the  multitude ;  and  it  is  still 
greater  folly,  on  the  other,  to  make  success 
an  infallible  proof  of  desert  The  decisions 
of  the  popular  tribunal  of  literary  criticism, 
are  not  at  all  unlike  the  decisions  of  that 
jury  which  regulated  its  verdicts  on  the 
purely  impartial  principle  of  alternation,  and 


said  guilty  and  not  guilty  time  about,  with  a 
noble  indifference  to  such  small  matters  as 
facts  or  evidence.  If  we  arc  disappointed  of 
the  verdict  ourselves,  we  cannot  console  our 
mortification  by  the  thought  that  it  is  always 
in  "the  wrong,  and  never  justly  rewards  a 
generous  ambition ;  but  that  it  is  perfectly 
capricious,  unreasoning,  and  unexplainable ; 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
clusion beforehand  as  to  what  its  judgment 
may  be;  and  that,  often  right,  it  still  pre- 
serves a  delightful  independence,  and  keeps 
resolutely  clear  of  the  imputation  of  being 
always  so,  nobody  acquainted  with  modern 
literature  or  opinions  ever  deny. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  this, 
when  one  contemplates  the  enormous  amount 
of  good  books  current  and  popular  at  the 
present  time— we  might  add  of  bad  books 
also — for  the  religious  and  the  irreligious  are 
almost  equally  independent  of  those  ordinary 
qualities  which  achieve  the  rewards  and  hon- 
ors of  literature.  But  we  will  not  compare 
the  penny  novels,  disreputable  and  unfra- 
grant,  with  those  trim  octavos  and  duodeci- 
mos which  throng  the  tables  of  religious 
publishers,  and  pass  by  the  thousands  into 
homes  of  respectability.  These  pious  vol- 
umes are,  for  the  most  part,  as  excellent  in 
intention  as  they  are  important  in  subject — 
they  are,  indeed,  only  too  much  bent  upon 
the  universal  edification  of  their  audience, 
and  are  reluctant  to  record  the  merest  pass- 
ing incident  without  weighing  it  down  with 
the  heavy  overbalance  of  a  spiritual  lesson. 
When  we  say  pious  volumes,  we  beg  that  no 
one  will  suppose  we  mean  to  imply  the  faint- 
est approach  to  a  scoff.  Their  piety  is  the 
only  genuine  quality  in  the  great  mass  of 
these  publications ;  and  we  must  presume  it 
is  for  that  sole  sake  that  many  really  prefer 
and  many  more  think  it  right  to  receive, 
works  which  have  scarcely  -  a  claim  to  be 
called  literature,  save  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  been  written  and  are  printed.  Their 
piety  alone  might  induce  us  to  pass  over 
without  comment  the  other  imperfections  of 
this  class  of  writing ;  but  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  is  any  real  advantage  to  the  religious 
community  to  put  up  with  these  publications, 
out  of  tenderness  for  the  sentiment  of  godli- 
ness which  is  presumed  to  pervade  them. 
This  has  been,  perhaps,  done  too  much  al- 
ready. We  have  been  afraid  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  a  want  of  spiritual  appreciation, 
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and  a  general  dislike  to  religious  writings, 
and  so  have  been  obliged  to  swallow  the 
endless  repetition,  and  flat  and  unnatural  rep- 
resentations of  life,  conveyed  to  us  in  books 
which  nothing  but  their  piety  could  have  en- 
titled to  a  moment's  consideration.  ThiS  is 
rather  hard  upon  the  unfortunate  critic :  he 
reads,  because  he  respects  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  writer;  he  condemns,  because 
human  nature  cannot  stand  the  manner  of 
the  performance ;  and  he  is  immediately  set 
down  as  a  profane  person,  who  cannot  be 
supposed  to  appreciate  the  true  beauty  of  ' 
holiness.  Perhaps  this  hard  dealing  is  one  I 
of  the  reasons  why  the  common  mass  of  re- 
ligious literature  is  so  destitute  of  ordinary 
literary  qualities — for  men  who  love  the  mat- 
ter have  been  afraid  to  incur  the  odium  of 
criticizing  the  manner  of  those  productions, 
and  the  censorship  has  been  left  to  hands 
indifferent,  and  passed  by  with  a  sneer  or  a 
laugh  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mo- 
ment. Yet  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  this  kind  of  writing.  For 
one  thing,  it  conveys  to  many  a  totally  erro- 
neous idea  of  religious  people,  and  of  the 
effects  of  personal  godliness,  which  is  a  great 
misfortune ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  depreciate 
the  cultivation,  refinement,  and  good  taste 
which  we  fondly  expect  must  accompany  our 
outside  progress  and  increasing  comfort ;  for 
there  is  no  class  of  books  so  hu  gely  sold, 
and  so  universally  possessed.  The  most  fa- 
mous fictions  of  the  day  are  in  less  demand 
than  those  pieces  of  religious  biography  of 
which,  were  the  names  struck  out,  one  might 
read  a  score  without  being  able  to  tell  where 
one  terminated  and  another  began;  and 
neither  Thackeray  nor  Dickens  can  count 
half  as  many  editions  as  have  fallen  to  the 
lot,  for  example,  of  the  Memorials  of  Cajt- 
tain  Iledley  Vicars — a  little  volume  fully 
representing  the  character  of  its  kind.  We 
do  not  approach  this  subject  with  cither  con- 
tempt or  levity — far  from  that,  we  speak 
sadly,  knowing  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
condemn  what  hundreds  of  better  people 
than  we  applaud  and  love ;  yet  it  does  seem 
so  strange  an  enigma  why  the  greatest  sub-  i 
jecls  in  the  world  should  be  treated  with  the 
poorest  language ;  why  lives  which,  in  the 
living,  were  noble,  generous,  and  above 
praise,  should  necome,  in  the  telling,  only 
tiresome  and  tedious;  and  why  multitudes, 
great  enough  to  convert  private  applause 
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into  general  popularity,  should  be  pleased  to 
have  it  so— that  we  cannot  refrain  from  in- 
quiring why  and  how  this  strange  paradox 
is  ?  We  beg  to  premise,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  entirely  leave  out  legiti- 
mate sermons,  and  all  the  effusions  of  all  the 
authorized  teachers  of  all  the  churches. 
What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  specially  the 
crowd  of  pious  memoirs,  the  floating  light 
(or  heavy)  literature  of  the  religious  world. 

Memoirs  of  pure  minds,  of  noble  lives,  of 
hearts  warm  with  all  the  fervor  and  sunshine 
of  the  Gospel — let  us  do  homage  to  those 
young  saints,  those  virgin  confessors,  those 
true  soldiers  of  our  Lord.  It  is  no  reproach 
to  them  that  friends  make  merchandise  of 
their  devout  letters,  their  pious  sayings,  and 
the  secret  life  which  they  lived  with  God 
— or  that  an  unwise  love  beguiles  its  grief 
by  making  into  talk,  and  throwing  irrever- 
ently open,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  their 
souls.  They  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
operation.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  to  perceive 
with  what  ease  all  features  of  human  indi- 
viduality can  be  obliterated  from  the  record 
which  professes  to  tell  us  how  one  and  another, 
real  men  and  women,  people  who  left  posi- 
tive mortal  footsteps  in  the  soil  they  trod, 
and  tangible  good  works  behind  them,  lived 
and  died.  It  is  by  no  means  an  overstrain 
of  the  fact  to  say,  that  one  might  go  on  read- 
ing half-a-dozen  such  memoirs  at  once,  and 
but  for  the  difference  of  name,  and  perhaps 
the  distinction  of  here  and  there  a  personal 
pronoun,  would  be  quite  unable  to  find  out 
which  was  the  young  soldier  in  the  midst  of 
his  regiment,  and  which  the  humble  Sunday- 
school  teacher  dwelling  at  home. 

How  this  can  be  done,  and  by  what  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  skill  it  is  possible  to  veil 
every  glimmer  of  the  natural  man,  and  reduce 
so  many  diverse  characters,  circumstances, 
and  dispositions,  to  one  flat  unrounded  hiero- 
glyph of  piety,  seems  of  itself  sufficiently  re- 
markable. Yet  it  is  done  with  astonishing 
success  and  oft-repeated  frequency.  Religi- 
ous sentiments,  pious  aspirations,  devout 
thoughts,  must,  one  would  suppose,  be  differ- 
ently developed  in  different  minds;  and  to 
every  human  creature  there  belongs  some 
certain  thread  of  individuality  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing, volume  grows  upon  volume,  and 
»  Life  "  after  "  Life  »  fills  the  shelves  of  the 
religious  publisher.    Each  among  the  crowd 
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contains  a  dim  memorial  of  some  one  who 
./as  excellent  in  his  generation,  each  is  writ- 
ten with  the  sincere  intention  and  the  honest 
vanity  of  doing  good,  and  each  supposes  it- 
self to  carry  the  most  weighty  lessons,  and 
to  set  forth  a  model  to  mankind.  Let  us  not 
pronounce  a  hasty  judgment.  People  buy, 
by  the  million,  those  well-intentioned  publica- 
tions— it  is  to  be  supposed  that  people  also 
read  them — jet  in  face  of  these  facts  it  is 
mortifying  to  confess  that  an  unaccustomed 

words,  and  finds  nothing  but  tedium  and  vex- 
ation in  books  which,  if  they  truly  did  what 
they  undertake  to  do,  should  be  safe  com- 
panions and  counsellors  for  every  one,  exam- 
ples of  all  the  manifold  and  unlimitable 
diversities  of  the  Christian  and  the  human 
life. 

But  it  is  perhaps  not  so  difficult  after  all  to 
understand  the  failure  of  this  class  of  writing. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  high  impulse  should 
have  so  poor  a  result  Yet  we  can  perfectly 
well  understand  how  it  is  that  the  young 
convert,  in  the  early  flush  of  his  devotion, 
looking  about  for  something  by  which  he 
may  prove  his  gratitude  to  God  and  his  benev- 
olence towards  his  neighbor,  finds  few  meth- 
ods so  fascinating,  and  with  so  ready  an 
appearance  of"  doing  good,"  as  this  of  litera- 
ture. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find, 
at  the  outset  of  the  Christian  life,  a  dedication 
of  "  myself,  my  pen,  my  tongue,"  &c,  to  the 
service  of  God.  One  cannot  well  dedicate 
what  one  has  never  received,  and  Christians 
are  not  inevitably  endowed  with  pens  for  this 
high  purpose,  nor  with  tongues  either,  for 
that  matter.  But  talk  is  the  great  faculty  of 
this  age— an  aptitude  for  conversation  and  a 
fluent  power  of  words  are  so  common  that 
they  are  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  cer- 
tainly are  by  no  means  a  criterion  of  mental 
capacity.  But  before  one  has  learned  to  be 
content  with  holding  fast  to  God's  service 
through  common  life  and  common  days,  which 
is  harder  work  than  writing  books — while  it 
yet  appears  impossible  to  throw  aside  all 
friends  and  duties  on  the  instant,  and  throw 
one's  self  into  missionary  labors,  or  some 
heroic  enterprise  of  Christian  zeal  and  self- 
sacrifice — then  the  flattering  suggestion  of 
literature  relieves  the  eager  soul  of  the 
newly-awakened  champion.  Here  is  a  class 
bigger  and  more  accessible  than  the  classes 
of  a  Sabbath  school ;  here  is  en  opportunity  j 
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for  instructing,  it  may  be,  the  whole  world  ; 
and  the  new  disciple  rushes  into  print,  thor- 
oughly satisfied  of  his  own  longing  to  "  do 
good,"  and  anxious  to  testify  aloud  to  every 
one  within  his  reach  the  gratitude  and  love 
which  fill  his  own  soul.  Who  can  blame  the 
desire?  who  should  criticize  the  endeavor? 
But  the  drawback  unfortunately  is,  that  devo- 
tion will  not  create  genius,  nor  any  thing 
resembling  it,  and  that  even  the  passionate 
sincerity  and  earnestness  which  give  force  to 
the  humblest  Christian's  personal  protest 
against  evil  or  exhortation  to  good,  does  not 
brighten  the  cold  pages  of  the  book  ;  where 
cold  eyes  find  only  words  without  meaning, 
and  a  profusion  of  abstract  statements  with- 
out any  living  thread  of  interest  to  bind  them 
into  one. 

This  suggestion  of  doing  good  by  writing 
is  consequently  a  very  unfortunate  one  for 
literature.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  sug- 
gested having  really  nothing  to  say  by  nature, 
can  never  by  any  chance  forget  himself  and 
his  purpose,  or  fall  into  any  spontaneous  and 
liberal  effusion  of  what  may  be  in  him. 
What  he  says  arises  .out  of  a  manufacturing 
process,  perfectly  conscientious  and  admirably 
well-intentioned,  but  still  artificial ;  and  books 
without  number  are  the  result — stories  in 
which  the  incidents  of  the  ancient  romance 
are  adapted  to  modern  edification — where 
the  personages  have  great  downfalls  into  pov- 
erty, in  order  that  they  may  be  evangelized 
in  their  low  estate,  and  thereafter  raised  into 
ineffable  goodness  and  grandeur,  to  be  exam- 
ples to  the  world— children's  books,  in  which 
the  hapless  little  souis  are  instructed  that  to 
do  a  piece  of  childish  kindness  to  an  old  wo- 
man is  to  "  do  good,"  encouraged  to  ask 
themselves  in  their  baby  meditations,  "  What 
good  can  I  do  to-day  ?  "  and  taught  how  to 
do  it  accordingly — and  greatest  of  all  in  bio- 
graphies and  memoirs,  a  few  of  which  we 
mean  shortly  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  our  readers. 

The  few  which  we  have  selected,  are,  how- 
ever, wanting  in  the  great  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  their  class,  which  might  indeed  be 
called  the  literature  of  the  deathbed.  «  Don't 
be  a  good  boy,  Jack— they  all  die  !  "  says  one 
of  Mr.  Leech's  schoolboys;  and  indeed  it 
*ould  seem  very  true,  were  we  to  take  for 
criterion  the  multitudinous  examples  offered 
to  us.  It  does  seem  a  very  strange  view  of 
human  existence  which  makes  death  its  chief 
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feature,  and  slumps  up  the  events  of  a  man's  I 
lifetime  in  a  few  pages,  while  it  devotes  chap- 
ters to  the  sayings  of  his  deathbed.  Perhaps 
it  is  less  strange  when  the  subject  is  a  child, 
for  there  must  always  he  something  touching 
in  the  conjunction  of  that  great  stern  pres- 
ence of  death  with  those  little  tender  saintly 
blossoms,  who  hare  little  more  than  this 
solemn  event  in  their  short  history,  and 
whose  pathetic  infant  godliness  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  unmoved.  But  men  have  other 
things  to  do  in  the  world  besides  dying,  and 
it  is  not  the  true  office  of  religion  to  throw  a 
fictitious  importance  over  the  latest  step  of 
nature.  It  is  only  a  very  limited  experience 
which  can  persuade  itself  that  the  manner  of 
death  is  any  real  test  of  Christianity.  Many 
men  have  died  well  who  have  not  lived  well ; 
many  a  soul  has  been  able  to  make  a  digni- 
fied and  solemn  departure,  which  has  but  a 
poor  account  to  give  of  its  mortal  course  be- 
fore. All  this  is  so  commonly  and  visibly 
true  that  everybody  knows  it ;  yet  our  adver- 
tising-lists are  still  full  of  memoirs  of  the 
lives  which  ought  to  be  called  by  a  truer 
name — Memoirs  of  the  Deaths  of  Departed 
Christians ;  and  tender  friends  can  find  noth- 
ing better  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
people,  by  way  of  attracting  them  to  a  life  of 
religion,  the  volumes  which  trace  with  painful 
minuteness  the  progress  of  disease  and  weak- 
ness, and  culminate  in  death.  Why  should 
this  be  ?  Patience,  devotion,  and  a  tender 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  great  Father, 
are  at  all  times  profitable  to  us ;  but  Heaven 
knows  how  many  times  there  are  in  a  man's 
life  when  it  is  far  harder  for  him  to  acquiesce 
in  God's  will  than  at  that  last  time,  when 
often  the  tired  spirit,  spite  of  all  the  shrink- 
ings  of  nature,  is  glad  to  go.  Death  is  not 
a  religious  act,  nor  a  meritorious  sacrifice. 
The  Gospel  was  not  given  simply  to  teach  us 
how  to  die ;  and  why  the  religious  life  should 
be  fostered  by  stories  of  deathbeds,  and  the 
greatest  spiritual  influence  be  exercised  by 
the  last  and  weakest  hours  of  existence,  is, 
when  one  thinks  of  it,  a  very  extraordinary 
human  improvement  upon  God's  manner  of 
teaching,  which  is  not  by  death,  but  by  life. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
those  sad  hospitals  of  literature,  or  pausing 
by  the  deathbeds,  where  every  one  whose 
hour  has  come  'finds  that  "  to  die  is  gain." 
This  is  not,  we  repeat  it,  the  manner  in  which 
God  teaches  us.    There  are  no  deathbeds  in 
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(the  Seriptures.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
common  mind,  a  singular  amount  of  curiosity 
about  dying  people — a  strange  curiosity,  con- 
scious to  its  very  heart  of  its  own  certain  en- 
counter, by-and-by,  with  the  same  struggle.  It 
is  to  this  instinct,  doubtless,  that  the  literature 
of  the  deathbed  addresses  itself,  and  we  have 
i  no  right  to  complain  that  it  should  do  so. 
What  we  do  complain  of  is,  that  this  should 
be  supposed  a  subject  essentially  religious 
and  edifying— that  it  should  be  the  standard 
and  prevailing  theme  in  all  devout  books 
which  are  personal  and  not  theological,  and 
that  we  should  be  required  to  accept  it  as 
the  special  ground  of  the  spiritual-minded 
and  pious :  were  it  so,  life  would  be  only, 
after  all,  a  huge  mistake ;  and  the  best  thing 
we  could  wish  for  any  one,  after  we  had  made 
sure  of  his  safe  conversion,  would  be  a  linger- 
ing illness  and  a  happy  death.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  even  that  practical  means  to  bring 
about  this  end  might  not  be  justifiable. 
Why  should  Christian  people  be  permitted  to 
|  live  through  long  years  of  commonplace 
duty  and  labor — years  which  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  syllables — when  the  real  interest 
and  moral  lesson  of  their  lives  lies  lingering 
in  the  last  half-dozen  days  or  hours  before 
they  die  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
inevitably  brought,  if  we  take  for  our  author- 
ity the  prevailing  tone  of  religious  memoirs. 
These  works  are  not  intended  for  our  amuse- 
ment, but  for  our  instruction  ;  and  to  people 
laboring  in  the  hard  midway  of  human  ex- 
istence, come  for  edification  narratives  of 
early  death  and  painful  sickness,  and  the  ex- 
periences of  lender  young  Christians  dying 
upon  the  threshold  of  life,  and  totally  unac- 
quainted with  it — giving  the  magnitude  of 
vices  to  their  own  sins  of  temper  and 
thought,  and  finding  out  persecutions  and 
trials  where  nobody  but  themselves  would 
have  suspected  such  to  exist  Is  life,  then, 
really  an  irreligious  and  material  necessity, 
which  we  must  shuffle  through  as  we  best 
can,  and  in  which  nothing  but  death  and 
preparations  for  it  are  worth  considering? 
Are  all  the  hard  and  heavy  problems  of  this 
existence  to  be  set  aside  as  vulgar  realities, 
unworthy  any  care  or  consideration,  and  our 
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toilsome  days  only  to  be  instructed  and  con- 
soled by  the  dying  utterances  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  entirely  unacquainted  with  our 
sorrows,  and  unable  to  understand  them? 
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Happy  are  they  who  accomplish  thus  happily 
their  course  in  this  world— who  are  discharged 
of  their  warfare  at  no  harder  a  price  than  so 
much  personal  suffering,  and  to  whom  the 
joyful  expectation  of  another  life  makes  glad 
the  end  of  this !  But  how  should  they,  lay- 
ing aside  their  virgin  armor  almost  unassailed 
and,  innocently  unwitting  of  the  temptations 
and  struggles  of  maturer  life,  be  guides  and 
examples  to  men  who  perhaps  will  never  be 
permitted  a  single  day's  security  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  sick-room,  but  must  live  and  die  in 
the  heat  and  commotion  of  the  actual  world  ? 
The  contrast  is  strange  enough  even  to  think 
of  it ;  and  what  shall  we  say  to  the  youthful 
penitence  which  calls  itself  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, and  makes  mysterious  allusions  to  the 
sins  of  its  early  past,  as  if  these  were  too 
black  and  dismal  to  be  named  ?  What  can 
we  say  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  imply  that  the 
deepest  and  most  painful  sentiment  of  nature 
— the  consciousness  of  that  discord  and  es- 
trangement from  God — that  fatal  want  of 
harmony  with  all  his  will  and  word  which  be- 
longs to  our  raee — is  not  vividly  felt  by  those 
gentle  young  saints  whose  holy  lives  and 
deaths  are  recorded  for  our  instruction.  But 
the  mysterious  sins  and  dreadful  self-accusa- 
tions  are  but  a  more  solemn  fashion  of  those 
half-conscious  heroics  and  sublimities  of  youth, 
which  in  other  forms  we  are  all  acquainted 
with.  So  are  the  persecutions  which  consist 
in  a  comrade's  joke,  or  a  family  attack  upon 
the  growing  gravity  of  the  young  martyr. 
We  smile  at  the  magniloquence  of  youthful 
genius  unappreciated,  and  youthful  suscepti- 
bility affronted.  Why.  then,  should  we  be 
afraid  to  smile  at  the  same  heroical  exagger- 
ation when  it  clings,  a  natural  folly  not  to  be 
too  hardly  censured,  to  the  white  robes  of 
youthful  devotion  ?  Among  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  only  Paul 
who  accuses  himself  as  those  tender  converts 
do.  Peter  and  John  were  doubtless  as  de- 
vout and  faithful,  and  felt  their  own  sinfulness 
as  deeply :  but  Peter  and  John,  who  were 
never  openly  opposed  to  the  cause  of  their 
Master,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  proclaim 
themselves  the  chief  of  sinners.  We  trust 
nobody  will  be  shocked  by  the  words;  but 
we  cannot  class  those  mysterious  self  accusa- 
tions as  any  thing  else  than  another  develop- 
ment of  that  vanity  of  youth  which  does  not 
like  to  be  behind  in  any  thing,  but  prefers  ex- 
tremity to  moderation  even  in  bin. 
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Are  we  to  be  supposed  profane  opponents 
of  godliness  and  enemies  to  religion  because 
we  say  so  much  ?  We  trust  not  so ;  and  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  any  one,  who, 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  do  good,  thinks  no 
way  of  doing  it  so  ready  and  accessible  as 
the  works  of  religious  biography,  to  refer,  be- 
fore beginning,  to  the  great  standard  of  Chris- 
tian authority,  the  Word  of  God.  2yhere, 
there  are  no  dying  words,  no  vague  self-re- 
proaches, no  history  of  sick-rooms.  Dorcas, 
had  she  lived  within  the  limits  of  this  century, 
would  have  had  one  big  volume  at  least  to  re- 
cord her  good  words  and  works  :  but  Dorcas 
does  not  utter  a  single  syllable  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  neither  do  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  though 
they  took  in  strangers  to  their  Christian 
household,  and  taught  the  teachers  of  the 
faith ;  neither  do  all  those  voiceless  people 
whom  the  apostles  remember  by  name  ;  and 
from  beginning  to  ending  of  the  sacred  volume 
there  is  no  martyrology — there  are  no  death- 
beds; and  dying  utterances,  save  those  of 
One,  and  One  only,  are  excluded  from  the  in- 
spired record.  It  is  true  that  we  might  strive 
in  vain  to  emulate  the  J>ivine  simplicity  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Scripture,  and  that  in- 
deed life  itself  has  become  too  artificial  for 
such  picturesque  and  living  brevity  as  forms 
the  outer  garb  of  inspiration :  but  composi- 
tions which  have  no  warrant  nor  example  in 
the  Bible,  and  which  are  indeed  formed  on 
an  entirely  contrary  model,  should  have  no 
legitimate  claim  to  be  exempted  from  criti- 
cism because  they  are  supposed  to  be  pious 
and  edifying,  and  belong  to  the  modern  econ- 
omy of  religion. 

As  for  that  extraordinary  fashion  of  pro- 
fessional affection  and  bereavement,  which 
proves  itself  by  the  process  of  making  dead 
husbands  and  wives,  or  dead  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, into  books,  one  cannot  help  regarding 
it  as  a  standing  offence  against  natural  feel- 
ing, as  well  'as — a  much  smaller  matter — 
against  good  taste.  There  are  people  living 
who  have  survived  to  execute  whole  families 
after  this  fashion.  Heaven  deliver  all  re- 
maining friends  from  the  cold  undertaker- 
touch  of  those  biographizing  fingers!  To 
have  to  die  with  the  consciousness  of  an  at- 
tendant of  this  description  taking  notes,  must 
be  hard  indeed. 

Memoir-writing  is,  however,  difficult  work 
at  the  best,  or  at  least  seems  so,  looking  at 
the  result,    llecords  of  poets,  lives  of  state- 
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men,  stories  of  soldiers,  crowd  after  each 
other  into  all  our  libraries;  sketches  made 
from  a  hundred  different  points  of  view,  and 
with  as  many  diverse  objects ;  but  amid  all 
these  varieties  of  the  art  of  biography,  where 
is  the  man  who  does  not  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  coming  in  hia  own  turn  under  its 
murderous  knife  ?  A  real  life,  honestly  and 
modestly  represented — a  history  which  is  in- 
dividual without  being  petty,  is  a  thing  which 
we  long  for  vainly,  and  which  the  multitude 
of  failures  would  make  it  seem  almost  im- 
possible to  attain.  For  a  human  life  is  gen- 
erally a  very  illogical  performance,  take  it 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  it  is  seldom  an  epic, 
and  it  is  never  an  antithesis,  and  before  it 
can  be  made  to  back  out  any  foregone  con- 
clusion, or  prove  any  formal  argument,  must 
suffer  such  violence  as  in  most  instances  de- 
nudes it  of  all  its  individual  grace.  Fact  is 
tolerably  sure  ground,  bnt  it  is  far  too  mea- 
gre for  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  book-making;  and  it  is  a  rare 
gift  which  qualifies  a  writer  to  represent  the 
mind  of  another  man  without  a  bias  and 
color  from  his  own — a  very  rare  gift  seldom  to 
be  met  with  ;  whereas  biographies  are  written 
by  the  thousand.  They  line  our  walls  in  mul- 
titudinous ranks — great  men  and  small  men, 
heroes  who  belong  to  the  whole  world,  and 
notabilities  of  little  private  circles,  more  pre- 
tentious than  the  heroes  ;  but  big  and  little 
of  them,  they  are  mostly  men  of  Nineveh, 
flat  figures  scored  into  the  plaster,  with  per- 
haps only  such  a  primitive  and  simple-minded 
approach  to  perspective  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fifth  leg  of  King  Sennacherib's  winged 
lions.  The  portrait  clings  to  the  paper  with 
most  undesirable  tenacity;  it  is  one  of  those 
black  profiles  which  cunning  artists  wont  to 
cut  out  with  scissors — it  is  not  a  man. 

In  this  respect  it  is  not  religious  literature 
alone  which  is  at  fault — the  same  want  of 
character  and  identity  is  common.  Religious 
literature,  however,  distinguishes  itself  by  a 
more  daring  deficiency  of  literary  skill  than 
anv  other  branch  of  the  craft  can  venture  on, 
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and  takes  its  stand-point  with  a  more  arbitrary 
determination  to  see  every  thing  from  that 
view,  and  to  adapt  every  thing  it  finds  to  its 
own  good  purpose.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  better  example  of  this  peculiarity 
than  in  a  little  volume  lately  published,  which 
professes  to  be  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir 
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Henry  llavelock*  and  which  has  been  pub- 
lished with  as  much  precipitation  as  a  linen- 
draper's  circular,  and  certainly  suggests  an 
impulse  not  much  different  from  that  of  the 
worthy  shopkeeper,  who  makes  a  hasty  roup 
to  forestall  and  anticipate  his'  rival  in  the 
trade,  and  to  take  first  advantage  of  a  sudden 
novelty.  All  this  island,  in  even,-  inch  of  its 
space,  and  heart  of  its  people,  has  tingled 
with  anxiety,  with  triumph,  and  at  last  with 
bitter  unavailing  regret  and  disappointment, 
that  he  who  had  won  such  honors  should 
never  return  to  receive  them,  at  hearing  of  the 
name  which  stands  upon  this  smug  and  com- 
placent title-page.  Sir  Henry  llavelock!-— 
he  who  won  like  an  old  banneret  of  chivalry, 
but,  like  a  modern  public  servant,  never 
lived  to  wear  that  knightly  title  and  reward 
which  none  ever  more  gallantly  deserved — he 
who  only  paused  upon  his  march  to  fight  a 
battle,  and  only  fought  to  clear  the  road  for 
his  onward  march,  and  did  both  impossible 
achievements  for  the  rescue  of  the  perishing 
— he  who  did  not  live  to  hear  how  a  whole 
country  traced  his  steps  with  tears  and  cries, 
and  an  anxiety  as  breathless  as  if  every  man 
in  his  band  had  been  a  son  or  a  brother ;  but 
did  live— a  better  thing— to  know  that  his 
work  was  accomplished,  and  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers,  and  his  own  noble  life,  were  not  spent 
in  vain.  It  is  this  man,  in  the  climax  of  hon- 
ors and  lamentations,  while  his  name  is  still 
in  every  mouth,  yet  before  there  can  be  time 
for  such  a  record  as  might  possibly  preserve 
his  memory  with  becoming  dignity,  that  the 
religious  trade  rushes  in  to  biographize  and 
sell  so  many  editions  of.  A  book  is  coming 
by-and-by,  we  are  informed,  which  will  be  the 
real  Life  of  llavelock.  In  the  mean  time,  be- 
fore that  can  be  ready,  why  should  the  uni- 
versal interest  run  to  waste,  and  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  improvement  ?  so  the  sheets 
•fly  through  the  press,  and  the  volumes  through 
the  country.  It  may  not  be  any  great  honor 
to  Uavelock,  or  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  sharp 
and  successful  stroke  of  business,  honorable 
to  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  the  trade. 

The  book  itself  is  a  meagre  thread  of  his- 
tory made  up  by  letters,  reflections,  and  hor- 
tatory remarks,  beginning  with  extracts  from 
a  record  of  facts  concerning  his  birth,  birth- 

*  Jiiographical  Skttch  of  Sir  Thnry  Hardock. 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Brock.   Loudon:  Nisbet  &  Co. 
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place,  and  relations,  drawn  up  by  General 
Havelock  himself,  and  continuing  on,  through 
the  oruinary  routine  of  a  soldier's  life,  up  to 
that  famous  fighting  march  which  concluded 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  the  brave  old  soldier's  ca- 
reer.   We  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Brock  the 
justice  to  say  that  this  anticipatory  Life  is  done 
uneasily,  as  if  under  extreme  pressure.  The 
manner  is  forced  and  full  of  constraint,  the 
matter  hastily  chucked  together,  and  the  re- 
sult, we  have  little  doubt,  as  unsatisfactory  to 
the  author  as  it  must  be  to  his  readers. 
Where  was  the  need  for  all  this  precipitancy  ? 
— the  siege  and  the  release  of  Lucknow — the 
last  campaign  of  Havelock,  are  not  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  to  be  used  up  and  evaporated 
on  the  moment — would  not  be  so,  at  least,  if 
the  art  of  bookmaking  would  but  let  them 
alone  a  little,  and  suffer  these  wonderful  events 
to  take  their  due  place  in  history,  instead  of 
ringing  them  into  our  ears  with  an  unceasing 
repetition,  which  by-and-by,  doubtless,  will 
disgust  us  with  the  very  names  of  Havelock 
and  Lucknow.    We  believe  this  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  evanescence  of  modern  reputa- 
tion.    No  sooner  is  a  great  achievement 
known,  than  packs  of  hungry  pens  rush  on  it 
and  after  it,  hunting  the  unfortunate  heroism 
into  unspeakable  tedium  and  weariness.  We 
can  conceive  no  reason  whatever  why  a  re- 
spectable Dissenting  clergyman  should  have 
found  it  his  duty  to  make  up  the  brave  Gen- 
eral, who  happened  to  belong  to  his  "  denom- 
ination," into  crown  octavo  upon  so  short  a 
notice.    The  public  could  not  have  been  in 
any  great  degree  injured  by  waiting  a  few 
months  longer  for  a  less  furtive  and  more 
legitimate  memoir ;  and  certainly  this  haste 
to  catch  the  first  gust  of  popularity,  common 
as  it  is  among  those  unfortunate  hacks  of  lit- 
erature who,  having  nothing  of  their  own  to 
hope  success  from,  eagerly  seize  upon  every 
successive  topic  of  popular  interest,  does  not 
become  a  publication  which  professes  to  set 
forth  "  the  religious  character  of  the  deceased 
General,"  and  to  be  written  "  in  deference  to 
a  very  generally  expressed  desire."   Is,  then, 
the  religious  character  of  a  man  that  part  of 
him  which  can  l)e  most  easily  detached  from 
his  life,  and  may  be  treated  most  hastily  and 
superficially  ?    Are  examples  of  godliness  so 
extraordinary  that  the  lesson  must  be  snatched 
on  the  instant,  before  the  sod  has  been  well 
laid  down,  or  the  reverent  dews  of  heaven  had 
time  to  fall  over  the  good  man's  grave  ?  or 
are  we  to  conclude  all  other  motives  secondary 


to  the  impulse  of  supplying  the  market  in- 
stantly while  the  demand  is  at  its  height? 
We  are  grieved  to  suppose  that  the  last  shows 
most  reasonable  symptoms  of  being  the  true 
inducement,  and  still  more  so  to  Ik?  obliged 
to  believe  that  the  portion  of  the  world  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called  the  re- 
ligious public,  runs  just  as  eagerly  after  a 
novelty,  and  hunts  up  a  new  lesson  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  as  another  portion  of  the 
public,  not  religious,  pursues  a  new  opera. 
No  one  can  object  that  the  life  of  Havelock, 
or  of  any  other  good  man,  should  point  the 
moral  of  a  sermon,  or  bring  public  enthusi- 
asm to  the  aid  .of  a  personal  address ;  but  that 
love  of  excitement,  which  must  have  some 
thing  new  to  occupy  it,  and  which  surrounds 
the  ministers  and  teachers  of  religion  with 
the  flattering  urgency  of  "  a  generally  ex- 
pressed desire,"  ought  to  have  its  just  title, 
and  no  more.  It  is  not  piety  which  buzzes 
after  these  new  incitements ;  it  is  curiosity, 
love  of  novelty,  the  very  same  frivolous  senti- 
ments which  animate  lovers  of  pleasure  ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  latter  to  condemn 
their  busy  running  to  and  fro  in  pursuit  of 
new  sensations,  and  to  call  the  same  impulse, 
when  allied  to  the  title  and  profession  of  re- 
ligion, by  any  nobler  name. 

General  Havelock  was  born  at  Bishop- 
Wearmouth,  educated  in  the  Charterhouse, 
and  originally  intended  for  the  Law :  but 
yielding,  as  he  himself  says,  "  to  the  military 
propensities  of  my  race,"  entered  the  army  at 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was 
sent  to  India,  where  he  remained,  taking  part 
in  most  of  the  fighting  then  in  progress,  for 
the  most  part  of  his  soldierly  life.  In  Bur- 
mah  and  Affghanistan,  in  the  contests  with 
the  Sikhs,  through  battles,  leaguers,  and 
marches  innumerable,  he  led  a  hard-fighting 
life  of  it  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  might, 
so  far  as  human  appearances  go,  have  died,  as 
he  lived,  a  highly  honorable,  but  not  distin- 
guished veteran,  but  for  the  horrible  chance, 
as  people  say,  of  this  Indian  mutiny.  No- 
body knew,  as  it  would  appear,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  showing  it,  what  daring  and  in- 
domitable courage  was  in  this  Baptist  soldier, 
who,  for  a  lifetime  back,  had  been  holding 
prayer-meetings  in  his  regiment,  and  making 
"  saints  "  of  his  men.  That  he  was  a  brave 
man,  and  did  his  duty,  every  body  allowed ; 
but  had  he  died  two  years  s«  oner,  no  one 
could  have  supposed  what  amount  ot  unde- 
veloped force  lay  in  his  modest  grave.  This 
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is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  lesson  that 
ever  was  drawn  from  soldier's  life — how  a  man 
may  live  till  he  is  sixty,  brave  hut  not  remark- 
able, yet  at  last  die  gloriously,  the  hero  of 
such  a  fiery,  rapid,  breathless  campaign  as 
might  have  opened  the  career  of  some  glori- 
ous young  conqueror,  invincible  in  his  first 
ardor,  and  genius,  and  youth.  A  strange  les- 
son, and  not  an  encouraging  one — showing 
how  God  himself  does  not  treat  the  lives  of 
his  servants  as  so  many  allegories  to  draw 
"  lessons  "  from,  but  brings  about,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  issue  of  their  existence  in  the 
strangest,  most  inconsequent,  unexpected  way, 
and  leaves  the  weightiest  act  of  their  lives  so 
near  the  end,  that  one  feels  an  instinctive  in- 
voluntary start  of  anxious  wonder,  as  if  an- 
other moment  delayed,  Providence  would 
have  been  too  late. 

A  brave  man  does  not  live  and  die  in  order 
that  some  one  may  improve  his  fortunes  into 
a  memoir,  and  young  men's  societies  draw 
lessons  from  it ;  but  if  there  were  such  an 
intention  in  the  life  of  Havelock,  what  a 
strange,  startling,  unaccountable  problem  for 
a  young  spirit !  To  have  it  in  him  for  sixty 
years,  and  yet  to  work  through  all  that  time 
without  means  or  power  to  show  it  forth — to 
wait  for  the  hour  and  the  opportunity  until 
just  the  verge  and  extent  of  the  common  life 
of  man.  But  Providence  takes  no  pains  to 
sort  and  arrange,  and  make  portable  for  us, 
such  a  lesson  as  this.  What  can  any  one 
make  of  it  ?  It  is  not  a  logical  human  crea- 
tion, set  and  balanced  and  made  the  most  of, 
but  one  of  those  grand,  incomplete,  broken- 
off  works  of  God  which  point  silently,  with  a 
meaning  above  words,  to  the  life  beyond, 
where  these  fragments  shall  be  put  together, 
and  all  things  fulfilled. 

There  are,  however,  nothing  but  lessons  in 
this  little  volume.  Haveloek's  own  letters — 
fatherly,  husband-like,  and  always  pious,  in 
which  lie  all  the  interest  of  the  book — cannot 
be  simply  left  to  tell  their  own  story,  but 
must  be  docketed,  and  labelled,  and  put  up  in 
bundles,  to  prove  this  thing  or  the  other 
thing.  He  cannot  even  acknowledge  in  an 
address  to  his  soldiers,  as  any  good  man  and 
leader  would,  "  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  most 
righteous  cause,"  but  his  biographer  must 
put  it  in  Italics,  and  direct  every  body's  at- 
tention to  the  simple  thanksgiving.  Let  us 
quote  a  few  examples,  in  which  it  is  quite 
worth  notice,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 


historian  opens  out,  and  expands  into  half  a 
page  of  writing,  the  plain  and  pious  expres- 
sion of  his  hero's  heart.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  first  which  comes  to  our  hand.  Havelock 
has  written  home  to  inform  his  wife  of  his 
appointment  as  Brigadier-General,  m  to  relieve 
Cawnpore,  where  Sir  Hugh  "Wheeler  is  threat- 
ened, and  to  support  Lucknow ; "  and  ends 
his  letter  thus,  as  it  was  to  be  supposed  he 
would,  "May  God  give  me  wisdom  and 
strength  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  Govern- 
ment, and  restore  tranquillity  in  the  disturbed 
provinces  " — a  most  simple,  as  doubtless  it 
was  a  most  sincere  prayer,  and  one  which 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  require  any  com- 
ment, or  even  any  particular  remark.  Mr. 
Brock,  however,  thinks  otherwise.  Afraid, 
perhaps,  that  its  naturalness  and  simplicity 
might  make  his  readers  pass  it  without  suffi- 
cient notice,  he  paraphrases  it  thus  :— 

"  In  this  spirit  of  religiousness  did  he  set 
out  on  his  last  eventful  campaign.  He  knew 
what  confidence  was  placed  in  him.  He  was 
aware  of  his  competency  for  the  undertaking. 
He  held  gratefully  in  mind  the  courage  and 
sagacity  of  many  of  his  older  comrades. 
Various  considerations  cheered  him,  though 
the  enterprize  was  hazardous  ;  1  but  tranquil- 
lity in  the  disturbed  provinces  would  be  se- 
cured only  through  Divine  interposition.' 
4  Wisdom  and  strength  '  adequate  to  the  ex- 
tremities could  be  obtained  from  God  alone. 
Hence  he  prepared  to  leave  for  Allahabad  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  He  would  go 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  The  Divine 
sovereignty  had  ordered  his  return  when  his 
services  were  urgently  required.  In  the 
Divine  faithfulness  and  power  he  would  im- 
plicitly put  bis  trust.  1  he  work  had  been 
given  him  to  do ;  the  Lord  graciously  help- 
ing him,  it  should  be  done." 

Now,  we  have  heard  often  enough  a  text  of 
Scripture  deluged  and  lost  in  words  after  this 
fashion,  but  what  was  there  in  general  Have- 
lock's  sober  and  simple  aspiration  to  call  for 
such  a  commentary?  The  writer,  however, 
goes  on  ticketing  and  labelling  every  natural 
sentiment,  every  expression  of  thankfulness, 
every  Christian  sympathy  which  the  old  sol- 
dier unconsciously  expresses  because  they  are 
in  him,  but  all  of  which,  as  if  their  existence 
had  never  been  suspected  before,  his  historian 
feels  bound  to  search  out  and  call  the  public 
attention  to.  He  proceeds  after  the  following 
fashion  : — 

"  While  writing  his  despatch,  with  all  that 
had  just  occurred  pressing  forcibly  upon  his 
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mind,  Havelock  thus  recognizes  the  Author 
and  Giver  of  his  success — *  Cawnpore  Can- 
tonment July  17. — By  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
re-captured  this  place  yesterday/  &c.  Again : 
4  Havelock's  account  of  those  successive  en- 
gagements to  the  circle  at  Bonn  has  a  signifi- 
-  cant  mention  of  the  courage  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  a  reference  to  his  youngest  brother 
[whose  youngest  brother?],  which  will  be 
deemed  pleasant  evidence  of  his  habitual  rec- 
ollections of  home.'  4  In  this  confidential 
despatch  of  the  undemonstrative  warrior,  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  his  sympathy 
for  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  private 
soldier.'  1  In  the  foregoing  and  succeeding 
communications  Havelock's  specifications  of 
domestic  incidents  will  be  noticed.'  'The 
deep  emotions  of  the  husband  and  father  are 
expressed  with  much  force  and  significance  in 
the  letter  which  succeeds  ; ' " 

and  so  on  and  on,  till  there  are  no  more  let- 
ters  to  be  indexed  and  discriminated  for  the 
dull  public  which  does  not  know,  until  it  is 
told  by  authority,  the  meaning  of  what  it 
reads.  Poor  General  Havelock!  he  writes 
letters  worthy  of  a  tender  heart  and  a  devout 
soul — letters  of  a  man  living  and  not  indiffer- 
ent to  life,  the  head  of  a  family  which  loved 
him ;  but  they  all  become  proofs  of  certain 
qualities  and  sentiments,  each  one  demonstra- 
tive of  one  little  bit  of  his  character,  which 
his  biographer  seems  to  think  may  be  un- 
bound and  separated  into  pieces  like  a  bundle 
of  sticks,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brock.  But  it 
happens,  unfortunately  for  this  style  of  writ- 
ing, that  a  man  with  life  in  him,  whose  whole 
frame  moves  together  spontaneously  and  with 
natural  harmony,  is  an  object  much  more 
pleasant  to  look  upon  than  a  man  on  springs, 
however  cunningly  constructed  ;  though  it  is 
possible  the  latter  might  be  made  the  more 
instructive  of  the  two,  so  far  as  anatomy  is 
concerned.  No  one  desires  to  find  "evi- 
dence "  of  such  and  such  a  moral  quality  for- 
mally adduced  to  prove  the  same,  in  the  life 
of  a  man  of  whom  already  the  world  knows 
something,  and  of  whom  it  is  worth  anybody's 
while  to  write  a  memoir.  Would  that  biogra- 
phers in  general,  and,  above  all,  the  composers 
of  religious  biography,  could  but  understand 
the  charm  and  power  of  every  thing  which  is 
spontaneous  !  There  is  no  such  spell  in  all 
the  tricks  of  composition,  in  all  the  expedi- 
ents of  literary  ingenuity.  That  which  comes 
warm  and  simple  from  one  man's  heart  goes 
glov,  ing  into  the  hearts  of  other  men,  with  a 
force  of  nature  which  art  cannot  touch  ;  but  | 
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when  art  (should  it  even  be  of  better  quality 
than  the  present)  seta  itself  to  construct  a 
bridge  of  access  between  the  two — to  intro- 
duce the  one  patronizingly  to  the  other,  and 
point  out  to  the  hearers  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing, alas  for  the  issue !  Christianity,  devout- 
ness,  and  true  religion  are  not  indigenous  in 
the  human  soul,  but  it  is  the  most  grievous 
error  to  suppose  them  unnatural.  The  waters 
are  changed  and  purified  at  the  fountain- 
head  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  consequence 
that  they  should  hereafter  run  in  iron  pipes 
and  artificial  aqueducts,  instead  of  the  natura. 
channel,  picturesque  with  all  the  inequalities 
of  nature  which  God  made  for  them  before 
sin  was,  Christian  art — which  we  presume 
may  mean  something  else  than  Gothic  archi- 
tecture severely  pointed — is  indeed  wholly 
against  the  system  of  breaking  up  a  living 
person  into  abstract  bits  of  qualities.  On  the 
contrary,  following  the  great  model,  which  has 
Inspiration,  a  higher  soul  than  art,  for  its 
guidance,  we  should  lie  disposed  to  say,  much 
unlike  the  writer  of  this  biography,  that  the 
genius  of  Christian  portrait-painting  was  to 
show  how  livingly  and  truly  all  these  qualities 
made  one  man. 

Recent  events  have  rubbed  the  rust  and 
moss  off  that  old  character  of  soldier  which 
we  were  almost  beginning  to  forget.  All  the 
modern  devices  of  education,  all  the  flux  and 
increase  of  superior  knowledge,  have  not 
produced  a  nobler  development  of  that  old 
perennial  unadvancing  humanity  which,  with 
every  circumstance  external  changed,  is  to- 
day as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hebrew  David 
or  heathen  Homer,  and  in  whose  perverse 
and  wonderful  nature  the  stern  urgency  and 
stress  of  physical  opposition,  the  assault  of 
fiery  trials,  cruelties,  sufferings,  and  deaths, 
have  ever  produced  signs  the  most  incontes- 
table of  a  higher  birth  and  a  more  noble 
power.  War  is  terrible ;  but  war  has  taught 
ourselves,  when  peace,  with  all  its  sweetness 
and  prosperities,  had  almost  persuaded  us  to 
the  contrary,  but  there  are  things  in  the 
world  iess  endurable  than  even  the  hardest 
agonies  of  nature.  Civilization  and  safety 
had  been  saying  otherwise  for  years ;  and 
these  quiet  years  had  so  surrounded  us  with 
alleviations  and  solaces,  so  persuaded  us  that 
there  must  be  a  cure  for  every  thing,  that  the 
common  heart  began  to  feel  death,  disease 
and  calamity,  evils  intolerable,  and  not  to  be 
|  borne.    But  the  war  has  taught  us  all  a 
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harder  lesson;  the  war  roused  us  up — us 
who  cannot  hear  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  railway 
accident  without  taking  refuge  from  our  hor- 
ror at  the  sight  of  pain,  in  finding  somebody 
to  blame  as  the  cause — to  the  length  of  bear- 
ing voluntarily  such  loss  of  life  and  happiness 
such  rending  of  hearts  and  sacrifice  of  men, 
as  had  never  been  known  before  in  the  expe- 
rience of  this  generation.  We  have  learned 
how  to  send  forth  out  of  our  careful  homes 
the  very  flower  and  blossom  of  our  race,  at 
desperate  peril  of  never  beholding  again 
what  it  was  the  delight  of  our  eyes  to  see, 
and  sending  them  forth,  with  tears  and 
prayers,  but  never  with  a  grudge,  into  the 


gle-minded.  the  ideal  knight  and  soldier,  the 
Bayard  of  the  heart.  He  who  must  meet 
without  shrinking  even'  evil  thing  which  op- 
presses nature  —  he  whose  limbs  may  be 
frozen,  whose  brain  may  be  scorched,  whom 
fatigue,  want,  toil,  and  hardship  may  all  as- 
sault, but  must  never  subdue — he  who  must 
bear  his  arms  and  hold  on  his  march,  after 
every  faculty  of  his  frame  is  exhausted,  and 
only  will  and  courage  and  a  stout  heart  car- 
ries him  on — he  who  must  rush  upon  his 
death  with  a  cheer,  and  rest  upon  the  horri- 
ble field  without  a  tear  wept  over  him,  or  a 
friend  at  hand — and  who  does  all  this  with 
the  calmness  not  of  a  stoic,  but  of  a  hero  ; 


midst  of  those  old  rude  primitive  agonies  of  lie  may  be  but  a  nameless  one  among  many, 


of  humanity,  the  battle,  and  murder,  and 
sudden  death,  against  which  we  have  been 
so  long  wont  to  pray — have  learned  by  the 
act  that  paii..  after  all,  was  not  the  one  thing 
to  be  avoided,  and  death  was  not  the  chief 
of  evils.  Theories  and  thoughts  do  not  edu- 
cate so  certainly  as  things  do;  it  is  easy 
enough  to  resign  every  thing  in  imagination 
for  national  integrity  and  honor,  but  it  was 


a  heavy-witted  and  unremarkable  individua., 
yet  he  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most 
wonderful  instance  of  that  triumph  of  spirit 
over  flesh  which  is  the  grand  and  peculiar 
privilege  of  humanity. 

And  perhaps  it  is  this  purely  practical  con- 
test, in  which  and  through  which  he  must 
live  his  life,  which  makes  us  associate  a  cer- 
tain simple,  profound,  unquestioning — if  one 


not  so  easy  to  send  the  boys  out  of  our  might  use  the  word,  even  unreasoning — pie- 


hearts  to  dismal  hospitals  and  deadly  trench- 
es, which  even  the  mothers  and  the  wives 
learned  to  do  without  grudging  as  they  wept. 
Somehow  it  seems  as  though  human  nature 
could  never  show  its  bravest  till  it  stood 
among  the  deadliest  foes  of  its  existence, 
holding  its  own  superior  part,  as  it  must  al- 
ways do  when  driven  to  the  uttermost,  by 
itself,  without  a  single  secondary  help.  That 
old  ideal  of  courage  and  simplicity,  highest 
in  all  the  forces  of  manhood,  yet  most  like  a 
child  of  all  other  men,  which  war  has  re- 
stored to  our  personal  acquaintance,  and 
which  is  the  universal  conception  of  a  sol- 
dier, shows  plainly  enough  the  universa.  nat- 
ural appreciation  we  have  of  the  results  of 
such  a  practical  and  primitive  collision  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  great  adversaries  of 
his  nature.  To  go  out  in  the  face  of  death, 
and  hold  one's  own  against  all  its  bitterness, 
for  that  spiritual  and  intangible  something 
which  a  plain  British  soul  calls  by  the  modest 
name  of  Duty,  is  a  tiling  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  without  a  quickening  of  one's  heart. 
The  superficial  opinion  of  untroubled  times 
is  sapient  about  the  bloody  trade,  the  wild 
passions,  the  hired  slayers  of  war;  but 
through  all  these  shines  the  gallant  old  im- 
agination, brave,  honorable,  devout,  and  sin- 


ty,  with  the  highest  ideal  of  a  soldier.  We 
require  no  speculation  at  his  hands ;  he  has 
little  leisure  for  it.  But  thrown,  as  he  is, 
out  of  all  our  peaceful  confidence  in  external 
and  secondary  agencies  into  the  far  older 
and  deejier  consciousness  of  that  life  and 
death  which  lie  absolutelv  in  the  baud  of 
God,  it  is  natural  that  the  tone  of  his  faith 
should  take  a  literal  plainness  and  urgency, 
which  minds  with  more  leisure  to  think,  and 
less  occasion  to  do,  can  rarely  attain.  Who 
can  help  recognizing  this  pure  thread  of  in- 
dividuality, descending  from  the  Knights  of 
the  San  Grail,  from  Bayard  and  Roland,  a 
manly,  noble,  touching  strain  of  that  faith 
which  believes  14  like  a  little  child,"  down  to 
the  Uncle  Toby  of  Sterne,  and  the  still 
purer  impersonation  of  Roland  Caxton  ? 
Only  fiction,  excellent  reader  —  imaginary 
personages  every  one — for  few  people  care 
to  know  more  fact  of  Roland  than  is  told  in 
that  saddest  of  love-tales,  which  even  Rhine 
tourists  cannot  make  vulgar ;  or  of  Bayard, 
save  that  he  was  the  sans  pair  el  sans  rc- 
proche,  a  repetition  of  whose  praise  has 
liecn  the  highest  fame  for  every  knightly 
soul  since  his  time.  Yet  though  they  are 
fictitious,  so  true  and  so  tender  is  the  imagi- 
nation, that  it  remains  triumphant  over  ,  all 
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memoirs  and  biographies,  the  real  soldierly 
ideal  and  type  of  man. 

Ia  it  a  sinful  act  to  speak  of  these  creations 
of  poetic  fancy  in  the  same  breath  with  Gen- 
eral Havelock,  or  with  that  younger  and  less 
distinguished  victim  of  religious  life-writing, 
a  brave  young  Christian  soul,  but  a  much- 
injured  man,  lledley  Vicars,  whose  fate  it 
has  been  to  run  through  some  hundred  thou- 
sand copies,  and  to  give  a  new  impetus  and 
vigor  to  the  art  of  biography,  so  far  as  its 
model  department  is  concerned  ?  We  are 
bound  to  confess  we  do  not  think  so,  Have- 
lock, too  has  the  sans  peur  ct  sans  reproche 
which  is  better  than  the  cross  of  the  Bath  |  and 
we  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  the 
young  soldier  whose  name  we  class  with  his, 
was  pricking  gallantly  upon  the  road  to  that 
same  distinction.  No  one  can  read  of  the 
steady  Christian  efforts  of  General  Havelock, 
of  those  prayer-meetings  and  instructions, 
and  that  devout  supervision  of  his  men, 
which  at  last  made  his  commander,  in  an 
emergency,  "  call  out  Havelock's  saints,"  as 
the  special  portion  of  his  forces  known  to  be 
never  incapable,  and  always  ready — without 
a  respect  and  admiration,  only  shadowed  by 
the  wish  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  the 
noble  old  soldier  could  have  had  some  strain 
of  victory  more  like  the  occasion,  than  a 
hymn  out  of  a  congregational  «•  Selection" 
to  sing  with  his  men.  One  must  not  be  too 
particular  about  the  hymn — though  one  may 
l)e  permitted  to  wish  that  Havelock  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  a  Scotsman, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might 
have  celebrated  his  triumphs  in  those  true 
Psalms,  bold  Saxon  and  pure  Hebrew,  which 
have  found  refuge  in  the  Scottish  churches, 
and  might  give  a  fit  utterance,  in  their  rug- 
ged nobleness,  for  a  soldiers  song  of  battle. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  all 
these .  labors,  in  Havelock's  life-long  efforts, 
and  the  eager  devotion  of  the  young  Vicars 
to  every  work  of  charity  and  mercy  within 
his  reach,  the  practical  development  natural 
to  the  piety  of  men  trained  to  the  most  prac- 
tical of  professions,  and  fighting  their  way 
against  no  metaphysical  difficulties,  but 
through  tangible  evil.  One  can  perceive 
this  by  inference  in  their  biographies — but 
the  biographers  have  no  idea  of  exalting 
that  characteristic  and  high  peculiarity.  On 
the  contrary,  what  Mr.  Brock  wishes  to  show 
of  the  General,  and  what  the  remarkable 
THIRD  8ERIE8.     LIVING  AGE.  Id 


lady  who  writes  the  Memorials  of  Htdley 
Vicars  does  succeed  in  showing  of  her 
young  hero,  is,  that  they  could  talk  and 
write  in  that  style  of  religiousness  which  ob- 
literates all  personality,  and  could  spin  out 
!  pious  sentiments  and  wishes  by  the  yard, 
skilfully  keeping  !>ack  behind  that  veil  every 
sign  of  an  individual  speaker.  General 
Havelock  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  experi- 
enced and  acquainted  with  life.  4f  ever  he 
did  write  vague  letters  of  general  piety,  age 
had  taught  him  that  words  were  not  his  vo- 
cation. General  advices  to  everybody,  and 
big  conclusions  about  everything,  do  not  lie 
in  the  way  of  mature  and  disciplined  men. 
Therefore  there  is  but  a  meagre  proportion 
of  this  kind  of  letter-writing,  which  has  to 
be  made  the  most  of,  and  extended  by  judi- 
cious paraphrase  in  Mr.  Brock's  biographical 
sketch.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the 
younger  soldier. 

Oddly  enough,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  it  is 
people  who  die  young,  nnd  have  no  experi- 
ence, who  are  the  most  lavish  of  their  admo- 
nitions to  the  world.  It  is  your  young  heroes 
who  are  at  once  most  ready  to  offer,  and  have 
the  strongest  belief  in,  the  efficacy  of  advice 
who  speak  their  word,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  with  a  conscientious  eagerness  most 
worthy  of  honor,  but  which  is  scarcely  so 
wise  as  it  is  brave.  How  far  "  Christian  ex- 
perience "  can  be  detached  and  separated 
from  human  experience,  it  seems  hard  to 
determine  ;  but  when  one  hears  perhaps  of  a 
young  invalid,  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
life,  whose  blossom  has  been  nipped  by  sick- 
ness ;  or  of  a  young  man  on  the  threshold  of 
the  world,  whom  no  miraculous  decree  of 
Providence  has  divested  of  the  natural  exu- 
berance of  youth,  as  u  an  exj>erienced  Chris- 
tian," one  wonders  whether  this  strange 
reversal  of  nature  is  indeed  a  fundamental 
arrangement  of  Christianity,  and  whether  ex- 
]>erience  in  spiritual,  can  indeed  be  totally 
divided  from  experience  in  actual  life.  But 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  and 
apparent  that  it  is  the  young,  and  not  the  old 
Christians,  who  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
talk  and  letter-writing  which  form  the  bulk  of 
religious  memoirs. 

Hedley  Vicars  was,  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt,  an  admirable  young  fellow,  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  honor— good,  high-minded, 
brave,  a  true  soldier  and  Christian — but  he 
was  young.    In  the  fervor  of  his  early  faith 
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he  wrote  letters  from  which,  as  printed,  it 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  predicate 
who  or  what  he  was ;  and  these  letters,  with 
the  feeblest  thread  of  story  linking  them  to- 
gether, from  the  Memorial*,  which  are  in  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  thousand,  or  some  such 
uncountable  number.  From  the  first  few 
pages,  which  show  him  as  a  rather  naughty 


and  mischiei 


ous 


bovi  to  the  conclusion,  when 


the  young  leader  shouts  to  his  men,  "  Now, 
97th,  up  on  your  pins  and  at  them !  "  there 
is  not  one  personal  feature  of  identity  in  the 
whole  volume;  and  but  for  that  morsel  of  famil- 
iar slang,  which  throws  a  pathetic  unexpected 
light  for  a  moment  upon  the  valiant  young 
English  gentleman  rushing  into  the  agony  of 
battle,  with  no  grandiloquent  address  upon 
his  lips,  but  only  those  common  words, 
touched  with  the  humor  of  his  class  and 
time,  we  should  have  closed  the  book  with  no 
more  emotion  than  if  it  had  been  but  a  piece 
of  mechanism  adapted  for  writing  letters, 
M'hich,  by  some  strange  chance,  had  come  to 
an  end  upon  those  fatal  slopes  of  the  East. 
We  have  no  wish  to  meddle  with  these  letters 
themselves  ;  what  a  good  man  writes  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  to  his  own  pious 
friends,  is  a  thing  with  which  general  criti- 
cism has  nothing  to  do,  and  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  put  under  its  eye.  We 
could  easily  select,  as  we  had  once  thought  of 
doing,  chance  passages  from  these,  and  from 
the  letters  of  half-a-dozen  other  memoirs, 
feeling  confident  that  no  one  unacquainted 
with  them  beforehand,  nor,  indeed,  many  who 
had  studied  them  carefully,  could  have  dis- 
tinguished one  from  another ;  but  we  forbear, 
lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  we  have  any 
wish  to  treat  contemptuously  or  throw  ridicule 
upon  words,  however  often  repeated,  however 
like  each  other,  which  have  been  the  true  ex- 
pression of  a  pious  heart.  We  may  regret 
that  these  words  are  so  many,  and  the  mean- 
ing so  little  varied.  We  might  almost  be  in- 
clined to  say  that,  not  after  this  fashion,  in 
such  a  superabundance  and  overflow  of  talk, 
do  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  heart  usually 
express  themselves.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else  in 
the  world,  there  is  a  fashion  and  received 
manner,  which  people  fall  into  unconsciously ; 
but  we  cannot  cither  blame  or  criticize  letters 
which  we  can  well  understand  the  mother, 
the  sisters,  the  devout  women  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  young  hero'B  course  with  prayers 


too  deep  for  words,  weeping  over  with  hearts 
which  break  with  the  fulness  of  sorrow  and  of 
comfort.  Too  deep  for  words !  if  we  could 
add  a  single  syllable  of  exception  to  such  let- 
ters as  those  of  Iledley  Vicars,  it  would  be 
this  :  there  are  so  many  of  those  floats  of  ex- 
pression which  cannot  go  down  into  the 
depths,  but  must  keep  to  the  surface,  that  one 
loses  sight  of  the  reality  which  must  and 
ought  to  remain  below. 

Our  quarrel/however,  is  not  with  Iledley 
Vicars,  but  with  the  compiler  of  his  Life.  It 
is  written,  this  lady  says,  to  refute  "  those 
who,  in  the  face  of  examples  to  the  contrary, 
still  maintain  that  entire  devotion  of  the  heart 
to  God  must  withdraw  a  man  from  many  of 
the  active  duties  of  life ;  and  who  would  be 
prepared  to  concede  that,  in  making  a  good 
Christian,  you  may  spoil  a  good  soldier." 
And  to  encourage  "  young  Englishmen  who 
have  more  of  Christ's  religion  in  their  hearts 
than  they  have  ever  avowed  in  their  lives,'' 
"  to  emulate  the  noble  example  of  a  Chris- 
tian soldier."  An  admirable  motive ;  but  how 
this  can  be  done  by  printing  some  scores  of 
pious  letters,  in  which  there  is  very  little 
about  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  still  less 
about  the  necessities  of  the  profession,  seems 
rather  hard  to  see.  What  the  book  does 
prove  is,  that  the  young  soldier  was  full  of 
charity  and  good  works,  and  had  a  pen  fluent 
to  write  of  sacred  things :  that  he  visited 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  read  to  them,  and 
taught  them,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  nar- 
rative, but  that  he  made  large  use  of  those 
sentences  which  begin  with  "  May  we,"  or 
"  Oh  !  "  and  end  in  a  note  of  admiration,  is 
the  chief  fact  proved  by  his  Life.  Are  young 
Englishmen  to  test  their  love  of  religion,  the 
the  genuineness  of  their  devotion,  and  the 
true  nature  of  their  faith  by  their  ability  to 
write  or  speak  after  the  model  of  these  let- 
ters ?  Is  it  by  practising  a  like  exuberance 
of  pious  words,  that  the  lads  are  to  emulate 
this  Christian  soldier  ?  Is  it  the  beginning 
lesson  of  Christianity  to  enable  every  one 
who  embraces  it  heartily,  not  to  be  taught, 
but  to  teach  ?  This  may  be  the  modern 
lesson  most  familiar  to  the  religious  public, 
but  it  is  surely  not  the  essence  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  suppose  this  book  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  man  beginning  life,  to 
whom  those  usages  of  pious  talk  were  un- 
familiar, and  who  had  no  associations  of  rever- 
ence with  them.   We  cannot  tell — it  is  almost 
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impossible  to  predict  certainly  beforehand  ] 
how  any  thing  will  affect  any  body ;  but  the 
reasonable  presumption  seems  to  be,  and  we 
confess  it  is  likewise  our  own  feeling,  that  the 
reader,  in  such  circumstances,  who  takes  up 
this  volume  respectfully,  with  no  wish  to  scoff 
at  it,  yet  with  no  special  prejudice  in  its  favor, 
must  pause,  staggered  and  puzzled  ere  he  is 
half-way  through.  Is  it  indispensable,  before 
one  dare  hope  one's  self  a  Christian,  to  be 
like  this  model  of  Christianity  ?  is  it  a  neces- 
sary process  of  grace  in  the  heart,  to  convert 
one's  home  letters  into  vague  addresses,  as 
abstract  as  if  the  family  there  were  the  mem- 
bers of  a  missionary  association  or  a  prayer- 
meeting?  Must  all  the  personal  outbreaks; 
of  the  heart  be  rubbed  out  by  much  diluted 
repetitions  of  a  text,  or  ejaculations  over 
one's  own  shortcomings  ?  What  is  the  young 
soldier— conscious  of  a  gay  exul>erance  of 
spirit  which  he  cannot  subdue,  yet  with  a 
manful  meaning  to  make  his  life  worth  living,  I 
whose  heart  has  begun  to  yearn  after  the  un-  j 
seen,  yet  who  scarcely  knows  'the  way — to 
make  of  this  book  when  it  comes  into  his 
hands  ?  He  is  told  that  religion  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  enjoyment,  and  that  the  Christian 
life  expands  every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report  in  the  natural  existence,  and  he 
receives  as  proof  of  this  welcome  intelligence 
the  letters  of  Hedley  Vicars  !  It  is  possible 
that  no  alchemy  in  the  world  could  wring 
such  letters  as  these  out  of  himself;  it  is 
probable  that  he  feels  no  vocation  at  present 
to  teach  or  testify,  that  he  is  shy  of  disclosing 
to  any  one  the  hunger  in  his  heart,  and  that 
the  lesson  he  wants  is,  how  to  be,  and  not 
how  to  declare  himself  a  Christian.  What  is 
this  youth's  impression  likely  to  be  of  the 
faith  which  he  longs  for  without  yet  knowing 
it,  when  some  pious  friend  puts  into  his  hand 
the  little  volume  where  Hedley  Vicars'  letters, 
enthusiastically  approved  and  received  as  the 
type  of  youthful  piety,  are  presented  to  him 
as  a  model  and  example  for  his  own  life? 

Life  is  one  thing  and  talk  is  entirely  an- 
other ;  how  long  are  we  to  have  pious  aspira- 
tions in  the  foreground,  and  all  the  origin 
and  issue  of  them  expressed  in  a  few  faint 
lines  behind  ?  There  are  very  many  people 
who  will  never  put  their  aspirations  upon 
paper,  nor  tell  anybody  who  or  what  they 
pray  for,— people  who  could  neither  quote 
hymns  nor  write  ejaculatory  letters — and  yet 
may  be  Christians;  since  Christianity  is  not  a 


thing  either  of  living  or  of  talking,  but,  far 
simpler  and  harder,  of  life. 

It  is  strange  to  see,  however,  how  these 
publications  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  eigh- 
teenth-century idea  of  religion  as  a  thing 
associated  with  gloom  and  incompatible  with 
cheerfulness,  and  how  they  do  their  endeavor, 
while  denying  the  same  in  words,  to  prove 
that  insane  figment  We  are  perpetually 
assured  that  no  one  who  ever  saw  this  Chris- 
ians  radiant  face,  or  that  happy  domestic 
circle,  could  ever  venture  again  to  say  that 
religion  is  a  gloomy  thing;  and  having  said 
so,  biographer  after  biographer  lapses  into 
that  dreary  waste  of  letters,  and  takes  espe- 
cial care  that  the  social  cheer  of  the  circle 
they  instance,  or  the  smile  upon  the  individual 
face,  shall  be  thoroughly  concealed  from  us 
under  the  blank  wall  of  paper,  which  is  all 
we  get  for  a  life.  Who  believes  that  religion 
is  gloomy?  Who  does  not  know  in  his 
heart,  with  a  certainty  beyond  demonstration, 
that  the  good  man  is  and  must  be  the  happy 
man,  and  that  there  is  no  such  certain  crown 
and  seal  of  earthly  content  as  the  love  and 
the  hope  of  heaven  ?  But  if  any  thing  could 
persuade  us  to  think  so,  it  would  be  the  argu- 
ment of  lives  cut  down  into  correspondence, 
or  nicely  picked  out  in  choice  bits  and  frag- 
ments labelled  with  the  names  of  certain 
qualities.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  think 
the  defence  and  apology  as  impertinent  as 
it  is  useless.  Who,  save  a  religious  writer, 
dares  to  say  that  there  is  any  popular  pre- 
judice against  religion?  The  boldest  pen 
of  profane  literature  can  only  venture  on 
abusing  pretences  of  piety,  and  knows  that  a 
word  against  true  faith  itself  makes  an  end 
of  him  at  once  and  forever ;  and  even  carica- 
turists, who  deal  in  hypocrites  and  Pharisees, 
must  be  very  wary  of  their  ways,  and  take 
good  heed  that  they  do  not  step  across  that 
fastidious  and  fanciful  line  of  defence  which 
some  people  call  only  good  taste,  but  which 
surrounds,  in  the  most  common  fancy,  the 
footsteps  of  true  Christians.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  man,  even  in  the  lowest  paths 
of  literature,  who  dares  imagine  for  fear  of 
his  audience,  what  is  said  complacently  with 
the  perfect  consent  of  his,  by  Mr.  Brock. 
"  llavelock."  this  gentleman  informs  us, 
"  maintained  that  he  was  not  degrading  his 
intellectual  nature  when  he  became  a  follower 
of  Christ — he  was  not  deteriorating  his  moral 
nature  when  he  sought  to  have  fellowship  with 
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the  sufferings  of  Christ.  To  those,  indeed,  I  inducement  so  strong  as  thoughts  of  a  death- 
who  were  willing  to  converse  on  the  subject,  bed  to  make  a  Christian  of  him  ?  Was  it  a 
he  showed  that  never  were  men  more  mis-  consideration  of  how  to  die,  and  not  the  love 
taken  if  they  imagined  they  must  sacrifice  of  Christ  constraining — a  force  more  mighty 
their  mental  manhood  in  order  to  have  faith  |  than  a  thousand  deaths,  which  turned  the  face 
in  the  Redeemer,  or  if  they  supposed  that  I  of  this  young  saint  towards  heaven  ?  Let 
they  must  cease  to  employ  their  minds  the  i  nobody  believe  so  unworthy  an  imagination  ; 
moment  they  exercised  faith  in  the  Son  of  hut  while  this  fashion  of  religiousness  con- 
God."  Who  supposes  any  such  thing,  can  tinues — while  the  living  particulars  of  life  are 
Mr.  Brock  tell  us?  or  if  the  thought  should  ignored  and  kept  in  the  background,  and  all 
linger  in  the  corners  of  some  reluctant  heart,  the  details  of  death  commemorated  with  a 
who  is  bold  enough  to  express  it  ?  We  have  j  hard  fidelity,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking 
heard  all  our  lives  defences  of  religion  against  that,  were  it  within  the  possibilities  of  human 
these  imaginary  assaults,  but  we  are  bound  to  j  belief,  religious  literature  miyht  indeed  con- 
confess  that  the  assaults  themselves  have  vince  us  that  religion  was  a  system  of  heavi- 
never  come  under  our  observation.     The  ness  and  gloom. 

peculiarities  of  pious  people  have  given,  and  It  is  no  such  thing,  as  we  all  know ;  it  is 
perhaps  always  will  give,  various  points  of  not  an  ordeal  of  preparation  for  death  inevi- 
vautage  to  the  wit  of  the  world,  but  the  table,  but  the  most  living  inspiration  of  all 
greatest  scoffer  against  puritaniRm,  or  pietism,  life;  and  if  any  one  is  daunted  by  the  read- 
never  ventures  to  affront  his  audience  by  an  1  ing  of  those  Memorials  which  commemorate 
insinuation  that  those  manners  which"  he  j  young  saints,  let  us  beg  them  to  remember 
caricatures  are  part  of  the  necessary  matter  that  every  thing  human  has  its  fashion,  and 
of  Christianity.  It  is  only  through  the  apolo-  that  this  is  but  the  superficial  mannerism  of 
gies  of  religions  writers  "that  we  find  out  this  the  time.  Letters  as  same  and  tame  and  un- 
accusation  ;  and  those  apologies  which  tell  us  individual  as  though  they  were  extracts  from 
in  a  few  hurried  words  that  the  hero  was  none  indifferent  sermons — the  strange  barter  of 
the  worse  nor  the  sadder  for  his  Christianity  f  prayers,  which  seems  in  some  circles  a  matter 
— that  "  godliness  had  neither  made  him  a  j  of  easy  arrangement,  a  kind  of  friendly  bar- 
sentimentalist  nor  a  dolt,"  and  that  life  was  gain — 44  God  bless  you  for  your  letter,  and 

Eleasant  to  him  now  as  heretofore  ;  and  then  also  for  your  prayers,  which  I  value  more  than 
asten  from  that  view  of  the  subject,  as  if  life  I  can  express.  As  but  a  poor  return,  while  I 
w  as  rather  an  inferior  matter,  not  worth  live  you  shall  have  mine ; '  and  all  those  extra- 
speaking  of,  to  produce  before  us,  as  fruits  of  ordinary  technicalities  of  a  pious  life,  which, 
Ins  religion,  this  deluge  of  pious  superficial '  if  we  did  not  know  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
exclamations,  and  the  much  sneaking  of  those  be  half  disposed  to  call  profane,  are  in  reality 
prayers  and  penitences — are  indeed  the  only '  but  a  mask  of  the  existence  which  they  pro- 
real  arguments  we  ever  heard  of  in  favor  of  fess  to  reveal.  Good  works  and  Christian 
their  own  statement,  that  piety  is  associated  (  charities,  as  true  as  pure  religion  can  make 
with  gloom.  It  is  safer  for  a  man  to  believe,  them,  lie  under  all  this  babble  of  ill-advised 
that  people  who  share  the  same  nature  feel  but  well-meaning  words  ;  and  ridicule,  how- 
somewhat  as  he  does,  than  that  he  alone  is !  ever  the  productions  tempt  it,  is  a  weapon 
enlightened  and  the  whole  world  lies  in  dark-  which  wc  would  be  grieved  to  remember  we 
ness.  Every  man,  certainly,  whom  one  meets  .  had  ever  used  against  the  originators  of  the 
is  not  a  Christian  ;  but  every  man,  one  time  same.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  Con- 
or another,  has  felt  something  of  want  and  template  with  sadness  die  singular  aspect  of 
deficiency  aching  at  his  heart,  and  knows,  this  branch  of  literature ;  it  is  popular  beyond 
though  he  may  neither  acknowledge  it  nor  all  parallel :  critics  frown  upon  the  books  and 
act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  the  faith  of  God  sneer  at  them,  but  the  public  gives  golden 
docs  not  bring  melancholy,  but  is  the  inspira-  laurels  to  salve  the  scratches  made  oy  the 
tion  of  true  life.  Yet  if  any  thing  could  per- j  critic,  and  buys  up  by  the  thousand  those 
suade  us  of  so  inhuman  and  unnatural  a  trim  little  octavoes,  where  works  of  higher 
statement,  it  would  be  to  see  how  good  pretence  drop  into  circulation  only  one  by 
people  take  their  pleasure  sadly  at  death-beds  one.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
and  in  sick-rooms,  how  the  lighter  literature  this  class  of  writing,  magnanimously  indifler- 
of  religion  is  ulmost  all  elegiac,  and  how  cut  to  natural  truth,  is  IiivO  nothing  else  in 
death  itself  holds  something  like  a  professional  earth  or  heaven,  and  specially  is  as  far  differ- 
ptaoe  in  the  agencies  of  modern  piety.  One  ent  and  widely  distinct  from  the  lives  and 
of  the  heroes  of  this  class  of  books— we  be-  \  words  of  the  Scriptures  as  it  is  possible  to 
lieve  Hedlev  Vicars  himself— laments  the  imagine.  From  whence  does  it  spring,  and 
time  when  he  lived  without  a  thought  of  a  why  is  its  popularity  ?  Wc  give  up  the  riddle 
deathbed  and  a  day  of  judgment.  This  was  to  more  ingenious  imaginations;  it  is  quite 
a  young  man,  and  a  soldier.    Was  there  no  \  beyond  any  solution  of  ours. 
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From  Household  Words. 
THE  LADY  ON  THE  MALL. 

Wherever  I  go  I  carry  with  me  my  specu- 
lative fancies  about  things  and  people  that  I 
see.  Perhaps  it  is  a  diseased  or  morbid  state 
of  mind  superinduced  by  much  solitude ;  but 
whether  or  no,  I  do  not  care  to  be  delivered 
from  it,  as  it  is  company  for  me,  and  engrosses 
me  as  completely  as  I  have  observed  that  most 
chronic  physical  ailments  engross  their  own- 
ers. I  am  looking  out  upon  the  Mall  at  Old- 
port,  the  pleasantest  walk  in  the  outskirts  of 
this  garrisoned  place,  where  I  am  located  for 
a  change  and  holiday.  Its  ancient  trees  form 
a  dreamy  shelter  from  the  fierceness  of  the 
summer  sun,  which  the  lovely  fields  and  open 
downs  lack.  Give  me  shade  and  the  sun 
shining  bevond  for  enjoyment ;  a  glow  just 
stirred  by  the  air  amongst  the  leaves  ;  not  the 
blinding  tropical  glare  in  which  I  see  some 
people  revel — one  lady  especially — a  lady  to 
whom,  from  her  unfailing  daily  appearance 
there,  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  Ladv  on 
the  Mall. 

At  one  particular  point  of  this  public  prom- 
enade, about  half-a-dozen  of  the  stately, 
full-foliaged  elms  have  been  removed — per- 
haps by  natural  decay, — but  as  probably  by 
some  violent  storm ;  and  all  the  blaze  of  noon 
seems  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  bare  spot. 
It  is  a  bit  of  arid  desert  in  a  land  of  green- 
ness ;  the  grass  of  the  bank  is  scorched 
brown,  the  sandy  path  is  parched  and  cracked  ; 
yet  just  there,  when  the  heat  is  most  fervent, 
and  everybody  else  is  glad  to  creep  into  any 
place  for  shelter,  comes  out  the  Lady  on  the 
Mall  to  bask  and  sun  herself. 

I  noticed  her  from  the  first  day  that  I  en- 
tered on  my  lodgings.  Soon  after  twelve 
had  struck  by  the  church  clock  which  regulates 
all  the  clocks  in  Oidport,  I  6aw  her  advancing 
slowly  under  the  trees  until  she  reached  the 
open  space ;  and  there  she  sat  down,  and 
stared  at  the  dazzling  sky  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
after  which  she  rose  and  walked  back  in  the 
direction  from  whence  she  had  come.  That 
glowing  atmosphere  burnt  on  for  a  week, 
deepening  in  intensity  daily ;  but  regularly, 
as  tne  hour  drew  round,  appeared  the  Lady 
on  the  Mall.  That  week  was  succeeded  by 
stormv  weather ;  a  terrible  tempest  broke 
over  the  district,  and  left  behind  skirmishing 
troops  of  clouds  which  dissolved  in  sudden 
showers  of  extraordinary  violence.  But  the 
rain  did  not  keep  the  lady  iu-doors.  She 
was  out  on  the  Mall  just  as  usual ;  only,  in- 
stead of  resting  on  the  bank,  she  walked  to 
and  fro. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  heavy 
showers  that  I  obtained  my  first  close  look  at 
her  face.  I  was  sitting  at  the  open  parlor 
window,  (for  the  wet  drove  the  other  way,) 
when  she  came  past  and  looked  in.    I  do 


not  hold  with  that  popular  delusion  of  my 
sex,  that  every  woman  who  casts  her  eyes 
upon  me  does  so  with  nefarious  .designs  on 
my  affections,  or  that  a  frank  good-humored 
manner  is  a  guileful  trap  laid  to  catch  my  un- 
wary hand;  so,  when  the  lady  passed  and 
looked  in  with  a  pair  of  remarkable  eves, 
instead  of  hastily  concealing  myself,  I  looked 
after  her  with  some  astonishment  that  she 
should  choose  such  weather  for  her  walk. 
She  stopped  and  gazed  through  the  iron  rail- 
ings across  the  bit  of  garden  straight  at  me, 
and  then  I  perceived  that,  in  those  large  re- 
markable eyes  of  hers,  there  was  no  longer 
any  charm  for  the  heart  of  man  :  the  Lady 
on  the  Mall  was  mad.  Touched  with  pity, 
I  called  out  to  ask  her  if  she  would  come  in 
for  shelter  until  the  rain  was  over.  She 
shook  her  head  ;  but  I  pressed  my  invitation 
more  kindly ;  yet  she  only  smiled,  sighed,  and 
spreading  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
indifference,  replied,  "  Thanks,  sir,  but  I  can 
bear  the  rain.  Still  did  I  hear  aright — that 
you  asked  me  under  your  roof  ?  " 

I  answered,  Yes :  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  she  would  come  in  and  rest ;  but,  after 
another  prolonged  stare,  she  smiled,  sighed, 
and  spread  out  her  hands,  again  saying  : 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  rain  at  all.  Thanks. 
Neither  the  wind  nor  the  rain.  I  have  been 
out  in  worse  than  this.  Much  worse  than 
this." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  move  on,  but  was 
obstinate  about  not  sheltering.  She  stood 
and  watched  me  through  the  railings  until 
ever)*  garment  she  wore  clung  to  her  with  wet. 
Perceiving  that  she  was  determined  not  to 
come  in,  I  suggested  to  her  the  propriety  of 
going  home. 

"  I  will  go,  when  it  is  over,"  said  she,  shud- 
dering. 

I  told  her  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
over  for  a  long  time ;  it  looked  like  a  day  set 
in  for  wet. 

"  Oh,  the  rain  ?  I  did  not  mean  that,"  re- 
plied she.    "  Oh,  no ;  the  execution." 

She  then  made  me  a  polite  bow,  and  walked 
forward  towards  the  town :  as  one  o'clock 
struck  she  came  back,  and,  stopping  in  the 
same  place,  said : 

"  An,  sir,  they  have  taken  his  body  down 
— he  is  dead  now after  an  instant's  pause 
she  grasped  one  of  the  rails,  and  shook  it, 
exclaiming  vehemently :  *  Jealousy  is  the 
Devil !  "  and  then  started  off  up  the  Mall. 

Here  was  the  germ  of  some  mysterious 
tragedy,  before  the  facts  of  which  speculation 
recoiled,  bafHcd.  She  seemed  to  be  from  forty 
to  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  tall,  graceful 
air  and  shape ;  her  features  were  thin  to 
emaciation,  but  regular ;  and  her  eyes  were 
black  as  midnight,  with  an  insane  light  in 
their  depths,  now  dreamy,  now  glittering. 
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Her  hair  was  perfectly  grey,  and  she  dressed 
in  plain,  grave  colors,  like  half  mourning. 
She  had  the  general  aspect  of  helonging  to 
the  educated  classes  of  society,  and  spoke 
with  a  correct  accent  and  rather  pleasant  in- 
tonation. When  she  clutched  the  railing,  I 
had  observed  upon  her  hand  the  glitter  of  a 
wedding  ring. 

Most  idle  persons  are  inquisitive ;  I  am  in- 
quisitive; but  more,  1  think  from  habit  than 
nature  :  still  the  result  is  the  same.  This  poor 
lady's  ways, -words,  and  apj>earance  excited  my 
curiosity  vividly,  and  the  next  time  my  land- 
lady made  her  appearance  in  my  room,  I 
asked:  **  Can  you  tell  me  who  that  lady  is 
who  comes  out  upon  the  Mall  every  day  about 
noon?" 

"  Oh,  she  is  crazy,  sir  ;  she  is  a  Mrs.  Bond  ; 
and  folks  do  say  that  her  husband  was  hanged 
as  much  as  six-and-twenty  years  ago.  J  can't 
undertake  to  speak  to  the  truth  of  it  myself,  hut 
that  is  what  1  ve  heard.  She  is  well  enough 
off  for  money,  and  lives  up  at  Doctor  ('ruse's. 
She  came  there  a  young  widow  as  long  since 
as  I  tell  you — better  than  six-and-twenty 
years." 

I  had,  I  thought,  no  right  to  penetrete  fur- 
ther; but,  out  of  these  prominent  though 
slender  outlines,  my  imagination  sought  to 
construct  a  complete  and  finished  edifice. 
That  white  worn  fuce  became  rejuvenated 
with  the  bloom  of  seventeen ;  those  passion- 
ate eyes  beamed  with  innocent  love ;  that 
grey  hair  crowned  the  sweet  brow  with  grape- 
like  clusters;  those  dry  haggard  lips  swelled 
with  the  rosy  warmth  of  budding  youth — 
above  all,  that  maiden  heart  had  not  branded 
upon  it,  in  unavailing  remorse  and  sorrow, 
that  key-note  of  her  history,  Jealousy  is  the 
Devil.  I  saw  her  happy  in  a  happy  home  ; 
the  vivifying  sunshine  of  the  family;  quick  of 
temper ;  lavish  of  affection  and  exacting  of  it 
too  ;  proud  in  character,  brilliant  of  intellect, 
wittv  of  speech,  generous  of  hand  ;  a  beauti- 
ful human  creature;  faulty,  but  capable  of 
great  things,  either  for  good  or  for  evil  as  the 
temptations  of  life  might  turn.  The  grand 
crisis  of  woman's  existence  had  not  taxed  her 
strength  with  any  disappointment :  she  loved, 
and  she  had  love  at  her  desire.  Happy  days 
of  courtship,  w  hose  slight  showers  only  served 
to  brighten  the  sunshine,  floated  over  her  in 
blessed  calm.  I  have  a  tender  sympathy  for 
all  young  creatures  dwelling  in  this  sweet 
May-month  of  life  ;  it  pleases  me  inexpressi- 
bly to  watch  the  shy  delights,  the  quick 
alarms  that  tremble  like  sun  and  cloud  on  the 
Opening  flowers  of  love ;  I  like  to  see  them 
gathered  tenderly  and  stored  for  their  en- 
during sweetness  in  two  hearts  united;  but 
to  see  them  rudely  torn  up  and  scattered  to 
the  winds,  or  trampled  down  with  reckless 
feet,  or  blasted  by  an  east  wind  of  pitiless 


misfortune,  makes  mv  soul  shiver ;  rather  let 
them  blossom,  as  blossom  all  the  passion- 
flowers I  ever  loved,  upon  a  solitary  grave. 

Let  me  trace  this  girl's  story  on.  No  doubt 
remains  with  me  that  she  gave  her  whole 
soul  with  her  love ;  hers  was  no  stinting 
nature,  as  I  read  it  in  those  gloomy  e\es  ;  it 
was  bountiful,  and  warm,  and  mellow  as  July. 
Yes,  I  think  once  it  was  as  a  rich  inex- 
haustible treasure,  from  which  might  have 
been  gathered  by  a  hand  faithful  as  well  as 
tender  the  heart-sustenance  of  a  long,  long 
life  ;  but,  it  wos  a  hand  worse  than  wasteful, 
that  could  pull  down  its  safe  enclosure,  and 
let  in  upon  the  ripened  harvest  such  a  sea- 
flood  of  suffering  and  wrong  as  had  made  her 
soul  desolate  for  ever,  as  a  land  sown  with 
|  salt.  I  see  her  passing  forward  from  the 
gentle,  all-hoping,  all-believing  time  of  maiden- 
hood, to  the  fair,  blushing  bride,  sweet,  loving 
wife, — never,  oh!  never  a  mother !  That  holy 
grace  came  not  to  her,  else  there  would  not 
be  that  fatal  fire-mark  on  her  heart  to-day : 
Jealousy  is  the  Devil. 

A  little  while  of  the  great,  the  intense  haj>- 
piness,  and  then,  methinks,  I  sec  a  w  eariness 
in  the  lover-husband,  a  distrust  in  the  young 
wife,  and  a  cloud  rising  lightly  at  first,  but 
deepening  and  increasing  until  it  becomes  a 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  She  is  on 
the  watch,  always  on  the  watch.  Every 
bright,  captivating  women's  face  he  lets  his 
eyes  rest  on  for  a  moment  is  to  her  more 
dreadful  than  a  basilisk's.  At  first,  all  women  ; 
then  one  woman  in  particular,  is  her  deadly 
rival.  He  can  mock  at  her  pain  ;  he  can 
parade  his  power,  he  can  show  her  others, 
and  fairer  than  herself,  dwelling  on  his  words, 
courting  his  approval  and  admiration.  He 
thinks  it  is  a  little  thing  to  stab  a  wife's  heart 
with  pin-pricks  every  day  ;  she  will  never  die 
of  the  torture — women,  wives  especially,  are 
6o  patient.  Patient?  Yes,  patient,  if  they 
cease  to  love ;  but,  where  tuat  survives, — 
Jealousy  is  the  Devil ! 

Every  tender  sentiment,  every  gentleness 
of  woman-nature,  is  scorched  and  withered 
under  its  deadly  heat.  Amongst  their  black- 
ened relics,  and  under  that  furnace-glow,  but 
one  plant  will  thrive  and  blossom — that  plant 
is  Revenge,  and  its  fruit  is  Death. 

In  her  passionate  heart  it  grew  and  blos- 
somed fast.  He  had  dangerous  secrets  :  the 
law  should  be  her  blood-hound,  and  hunt  him 
down.  She,  to  whom  he  was  unfaithful,  she 
at  whose  remonstrances  he  laughed,  would 
set  it  on  his  traces.  He  should  be  broken 
from  her  rival.  He  should  be  at  her  mercy, 
llcvcnge  conceives  designs  quickly,  and  will 
not  tarry  ere  it  brings  them  forth.  He  is  be- 
trayed. She,  who  would  once  have  died  for 
him,  is  his  betrayer.  Did  she  think,  I  wonder, 
did  she  ever  think,  that  she  was  betraying 
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him  to  his  death  ?  In  the  name  of  woman- 
hood, I  hope  not ! 

He  is  in  prison  now,  and  already  repentance 
stings  her.  He  will  not  see  her  when  she 
goes  to  his  cell.  He  will  send  her  no  mes- 
sage, and  he  will  receive  none.  He  knows 
who  has  wrought  his  destruction.  She  wax 
pitiless  for  him,  and  he  will  be  pitiless  for 
tier.  The  day  of  trial  comes :  she  cannot 
bear  witness  against  him,  or  for  him,  but 
other-  have  his  secrets  who  can,  and  she  may 
listen  while  each  link  of  evidence  is  added 
on,  and  repentance  harasses  her  in  vain.  It 
is  over.  They  tell  her  he  is  to  die.  She  hears 
the  doom  pronounced.  Then  and  there  only, 
do  his  eyes  meet  hers,  and  in  them  such  an 
agony  of  dread,  reproach,  and  misery  light- 
ens, as  she  cannot  endure  to  see.  She  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  and  cries :  "  I 
have  killed  my  husband : '  Jealousy  is  the 
Devil." 

She  entreats  that  she  may  kneel  at  his  feet, 
and  be  forgiven ;  but  his  answer  to  her  pray- 
ers is  always,  "  No."  Others  he  will  receive, 
but  her  he  repels  with  detestation.  The  ter- 
rible interval  is  past,  the  death-day  is  come. 


She  has  not  seen  him.  She  is  in  despair.  She 
escapes  from  those  who  watch  her,  and  hangs 
on  the  skirts  of  that  awful  crowd.  She  is 
quite,  quite  mad  now.  She  can  bear  to  listen 
to  the  bell  that  tolls  for  the  dying.  She  can 
bear  to  listen  to  the  coarse  comments.  Who 
could,  that  was  not  mad  ?  For  the  penalty 
of  her  great  sin,  every  day  at  noon  her  dis- 
eased imagination  reproduces  the  scene  of  her 
husband's  death,  with  no  ghastly  detail 
omitted. 

What  his  crime,  was,  speculation  passes 
over  :  he  died  thus,  and  her  jealousy  killed 
him.  Her  punishment  is  by  far  the  more 
terrible,  and  her  sin  was  the  greater. 

Ah  me !  what  sorrow  there  is  in  the  world ! 
How  pale  and  colorless  are  these  shadows  I 
have  made  from  fancy  of  this  grand  tragedy 
of  a  woman's  life.  We  see  the  rack ;  but  our 
limbs  must  lie  on  it,  wrenched  and  broken, 
ere  we  can  estimate  its  torture,  as  our  soul 
must  writhe  in  remorse  unavailing,  and  the 
quickest  pangs  that  human  feeling  can  endure, 
ere  we  can  appreciate  that  daily  outcry  of  the 
Lady  on  the  MalL 


HtTMiLiTT.  —  It  is  out  of  a  broken  heart  that  I  Crinoline,  in  strict  propriety,  means  the  petti- 
nll  truly  holy  affections  do  flow.  Christian  |  coat,  originally  made  of  horse  hair,  which  caused 
affections  arc  like  Mary's  precious  ointment  that  [  the  clothes  to  stick  out.  Other  things  arc  now 
she  poured  on  Christ's 'head,  that  filled  the  whole  used  for  that  purpose  ;  steel  springs  and  hoops, 
house  with  a  sweet  odor.  That  was  poured  out  J  straw-hands,  and  rings  and  tubes  of  vulcanized 
of  an  alabaster  box  ;  so  gracious  affections  flow  |  India-ruhber  blown  up.  These  things  ure-  now 
out  of  a  broken  heart.  Gracious  affections  are  j  the  quasi-Crinoline  ;  and  to  Crinoline,  consid- 
likc  those  of  Mary  Magdalene,  who  also  poured  ■  cred  as  meaning  them,  there  is  no  objection, 
precious  ointment  on  Christ,  out  of  an  alabaster  ,  The  distinction  ought  to  be  observed.  The 
broken  box,  anointing  therewith  the  feet  of  !  male  mind,  usually  analytic,  has  regarded  fe- 
Jcsus,  when  she  had  washed  them  with  her  tears,  ]  male  attire  too  synthetically.  A  corresponding 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head.  All  i  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  lady  would  be  that  of 
gracious  affections,  that  are  a  sweet  odor  to  confounding  the  drawers  of  a  fop  with  his  peg- 
Christ,  and  that  fill  the  soul  of  a  Christian  with  tops,  under  the  name  of  leggings,  if  a  lady  could 
tin  heavenly  sweetness  and  frngrancv,  and  broken-  utter  such  a  word,  or  of  "  looses,"  if  that  ex- 
hearted  love.  The  desires  of  the  saints,  however  i  pression  were  now  substituted  for  "tights."  Crin- 
carnest,  are  humble  desires  ;  their  hoj>c  is  hum- ,  oline,  in  fact,  is  the  sensible  part  of  an  otherwise 
blc;  and  their  joy,  even  when  it  is  unspeakable  absurd  dress.  It  is  necessary  to  a  lady's  loco- 
and  full  of  glory,  is  an  humble,  broken-hearted  ,  motion.  It  keeps  off  the  monstrous  dress, 
joy,  and  leaves  the  Christian  more  poor  in  spirit,  '  which,  of  itself,  would  insuperably  encumber 
and  more  like  a  little  child,  and  more  disposed  her  and  impede  her  progress,  so  far  as  to  enable 
to  a  universal  lowliness  of  behavior.  —  Edwards  her  to  walk  a  little.  We  have  ascertained  this 
on  the  Affection*.  »  fact  from  a  rational  lady,  obliged  by  the  tyr- 
  anny  of  custom  to  follow  a  fashion  of  which  she 

Aw  Apology  for  Crinolike. —  Crinoline  does  not  approve.  Let  not  Crinoline,  then,  be 
has  become  a  general  term,  used  to  express  the  any  more  abused  as  Crinoline,  since  it  subserves  a 
sum  total  of  tho  long  clothes  which  surround  |  purpose  of  some  utility,  suspending  the  garments 
the  nether  proportions  of  a  lady,  and  w  ere  in-  of  the  softer  sex,  and  "enabling  the  wearer  to  di*- 
yented  to  conceal  large  feet  and  perhaps  bun-  charge  the  functions  of  a  clothes-horse-  with  the 
ions.   It  should  be  boruc  in  mind,  however,  that  least  possible  inconvenience.  —  Punch. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MRS.  EDMUND  HORNBY'S  STAMBOUL.* 

Mr.  Hornby  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Turkish  loan,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  Mrs.  Hornby  accompanied  him  to  Con- 


is  some  pleasant  gossip  about  domestic  trou- 
bles from  servants  to  provision*  and  prices. 

"  The  village  women  here  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly uneducated,  and  there  was  no  such 


stantinople,  remaining  there  for  upwards  of  a  thing  as  a  workwoman  at  Orta-kioy.  Per- 
twelvemonth.  Of  her  outward  voyage  and  haps,  after  waiting  for  weeks,  we  might  have 
the  incidents  and  observations  of  her  residence  secured  the  services  of  a  French  upholsterer 
she  wrote  full  accounts  to  her  friends  at  home,  from  Pera,  at  a  great  expense  ;  but  you  at 
in  a  graceful,  glowing,  half-poetical  style,  full  once  see  that  the  only  plan  is  to  help  yourself 
of  family  feeling,  but  sometimes  too  brilliant  in  every  way  as  much  br  possible,  unless  you 
with  excess  of  color  and  brightness.  Of  these  have  a  complete  staff  of  your  own,  which" all 
apparently  unpruned  letters,  the  volumes  be- 1  large  families,  whether  Turkish,  Greek,  Ar- 
fore  us  consist.  |  raenian,  or  European,  have.    It  is  difficult  to 

Notwithstanding  the  elegant  animation  of  get  good  servants  here.  The  educated  ones 
the  writer,  In  and  Around  Stambmd  would  '  are  very  clever,  and  ask  high  wages,  especially 
have  had  slender  interest  but  for  her  long  during  the  war.  The  mass,  as  I  have  said, 
sojourn.  The  beauties  of  Constantinople  have  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  almost  useless  to 
been  a  stock  subject  with  travellers  from  the  civilized  people.  However,  their  lives  and 
time  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu.    Since  steam  ways  are  so  utterly  different  from  ours,  that  it 


brought  the  Bosphorus  within  range  of  the 
grand  tour,  every  charm  that  attracted  the 
eye,  or  every  Eastern  singularity,  especially  of 


nlwavs  seems  rather  absurd  to  me  to  hear  the 
English  complain  of  them.  Give  them  their 
pilauf,  their  old  divan,  a  little  sunshine  under 


an  annoying  nature,  that  forced  itself  upon  the  a  ragged  vine  in  summer,  and  a  brass  pan  full 
excursionist's  attention,  has  become  stale  by  j  of  charcoal  in  winter,  and  voilh  tout.  All 
repeated  description.  The  changes  wrought  j  articles  of  clothing  are  bought  ready-made, 
by  the  war,  which  socially  were  at  their  height  and  made  by  men,  in  the  bazaars  ;  the  national 
during  Mrs.  Hornby's  residence,  might  give  a  j  shirt,  of  Broussa  gauze,  admits  of  and  requires 
fresh  and  striking  character  to  Stamboul ;!  but  little  washing;  consequently  workwomen 
but  these  peculiarities  had  been  described  by  j  and  washerwomen  are  not  indigenous  to  the 
various  pens,  including  those  of  M  our  own  '  soil,  although  no  doubt  the  increasing  taste 
correspondent."  These  chauges  by  crowding  \  for  dressing  in  the  European  fashion,  among 
the  hotel  at  Pera  with  guests,  and  Pera  itself  i  the  higher  class  of  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
with  very  indifferent  specimens  of  western '  will  soon  make  them  so.  The  people  of  the 
Christianity  and  civilization,  luckily  induced  j  villages  seem  very  hopeless  and  helpless,  and 
Mrs.  Hornby  to  take  a  kiosk,  or  as  we  should  i  care  to  do  nothing.  Certainly  their  wants 
say  a  cottage,  at  Orta-kioy,  a  village  in  the  I  ore  but  few,  but  how  they  live  is  a  marvel,  for 
neighborhood  of  the  capital.  It  was  her  \  you  see  them  silently  sitting  in  a  mouldy 
residence  here,  and  in  the  summer  of  1856,;  shop,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  sell.  •  • 
at  one  of  Prince's  Islands,  that  gives  novelty ;  "  Meat  is  now  about  eight  piastres  [a  piastre 
and  interest  to  her  letters  ;  for  she  was  thus  is  about  twopence]  the  4  oke,'  i.e.  two  pounds 
in  a  degree  introduced  to  the  people  and  the  ,  and  a  half  English  weight;  tea,  as  in  Eng- 
real  life  of  Turkey.  She  of  course  became  j  land ;  coffee,  very  cheap.  The  Turkish  breao 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  her  landlady,  \  is  made  of  leaven,  and  to  my  taste  extremely 
an  Armenian  widow  lady,  one  of  whose  sons  nasty.  It  is  made  up  into  various  shapes ; 
understood  Italian  ;  she  knew  by  sight  the  j  sometimes  into  huge  loaves,  or  flat,  like  pnn- 
inhabitnnts  of  the  village,  though  she  was  cakes,  or  in  wreaths,  and  scattered  over  with 
hardly  on  M  speaking  terms "  with  any  one,  a  kind  of  caraway-seed,  when  it  is  called 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  neither  party  scmeet. 

had  what  Jack  would  call  the  u  lingo."  "  We  have  heard  of  an  American  missionary 
Domestic  details  formed  the  most  curious  ;  baker  at  the  village  of  Bebec,  near  here,  and 
part  of  her  novel  experience.  The  troubles  some  day  I  shall  take  a  caique  and  go  in 
she  had  with  her  Greek  and  Armenian  ser-  ■  search  of  him  ;  especially  as  Bebec  is  one  of 
vants,  the  difficulties  in  getting  the  place :  the  most  picturesque  villages  on  the  Bospho- 
cleaned  and  made  habitable,  the  discomforts  |  rus.  Vegetables  and  fruit  are  very  cheap, 
when  weather  was  bad,  the  pleosures  when  it !  and,  even  in  this  miserable  village,  the  stalls 
was  fine,  her  different  pets,  and  the  various  in  the  narrow  and  filthy  1  street  are  prettily 
traits  of  village  life  and  native  manners  that  laid  out  in  a  morning.  Here  too,  in  large 
fell  under  observation,  form  a  curious  picture 1  baskets,  one  sees  the  fish  of  the  Bosphorus  in 
of  life  in  Turkey — for  there  were  too  many  singular  variety;  red  mullet,  sword-fish,  tur- 
foreign  elements  to  call  it  Turkish  life.  Here  bot,  soles,  beautiful  little  mackerel,  ard  the 
*  In  and  Around  Stamboul.  Bv  Mrs.  Edmund  j  shining  many-colored  '  enchanted  fish,'  of 
Hornby.  In  two  volume*.  Published  bv  Bentley.  I  which  I  have  told  you  before,  besides  several 
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others.  Snails,  of  a  light  brown  color,  are 
very  much  eaten  here  by  the  Greeks,  and 
huge  baskets  of  them  are  sold  every  morning. 
Sometimes  one  sees  an  unfortunate  tortoise 
carried  along  by  a  wisp  of  straw  or  grass. 
He  is  to  be  made  soup  of  on  a  Greek  fast-day, 
and  has  been  found  fast  asleep  in  a  vineyard. 
The  melon-stalls  arc  usually  the  most  crowded, 
and  immense  piles  of  every  shape  and  color 
are  quickly  sold.  Drown  bread,  melons,  and 
grapes,  seem  to  be  the  principal  food  of  the 
poor i  coffee,  yahoort,  (a  kind  of  sour  milk,)  ! 
lemonade,  and  sherliet,  are  sold  in  every 
corner  of  the  street  for  them.  The  buying 
every  thing  prepared  in  public  no  doubt 
makes  the  eastern  women  so  helplvss  and  so 
little  domestic.  One  sees  even  the  calquejees  j 
and  hamals  eating  their  pilauf,  and  sipping 
their  coffee  at  the  cafanees,  or  smoking  on 
comfortable  divans  inside,  or  on  benches  by  ' 
the  door.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  4  club  life  '  for 
the  men,  and  a  neglected,  idle,  and  useless 
one  for  the  women — at  least  according  to  our 
notions." 

In  addition  to  her  own  means  of  observa- 
tian,  Mis.  Hornby  was,  owing  to  the  position 
of  her  husband,  brought  into  connectien  with  j 
a  good  many  Europeans  and  some  natives.  | 
She  thus  heard  many  opinions  touching  the 
management  of  the  war,  which  are  little  more 
than  echoes  of  what  we  have  heard  already. 
She  has  formed  the  usual  opinion  of  the  cor- 
ruption, profligacy,  and  total  want  of  common 
honesty  among  the  ruling  or  rather  official 
people  in  Turkey,  and  a  very  high  one  of  the 
poorer  classes.  She  writes  44  one  thing  which 
strikes  you  here  is  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
poor  over  the  rich.  The  poor  are  really  the  i 
aristocracy  of  the  country  both  physically  and 
morally.  For  his  dignified  bearing  and 
manners  a  poor  man  might  be  an  emperor: 
he  is  honest,  laborious,  and  most  abstemious." 
From  other  remarks  it  would  seem  that  the 
poor  Turk  is  respectable,  because  he  has 
neither  means  nor  opportunity  of  being  vicious. 
Give  him  but  a  chance,  and  he  will  soon  be- 
come as  bad  as  the  richest  Mrs.  Hornby 
visited  one  or  two  harems  of  the  highest  class 
where  the  furniture,  attendance,  dresses,  and 

i'ewels,  were  of  a  richer  kind  than  we  have 
leard  of  in  lately  described  visits.  Mrs. 
Hornby  speaks  well  of  the  Turkish  women  of 
the  upper  classes  she  has  seen,  for  their  gentle- 
ness, simplicity,  and  kindness  of  manner ; 
exceedingly  well  of  the  Turkish  little  girls.  I 
Whether  "the  merits  of  the  high  ladies  go 
beyond  manners  may  be  questioned.  Some 
of  the  middle  class  seem  forward  enough. 
The  wife  of  a  Turk  professing  enlightenment, 
whom  Mrs.  Hornby  had  visited,  returned  the 
visit.  After  examining  everything  in  a  "  free 
and  easy  "  way,  die  lady  wanted  to  see  Mr. 


Hornby  and  a  male  friend  then  stopping  with 
him ;  but  they  had  gone  to  Constantinople. 
Looking  out  at  window,  she  saw  another 
gentleman  in  the  garden,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  her  but  his  introduction.  To  this  pro- 
posal, however  disagreeable,  Mrs.  Hornby 
was  positively  forced  to  consent,  on  the  con- 
dition of  Mr.  Rumball  standing  outside  the 
half  open  door,  and  the  lady  with  her  attend- 
ants remaining  veiled.  A  story  of  apprehen- 
sion told  by  the  daughter  of  her  Armenian 
landlady  exhibits  the  Turkish  ladies  of  rank 
in  the  aspect  of  the  old  comedy  of  intrigue. 
The  reduced  circumstances  of  the  landlady's 
family  arose  from  the  authorities  having 
fleeced  them  on  their  father's  death  ;  for  he 
had  died  comparatively  rich. 

"Talking  still  quietly  of  their  fallen  fortunes, 
as  we  listened  with  interest,  poor  Dhudu  went 
on  to  relate  a  new  trouble.  It  seems  that 
her  younger  brother,  who  is  remarkably  good 
lookiug,  and  showed  a  great  talent  for  music, 
was  sent  to  Vienna  in  their  prosperous  days 
for  his  education.  His  pianoforte-playing  is 
thought  much  of  here ;  and  being  e o  poor, 
and  the  Sultan  having  set  the  fashion  of 
Turkish  ladies  learning  music,  he  now  gives 
lessons  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  several 
Pashas  on  the  Bosphorue.  He  is  married, 
greatly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  has  two 
pretty  children  ;  added  to  this,  he  is  a  grave, 
shy  voung  man.  Well,  Dhudhu's  trouble  for 
her  brother  is  this.  He  goes  quietly  in  the 
morning  to  give  his  lesson.  Perhaps  there 
are  two  or  three  veiled  ladies  in  the  room 
into  which  he  is  ushered  by  the  attendants. 
Sometimes  the  Pasha  himself  is  there,  but 
very  seldom  ;  there  arc  always  two  or  three 
black  attendants.  4  The  lesson  begins,'  says 
Dhudu,  in  a  melancholy  voice, '  and  they  are 
generally  rather  stupid.  The  men  who  guard 
them  soon  grow  tired  of  looking  on,  and 
stroll  away  to  their  pipes.  They  are  hardly 
outside  the  door,  when  down  goes  the  yash- 
mak of  one  of  the  ladies.  She  is  very  pretty, 
but  very  tiresome :  my  brother  is  afraid  to 
look  at  her.  What  should  he  do  if  the 
Pasha  were  suddenly  to  return,  or  one  of  the 
slaves  to  enter  and  report  this  to  him  ?  So 
he  turns  his  head  away,  and  tries  to  induce 
her  to  go  on  with  her  lesson.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,'  says  Dhudu,  still  more  indignantly, 
4  the  other  day,  she  took  hold  of  his  chin,  and 
turned  his  face  to  hers,  and  said,  laughing, 
44  Why  don't  you  look  at  me,  you  pig  ? '' 
What  can  my  brother  do?  The  Pasha  would 
never  believe  that  it  is  not  his  fault.  Some- 
times one  of  them  will  creep  under  the  piano- 
forte, and  putting  her  finger  into  his  shoe 
tickle  his  foot.  Yesterday  they  slipped  two 
peaches  into  his  pocket,  tied  up  in  muslin  with 
blue  ribands,  clapping  their  hands  and  laugh- 
ing when  he  found  it  out.    You  know  what 
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those  peaches  mean  ?  They  mean  kisses;,' 
said  Dhudu,  coloring;  'and  it  made  my 
brother  so  nervous,  for  the  men  were  in  the 
outer  room,  nnd  might  have  heard  all  about 
it.  He  would  be  sorry  to  have  them  pun- 
ished ;  yet  they  make  his  life  miserable. 
That  pretty  one  is  the  worst  of  all,  she  is  so 
daring.  1  visit  at  that  Harem,  and  went  with 
my  brother  one  morning.  Knowing  them  so 
well,  I  took  him  in  at  the  garden  entrance, 
the  way  I  always  go  myself.  We  heard  some- 
body laugh,  a  loud,  merry  laugh,  and — oh, 
what  a  fright  I  was  in  ! — there  snc  was  up  in 
a  peach-tree.  My  brother  turned  his  head 
nway,  and  walked  on  very  fast ;  she  pelted 
peaches  at  him,  then  got  out  of  the  tree,  and 
would  have  run  after  him  if  I  had  not  stopped 
her.'  And  here  poor  Dhudu  fairly  cried. 
♦  What  can  mv  brother  do  ?  "* 

J 

Mrs.  Hornby  went  to  various  parties  and 
saw  various  celebrities.  The  most  striking  of 
the  whole  was  undoubtedly  Lord  Stratford's 
great  fancy  ball  at  which  the  Sultan  was 
present,  and  which  was  splendid  and  success- 
ful in  a  high  degree.  We  take  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

"  We  were  noticing  and  admiring  all  this, 
and  had  shaken  hands  with  M.  de  Thouvenel 
and  spoken  to  the  few  of  the  crowd  whom  we 
knew,  when  it  was  whispered  that  the  Sultun 
was  coming.  Every  one  of  course  made  way, 
and  Abdul  Medjid  quietly  walked  up  theball- 
room  with  Lord  and  Lady  Stratford,  their 
daughters,  nnd  a  gorgeous  array  of  Pashas  in 
the  rear.  He  paused  with  evident  delight 
and  pleasure  at  the  reallv  beautiful  scene  be- 
fore him,  bowing  on  both  sides,  and  smiling 
as  he  went.  A  velvet  and  gold  chair  raised 
a  few  steps,  had  been  placecl  for  him  in  the 
middle  of  one  side  of  the  ball-room ;  but  on 
being  conducted  to  it  he  seemed  too  much 
pleased  to  sit  down,  and  continued  standing, 
looking   about    him  with   the  undisguised 

Sleasure  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  lie  was 
re.ssed  in  a  plain  dark  blue  frock-coat,  the 
cuffs  and  collar  crimson,  and  covered  with 
brilliants.  The  hilt  of  his  sword  was  entirely 
covered  also  with  brilliants.  Of  course  he 
wore  the  everlasting  fez.  There  is  something 
extremely  interesting  in  his  appearance.  He 
looks  languid  and  careworn,  but  when  spoken 
to  his  fine  dark  eyes  brighten  up,  and  he 
6niiles  the  mo>t  frank  and  winning  of  smiles. 

"  I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  Sultan,  so 
different  to  most  of  the  Pashas  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded,  so  touchingly  kind,  and  sim- 
ple, and  sorrowful !  The  Pashas  behaved 
very  badly,  forcing  themselves  violently  in  a 
double  row  on  the  Sultan's  right-hand,  and 
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pushing  every  one  right  and  left,  like  police- 
men when  the  Queen  is  dining  in  the  City ; 
just  as  if  they  thought  that  the  ladies  were 
going  to  carry  off  the  Sultan  at  once.  We 
were  close  to  the  throne,  and  got  a  terrible 
squeezing.  My  lace  mantilla  w  as  caught  i 
a  Pasha's  sword,  and  I  thought  that  nothing 
could  save  its  being  torn  to  pieces  :  however, 
Lord  Dunkellin  very  kindly  rescued  me,  and 
thanks  to  his  strong  arm,  1  was  able  to  keep 
my  place  and  see  Miss  Mary  Canning  and 
the  Ministers'  wives  presented  to  the  Sultan. 
A  quadrille  was  formed  as  well  as  the  crowd 
would  allow,  which  the  Sultan  watched  with 
great  interest,  and  then  a  waltz.  After  that 
his  Majesty  walked  through  the  rooms,  took 
an  ice,  and  then  departed." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  monarch,  the  Greek 
maid  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Hornby  mav  be 
exhibited — not  the  only  Oriental  on  whom 
the  scene  had  made  a  profound  impression. 

"  Edmund  and  Herbert  Siborne  left  me  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase.  A  few  steps  up 
was  perched  Mistress  Espinu.  She  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  delight;  had  seen  the 
Sultan  both  arrive  and  depart;  thought  the 
English  soldiers  a  thousand  times  4  bono ' ; 
never  believed  that  there  were  such  dresses 
and  diamonds  in  the  world  as  she  had  seen, 
or  dreamed  of  such  music,  or  of  such  a  large 
house.  The  housekeeper  had  asked  her  to 
go  down  and  eat,  (one  of  the  housemaids  was 
Greek,)  but  the  house  was  so  large  that  6he 
was  possessed  with  the  idea  of  never  finding 
me  again  if  she  once  let  go  the  balustrades, 
or  let  out  of  her  mind  the  way  to  my  room. 
So  there  she  had  been  all  night,  but  was  nei- 
ther cold  nor  hungry.  She  told  me  that  an 
officer  with  white  hair  and  a  4  star  on  his 
heart '  had  come  up  the  stairs  about  midnight. 
He  spoke  in  English  and  asked  who  she  was, 
she  supposed ;  so  she  said, 4  Inglis  Hornby,' 
and  he  nodded  and  passed  on.  This  was 
Lord  Stratford  who  retired  early.  I  made 
this  out  partly  from  poor  Espinu  when  I  got 
to  my  room,  shocked  at  her  state  of  starva- 
tion, and  partly  when  Vassili  arrived  the  next 
morning  with  the  white  horses  and  tcleki  to 
take  us  back  to  Orta-kioy.  She  herself  was 
highly  delighted.  The  sight  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  English  officers  6eemed  to  have 
warmed  and  fed  her  even  on  a  cold  stone 
staircase ;  and  she  will  no  doubt  talk  of  the 
•  Sultan's  first  ball '  to  the  day  of  her  death." 

Mrs.  Hornby  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Cri- 
mea after  the  peace ;  but  she  has  nothing 
new  to  impart  unless  it  be  the  impression  the 
scene  made  on  the  feminine  mind. 
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that  tendency.  It  might  he  weight,  or  elec- 
tricity, or  magnetism,  or  chemical  affinity;  he 
WlIAT  is  there  in  the  open  space  which  I  did  not  pretend  to  say  what  it  was ;  hut  his 
intervenes  between  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  ]  Attraction  abolished  Descartes'  whirlpools, 
the  planets  ?  What  is  there  in  the  immeas-  the  firmament  was  swept  clean  of  the  subtle, 
urablv  greater  interval  which  extends  in  all  all-j>ervading  matter,  and  the  planetary  inter- 
ditectioiis,  right  and  left,  before  and  behind, 1  vals  were  reduced  to  empty  apace.  More- 
unwards  and  downwards,  between  us,  the  '  over,  Newton's  hypothesis  of  a  vacuum  was 
planets,  and  the  stars  called  fixed?  Is  the  justified  by  an  astronomical  fact,  which  appar- 
gulf  which  separates  one  heavenly  body  from  ■  ently  settled  the  question  in  his  favor.  The 
another,  a  plenum  ?  that  is,  is  it  occupied,  planets,  whose  proper  movement  had  been 
and  so  far  filled  with  any  material  fluid,  now-  calculated  on  the  supposition  of  the  complete 


ever  rnrified  may  be  its  substance  ?  Or  is 
the  said  wide  gap  an  absolute  vacuum,  per 


emptiness  of  celestial  space,  had  always 
punctually  kept  the  appointments  which  as- 


fectly  empty  of  every,  the  thinnest,  the  most  tronomers  had  made  for  them  beforehand,  on 


fine-spun  expansion  or  dilatation  of  gas;  is  it 
void  even  of  matter  in  a  stale  of  atomic  sub- 
division, in  comparison  with  which  the  residu- 
ary contents  of  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
after  we  have  pumped  our  utmost,  and  can 


the  assumption  of  a  vacuum.  The  plenum 
was  unanimously  rejected  on  the  faith  of  an 
established  fact.  Vacuum  remained  master 
of  the  field. 

But  there  is  a  little  comet  which  whisks 


pump  out  no  more,  would  be  regarded  as  a  ]  round  the  sun  very  rapidly  and  very  eccen 


medium  gross  and  dense?    Such  is  the  mys 
terious  question  which   has  vexed  natural 
philosophers  for  centuries. 


trically,  completing  its  revolution  in  three 
years  and  four  months;  it  appears  in  the 
heavens  like  a  milky  cloud,  like  a  dim  nebu- 


Descortes,  and  after  him  Fontenelle,  sup-  losity  through  which  the  stars  are  seen  to 

posed  that  the  planets  were  maintained  in  shine  without  the  least  diminution  of  their 

their  orbits  by  whirlpools  of  an  extremely  brightness.   Nevertheless,  this  speck  of  white 

subtle,  transparent  matter,  which,  eddying  vapor  has  a  diameter  of  some  twenty-two 


rapidly  round  the  sun,  carried  them  with  1 
in  its  impetuous  vortex.  Similarly,  each 
planet  had  a  smaller  etherial  vortex  to  itself, 
sweeping  around  it*  own  proper  sphere  as  a 
centre,  which  thus  caused  the  attendant  moon 
or  moons  to  revolve  around  their  respective 
principals.  In  those  days,  therefore,  a  plenum 
was  the  hypothesis  in  vogue. 

Descartes'  theory  was  all  the  more  plausi- 
ble, because  of  the  support  it  received  from 
the  palpable  fact  that  the  earth,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  planets,  is  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  rational  as  it 
seemed,  it  was  upset  by  Newton,  who  made 
the  sun  the  seat  of  a  "force  of  attraction,  or 
a  centripetal  force,  capable  of  retaining  each 


thousand  miles.  It  was  first  observed  in 
1C8G,  and  found  again  in  1795,  in  180.3,  and 
in  1819.  Astronomers,  noticing  its  continual 
change  of  form  and  position,  believed  they 
had  discovered  four  different  comets;  but 
Monsieur  Encke,  of  Berlin,  whose  name  it 
now  bears,  proved  that  their  observations 
were  simply  applicable  to  four  different 
revolutions  of  the  same  body,  and  predicted 
its  return  for  1822. 

Encke's  comet  did  return ;  but  in  a  situa- 
tion where  nobody  expected  it.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  1825  and  in  1S28.  A 
portion  of  its  variation  was  caused  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planets.  But  the  amount  of 
perturbation  due  to  them  is  calculable;  there 
remained  another  influence  to  account  for, 


planet  in  its  orbit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  centrip 

etal  force   was  exactly  counterbalanced  by  I  perfectly  independent  of  the  planets,  which 
:e,  the  centrifugal, — the  force  which  led  to  the  discover}',  or  the  assumed 


another  fore 

makes  bodies  fly  off  from  the  centre  at  a 
tangent  to  the  circle  in  which  they  revolve,  or 
rather  to  obey  a  law  of  motion  by  continuing 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  forwards,  like  the 
drops  of  water  from  a  twirling  mop,  or  the 
splashes  of  mud  from  a  carriage-wheel.  The 
sun's  attractive  force  on  a  planet  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  that 
planet's  orbit  from  the  sun.  That  was  the 
law  which  Newton  discovered  ;  but  the  source, 


discov- 
ery, of  one  of  the  most  important  phenomena 
connected  with  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens. 
Cautious  reasoners  will  certainly  doubt,  and 
have  a  fair  right  to  be  allowed  to  doubt, 
whether  the  superstructure  which  has  been 
raised  on  this  observation  of  the  shortened 
period  of  Encke's  comet  be  not  of  rather  dis- 
proportionate magnitude  with  its  basis,  a 
small  and  isolated  fact.  The  fate  of  other 
deductions  and  of  previous  systems  warns  us 


or  cause,  or  origin  of  the  force,  remained  to  ,  not  to  shout  too  loudly  that  we  have,  at  last, 
him  a  mystery.    He  only  professed  to  make  found  out  the  veritable  and  undeniable  and 


use  of  the  word  attraction,  to  signify  generally 
any  force  in  consequence  of  which  bodies 
tend  towards  each  other,  whatever  should 
hereafter  he  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of 


final  truth. 

Monsieur  Encke,  on  comparing  the  inter- 
vals of  time  between  several  complete  circuits 
of  his  comet  and  the  sun,  discovered  that  the 
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length  of  the  eclipse  described  by  its  orbit 
was  shortened  in  a  slow  but  regular  manner ; 
at  every  successive  return,  from  1819  to  1832, 
its  actual  position  has  been  remarked  to  anti- 
cipate, ceaselessly  and  uniformly,  its  calcu- 
lated position  by* about  two  days";  that  is,  its 
return  happened  two  days  sooner  than  it 
should  have  done  according  to  the  strictest 
calculations.  Its  orbit,  therefore,  is  diminish- 
ing ;  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  con- 
stantly decreasing,  and  it  must  finally  fall 
into  that  luminary,  were  it  not  for  the  repul- 
sion exercised  by  incandescent  surfaces,  which 
repulsion  will  probably  shoot  it  off  again  in 
the  form  of  an  excessively  rarified  vapor. 

The  perturbation  experienced  by  the  comet 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  existence  in 
the  celestial  space  which  it  traverses  of  a 
highly-divided  very  subtle  matter  which  con- 
stantly impedes  the  rapidity  of  its  progress. 
The  resistance  which  this  rare  medium  op- 
poses to  the  progress  of  the  comet,  would  also 
diminish  its  centrifugal  tendency  by  the  very 
act  of  diminishing  its  velocity,  and  would 
therefore  increase  the  sun's  power  of  drawing 
it  towards  itself. 

From  the  ever-abbreviated  course  pursued 
by  Encke's  short-perioded  comet,  Arago 
argued  that  a  new  element  ought  hencefor- 
ward to  be  taken  into  consideration  :  namely, 
the  resistance  which  an  excessively  rare  gase- 
ous substance  which  fills  celestial  space  (and 
which  it  has  been  agreed  to  denominate  The 
Fther,  and  which,  of  course,  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  ether  of  the  chemists)  offers  to 
the  passage  of  bodies  which  traverse  it.  This 
resistunce  produces  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  planets,  on  account  of  their  considerable 
density ;  but  the  comets  being,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  heaps  of  the  lightest  vapors,  may 
be  notably  retarded  in  their  progress  through 
space,  lo  prove  the  justness  of  the  distinc- 
tion here  made  between  dense  and  rare 
bodies,  in  respect  to  resistance,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  inequality  of  the 
distances  traversed  through  the  air  "by  three 
balls  of  lead,  of  cork,  and  of  eider-down, 
even  in  the  case  when  projected  from  a  gun- 
barrel  by  equal  charges  of  powder  they  would 
have  the  same  initial  velocity. 

In  the  last  century,  the  presence  of  the 
ether  in  the  midst  of  the  celestial  spaces  was 
strongly  suspected  ;  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
considered  impossible  to  maintain  the  New- 
tonian theory  that  the  heavenly  bodies  per- 
form their  orbits  in  the  isolation  of  an  enor- 
mous vacuum.  Mr.  Grove,  in  his  able 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  remarks  that 
the  tendency  of  matter  to  diffuse  itself  is  so 
great,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  adage, 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum;  and  that  the 
aphorism,  which  has  been  made  the  butt 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  witticisms,  never- 


THE  ETHER. 


theless  contains  a  profound  truth,  precisely 
enunciated,  although  in  a  metaphorical  form. 

We  may  now  very  naturally  inquire, — 
what,  in  short,  is  this  wonderful  ether  ?  Is 
it  a  fluid,  transparent,  impalpable  body, 
which  penetrates  throughout  and  every- 
where ?  Is  it  composed  of  matter  which  is 
equally  subtle  and  rarified  at  all  the  points 
which  it  occupies  ?  Is  it  exactly  the  same  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  voluminous  planet  as 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  open  space  en- 
tirely empty  of  solid  bodies?  In  a  word, 
docs  it  differ  essentially  from  the  most  rari- 
fied portion  of  the  planetary  atmospheres  ? 
All  these  points  are  open  to  controversy. 
In  the  opinion  of  learned  men,  whose  ex- 
pressed belief  merits  deference  and  attention, 
the  ether  differs  only  in  its  extreme  subtilty, 
from  the  much  more  highly  condensed  mat- 
ter which  constitutes  .the  atmospheres  of  the 
planets, — a  definition  that  has  been  ventured 
is,  the  ether  is  the  simple  of  which  atmos- 
pheres arc  the  compound  ;  in  other  words, 
atmospheric  matter  results  from  the  conden- 
sation of  a  certain  amount  of  etherial  mat- 
ter ;  or,  finally,  ether  is  the  elementary  mat- 
ter of  which  all  other  things  arc  formed. 

This  notion  is  not  very  far  removed  from 
that  entertained  by  Mr.  Grove,  who  believes 
that  the  ether  possesses  all  the  qualities  of 
ordinary  gross  matter,  and  particularly  the 
quality  of  weight.  If  this  matter,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  rarification,  can  only  manifest 
the  properties  with  which  it  is  endowed  on  a 
scale  of  infinite  minuteness,  —  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  attains  a 
degree  of  density  which  we  are  able  to  mea- 
sure by  experiment.  The  ether,  or  the  ex- 
tremely rarified  matter  which  fills  the  inter- 
planetary spaces,  is  thus  believed  to  be  an 
expansion  of  all  or  several  of  the  atmos- 
[  phcres  of  the  planets,  or  of  their  most  vola- 
tile elements,  and  would  thus  furnish  the 
'  material  necessary  for  the  transmission  of 
i  those  modifications  of  motion  which  we  des- 
!  ignate  by  the  names  of  light,  heat,  and  so 
forth.  And  it  is  held  to  be  far  from  impos- 
sible that  attenuated  portions  of  these  atmos- 
pheres, by  gradual  clianges,  may  pass  from 
one  planet  to  another,  thus  forming  a  link  of 
material  communication  between  the  distant 
monads  of  the  universe. 

The  ether,  then,  is  an  imponderable,  or  un- 
weighable,  or,  rather,  an  unweighed  fluid, 
endued  with  perfect  elasticity.  It  fills  not 
only  the  planetary  spaces,  but  also  the  inter- 
vals between  the  elementary  molecules  of 
solid  bodies,  and  even  the  molecules  them- 
selves, as  those  of  the  gases  which  are  as- 
sumed to  be  hollow  and  sphericl.  In  short, 
the  ether  pervades  every  thing,  and  is  every- 
where; in  the  most  elaborately-formed  vac- 
uum, as  well  as  in  the  densest  substances. 
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But  the  mind  cannot  admit  the  existence 
of  an  imponderable  fluid ;  for,  if  it  is  a  fluid, 
it  is  a  body.  Now,  all  bodies  are  ponder- 
able; therefore,  the  ether  is  ponderable. 
We  certainly  know  that  the  ether  has  not 


sity  of  the  luminous  ether  at  any  given  point 
of  space  ?  But  the  data  hitherto  attainable 
are  insufficient  for  its  solution.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that,  according  to  the 
law  laid  down  bv  Bovle,  the  luminous  me- 


been  weighed,  but  we  have  no  right  to  osscrt  j  dium  is  incomparably  denser  than  our  atmos 


that  it  has  no  weight.  The  ether  is  the 
essential  principle  of  all  bodies;  it  is  their 
primordial  stale  ;  it  is  matter  in  a  condition 
of  extreme  tenuity,  which  prevents  its  being 
palpable,  seizable,"or  weighable.  Hydrogen 
is  the  first  material  body,  in  respect  to  den- 
sity, of  which  we  are  able  to  take  cognizance, 


phere  would  be  were  it  extended  to  the  in- 
terplanetary spaces.  The  ether  may  also  be 
perhaps  regarded  as  the  propagating  agent 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  as  well  as  of 
light.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  discoveries  of  Young,  of  Fresnel, 
of  Mnlus,  and  Arago,  proclaimed   to  the 


hydrogen  is  ether  condensed,  tangible,  and  <  world  several  optical  phenomena  which  were 
ponderable.    Dr.  Prout  pro]X)unded  the  hy-  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  light 


pothesis  that  matter  is  uniform  in  its  nature,  |  the  effect  of  luminous  corpuscules  shot  out 
and  that  all  atomic  weights  are  multiples  of  (  from  the  sun  with  immense  velocity,  while* 
the  weight  of  hydrogen.  It  would  now  aj>-  they  were  easily  explained  by  the  admission 
pear  that  the  weight  of  hydrogen  is  a  mul-  that  celestial  space  is  filled  with  an  exces- 
tiple  of  that  of  the  ether,  or  of  unknown  sively-rnrified  elastic  gas. 
intermediate  bodies,  which  are  themselves  1  In  this  latter  case,  the  sun  not  having  to 
multiples  of  ether.  Several  gases  have  been  dart  in  all  directions  molecules  of  light  and 
reduced  to  a  liquid,  and  even  a  solid  form,  by  j  hent  which  are  to  travel  with  inconceivable 

swiftness,  may  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a 
monstrous  planet  everlastingly  devoured  by 
fire.  The  part  which  the  sun  has  to  play,  on 
the  modern  hypothesis,  is  simply  to  imprest 
on  the  matter  which  fills  all  space,  a  power- 
ful vibratory  movement  which  extends,  in  the 
form  of  luminous  waves,  as  far  as  the  most 


the  application  of  great  compression  and  ex-  j  swiftness,  may 
treme  cold ;  azote  and  hydrogen  have  hith- 
erto resisted  the  efforts  even  of  a  Faraday  to 
make  them  liquid.  The  last  gaseous  sub- 
stance which  will  be  liquefied  by  human 
agency  is,  doubtless,  the  ether. 

Whence  comes  the  matter  of  which  the 


heavenly  bodies  are  composed  ?  It  is  geue-  distant  planets  and  farther,  thereby  supplying 
rally  called  cosmic  matter ;  that  is,  universal  them  with  light  and  heat.    These  luminous 


matter;  but  does  this  universal  matter  differ 
from  what  may  be  called  universal  ether  ? 
Many  natural  philosophers  believe  that  at- 


waves,  or  undie,  are  the  reason  why  the 
system  is  called  the  undulatory  theory. 
The  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the 


mospherical  matter  is  produced  by  the  con-  1  ether,  of  which  we  now  conclude  our  sketch, 
densation  of  etherial  matter.  But  if  the  are  what  are  entertained,  to  a  greater  or  less 
ether  is  capable  of  condensation  so  as  to  |  extent,  by  almost  all  the  scientilic  pioneers  of 
form  the  atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  in  turn  j  the  day  '/notwithstanding  which,  it  is  not  yet 

completely  proved  that  the  ether  itself  has 
any  real  or  actual  existence  in  nature.  The 
grand  quarrel  of  Plenum  versus  Vacuum, 
which  mounts  to  a  respectable  antiquity  and 
had  already  attained  importance  in  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  even 
yet  a  settled  question.  There  is  little  more 
than  circumstantial  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
allegation.  It  is  constantly  still  so  inter- 
esting a  subject  of  debate,  that  the  five 
classes  of  the  Institute  of  Paris,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  August,  18<3G,  decreed 
their  grand  triennial  prize  to  M.  Fizeau, 
whose  works  have  for  their  object  the  demon- 
stration of  the  falsitv  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
vacuum,  the  establishment  of  the  presence 
of  the  ether  throughout  heavenly  space,  the 
proof  of  the  undulatory  theory  and  the  meas- 
urement of  the  velocity  of  propagation  in 


may  he  capable  of  condensation  so  as  to 
form  solid  globes  such  as  the  planets  with 
the  animals  and  plants  which  live  on  them. 
But  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
ether  derives  its  great  importance  from  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  speculations 
that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  light.  It  is  the  all-pervading  pres- 
ence of  a  medium  which  forms,  throughout 
space,  a  material  communication  to  the  very 
distantcst  visible  bodies,  which  serves  as  the 
fundamental  hypothesis  of  the  theory  of  un- 
dulations. Whether  this  medium  he  (as 
seems  probable)  or  be  not,  a  continuation  of 
our  own  proper  atmosphere,  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  medium  derives  great  support 
from  the  powerful  arguments  which  are  now 
brought  forward  in  maintenance  of  the  un- 
dulatory theory.    It  would  be  desirable  to 


solve  the  problem,  What  is  the  absolute  den- 1  light. 
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From  The  Economist. 

UNIFORM  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  important  object  of  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measure  has  not  made  much  pro- 
gress by  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Lock's  Bill, 
introduced  with  a  view  to  that  end,  and  re- 
jected upon  the  second  reading.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  an  object  with  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  which 
all  are  so  well  ngreed,  should  offer  difficulties 
in  its  accomplishment  apparently  insurmount- 
able. Committee  after  Committee  has  con- 
sidered the  subject; — attempts  one  after  an- 
other have  been  made  to  reduce  the  general 
wish  into  legislative  form ;— and  now  in  the 


ent  places.  This  is  not  creditable  : — it  savers 
much  more  of  the  iuveterate  character  of 
habit  than  of  earnest  love  of  practical  im- 
provement : — and  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  change  had,  from  its  nature,  been  one 
within  the  compass  of  the  exertions  of  private 
merchants  or  engineers,  in  place  of  being 
only  possible  by  an  effort  of  legislation,  the 
difficulty  would  have  been  solved  long  ago. 

Take  the  article  of  grain  alone : — in  some 
districts  it  is  sold  by  measure,  in  some  by 
weight,  in  others  by  measure  and  weight  com- 
bined. In  some  districts  it  is  sold  by  the 
load ;  in  some  by  the  imperial  quarter ;  in 
some  by  a  bushel  different  in  contents  from 
the  imperial  bushel;  in  some  by  a  bushel 
year  185S,  we  are  just  where  we  were,  so  far  I  weighing  70  lbs.  (wheat) ;  in  some  by  the 
as  uniformity  is  concerned,  when  the  first  boll;  in  some  by  the  barrel: — nay,  it  is  not 


Committee  was  appointed  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago.  This  was  just  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  we  were  fairly  entitled  to  expect 
would  be  successfully  handled  by  the  practical 
men  who  have  been  introduced  into  Parlia- 


too  much  to  say  that  not  only  the  terms,  but 
the  actual  quantities  represented  by  a  quoted 
price,  vary  in  almost  every  county  —  some- 
times in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
ty.   But  is  there  no  general  practice  common 


mcnt  under  the  Reform  Bill.  What  is  the  |  to  all  these  varieties  of  terms  which  indicates 
evil  we  have  to  remedy  ?  It  is  plain  and 
simple,  and  one  that  is  really  of  practical  in- 
convenience to  a  large  number  of  persons : — 
landowners,  farmers,  corn-dealers,  merchants, 
and  all  that  class  of  politicians  who  watch  the  I  wheat,  and  of  each  of  these  there  is  a  great 
progress  of  the  great  material  interests  of  |  variety,  as  well  of  sorts  as  of  qualities,  influ- 


a  solution  of  the  difficulty  ?  We  think  there 
is.  With  regard  to  grain,  there  are  many 
elements  which  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  its  value.    There  is  white  wheat  and  red 


the  country.  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  small 
space ; — intercourse  from  its  extreme  corners, 
by  means  of  railways  and  steamboats,  has 
become  as  general  as  a  quarter  of  a  century 


enced  by  the  soil  and  place  o*  growth  : — so 
of  barley  and  oats.  But  there  is  one  element 
common  to  all,  which  more  than  any  other 
consideration  indicates  the  value  of  grain  ; — 


ago  it  was  between  the  different  parts  of  the  'and  that  is,  its  weiyht.    So  much  is  this  the 


same  county.  The  very  essence  of  the  ad- 
vantage in  one  point  of  view,  and  that  nation- 
ally speaking  perhaps  the  most  important 
one,  of  the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse 
which  recent  improvements  have  provided,  is 
the  more  easy  distribution  of  the  productions 
of  its  different  parts  over  the  whole,  by  which 
supply  is  adapted  exactly  to  the  requirements 
of  each  place,  nnd  prices  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equalized  everywhere.  Well,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  railways,  to  construct 
canals,  to  build  nnd  establish  steamboats; — 
all  these  means  of  communication  are,  and 
have  long  been,  at  our  command,  while  as  yet 
we  have  not  discovered  the  means  of  reducing 
to  one  common  term  or  denomination  the 
weights  and  measures  in  which  the  price  of 
commodities  is  expressed,  and  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  public  at  large  being  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  comparison  of  prices  in  differ- 


case,  that  among  all  the  various  denomina- 
tions in  which  it  is  by  custom  dealt  in,  in  prac- 
tice the  weight  is  always  an  ingredient  in  the 
bargain  : — nay,  in  many  cases  has  this  practice 
been  carried  so  far,  that  a  denomination  of 
measure  no  longer  represents  a  cubical  con- 
tent, but  a  given  weight.  For  example,  in 
Ireland,  a  barrel  of  oats,  which  was  originally 
a  measure,  is  now  simply  a  uniform  weight. 
In  Liverpool,  the  bushel  of  wheat  is  no  longer 
a  measure,  but  the  weight  of  70  lbs.  ; — a 
weight,  by  the  by,  which  a  bushel  of  wheat 
never  reaches.  And  even  where  the  measure 
is  still  adhered  to,  the  quarter,  the  sack,  the 
load,  or  the  boll,  though  only  quoted  by  those 
different  names,  yet  in  actual  transactions,  a 
condition  that  the  grain  shall  be  of  a  given 
weight  is  part  of  the  bargain.  Wheat  is  sold 
to  weigh  60  lbs.  to  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  or 
oats  to  weigh  36  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
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weight,  say  by  the  fifty  pound*  or  the  hundred 
pounds,  a  comparison  as  nearly  exact  as  is 
possible  might  be  easily  made.  And  if  weights 
corresponding  with  the  existing  imperial 
But  does  not  all  this  show  that  weight  is  the  j  measures  Mere  adopted,  the  practical  change 
essence  of  the  bargain?    If  transactions  take  would  be  very  small,  and  the  means  of  com- 


The  buyer  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  gets  both 
the  measure  and  the  weight;  and  if  the  meas- 
ure does  not  give  the  stipulated  weight,  he  is 
entitled  to  as  much  more  as  will  make  it  up, 


place  by  weight,  it  is  not  needful  to  stipulate  parison  with  former  years  very  easy.  For  ex- 
for  measure  : — if  they  take  place  by  measure,  ample,  if  wheat  M  ere  sold  by  a  uniform  weight 
it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  for  weight.    If  all '  of  sixty  pound*,  and  oats  by  a  uniform  weight 


lough  the 


the  country  sold  by  measure,  even 
same,  the  prices  quoted  would  afford  but  an 
indifferent  criterion  of  the  relative  cheapness 
in  each  place,  unless  the  weight  also  were 
added  ;  but  if  all  sold  by  weight,  a  comparison 
as  accurate  as  can  possibly  be  made  Mould  be 
easy  without  any  additional  information  as  to 
measure.  Prices  quoted  in  different  places, 
though  all  in  the  imperial  quarter,  could  not 
be  compared  with  exactness ;  but  quoted  in 


of  forty  pounds,  such  Weights  would  corres- 
pond so  nearly  with  the  imperial  quarter,  that 
the  statistics  of  the  trade  for  all  purposes 
would  remain  perfect  and  complete;  and  an 
easy  comparison  between  the  old  and  new 
system  M'ould  be  practicable. 

We  trust  the  matter  Mill  not  be  permitted 
to  rest  where  it  does,  but  that  some  solution 
will  be  found  to  the  great  inconvenience 
which  attends  the  present  system. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  mod-| 
ern  literary  history,  is  that  in  which  the  great 
Ornithologist  of  our  time  met  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  the  treasures  he  had  aeenmulated  in 
fifteen  years  of  incessunt  exploration.  At  the 
shock  of  what  seemed  an  irremediable  disaster 
he  was  thrown  into  a  fever  which  had  well-nigh 
proved  fatal.  "  A  burning  heat,"  as  he  described 
it,  "  rushed  through  my  brain  ;  and  my  days 
were  oblivion."  Rut  as*  consciousness  returned, 
and  the  rally  of  nature  fought  back  the  sudden 
incursion  of  disease,  there  sang  again  through ' 
his  wakening  thoughts  the  wild  notes  he  had 
beard  on  the  bayous  of  Louisiana,  the  ever- 
glades of  Florida,  the  savannahs  of  the  Carolina*, 
and  the  forests  that  fringe  the  sides  of  the 
Alleghanies.  lie  saw  again  the.  Washington 
eagle,  as  it  soared  and  screamed  from  its  far 
rocky  eyrie.  He  startled  again,  from  her  perch 
on  the  firs,  the  brown  warbler  of  Labrador.  He 
traced  in  thought  the  magic  hues  on  crest  and 
M'ing,  that  so  often  had  shone  l>eforc  the  dip  of 
his  rifle.  And  the  passion  for  new  expeditions 
and  discoveries,  ari»ing  afresh,  was  more  to  him 
than  medicine.  In  three  years  more,  passed  far 
from  home,  he  had  filled  once  more  the  despoiled 
portfolios ;  and  at  every  step,  as  ho  told  his 
biographer,  "  it  Mas  not  the  desire  of  fame  that 
prompted  him  ;  it  was  his  exceeding  enjoyment 
of  nature." 


No  Good  Lost.  —  It  is  a  law  in  the  material 
world,  that  nothing  is  absolutely  lost.  The 
place,  the  form,  tho  material  of  objects  change. 


Our  bodies  die,  and  turn  to  dust.  The  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  creations  have  their  period 
of  groM'th  and  decay.  The  waters  wear  the 
stones.  Rut  in  this  change,  there  is  no  loss  or 
destruction  of  elementary  particles.  Dissolving 
elements  appear  again  in  new  combinations,  and 
new  forms  of  utility  and  beauty.  The  waters 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  go  up  by  tho 
mountains,  gather  into  clouds,  and  descend  in 
showers  to  water  tho  earth,  and  enter  into  the 
structure  of  all  living  things.  And  may  not  a 
law  something  like  this  exist  in  Gods  spiritual 
kingdom  ?  Will  He,  who  watches  over  tho 
changing  elements  of  senseless  matter,  so  that 
no  one  particle  is  ever  lost,  or  comes  short  of  its 
di  stillation,  permit  those  good  influences  which, 
by  grace,  have  originated  in  the  faith  of  his 
people,  ever  to  be  lost,  or  to  come  short  of  their 
end  1  Will  they  not  certainly  enter  into  this 
glorious  building,  and  contribute  something  to 
the  completeness  of  its  form  and  perfection  of 
its  beauty !  The  good  influences  exerted  by 
pious  men,  often  seem  to  men  to  l>e  utterly  dis- 
sipated. When  the  blood  of  the  Christian  mar- 
tyrs was  poured  on  the  sands  of  Borne,  their 
persecutors  imagined  that  they  had  made  an 
end  of  their  doctrine.  Rut  that  blood  washed 
into  the  Tiber,  was  carried  by  its  waters  into  the 
sea,  and  by  the  sea  into  the  ocean,  and  by  its 
waves  to  every  kingdom  of  the  earth  :  and  "thus 
became  a  type,  not  more  of  the  spreading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  than  of  the  augmented 
and  widely  diffused  influences  of  those  holy 
men. 
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THE  EVE  OF  CRECY. — SUMMER  DAWN. 


Extracts  from  the  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other 
Poems.    By  William  Morris. 

RIDINO  TOGETHER. 

For  many,  many  days  together 

The  wind  blew  steady  from  the  East ; 

For  many  days  hot  grow  the  weather, 
About  the  time  of  our  Lady's  Feast. 

For  many  days  we  rode  together, 
Yet  met  we  neither  friend  nor  foe ; 

Hotter  and  clearer  grew  the  weather, 
Steadily  did  the  East  wind  blow. 

We  saw  the  trees  in  the  hot,  bright  weather, 
Clear-cut,  with  shadows  very  black, 

As  freely  we  rode  on  together 

With  helms  unlaced  and  bridles  slack. 

And  often,  as  we  rode  together, 

We,  looking  down  the  green-bank'd  stream, 
Saw  flowers  in  the  sunny  weather, 

And  saw  the  bubble-making  bream. 

And  in  the  night  lay  down  together, 
And  hung  above  our  heads  the  rood, 

Or  watch 'd  night-long  in  the  dewy  weather, 
The  while  the  moon  did  watch  the  wood. 

Our  sj)ears  stood  bright  and  thick  together, 
Straight  out  the  banners  strenm'd  behind, 

As  we  gallop'd  on  in  the  sunnv  weather, 
With  faces  turn'd  towards  tue  wind. 

Down  sank  our  threescore  spears  together, 

As  thick  we  saw  the  pagans  ride ; 
His  eager  face  in  the  clear  fresh  weather, 

Shone  out  that  last  time  by  my  side. 

Up  the  sweep  of  roe  bridge  we  dash'd  together, 
It  rock'd  to  the  crash  of  the  meciing  spears, 

Down  rain'd  the  buds  of  the  dear  spring  weather 
The  elm-tree  flowers  fell  like  tears. 

There,  as  we  roll'd  and  writhed  together, 

I  threw  my  arms  above  my  head, 
For  close  by  my  side,  in  the  lovely  weather 

1  saw  him  reel  and  fall  back  dead. 

I  and  the  slayer  met  together, 

He  waited  "the  death-stroke  there  in  his  place, 
With  thoughts  of  death,  in  tho  lovely  weather, 

Gapingly  mazed  at  my  madden'd  face. 

Madly,  I  fonght  as  we  fonght  together; 

In  vain  :  the  little  Christian  baud 
The  paeans  drown'd,  as  in  stormy  weather 

The  river  drowns  low-lying  land. 

They  bound  my  blood-stnin'd  hands  together, 
They  bound  his  corpse  to  nod  by  my  side ; 

Then  on  we  rode,  in  the  bright  March  "weather, 
With  clash  of  cymbals  did  wc  ride. 

We  ride  no  more,  no  more  together; 

My  prison-bars  are  thick  and  strong, 
I  take  no  heed  of  any  weather, 

The  sweet  Saints  grant  I  live  not  long. 
*         #         #         *  * 

THE  EVE  OF  CRECT. 

Gold  on  her  head,  and  gold  on  her  feet, 
And  gold  where  the  hems  of  her  kirtle  meet, 
And  a  golden  girdle  round  mv  sweet ;  — 
Ah  !  qu'tlie  est  belle.  Iai  Slarguerite. 

Margaret's  maids  arc  fair  to  sec, 
Fresl.!y  dress'd  and  pleasantly; 
Margaret's  hair  falls  down  to'her  knee  ; 
Ah  !  qui  lie  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 


If  I  were  rich  I  would  kiss  her  feet, 
I  would  kiss  the  place  where  the  gold  hems 
meet. 

And  the  golden  girdle  ronrfd  my  sweet  — 
Ah  !  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Ah  me !  I  have  never  touch 'd  her  hand  ; 
When  the  arriere-ban  goes  through  the  land, 
Six  basnets  under  my  pennon  stand  ;  — 
Ah  I  qu'elle  est  Mle  La  Marguerite. 

And  many  an  one  grins  under  his  hood  ; 
"  Sir  Lambert  dc  Bois  with  nil  his  men  good, 
Has  neither  food  nor  firewood  :  "  — 
A  A  !  qu'elle  est  belle  Iai  Marguerite. 

If  I  were  rich  I  would  kiss  her  feet, 
And  tho  golden  girdle  of  my  sweet, 
And  thereabouts  where  the  gold  hems  meet  ;  — 
Ah  t  qu'elle  est  Mle  La  Marguerite. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  good  to  think, 
While  my  few  poor  vnrlets  grumble  and  drink 
In  mv  desolate  hall,  where  the  fires  sink, — 
Ah  !  qu'elle,  est  belle  Im  Marguerite. 

Of  Margaret  sitting  glorious  there, 
In  glory  of  gold  and  glory  of  hair, 
And  glory  of  glorious  face  most  fair  ;  — 
Ah  !  qu'elle  est  belle  Im  Marguerite. 

Likewise  to-night  I  make  good  cheer, 
Because  this  battle  draweth  near  : 
For  what  have  I  to  lose  or  fear  ?  — 
Ah  !  quelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

For,  look  yon,  my  horse  is  good  to  prance 
A  right  fair  measure  in  this  war-dance, 
Before  the  eyes  of  Philip  of  France  ;  — 
Ah  !  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

And  sometime  it  may  hap,  perdie, 
While  my  new  towers  stand  up  three  and  three, 
And  my  hall  gets  painted  fair  to  see  — 
Ah  !  qu'elle  est  belle  Im  Marguerite  — 

That  folks  may  say :  "  Tiraci  change,  by  the 
rood, 

For  Lambert,  banneret  of  the  wood, 
Has  heaps  of  food  and  firewood  ;  — 

Ah  !  qu'elle  est  Mle  La  Marguerite. 

"  And  wonderful  eyes,  too,  under  the  hood 
Of  a  damsel  of  right  noble  blood  ; " 
St.  Ives,  for  Lambert  of  the  wood  !  — 
Ah  !  qu'elle  est  Mle  Im  Marguerite. 

SUMMER  DAWS. 

Prat  but  one  pravcr  for  me  'twixt  thy  closed 
lips, 

Think  but  one  thought  of  me  up  in  the  stars. 
The  summer  night  wancth,  tho  morning  light 
slips. 

Faint  and  grey  'twixt  tho  leaves  of  the  aspen, 
betwixt  the  cloud-bars, 
That  are  patientlv  waiting  there  for  the  dawn  : 

Patient  and  colorless,  though  Heavens'  gold 
Waits  to  float  through  them  along  with  the  sun, 
Far  out  in  the  meadows,  above  the  young  corn, 

The  heavy  elms  wait,  and  restless  and  cold 

The  uneasy  wind  rises ;  the  roses  aro  dun  ; 
Through  tho  long  twilight  they  pray  for  tlfo 
dawn, 

Round  the  lone  house  in  tho  midst  of  the  corn. 
Speak  but  one  word  to  mo  over  tho  com. 
Over  the  tender,  bow'd  locks  of  tho  corn. 
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CORRESP 


ONDENCE. 


Is  the  article  on  the  Prop-ess  of  English 
Agriculture,  we  expected  to  find  fuller  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  machinery,  especially  of 
ploughs.  Much  may  be  learned  of  the  practi- 
cability of  great  results  from  large  outlay  upon 
comparatively  small  farms.  Forty  years  ago 
an  English  visitor  expressed  his  surprise  to  us 
at  the  want  of  sufficient  cultivation  upon  Ameri- 
can land.  He  thought  a  quarter  of  the  surface 
would  produce  more  with  proper  tillage.  And 
most  of  the  English  improvements  have  been 
made  since  that  time. 

"  Spirits  over  the  Water,"  is  a  fair  hit  upon 
us.  It  must  be  coufesscd  that  the  credulous 
folly  of  which  it  speaks  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  ignorant  and  uueducatcd— but  has  spread 
to  the  respectable  classes.  It  is  a  mystery  which 
we  cannot  solve.  It  has  been  said  that  as  mere 
polish  cannot  make  a  good  sword,  when  the 
true  metal  is  wanting,  so  education  can  only 
improve  what  faculties  a  man  hath  already— and 
cannot  give  him  common  senso  in  addition  to 
them.  But  mnny  persons  of  even  more  than 
ordiuary  sagacity  aro  carried  away  by  these 
pretended  spirits  and  hy  Mormonism,  and  other 
delusions  equally  baseless. 

In  the  dispute  between  England  and  ourselves 
about  the  visits  to  American  ships,  we  cannot 
avoid  feeling  how  disadvantagcously  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  compare  with  tho 
members  of  Parliament.  On  one  side  boasting 
and  blaster  ;  on  the  other  an  earnest  profession 
of  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  make  reparation  for 
wrong ; — and  a  very  courteous  ignoring,  gener- 
ally, of  the  tone  of  tho  American  complaints. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  the  bombast  on 
our  side  was  a  strife  between  contending  parties 


as  to  which  of  them  should  gain  most  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  voters.  Grave  and  experi- 
enced Senators  have  thus  shown  how  much  they 
were  wanting  in  high  qualities,  though  we  fear 
they  understand  M  the  people "  better  than 
we  do. 

If  all  the  moral  and  material  arguments  in 
favor  of  peace  have  so  little  weight  in  our  "  en- 
lightened republic" — how  can  we  rely  upon 
them  as  respects  European  nations.  France, 
armed  to  the  teeth  ;  irritated  by  tho  independ- 
ence and  the  suspicious  scorn  of  the  English 
press ;  with  demoralized  Austria  and  "  down- 
trodden "  Italy  within  her  grasp ;  and  in  her  own 
bosom  an  imprisoned  mass  of  fire  gathering 
strength  to  buret  the  outside  shell !  We  look 
on  with  awe  and  dread,  awaiting  the  fearful  ex- 
plosion. As  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  its 
iniquity  the  Imperial  government  which  under- 
took to  colonize  and  civilize  Africa,  has  opened 
anew  the  Slave  Trade.  Add  to  all  these  por- 
tents tho  present  condition  of  Asia — and  well 
may  "  all  faces  gather  blackness  "  as  we  try  to 
look  into  tho  clouds  and  darkness  which  hurry 
toward  us. 

Wo  learn  that  Madam  Knight  was  not  origin- 
ally published  by  Theodore  Dwight,  brother  of 
President  Dwight,  and  long  tho  editor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser — but  by  his  son,  still 
living  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  portion  of 
whose  extensive  correspondence  may  be  found 
at  page  193  of  this  number. 

The  article  on  Stephen  Girard  is  not  copied 
as  if  correct  in  all  particulars. 

That  on  Trade  with  China  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  Prospects  of  Peace  or  War 
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2.  Qisbornne's    Essays    on  Agriculture. 

London,  1854. 
3  Journal  d1  Agriculture  Pratique.  Paris, 
1857. 

4.  The  Smithfield  Club  :  a  Condensed  His- 
tory of  tts  Origin  and  Progress.  By 
B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Club.    London,  1857. 

6.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  VI., 
No.  264:  "On  the  Progress  of  the 
Agricultural  Implement  Trade,"  by  S. 
Sidney. 

6.  Beport  on  the  Metropolitan  Market,  for 
the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  Robert  Morgan.  (Unpublished.) 

In  the  year  1856  a  few  Englishmen  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, crossed  the  Channel  with  their  best 
live-stock  and  implements,  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  picked  agricultural  and 
mechanical  skill  of  continental  Europe,  and 
found  themselves  by  a  long  interval  first  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  required  for  producing 
*  meat  and  corn  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner, under  a  climate  not  eminently  favorable, 
and  on  land  which  has  long  lost  its  virgin 
fertility.  This  is  the  problem  which  modern 
cultivators  have  to  solve. 

The  live  stock  of  the  British  islands  are 
distinguished  for  three  merits — the  early 
period  at  which  they  become  ripe  for  the 
butcher,  the  great  amount  of  food  they  pro- 
duce in  return  for  the  food  they  consume,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  prime  meat  which 
they  yield. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  England 
are  distinguished  for  solidity  of  construction, 
simplicity  of  details,  and  economy  in  price,  as 
well  as  for  the  rapidity  and  completeness 
with  which  they  execute  their  work — especi- 
ally that  class  of  work  which  in  other  coun- 
tries is  more  imperfectly  and  expensively  per- 
formed by  the  labor  of  men  or  cattle. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
British  live-stock  and  agricultural  machinery 
will  be  found,  not  in  the  premiums  and 
medals  awarded  to  them  in  Vienna  or  Paris, 
but  in  the  constantly  increasing  exportation 
of  both  to  every  part  of  the  world  where 
scientific  cultivation  has  superseded  the  rude 
expedients  of  earlier  times.  As  to  imple- 
ments, said  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  addressing 
an  agricultural  gathering  of  Yorkshiremen, 
"  I  saw  on  the  plains  of  Troy  the  clodcrusher 
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of  Croaskill,  the  drills,  the  horse-hoes  of 
Garrett,  and  the  ploughs  of  Howard  and 
Ransome."  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
the  Schedt,  and  the  Po,  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  new  continent  of 
Australia,  or  in  Flanders,  the  cradle  of  mod- 
ern agriculture,  English  implements  have  the 
same  preference  as  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 

Farmers  are  prosperous,  landlords  are  in- 
tent on  improving  their  estates,  laborers 
have  ceased  to  hate  the  drill  and  the  thresh- 
ing machine;  during  the  past  harvest  the 
reaping  machine  has  come  into  working  use ; 
and  competent  judges  are  of  opinion  that  an 
economical  steam-cultivator  has  been  almost 
perfected.  The  time  seems  propitious  for 
reviewing  the  series  of  events  which  during 
the  last  hundred  years  have  combined  to  place 
English  agriculture  in  the  position  which  it 
now  by  universal  consent  enjoys.  Different 
men  and  different  means  have,  in  important 
particulars,  founded  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  Scotland,  although  the  two  king- 
doms have  more  than  once  exchanged 
improvements.  A  Scotchman  only  can  do 
justice  to  the  unwritten  history  of  Scotch 
agriculture. 

There  is  rarely  a  great  invention  received 
by  the  world  of  which  the  germ  is  not  to  be 
found  in  some  preceding  age.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  system  of  artificial  manures, 
which  has  recently  worked  such  wonders  in 
agriculture,  and  which  is  touched  upon  as  fol- 
lows in  "The  new  and  admirable  Arte  of 
Setting  Corne,"  by  H.  Platte,  Esquire,  pub- 
lished in  1601  by  "Peter  Shorte,  dwelling  at 
ye  signe  of  ye  Starne  on  Bred  Street  Hill :  " — 

"  Shanvings  of  home,  upon  mine  owne  ex- 
perience, I  must  of  necessity  commende,  by 
means  whereof  I  obtagned  a  more  flourishing 
garden  at  Bishopshal,  in  a  most  barren  and 
unfruitful  plot  of  grounde,  which  none  of  my 
predecessors  could  ever  grace  or  beautifie 
either  with  knots  or  flowers.  I  have  had 
good  experience,  with  singular  good  success, 
by  strewing  the 'waste  sope  ashes  upon  a  bor- 
der of  summer  barley.  Malte  duste  may 
here  also  challenge  his  place,  for  foure  or  five 
quarters  thereof  are  sufficient  for  an  acre  of 
ground.  And  sal  armoniake,  being  a  volatile 
salt  first  incorporated  and  rotted  in  common 
earth,  is  thought  to  bee  a  rich  mould  to 
plant  or  set  in.  Dogges  and  cattes  and 
other  beastes,  and  generally  all  carrion,  buried 
under  ye  rootes  of  trees,  iu  due  time  will 
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make  them  flourish  and  bring  forth  in  great 
abundance. ■ 

Thus  we  find  that  so  long  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  ago  an  Englishman 
"  had  discovered  the  utility  of  ammonia  in 
bones  and  flesh."  Even  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments great  inventions  were  suggested,  and 
forgotten,  because  the  farmers  of  England 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
reaping-machine  carries  us  back  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Gauls.  The  horse-hoe,  the 
drill,  and  the  water  or  wind  driven  threshing 
machines  were  employed  in  a  few  obscure 
localities,  but  it  was  not  until  necessity  made 
farmers  adventurous,  and  facilities  of  com- 
munication rendered  one  district  conversant 
with  the  doings  of  another,  that  they  grew 
into  general  use.  Whatever,  therefore,  might 
have  been  effected  on  particular  estates,  the 
condition  of  English  agriculture  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  nearly  resembled 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  continental  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  time.  Wheat  in  many 
districts  was  rarely  cultivated  and  rarely 
eaten  by  the  laboring  classes.  Rye,  oats,  and 
barley  were  the  prevailing  crops:  a  naked 
fallow,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  of  barrenness, 
which  was  too  often  a  year  of  exhausting 
weeds,  was  the  ordinary  expedient  for  restor- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Farm-yard 
dung,  exposed  to  the  dissolving  influence  of 
rain,  and  carelessly  applied,  was  almost  the 
only  manure.  Artificial  grasses,  with  beans, 
peas,  and  cabbages,  were  rarely  grown,  and 
turnips  were  confined  to  a  few  countries, 
where  they  were  sown  broadcast.  Cultiva- 
tion (except  ploughing  and  harrowing)  was 
performed  almost  entirely  by  manual  labor; 
the  rude  implements  were  usually  constructed 
on  the  farm,  and  often  in  a  way  to  increase 
labor  instead  of  to  economize  it.  The  cattle 
were  chiefly  valued  for  their  dairy  qualities  or 
for  their  powers  of  draught,  and  were  only 
fattened  when  they  would  milk  or  draw  no 
longer.  The  greater  number  of  breeds  were 
large-boned  and  ill-shaped, .  greedy  eaters, 
and  slow  in  arriving  at  maturity :  while  as 
very  little  winter  food,  except  hay,  was  raised, 
the  meat  laid  on  by  grass  in  the  summer  was 
lost,  or  barely  maintained,  in  winter.  Fresh 
meat  for  six  months  of  the  year  was  a  luxury 
only  enjoyed  by  the  wealthiest  personages. 
Within  the  recollection  of  many  now  living, 
first-class  farmers  in  Herefordshire  salted 
down  an  old  cow  in  the  autumn,  which,  with 


flitches  of  fat  bacon,  supplied  their  families 
with  meat  until  the  spring.  Esquire  Bedel 
Gunning,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  Cambridge," 
relates  that,  when  Dr.  Makepeace  Thackeray 
settled  in  Chester  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  he  presented  one  of  his 
tenants  with  a  bull-calf  of  a  superior  breed. 
On  his  inquiring  after  it  in  the  following 
spring,  the  farmer  gratefully  replied,  "  Sir,  he 
was  a  noble  animal ;  we  killed  him  at  Christ- 
mas, and  have  lived  upon  him  ever  since." 

The  reclaiming  wild  sheep-walks,  an  im 
provement  in  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  food  grown  on  arable 
land  for  their  support,  and  a  better  rotation 
of  crops,  are  the  events  which  distinguish  the 
progress  of  English  agriculture  during  the 
last  century.  The  next  step,  after  6ome  ad- 
vance had  been  made,  was  to  break  down  the 
barriers  which  separated  the  farmers  of  that 
day,  and  which  left  them  nearly  as  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on  in  every  district  besides 
their  own  as  of  what  was  passing  in  China  or 
Japan.  The  active  agent  in  this  work  was 
the  son  of  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury — the  1 
well-known  Arthur  Young,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  sagacious,  if  not  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  men.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  railways,  the  penny  postage,  and  a 
cloud  of  newspapers  have  rendered  personal 
and  written  communication  universal.  Let  a 
superior  animal  be  bred,  an  ingenious  machine 
invented,  or  a  new  kind  of  manure  be  discov- 
ered, and  in  a  few  days  the  particulars  are 
circulated  through  the  press  round  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  bring  visitors  or  letters  of  in- 
quiry from  ever)-  quarter.  But  in  the  time 
of  Arthur  Young  the  most  advanced  counties 
communicated  with  the  metropolis  and  each 
other  by  thoroughfares  which  could  hardly  be 
traversed  except  by  a  well-mounted  horseman 
or  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  drawn  by  twelve 
horses,  while  as  "  not  one  farmer  in  five  thou- 
sand read  any  thing  at  all,"  the  printing-press 
could  not  supply  the  place  of  personal  inspec- 
tion. Norfolk,  with  a  Rub-soil  which  allowed 
the  rain  to  filter  through,  boasted  her  natural 
roads,  and  the  inhabitants  quoted  with  pride 
a  saying  of  Charles  II. ,  that  the  county  ought 
to  be  cut  up  to  make  highways  for  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  But  this  only  proved  how  de- 
plorable was  the  condition  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  country,  for  when  Young  visited  Nor- 
folk he  did  "not  meet  with  a  single  mile  of 
good  road.   In  Esse*  he  found  lanes  so  nar 
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row  that  not  a  mouse  could  paw  a  carriage,  I 
ruts  of  an  incredible  depth,  and  chalk-wag- 
gons stuck  fast  till  a  line  of  them  were  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  it  required  twenty  or 
thirty  horses  to  be  tacked  to  each  to  draw 
them  out  one  by  one.  The  thoroughfares  in 
fact  were  ditches  of  thick  mud  cut  up  by  sec- 
ondary ditches  of  irregular  depth.  In  at- 
tempting to  traverse  them,  Young  had  some- 
times to  alight  from  his  chaiae,  and  get  the 
rustics  to  assist  him  in  lifting  it  over  the 
hedge.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when, 
in  1 767,  he  abandoned  the  farm  in  which  he 
had  experimented  too  much  to  be  successful, 
and,  availing  himself  of  the  frank  hospitality 
which  has  in  «very  age  been  the  characteristic 
of  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  made 
those  celebrated  "  Tours,"  which  are  absolute 
photographs  of  agricultural  England,  and  are 
models  of  what  all  such  reports  should  be — 
graphic,  faithful,  picturesque,  and  philosopi- 
cal!  His  work,  however,  affords  numerous 
instances  of  the  danger  of  any  man  pro- 
nouncing opinions  upon  subjects  which  he 
has  never  studied.  His  candid  confession  that 
he  has  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts  does  not  diminish  the  absurdity  of  the 
judgments  he  frequently  passes  upon  the 
houses  and  paintings  he  met  with  in  his  jour- 
neys. He  viewed  the  human  form  in  much 
the  same  light  that  he  regarded  cattle  for  the 
butcher,  for,  after  enumerating  three  pictures 
by  Reubens  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Gregory  Page 
on  Blackheath,  he  adds.  "  They  are  fine  in  his 
general  style ;  the  females  capitally  plump." 
Of  a  poulterer's  shop  in  the  same  collection 
he  says,  "  The  exact  imitation  of  the  basket 
will  make  you  smile  with  pleasure."  Nothing 
m  ore  can  be  required  to  show  that  he  looked 
at  paintings  with  the  eye  of  an  agriculturist. 

About  half  a  century  after  Young  had  pub- 
lished his  principal  English  tours  another 
celebrated  man  copied  his  example,  and  made 
his  "  Rural  Rides  "  through  various  counties 
between  the  years  1821  and  1832.  It  would 
be  natural  to  refer  to  this  entertaining  work 
of  Cobhett  to  discover  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  interval,  but  scarce  a 
notion  can  be  gleaned  from  it  of  the  condition 
of  agriculture.  Superior  to  Young  in  talent, 
in  force  of  language,  and  in  liveliness  of  style, 
though  not  surpassing  him  in  lucidity,  which 
was  impossible,  he  is,  beyond  comparison,  in- 
ferior to  him  in  information  and  candor.  The 
"  Rural  Rides  ■  are  little  better  than  a  collec- 


tion of  reckless  invectives,  hardy  assertions, 
and  insolent  bigotry.  Clever  as  is  Cobbetl's 
abuse,  it  derives  much  of  its  amusement  from 
its  effrontery  and  its  ludicrous  dispro|x>rtion 
to  the  occasions  which  excite  it,  like  the  fits 
of  passion  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  His 
very  prejudices  raise  a  smile  by  their  extrav- 
agance, and  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  a 
large  part  of  the  merit  of  the  book  is  in  its 
faults,  if  there  is  merit  in  a  piquancy  which 
the  reader  relishes  while  he  condemns.  Be- 
yond a  certain  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  elevat- 
ing sentiment  His  ideas  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  about  which  he 
talked  so  much  and  so  furiously,  usually 
centre  in  fat  bacon  and  strong  beer,  the  supe- 
riority of  which  to  Christian  instruction  is 
one  of  his  favorite  vaunts. 

The  ministers  of  religion  of  all  sects  had  a 
determined  opponent  in  him,  and  he  classes 
them  among  the  pests  of  society.  "  Coming," 
he  says  in  his  "  Rural  Rides,"  "  through  the 
village  of  Benenden,  I  heard  a  man  at  my 
right  talking  very  loud  about  houses !  houses ! 
houses!  It  was  a  Methodist  parson  in  a 
house  close  by  the  road-side.  I  pulled  up, 
and  stood  still,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but 
looking,  in  silent  soberness,  into  the  window 
(which  was  open)  of  the  room  in  which  the 
preacher  was  at  work.  I  believe  my  stopping 
rather  disconcerted  him,  for  ho  got  into 
shocking  repetition.  Scarcely  had  I  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  from  the  place  where 
this  fellow  was  bawling  when  I  came  to  the 
very  situation  which  he  ought  to  have  occupied 
—I  mean  the  stocks.'"  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  bawl  himself  upon  the  usclcssness  of  stocks 
unless  the  legs  of  Methodist  parsons  are  seen 
peeping  out  of  them.  This  was  the  toleration  . 
of  a  man  who  assumed  to  himself  a  greater 
license  in  speaking  and  writing  than  any  other 
person  of  his  age,  not  even  excepting  O'Con- 
nell,  and  who  was  always  demanding  un- 
bounded liberty  to  say  any  thing,  however 
extreme,  in  any  language,  however  virulent. 
But  his  inconsistencies  of  opinion  and  conduct 
were  endless.  "  I  got  clear  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,"  he  relates  in  one  part  of  his  "  Rural 
Rides,"  "  by  making  a  great  stir  in  rousing 
waiters,  and  boots,  and  maids,  and  by  leaving 
behind  me  the  name  of  a  noisy,  troublesome 
fellow."  This  seems  to  have  been  his  pride 
in  his  works  as  well  as  his  travels,  and,  pro- 
vided he  could  be  noisy  and  troublesome,  he 
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cared  not  at  all  to  be  just  or  decent  Devot- 
ing a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  agriculture, 
and  having  won  by  his  talents  and  his  pun- 
gency the  ear  of  the  public,  he  did  nothing 
whatever  to  advance  the  science.  His  power- 
ful and  reckless  pen  was  chiefly  employed  in 
maintaining  errors ;  and  while  Young,  by  the 
accurate  record  of  impartial  observations,  has 
left  his  footmark  deeply  printed  upon  the 
soil,  the  turbulent  cleverness  of  Cobbett  was 
like  a  wind  which  makes  a  great  stir  at  the 
moment,  and  then  is  hushed  forever.  The 
name  of  Arthur  Young  will  always  be  men- 
tioned with  gratitude  in  every  record  of 
British  farming ;  the  name  of  Cobbett,  if  it  is 
mentioned  at  all,  will  only  be  quoted  as  a 
warning.  On  recurring  to  his  "  Rural  Rides, " 
we  have  found  them  next  to  a  blank  upon  the 
subject  of  which  they  profess  to  treat ;  and 
though  abuse,  egotism,  conceit,  dogmatism, 
and  prejudice,  when  set  off  by  vivacity,  may 
make  amusing  reading,  they  contribute  noth- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

Foremost  among  the  men  whose  merits 
Arthur  Young  helped  to  make  known  to  his 
contemporaries  and  hand  down  to  prosterity, 
was  Robert  Bakewell  of  Dishley ;  a  man  of 
genius  in  his  way,  for  he  laid  down  the 
principles  of  a  new  art.  He  founded  the 
admirable  breed  of  Leicester  sheep,  which 
still  maintains  a  high  reputation  throughout 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and  although  he  failed  in  establishing  his 
breed  of  "  Long-horn  cattle  "  and  of  "  black 
cart-horses,"  he  taught  others  how  to  succeed. 
The  yeoman  farmer  had  not  yet  removed  to  a 
"  parlor,"  and  Bakewell  sat  in  the  huge  chim- 
ney-corner of  a  long  kitchen  hung  round  with 
the  dried  joints  of  his  finest  oxen,  preserved  as 
specimens  of  proportion,  "  a  tall,  stout,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  brown-red  complexion, 
clad  in  a  brown  loose  coat  and  scarlet  waist- 
coat, leather  breeches,  and  top-boots.  There 
he  entertained  Russian  princes,  French  and 
German  Royal  dukes,  British  peers  and 
farmers,  and  sight-seers  of  every  degree." 
Whoever  were  his  guests,  they  were  all 
obliged  to  conform  to  his  rules.  "  Breakfast 
at  eight  o'clock,  dinner  at  one,  supper  at  nine, 
bed  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  at  half-post  ten  o'clock, 
let  who  would  be  there,  he  knocked  out  his 
last  pipe."  There  he  talked  on  his  favorite 
subject,  breeding,  "  with  earnest  yet  playful 
enthusiasm  ;  "  there  "  utterly  indifferent  to 
vulgar  traditional  prejudices,"  he  enumerated 


those  axioms  which  must  ever  be  the  cardinal 
rules  of  the  improvers  of  live  stock.  "  He 
chose  the  animals  of  the  form  and  tempera- 
ment which  showed  signs  of  producing  most 
fat  and  muscle,"  declaring  that  in  an  ox  "  all 
was  useless  that  was  not  beef;"  that  he 
sought,  "  by  pairing  the  best  specimens,  to 
make  the  shoulders  comparatively  little,  the 
hi  i  id -quarters  large  ;  "  to  produce  a  body 
"  truly  circular,  with  as  short  legs  as  possible, 
upon  the  plain  principle  that  the  value  lies  in 
the  barrel  and  not  in  the  legs,"  and  to  secure 
a  "small  head,  small  neck,  and  small  bones." 
As  few  things  escaped  his  acute  eye,  he  re- 
marked that  quick  fattening  depended  much 
upon  amiability  of  disposition,  and  he  brought 
bis  bulla  by  gentleness  to  be  as  docile  as  dogs. 
In  sheep  his  "  object  was  mutton,  not  wool, 
disregarding  mere  size,"  a  vulgar  test  of 
merit.  Dr.  Parkinson  told  Paley  that  Bake- 
well  had  the  power  of  fattening  his  sheep  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  he  chose,  directing 
it  to  shoulder,  leg,  or  neck  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  this,  continued  Parkinson,  "  is  the 
great  problem  of  his  art."  "  It's  a  lie,  sir," 
replied  Paley,  "  and  that's  the  solution  of  it." 
The  account  of  Parkinson  was  indeed,  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  mode  by  which  Bakewell  pro- 
duced his  fat  stock,  but  it  was  no  exaggera- 
tion as  to  the  result.* 

The  great  physiologist,  John  Hunter,  con- 
firmed in  one  essential  particular  the  observa- 
tions of  Bakewell,  for  he  asserted  that  in  the 
human  subjects  he  had  examined  he  founQ 
small  bones  a  usual  concomitant  of  corpu- 
lence. Mr.  Clive,  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
who  paid  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ex- 
tremely large  bones  indicated  a  defect  in  the 
organs  of  nutrition.  But  "  fine-boned  "  ani- 
mals were  in  fashion  when  Bakewell  com- 
menced his  career,  and  to  the  majority  of 

*  Archbishop  Whately  has  adduced  Bakewell'* 
discovery  to  illustrate  a  position  in  his  treatise  on 
"  Logic,"  and  he  puts  in  such  a  clear  light  one 
portion  of  the  great  cattle-breeder's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding that  we  quote  the  pu&sage:  "  He  observed 
in  a  great  number  of  individual  beasts  a  tendency 
to  fatten  readily;  and  in  a  great  number  of  others 
the  absence  of  this  constitution :  in  evory  individual 
of  the  former  he  observed  a  certain  peculiar  make, 
though  they  differed  widelv  in  size,  color,  etc. 
Those  of  the  latter  description  differed  no  less  in 
various  points  but  agreed  in  being  of  a  different 
make  from  the  others:  these  facts  were  his  data.  . 
.  .  .  His  principal  merit  consisted  in  making  the 
observations,  and  in  so  combining  them  as  to  ab- 
stract from  each  of  a  multitude  of  cases,  differing 
widely  in  many  respects,  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  all  agreed." 
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people  it  seemed  a  step  backwards  to  prefer  |  this  which  furnishes  the  true 
well-made  dwarfs  to  uncouth  giants.  One  or 
two  enlightened  persons  having  suggested  at 
Ipswich  fair  that  a  piece  of  plate  should  be 
presented  to  Arthur  Young  for  the  public 
serTice  he  had  rendered  in  introducing  the 
Southdown  sheep  into  Suffolk,  a  farmer  de- 
termined to  put  forth  the  counter-proposition, 
u  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  county  for  en- 
deavoring to  change  the  best  breed  in  Eng- 
land for  a  race  of  rats"  The  tenantry  of 
that  period  were  strong  in  the  self-confidence 
of  ignorance.  "To  attempt  to  reason  with 
such  fellows,**  said  Young  of  some  of  those 
he  met  with  in  his  tours,  44  is  an  absurdity," 
and  he  longed  to  seize  a  hedge-stake  in  order 
to  break  it  about  their  backs.  Even  if  they 
were  persuaded  to  try  some  improvement  to 
which  they  were  not  previously  inclined,  they 
reported  that 44  their  experience  "  was  unfavor- 
ahle  to  it — their  experience  being  in  reality 
the  foregone  conclusion  which  was  antecedent 
to  experience,  and  which  blinded  them  to  the 
results  of  experience  itself.  The  graziers 
who  adhered  to  the  old  huge-skeletoned  race 
of  stock  were  accustomed  to  give  as  the  rea- 
son for  their  preference  that  a  beast  could 
not  get  fat  unless  there 44  was  room  to  lay  the 
fat  on."  Jt  would  have  been  just  as  rational 
to  argue  that  none  but  farmers  of  large  stat- 
ure could  have  felt  Young's  proposed  appli- 
cation of  the  hedge-stoke,  because  in  smaller 
men  there  would  not  be  room  to  lay  it  on. 
Numbers  of  short,  round,  tub-like  agricultur- 
ists, who  uttered  the  current  excuse  for 
breeding  bones  in  preference  to  flesh,  were 
living  representatives  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
assertion.  But  there  were  others  who  were 
not  slow  to  see  the  truth.  A  Southdown 
ram  belonging  to  Arthur  Young  got  by  acci- 
dent to  a  few  Norfolk  ewes  of  a  neighboring 
farmer.  When  the  butcher  came  in  the 
summer  to  select  some  lambs,  he  drew  every 
one  of  the  Southdown  breed,  which,  he  said, 
were  by  much  the  fattest  in  the  flock.  The 
owner  instantly  took  the  hint.  Upon  the 
whole  the  principles  of  Bakewell  were  more 
favorably  received  than  most  innovations  in 
that  day,  and  some  of  the  pupils  succeeded 
in  improving  upon  the  stock  of  the  master. 
The  brothers  Collinges  in  Durham  established 
the  Durham  or  Teeswater  breed,  now  known 
as  the  44  Short-horn,"  which  soon  superseded 
the  Long-horn,  and  every  other  kind  where 
both  flesh  and  milk  were  required.    It  is 
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million  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  account  of 
Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  the  great  cattle  sales- 
man, who  sells  about  400  beasts  a-week,  that, 
while  other  favorite  breeds  are  on  the  decline, 
this,  with  its  crosses,  has  increased  upwards 
of  10  per  cent.  Quartley  successfully  applied 
himself  to  improving  the  curly  coated  North- 
Devon.  Price  took  up  the  Hereford,  and 
Ellman  of  Glynde  the  Southdown  sheep,  then 
little  better  than  half-a-dozen  other  heathland 
kinds.  The  emulation  gave  rise  to  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  fat  cattle  show,  in  sin- 
gle oxen  of  monstrous  size,  dragged  round 
the  country  in  vans,  and  with  such  success 
that  in  1800  a  Mr.  Day  refused  £2000  for 
the  Durham  ox  he  had  purchased  two  months 
previously  for  £250.  Graziers  who  were  not 
able  to  join  the  sheep-shearings  of  Holkham 
or  Woburn,  who  did  not  read  the  agricultural 
works  of  Arthur  Young,  and  would  not  have 
been  convinced  if  they  had,  found  their  pre- 
judices in  favor  of  local  breeds  shaken  by  a 
personal  interview  with  gigantc  specimens  of 
the  Teeswater  ox. 

In  1798  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Somer- 
ville,  and  others,  with  Arthur  Young  as  hon- 
orary secretary,  established  the  44  Little 
Sraithfield  Club,"  for  exhibiting  fat  stock  at 
Christmas  time,  in  competition  for  prizes, 
with  a  specification  of  the  food  on  which  each 
animal  had  been  kept  This  society  has  ren- 
dered essential  service  by  making  known  the 
best  kinds  of  food,  and  by  educating  graziers 
and  butchers  in  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
form  of  animal.  We  smile  now  on  reading 
that  in  1806,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Coke's  toast, 
44  Small  in  size  and  great  in  value,"  a  44  prize 
was  given  to  the  tallest  ox."  Length  of  leg 
has  long  been  counted  a  serious  fault ;  for  it 
is  the  most  unprofitable  part  of  the  beast. 
In  1856  a  little  Devon  ox,  of  an  egg-like 
shape,  which  is  the  modern  beau-ideal,  gained 
the  Smithfield  gold  medal  in  competition  with 
gigantic  short-horns  and  Herefords  of  ele- 
phantine proportions ;  and  in  1854  a  large 
animal  of  Sir  Henry  Verney's  was  passed 
over  without  even  the  compliment  of  a 
44  commendation,"  because  he  carried  on  his 
carcase  too  much  offal  and  more  threepenny 
than  ninepenny  beef. 

But  the  flattering  qualities  and  early  matu- 
rity of  the  improved  stock  would  have  been 
of  little  value  beyond  the  few  rich  grazing 
of  the  Midland  counties,  without  an 
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addition  to  the  supply  of  food.  The  best 
arable  land  of  the  kingdom  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  long  years  of  cultivation,  and  the 
barren  fallow,  which  annually  absorbed  one-« 
third  of  the  soil,  failed  to  restore  its  fertility. 
A  new  source  of  agricultural  wealth  was  dis-  ! 
covered  in  turnips,  which,  as  their  important 
qualities  became  known,  excited  in  many  of 
their  early  cultivators  much  the  same  sort  of 
enthusiasm  as  they  did  in  Lord  Monboddo, 
who  on  returning  home  from  a  circuit  went  to 
look  at  a  field  of  them  by  candle-light.  Tur- 
nips answered  the  purpose  of  a  fallow  crop 
which  cleaned  and  rested  old  arable  land ; 
turnips  were  food  for  fattening  cattle  in 
winter;  turnips,  grown  on  light  land  and 
afterwards  eaten  down  by,  sheep  which  consol- 
idated it  by  their  feet,  prepared  the  way  for 
corn-crops  on  wastes  that  had  previously  been 
given  up  to  the  rabbits.  By  this  means  the 
heaths  and  wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, with  the  help  of  marling  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, the  blowing  sands  of  Norfolk,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Bedfordshire,  were  gradually 
reclaimed  and  colonized  by  the  race  of  farm- 
ers who  have  been  foremost  to  adopt  all  the 
great  improvements  in  English  agriculture 
for  the  last  century.  This  new  system  re- 
quired a  capital  on  the  part  of  both  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  required  from  the  landlord 
barns  and  yards,  and  houses  fit  for  first-class 
farmers.  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham  laid  out 
above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  20  years 
on  dwellings  and  offices.  It  required  the 
tenant  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  on  flocks 
and  herds,  and,  above  all,  in  labor  for  the 
years  before  the  wild  land  began  to  yield  a 
profit.  Mr.  llodwell,  in  Suffolk,  sunk  £5000 
in  merely  marling  820  acres,  with  a  lease  of 
only  28  years.  Such  spirited  proceedings 
demanded  no  mean  amount  of  intelligence  to 
conduct  them  with  discretion  and  profit.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Rodwell's  produce  during  the 
28  years  of  his  occupancy  was  £30,000  greater 
than  in  the  28  years  which  preceded  his  im- 
provements. No  needy  race  of  peasant  cul- 
tivators, no  rack-rent  absentee  line  of  land- 
owners, could  have  achieved  this  conquest 
over  the  English  wilderness,  then  far  from 
ports,  manufacturing  town,  and  markets. 

This  great  advance  in  arable  farming  took 
its  rise  in  Norfolk.  The  king  of  Brobdingnng 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  whoever  could 
make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 


one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his 
country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put 
together."  This  passage  might  have  been 
written  upon  Lord  Townshend,  who  retired 
!  in  1730  from  public  affairs,  which  went  on 
none  the  worse  without  him,  and  devoted  the 
remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  to  improving 
his  estate.  He  originated  practices  which 
increased  the  produce  not  only  two,  but  a 
hundred  fold,  and  of  which  the  world  con- 
tinues to  reap  the  benefit  at  this  hour.  To 
marl  and  clay  farms  was  an  old  practice  in 
England;  for  Harrison,  in  his  "  Description 
of  Britainc,"  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
says,  "  Besides  the  compost  that  is  carried  out 
of  the  husbandmen's  yards,  ditches,  and  dove- 
houses,  or  out  of  great  towns,  we  have  with 
us  a  kind  of  white  marl,  which  is  of  so  great 
force,  that,  if  it  be  cast  over  a  piece  of  land 
but  once  in  three-score  years,  it  shall  not 
have  need  of  further  composting."  The 
usage  seems,  however,  to  have  died  away,  and 
its  advantages  were  re-discovered  by  Lord 
Townshend  and  a  Mr.  Allan,  who  applied  it 
to  the  sands  of  Norfolk,  and  converted  bound- 
less wilds  of  rabbit-warrens  and  sheep-walks 
into  rich  grain-bearing  soil.  Young  estimated 
that  before  the  close  of  the  century  44  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wastes  had 
been  turned  into  gardens,"  and  rents  rose 
from  sums  between  sixpence  and  two  shillings 
an  acre  to  fifteen  shillings  and  twenty.  Many 
of  the  tenants  realized  a  capital  which 
amounted  to  more  than  the  reputed  worth  of 
the  property.  A  Mr.  Mallet  made  a  fortune 
in  thirty  years  on  a  farm  of  1500  acres,  and 
bought  land  of  his  own  of  the  value  of  £1700 
a-year — a  more  remarkable  example  even 
than  that  of  the  Scotch  proprietor  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Cartwright,  who,  being  compelled  to 
sell  his  estate,  hired  it  on  a  lease,  and  after- 
wards repurchased  it  with  the  profits  he  de- 
rived from  his  tenancy. 

But  marling  would  not  of  itself  have  re- 
claimed the  Norfolk  deserts.  Turnips,  which 
are  said  by  Young  to  have  been  brought  into 
farm  cultivation  by  the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull, 
found  such  a  zealous  advocate  in  Lord  Towns- 
hend, that  he  got  the  name  of  44  Turnip 
Townshend."  Pope  speaks  of  44  all  Towns- 
hend's  turnips  "  in  one  of  his  Imitations  of 
Horace,  published  in  1737.  This  crop  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  see  was  the  parent  of  all  the 
future  crops.  Without  winter-food  little  stock 
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could  be  kept,  without  stock  there  could  be 
little  manure,  and  with  little  manure  there 
could  not  be  much  of  any  thing  else.  The 


agricultural  leader,  another  great  Norfolk 
landowner  succeeded  to  the  mantle  of  Lord 
Townshend.    This  was  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holk- 


turnip8  were,  therefore,  employed  to  secure  a  4iam,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  to- 


large  dung-heap,  and  the  dung-heap  in  turn 
was  mainly  appropriated  to  securing  the 
largest  possible  store  of  turnips.  This  tillage 
in  a  circle  was  as  productive  as  it  was  simple. 
The  ground,  cleaned  and  enriched  by  the 
root-crop,  afterwards  yielded  abundant  har- 
vests of  corn ;  and,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  treading  of  the  sheep  upon  the  loose  soil, 
while  they  fed  off  a  portion  of  the  turnips , 
gave  it  the  necessary  firmness.  Thus  through 
the  agency  of  turnips  a  full  fold  and  a  full 
bullock-yard  made  a  full  granary.  Essex 
and  Suffolk  soon  copied  the  method,  but  they 
did  not  carry  it  so  far  as  in  Norfolk  ;  and  in 
mat: v  places  the  turnips  were  never  thinned 
or  hoed,  upon  which  their  size  and  conse- 
quently nearly  all  their  value  depended. 

The  rotation  of  crops  was,  however,  con- 
sidered the  especial  characteristic  of  the  Nor- 
folk husbandry.  Until  past  the  middle  of  the 
century  no  just  ideas  prevailed  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  any  other  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  says  that  all  courses  were 
thought  to  be  alike,  and  deserving  neither  of 
praise  nor  censure.  The  grand  rule  of  the 
Norfolk  cultivators,  to  which  they  steadily  ad- 
hered, was  never  to  be  tempted  to  take  two 
corn-crops  in  succession.  But,  in  truth,  no 
one  part  of  their  system  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  its  value  was  as  a  whole.  They  had 
not  only  learnt  the  importance  of  alternating 
grain  with  other  products  of  the  soil,  but  they 
had  ascertained  the  particular  advantage  of 
having  the  barley  follow  the  turnips,  the  clover 
the  barley,  and  the  wheat  the  clover ;  for  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  latter  were  the  finest  pos- 
sible pabulum  for  the  lucrative  wheat,  and 
nothing  else  would  have  been  equally  effica- 
cious. Young  found  this  four-course  system 
widely  prevalent  in  1767.  The  principal  va- 
riation, he  says,  was  in  the  duration  of  the 
clover,  which  some  persons  allowed  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  seasons  before  breaking  it  up 
for  wheat.  All  these  changes  were  brought 
about  in  the  thirty  years  from  1730  to  1760, 
but  they  were  confined,  with  slight  exceptions, 
to  Norfolk  itself ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Young  appeared  upon  the  scene  that  they  be- 
gan to  penetrate  into  other  districts. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  during  part 
of  which  Erarcis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  the 


wards  the  close  of  the  last  and  throughout 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  head- 
ed the  movement.  The  reclaiming  the  wastes 
of  Norfolk,  the  marling  the  light  land,  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  turnips,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  rotation  of  crops,  have  all 
been  ascribed  to  him.  But  as  Young,  in  the 
tours  he  published  several  years  before  Mr. 
Coke  possessed  an  acre  in  the  county,  states 
that  every  one  of  these  practices  were  then  in 
common  use,  and  constituted  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  Norfolk  husbandry,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  another  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  last  improver  is  credited  with  the 
accumulated  merits  of  his  predecessors.  But 
though  the  precise  nature  of  what  Mr.  Coke 
effected  is  often  misunderstood,  the  amount 
of  his  services  has  not  been  overrated.  He 
stands  foremost  among  the  class  of  whom 
Arthur  Young  wrote  in  1770 — "  Let  no  one 
accuse  me  of  the  vanity  of  thinking  I  shall 
ever,  by  writing,  wean  farmers  of  their  preju- 
dices: all  improvement*  in  agriculture  must 
have  their  origin  in  landlords."  Five  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Coke  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  the  Leicester  family.  The  fine  house  at 
Holkham,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Kent, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  bears 
an  inscription  which  imports  that  it  was  built 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  tract,  and  its  noble 
founder  was  accustomed  to  say,  at  once  jocu- 
larly and  sadly,  that  his  nearest  neighbor  was 
the  King  of  Denmark.  There  was  still  many 
a  broad  acre  in  ita  primitive  state  of  sheep- 
walk,  and  Mr.  Coke  graphically  describes  the 
condition  of  portions  of  the  property  sur- 
rounding this  princely  mansion  by  the  remark 
"  that  he  found  two  rabbits  quarrelling  for 
one  blade  of  grass."  His  first  care  was  to 
apply  the  existing  methods  to  fertilizing  his 
barren  wilds  ;  his  second  was  to  improve  on 
the  prevailing  practices ;  his  third  was  to  per- 
suade his  countrymen  to  follow  his  example. 
From  the  thirty  years  between  1760  and  1790 
both  landlords  and  tenants  were  content  to 
follow  in  the  track  which  Lord  Townshend 
had  marked  out  for  them — a  track  which  led 
to  such  wealth  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  were 
not  tempted  to  further  experiments.  Mr. 
Coke  roused  them  from  their  lethargy,  and 
what  Young  calls  a  "  second  revolution  "  corn- 
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mcnced.  The  great  evil  of  the  time  was  the 
isolation  in  which  farmers  lived.  They  were 
nearly  as  much  fixtures  as  their  houses,  and 
what  was  done  upon  one  side  of  the  hedge 
was  hardly  known  upon  the  other.  The  Lord 
of  Holkham  instituted  his  annual  sheep- 
shearing,  at  which  he  feasted  crowds  of  guests 
from  all  parts  and  of  all  degree.  Under  the 
guise  of  a  gigantic  festival,  it  was  an  agricul- 
tural school  of  the  most  effective  kind,  for 
the  social  benevolence  engendered  by  such 
magnificent  hospitality  disarmed  prejudice, 
and  many  who  would  have  looked  with  disdain 
upon  new  breeds  of  stock,  newfangled  imple- 
ments, and  new  modes  of  tillage,  regarded 
them  with  favor  when  they  came  recommend- 
ed by  their  genial  host.  Hot  politician  as  he 
was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
his  opponents  forgot  the  partisan  in  the  agri- 
culturist ;  and  when  Cobbett,  who  had  no 
leaning  to  him,  rode  through  Norfolk  in  1821, 
he  acknowledged  that  every  one  "  made  use 
of  the  expressions  towards  him  that  affection- 
ate children  use  towards  the  best  of  parents." 
"  I  have  not,"  he  adds,  "  met  with  a  single 
exception."  The  distinguished  visitors  who 
came  from  other  counties  to  the  sheep-shear- 
ings, carried  home  with  them  lessons  which 
had  an  effect  upon  farming  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Excluded  by  his  political  opinions  from 
Court  favor  or  office,  Mr.  Coke  must  have 
found  abundant  compensation  in  the  feudal 
state  of  gatherings,  at  which,  as  a  contempo- 
rary journalist  records, "  hundreds  assembled 
and  were  entertained — farming,  hunting,  or 
shooting  in  the  mornings — after  dinner  dis- 
cussing agricultural  subjects,  whether  the 
Southdown  or  the  New  Leicester  was  the  bet- 
ter sheep — whether  the  Devon  or  the  old 
Norfolk  ox  was  the  more  profitable."  •  In 
dealing  with  those  who  fanned  under  him,  he 


raised  too  high  " — that  "  good  culture  is  an- 
other name  for  much  labor  " — that  "  great 
farmers  are  generally  rich  farmers."  By 
these  methods  he  raised  his  rental  to  more 
thousands  a-year  than  it  was  hundreds  when 
he  inherited  the  estate,  and  had  enriched  a 
numerous  tenantry  into  the  bargain.  Swift, 
in  his  satirical  M  Directions  to  Servants,"  ad- 
vises the  steward  "  to  lend  my  lord  his  own 
money."  The  bailiff  of  Lord  Peterborough 
pulled  down  his  master's  house,  sold  the  ma- 
terials, and  continued  to  charge  him  for  re- 
pairs. The  last  case  was  peculiar;  but  for 
the  steward  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of 
an  employer  who  neglected  his  own  affairs 
was  common  enough.  Mr.  Coke  was  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  benefit  of  the  oppo- 
site practice,  for  he  showed  that  no  profession 
in  the  world  was  so  lucrative  as  that  of  a 
landlord  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  property.  The  wealth,  never- 
theless, which  accrued  to  himself  was  the 
smallest  part  of  the  gain.  He  was  a  national 
benefactor  upon  a  mighty  scale,  and  was  the 
cause,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  adding  a 
countless  mass  of  corn  and  cattle,  of  beef 
and  mutton,  bread  and  beer  to  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

No  discovery,  perhaps,  in  agriculture  was 
made  by  Mr.  Coke,  but  he  showed  a  surpris- 
ing sagacity  in  singling  out  what  was  good 
in  ideas  which  were  not  received  by  the  farm- 
ing public  at  large,  in  combining  them  into  a 
system,  and  persevering  in  them  till  they 
prevailed.  Young  states,  in  His  "  Report  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,"*  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1804,  that  Mr.  Coke  had  even  then 
grown  the  invaluable  Swedish  turnip  for  sev- 
eral years  with  great  success,  and  used  large 
quantities  of  purchased  manure  in  the  shape 
of  rape-cake.  Above  all,  he  at  that  date 
drilled  the  whole  of  his  crops,  turnips  in- 
showed  the  same  wisdom  as  in  his  own  til-  j  eluded,  and  he  was  the  prominent  champion 
lage.  He  formed  an  intimacy  with  Young,  of  this  much  opposed  system,  which  is  now 
and  acted  on  three  of  his  maxims,  on  which  universally  adopted  for  the  time  and  labor  it 


agricultural  process  may  be  said  to  depend — 
that  "  a  truly  good  tenant  farmer  cannot  be 
too  much  favored,  or  a  bad  one  have  his  rent 

*  The  Ilolkham  sheep-shearings  were  evidently 
arranged  by  nn  eminentlv  practical  mind;  and  wo 
have  had  nothing  approaching  them  at  the  present 
day,  unless  it  be  an  Easter  week  a  year  ago,  when 
Lord  Berncrs,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Cokft,  enter- 
tained a  party  of  farmers,  with  his  tenants  and 
friends,  at  Keythorpe  Hall,  where  much-needed 


saves,  for  the  facility  it  affords  for  applying 
the  manure  directly  to  the  seed,  for  keeping 

*  Rents  "  Survey  of  the  Agriculture  of  Nor- 
folk "  was  published  in  1796:  the  admirable  work 
of  Young  appeared  in  1804  ;  and  in  1844  an  able 
and  elaborate  report  bv  Mi  R.  N.  Bacon,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  u  Norwich  Mercury,"  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  These  surveys 
made  at  intervals,  give  an  opportunity  for  compar- 
ing one  period  with  another,  and  throw  great 
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stirring  the  soil  by  means 
of  the  horse-hoe,  and  for  thinning  out  the 
crop  with  regularity  and  speed. 

The  Norfolk  fanners,  while  attending  to 
arable  culture,  had  never  turned  their  atten- 
tention  to  improving  their  stock.  One  of 
Mr.  Coke's  most  intelligent  tenants  said  that 
"bones  and  offal,  rather  than  meat,  were  the 
production  of  the  best  grass-lands  in  the 
county."  A  small  number  of  Norfolk  or  Suf- 
folk cows,  good  milkers,  but  miserable  graz- 
ers, were  kept,  and  a  flock  of  the  black-faced, 
long-horned,  Norfolk  sheep — an  active,  bony, 
hardy  animal,  well  suited  to  pick  up  a  living 
on  the  wild  bare  heaths,  and  which  gave  a 
little  wool  even*  year,  and  a  little  mutton  at 
the  end  of  four  or  five.  It  is  just  fifty  years 
since  Mr.  Coke  said,  in  one  of  his  annual 
Holkham  speeches,  44  that  a  Norfolk  flock 
had  hitherto  been  considered  as  little  more, 
in  point  of  profit,  than  a  dung-cart,"  He 
soon  taught  his  tenants  that,  valuable  as  was 
manure,  they  had  better  keep  animals  which 
would  at  the  same  time  make  a  return  in 
flesh  and  fat.  His  own  skill  in  the  difficult 
art  of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  stock  was 
great,  and  he  used  to  assist  his  neighbors  in 
parcelling  out  the  ewes  to  the  rams  accord- 
ing to  the  shapes  of  each,  that  the  defects  of 
one  parent  might,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
remedied  by  the  good  points  in  the  other. 
**  I  have  seen  him  and  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford," says  Young,  "  put  on  a  shepherd's 
smock,  work  all  day,  and  not  quit  the  busi- 
ness till  darkness  forced  them  to  dinner." 

A  new  system  of  fattening  sheep,  which  has 
been  attended  with  wonderful  results,  was 
commenced  in  1824,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Coke's  steward,  Blaikie,  by  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  now  known  throughout  England  in 
connection  with  his  present  farm  of  Castle 
Acre.  He  ventured  to  supply  his  young 
wethers  with  sliced  turnips  and  purchased 
oil-cake.  Such  was  the  success  of  his  experi- 
ment, "  that,  to  Mr.  Coke's  astonishment, 
when  he  asked  to  see  the  produce  of  his  tup, 
he  found  they  had  been  sent  fat  to  market 
twelve  months  before  the  usual  time."  Yet 
all  John  Hudson's  neighbors,  including  his 
father,  a  man  of  agricultural  progress,  pro- 
phesied his  ruin  from  his  extravagance  in 
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linseed-cake,  or  meal,  or  foreign  pulse,  is  one 
of  the  regular  means  by  which  an  increased 
quantity  of  meat  is  manufactured.  Wher- 
ever turnips  are  grown  and  sliced,  there  cake- 
troughs  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  improved  feed- 
ing coupled  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
improved  breeds  to  early  maturity,  has  multi- 
plied to  an  enormous  extent  the  amount  of 
mutton  produced.  Mr.  Morgan  states  that 
twenty  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  sheep 
brought  to  Smithfield  Market  were  three  and 
four  years  old,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
score  under  two.  Now  a  three-year  old  sheep 
is  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  and  fat  sheep  only 
a  twelvemonth  old  are  plentiful.  Besides  the 
vast  increase  in  the  numbers  kept,  we  have 
thus  three  generations  got  ready  for  our 
tables  in  the  same  spate  of  time  as  we  had 
one  in  1838.  Bought  food  would  have  been 
wasted  on  the  former  slow-growing  species  ; 
but  applied  to  the  improved  stock  bred  on 
Bakewell's  principles,  it  created  a  demand 
not  only  for  tups  from  Sussex,  steers  from 
the  Quantock  hills,  and  oil-cake  from  Ger- 
many, but  for  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chinery— the  turnip-slicer,  the  cake-crusher, 
the  chaff-cutter,  and  the  bone-mill,  as  well  as 
the  drill,  horse-hoe,  heavy  roller,  and  better 
contrived  ploughs  and  harrows. 

The  Leicester  breed  was  for  some  time 
adopted  by  Mr.  Coke.  He  afterwards  sub- 
stituted the  Southdowns  as  superior;  and 
the  perfecting  of  these  in  the  present  genera- 
tion by  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  may  be  said  to 
have  been  due  to  one  of  those  trivial  circum- 
stances that  are  always  influencing  the  events 
of  the  world.  His  grandfather  was  a  breeder 
of  Norfolk  rams,  and  it  was  the  amusement 
of  the  old  gentleman  at  his  annual  sales  to 
set  his  grandsons  to  ride  on  his  tups,  hold- 
ing fast  by  their  huge  horns.  It  was  during 
the  races  on  these  sharp-backed  animals  that 
Jonas  determined,  as  soon  as  he  was  a  man, 
to  breed  sheep  with  44  better  saddles  of  rout- 
ton."  A  lean,  hurdle-backed,  black-faced 
Norfolk  ram,  and  the  beautiful  firkin-bodied 
Southdown  for  which  Mr.  Webb  refused  five 
hundred  guineas  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1856,  are  the  two  extremes,  the  two  mutton- 
marks  between  the  boyhood  and  manhood  of 
the  same  individual.    Nothing  but  the  Nor- 


buying  food  for  sheep,  which  was  regarded  folk  sheep  could  have  found  a  living  on  the 


in  much  the  same  light  in  farming  as  for  a 
young  spendthrift,  to  go  for  money  to  the 
Jews.   At  the  present  day  the  purchase  of 


uncultivated  Norfolk  heaths ;  nothing  but 
the  44  roots,"  artificial  grasses,  cake,  and  corn 
of  modern  days  could  have  raised  the  Ba- 
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braham  "  Downs  "  to  their  marvellous  perfec- 
tion. 

Another  instance  of  a  different  kind,  and 
one  in  which  extremes  meet,  marks  the  con- 
trast between  the  past  and  present  Mr. 
Coke's  first  agricultural  adviser  was  Mr. 
Overman,  of  Dutch  descent,  whose  sons  are 
still  tenant-farmers  on  the  Holkham  estate, 
and  prize  winners  at  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Smithfield  fat-stock  shown.  The  heads  of 
the  covenants  were  drawn,  at  Mr.  Coke> 
request,  by  Overmann,  and  only  restrained 
tenants,  in  obedience  to  the  famous  Norfolk 
rotation,  from  growing  two  consecutive  corn 
crops.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  eighty  years, 
the  second  Earl  of  Leicester  wisely  encour- 
ages his  tenants  to  return  to  the  once  justly 
condemned  system  of  two  white  crops  in 
succession;  because  the  soil  that  in  1770  was 
exhausted,  has,  by  a  long  course  of  high- 
farming,  been  rendered  almost  too  fertile. 

A  complete  history  of  English  agriculture 
from  1750  would  comprise  names  worthy  of 
record  from  almost  every  county,  and  the 
name  of  George  III.  would  worthily  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  had  a  consider- 
able practical  knowledge  of  the  science,  and 
contributed,  under  the  denomination  of 
Ralph  Robinson,  to  Young's  monthly  period- 
ical, "  The  Annals  of  Agriculture."  His  de- 
votion to  the  pursuit  did  much  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others ;  and  he  has  often  fondly 
and  proudly  spoken  of  as  "  Farmer  George." 
But  no  sketch  can  do  justice  to  so  extensive 
a  subject,  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
simplicity,  we  have  purposely  confined  our- 
selves to  the  tillage  of  Norfolk,  which  long 
led  the  van  in  agricultural  improvement,  and 
where  nearly  all  the  methods  which  stood 
the  test  of  time  were  early  adopted.  The 
very  laborers  seemed  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  as  their  employers,  for  both 
Young  and  Marshall  remarked  that  in  no 
part  of  England  did  the  workmen  display  an 
equal  activity.  We  now  arrive  at  a  period 
when  Norfolk  no  longer  occupies  its  old  posi- 
tion, not  because  it  has  dropped  behind  in 
the  race,  but  because  other  counties  have 
pushed  forward,  and  the  course  of  events 
are  tending  to  equalize  the  arts  of  cultivation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  last  epoch  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  immense  exten- 
sion of  drainage,  by  the  discovery  of  artificial 
manures,  by  the  increased  purchase  of  food 
for  cattle,  by  the  improvement  of  imple- 


ments, and  still  more  by  the  improvement  of 
of  those  who  use  them.  u  It  is  well  known," 
says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  that  the  best  culti- 
vated districts  are  those  which  possess  the 
greatest  facility  of  internal  communication, 
without  which  agriculture  languishes  in  the 
most  fruitful  soil,  and  with  it  the  most  un- 
grateful soil  soon  becomes  fertile. ■  The  ef- 
fect which  railroads  have  produced  upon 
farming  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  justice 
of  this  remark,  for  without  their  aid  the 
larger  portion  of  the  recent  progress  would 
have  been  impossible.  They  furnish  cheap 
and  rapid  conveyance  for  goods  which  were 
too  bulky  to  admit  of  free  interchange  in  the 
days  of  horse-power — for  corn  and  cattle, 
coal,  iron,  and  timber,  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, oil-cake  and  artificial  manures — all 
that  a  former  has  to  sell  or  wants  to  buy — 
and,  above  all,  for  the  farmer  himself,  who 
brings  home  with  him  new  ideas  as  well  as 
new  inventions.  The  railways  practically 
converted  distant  rural  parishes  into  the 
suburbs  of  towns,  and  thus  innoculated  them 
with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  commercial  en- 
I  terprise  which  could  never  have  existed  under 
packhorse  or  waggon  communication.  Wes- 
ley, who  had  a  wide  experience  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  in  England,  thought  the  tenantry 
the  most  ignorant,  stupid,  and  unfeeling  part 
of  the  community.  u  In  general,"  he  added, 
"  their  life  is  supremely  dull,  and  it  is  usually 
unhappy,  too ;  for  of  all  people  in  the  king- 
dom they  are  the  most  discontented,  seldom 
satisfied  either  with  God  or  man."  Wilkes 
said  that,  reversing  Pope's  maxim,  they  held 
that  "Whatever  is,  is  wrong."  Wesley, 
however,  was  mistaken  both  in  supposing 
that  husbandry  was  a  dull  occupation,  and  in 
imagining  that  the  grumbling  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, which  was  chiefly  designed  to  keep 
down  rents,  was  the  real  measure  of  their 
discontent ;  but,  taken  as  a  body,  they 
neither  read  nor  thought,  were  sluggish  in 
their  minds,  and  the  slaves  of  an  antiquated 
routine.  The  suddenness  with  which  they 
have  started  from  their  lethargy,  and  with 
which  the  many  have  displayed  the  aptitude 
which  formerly  was  the  prerogative  of  a  few, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  farming. 

The  starting-point  of  the  new  era  may  be 
dated  from  the  years  1837  and  1838,  which 
were  signalized  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  This 
now  famous  association  was  suggested  in  a 
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pamph.et  published  in  1837  by  the  late 
Henry  Handley,  M.P.,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
Lincolnshire  squire — a  good  sportsman,  an 
excellent  judge  of  stock,  and  cultivating  his 
own  estate  with  more  intelligence  and  success 
than  was  usual  at  that  time  among  his  class. 
The  first  annual  encampment  of  the  society 
took  place  at  Oxford  in  1839,  and  its  first 
Journal  was  published  in  1840,  under  the 
admirable  editorship  of  the  late  Philip  Pusey, 
a  lively  and  forcible  writer,  and  a  most  zeal- 
ous farmer,  who  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1854  devoted  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his 
fortune,  to  promoting  the  improvement  and 
recording  the  progress  of  his  favorite  sci- 
ence. He  was  an  example  of  that  delight- 
ful combination  of  scholarship  and  practical 
energy  which  is  so  common  in  England,  and 
he  exercised  the  double  influence  of  an  ac- 
complished gentleman  and  an  enlightened 
agriculturist. 

In  every  institution  which  meets  with  dis- 
tinguished success  results  are  always  pro- 
duced which  were  not  anticipated  by  its  orig- 
inators. Thus  it  happened  that,  when  the 
Agricultural  Society  was  founded,  not  one  of 
the  promoters  foresaw  the  importance  of  the 
mechanical  department.  In  the  ten  sections 
of  the  charter  of  incorporation  defining  the 
objects  of  the  association,  " implements"  are 
only  incidentally  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
subjects  to  which  men  of  science  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  pay  attention,  in  a  miscellane- 
ous paragraph,  which  includes  "  the  construc- 
tion of  farm-buildings,"  "  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  general  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture," "  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to 
vegetable  life,"  u  and  the  eradication  of 
weeds."  At  Oxford  a  few  manufacturers 
saw  an  opening  for  obtaining  customers,  and 
found  their  way  to  the  show-yard  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  from  the  want  of  that  cheap 
conveyance  which  is  now  common  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  One  gold  medal  for  a  col- 
lection of  implements,  three  silver  medals, 
and  five  pounds  for  a  "  paddle-plough  for  rais- 
ing potatoes,"  were  all  the  rewards  distrib- 
uted in  1839  for  what  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  attractive,  as  well  as  the  most  useful, 
feature  of  the  Society's  exhibitions.  After 
the  Cambridge  meeting  in  1840  the  impor- 
tance of  the  implements  was  acknowledged ; 
and  the  number  displayed,  beginning  with 
some  300  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  on  every  succeeding 


year,  until,  in  1853,  at  Gloucester,  they 
reached  their  highest  point  in  a  total  of  2000. 
The  rise  or  fall  of  a  few  hundreds  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  importance  and  railway 
facilities  of  the  town  where  the  show  is  held, 
and  the  number  of  articles  exhibited  is  less 
a  test  of  the  progress  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion than  of  the  sales  which  are  likely  to  be 
effected  in  any  particular  district.  The  an- 
nual show  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  modes 
in  which  the  makers  advertise  and  dispiay 
their  productions.  The  true  prize  to  the 
manufacturer  is  plenty  of  custom. 

For  several  years  past  all  the  railway  com- 
panies have  agreed  to  convey  live-stock  free, 
and  implements  at  half  their  usual  charges, 
to  and  from  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  railway  company  at  the 
towns  where  they  are  held  generally  provid- 
ing accommodation  for  the  mechanical  com- 
partment. This  at  Chelmsford  cost  the  East- 
ern Counties  upwards  of  £3000.  Railway 
fares  and  pace  could  alone  bring  the  number 
of  shilling-paying  strangers  who  contribute 
to  the  enormous  expense  of  these  exhibitions. 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Salisbury,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  only 
amounts  to  10,000,  but  the  visitors  to  the 
show-yard  in  1857  were  over  35,000.  This 
is  of  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  wide  and 
eager  practical  interest  which  is  felt  in  agri- 
culture, for  there  is  little  to  gratify  the  eye  oi 
mere  holiday  gazers;  and  when  in  addition 
we  consider  the  mountains  of  coal,  iron, 
timber,  artificial  manure,  lime,  and  chalk, 
conveyed  in  the  one  direction,  and  the  quantity 
of  live  stock  and  corn  in  the  other,  we  cannot 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  George 
Stephenson's  locomotive  has  been  the  great 
cultivator  of  the  farmers  mind  and  the 
farmer's  land — the  great  agent  for  the  extra- 
ordinary advance  which  British  agriculture 
has  achieved  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
Very  significant  were  the  figures  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
at  the  Chelmsford  dinner,  when  he  told  his 
farmer  friends  that,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  lines  over  which 
he  presided  had  conveyed  24,000  tons  of 
guano  and  other  portable  manures,  700,000 
quarters  of  grain,  550  sacks  of  flour,  71,000 
beasts,  380,000  sheep,  13,000  tons  of  meat 
and  poultry,  and  43,000,000  quarts  of  milk. 
Who  can  calculate  the  value  of  the  money 
rewards  held  out  to  breeding,  feeding,  and 
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corn-growing,  in  the  shape  of  four  thousand 
miles  of  railway  ?  and  how  little  are  men 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  these  changes  con- 
scious of  their  magnitude  until  the  results  are 
collected  and  put  upon  paper ! 

The  benefit  which  has  accrued  from  the 
Roynl  Agricultural  Society  has  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  promoters. 
The  improvements  in  cultivation  and  imple- 
ments, which  had  been  effected  by  a  few  men 
in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  have  now, 
in  great  part  by  its  exertions,  ceased  to  be 
received  by  the  majority  of  farmers  with  con- 
temptuous incredulity,  and  by  the  laborers 
with  stubborn  opposition.  In  the  old  days 
distance  operated  as  a  barrier  to  imitation, 
and  three-fourths  of  England  only  heard  of 
what  was  done  in  the  well-cultivated  fourth 
to  ridicule  and  despise  it.  When  the  father 
of  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  Devon,  the 
well-known  breeder  of  Devon  cattle  and 
Leicester  sheep,  who  had  learned  something 
in  his  visits  with  stock  to  Holkham,  began  to 
drill  turnips,  a  well-to-do  neighbor  looked 
down  from  the  dividing  bank  and  said  to  the 
son,  "  I  suppose  your  father  will  be  sowing 
pepper  out  of  a  cruet  next."  Indeed  the 
whole  history  of  the  turnip  cultivation  affords  a 
characteristic  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the 
past  and  the  present.  It  took  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury to  establish  the  proper  growth  of  this  crop, 
notwithstanding  that  the  wealth  of  meat  and 
corn  which  proceeded  from  it  was  as  plain  to 
those  who  would  open  their  eyes  as  that  a 
guinea  was  worth  one-and-twenty  shillings. 
The  first  difficulty  was  to  persuade  farmers  to 
try  it  at  all ;  and  not  one  turnip  was  ever 
Been  on  a  field  in  Northumberland  till  be- 
tween 1 760  and  1770.  The  second  difficulty 
was  to  get  them  to  be  at  the  expense  of  hoe- 
ing, insomuch  that  Young  said  that  he  should 
be  heard  with  incredulity  in  most  counties 
when  he  bore  testimony  to  the  vast  benefits 
which  were  derived  in  Norfolk  from  this  in- 
dispensable portion  of  the  process.  The  third 
difficulty  was  to  induce  them  to  replace  broad- 
cast sowing  by  drilling,  which  appeared,  as  we 
see,  to  novices  no  less  ridiculous  than  pepper- 
ing the  land  from  a  cruet.  The  bigotry 
of  the  farmer  cramped  the  energies  of  the 
mechanics  whom  he  now  welcomes  as  among 
his  best  friends.  The  implements,  even  by 
the  first  manufacturers,  from  the  absence  of 


artisans  skilled  in  working  in  iron,  were,  how- 
ever excellent  in  idea,  both  clumsy  and  costly. 
The  choicest  s|>ecimen8  which  existed  in  1840 
have  been  so  altered  in  execution  by  cheaper 
materials  and  improved  workmanship  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  recognized. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  with  its 
council  of  peers,  squires,  tenants,  and  imple- 
ment-makers—  its  professors  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  veterinary  art — its  thousands  of 
subscribers,  spread  over  every  county  of  Eng- 
land— its  Journal  of  transactions  and  reports 
— and,  above  all,  its  annual  encampments  in 
the  centres  of  successive  districts — has  done 
for  farming  what  the  great  fairs  of  the  middle 
ages  did  for  commerce— concentrated  and 
diffused  knowledge,  brought  customers  and 
producers  into  contact,  and  helped  to  extin- 
guish prejudices  in  the  excitement  of  social 
gatherings.  They  have  carried  to  provincial 
cities  the  best  live-stock,  the  best  implements, 
and  the  best  cultivators.  The  influence  of 
example,  of  competition,  and  even  of  rank 
and  fashion,  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
local  obstinacy.  Squires  have  been  encour- 
aged to  improve  their  estates  by  the  sj>eeche8 
of  even  greater  men  than  themselves,  and 
young  noblemen,  in  want  of  an  object,  have 
found  it  in  agricultural  duties.  Implement- 
makers  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  customers,  and,  thus  taught  and 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  have  every  year 
become  more  dependent  on  tenant  and  less 
on  fancy  farmers.  Men  who  went  to  Shows 
stanch  champions  of  the  flail  have  been  van- 
quished by  the  mere  sight  of  a  steam-engine 
driving  barn-machinery ;  as  an  old  Homeric 
Greek,  if  he  could  revisit  earth,  would  in- 
stantly recognize  the  inferiority  of  stones 
hurled  by  the  hand  to  the  iron  balls  projected 
from  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  greatest  land- 
lords, wandering  unknown  in  the  show-yards, 
have  had  opportunities  of  learning  whole- 
some truths  from  the  tenants  of  other  land-* 
lords.  Self-satisfied  ignorance  is  abashed, 
and  triumphant  skill  finds  at  once  a  large 
and  eager  audience.  These  agricultural  ex- 
hibitions are,  in  fact,  the  Woburn  and  Holk- 
ham sheep-shearings,  made  national  and  ex- 
panded to  the  dimensions  of  an  age  of  steam- 
driven  threshing-machines.  When  the  Royal 
Society  started  into  life  there  were  about 


four  hundred  local  societies  in  existence,  but 
criticism  and  competition,  from  the  limited  they  were  rather  associations  for  the  promo- 
extent  of  custom,  and  from  the  want  of  |  tion  of  eating  and  drinking  than  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  the  arts  by  which  the  materials  for 
eating  and  drinking  are  increased.  The 
speeches  were  usually  complimentary,  and  the 
members  congratulated  one  another  upon  the 
pre-eminence  to  which  their  own  enlightened 
district  had  attained.  They  were,  in  a  word, 
societies  for  maintaining  local  darkness  instead 
of  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  light  from  en- 
larged experience. 

Having  described  the  important  functions 
discharged  by  this  central  Society  for  the  ad- 
rancement  of  farming,  we  proceed  to  touch 
upon  the  particular  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  during  its  career.  Attempts  to 
drain  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  times. 
Specimens  may  be  seen  of  very  clever  work- 
manship more  than  a  hundred  years  old :  but 
the  when  it  should  be  done,  and  the  why,  and 
the  how,  had  never  been  reduced  to  rule. 
Lord  Bacon,  who  had  a  large  collection  of 
works  upon  agriculture,  had  them  one  day 
piled  up  in  the  court-yard  and  set  on  fire, 
for,  said  he,  "  In  all  these  books  I  find  no 
principles ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  of  no  use 
to  any  man."  This  was  just  the  deficiency 
with  respect  to  drainage,  and  it  could  not 
therefore  progress  until  Josiah  Parkes,  in 
1843,  expounded  the  "principles,"  and  in 
1845  made  suggestions  which  led  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  steel  tools  which  were  neces- 
sary for  forming  the  deep  cuttings,  and  the 
cheap  pipes  which  were  essential  to  carrying 
off  the  water  from  them  when  formed.  Up 
to  1843  little  was  done  beyond  tapping 
springs,  or  endeavouring  to  convey  away  the 
rain  winch  fell  on  the  surface  by  drains  so 
shallow  that  the  plough  frequently  spoiled 
them,  it  being  the  popular  belief  that  mois- 
ture would  not  penetrate  through  retentive 
clay  beyond  twenty  or  thirty  inches.  In 
1833,  when  Mr.  Parkes  was  engaged  in 
draining  a  peat-bog  near  Bolton,  in  Lancas- 
shire,  for  Mr.  Heathcoate,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  great  effect  produced  by 
deep  cuttings,  and  he  was  led  to  ponder  on 
the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from 
relieving  the  soil  of  a  certain  number  of 
inches  of  the  water,  which  is  stagnant  during 
a  rainy  season  and  remains  until  removed 
by  evaporation  in  a  dry  season.  By  experi- 
ments continued  for  several  years,  he  found 
that  a  deep  drain  began  to  run  after  wet 
weather,  not  from  the  water  above,  but  from 
the  water  rising  from  the  subterranean  accu- 
mulations below,  and  that,  by  drawing  away 


the  stagnant  moisture  from  three  or  four  feet 
of  earth  next  the  surface,  it  was  rendered 
more  friable,  easier  to  work,  more  penetrable 
by  the  rain,  which  then  carried  down  air  and 
manure,  and  much  warmer  and  more  suitable 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  roots  of  the  crops. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shallow 
draining,  advocated  by  Smith,  of  Deans  ton, 
was  a  vital  error,  and  that  four  feet,  which 
left  a  sufficient  layer  of  dry  warm  surface 
earth,  after  allowing  for  the  rise  of  the  mois- 
ture by  capillar}-  attraction  above  the  water 
level  of  the  drain,  should  be  the  minimum 
depth. 

The  first  field  drained  on  the  four-feet  plan 
was  on  a  farm  near  Bolton,  belonging  to  a 
celebrated  Lancashire  bone-setter.  This  was 
the  small  beginning  of  the  subterranean  net- 
work of  pipes  which  has  more  than  doubled 
the  value  of  our  retentive  soils.  In  1843  Mr. 
Parkes  gave  his  evidence  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, whose  experience  as  a  commissioner  of 
highway  trusts  had  proved  to  him  the  advan- 
tage of  the  system.  But  nothing  could  be 
done  without  tools  and  pipes.  A  Birmingham 
manufacturer,  on  Mr.  Parkes'  suggestion, 
produced  in  1844  the  set  of  drain-cutting  im- 
plements which  have  by  degrees  been  brought 
to  perfection.  A  cheap  conduit  was  still  a 
difficulty.  Stones  choked  up  in  many  soils, 
and  where  they  had  to  be  broken  and  carted 
to  the  ground,  often  made  the  cost  enormous. 
In  1843,  at  the  Derby  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  John  Reade,  a  gardener 
by  trade,  a  self-taught  mechanic,  well  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  stomach-pump,  exhib- 
ited cylindrical  clay-pipes,  with  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  draining  the  hotbeds  of 
his  master.  His  mode  of  constructing  them 
was  to  wrap  a  lump  of  clay  round  a  mandrel, 
and  rub  it  smooth  with  a  piece  of  flannel. 
Mr.  Parkes  showed  one  of  these  pipes'  to 
Earl  Spencer,  saying,  u  My  Lord,  with  this 
pipe  I  will  drain  all  England."  The  Council, 
on  his  Lordship's  motion,  gave  John  Reade 
a  silver  medal  for  his  idea,  and  in  the  year 
following  offered  a  premium  for  a  tile-making 
machine.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  wasted 
in  attempts,  and  many  patents  were  taken 
out  for  the  purpose  with  indifferent  success  ; 
but  in  1845,  at  Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Scragg 
received  a  prize  for  a  machine  which  tri- 
umphed over  the  difficulties,  and  pipes  can 
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now  be  maac  quite  as  fast  as  kilns  can  take 
them. 

The  work  from  that  hour  went  rapidly  for- 
ward. In  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  man- 
agement of  his  own  property  had  made  him 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  national  importance 
of  the  subject,  passed  the  Act  by  which  four 
millions  sterling  were  appropriated  toward 
assisting  landowners  with  loans  for  draining 
their  land,  with  leave  to  repay  the  advance 
by  instalments  extending  over  twenty-two 
years.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  loan 
was  absorbed  by  canny  Scotch  proprietors 
before  Englishmen  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  the  four  mil- 
lions of  Government-money  was  small  in 
comparison  with  the  sums  furnished  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  the  execution  of  an  im- 
provement which  on  the  worst  class  of  wet 
land  gave  visible  proofs  of  its.  value  by  imme- 
diate profits.  Another  circumstance  stimu- 
lated the  work.  About  the  period  that  the 
system  of  deep  draining  was  perfected,  the 
great  landowners  were  anxious  to  encourage 
their  tenants,  depressed  by  the  approaching 
free  trade  in  corn,  and  thorough  draining  be- 
came the  most  fashionable  improvement. 
The  sheepfolding  Norfolk  rotation  had  done 
great  things  for  light  land,  brought  the  culti- 
vation of  roots  to  a  high  pitch,  and  propor- 
tionately increased  the  live-stock  on  every 
light-land  farm.  The  owners  of  strong  reten- 
tive soils  were  anxious  to  imitate  their  light- 
land  neighbors,  and  to  grow  the  roots  which 
were  seen  to  afford  such  profits  in  beef  and 
mutton.  Deep  drainage  enabled  them  to 
realize  these  aspirations. 

For  centuries  the  farmers  of  clay  soils  had 
been  engaged  in  trying  various  expedients  for 
saving  their  corn  crops  in  wet  seasons.  The 
land  was  laid*  up  in  "  lands,"  "  backs  *  or 
"  steches,"  that  the  rain  might  flow  off  into 
intervening  surface-drains,  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  which  were  formed  of  turf,  bushes,  and 
stones.  Not  unfrequently  an  anxious  farmer 
would  traverse  his  cornfields  after  heavy  rains, 
spud  in  hand,  and  try  to  lead  the  stagnant 
little  pools  to  the  neighboring  ditches.  In 
favorable  seasons  the  clay  usually  gave  excel- 
lent CTops  of  corn,  but  a  wet  season  destroyed 
the  husbandman's  hopes.  These  stiff  soils 
bad  been  preferred,  until  light  heath-land 
had  been  brought  by  sheepfolding,  marling, 
and  root-growing  into  profitable  culture. 
The  introduction  of  thorough  drainage  re- 


stored them  to  their  ancient,  pre-emience. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  formerly 
condemned  to  remain  poor  pasture,  or  to 
grow  at  long  intervals  uncertain  crops  of  corn 
and  beans,  have  been  laid  dry,  rendered  fria- 
ble, and  brought  into  a  regular  rotation,  in 
which  roots  find  their  place.  Sheep-stock 
thrive  where  previously  a  few  dairy-cows 
starved;  the  produce  has  been  trebled,  the 
rental  raised,  and  the  demand  for  labor  in- 
creased in  proportion.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Yorkshire  manufactories,  moorland  not 
worth  a  shilling  an  acre  has  been  converted 
into  dairy-farms  worth  two  pounds.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  principle  upon 
which  these  results  depend  was  not  enunciated 
till  1843,  it  will  be  seen  how  rapid  and  mighty 
has  been  the  recent  progress  in  agriculture. 
A  second  public  loan  of  four  millions  was 
granted  in  1856,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  in  the  ten  previous  years  upwards  of  six- 
teen millions  had  been  invested  by  the  nation, 
and  by  private  companies  and  individuals,  in 
thorough  drainage.  There  is  no  longer  truth 
in  the  saying  that  the  capital  and  soil  of  the 
country  have  never  been  acquainted.  All  the 
branches  of  farming  business  felt  the  influence, 
for  the  improved  stock  originated  by  Bake- 
well,  the  artificial  food  raised  to  feed  the  im- 
proved stock,  the  scientifically  constructed 
drills,  horse-hoes,  and  other  implements  which 
the  Norfolk  rotation  called  into  use,  all  met 
with  an  extended  development  in  the  reten- 
tive soils  rendered  kindly  by  the  use  of 
• 1  Parkes*  clay  pipes."  It  will  usually  be  found 
that  an  advance  in  one  direction  gives  a  cor- 
responding impulse  in  every  other. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  propagation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  thorough  drainage  first  propounded 
by  their  author  in  a  complete  shape  in  a  lec- 
ture at  one  of  their  meetings  at  Newcastle. 
Another  great  change,  by  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence, accompanied,  or  rather  preceded,  the 
conquest  over  the  clay  lands.  This  was  the 
chemical  revolution,  which  gave  the  farmer 
the  use  of  concentrated  portable  manures,  for 
stimulating  the  growth  of  crops  in  a  degree 
unknown  to  the  preceding  generation.  Pre- 
vious to  1835,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  the 
date,  agriculturists,  in  addition  to  farmyard 
dung  or  night-soil,  employed  as  manures 
lime,  chalk,  gypsum,  marl,  soot,  salt,  saltpetre, 
rape-cake,  and  bones.  The  discovery*of  the 
properties  of  bone  was  accidentally 
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at  a  Yorkshire  foxhound  kennel.  Lib- 
erally used  on  the  heaths  and  wolds  of  Lin- 
colnshire, it  was  the  philosopher's  stone  which 
turned  rabbit-warrens  and  grose  fox-covert* 
into  fields  of  golden  grain.  A  Mr.  Nelson, 
one  of  the  late  Lord  Yarborough's  tenants, 
used  to  say,  that  "  he  did  not  core  who  knew 
that  he  had  made  £80,000  out  of  his  farm 
by  employing  bones  before  other  people  knew 
the  use  of  them."  But  what  succeeded  in 
one  parish  or  even  in  one  field  often  failed  in 
the  next,  and  sometimes  the  farm  which  had 
once  yielded  bountifully  in  return  for  a  dress- 
ing of  lime  or  gypeum  stubbornly  refused  to 
respond  to  a  second  application.  Worse  than 
all,  the  root  crop—  the  foundation  of  the  fa- 
mous Norfolk  rotation,  the  wealth  of  half  a 
dozen  counties  —  began  to  fail,  devoured  in 
tender  infancy  by  the  fly ;  and,  without  the 
turnip,  where  was  the  food  for  sheep  nnd  win- 
ter-fed cattle  ?  The  philosopher  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  farmer,  and  rescued  him  by 
timely  aid  from  the  difficulties  which  beset 
him.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  guano  were  im- 
ported, superphosphate  of  lime  from  bones 
was  invented ;  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
having  earned  the  place  of  a  practical,  that 
is,  a  profitable  science,  the  anomalies  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  lime,  chalk,  gypsum, 
&c,  were  mastered  and  explained  by  the  joint 
exertions  of  the  farmer  and  his  new  ally  the 
chemist. 

Nitrate  of  soda  was  imported  from  Peru 
and  sold  in  small  quantities  by  an  agricultural 
manure-dealer  somewhere  about  1835,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  cargo  of  guano  was  consigned 
to  a  Mr.  Myers,  a  Liverpool  merchant.  Gu- 
ano (of  any  agricultural  value)  is  the  dung  of 
sea-fowl  feeding  on  fish  in  a  zone  where  rain 
rarely  falls.  The  guano  of  the- Peruvian  Isl- 
ands was  protected  in  the  time  of  the  Incas 
by  special  laws.  In  1609  its  properties  were 
fully  described  in  a  work  published  in  Lisbon 
by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  but  this  precious 
fertilizer  was  neglected  in  Europe  until  the 
date  of  Mr.  Myers'  importation,  when  investi- 
gations into  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  com- 
menced by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  with  very  little 
practical  effect  during  his  lifetime,  and  carried 
on  by  continental  philosophers,  were  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit.  Guano,  although  incredu- 
lously received  by  farmers  in  1830,  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  dealers  in  artificial  manures, 
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In  1843,  a  store  inferior  to  that  of 
Peru  having  been  discovered  on  the  Ichaboe 
Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  1100  feet  long, 
400  broad,  and  on  an  average  35  feet  deep, 
the  whole  was  removed  before  the  clc  e  of 
1844,  and  realised  upwards  of  a  million  ster- 
ling. Three  years  previously,  an  article  of 
forty-three  pages,  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Charles  Sprengel,  appeared  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,"  in  which,  though  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal manure  was  described,  guano  only  re- 
ceived a  passing  mention  as  a  curiosity,  and 
no  note  to  supply  the  deficiency  was  attached 
by  the  editor;  so  little  was  it  then  known  to 
the  most  intelligent  cultivators,  and  so  speed- 
ily had  the  knowledge  of  its  value  spread  in 
the  interval.  This  single  fact  would  alone 
show  that  we  had  reached  a  new  era  in  the 
in  the  history  of  farming. 

In  1840,  before  the  farming  public  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  these  imj>orted  manures, 
Professor  Liebig  suggested  that  the  fertilizing 
power  of  bone  manure  would  be  increased  by 
the  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  superphosphate  of 
lime.  There  have  been  periods  in  our  history 
when  a  book  like  that  of  Liebig  would  never 
have  travelled  further  than  the  libraries  of 
our  men  of  science;  but  in  1840  we  had  in 
our  dealers  in  manures  a  commercial  class 
keenly  alive  to  the  possible  profits  of  a  philo- 
sophical suggestion.  A  carboy  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  easily  poured  over  a  few  bushels  of 
ground  bones,  and  soon  Suffolk  drills,  charged 
with  superphosphate  and  guano,  were  sent  to 
teach  farmers  that  if  they  wished  to  grow 
great  root-crops  there  was  something  to  be 
added  to  the  invaluable  "  muck." 

One  of  the  first  to  experiment  upon  the 
new  manure,  and  then  to  manufacture  it  on  a 
large  scale,  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  a  Hertford- 
shire squire  and  scientific  chemist.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Purser,  of  London,  who  be- 
gan, in  1843,  with  a  single  carboy  of  sulphuric 
acid,  price  10«.,  and  has  since  frequently  pur- 
chased ten  thousand  carboys  at  one  time.  At 
Southampton,  a  few  years  later,  Messrs.  Dix- 
on and  Cardus  made  an  excellent  speculation 
by  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  exclusive  right  of  exporting  the 
charred  flesh  and  ashes  of  joints  of  meat 


burned  for  want  of  other  fuel  on  the  treeless 
and  6old,  either  in  a  pure  state  or  under  a  j  Pampas,  to  boil  down  the  tallow.    This  ani- 
special  name,  mixed  with  less  active  ingredi-  [  mal  refuse,  the  accumulation  of  a  quarter  of 
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a  century,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
is  converted  into  valuable  superphosphate. 
But  although  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  even 
battlefields,  were  ransacked  for  bones,  the 
supply  was  insufficient,  and  some  new  re- 
source was  required  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  price. 

The  chemists  having  so  far  done  their  part, 
the  next  contribution  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture came  from  geologists.  Professor 
Henslow,  whose  great  acquirements  as  a 
botanist  had  not  prevented  his  attending  to 
other  branches  of  science,  had  noticed  in  1842 
some  nodules  at  Felix  Stowe,  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk.  In  1843,  haunted  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  something  of  importance,  he  re- 
turned to  Felix  Stowe,  collected  a  quantity  of 
them,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Potter  for  analysis.  The  analysis  showed 
them  to  be  fossils,  commonly  called  copro- 
lites,  on  the  supposition  that  they  consisted  of 
animal  excrement,  and  containing  from  60  to 
55  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  From 
this  discovery  Professor  Henslow  might  have 
realized  a  considerable  fortune.  The  quarry 
of  coprolites  was  to  be  had  at  a  common  rent, 
and  there  were  manure  manufacturers  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  information,  but  he  "  did 
not  consider  such  a  course  consistent  with  his 
position  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  clergyman," 
and  after  keeping  silence  on  the  subject  for 
some  months  at  the 'request  of  Mr.  Potter, 
«  who  wished  to  have  the  chance  of  availing 
himself  of  the  discover)',"  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigation  to  Mr.' J.  B.  Lawes,  who 
made  the  superphosphate  obtained  from  cop- 
rolites the  subject  of  a  patent,  which  he  was 
not  able  to  maintain.  Subsequently  beds  of 
coprolites  were  discovered  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  and  further  in- 
vestigations in  Norway  placed  Mr.  Lawes  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  great  beds  of  a  min- 
eral, called  apatite,  rich  in  phosphates—of 
which  he  imports  whole  cargoes  for  his  manu- 
factory at  Bow,  near  London.  The  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  however,  produced  from 
fossils  l>cing  much  less  soluble  than  that  from 
fresh  bones,  can  only  be  usefully  applied  when 
mixed  in  moderate  proportions  with  the  latter. 

One  other  important  addition  to  the  porta- 
ble manures  was  discovered  about  seven  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Odams  in  the  blood  and  garbage 
of  the  London  slaughter-houses,  which,  for- 
merly thrown  down  sewers  and  upon  dung- 
heaps,  is  now  contracted  for  to  the  extent  of 


ly  eight  hundred  thousand  gallons  a-year. 
Mixed  with  ground  or  calcined  bones  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  powerful 
corn  and  root  fertilizer,  known  to  agriculturists 
as  the  "  Nitro-phosphate  manure."  The  mere 
fact  that  these  products  were  articles  of  sale, 
and  not  of  home  manufacture  by  the  farmer, 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  extending  their 
use.  Those  on  whom  the  essays  of  Professors 
and  the  orations  of  landlords  produced  little 
effect  were  worried  into  inquiry  by  the  agents 
of  manure-vendors,  and,  as  the  new  practice 
spread,  were  convinced  almost  against  their 
will  by  great  crops  in  the  fields  of  enterpris- 
ing neighbors.  The  vendor  of  artificial 
manures  helped  in  another  particular  the 
general  movement.  He  Boon  discovered  that 
his  fertilizing  stimulants  were  robbed  of  half 
their  value  on  wet  or  ill-cultivated  land. 
Hence  he  became  the  eager  advocate  of  thor- 
ough drainage,  and  that  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
best  class  of  ploughs,  harrows,  horse-hoes,  and 
clod-crushers.  His  customers  would  have 
been  customers  no  longer  unless  he  could 
have  convinced  them  that  the  fault  was  in 
themselves  and  not  in  the  goods.  He  argued 
to  ears  which  had  at  last  been  opened,  and 
prevailed  without  the  assistance  of  the  hedge- 
stake.  A  man  grudged  growing  weeds  with 
the  fertility  for  which  he  had  paid  in  hard 
cash,  nor  could  a  manure  that  cost  £10  or 
£12  a  ton  be  refused  the  economy  of  a  ma- 
chine to  distribute  it  carefully ;  and  thus  drill 
husbandry,  which  is  identified  with  clean  hus- 
bandry, spread,  led  by  pipe-drains,  from  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Bedfordshire,  into  every 
county  of  England,  and  with  it  brought  all 
the  machines  and  implements  required  for 
"  clean,  rapid,  concentrated  cultivation." 

It  was  between  1816  and  1830, — the  twenty 
years  in  which  the  breaking  up  of  poor  pas- 
tures and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  were 
most  vigorously  carried  on  by  means  of  tur- 
nip-drilling, sheep-folding,  and  the  four-course 
rotation — that  the  crude  form  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  agricultural  implements  which 
are  now  considered  "  standard  "  were  either 
invented  or  brought  into  use  among  the  great 
light-land  farmers.  In  general  the  ingenuity 
of  the  mechanic  outstripped  the  wants  of  the 
cultivator,  and  many  excellent  contrivances 
had  been  forgotten  because  they  were  in 
advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  day. 
Under  the  new  demand  for  mechanical  aids, 
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more  than  one  ingenious  blacksmith  or  wheel- 
wright roue  from  a  humble  position,  and  has 
since  expanded  his  small  forge  into  a  factory 
where  steam-power  and  the  best  artisans  are 
employed  in  the  construction  of  agricultural 
im piemen ts.    The  opposition  raised  to  the 

the  idea  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  la- 
borer, is  known  to  every  one.  Between  1836 
and  the  present  time  this  prejudice  has  been 
almost  entirely  extinguished  by  a  series  of 
legislative  and  national  changes.  The  com- 
mutation of  tithes  has  unlocked  the  land  ;  the 
new  poor-law  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
cipated  labor,  although  the  law  of  settlement 
still  weighs  heavily  upon  the  improving 
farmer  and  the  enterprising  peasant  5  the 

during  the  last  ten  years  to  America  and 
Australia,  have  removed  a  mass  of  floating, 
half-employed  workmen,  and  made  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  threshing-machine, 
the  drill,  the  hay-making  machine,  and  the 
steam-engine  without  producing  a  murmur 
of  discontent.  Experience,  moreover,  has 
convinced  most  persons  that  the  use  of  agri- 
•  cultural  m ach in erv  creates  an  increased  de- 
mand  for  constant  labor  of  a  superior  kind, 
although  undoubtedly  it  relieves  the  farmer 
from  his  dependence  on  an  itinerant  army  of 
reapers  and  haymakers.  The  true  effect  of 
the  iron  workman  is  not  to  displace  the 
human,  but  to  perfect  cultivation,  to  multiply 

and  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
community. 

It  may  be  taken  for  an  axiom,  that  when  a 
former  has  used  even  one  good  implement  he 
derives  so  much  advantage  from  its  rapid  and 
accurate  work,  that  he  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  manufacturer's  yard  until  he  has, 
as  far  as  possible,  substituted  horse  for  human 
power,  and  steam  for  horse-power.  The  flail, 
so  long  kept  going  by  the  pauper-creating 
Poor  Law,  could  not  have  threshed  out  the 
breadth  of  corn  which  is  now  grown  with  the 
aid  of  stimulating  manures.  The  picture 
which  is  given  in  Lisle's  M  Husbandry,"  written 
in  1714,  remained  often  true  up  to  our  own 
time,  because,  though  there  might  be  a  differ- 
ence arising  from  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  grain  in  the  ear,  according  to  the  season 
and  the  tillage,  neither  the  flail  nor  the  man 
who  worked  it  varied  from  the  flails  and  men 
of  bygone  generations.   4'Agood  thresher,"  j 
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he  says,  44  assured  me  that  five  or  six  bushels 
of  wheat  was  a  very  good  day's  threshing, 
and,  in  case  the  corn  was  clung  and  yielded 
ill,  sometimes  three  bushels  was  as  much  as 
could  be  threshed  in  a  day."  In  another 
place  he  tells  us  that 44  iron-clouted  shoes  do 
not  well  to  thresh  wheat  in,  especially  if  it 
be  new  corn :  a  thresher's  shoes  should,  by 
right,  be  soled  with  an  old  hat."  Horses, 
always  the  more  fatal  expense  of  a  farm,  were 
wanted  for  other  purposes  as  cultivation  ex- 
panded :  and  it  was  found  in  addition  that  it 
did  not  j>ay  to  wear  01 
of  a  thi 

a  way  was  made  for  the  steam-engine.  So 
early  as  1802,  General  Bulwer,  the  father  of 
the  novelist,  erected,  at  bis  seat  at  Heydon  in 
Norfolk,  what  Young  believes  to  have  been 
the  first  which  was  used  in  England  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  cost  of  it  was  £600, 
and  it  was  to  thresh,  dress,  and  grind  the 
corn,  and  cut  chaff  and  hay.    The  earliest 

Asth  ,yi)*y' 
it  is  probable  it  did  not  answer.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  has  spread  in  the  last  few 
years  adds  another  to  the  particular  charac- 
teristics of  the  agriculture  of  our  time.  The 
travelling  steam-engine,  constructed  to  be 
drawn  by  horses  from  barn  to  barn  and  pariah 
to  parish,  first  made  its  appearance  in  an  un- 
successful shape  at  Liverpool  in  1841,  was 
formed  into  a  working  machine  bv  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge  of  Bristol  in  1842,  grew  at  once  into 
favor,  and  in  1845  had  become  fully  estab- 
lished. A  new  trade  sprung  up  almost  like 
mushrooms  in  a  night,  and  the  show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Salisbury  in 
1857  was  attended  by  upwards  of  twenty 
manufacturers,  from  almost  every  district  of 
England.  One  firm  alone  made  upwards  of 
five  hundred  engines  of  an  average  power  of 
seven  horses,  in  the  twelvemonth  ending  De- 
cember, 1856. 

The  threshing-machine  which  the  steam- 
engine  worked  has  advanced  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. It  was  originally  a  mere  box  for 
roughly  beating  the  corn  from  the  straw, 
and  beating  out  the  corn  almost  as  much  as 
the  straw.  Step  by  step  it  was  improved, 
untU  at  Lewes,  in  1852,  a  machine  was  ex- 
hibited which  winnowed  as  well  as  threshed 
the  corn  and  delivered  it  ready  for  dredging. 
Since  that  date  "  barn  machinery  "  has  been 
produced  which  44  threshes,  raises  the  straw 
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to  the  loft,  winnows  and  dresses  the  corn, 
divides  the  wheat  according  to  quality,  and 
delivers  it  into  sacks  ready  for  market,  while 
the  tailings,  also  divided  into  first  and  sec- 
onds, remain  for  the  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
the  cavings  for  litter  in  the  boxes  or  pig- 
sties." These  multiplied  services  it  performs 
at  the  rate  of  800  bushels  a  day,  and  at  a 
cost  of  2s.  6d.  a  quarter.  The  eame  engine 
which  puts  in  motion  all  this  automaton 
work  is  often  made  available  for  pumping 
water,  grinding  corn,  crushing  cake,  cutting 
chaff  for  cattle,  and  grinding  bones  for  ma- 
nure, while  the  steam  from  the  boiler  may 
be  turned  into  an  apparatus  for  cooking  food 
for  cattle. 

The  reaping  machine  lay  dormant  in  this 
country  after  it  had  been  devised  by  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  because  it  was  not  called 
for  by  the  state  of  the  labor-market,  and  was 
re-invented  in  two  different  forms  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  scarcity  of  man- 
ual labor  made  it  indispensable.  It  was 
brought  into  notice  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  answers  the  double  object  of 
relieving  the  farmer  from  his  dependence  on 
itinerant  lal>or,  and  of  economizing  that  most 
valuable  element,  time,  in  garnering  the  har- 
vest. It  took  more  than  fifty  years  to  make 
the  seed-drill  a  standard  implement;  within 
six  years  the  far  less  valuable  and  less  per- 
fect reaping  machine  has  grown  into  exten- 
sive use.  One  more  gap  remained  to  be 
filled  up  at  the  date  of  the  Salisbury  Meet- 
ing, in  order  to  complete  the  mechanical  re- 
quirements of  a  well-ordered  farm,  so  that 
the  stubble  of  the  land,  where  the  corn  is 
sown  by  drill,  reaped  by  horse-power, 
threshed  out  by  steam,  and  sent  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  by  railway  to  market, 


tide  of  husbandry  as  the  plough.  Although 
an  implement  more  than  two  thousand  years 
old,  it  is  only  within  the  last  sixteen  years 
that  it  has  been  reduced  to  an  uniform  shape 
and  material.  In  engravings,  to  the  eye  of 
the  casual  observer  there  is  now  no  differ- 
ence between  the  ploughs  manufactured  for 
the  same  purpose  by  every  one  of  the  emi- 
nent makers,;  and,  in  fact,  in  general  con- 
struction, they  are  all  alike  except  where  the 
*«  turnwrests  of  Kent  and  Susser  "  are  used, 
although  some  have  a  marked  superiority  in 
the  details  and  in  durability.  Thev  are  fash- 
ioned  entirely  of  iron  and  steel,  of  long 
graceful  wave-like  form,  provided  with  a  pair 
of  wheels  of  unequal  size,  and  drawn  by  a 
chain  attached  to  the  body  of  the  plough. 
Iron  screws  and  levers  have  replaced  wooden 
wedges.  A  few  seconds  are  sufficient  to  at- 
tach the  share  or  adjust  the  coulter.  It  was 
quite  otherwise  in  1840.  Out  of  six  ploughs 
engraved  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
that  year,  two  are  swing,  two  have  two 
wheels,  two  have  one  wheel  each,  all  are  of 
wood,  except  the  shares  and  breasts,  all  are 
drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  beam,  and 
the  awkward  inferiority  of  their  respective- 
shapes  is  perceptible  at  a  glance.  In  1840, 
Lincoln,  Rutland,  Bedfordshire,  Berks,  and 
almost  every  other  county,  had  its  separate 
plough,  and  knew  little  of  its  form  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  exceptions  being 
the  customers  of  scientific  makers, 
trade  was  restrained  by  the  cost  of 
conveyance,  the  want  of  publicity,  and  the 
want  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Hand  ley,  who  contributed  articles  on  the 
Plough  "to  the  first  volume  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society's  Journal,  were,  as  gentle- 
men farmers,  far  ahead  of  their  time,  but  it 


should  be  at  once  broken  up  by  the  resistless  is  evident,  from  their  observations,  that  they 


force  of  a  Steam  Cultivator,  instead  of  being 
left  for  the  net-like  twitch  to  spread  and 
weeds  to  seed  until  the  following  spring. 
We  almost  believe,  yet  we  dare  not  assert, 
that  this  crowning  triumph  of  agricultural 
engineering  has  now  been  achieved.  The 
retentive  clays  fertilized  ten  years  back  by 
deep  drainage  will  then  be  brought  to  de- 
velop their  full  power  of  production  by  a 
gain  of  time  often  equal  to  a  whole  season. 

But  perhaps  nothing  illustrates  better  the 
change  which  has  come  over  farming  in  the 
last  few  years  than  what  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  so  ancient  and  familiar  an  ar- 


had  every  thing  to  learn  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  agricultural  mechanics.  Mr. 
Handle}'*!  acuteness  led  him  to  conclude 
that  wheel  ploughs  were  of  lighter  draught, 
"  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  writers " 
whom  he  had  consulted  ;  hut  Mr.  Pusey,  !n 
his  general  report  on  English  agriculture, 
evidently  prefers  the  Scotch  swing  plough, 
not  aware  that  the  old  Bedford  wheel  plough 
even  in  its  unimproved  state,  was  a  better 
implement  After  mentioning  the  instances 
in  which  the  Scotch  plough  failed,  he  hes- 
itatingly adds,  "  It  is  even  doubted  whether 
one  wheel  might  not  be  advantageously  re- 
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Another  report  on  a  trial  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ploughs  in  Berkshire  showed 
was 


to  us  seem  truisms  were  heresies  then,  and 
such  a  simple  suggestion  as  that  of  Young 


how  general  was  the  ignorance  of  the  i  was  distasteful  to  many  a  farmer  of  the  olden 
simplest  principles  of  mechanical  knowledge,!  time.    There  is  no  ground  to  triumph  over 


for  be  confesses  that  he  had  no  idea  that 
there  would  be  any  -  difference  of  draught 
between  a  smooth  share  and  one  covered 
with  tar  or  paint."  These  trials,  valueless  in 
themselves,  were  the  commencement  of  in- 
vestigations by  well  informed  persons  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pusey,  and  of  a  series 
of  public  competitions,  which  have  placed 


them,  for  ihey  were  what  their  circumstances 
made  them,  but  we  may  at  least  rejoice  that 
the  present  system  gives  us  an  ox  to  eat 
where  our  ancestors  had  a  horse  to  feed. 

The  pecuniary  gains  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  mere  Rav- 
ing in  wages,  horse-labor,  seed,  or  manure, 
j  Thorough  draining  not  only  diminishes  the 
ploughs  constructed  on  the  best  principles,  I  cost  of  ploughing,  but  it  renders  it  possible 


and  in  the  best  manner,  within  the  reach  of 
every  parish  in  England.  The  improvement 
is  as  great  as  the  change  from  the  old  mus- 
ket to  the  Minie  rifle.  Skilful  manufacturers 
each  eager  to  command  the  market,  study, 
with  all  the  aids  of  mechanical  knowledge 
and  a  wide  experience,  to  secure  excellence 
of  design,  durability  of  make,  and  economy 
of  price,  while  the  farmer  in  his  turn  has 
learnt  that  science  is  a  better  constructor 
than  ignorance,  and  no  longer  prefers  the 
clumsy  efforts  of  a  village  artisan.  The  mar- 
vel is  in  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
changes  have  been  effected,  as  if  some  magi- 
cian of  agriculture  had  waved  his  wand  over 
our  favored  island. 

The  farmers  were  too  often  worthy  of  their 
ploughs.  In  Leicestershire,  where  rich  pas- 
tures made  tenants  indifferent  to  careful  cul- 
tivation, the  present  president  of  the  lioyal 
Agricultural  Society,  Lord  Berners,  found 
the  farmers,  as  late  as  1825,  intentionally 
ploughing  crooked  with  a  long  string  of 
horses ;  and  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  when 
m  the  chair  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  was 
alarmed  lest  a  storm  of  disapprobation 
should  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  day,  be- 
cause Lord  Berners'  brother  ventured  to  sug- 
gest ploughing  straight  as  a  first  step  toward 
improvement,  and  exchanging  the  strings  of 
slow  hairy-legged  horses  for  curricle  pairs  of 
lively  steppers.  Young  calculated  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  draught  cattle  might 
have  been  saved  in  Essex.  The  long  file  of 
men  and  beasts  which  were  wasted  upon  the 
work  provoked  his  indignation.  He  ex- 
horted the  farmers  to  raise  less  oats  and 
more  wheat,  and  to  expend  their  summer 
provender  in  fattening  bullocks,  which  were 
food  for  man,  instead  of  maintaining  super- 
fluous horses,  whose  ultimate  destiny  was  to 
furnish  food  for  the  kennel.   Truths  which 


to  grow  great  crojw  of  roots — of  mangold- 
wurxel  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  tons  an  acre, 
and  of  turnips  from  twenty  to  twenty -five 
tons.  Ten  times  more  live  stock  is  thus  fed 
on  the  land  titan  it  maintained  before.  The 
corn  crop  follows  the  roots  in  due  course 
without  further  manuring,  and  is  made  cer- 
tain in  addition,  even  in  wet  seasons.  The 
well-shaped  modern  plough  saves  in  horse- 
labor,  as  compared  with  the  clumsy  old-fash- 
ioned swing-plough,  a  sum  which  can  only  be 
calculated  in  reference  to  the  tenacity  of  each 
kind  of  soil,  but  which  on  an  average  exceeds 
the  power  of  one  horse,  besides  enabling 
youths,  skilful  but  not  strong,  to  act  as 
ploughmen,  and  encouraging  deep  ploughing, 
the  foundation  on  the  best  land  of  good  root 
crops.  The  advantage  of  the  drill  over 
broadcasting  is  not  only  in  the  smaller  quan- 
tity of  seed  and  manure  required,  or  in  the 
power  to  sow  seed  and  manure  together,  or 
in  its  permitting  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe, 
though  these  effect  a  saving  in  money  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  crop  ;  but 
its  great  saving  in  the  moist  uncertain  climate 
of  England  is  time.  A  day's  delay  in  sowing 
by  hand  has  lost  many  a  season,  whereas  one 
horse-drill  does  the  work  of  fifteen  men. 
The  clod-crusher,  again,  reduces  lumps  to 
tilth,  that  no  wooden  "  beetle "  no  loaded 
u  sledge "  no  army  of  clotters  could  have 
broken,  while  on  light  land  it  gives  consist- 
ence to  the  soil,  making  thousands  of  acres 
of  corn  stand  upright  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Under  high  farming,  the  manual  labor  em- 
ployed is  both  increased  and  concentrated. 
A  greater  number  of  men  are  required  per 
acie,  and  a  lesser  number  in  proportion  to 
the  produce.  With  mechanical  assistance 
the  crops  are  less  dependent  on  the  seasons, 
and  each  operation  is  more  quickly  per- 
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formed.  With  improved  breeding  the  Rtock 
is  increased  in  quantity,  more  early  matured, 
and  bears  finer  and  more  profitable  meat. 
Four-year-old  horned  sheep  are  replaced  by 
mutton  grown  in  thirteen  months.  The  aged 
cows  or  worn-out  oxen,  which  form  the  staple 
of  the  continental  meat  markets,  lose  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  in  cooking 
than  our  well-fattened  oxen  and  heifers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  flesh.  At  every  stage  the  farmer  who 
farms  for  money  profits — not  like  the  back- 
woodsman, the  metayer  or  peasant  proprie- 
tor, merely  to  feed  his  family — loses  by  rude 
implements,  ignorant  cultivation,  and  coarse- 
bred  live-stock.  At  even-  stage  of  progress 
the  modern  English  farm  becomes  more  like 
a  manufactory,  producing  on  a  limited  surface 
enormous  quantities  of  food  for  man,  turning 
Peruvian  guano  into  corn,  bones  from  the 
Pampas  into  roots,  Russian  oil-cake,  Egyp- 
tian beans,  Syrian  locust-pods,  into  beef  and 
mutton.  The  gain  to  the  farmer  and  the 
landlord  is.  we  repeat,  the  most  insignificant 
part  of  the  benefit.  The  agriculturist  is 
the  manufacturer  of  food  for  the  nation,  and 
upon  his  skill,  under  Providence,  it  depends 
whether  plenty  or  scarcity  prevails  in  the 
land. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  modern  system  of 
English  agriculture,  we  subjoin  a  brief  de- 
scription of  three  farms  in  three  different  dis- 
tricts of  England— the  first,  a  light  land  self- 
drained  ;  the  Recond,  clay,  sand,  and  good 
pasture;  the  third,  stiff  clay ;  and  all  culti- 
vated by  tenants  who  have  not  expended 
money  to  purchase  glory,  but  who  have  in- 
vested capital  in  order  to  earn  a  profit. 

Mr.  John  Hudson,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  all  English,  and  many  French  and  Ger- 
man, agriculturists,  began  farming  half  a 
century  ago.  In  1822  he  entered  upon  his 
now  celebrated  farm  of  Castle  Acre,  which 
consits  of  self-drained  land,  and  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  Norfolk  light  soil.  At  that 
period  the  only  portable  manure  was  rape- 
cake,  which  cost  £13  a  ton,  and  did  not  pro- 
duce any  visible  effect  upon  the  crops  for  a 
month.  The  whole  live-stock  consisted  of 
200  sheep  and  40  cattle  of  the  old  Norfolk 
breed.  He  adopted  what  was  then  the  new, 
now  the  old,  and  what  is  perhaps  destined  to 
become  the  obsolete  four-course  Norfolk  sys- 
tem—that is  to  say,  250  acres  pasture,  300 
wheat,  300  barley;  or  in  dear  years,  600 


wheat,  300  roots,  and  300  seeds,  the  rest 
being  gardens  and  coverts.  On  these  1200 
acres  he  at  present  maintains  10  dairy  cows, 
36  cart-horses,  a  flock  of  400  breeding  ewes, 
and  fattens  and  sells  250  Short-horns,  Here- 
fords,  Devons,  or  Scots,  and  3000  Down 
sheep.  The  crops  of  swedes  average  from 
25  to  30  tons ;  the  mangold-wurzcl  from  30 
to  35  tons  per  acre.  His  wheat  had,  in  1855, 
averaged,  for  the  previous  five  years,  48 
bushels  per  acre  ;  the  barley  56  bushels.  Of 
the  seeds,  the  clover  is  mowed  for  hay,  the 
trefoil  and  white  clover  are  fed  down  by 
sheep,  and  there  are  no  bare  fallows.  The 
purchased  food  given  to  the  cattle  in  the 
straw-yards'  and  sheds,  and  to  the  sheep  in 
the  field,  consisting  of  oil-cake  meal,  and  beans, 
costs  £2000  a-year.  The  greater  part  of  this 
oil-cake  is  charged  to  manure,  which  it  en- 
riches in  quality  as  well  as  increases  in  quan- 
tity j  but  the  direot  expenditure  on  artificial 
manures — guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime — amounts  in  addition  to 
£1000  a  year.  Wages  absorb  from  £2600  to 
£3000  a-year.  Seven  or  eight  waggon-loads 
per  acre  of  farmyard-manure  are  ploughed  in 
on  land  intended  for  roots,  beside  above  30*. 
worth  per  acre  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
drilled  in  with  the  turnip-seed ;  while  wheat 
has  a  top-dressing  of  1  cwt  of  guano,  &  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2  cwt  of  salt,  mixed 
with  earth  and  ashes.  No  weeds  are  grown. 
The  turnips  are  taken  up  in  November,  and 
a  troop,  called  by  the  vile  name  of  a  "  gang," 
consisting  of  44  boys  and  girls,"  under  the 
care  of  an  experienced  man,  traverse  tho 
ground,  forking  out  and  burning  every  parti- 
cle of  twitch  or  thistle.  The  same  M  troop" 
is  called  in  during  the  progress  of  the  root- 
crop  whenever  occasion  requires,  and  imme- 
diately after  harvest  they  go  over  the  stub- 
bles with  their  little  three-pronged  forks, 
exterminating  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  weed. 
The  expenses  of  cleaning  are  thus  kept  down 
to  1*.  an  acre,  a  price  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration and  doubts  of  that  admirable  agri- 
cultural essayist  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gia- 
borne,  and  which  proves  that,  by  stopping 
the  evil  at  the  source,  and  never  allowing  the 
enemy  to  get  ahead,  land  may  be  kept  wholly 
weeded  more  cheaply  than  half  weeded. 
Lord  Berners  mentioned  as  recently  as  1855 
that  he  found  in  Leicestershire  hundreds  of 
acres  netted  over  with  twitch  as  thick  as  a 
Lifeguardsman's  cane,   and    studded  with 
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clump*  of  thistles  like  bushe*.    Such  neg- 1  whom,  during  the  last  ten  years,  on  tens  of 


thousands  of  acres,  the  produce  of  meat  and 
corn  has  been  doubled. 

At  Lidlington,  where  there  is  strong  clay 
heap  would  soon  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police-  J  to  deal  with,  and  more  good  grass-land  than 


lected  land  required  an  expenditure  of  £5  to 
£6  an  acre  to  put  it  in  heart.  The  farmer 
saw  a  thief  daily  stealing  from  his  dunar- 


m  an.  The  weeds  are  an  army  of  scattered 
thieves,  and  if  the  pilfering*  of  each  are 
small  in  amount,  the  aggregate  ia  immense. 
The  wise  and  thrifty  farmer,  therefore,  keeps 
his  constabulary  to  take  up  the  offender,  and 
consign  him  as  quickly  as  possible  to  death. 
He  who  allows  himself  to  be  daily  robbed  of 
his  crop,  and  the  community  to  the  same  ex- 
tent of  food,  and  ail  the  while  looks  helplessly 
on,  is  not  only  a  bad  farmer,  but  in  effect, 
though  not  in  design,  a  bad  citizen  also. 


exists  at  Castle  Acre,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  so  much  food  to  keep  lite-stock  for 
manure.  Rut  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  beasts  and  one  thousand  sheep  sold 
fat,  beside  a  choice  breeding-flock  of  four 
hundred  Downs,  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
care.  By  these  sheep  the  light  land  is  con- 
solidated and  enriched.  If  they  are  store 
sheep  they  are  allowed  to  gnaw  the  tumipa 
on  the  ground  for  part  of  the  year :  if  they 
are  young  and  to  be  fatted  for  market,  the 


Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Lidlington  Park,  our  turnips  are  drawn,  topped,  tailed,  and  sliced, 


second  example,  farms  about  800  acres  of  a 
mixed  character  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
of  whom  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  sny  that 
he  is,  a  landlord  worthy  of  such  tenants,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  clay,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered profitable  for  arable  cultivation  by  deep 
drainage,  and  in  part  of  what  is  locally  called 
sand,  which  has  been  reduced  from  rabbit- 
warrens,  to  corn-fields  by  the  Norfolk  system. 


by  a  boy  with  a  portable  machine.  Thus 
feeding  by  day  and  penned  successively  over 
every  part  of  the  field  at  night,  they  fertilize 
and  compress,  as  effectually  as  any  roller,  the 
light-blowing  sand,  and  prepare  soil  which 
would  scarcely  feed  a  family  of  rabbits  for 
luxuriant  corn-crops.  The  cattle,  consisting 
of  two-year-old  Devons,  Hereford*,  or  short- 
horns, or  three-year-old  Scots  or  Anglesea 


This  intelligent  cultivator  read  a  paper  some  runts,  purchased  at  fairs  according  to  the  tup- 
time  since  to  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  in  ply  and  market-price,  in  spring  or  summer, 
which  he  stated,  with  the  assent  of  his  tenant  are  run  on  the  inferior  pasture  until  winter, 

then  taken  into  the  yards  or  stalls,  fed  with 
hay,  swedes,  mangolds,  ground  cake,  linseed 
or  barley  meal,  and  allowed  an  unlimited 
supply  of  clean  water.  When  the  spring 
comes  round  they  are  put  on  the  best  grass, 
and  sent  off  to  market  as  fast  as  they  become 
ripe,  having  left  behind  them  a  store  of  ma- 
nure, which  is  the  capital  from  which  every 
thing  else  must  spring. 

Ten  years  ago  four  miles  of  rough  bark 
fences  were  cleared  away  on  the  clay  half  of 
this  farm,  and  replaced  by  single  rows  of 
blackthorn,  dividing  the  fields  into  square 
lots  of  forty  or  fifty  acres.    Under  the  old 
system  two  hundred  acres  were  poor  pasture; 
now  under  the  rotation  system  the  strong 
clay  feeds  four  times  as  much  live-stock  as 
before,  and  bears  wheat  at  least  twice  in  six 
years.    According  to  the  latest  experience, 
an  exhausted  soil,  we,  after  ages  of  cropping,  the  most  profitable  system  in  its  present 
have  arrived  at  the  point  of  an  over-abundant  I  light  condition  would  be,  to  devote  the  farm- 
fertility — an  evil  to  be  cured,  not  by  any  fixed  |  yard  dung  to  growing  clover,  to  eat  down 


?,  that,  under  very  high  farming,  it 
was  not  only  possible  but  advisable  to  reduce 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  the  more  frequent 
growth  of  grain — as,  Ibr  instance,  by  taking 
barley  after  wheat,  and  returning  to  the  once 
fatal  system  of  two  white  crops  in  succession. 
He  said  that,  under  the  four  or  five-course  he 
began  to  find  his  "  turnips  subject  to  strange, 
inexplicable  diseases ;  his  barley  (where  a 
large  crop  of  swedes  had  been  fed  on  the 
ground  by  sheep,  with  the  addition  of  cake 
or  corn)  laid  flat  on  the  ground  by  its  own 
weight,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  sprouted,  thus 
rendering  the  grain  unfit  for  the  malster, 
the  straw  valueless  as  fodder,  while  the  young 
clover  was  stifled  and  killed  by  the  lodgment 
of  the  barley  crop."  Thus,  while  Roman 
with  all  their  garden-like  core, 
;nted  by  a  decreasing  produce  on 


rule,  but  M  by  permitting  the  diligent 
telligent  tenant-farmer,  a  freer  exercise  of 
judgment.''    In  this  speaker  we  have  another 


the  clover  with  folded  sheep,  and  then  to  use 
the  ground  fertilized  by  the  roots  of  the  clo- 
ver, without  home-made  manure,  for  cereal 


specimen  of  the  invaluable  class  of  men  by  !  crops,  assisted  by  a  top-dressing  of  guano,  to 
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be  followed  by  roots  nourished  witb  super- 
phosphate of  lime.  Good  implements  come 
in  aid  of  good  methods  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  eight  or  nine  of  Howards  iron 
ploughs — both  light  and  heavy — iron  har- 
rows to  match  the  ploughs,  a  cultivator  to 
stir  the  earth,  a  grubber  to  gather  weeds, 
half  a  dozen  drills,  manure  distributors,  and 
horse-hoes,  a  clod-crusher,  a  heavy  atone 
roller,  a  hay-making  machine,  and  horse- 
rakes.  Reaping  machines  are  to  follow.  To 
deal  with  the  crops,  a  fixed  steam-engine,  un- 
der the  care  of  a  ploughboy,  puts  in  motion  the 
compendious  barn  machinery  we  have  already 
described,  which  threshes,  dresses,  and  divides 
the  corn  according  to  its  quality,  and  raises 
the  straw  into  the  loft,  and  the  grain  into  the 
granary,  besides  working  a  chaff-cutter,  a 
bean-splitter,  a  cake-crusher,  and  stones  for 
grinding  corn  or  linseed.  With  machinery 
no  large  barn  is  required  in  the  English  cli- 
mate ;  the  corn  can  remain  in  the  rick  until 
required  for  market.  About  twenty  men  and 
thirty  trained  boys,  under  an  aged  chief  are 
constantly  employed. 

No  land  is  here  lost  by  unnecessary  fences ; 
no  food  is  wasted  on  ill-bred  live-stock ;  no 
fertility  is  consumed  by  weeds ;  no  time  or 
labor  is  thrown  away.  One  crop  prepares  the 
way  for  another,  and  the  wheeled  plough,  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  man  or  boy,  follows  quick 
upon  the  footsteps  of  the  reaper.  The  sheep 
stock  is  kept  up  to  perfection  of  form  by  re- 
taining only  the  best-shaped  ewe-lambs,  and 
hiring  or  buying  the  beet  Southdown  rams. 
The  profit  of  keeping  first-class  stock  was 
proved  at  the  Christmas  market  of  185G, 
when  twenty-five  pure  Down  shearlings,  of 
twenty  months  old,  which  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion at  Hitchin,  made  an  average  of  £4  8s. 
each,  being  nearly  double  the  usual  weight. 
The  large  produce,  whether  in  com  or  meat, 
is  the  result  of  a  system  the  very  converse  of 
that  practised  by  the  Belgian  peasant  pro- 
prietor, or  French  metayer,  whose  main  ob- 
ject is  to  feed  his  family,  and  avoid  every 
possible  payment  in  cash.  As  for  laying  out 
sixpence  on  manure,  or  cattle  food  for  mak- 
ing manure,  no  such  notion  ever  crosses  the 
minds  of  those  industrious,  hard-living  peas- 
ants, and  the  diminution  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  consequence  is  almost  past  calcu- 
lation. He  who  puts  most  into  the  land,  and 
gets  most  out  of  it,  is  the  true  farmer.  The 
bad  cultivator  gives  little,  and  receives  accord- 
ingly. 


When  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  discussed 
the  advantage  of  returning  to  the  plan  of 
more  frequent  corn  crops,  which  before  the 
days  of  artificial  manures  was  found  to  be 
utterly  ruinous,  the  then  chairman  said  that 
he  M  had  for  several  years  taken  a  crop  of 
wheat  every  other  year;  and  that  on  such 
soil  as  that  of  his  farm,  as  long  as  he  manured 
accordingly,  he  considered  that  he  was  not 
using  the  land  (one-half  of  which  is  his  own 
freehold)  unfairly."  This  Weald  of  Sussex 
farm  shall  be  our  third  example;  and  we 
adduce  it  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  the 
most  intractable  class  of  retentive  soils.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  divided  into  enclosures 
of  from  four  to  eight  acres  each  by  broad 
hedge-rows,  many  of  them  with  ditches  on 
both  sides.  It  was  among  the  evils  of  these 
small  enclosures  that  they  facilitated  the  old 
make-shift  plan  of  draining  by  surface  furrows 
to  shallow  sub-drains  of  bushes,  because  the 
water  had  not  far  to  run.  A  partial  cure 
postpones  completer  remedies.  In  the  numer- 
ous hedges,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
county,  the  landlord  grew  oak  timber  and  the 
tenant  underwood  for  fuel  and  for  mending 
fences.  Before  railways  had  made  coal 
cheaper  than  hedgerow  cuttings,  the  laborers 
were  employed  in  fine  weather  during  the 
winter  in  trimming  the  hedges,  and  clearing 
out  furrows  and  ditches ;  in  wet  weather  they 
retreated  to  a  large  barn  and  threshed  out 
wheat  or  oats  with  a  flail,  in  a  damp  atmos- 
phere the  most  unfavorable  for  the  condition 
of  the  corn,  and  a  time  of  the  year  most  con- 
venient for  pilfering  it.  The  usual  course  of 
cropping  was — 1,  fallow;  2,  wheat;  3,  oats ; 
4,  seeds.  The  seed  crops  were  fed  until  the 
beginning  of  June  with  ah  the  stock  of  the 
farm,  and  then  broken  up  for  a  bare  fallow 
with  a  wooden  turnwrest  plough.  The  crops 
were  about  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
once  in  four  years,  about  forty-eight  bushels 
of  oats  the  year  following,  and  hay  and  seeds 
in  the  third  year.  The  stock  consisted  of 
about  twenty-five  cows,  and  ten  young  beasts, 
which  were  sold  half-fat.  The  horses  ploughed 
four  at  a  time  in  a  line,  and  were  usually  the 
plumpest  animals  on  the  farm.  Sheep  there 
were  none,  nor  was  it  believed  passible  to 
keep  them  without  Down  feed.  Lime  was 
the  only  manure  purchased,  and  hay  the  only 
winter  food.  The  present  owner  and  farmer 
of  Ockley  Manor,  after  travelling  through 
England  to  study  the  best  specimen  of  modern 
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tenant-farming,  began  by  reducing  a  hundred 
enclosures  to  twenty,  and  by  borrowing 
enough  money  from  the  public  loan  to  drain 
the  whole  of  his  clays,  the  stiffeat  imaginable, 
three  feet  six  inches  deep.  He  would  have 
preferred  four  feet  deep,  but  the  expense 
lopped  off  six  inches.  This  indispensable 
preliminary  process  enables  him  to  grow  roots 
and  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  Southdown  sheep 
on  his  clovers  and  seeds,  with  plenty  of  cake, 
running  them  on  the  land  almost  all  the  year 
round.  To  assist  in  disintegrating  the  drained 
clay  he  avails  himself  of  u  Warne's  lK>x-fced- 
ing  "  system,  manufacturing  a  large  quantity 
of  long  straw-dung,  which,  when  ploughed  in, 
a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  fertilizing 


There  are  three  modes  of  feeding  cattle  in 
use— open  yards,  stalls,  and  boxes.  Well- 
built  yards  are  surrounded  by  sheds  for 
shelter,  the  open  space  is  dish-shaped,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  earth,  and  thickly  covered  with 
straw,  which  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  as 
the  cattle  trample  it  into  manure.  The  roofs 
of  all  the  surrounding  buildings  are  provided 
with  gutters,  and  the  rain  is  carried  into 
underground  drains.  The  liquid  manure  is 
pumped  back  upon  the  prepared  dung-heajw. 
These  yards  are  attached  to  all  root-feeding 
farms,  and  by  their  appearance  and  the  quality  j  on  this  Weald  of  Sussex  farm. 
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that  in  the  Shetland  Island  of  Unst,  "  The 
method  of  preserving  manure  is  by  leaving  it 
to  accumulate  in  the  beast-house  under  the 
cattle,  mixed  with  layers  of  grass  and  short 
heather,  till  the  beasts  cannot  enter.  When 
the  house  is  full  the  dung  is  spread  over  the 
fields."  Doubtless  the  islanders  of  Unst 
found,  in  their  damp  climate,  that  dung  col- 
lected out  doors  lost  all  its  fertilize  g  value. 
At  Ockley  farm,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
grass-land,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  best  class  of  Sussex,  or 
Devons,  or  Scots,  are  fattened  even1  year  in 
boxes,  built  cheaply  enough  of  the  timber 
from  the  condemned  hedgerows,  interlaced 
with  furze  and  plastered  with  Sussex  mud. 
Though  not  very  sumptuous  externally,  they 
are  warm  and  well  ventilated.  Twenty  Alder- 
ney  cows  eat  up  what  the  fat  cattle  leave  on 
the  pastures  (each  cow  being  tethered),  and 
supply  first-class  butter  for  Brighton  — a 
market  which  requires  the  best  description  of 
farm  produce.  In  manufacturing  districts 
quantity  pays  the  grazier  or  dairyman  the 
best,  in  fashionable  quarters  quality.  Eight 
hundred  fat  Down  sheep  and  Inmbs,  and 
about  eighty  pigs,  which  ore  sold  off  chiefly 
in  the  shape  of  what  is  popularly  called 
"  dairy-fed  pork,"  complete  the  animal  results 


of  the  cattle  fed  in  them  a  fair  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  management  of  the  tenant. 
In  stalls  the  cattle  are  tied  by  the  head  under 
cover,  with  more  or  less  straw  under  them 
according  to  the  proportion  of  arable  land. 
On  the  **  box-system n  each  beast  is  penned 
in  a  separate  compartment  under  cover,  and 
supplied  from  day  to  day  with  just  as  much 
straw  as  will  cover  the  solids  and  absorb  the 
liquid  dung.  By  the  time  the  beast  is  fat  his 
cell  in  full  of  solid  well  fermented  manure,  of 
the  most  valuable  description  for  clay  land. 
The  cattle,  whether  in  yards,  stables,  or  boxes, 
and  all  are  often  to  be  found  on  the  same 
farm,  ought  to  be  bountifully  fed  with  sliced 
or  pulped  roots  mixed  with  chaff,  hay,  oilcake, 
linseed,  or  corn.  The  extra  buildings  make 
boxes  the  most  expensive  plan,  but  in  no  way 
do  the  animals  thrive  better,  and  where  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  straw  it  is  the  most 
advantageous  method  of  manufacturing  ma- 


On  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  devoted  to 
arable  cultivation  wheat  is  grown  every  alter- 
nate year,  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  forty- 
eight  bushels  per  acre.  The  sheep  and  lambs, 
which  get  fat  on  the  clover  or  other  seeds, 
assisted  by  cake,  prepare  the  soil  for  the  al- 
ternate corn  crops,  and  have  doubled  the 
original  produce.  The  roots  fatten  the  cattle 
in  boxes,  and,  while  they  are  growing  ripe 
for  the  butcher,  they  manufacture  the  long 
straw  manure,  which  both  enriches  the  tena- 
cious soil,  and  by  its  fermentation  assists  to 
break  it  up.  Space,  light,  and  air  have  been 
gained  by  clearing  away  huge  fences,  which, 
besides  their  other  evils,  harbored  hundreds 
of  corn-consuming  vermin.  By  these  and 
such-like  methods,  all  novelties  in  Sussex, 
the  produce  of  the  farm  has  in  ten  years  been 
trebled,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  incalcu- 
lably improved ;  and  all  would  have  been 
vain,  and  much  of  it  impossible,  without  the 


nure.    Box-feeding  affords  one  more  instance  adoption  of  deep,  thorough  gridiron  drainage. 


of  the  antiquity  of  many  modern  agricultural 
practices.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  Statistical 
Survey  of  Scotland,"  published  1795,  we  read 


This  has  done  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  clay 
what  sheep-feeding  and  drill  husbandry  did 
for  the  warrens  of  Norfolk,  the  sands  of  Bed 
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ford,  and  the  Downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Dor- 
setshire. The  result,  however,  is  not  so  satis- 
factory in  a  profitable  point  of  view  as  in 
light  land  counties,  because,  as  Talpa  has 
shown  in  his  "  Annals  of  a  Clay  Farm,"  it  is 
almost  impossible  on  a  retentive  soil,  with  any 
paying  number  of  horses,  to  get  through 
more  than  one-third  of  the  ploughing  before 
winter  sets  in,  with  its  rain  and  snow.  The 
cultivators  of  the  farms  which  from  their  nat- 
ural fertility  in  dry  seasons  were  in  favor  for 
centuries,  while  what  are  now  our  finest  corn- 
growing  districts  were  Moorland  deserts,  are 
often  beaten  by  time,  prevented  as  they  are  by 
the  wet  from  getting  on  the  land,  and  obliged 
to  work  slowly  with  three  or  four  horses. 
Yet  on  autumnal  cultivation  depends  the  se- 
curity of  the  root-crops — ond  the  root-croj>s 
are  like  the  agricultural  M  Tortoise  "  of  Indian 
mythology,  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  rent- 
paying  corn  crop.  Much,  therefore,  as  deep 
drainage  has  done  for  advanced  farmers,  on 
retentive  clays,  it  has  not  done  enough,  and 
they  look  anxiously  forward  for  the  time  when 
a  perfect  steam  cultivator  will  make  them  in- 
dependent of  animal  power,  and  enable  them, 
if  needful,  to  work  night  as  well  as  day  during 
ever)'  hour  of  dry  weather. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  any  of  those  profitless  agricultural  mir- 
acles which  are  from  time  to  time  performed, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  the  class  with 
whom  turnips  are  only  associated  with  boiled 
legs  of  mutton,  and  mangold-wur2el  with 
salad.  As  little  have  we  cared  to  describe 
liquid-manure  farms,  netted  over  with  iron 
pipes,  irrigated  by  hose  and  jet,  and  a 
perpetually  pumping  steam-engine,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  while  deep  drains,  guano, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  long  straw  manure, 
and  other  aids  to  agriculture  introduced 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  give  an  early 
result,  liquid  manure,  under  an  English  sun, 
has  never  been  proved  to  be  effective,  except 
for  grass  crops  on  a  dairy  farm.  We  have 
contented  ourselves  with  selecting  illustra- 
tions which,  though  not  specimens  of  perfec- 
tion in  every  department,  for  they  all  have 
defeats,  and  in  two  out  of  three  the  buildings 
and  implements  might  easily  be  improved, 
are  yet  fair  types  of  the  system  of  cultivation 
which  is  making  rapid  progress  through  every 
district  of  England.  These  are  farms  which 
are  cultivated  on  commercial  principles,  in- 
stead of  being  mainly  expensive  raree-shows 


— farms  which  pay  fair  rents,  and  return  fair 
profits,  and  yield  an  amount  of  meat  and 
corn  which  is  at  least  double  that  raised  by 
unintelligent  farmers  in  England,  and  above 
four-fold  that  obtained  from  a  more  fertile 
soil  and  genial  sun  by  the  peasant  proprietors 
of  France  and  Germany. 

In  the  absence  of  agricultural  statistics,  we 
have  no  exact  data  for  comparing  the  produce 
of  England  before  and  since  the  era  of  "  high 
farming ;  "  but  the  following  figures  will  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  fixed  and  floating  capital 
invested  by  landlords  and  tenants  in  modern 
improvements.  Since  1839  at  least  twelve 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  guano  have  been 
imported,  for  which  not  less  than  twelve  mil- 
lions sterling  have  been  paid.  In  the  year 
1837  the  foreign  bones  imported  were  valued 
by  the  Custom  House  authorities  at  £250,000. 
After  that  date  we  have  no  return,  but  since 
1 840  one  million  at  least  has  been  paid  annu- 
ally for  bones,  sulphuric  acid,  and  artificial 
manures,  independently  of  guano.  Since 
1846  at  least  sixteen  millions  have  been  in- 
vested in  deep  thorough  drainage.  Thus  we 
have  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  thirty 
millions,  without  counting  the  value  of  new 
implements  and  machines,  purchased  every 
year  by  thousands,  or  the  large  sums  laid  out 
in  adding  to  the  productive  acreage  of  farms 
by  throwing  down  useless  hedgerows,  or  in 
rebuilding  the  rude  homesteads  that  served 
the  preceding  agricultural  generation,  and  in 
replacing  the  inferior  local  breeds  of  stock  by 
better  animals  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

There  are  other  facts  which  are  full  as 
significant.  In  1847  the  proprietor  of  a  now 
prosperous  school  of  agricultural  chemistry 
could  not,  out  of  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
find  one  who  was  willing  to  be  gratuitously 
instructed  in  the  science  for  which  farmers 
willingly  pay  him  at  present  a  heavy  ext. a 
fee.  Even  Mr.  Pusey,  who  devoted  his  .ife 
to  improvements  in  cultivation,  made  the 
mistake,  in  his  last  report,  of  undervaluing 
the  services  which  chemistry  had  rendered  to 
agriculture.  Such,  however,  is  found  to  be 
its  practical  value,  that  the  demands  of  far- 
have  created  a  class  of  chemists  who 


mors 


make  the  relative  value  of  manures  and  arti- 
ficial food  and  the  constituents  of  soils  the 
objects  of  their  especial  study.  To  such  in- 
quirers Mr.  Lawes  devotes  the  Rothamsted 
experimental  farm  and  laboratory,  an  estab- 
lishment over  which  Dr.  Gilbert  presides,  at 
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would  answer,  certainty.  We  knew  yean 
ago  that  farmyard  manure  watt  excellent ;  by 
the  light  of  chemical  science  we  learn  why  it 
ia  "  a  perfect  universal  manure,"  we  learn 
how  to  manufacture  and  employ  it  best,  and 
we  learn  why  on  clay  soils  it  may  be  aafely, 
nay  advantageously,  left  for  weeks  on  the 
surface  before  being  ploughed  in.  Chemical 
science  again  teaches  us  why  lime,  which  is 
not  an  active  manure,  although  valuable  as  a 
destroyer  of  elementB  hostile  to  fertility,  pro- 
duces great  effect  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
then  not  unfrequently  ceases  to  show  any 
admirable  lectures,  the  results  of  experiments  j  profitable  results;  it  teaches  us  to  what  crops 

guano,  to  what  superphosphate  of  lime,  to 
what  farmyard  manure  may  be  most  profit- 
ably applied,  and  when  a  mixture  of  all  three. 
Chemistry  settles  the  comparative  value  of 
linseed  cake,  cotton  cake,  and  karob  beans; 
shows  when  pulse  should  be  used  for  fatten- 
ing pig*,  and  how  to  compound  a  mixture  of 
Indian  corn  and  bean-meal  which  shall  pro- 


an  expense  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  more 
than  £1000  a  year.  Professor  Way  who  has 
lately  been  succeeded  by  Professor  Voelcker, 
was  bound  by  his  appointment  under  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  supply  analyses  to 
the  subscribers  at  certain  low  fixed  rates,  and 
he  was  amply  employed  by  the  tenant-farmer 
community.  In  the  West  of  England,  long 
considered  the  very  Baeotia  of  agriculture, 
Professor  Voelcker  delivered  last  year  at 
Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Newton  Abbott,  at 
the  request  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Society,  a  series  of  most 


carried  on  at  Cirencester,  on  such  .subjects  as 
"The  Value  of  Artificial  Manures, "  "Farm 
Yard  Manures,"  "  The  Composition  of  Fer- 
tile and  Barren  Soils,"  -  The  Nutritive  Value 
of  different  Oil-cakes."  In  1840  there  was  no 
chemist  sufficiently  familiar  with  farming  to 
treat  usefully  on  these  topics;  and  if  he 
could  have  talked  the  very  quintessence  of 


practical  wisdom,  there 


tultural  audience  prepared  to  listen  to  him. 
That  he  spoke  the  language  of  science  would 
of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the 
tenantry  throughout  the  country  that  he  did 
not  speak  the  language  of  common  sense. 
It  is  true  that  Coke  of  Holkham,  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  had  long  before  invited  the 
attention  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  the  chem- 
istry of  agriculture,  and  even  specially  re- 
tained a  Mr.  Grisewood'a  services  for  Nor- 
folk ;  but  the  public  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
instruction,  and  the  lever  of  superphosphate 
of  lime  and  guano  was  wanting  to  move 
their  minds  from  traditionary  routine.  From 
that  period  the  work  went  on  with  railroad 
celerity.    When  Mr.  Josiah  Parkes  called  on 


wasnoagri-  duce  fat  bacon  neither  hard  nor  wasteful. 


The  conclusions  of  science  were  previously 
known  empirically  to  a  few,  but  their  range 
was  limited  and  their  application  accidental. 
They  have  been  reduced  to  order  and  ren- 
dered universally  available  for  the  use  of 
plain  farmers  by  the  investigations  of  men 
like  Lawes  and  Voelcker.  As  the  latter  ob- 
serves, "  there  are  too  many  modifying  influ- 
ences of  soil,  climate,  season,  &c,  to  enable 
ua  to  establish  any  invariable  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  the  husbandman  ;  "  but  the  more 
we  can  trace  effects  to  their  causes  and  ascer- 
tain the  mode  in  which  nature  operates,  the 
nearer  we  are  to  fixed  principles  and  a  sure 
rule  of  practice. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  first  great 


Mr.  Handley  in  1837,  he  found  him  experi-  j  epoch  of  modern  agricultural  improvement 


menting  on  "  a  new  manure  called  guano." 
Ten  years  later,  although  the  consumption 
was  enormous,  many  farmers  looked  upon  its 
use  as  a  sort  of  treason,  and  met  innovators 
with  a  maxim,  which  is  in  one  sense  sound  : 
"Nothing  like  muck."  Others  equally  igno- 
rant but  more  enterprizing  used  it  freely,  and 
grew  great  crops  without  caring  to  know  the 
reason  why.  The  desire  to  ascertain  the 
why  quickly  followed,  and  has  already 
many  a  farmer  into  a  creature  of 
reason  from  a  creature  of  rule-of1  thumb. 
If  it  be  asked  what  has  been  practically 


began  with  Lord  Townshend,  who  demon- 
strated the  truth  embodied  in  the  adage, 

"  He  who  marls  sand 
May  bay  the  land," 

showed  the  value  of  the  turnip,  and,  as  we 

presume,  must  have  been  a  patron  of  the 

four-course  system,  which  had  its  rise  in  Nor* 

folk  about  the  same  time.    The  second  epoch 

was  that  of  Bakewell,  whose  principles  of 

stock-breeding  have  ever  since  continued  to 

raise,  year  by  year,  the  average  value  of  our 

meat-producing  animals.    The  third  epoch 

dates  from  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  the 


gained  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  .  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Coke  of  Holkham,  the 
investigations  of  the  agricultural  chemist,  we  |  latter  of  whom  combining  usages  which  had 
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been  very  partially  acted  upon,  brought  into]  on  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861 — an  expres- 
favor  drilled  turnip  husbandry,  earned  all  the  sion  which  was  premature  if  it  was  intended 


branches  of  farming  as  far  as  was  permitted  to  be  historic,  but  which  we  hope,  and  almost 


by  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  did  the 
inestimable  service  of  innoculating  hundreds 
of  landlords  and  tenants  with  his  own  views. 
The  fourth  epoch  if  we  were  to  take  each 
advance  from  its  earliest  dawn,  would  com- 
prise the  various  dates  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  railroad,  the  importation  of  the  first 
cargo  of  guano,  the  publication  of  Liebig's 
first  edition  of  the  «  Chemistry  of  Agricul- 
ture," and  the  deep  draining  of  the  Bone- 
setter's  field  on  Chat  Moss ;  but  in  general 
terms  it  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Oxford  in  1839,  when  farmers  began  to  be 
familiarized  with  men  of  science,  and  men  of 
science  learned  not  to  despise  agricultural 
experience.  This  last  era  is  almost  the  birth 
of  yesterday,  and  already,  as  compared  with 
any  former  period,  the  results  read  more  like 
a  page  from  the  Arabian  Nights  than  like  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  agricultural  progress. 
Deep  drainage,  artificial  manures,  artificial 
food,  improved  implements,  and  railroad  con- 
veyance, have  been  the  leading  means  by 
which  the  change  has  been  wrought  Deep 
drainage  has  brought  into  play  the  unex- 
hausted fertility  of  our  strong  clays ;  portable 

manures  and  purchased  food  have  increased  j  farmers  had  witnessed  the  vast  benefits  to  be 


believe,  will  prove  to  be  prophetic. 

"  Look  yonder  where  the  enpines  toil ; 

These  England's  arms  of  conquest  aro, 
The  trophic^  of  her  bloodless  war; 

Brave  weapons  these. 
Victorious  over  wave  and  soil, 
With  these  she  sails,  she  weaves,  she  tills, 
Pierces  the  everlasting  hills 

And  spans  the  seas." 

The  spirit  of  the  old  agriculture  and  the 
new  are  diametrically  opposite — that  of  the 
old  agriculture  was  to  be  stationary,  that  of 
the  new  is  to  progress.  When  Young  made 
his  tour  through  the  cast  of  England  in  1771, 
he  remarks  as  a  peculiarity  that  the  turnip 
cabbage  of  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  which  had  a  spe- 
cial superiority,  was  gradually  adopted  by  his 
neighbors — "  a  circumstance,"  he  adds, "  that 
would  not  happen  in  many  counties."  His 
works  are,  in  fact,  a  narrative  of  individual 
enterprise  and  general  stupidity.  A  Mr. 
Cooper  who  went  into  Dorsetshire  from  Nor- 
folk could  only  get  his  turnips  hoed  by  work- 
ing himself  year  after  year  with  his  laborers, 
and  refusing  to  be  tired  out  by  their  deliberate 
awkwardness  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his 
design.  After  he  had  continued  the  practice 
for  twenty  years,  and  all  the  surrounding 


the  crops  on  land  of  every  degree.  Mangold 
and  swedes  have  been  made  to  flourish  on 
stiff  soils,  and  cereals  on  sieve-like  sands. 
Downs  have  been  transformed  from  bare  pas 


derived  from  it,  not  a  single  one  of  them  had 
begun  to  imitate  him.  Mr.  Cooper,  with  two 
horses  abreast,  and  no  driver,  ploughed  an 
of  land  where  his  neighbors  with  four 


to  heavy  root  and  rich  grain-bearing  horses  and  a  driver  ploughed  only  thrce-quar- 
fields.    The  visitors  to  Salisbury  Plain  at  theaters  of  an  acre.    Yet  not  a  laborer  would 


agricultural  show  of  1857  were  surprised  to 
find  a  large  part  of  it  converted  into  produc- 
tive corn-land — a  change  which  has  been 
almost  entirely  effected  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  scientific  mechanic  has  provided 
the  tools  and  machinery  for  breaking  up  and 
pulverising  the  ground,  for  sowing  the  seed, 
for  gathering  the  crops,  for  preparing  it  for 
market,  for  crushing  or  cutting  the  food  for 
the  stock,  with  an  ease,  a  quickness,  and  a  per- 
fection unknown  before.  The  railroad  is  the 
connecting  medium  which  maintains  the  vast 
circulation,  conveying  the  agencies  of  pro- 
duction to  the  farmer,  and  the  produce  of  the 


touch  tliis  unclean  implement,  as  they  seemed 
to  think  it,  and  no  farmer,  with  such  an  ex- 
ample perpetually  before  his  eyes,  chose  to 
save  on  each  plough  the  wages  of  a  man,  the 
keep  of  two  horses,  and  the  extra  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  diminished  amount  of  work 
performed  in  the  day.  No  longer  ago  than 
1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel  presented  a  Farmers' 
Club  at  Tamworth  with  two  iron  ploughs  of 
the  best  construction.  On  hit*  next  visit  the 
old  ploughs  with  the  wooden  mould-boards 
were  again  at  work.  "  Sir,"  said  a  member 
of  the  club,  "  we  tried  the  iron,  and  we  be  all 
of  one  mind  that  they  made  the  weeds  grow." 
farmer  to  the  market.  The  steam-cultivator  i  On  Young  recommending  the  Dorsetshire  ag- 
is,  perhaps,  about  to  be  added  to  the  triumphs  riculturists  to  fold  their  ewes  in  the  winter 
of  mechanism,  and  then  will  be  realized  the i  they  treated  the  idea  with  contempt ;  and  on 
expression  in  the  fine  lines  of  Mr.  Thackeray  |  pressing  them  for  their  reasons,  they  replied, 
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« that  the  flock,  in  rushing  out  of  the  fold,  j 
would  tread  down  the  lamb®,"  though  no  such 
accident  hod  ever  been  heard  of,  "and  that 
the  lambs  would  not  be  able  to  find  their  dams 
in  a  large  fold,"  though  certainly,  says 
Young  "  a  lamb  in  Dorsetshire  has  as  much 
sense  as  a  lamb  elsewhere."  Whether  the 
method  bad  been  beneficial  or  not,  the  grounds 
for  rejecting  it  were  equally  absurd.  Of  two 
neighboring  counties  one  was  sometimes  a 
century  behind  the  other.  A  lazy  desire  to 
creep  with  sluggish  monotony  along  an  es- 
tablished path,  and  a  feeling  of  impatience  at 
being  pushed  into  a  novel  track,  helped  to 
maiutain  hereditary  prejudices,  and  tenants 
invented  fanciful  excuses  for  not  doing  what 
was  plainly  advantageous  to  be  done,  because 
they  preferred  present  sloth  to  future  profit. 
They  were  like  a  man  who  had  lain  upon  one 
side  till  he  shrunk  from  the  trouble  of  turning 
over  to  the  other,  though  when  the  process 
was  performed  the  new  posture  might  be  ea- 
sier than  the  old.  But  once  roused  and  put 
in  motion,  and  the  inherent  reluctance  to  stir 
being  overcome,  the  gain  in  interest  as  well 
as  in  pocket  was  felt  to  be  great  He  who 
has  profited  by  one  innovation  is  ready  to  try 
another,  and  his  pride  and  his  pleasure  is  to 
improve  where  his  fathers  gloried  in  resisting 
improvement.  There  are  still  large  districts 
of  England  which  have  yet  to  be  converted  to 
a  rational  system  of  agriculture — landlords  | 


I  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  man- 
agement which  attract  or  create  intelligent 
tenants — and  tenants  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  land  is  made  to  double 
its  increase.  But  the  wave  of  agricultural 
progress  has  acquired  irresistible  might,  and 
they  must  mount  it  or  it  will  sweep  them 
away.  The  beat  thing  which  can  be  done  for 
these  laggards  in  the  race  is  to  persuade  them 
to  take  in  an  agricultural  newspaper,  to  get 
them  to  consult  the  commercial  travellers 
who  collect  orders  for  the  manufacturers  of 
artificial  manures,  to  talk  them  into  replen- 
ishing their  worn-out  implements  from  the 
mart  of  the  great  makers,  to  prevail  on  them 
to  visit  the  annual  shows  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  throw  them,  in  short,  in 
the  way  of  seeing  the  products  of  advanced 
husbandry,  and  of  hearing  the  ideas  of  en- 
lightened cultivators.  By  some  or  all  of  these 
means  they  may  be  put  upon  the  high-road 
to  improvement,  and  when  they  have  gone  an 
inch  there  is  little  fear,  unless  they  are  afflict- 
ed by  a  hopeless  incapacity,  that  they  will  re- 
fuse to  go  the  ell.  He  who  lives  within  the 
diameter  of  a  little  circle  has  ideas  as  narrow 
as  his  horizon,  but  the  influence  of  numbers 
and  skill  together  is  irresistible,  and  no  im- 
personation of  ignorance  or  bigotry  has  proba- 
bly ever  visited  a  single  great  agricultural  ex- 
hibition without  returning  a  wiser  and  a  bet- 
|  ter  farmer. 


William  Alexander  Duer,  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  died  on  Sunday,  at 
the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  A.  G.  King,  in 
this  city,  in  tho  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Duer  was  attacked,  about  ten  days  previ- 
ous to  his  deaih,  with  angina  pectoris,  a  disease 
to  which  ho  has  formerly  been  subject.  The 
attack  was  Tcry  violent,  and  his  sufferings  were 
intense  throughout  his  sickness,  until  within  an 
hour  of  his  death.  On  Friday  hope*  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery,  but  they  were  soon  dis- 
sipated by  a  return  of  the  most  violent  form  of 
the  disease.  At  about  eleven  on  Saturday  night 
bis  pastor  was  sent  for,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
interview,  about  half-post  eleven,  ho  sank  into 
a  profound  sleep,  from  which  ho  never  awoke. 
He  died  quietly,  almost  without  a  struggle. 

Thronghout  bis  sickness  Judge  Duer  bore  his 
sufferings  with  great  fortitude,  and  expressed 
to  the  will  of  Heaven. 


Judge  Duer  was  a  grandson  of  Lord  Sterling, 
and  claimed  the  title.  He  was  for  several  years 
a  distinguished  member  of  tho  Legislature  of 
New  York,  representing  Dutchess  county,  and 
was  a  leader  in  the  old  Federal  party.  In  1S18 
ho  removed  to  Albany,  where  ho  was  again 
elected  to  represent  that  county  in  tho  state 
;  legislature.  He  joined  tho  Democratic  party 
!  in  1818,  and  took  ground  against  Governor 
Clinton. 

In  1823  he  was  appointed  Circuit  Judgofor 
the  circuit  embracing  Albany,  Columbia,  Rens- 
selaer, and  some  other  counties.  After  filling 
this  office  for  several  years,  ho  removed  to  tho 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  appointed  President 
of  Columbia  College.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
life  of  his  ancestor,  Lord  Sterling,  and  of  a 
work  on  constitutional  jurisprudence.  —  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post,  31  J/ay. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  MAY. 

The  most  lively  floating  topics  of  late  are : 
the  preparations  for  laving  down  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  cable — the  fitting  up  of  the  Levia- 
than— the  new  arrangements,  and  the  Tech- 
nological Museum  at  the  Crystal  Palace — the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
with  an  admirable  "collection  of  paintings — 
the  underground  railway — the  London  drain- 
age, and  Thames  embankment  question — the 
recasting  of  Big  Ben,  and  the  noble  aspect 
of  the  Parliament  House,  now  that  the  tow- 
ers are  stripped  of  their  scaffolds — Professor 
Owen's  lectnres  on  palteontology  at  the 
School  of  Mines  —  the  soirees  given  at  Bur- 
lington House,  by  Lord  Wrottesley,  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
president  of  the  Linnsean  Society — and  the 
fifteen  candidates  selected  for  election  into 
the  Royal  Society  ,  among  whom  are  David 
Livingstone,  Harvey  the  psychologist,  Haugh- 
ton  the  geologist,  of  Dublin,  H.  D.  Rogprs, 
of  Boston,  now  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Glasgow,  Waugh,  chief  of  the  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  India,  and  discoverer  of 
Mount  Everest,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  others  of  good  repute. 
Moreover,  people  have  not  yet  left  off  talk- 
ing about  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization, 
a  hook  of  800  pnges,  which  comprise  a  part 
only  of  the  introduction.  What  will  the 
history  itself  number  ?  Most  readers  con- 
sider the  book  to  be  like  the  author's  lecture 
On  Women  at  the  Royal  Institution  j  bril- 
liant, but  fallacious.  Mr.  Buckle,  neverthe- 
less, is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  person 
now  rising  in  the  literary  hemisphere.  He 
is  described  to  us  as  a  young  man  of  fortune, 
who,  up  to  eighteen,  received  scarcely  any 
education — has  never  been  at  any  school  or 
college — but  has  nevertheless  studied  pro- 
foundly, and  made  wonderful  acquirements. 
He  lives  quietiv  with  his  mother  Ml  London, 
and  may  be  safd  to  spend  his  days  and  nights 
amongst  books,  of  which  he  possesses  a  vast 
store. — And  students  are  congratulating  one 
another,  and  Mr.  Panizzi,  on  the  success  of 
the  new  reading-room  at  the  British  Muse- 
um, as  j) roved  by  the  fact  that,  it  was  visited 
by  94,370  readers  in  1857;  that  is,  including 
the  visits  to  the  old  room  from  January  to 
May,  the  new  room  not  having  been  opened 
till  "the  latter  month.  This  Is  a  triumph,  and 
Londoners  may  well  be  proud  of  a  room 
which  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  The 
number  of  readers  in  1856  was  53,422. 

As  regards  the  telegraph,  there  appears 
now  to  be  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
could  by  any  possibility  have  been  expected 
last  year,  considering  the  hurried  way  in 
which  the  preparations  were  made.  Great 
schemers  too  often  forget  that  time  shows 


but  little  respect  to  the  things  he  has  not 
had  a  pretty  good  share  in  the  formation  o* 
In  the  present  instance,  the  cable  has  been 
coiled  on  board  the  Agamemnon  and  Niaga- 
ra, with  all  needful  carefulness ;  and  an  al- 
most self-acting  paving-out  machine  or  break 
has  been  constructed,  which  is  to  obviate  all 
the  shocks  and  plunges  a  ship  encounters  on 
a  rolling  sea.  Mr.  Appold  has  applied  to 
this  break  the  principle  of  his  crank,  so  much 
detested  by  prisoners  condemned  to  hard 
labor,  as  much  for  its  utter  unprofitableness, 
as  for  its  destressing  monotonv.  Henceforth, 
the  unlucky  wind-grinders  will  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  remembering  that  for  once  the 
crank  has  done  noble  service.  The  two  ves- 
sels are  to  steam  away  to  the  centre  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  the  two  lengths  of  cable  will 
be  united,  and  then  Agamemnon  will  make 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Newfoundland,  and 
Niagara  to  Valentia  Bay,  and  each  thus  hav- 
ing the  shortest  possible  voyage,  we  may 
hope  that  the  grand  experiment  will  be 
crowned  with  the  success  it  so  eminently  de 
serves.  The  interest  it  has  excited  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  spent  four  evenings  of 
their  ordinary  meetings  in  a  discussion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  sinking  the  cable  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  of  preserving  it  there. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  a  coat  of  con- 
crete would  form  round  the  cable,  and  give 
sufficient  protection. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  besides  certain  desira- 
ble improvements  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, has  now,  in  the  second  gallery  of  the 
great  transept,  an  excellent  collection  of  natr 
ural  products  and  manufactures,  forming  an 
instructive  technological  museum.  It  has 
been  arranged  and  classified  by  Dr.  Price; 
and  now,  with  this  and  the  museums  at  Ken- 
sington and  the  British  Museum,  it  will  be 
the  Londoners'  own  fault  if  they  become  not 
well  informed  on  common  things,  and  un- 
common things  too. 

As  regards  the  metropolitan  drainage- 
question,  a  new  report  has  been  drawn  up, 
showing  that  the  former  estimated  cost  may 
be  reduced  in  amount  :  it  recommends  that 
the  outfalls  should  be  placed  on  each  ban* 
of  the  Thames  between  Woolwich  and  Erith, 
1  and  asserts — what  has  long  been  kn  iwn  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject — that 
the  statements  so  often  made  as  to  the  nox- 
ious influence  of  the  Thames  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. A  tidal  river  must  necessarily  be  mud- 
dy ;  the  water  in  its  recurrent  flow  produces 
no  ill  effects;  it  is  the  mud-banks  only  which 
taint  the  air.  Hence,  by  carrying  the  out- 
falls down  to  the  locality  proposed,  and  bv 
embanking  the  stream  in  its  passage  through 
the  metropolis,  the  deposition  of  mud  will 
be  prevented,  and  the  bottom  will  never  be 
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left  dry  at  low-water.  The 


harmful 


experiment «  on  (he  Influence  of  Light 


condition  of  river-water  is  when  mixed  with  on  Animals,  and  finds  that  those  creatures 

sea-water,  as  near  the  mouth.    The  report  which  breathe  from  the  skin,  and  have  neither 

insists  upon  the  embankments,  not  only  for  lungs   nor  branchiae,  undergo  remarkable 

the  improvement  of  the  channel,  but  also  for  modifications  under  different  colored  rays, 

the  architectural  embellishment  of  the  city.  He  exposed  the  eggs  of  Hies  (Mwfca  car- 

and  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.    And  naria)  under  bell-glasses  of  six  different 

are  not  open  spaces  for  recreation  indispensa-  colors  :  little  maggots  were  hatched  from  all; 

Lie  in  a  city  where,  as  in  the  week  ending  but  those  under  the  blue  and  violet  rnys  were 

March  13,  a  child  is  born  every  five  minutes?  more  than  a  third  larger  than  those  under 

There  is  to  be  a  new  park  of  forty  acres  in  the  green.    Frogs,  which  by  reason  of  their 

the  neighborhood  of  the  Kensington  Muse-  naked  skin,  are  very  sensitive  to  light,  give  off 

urn  ;  why  not  lay  out  Smithfield  as  play-  half  as  much  more  carbonic  acid  in  a  given 

ground  lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  time  under  the  green  ray  as  under  the  red  ; 

live  at  Kensington  ?    Play  favors  physical  but  if  the  frogs  are  skinned,  and  the  experi- 

dcvclopmeut ;  hence  London  and  Londouers  ment  is  repealed,  the  excess  is  then  with  those 

would  alike  be  gainers.  under  the  red  ray.    Frogs  placed  in  a  dark 

Papers  luive  been  read  and  discussed  be-  chamber  lose  one-half  less  of  moisture  by 

fore  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  progress  of  evajwration,  than  when  placed  in  common 

the  electric  telegraph  —  on  iron — and  the  daylight.    Heuce  it  appears  that  these  poor 

progress  and  present  slate  of  British  mining;  amphibia,  which  some  physiologists  believe 

the  last  no  uuimportant  subject,  seeing  that  were  created  for  experimental  iHirjwses,  after 

our  metalliferous   products  are  valued  at  having  furnished  data  as  to  the  phenomena 

£35.000.000  a  year.    One  of  the  results  of  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  the 

the  war  with  Russia  was  a  marked  improve-  effect  of  poisons  on  both,  and  thereby  advane- 

ment  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  this  ing  the  science  of  physiology,  are  now  to  be 

has  suggested  the  way  for  further  improve-  toriured  into  manifestations  of  the  influence 

merits.    Bessemcr's  process  is  still  being  ex-  of  light,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. — M.  de 

periniented  on,  with  a  view  to  perfection  ;  la  li  ve,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Treatise 

and  there  is  another  kind  of  interest  attach-  on  Electricity,  just  published,  reviews  the 

ing  to  mining  subjects  ;  a  plan  has  been  laid  whole  science  of  electro-physiology ;  and  re- 

before  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  minds  practitioners  that,  as  the  ditfereiice  be- 

Itobert  AytOtm,  for  working  coal-mines  in  a  tween  the  electricity  of  the  muscles  and  of 

way  that  renders  explosions  impossible  ;  and  1  the  nerves  is  now  clearly  established,  so  must 

he  suggests  that  in  mines  worked  on  the  they  be  careful  in  applying  their  remedies, 

present  system,  44  rooms  of  refuge  "  should  |  not  to  waste  on  the  muscles,  which  are  the 


be  established,  to  which,  in  case  of  explosion, 
the  miners  might  fly  from  the  effects  of  the 
afler-damp. 

Mr.  Mallet  has  returned  from  Naples  with 
a  full  rcjiort  of  the  terrible,  yet  interesting 


best  conductors,  the  electric  currents  intended 
solely  for  the  nerves. 

The  Geological  Society  have  had  a  paper 
on  "  Changes  of  Level  in  Sicily,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  ;  n  and  one  on  the  44  Natural  Origin 


phenomena  of  the  earthquakes  which  occurred  I  of  Rock  Basins  " — a  question  which,  it  might 
m  that  kingdom  a  few  months  ago.  He  |  be  thought,  had  been  decided  long  ago  in 
found  that  (he  particulars  hitherto  published  ;  favor  of  nature.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  busily 
concerning  the  catastrophe  are  by  no  means  i  employed  on  the  important  subject  of  volcanic 
exaggerated.  Whole  districts  are  literally- 
ruined,  turned  upside  down,  as  it  were;  anil 
one  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed — 
a  place  as  large  as  Tamworth — was,  to  use 
his  own  figure  of  speech,  reduced  to  powder. 
He  explored  the  effects  of  the  shocks  as  far 
as  they  were  visible  in  all  directions,  and  has 


geology;  and  it  appears,  to  the  no  small  pride 
and  encouragement  of  geologists,  that  the 
more  discoveries  are  made  in  their  favorite 
science,  the  more  do  there  appear  still  to 
make.  Mr.  Henwood,  while  considering  the 
numerous  observations  he  has  made  on  the 
temperature  of  mines,  sets  on  foot  the  inquiry: 


arrived  at  many  important  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  heat  below  the  surface  is  c.iused 
earthquake   phenomena  generally;   all  of  J  by  central  fire,  or  by  the  simple  juxtaposition 
which,  as  well  as  details  of  his  journey,  and 
pictures  of  the  havoc,  will  appear  in  due  time 
in  a  scientific  journal.    The  journey,  made  in 
a  severe  season,  exposed  him  to  much  priva- 
tion ;  and  l»esides  witnessing  the  frightful 
destitution,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and 
delayed  thereby  for  three  weeks. 
In  Fiance,  M.  Beclard  has  made  some 


of  different  rocks?  And  talking  of  mines, 
there  is  something  to  wonder  at  in  the  returns 
from  the  Burra  Burra  copper-mines.  South 
Australia.  The  first  excavations  were  made 
in  September,  1845,  by  twelve  miners ;  now 
the  number  of  miners  is  more  than  a  thou- 
sand, the  ore  hitherto  dug  has  yielded  28,000 
tons  of  copper ;  and  a  settlement  uumbering 
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5000  souls  is  established  in  the  neighborhood. 
— By  news  from  Bahia  we  learn  that  about 
eighty  leagues  from  that  city,  near  the  San 
Francisco  river,  a  great  natural  deposit  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  has  been  discovered,  extending  for 
sixteen  miles  along  a  valley. — Mr.  Colquboun 
Grant,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  gives  a  description  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  well  worthy  of  consideration,  seeing 
how  much  has  been  said  concerning  that 
island  as  a  field  for  emigration.  It  is  270 
miles  long,  and  from  40  to  60  miles  wide  on 
the  avernge,  with  but  comparatively  a  small 
proportion  of  land  available  for  cultivation, 
which  is  found  upon  the  coast.  The  interior 
is  descril>ed  as  hopelessly  barren  and  dreary. 
The  settlement  of  Victoria,  founded  in  1843 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  one  of  the 
pleasant esl  sUcs.  But  worst  of  all  is  the 
climate ;  nothing  but  snow  and  rain  from 
October  to  March,  and  parching  heat  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  the  words  of  the  Jesuit 
missionary — "  huit  mois  d'hiver,  et  quatre 
mois  d'eufer." 

Another  fact  conne<t?d  with  geology  is  the 
composition  of  building  sandstones,  on  which 
some  important  information  has  recently  been 
laid  bclore  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Bloxam  made  experiments  on  sandstone 
taken  from  Craigleith  quarry  and  other  places 
near  Edinburgh,  and  finds,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  disintegration,  that  even  pure  water 
will  dissolve  something  out ;  carbonic  acid 
more;  and  free  mineral  acids,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  rain-water  of  towns,  most.  The 
absorbent  power  is  astonishingly  great ;  a 
block  of  stone,  submitted  to  a  drying  process, 
lost  nearly  six  fluid  ounces  to  the  cubic  foot ; 
another  block,  soaked  in  water,  gained  more 
than  three  pints  and  a  half  to  the  cubic  foot. 
Remarking  on  these  properties,  Dr.  George 
Wilson  trulv  says,  "  the  error  of  those  who 
hope  to  render  buildings  dry,  by  constructing 
their  walls  of  solid  sandstone,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent."  Architects  and  builders 
will  do  well  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when 
drawing  plans  for  new  houses,  or  when  ex- 
amining the  specimens  of  building-stone  from 
Scotland  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

An  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment melius  attention.  For  some  years, 
a  notion  had  grown  into  a  belief  that  certain 
manufactories  were  prejudicial  to  health  and 
vegetation,  and  so  much  disquiet  arose  there- 
upon, especially  in  the  province  of  Namtir, 
that  the  governor  reported  it  to  the  home 
department  at  Brussels.  A  commission  was 
appointed,  two  chemists  and  two  botanists, 
who,  commencing  their  inquiry  in  June,  18,55, 
pursued  it  carefully  for  several  months,  con- 
lining  themselves  to  factories  in  which  sul- 


{>huric  acid,  soda,  copperas,  and  chloride  of 
ime  were  made.  The  two  chemists  watched 
the  processes,  and  noted  the  escape  of  gases 
from  the  chimneys.  They  consider  soda-fac- 
tories to  be  the  most  noxious,  and  tall  chim- 
neys more  hurtful  than  short  ones,  because  of 
the  greater  surface  over  which  they  diffuse 
the  vapors;  and  tall  chimney's,  by  quickening 
the  draught,  discharge  gases  which  otherwise 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  passage.  1  lencc, 
contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opinion  in 
this  country,  they  hold  that  there  is  less  dis- 
persion of  deleterious  vapors  with  a  short 
chimney  than  a  tall  one. 

The  botanists  on  their  part  show,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  that  the  effect  on  vegetation  is 
most  shown  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent 
winds,  and  more  during  rains  and  fogs  than 
in  clear  weather.  They  establish  beyond  a 
doubt  the  hurtful  influence  of  smoke,  due  to 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  they  find  that  the  greatest  distance 
at  which  the  mischief  is  observable  is  2000 
metres  (a  little  over  an  English  mile) ;  the 
least  600  metres.  They  enumerate  thirty- 
four  kinds  of  trees  which  appear  to  be  most 
susceptible  of  harm,  beginning  with  the  com- 
mon hornbeam  ( Carpinus  Iittuhu),  and  end- 
ing with  the  alder ;  and  between  these  two 
occur,  in  sequence,  beech,  sycamore,  lime, 
poplar,  apple,  rose,  aud  hop.  As  regards  the 
effect  on  the  health  of  men  and  animals,  the 
commission  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  per 
cent,  to  be  lower  now  in  the  surrounding 
population  than  before  the  factories  were 
established :  from  1  in  58  it  has  fallen  to  1  in 
66.  One  reason  for  this  improvement  may 
consist  in  the  better  means  of  living  arising 
out  of  the  wages  earned  in  the  factories. 
However,  the  commission  wind  up  their 
rejiort  with  an  assurance  that  health,  either 
of  men  or  horses,  suffers  nothing  from  the 
factories,  and  vegetation  so  little,  that  farmers 
and  graziers  may  dismiss  their  fears,  and  the 
government  refrain  from  interfering. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  is 
actively  engaged  in  multiplying  stations  for 
meteorological  observa'ion  throughout  the 
Austrian  empire.— In  Up|x>r  Canada,  the  edu- 
cation office  at  Toronto  has  made  arrange- 
ments whereby  certain  senior  grammar-schools 
all  over  the  province  shall  be  furnished  with 
trustworthy  instruments  made  in  England  for 
taking  complete  series  of  observations  ;  from 
all  of  which  wc  may  hope  for  valuable  results. 
— There  are,  again,  certain  curious  weather- 
facts  to  record  :  on  the  21st  of  April  it  was 
hotter  in  Turin — 65  degrees — than  in  any  of 
the  stations  in  correspondence  with  Paris,  two 
of  which  are  Algiers  and  Madrid  ;  but  here 
in  Loudon  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
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to  76  degrees,  and  the  j  504,000,000,  an 


1856.     Ai  many  letters 


of  26  million  over 
through  the 


Lovers  of  ancient  art  will  he  gratified  to  '  Manchester  post-office  alone  as  were  delivered 
hear  that  a  considerable  collection  of  the  ]  in  the  whole  of  Ku**ia  in  1S55— namely,  16 
Bud  rum  antiquities  are  now  the  British-  million.  The  average  distribution  of  that 
MuRuem.  They  are  believed  to  be  of  the  age  astounding  number  of  letters  was  21  to  every 
of  Mausolu*. —  The  postmaster-general's  re-  person  in  England,  16  in  Scotland,  and  9  in 
port  shows  that  the  number  of  letters  de-  Ireland- 


aver 


ed  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857 


Tiib  Wai.led  Lakes  op  Tne  "West. — 
Madisox,  Wis.,  April  29. —  "I  recollect  you 
made  mention  of  the  '  Walled  Lake '  in  Iowa, 
which  I  suggested  was  simply  an  accumulation 
of  boulders  thrown  and  deposited  together  by 
the  joint  action  of  water  and  ice.  In  all  the 
notices  I  have  seen  of  it,  the  probability  of  its 
being  an  artificial  structure  was  not  questioned, 
I  fearing  it  might  be  '  seconded '  as  a  fact,  and 
the  public  mind  misled. 

"  Prof.  Daniels,  our  State  Geologist,  who,  by 
long  and  most  extensive  observations  in  this 
State  and  Iowa,  is  eminently  qualified  to  treat 
intelligently  of  the  subject,  "at  my  solicitation, 
has  furnished  the  inclosed  paper,  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Ethnologieal  Society.  Prof. 
Daniels  is  a  gentleman  of  careful  observation 
and  singular  ability  ;  and  constantly  engaged  in 
scientific  investigations,  which  he  performs  with 
the  keenest  relish.  Ho  is  now  engaged  in  the 
geological  survey  of  our  State,  &c. 

Geo.  P.  Df.laflaixe. 
To  Theodore  Dwight,  Esq., 

Rcc.  Sec.  Am.  Ethnological  Soc." 

Extract  from  the  Letter  of  Prof.  Daniels. 

"Madisox,  April  25.  —  I  have  just  read  the 
notice  of  a  Walled  Lakt  in  Wright  county,  Iowa, 
to  which  you  called  my  attention.  I  recognise  in 
the  description  a  phenomenon  common  in  the 
north-west,  though  perhaps  rarely  exhibited  as 
perfectly  as  in  the  case  here  stated.  Walls 
similar  to  that  described  occur  around  many  of 
our  lakes,  and  around  marshes  which  have  been 
lakes  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

"  Those  walls  are  usually  composed  of  bonl- 
ders,  and  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  regularity, 
from  mere  confused  heaps  of  rock  to  the  compact 
structure,  and  appearance  of  an  artificial  wall. 
They  are  due  to  the  conjoint  action  of  those 
potent  agencies,  ice  and  water,  acting  upon  the 
drift  formation  which  is  always  found  where 
those  walled  lakes  occur.  Let  us  suppose  a  lake 
occupying  a  basin  surrounded  by  banks  of  drift. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  drift  of  this  region 
consists  of  attenuating  beds  of  sand,  gravel  and 
clay,  intermingled  with  boulders.  The  action 
of  the  waves  and  falling  rains  upon  the  banks 
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I  will  remove  the  lighter  and  finer  particles,  from 
year  to  year,  Car  into  tin'  lake.  The  boulders, 
commingled  with  the  fine  material,  hetng  heavy 
and  difficult  of  transport,  will  drop  down  nearly 
at  the  points  where  they  lay,  ana  remain  scat- 
tered along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

"  If,  now,  the  lake  is  frozen,  the  expansive 
force  of  the  ice  pushes  up  everything  movable 
near  the  shore,  and  forms  a  ridge  at  the  upper- 
most limit  reached  by  the  congealed  water  in 
expanding.  This  ridge  will  consist  mainly  of 
boulders,  covered  by  and  mixed  with  sand, 
gravel,  and  the  exuvire  of  the  shore.  When  the 
ice  melts,  everything  but  the  boulders  is  soon 
washed  away  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  towards 
the  lake ;  and  the  boulders  arc  there  exposed, 
forming  a  rough  wall.  Subsequent  congelations 
crowd  the  boulders  closer  together,  against  the 
bonk  or  ridge,  and  render  the  wall  more  perfect. 
In  this  manner  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  r 
and  Minnesota  have  often  become  girt  with 
walls,  having  a  very  artificial  character,  properly 
referable  to  physical  laws,  operating  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

"  Several  other  lakes  exist  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  around  whose  shores  the  parallel  ridges 
and  linos  of  boulders  mark  the  ancient  action  of 
the  same  causes.  The  third  lake  exhibits  this 
agency  very  finelv  ,  and  a  very  extensive  marsh, 
including  about  15O0  acres  of  bog  and  peat,  ten 
miles  west  of  this  place,  shows  a  very  splendid 
specimen  of  this  natural  wall-building,  several 
miles  in  length.  This  is  Lake  Menona,  which 
forms  the  southeast  boundary  of  our  city.  This 
marsh,  like  mo6t  other  marshes,  was  the  basin 
of  an  ancient  lake,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
boulders  marks  its  outer  limits.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  ridges  and  walls  to  be  pushed 
np  much  higher  than  the  adjacent  land  outside. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  water  in  the  lake  might  thus  stand  at  a 
level  above  the  land  beyond  the  bank  beyond  its 
barriers. 

"  I  see  nothing  in  the  Iowa  case  that  should 
constitute  it  an  exception.  In  your  minute  ob- 
servation in  the  west,  you  must  have  encountered 
frequent  cases  of  this  kind. 

Edward  Daxiels.'' 

To  Geo.  P.  Dolaplaine,  Esq. 
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From  Household  Words. 
SPIRITS  OVER  THE  WATER. 

American*  religionist*  hate  long  since  left 
their  Emerson  and  their  Ossoli  for  behind  in 
the  great  race  after  spiritual  truths,  as  being 
too  common-place  and  simple  souls  to  "  thrill 
in  harmony  with  the  secret  sympathies  of  the 
universe."  The  denizens  about  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  may  indeed  express  their  devo- 
tional feelings  vulgarly  enough,  as  in  their 
well  known  invitation  to  camp  meeting,  ad- 
dressed  to  their  poorer  brethren  : 

"  Come  wretched,  come  filthy, 
Come  ragged,  come  bare ; 
You  can't  look  too  horrid, 
Come  just  as  you  air ;  " 

or  in  their  little  less  celebrated  compliment 
to  the  sagacity  of  Providence : 

"  You  will  have  to  rise  up  airiy 
If  you  want  to  take  in  Heaven ;  " 

but  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  upon  the  same 
great  continent  there  is  also  a  very  large 
party  to  counterbalance  them.  It  has  been 
not  untruely  written,  that  a  genius  requires 
something  of  a  genius  to  appreciate  and 
translate  him  to  others ;  and,  similarly,  the 
circles  of  American  spiritualism  seem  to  de- 
mand a  medium  of  a  supernatural  kind,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  "  understanded  of  the 
*  people  "  in  Great  Britain. 

A  number  of  the  Spiritual  Age  newspaper 
is  before  us,  the  objects  of  which  journal  arc 
not  less  obviously  and  perspicuously  pro- 
claimed by  its  allegorical  frontispiece,  than 
•by  its  lucid  and  elaborate  prospectus.  The 
frontispiece  exhibits  a  man  in  the  costume  of 
-a  stage  brigand,  without  his  hat,  climbing 
^p  a  mountain  during  a  thunder-storm,  with 
a  roll  in  his  hand  (of  parchment)  and  ejacu- 
lating the  words  of  the  dying  Goethe :  "  Light, 
more  light !  "  although  there  is  a  considerable 
thunder-bolt  bursting  immediately  over  his 
unprotected  head.  The  prospectus  declares 
this  newspaper  to  be  the  ablest  possible  ex- 
ponent of  the  philosophy  and  practical  uses 
of  the  grand  spiritual  reformation  now  in 
progress  ;  to  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  nature,  laws,  relations,  and  functions  of 
man;  to  the  mysterious  casualties  and  ad- 
ventures of  departed  human  spirits ;  to  the 
rational  philosophy  of  spiritualism;  and  to 
the  reduction  of  the  accumulated  spiritual 
elements  to  a  scientific  and  demonstrative 
iform. 

The  Spiritual  Age  (for  it  says  so  itself,  and 
surely  it  ought  to  know  best)  is  free,  liberal, 
rational,  and  religious ;  catholic,  fearless, 
searching,  and  critical  in  its  analyses  on  all 
subjects;  righteous  in  its  judgments  of  men 
and  things.  The  miscellaneous  department 
■contains  mythic  and  spiritual  stories  (and  there 


are  bound  to  say,  no  other  adjectives  could  be 
with  fitness  applied),  in  which  the  subtle  ele- 
ments and  panics  of  the  spirit-world,  and  the 
most  thrilling  actual  soul-experiences  of  the 
Kving  world,  are  brought  out  in  the  most  at- 
tractive form.  These  are  copiously  empha- 
sized by  innumerable  capital  and  italic  letters. 
There  are  no  more  italic*  throughout  the 
long  remainder  of  the  prospectus,  save  at  the 
end,  where  we  are  informed,  that  the  Spirit- 
ual Age  is  published  every  Saturday  at  num- 
ber fourteen,  Bromficld  Street  (up-stairs), 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  the  small  charge  of 
two  dollars  per  annum,  Invariably  in  Ad- 
vance. This  extreme  distinctness  as  to 
money  matters,  at  the  end  of  so  much  spirit- 
ual vagueness,  does,  we  confess,  rather  jar 

J>n  our  feelings,  as  partaking  in  some  degree 
the  nature  of  a  bathos ;  nor  do  we  find, 
upon  examination  of  the  Age  itself,  that  the 
Almighty  Dollar  is  altogether  lost  sight  of 
even  by  folks  "  devoted  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  mankind." 

Mrs.  E.  T.  French,  for  instance,  clairvoyant 
physician,  New  York,  advertises  in  good  bold 
type  (miraculous  as  her  powers  are,  and 
yearning  as  her  heart  continually  is  to  effect 
the  permanent  cure  of  the  whole  suffering 
human  family),  that  it  is  useless  sending  "  a 
lock  of  your  hair,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
prominent  symptoms  •  of  your  complaint  to 
her,  without  an  accompaniment  of  five  dol- 
lars. This  lady  seems  to  be  in  some  sort  the 
property  of  a  ^lr.  CuthberUon,  subscriber  (?), 
who  also  "  feels  it  a  duty  he  owes  to  suffering 
humanity,'*  to  supply  at  the  same  price,  six 
bottle*  securely  boxed,  of  Mrs.  F.'s  Lung  and 
Cough  Syrup,  External  Fluid,  and  other 
wonder-working  compounds,  to  invalids  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Any  suspicions 
which  might  arise  under  other  circumstances, 
of  a  quack  doctor  playing  into  the  hands  of  a 
quack  apothecary,  are  of  course  set  at  rest 
at  once,  in  the  case  of  a  Healing  Medium 
and  a  Subscriber  in  constant  intercourse  with 
angels. 

There  are  about  forty  of  these  blessings  to 
civilization,  who  advertise  in  the  one  sheet ; 
each  of  whom,  as  we  read  on,  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  powers  more  supernatural  than 
the  preceding.  Phsychometnc  delineation  of 
character  is  imparted  at  forty-five,  Bond 
Street,  Salem,  Mass.,  for, — when  we  consider 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  information, 
— the  ridiculously  small  charge  of  a  dollar  and 
a-hulf.  A.  C.  Styles,  independent  clairvoyant, 
gives  accurate  diagnosis  of  any  disease,  ac- 
cording to  a  sliding  scale  of  charges  :  thus, 
when  the  patient  is  present,  two  dollars ; 
when  a  lock  of  his  hair  only  is  present,  and 
prominent  symptom  is  given,  three  dollars ; 


when  lock  of  hair  is  present,  but  prominent 
is  one  in  this  particular  number  to  which  we  I  symptom  is  not  given,  five  dollars.  Which 
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•eems  as  if,  without  a  leading  feature  of  the 
case,  Independent  Clairvoyant  is  somewhat 
•tlbject  to  error.  To  insure  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Styles,  the  fee  and  postage-stamp  must 
be  in  all  canes  paid  in  advance. 

The  most  common  charge  is  from  one  to 
five  dollars  for  answering  or  deciphering 
sealed  letters.  Clearly,  if  the  letters  were 
the  property  of  those*  who  bring  them  to 
these  mighty  seers  to  he  read,  the  easier  as 
well  as  cheaper  method  would  be,  for  the 
proprietors  to  open  and  read  them  for  them- 
selves j  and  therefore  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  an  impression,  that  the  clients  of 
these  gifted  spiritualists  must  needs  be  prying 
persons,  who  have  temporarily  abstracted  let- 
ters intended  for  the  post-office,  and  who  wish 
to  become  possessed  of  their  contents  with- 
out incurring  the  felonious  responsibility  of 
breaking  the  seals. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Osborn,  Clairvoyant  and  Heal- 
ing Medium,  who  dates  from  the  Home  for 
the  Afflicted,  cures,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  brethren  by  the  simple  act  of  Laying  on 
of  Hands,  a  long  list  of  chronic  diseases,  ex- 
tending from  consumption  to  paralysis.  Dr. 
H.  II.  Newcombe  disclaims  this  power  as  well 
as  the  use  of  stereotyped  medicines,  but  en- 
joys in  place  of  those  advantages  the  follow- 
ing privilege :  his  prescriptions  are  given  by  a 
spirit,  formerly  an  ancient  English  physician, 
and  medicines  are  thence  prepared  for  each 
individual  case.  What  sins  could  any  emi- 
nent physician  have  possibly  committed  to 
justify  such  a  fearful  punishment  in  the  other 
world  as  this  ?  To  become  the  medical  ad- 
viser, and  that  without  fee,  of  all  the  afflicted 
fools  who  go  to  Suffolk  Place,  Boston,  for 
he  In. 

Not  only  are  there  Medium  apothecaries, 
whose  14  spiritual,  clairvoyant,  ana  mesmeric 

Erescriptions  are  carefully  prepared,"  and 
ighly  gifted  butchers,- bakers,  and  candle- 
stick-makers of  all  kinds,  anxious  to  secure 
the  patronage  of  the  spiritual  public ;  but 
even  lawyers  are  touting  for  transcendental 


Counsellor  at  Law,  Jabey  Woodman,  of 
Portland,  who  practises  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  York,  Oxford,  and  Androscog- 
gin, and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
trusts  that  the  friends  of  truth  in  Boston  and 
New  York  will  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  suffer 
in  his  professional  business,  because  his  testi- 
mony has  been  freely  given  in  relation  to  the 
evidences  of  lift;  and  immortality  that  have 
occurred  in  the  present  age." 

Courtney  and  Payne,  attorneys,  also  follow, 
with  only  a  shade  little  less  assurance  upon 
the  same  side. 

Spiritual  phenomena  of  the  medium  kind 
are  grown  so  common  in  that  enlightened 


country,  that  furnished  apartments  are  abso- 
lutely advertised  upon  the  ground  of  their 
suitability  ror  clairvoyant  pursuits. 

"  Rooms  for  Mediums  !  To  let,  at  No.  6, 
Warner  Square,  two  parlors,  furnished  in 
handsome  stxle.  Will  be  leased  singly,  or 
together.  Also,  an  office  on  the  first-floor 
suitable  for  a  Healing  Medium." 

In  Montgomery  Place,  Boston,  there  is,  we 
suppose,  Asiatic  accommodations,  for  there 
Mr.  N.  C.  Lewis,  Clairvoyant  Physician, 
"  keeps  an  Indian  spirit  of  the  olden  ume  for 
examinations  and  prescriptions." 

Here  follows  a  striking  circumstance,  which 
even  in  the  columns  ot  the  Spiritual  Age, 
may  be  well  denominated  A  Remarkable 
Test : 

"At  the  sitting  of  a  circle  a  short  time 
since,  Dr.  Charles  Main  being  present,  and 
having  at  the  time  a  patient  under  his  care 
that  nad  long  baffled  his  medical  skill,  in- 
quired of  the  Spirit  Intelligence  what  medi- 
cine it  would  prescribe  for  the  ease  in  ques- 
tion. The  spirit  gave  his  name  (as  having 
formerly  been  well  known  as  a  celebrated 
physician  in  the  earthly  sphere),  and  replied, 
•Go  to  Dr.  Cheever's,  No.  1,  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Tremont  Street,  and  procure  his  Life-root 
Mucilage.'  This  was  done  by  the  Doctor, 
and  used  with  complete  success.  At  that 
time,  the  Doctor,  the  Medium,  nor  either  of 
the  circle,  knew  any  thing  of  Dr.  Cheever,  or 
that  there  was  such  a  medicine  to  be  hadj 
and  since  Dr.  Main  has  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  proprietor,  he  has  informed  him 
of  the  fact,  and  here  gives  him  the  full  bene- 
fit of  it.  One  dollar  per  bottle  for  the  Mucil- 
age, or  five  dollars  for  six  bottles." 

Among  some  doren  public  notices  of  the 
same  character,  we  learn  that  Miss  Sarah 
Magoun,  trance-speaking  Medium,  will  answer 
calls  for  speaking  on  the  Sabbath,  or  any 
other  time;  also  that  Mr.  Frank  Whites 
supernatural  services  are  at  anybody's  dis- 
posal, upon  the  usual  terms,  as  a  writing  and 
rapping  Medium.  Mr.  John  Hobust,  too,  re- 
ceives calls  to  lecture  upon  spiritualism,  is 
prepared  to  present  the  subject  in  its  phenom- 
enal, biblical,  and  philosophical  aspects,  and, 
above  al!  things,  desires  a  public  discussion 
with  any  honorable  disputant,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  oppose  him. 

Several  public  discussions  upon  this  matter 
are  reported  in  the  Spiritual  Age,  in  all  of 
which  the  opponents  of  the  spirits  get  raps 
over  their  knuckles,  and  are  chawed  up  with 
apparent  ease.  One  Sunday  at  one  of  the 
Melodeon  meetings,  Mr.  H.  B.  Stover,  from 
Connecticut,  trance-sj>eaker,  ascended  the 
desk,  and  presented  to  a  numerous  company 
the  views  of  an  unknown  spirit  upon  the  love 
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of  adventure  and  its  use*.  The  invisible 
speaker  declined  to  give  his  name,  alleging 
that  the  world  had  been  influenced  by  great 
names  too  ranch  already ;  but,  dropping  some 
remarks  about  Icy  Regions,  and  referring  in- 
cidentally to  his  having  recently  quitted  these 
earthfv  diggings,  he  led  many  of  the  audience 
to  believe  that  they  had  been  listening  to  no 
other  than  Elisha  Kent  Kane! 

**  A  Chicle  is  held  for  Medium  Develop- 
ments and  Spiritual  Manifestations,  at  Brom- 
field  Street,  every  Sunday,  morning  and  even- 
ing, admission  five  cents ;  and  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  admission  free." 

Under  these  circumstances  we  very  much 
fear  that  the  Circle  will  scarcely  find  time  to 
go  to  church.  They  lean,  we  fear,  in  the  un- 
orthodox direction  of  Mr.  George  Stearns, 
the  talented  Author  of  the  Mistakes  of 
Christendom,  who  will  answer  calls  in  any  di- 
rection. 

At  the  Evening  Star  Hall,  in  Maine  Street, 
the  Sunday  forenoons  are  occupied  by  Circles? 
the  afternoons  devoted  to  the  free  discussion 
of  questions  pertaining  to  spiritualism ;  and 
the  evenings  to  speaking,  by  Loring  Moody, 
whose  reputation  is,  of  course,  European. 

One  lady  (who  resides  over  a  dry  goods 
store)  has  the  advantage  of  thirteen  other 
more  or  less  gifted  female  advertisers  in  being 
n  rapping,  writing,  trance-speaking,  and  test 
Medium  combined,  as  well  as  possessing  the 
more  ordinary  and  common -place  power  of 
clairvoyance. 

Nor  do  these  persons  reap  only  the  five 
dollars  or  so,  which  they  have  all  such  a 
strong  inclination  to  Bee  in  advance :  some- 
times Surprises  are  given  to  them.  Under 
this  head  we  learn  that  a  number  of  persons 
brought  their  own  food  with  them,  unasked, 
and  pietiicM  in  Clairvoyant  Newcombe's  house 
on  Saturday  evening,  with  much  agreeable 
interchange  of  sentiment.  They  left  behind 
them  afterwards,  not  only  spiritual  (that  State  I 
is  not  afflicted  with  a  Maine  law)  but  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  their  regard  for  the  gifted 
doctor. 

^  A  young  lady  Medium  was  also  similarly 
Surprised  one  Thursday  evening  by  a  consid- 
erable party,  among  whom  were  many  mem- 
bers of  the* legislature.  There  is  not  indeed 
one  single  paragraph  in  this  jwiper  wliich  docs 
not  strike  us  as  being  at  once  novel  and  un- 
reasonable, from  the  account  of  the  portrait- 
painting  Mediums,  who  do  not  choose  to  ex- 
ecute more  than  two  full-lengths  a  day,  down 
to  the  snake  five  feet  long  and  half  an  inch, 
which  was  olive  when  removed  from  Mrs. 
Hayes's  stomach  (of  Day,  Warner  county, 
N.  J.),  but  did,  unhappily  for  the  interests 
of  scwuce,  die  soon  afterwards.    The  lady — 


THE  WATER. 

and  no  wonder  — had  not  taken  food  for 
eighteen  months. 

The  following  is  the  first  information  which 
we  remember  to  have  received  of  a  spirit 
being  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humor: 

A  Spiritual  Anecdote. — A  few  evenings 
since,  as  a  jn-ivate  Circle  of  Spiritualists  in 
this  city  (Boston)  were  receiving  communi- 
cations from  the  other  world  from  a  little 
child,  recently  deceased,  the  Old  South  rang 
fbr  nine  o'clock.  The  spirit  hereupon  ceased 
to  communicate;  but  after  repeated  solicita- 
tions, it  came  baek,  and  in  infantile  language 
said,  **  There's  a  good  deal  of  difference  now, 
than  when  I  was  on  earth.  Then  my  dear 
mamma  used  to  tell  me  little  children  should 
be  seen,  and  not  heard ;  now  little  children 
must  l>e  heard,  and  not  seen." 

A  Mr.  Boody  informs  the  editor  of  the  Age 
of  a  somewhat  curious  phenomenon  lately 
exhibited  by  the  spirit  of  his  wife's  brother, 
who  had  frequently  been  at  his  house  repre- 
senting to  the  family  that  he  had  been 
drowned  at  sea  in  1837  : 

"  It  took  control  of  a  Medium,  and  wrote, 
that  if  the  Circle  would  sit  back  from  the  ta- 
ble, only  allowing  their  fingers  to  touch  it,  he 
would  try  and  identify  himself  to  them.  They 
did  so,  and  immediately  the  table  began  to 
tip  on  one  end,  and  to  pitch  forward  with  a 
rooking  motion,  very  like  a  vessel  at  sea ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  lashing  of  waves,  creak- 
ing of  timbers,  rattling  of  shrouds,  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all  present,  and  continued 
for  several  minutes." 

Let  us  conclude  with  an  extract  from  an 
article,  headed  Spirit-Healing — is  it  Faith  ? 
wherein  this  remarkable  experience  is  gravely 
described : 

"  My  oldest  son,  about  twenty- two  rears 
of  age,  had  been  afflicted  with  sores  in  his 
ears  from  his  infancy,  which  had  resulted  in 
the  entire  deafness  of  the  left  ear,  and  nearly 
the  same  of  the  right.  While  sitting  at  din- 
ner, I  found  my  right  arm  was  becoming 
charged  unusually  high  with  some  fluid  or 
force,  but  did  not  know  the  object.  I  soon 
ascertained  that  the  aim  was  at  my  son's 
ears.  Not  being  a  reliable  healing  Medium, 
I  did  not  expect  much  done,  and  my  son  was 
not  a  believer,  nor  did  I  apprise  any  one  of 
what  was  going  on.  As  soon  as  my  arm  was 
charged  highly  enough  to  suit  the  unseen 
operator,  it  rose,  and  made  one  pass  at  the 
ear  which  was  entirely  dea£  In  alwut  half 
a  minute,  my  son  started  up  suddenly,  saying 
that  there  was  a  sharp  noise  in  the  ear,  like 
that  of  a  pistol-shot,  and  in  less  than  one 
minute  his  hearing  was  perfectly  good." 
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This  physician  in  «pH«  of  himself,  was  i  — and  made  to  effect  divers  other  cures, 
horror-stricken  at  the  thought  of  being  thus  When  the  conversation  turned  upon  folks 
used,  and  begged  not  to  be  so  employed  not  paying  their  debts  and  sloping  off  stick 
again.  He  was  entered  into,  however,  by  to  distant  diggings,  M  the  spirit  seemed  to 
the  spirit  of  a  doctor— who  had  recently  de-  jjarticipale  widi^  great  interest  and  pleasure 
emu  ^ ■■!-* tl  t.o  Jvliuz&Hj  itt^o \ iinti  there  died  1 11  i  our  **© nit ft.f Ica* 


Neg f.ectep  Merit  in  Enolakd.— Republics 
are  ungrateful  enough,  in  all  conscience :  but 
the  following  if  rather  v^>rse  :  — 

Tlie  London  Daily  iVwi  tells  a  story  of 
neglected  merit,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr. 
Koliert  Wilson  Roberts,  Master  R.N.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1854  peremptory  orders  had  arrived 
from  England  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Crimean 
cohm  Tito  thing  at  first  sight  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  shipwrights  at  Constantinople  con- 
sidered three  montlis  to  be  the  very  shortest 
time  within  which  the  fiat-bottomed  boats  neces- 
sary for  landing  the  English  force  could  be  con- 
structed. Amongst  the  admirals  and  generals 
all  was  perplexity.  But  there  was  one  man  who 
had  foreseen  the  problem  and  had  already  solved 
it — Robert  Wilson  Roberts,  a  master  In  the 
navy,  then  of  her  Majesty's  steamer  Cyclop*. 
□The  commanders  rent  for  him.  True,  be  und 
neither  timber  wherewith  to  constntct  tlie  boats, 
nor  time  to  put  the  piece*  together.  But  the 
long  caiques  of  the  country  were  to  be  had  iu 
any  number.  They  would  supply  sufficient 
floatage.  "  Put  them  together,"  said'  he,  "  cover 
them  with  wooden  platforms,  and  vou  will  hnve 
a  collection  of  landing  rafts."  The  sagacious 
man  had  provided  everything,  all,  however,  at 
bis  own  personal  risk,  after  in  vain  nrging  Ad- 
miral Boxer  and  others  to  sid  him.  "  Only 
give  me,"  said,  "  hands,  money,  and  authority", 
and  I  shall  bo  ready  in  a  week."  "  If  you  do 
it,"  said  Sir  George  Brown,  "  vou  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  army."  He  did  do  it ,  but 
how  ?  He  had  declared  war  with  impossibility; 
and  how  he  wrestled  with  his  incubus  enemy, 
drenched  in  sweat  and  choked  in  dust,  under  a 
broiling  sun  in  the  arsenal  on  the  Golden  Horn, 
made  the  men  who  saw  him  marvel.  Lord 
Lyons  came  down  to  see.  Within  the  seven 
days  the  last  nail  was  in.  But  the  struggle  had 
been  deadly.  Several  of  the  men  died  of  the 
exertion,  and  Roberts  himself  was  carried  on 
board  lus  ship  insensible,  and  remained  so  for 
some  hours.  His  constitution  had  indeed  re- 
ceived n  shock  from  which  it  never  really  recov- 
ered ;  but  for  the  time  he  got  better ;  he  super- 
intended the  landing  of  the  troops  and  his 
pontoons  answered  to  perfection.  In  the  sea 
attack  on  Sevastopol,  Roberts  towed  the  flrf/ero- 
phnn  into  the  thickest  of  the  action.  His  ship, 
the  Ci/dofH,  was  the  only  towing  vessel  that 
fought  her  own  gang.  "  Too  much  praise,"  said 
Admiral  Lyons  to  Roberts,  "  cannot  be  given  to 
you  for  your  management  of  the  Cyclops  in  this 
attack."  The  officers  deserved  promotion,  and 
they  got  it.    All  lieuteuauts  engaged  became 


commanders,  all  commanders  of  steamers  be- 
came post  captains  and  C.  B.'s.  Nevertheless— 
incredible  as  it  may  seem — this  master,  who  had 
literally  made  the  Crimean  expedition  possible, 
got — ndkimy.  "  How  is  it,"  asked  Lord  Itsglan, 
"  among  all  the  promotions  that  have  comu  out 
there  is  no  mention  of  Roberts,  who  really  did 
more  for  us  than  anyl>odv  ?  "  "  I  am  quite  dis- 
tressed," wrote  Admiral  Lyons,  "  not  to  sec 
Roberts's  name  in  the  late  list  of  Black  Sea  pro- 
motions. Lord  Raglan,  Sir  George  Brown,  and 
I  wrote  as  strongly  as  possible  in  lus  fuvor,  and 
I  do  so  again  this  verv  post."  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Come  what  might,  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Shr 
Maurice  Berkley  would  have  no  master  a  com- 
mander. But  human  endurance  has  its  limits. 
Kobcrts  broke  down,  and  at  length  arrived  home 
an  invalid.  His  wife  hurries  to  his  bedside. 
She  finds  her  husband  heart-broken  and  delirious. 
"Sometimes  better,"  she  says,  "sometimes 
worse;  always  dwelling  on  the  treatment  he  has 
received  for  his  services."  In  Novcml»cr,  1855, 
Roberts  leaves  Haslar  Hospital  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. "There  is  only  one  prescription,"  says 
the  doctor,  "for  his  case  :  a  commander's  com- 
mission and  perfect  rest  and  tranquillity  for  at 
least  a  year."  The  thing  is  impossible.  Sir 
Charles  Wood  with  his  own  hand  writes  to 
Roberts,  saying  that  he  is  obviously  a  broken- 
down  man,  and  therefore  cannot  be  put  on  the 
active  list  of  commanders.  First  bring  an  officer 
death's  door  by  neglect,  and  then  refuse  promo- 
tion because  he  is  unfit  for  service.  But  a  mo- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Roberts  is  iimoug  the 
Parliamentary  notices.  At  once  all  about  his 
unfitness  for  active  employment  is  ignored.  He 
is  appointed  in  succession  to  two  arduous  situa- 
tions, as  Master  Attendant  of  Haulbowline  and 
Plymouth  Victual  ling-yard.  But  the  work  is 
too  much  for  him ;  nevertheless,  with  his  old 
indomitable  spirit,  even  after  he  can  no  longer 
walk,  he  is  wheeled  al»out  iu  a  chair.  At  length 
the  end  approaches.  He  writes  to  the  Admiralty 
for  some  compensation  for  all  the  money  he 
spent  on  his  fumous  pontoons.  The  Admiralty 
demand  vouchers  ana  proofs,  from  the  man  who 
had  landed  25,000  men  on  an  enemy's  coast,  and 
had  got  nothing!  Once  more,  from  his  deathbed, 
he  makes  a  least  appeal.  That  appeal  is  for- 
warded by  his  widow,  for  the  same  day  on  which 
be  wrote  it  he  died.  The  Admiralty  are  inexor- 
able ;  she  is  entitled  to  no  campensation,  and  an 
annuity  of  £50  us  a  master's  widow  is  oil  that 
the  wife  of  Robert  Wilson  Roberts  has  received 
from  a  grateful  country. 
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I  WAS  at  the  Cape,  on  nick  leave.  When 
I  wiled  from  India,  I  was  as  languid  and  vel- 
low-visaged  as  the  moat  listless  nabob  that 
ever  supplied  material  for  farce  or  novel.  A 
smart  lx>ut  of  jungle-fever  makes  one  see  the 
world  and  all  its  advantages  through  a  dimin- 
ishing lens;  and  when  I  crawled  from  the 
Masooluh  boat  up  the  side-ladder  of  the 
good  ship  Mary  Jane,  I  should  not  have 
been  in  the  least  excited  by  the  news  of  my 
appointment  to  the  office  of  governor-general 
But  a  few  months  at  the  Cape  where  the  dry 
air  and  pure  skies  absolutely  seem  to  impart 
vitality  to  an  enfeebled  frame,  made  a  won- 
derful difference  in  me,  both  mentally  and 
corporeally.  As  my  strength  and  appetite 
returned,  so  did  my  interest  in  sublunary 
matters  ;  and  now  that  I  was  a  convalescent, 
I  became  a  victim  to  boredom.  There  are 
few  places  in  which  one  may  enjoy  more 
hearty,  honest,  solid  dulness  than  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  No  doubt,  an  English  mar- 
ket-town, a  cathedral  city,  a  decayed  watering- 
place,  are  tolerably  lifeless,  especially  in  hot 
summer  weather,  when  dozing  dogs  have  the 
sunny  pavements  to  themselves,  and  the 
blue-bottles  that  haunt  the  butcher's  shop 
seem  to  monopolize  all  the  activity  of  the 
place.  But  Cape  Town ! — Cape  Town  on  a 
regular  baking  day,  before  the  breeze  springs 
up,  may  challenge  the  world  to  compete  with 
it  on  the  score  of  monotony. 

I  was  not  located  in  the  town  itself,  but  at 
8imonswald,  a  little  place  among  the  hills, 
perched  at  a  respectable  height  above  the  sea, 
and  whose  boarding-houses  were  full  of  the 
recovering,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  who  owed 
their  shattered  health  to  the  vampire  climate 
of  India.  There  was  no  diversion  at  Simons- 
wald,  however,  except  three :  you  might  stroll 
up  to  Const  an  tia.  Farm  and  see  the  world- 
famous  vineyards,  read  the  newspapers  over 
and  over  again,  or  play  cards.  Now,  a  news- 
paper is  apt  to  grow  tedious  by  the  time  of 
its  fourth  perusal ;  and  vineyards  have  a 
sameness  about  them :  and  of  card-playing 
and  its  effects,  I  had  seen  rather  more  than 
enough  in  the  hill-stations  in  India.  By  the 
by  I  have  known  men  who  had  withstood  all 
temptation  to  become  gamblers  while  on 
service,  gradually  imbibe  a  morbid  love  of 
high  play  at  the'  Cape,  from  pure  dearth  of 
employment,  and  ruin  themselves  for  life  to 
save  a  yawn.  Well  to  escape  the  dulness  of 
Simonswald,  I  ordered  my  nock  every  day  at 
the  same  hour,  and  rode  to  plunge  into  the 
duluesj*  of  Cape  Town.  Not  that  Cape  Town 
is  so  utterly  uninteresting  to  a  stranger ;  for 
a  short  time — say  a  week— one  might  be 
agreeably  enough  employed  in  looking  about 


The  Cope  has  its  lions,  figuratively,  at  feast, 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Orange  River. 
There  are  the  Cape  pigeons,  bolder  than  any 
pigeons  Europe  can  produce ;  albatrosses  ana 
cormorants,  and  other  great  white  or  grey 
birds,  perpetually  screaming  and  soaring  over 
the  waves  that  sparkle  with  gambolling  fish. 
There  are  the  plump  Cape  belles ;  the  Cape 
sheep  with  their  astouudiug  tails,  which, 
somehow,  never  seem  real,  honest  append- 
ages, but  have  all  the  air  of  artificial  adorn- 
ments. There  ore  the  boors  an  overgrown 
race,  beside  whom  mdst  of  the  visitors  to  the 
colony  look  contemptible  pigmies  an  opinion 
you  may  generally  read  pretty  legibly  on  the 
broad  face  of  the  Africander  himself.  And 
there  are  the  Hottentots,  of  whose  vicinity,  if 
they  should  happen  to  be  to  windward,  you 
cannot  long  remain  unconscious  |  and  the 
wonderful  wagons  from  the  interior ;  and  the 
Cape  burghers,  and  the  Cape  sharks,  and  the 
vats  of  Cape  wine,  and  the  miserable  booths 
where  Cape  brandy  inspires  a  company  of 
negroes  to  dance  to  the  music  of  a  gourd  fid- 
dle; and  more  cattle,  more  hides,  more  clay- 
pipes,  and  more  queer  costumes  than  would 
give  a  travelling  artist  materials  for  fifty 
sketches.  But  still,  in  a  month  or  two,  a 
man  is  sure  to  grow  weary  of  the  Cope  of 
Good  Hope,  and  think  the  best  hope  he  could 
cherish  would  be  to  get  well  away  from  it. 

One  day,  as  I  was  yawning  about  on  the 
pier,  looking  up  now  and  then  at  Table 
Mountain,  to  see  if  the  cloth  was  spread,  and 
any  elemental  frolic  probable,  a  salute  was 
suddenly  banged  out  by  the  Flagstaff  Battery. 
As  quickly  as  was  natural  to  a  man  who,  for 
the  last  day  or  two,  had  had  no  pleasanter 
problem  to  busy  his  mind  than  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  question,  why  Cape  horses  cannot 
trot,  but  must  gallop  or  canter,  I  spun  round, 
and  asked  for  information. 

"  A  king's  ship,  sir,  with  a  prize  in  tow — a 
slaver,  belike,"  said  a  seafaring  man,  the 
mate  of  some  merchantman,  and  very  civilly 
handed  me  his  glass,  through  which  I  could 
make  out  a  frigate  "  clawing  "  into  the  bay, 
in  company  with  a  large  suspicious-looking 
black  brig.  Meanwhile  signals  were  being 
rapidly  exchanged  between  the  frigate  and 
the  shore ;  and  soon  the  rumor  spread  that 
the  new-comer  was  the  Lynx,  36,  Captain 
Home.  Lynx,  Captain  Home!  here  was  a 
chance  for  me,  for  Home  was  an  old  friend, 
a  sort  of  Welsh  cousin  of  mine,  and  I  had 
even  been  a  cruise  in  the  Lynx.  Here  was  a 
remedy  for  the  Cape  blue-devils,  for  a  few 
days  anyhow.  I  should  dine  with  Home,  and 
Home  would  dine  with  me,  and  then  I  should 
join  the  gun-room  mess,  ond  hear  some  yams 
not  absolutely  threadbare.  But  here  is  the 
gig  pulling  fast  for  the  pier-head,  and  in  the 
stern-sheets  sits  the  weather-beaten  naval 
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commander,  Captain  Ilorne,  full  fig,  on  his 
way  to  the  governor's.  To  my  surprise  he 
teemed  in  wretched  spirit*,  and  winced  when 
1  congratulated  him  on  his  success  in  the 
anti-slaver)*  line. 

When  he  came  out  of  government-house — 
the  "  residence,"  as  the  natives  call  it— Home, 
who  had  agreed  to  dine  with  me,  passed  his 
arm  through  mine. 

I  asked  him  what  made  him  wear  such  a 
hang-dog  look,  being  lucky  enough  to  have 
caught  a  slaver. 

"  Caught  a  slaver !  "  jie exclaimed — "caught 
a  Tartar  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  I  am 
afraid.  1  wish  she  had  been  under  fifty  fath- 
oms of  blue  water  before  ever  /  heard  of 
her." 

A  little  pressing,  and  I  heard  the  whole 
atory. 

"  I  was  hovering  about  the  South  American 
coast,"  said  Horne,  "  keeping  a  bright  look- 
out for  any  stray  Brazilian  that  might  be  fit- 
ting for  a  trip  to  the  slave-coast ;  but  not  one 
could  I  find.  Either  the  craft  were  invisible, 
or  the  negro-trade  was  a  myth,  one  would 
have  thought.  At  last — you  know  I  always 
paid  highly  for  good  information,  and  picked 
up  more  prizes  in  that  way  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  gained — at  last,  I  was  informed 
that  a  brig  was  fitting  out  in  Buenos  Ay  res 
harbor,  and  would  sail  shortly.  She  was 
under  Brazillian  colors,  but  the  skipper  was 
a  Yankee,  and  a  'cute  one.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  take  on  board  a  suspicious  quantity 
of  water-casks,  salt  provisions,  and  so  forth, 
but  he  had  hidden  the  shackles— Old  Nick 
alone  can  tell  where ;  and  on  the  slave-deck 
he  had  placed  six  horses,  in  pens,  as  a  pretext 
for  his  voyage.  Ship's  papers,  manifest,  invoice, 
were  all  beautifully  regular.  He  was  an  honest 
trader,  don't  vou  see  ?  carrying  on  a  traffic  in 
horses,  though  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
for  the  six  iiide-pouud  old  screws  be  took  out, 
he  must  have  paid  more  in  Buenos  Ayres  than 
he  could  possibly  sell  them  for  on  the  African 
coast.  Besides  these  nags,  the  Yankee  had  a 
cargo  of  hardware,  guns,  nails,  tools,  metal 
rods — the  proper  things  to  barter  with  the 
natives— and  he  was  to  bring  back  produce, 
so  he  says. 

"Well,  he  sailed.  I  kept  a  bright  look- 
out, and  never  lost  sight  or  his  topmasts  dur- 
ing the  voyage. 

"  His  course  was  evidently  towards  the 
Bight  of  Benin ;  but  when  he  got  within 
eighty  miles  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  old  Fox 
doubled,  and  ran  down  in  the  night  towards 
Camerons.  The  brig  sails  fast,  as  slavers  al- 
ways do;  but  the  Lynx  is  the  tightest,  trim- 
mest little  boat  on  a  wind,  in  the  whole  "  

"There,  there,  Horne  ;  I  know  all  that." 

M  Well,"  resumed  Horne,  "  I  was  coming 
up  with  him,  hand  over  hand,  so  round  he 


went;  and  running  round  some  sandy  keys, 
made  for  the  Calabar  river.  I  gave  chase, 
and  he  then  steered  for  the  Bonny.  This 
would  never  do ;  a  squall,  a  fog,  even  a  dark 
night  and  he  would  escape  me,  and  carry  his 
cargo  of  ebony  safe  to  America.  So  \  ran 
down,  fired  a  gun,  and  sent  a  boat  to  fetch  the 
skipper.  He  met  me  with  a  provoking  gain, 
ami  said,  as  he  squirted  tobacco-juice  over  my 
clean  white  decks  :  1  Well,  can'en,  you've  got 
me,  and  I  hope  you  like  me.  You're  captured 
me,  I  guess  ;  but  to  get  the  brig  condemned 
is  another  and  a  'nation  different  storv.'  And 
so  it  is,  Ned,  and  I'm  afraid  I've  only  burned 
my  fingers  by  my  precious  caption.  The 
mixed  court  won't  coudemn  her  on  bare  sus- 
picion. The  crew  are  as  close  as  wax,  and 
the  Yankees  keep  watch  on  the  Spanish  sail- 
ors, so  no  one  can  split  if  be  wanted  to." 

"And  if  you  don't  get  her  condemned, 
Home  ?  "  said  I. 

"  If  I  don't,  I'm  a  mined  man,  that's  all," 
he  returned  with  a  quiver  in  his  lip  very  un- 
usual to  him.  "  I'm  a  poor  man,  as  you 
know;  and  if  my  orospecta  are  blighted, 
what  is  to  become  of  my  wife  and  my  jn>or 
boys  ?  It  was  for  their  sake  I  was  so  anxious 
for  more  prize-money,  and  I  thought  this 
ship  would  have  paid  for  James's  three  years 
at  Cambridge,  and  left  a  handsome  nest-egg 
in  the  bank  too.  But  if  the  brig's  declared 
an  honest  trader,  I  must  nay  compensation 
for  seizing  her,  and  detaining  iter  illegally, 
and  dockyard  men,  lain) re rs  for  the  search, 
fees,  wages,  and  what  not,  until  I'm  a  beggar. 
Worse,  too ;  I  shall  be  in  the  "  black  books  " 
of  the  Admiralty,  and   perhaps  never  get 

j  another  ship,  and  then  "         And  the  honest 

fellow  stopped,  for  his  heart  was  too  full  to 
allow  him  to  say  more.    Day  after  day  the 

j  slaver  lay  in  Table  Bay,  and  nothing  came 

■to  light.  No  seaman  peached — no  shackles 
were  found.    The  Yankee  skipper  grinned 

'  triumphantly  when  he  met  us  on  the  pier. 

!  You  would  nave  thought  him  the  captor,  and 

jpoor  dejected  Home  the  prisoner,  to  have 

]  seen  them  both. 

The  mixed  courts  would  not  come  to  a  de- 
cision. There  were  the  water-casks,  the  salt 
pork,  and  so  on,  but  no  shackle-bolts  and  leg- 
irons.  "  Why  don't  you  search  the  hold  ?  " 
said  I  daily  to  poor  Horne. 

"  I  dare  not, '  was  the  answer ;  "  for  there 
is  a  heavy  cargo  ;  and  what  with  the  wages 
to  dockvard-men,  and  compensation  to  the 
owners  for  breaking  hulk,  the  search  would 
cost  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

I  offered  him  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power,  but  he  was  a  proud  man  and  declined 
it.  So  the  cause  went  on,  and  the  naval  offi- 
cer, poor  man,  was  on  his  trial  as  well  as  the 
rascally  slaver.  Many  a  captain  has  let  a 
negro-trader  escape  rather  than  face  such  a 
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The  day  of  the  final  trial  came,  and  the 
Yankee  skipper  was  in  court,  and  snapped 
his  fingers  at  us.  He  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  sham  innocence,  confident  he  could  not  be 
proved  guilty.  Without  saying  a  word  to 
Home,  I  slipped  out  of  court,  ran  to  the  pier, 
and  was  pulled  on  board  the  brig.  I  soon 
secured  an  ally  in  the  midshipman  who  com- 
manded the  prize-crew,  and  we  made  a  most 
irregular  onslaught  on  the  contents  of  the 
brig's  hold.  Strange  to  say,  we  found  the 
shackles !  they  had  been  wrapped  in  tow,  and 


• 


headed  up  in  casks  apparently  full 
meat ;  so  that,  but  for  an  accident,  we  might 
have  searched  till  doomsday  in  vain.  But  the 
discovery  was  useless  after  all ;  for  when  I  re* 
turned  in  triumph,  I  found  Home  radiant 
with  joy,  and  the  Yankee  creatfttUen  and  ut- 
terly subdued.  Unable  to  agree,  the  Brazil- 
lion  and  English  judges  had  agreed  to  tout 
up,  heads  or  tails  of  a  dollar,  for  condemned 
or  acquitted.  Heads  came  up,  and  thus, 
most  justly,  though  by  sheer  accident  the 
(1  teas  condemned. 


Fatal  Accidbkt  tjpon  aw  Egyptian 
Railway. — A  Cairo  correspondent  of  a  Lon- 
don paper  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
railroad  accident  in  that  country,  by  which  the 
nephew  of  the  Viceroy  and  others  lost  their 
lives : 

"  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
his  Highness  Ahmet  Pacha  should  happen  to 
bo  the  victim  of  the  first  railway  accident  wo 
have  had  here  ever  since  the  line  was  opened. 
According  to  report,  he  very  reluctantly  allowed 
himself  to  he  persuaded  by  his  relatives  to  come 
down  from  Cairo  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  uncle 
tins  Viceroy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bciram 
festivals;  and  immediately  after  having  gone 
through  the  usual  ceremony  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  May,  he  harried  to  the  railway 
station,  accompanied  by  several  distinguished 
personages,  including  his  Highness  Halim  Pacha, 
brother  to  the  Viceroy,  and  reached  the  place 
iust  in  time  to  catch  the  up- train  that  was  to 
briuK  him  to  his  untimely  death.  The  train,  as 
usual  started  aud  arrived  safely  at  Kafcr  Lois, 
where  passengers  generally  alight  to  cross  the 
Nile  in  a  steamer,  but,  as  on  all  occasions  when 
princes  arc  on  the  line,  the  ferry  is  held  in  read- 
iness to  convey  them  across  in  tho  carriages. 
The  Arabs  in  charge,  on  pushing  tho  wagons  on 
the  ferry,  very  carelessly  omitted  to  put  on  tho 
shappeos,  and  the  four  wugous,  ono  after  the 
other,  dropped  into  the  Nile.  As  soon  us  it  was 
perceived  that  tho  wheels  of  the  first  carriage 
had  got  over  the  side  of  the  ferry,  the  alarm  was 
given,  hut  ahis !  too  lato  to  be  of  any  avail,  as 
Ahmet  1'acha,  with  his  suite,  with  Rifoat  Bey, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  and  Kernidin  Pacha, 
formerly  director  of  the  transit  administration, 

^Halim  Pacha  escaped  by  jumping  into  the 
Nile,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  some  of  the 
English  railway  employees,  whose  indefatigable 
exertions  in  trying  to  save  some  of  their  fellow 
creatures  merit  great  praise.  This  disastrous 
news  was  received  shortly  after  the  accident 
occurred,  and  both  the  European  colony,  and 
the  whole  Arab  population  could  not  help  mani- 
festing how  deeply  they  felt  the  sudden  loss  of 


the  man  in  whom  the  hone  of  Egvpr  rested.  He 
was  tho  eldest  son  of  the  late  Ibrahim  Pacha 
and  the  eldest  living  prince  of  Mehemet  Ali's 
family,  consequently  successor  to  the  present 
Viceroy.  Under  his  rule  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  would  have  been  almost  certain. 


The  Flood  at  Cairo  (Blinois.) — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  says  the 
water  is  from  9  to  16  feet  deep  throughout  the 
entire  town : — 

"  The  position  of  the  inhabitants  is  distressing. 
Some  few  still  occupy  tho  upper  stories  of  thetr 
dwellings.  Those  that  could — say  one-half  ( they 
tell  me  more) — have  fled,  but  the  great  majority 
have  sought  temporary  shelter  on  the  levees; 
this,  with  constant  rain,  is  but  wallowing  mud. 
Oar  wharf  boat  is  said  to  contain  thirty-two 
families.  I  should  think  so.  Railroad  cars, 
boats,  and  every  conceivable  structure  is,  or 
course,  literally  crowded  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, dogs,  cats,  and  pies.  The  levees  ore 
banked  with  furnituro,  bedding,  and  household 
goods.  I  last  night  looked  under  some  sheets 
stretched  across  a  pair  of  cart  wheels ;  it  was  the 
best  home  a  family  of  husband,  wife,  and  three 
children  had ;  they  were  respectable  people,  and 
were  yet  cheerful/' 

Mokmo^tsm.  —  Thurlow  Weed  says,  in  the 
Albany  Journal : 

"  Within  our  recollection,  Mormonism  was  a 
speck  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  The  orig- 
inal impostcr,  Joe  Smith,  came  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  only  thirty-two  years  ago,  with  the 
manuscript  of  his  Monnon  Bible,  to  be  printed. 
He  then  had  but  one  follower,  (a  respectable 
and  wealthy  farmer  of  the  town  of  Macedon.) 
who  offered  himself  as  security  for  the  printing. 
But  after  reading  a  few  chapters,  it  seemed  such 
a  jumble  of  unintelligible  absurdities,  that  we 
refused  the  work,  advising  Harris  not  to  mort- 
gage his  farm  and  bepgar  his  family.  But  Joe 
crossed  over  the  way  to  our  neighbor,  Eliha 
F.  Marshall,  and  got  his  •  Mormon  Bible'  prin- 
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From  The  Press. 
Around  Stamboul.    By  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund   Hornby.    Two    Vol*     London  ; 


Bent  ley 

These  are  two  volumes  of  lively  and  agree- 
able leliers  written  by  an  English  lady  to  her 
circle  at  home.  If  we  were  limited  to  a  single 
word  for  the  characterization  of  Mrs.  Horn- 
by's stvle,  we  should  say  it  was  "  bright." 
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ond  volume  of  these  letter*  one  cannot  help 

recollecting  the  poet's  description  : 

 "a  bundle  of  beautiful  things, — 

A  peacock's  talc,  a  butterfly's  wings,  ( 


A  scarlet  slipper,  an  Auburn  curl. 
A  mantle  of  silk  and  a  bracelet  of  pearl, 
And  a  packet  of  letters  from  wlio*o  sweet  fold 
Such  a  stream  of  delicate  odors  rolled." 

After  all,  the  pleasure  of  perusing  these 
letters  is  from  the  personal  character  of  them. 


There  is  no  dulness,  no  prosy  insipidity,  no  They  area  lad)*  account  of  real  persona, 

dissertation,  in  her  fluent  epistles.    They  are  ami  have  that  gossip  and  graphic  descri|>tion 

not  exactly  brilliant;  there  is  nought  in  them  whu,h  are  so  much  liked  by  readers  of  light 

to  dazzle,  though  there  is  much  to  please  {  literature.    We  suspect  that  Mrs.  Hornby 

they  have  not  much  sentiment,  though  there  I  mu8t  |iave  carefully  read  Miss  Austen's  nov- 

is  more  than  enough  of  sentimentality  (how  ejRf  for  fc],e  |,as  something  of  the  talent  for 

widely  different  are  the  two  things!) ;  hut  they  minute  detail  which  marked  the  writer  of 

are  always  spirited,  and  sometimes  sparkling.  •*  Pride  and  Prejudice."    We  shall  choose 

It  greatly  adds  to  the  merit  of  the  freshness  Mme  extracts  which  will  show  how  well  she 

and  force  of  these  volumes  that  Mrs.  Hornby  can  describe. 

has  to  encounter  the  recollections  of  Eliot  j    We  shall  commence  with  a  Christmas  din- 

Warburton's  admirable  "Crescent  and  the  ner  at  thc  Embassy. 

Cross,"  and  of  the  Times  corres| indent's  »  jjut  i  niust  tell  you  about  the  Christmas 

elaborate  descriptions.  She  has  also  to  strug-  dinner  at  the  Embassy,  for  every  thing  is  so 
gle  against  the  circumstance  that  the  libraries  different  here  to  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
have  been  absolutely  drugged  with  the  quan-  My  Greek  maid  has  run   awav,  so  Lady 

tity  of  books  about  Oriental  Europe  during  f**M*  J**% r£°"»  ^tZl 
*  -  r  to  dress  me,  which  is  a  great  relief  to  my 

the  last  four  years.  mind  com|     from  guch  ttV(ge  partg  as  t  do 

But  in  so  wide  a  field  there  ts  room  still  for  We  g0  down  8tairs  togel|ier.    Two  ridicu- 

judicious  gleaners,  and  Mrs.  Hornby  had  lously  painted  and  gilt  sedan-chairs  are  in  the 

many  special  advantages  for  personal  obser-  hall,  with  the  Turkish  taarers  for  each.  Mrs. 

vation.    Her  husband  left  England  with  are-  Mysseri  comes  out  of  her  room  to  'see  us 

sponsible  public  duty  to  discharge,  and  Mrs.  dressed,'  and,  loving  flowers  so  much  herself, 

Hornby  consequently  had  several  opportuni-  «"  kind  y  made  up  for  Lady  1  oulett  and 

■  ,        *     .  •         "     .              •..  'mvself  a  lovely  bunch  of  myrtle  and  roses, 

ties  which  are  only  open  to  observers  with  w£)ch  ,he  decfanM  ia  alI  lhal  g  wanling  t0 

official  influence  at  their  back.  Her  account  strIke  aH  ])t.holders.  Our  gentlemen  in  wait- 
of  the  Sultan,  of  the  British  Embassy  at  '  ;ngi  dressed  for  the  dinner-party  at  the 
Constantinople  and  its  entourage,  and  her  de-  palace  likewise,  and  with  Crimean  orders  on 
scription  of  Turkish  ladies  and  of  the  intcri-  their  breasts  (don't  envy  us  too  much,  young 
or*  of  the  harems,  "have  the  value  of  fresh  ladies,- we  are  the  only  creatures  of  woman- 
matter.  Her  letters  also  convey  a  favorable  k»»d  amongst  hundreds  of  our  ^untmmm) 
.         .      -  ,  .      . .  »  advance  to  put  on  our  wrappings.    \\  e  step 

impression  of  the  way  in  wh.cn  our  country-  ( [ntQ  ouf  Qnd  ^  0,gj»i  ])lcketl  up 

men  can  assimilate  abroad.  In  other  accounts  ag  j  we  were  iinneUS)  by  the  marvellous 
there  was  only  a  too  painful  fidelity  in  the  '  strength  of  our  bearers.  Three  Turks  carry- 
details  about  the  quarrels  and  misunderstand-  j  ing  lanterns,  each  containing  two  or  three 
ings  of  John  Bull's  family  abroad,  but  Mrs.  candles,  escort  our  party.    Once  outside  the 


Hornby  has  painted  another  picture  of  the 
English  colony  at  the  Bosphorus,  and  her 
letters  give  as  cheerful  a  view  of  things  as  is 
shown  in  Lord  Carlisle's  "  Diary  in  Greek 
and  Turkish  Waters."  Things  were  probably 
"made  pleasant"  to  both  the  writers. 
"  Nice  *  yachts,  «*  lovely  "  views,  "  beautiful " 
scenes,  "  pleasant "  cups  of  tea,  "  delightful  * 
balls,  "charming"  dresses,  &c.  &c,  meet  one 
in  every  chapter ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 


doors  of  your  hotel  at  night  you  begin  to  feel 
nervous.  The  streets  are  now  almost  de- 
serted, except  by  the  party  going  to  the  Em- 
bassy. The  houses  are  closely  shut  up,  and 
only  gleam  out  in  their  picturesque  irrregu- 
larity  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  lamps  as  the 
Turks  pick  their  way  over  the  great  loose 
stones  of  the  4  pavement '  and  heaps  of  filth 
here  and  there.  Every  now  and  then  a  dark 
figure  steals  by,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak, 
and  you  feel,  what  is  so  strange  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that  murder  lurks  in  every  dark  place." 
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done,  we  shall  extract  the  following  photo- 
graph of  «  Miss  Nightingale  " : 

"  At  first  I  thought  she  was  a  nun,  from 
her  black  dress  and  close  cap.  She  was  not 
introduced,  and  yet  Edmund  and  I  looked  at 
each  other  at  the  same  moment  to  whisper, 
'  It  is  Miss  Nightingale ! '  Yes,  it  was  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  greatest  of  all  now  in  name 
and  honor  among  women.  I  assure  you  that 
I  was  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  speak  just  then, 
for  I  felt  quite  dumb  as  I  looked  at  her  wasted 
figure  and  the  short  brown  hair  combed  over 
her  forehead  like  a  child's,  cut  so,  when  her 
life  was  despaired  of  from  fever  but  a  short 
time  ago.  Her  dress,  as  I  have  said,  was 
black,  made  high  to  the  throat,  its  only  orna- 
ment being  a  large  enamelled  brooch,  which 
looked  to  me  like  the  colors  of  a  icgiment 
surmounted  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  no  doubt 
some  grateful  offering  from  our  men.  To 
hide  the  close  white  cap  a  little,  she  had  tied 
a  white  crape  handkerchief  over  the  back  of 
it,  only  allowing  the  border  of  lace  to  lie  seen ; 
and  this  gave  the  nun-like  appearance  which 
first  struck  me  on  her  entering  the  room ; 
otherwise  Miss  Nightingale  is  by  no  means 
striking  in  appearance.  Only  her  plain  black 
dress,  quiet  manner,  and  great  renown,  told 
so  powerfully  altogether  in  that  assembly  of 
brilliant  dress  and  uniforms.  She  is  very 
slight,  rather  above  the  middle  height ;  her 
face  is  long  and  thin,  but  this  may  be  from 
recent  illness  and  great  fatigue.  She  has  a 
very  prominent  none,  slightly  Roman  ;  and 
small  dark  eyes,  kind,  yet  penetrating ;  but 
her  face  does  not  give  you  at  all  the  idea  of 
great  talent.  She  looks  a  quiet,  persevering, 
orderly,  ladylike  woman.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  give  you  a  true  pen  and  ink  portrait 
of  this  celebrated  lady.  I  suppose  there  is  a 
hum  all  over  the  world  of  '  What  is  she 
like?'" 


Then  we  are  treated  to  the  interior  of  the 

palace  : 

"  The  palace  looked  very  beautiful — its 
spacious  white  stone  corridors,  richly  and 
warmly  carpeted,  and  an  air  of  perfectness 
very  striking  here.  Beautiful  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  oearing  both  flowers  and  fruit} 
bright,  shining  myrtles,  and  gorgeous  scarlet 
cacti,  had  a  charming  effect.  There  were  a 
few  branches  of  Turkish  holly,  which  is  small 
and  stunted,  but  not  a  single  berry  of  the 
cherished  scarlet.  Missletoe  is  found  on 
many  of  the  old  oak-trees  in  the  Crimea,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  here.  The  ladies  at 
the  Embassy  have  great  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  ana  shrubs,  and  the  drawing- 
rooms  seem  so  beautiful  to  mc  after  our 
savage  little  kiosk,  that  I  feel  like  an  Esqui- 
maux suddenly  imported  into  Belgravia,  and 
seated  on  a  low  sofa  canopied  with  orange 
and  myrtle,  delight  mine  eyes  exceedingly. 
I  never  thought  to  have  looked  with  so  much 
interest  at  a  blazing  fireplace  as  I  do  now, 
not  having  seen  one  for  months. 

"  Lady  Stratford  was  not  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  we  arrived.  We  found  General 
and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  Lady  Frederic  Fitzroy, 
Sir  Houston  Stewart,  and  several  officers, 
naval  and  military.  The  Ambassador  most 
eordially  wished  every  body  a  happy  Christ- 
mas. His  lordship  always  wins  my  heart  by 
asking  the  latest  news  of  Edie,  and  he  can 
talk  so  delighfully  on  light  matters  when  he 
has  time,  which  is  not  very  often.  Like  poor 
broken-hearted  Lord  Kaglan,  he  has  deeply 
and  painfully  felt  the  attack  made  on  him 
about  Kars.  He  had  a  pleasant  chat  about 
Orta-kioy,  its  ancient  name,  the  curious  fra- 
ternity of  dervishes  now  living  there ;  and 
about  a  Russian  Princess  whom  Lord  Strat- 
ford had  once  visited  in  a  fine  old  Armenian 
house  just  above  our  kiosk, — a  kind  of  good 
fairy,  of  whom  the  Greeks  of  the  village  still 

3)eak  with  reverence,  she  being  of  their  own 
hurch,  and  very  charitable.  But  by-and-by 
the  drawing-room  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
the  ambassadress  enters,  smiling  a  kind  and 
gracious  welcome.  Behind  her  are  her  daugh- 
ters ;  by  her  side,  a  tall,  fashionable,  haughty 
beauty.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  beau- 
tiful she  looked ;  but  the  next  instant  my 
eyes  wandered  from  her  cold  unamiable  face 
to  a  ladv  modestly  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  Lady  Stratford." 

And  who  was  this  lady  ?  It  was  the  same 
whose  name  Mrs.  Hornby  had  observed  on 
"huge  packages"  on  board  the  steamer  at 
Marseilles.  As  the  lady  in  question  rarely 
appears  in  any  public  place  except  those  in 
which  prayers  are  offered  or  deeds  of  mercy 


Miss  Nightingale  was  too  sacredly  occupied 
in  the  Crimea  to  think  of  writing  any  account 
of  what  she  saw.  We  cannot  forget  that 
amongst  her  many  remarkable  qualities  is  the 
knowledge  of  languages  and  of  the  works  of 
literature  enshrined  in  them.  JJer  "  Ebthen  " 
would,  if  written,  not  improbably  surpass  in 
permanent  depth  of  interest  the  letters  of 
Kinglake.  There  would  be  both  pain  and 
pleasure  in  the  retrospect  of  what  she  saw. 

We  have  chosen  the  foregoing  extracts  be- 
cause they  arc  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
matter  which  is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes. 
We  cannot  resist  adding  the  following  amusing 
passage: 

"  The  middies  were  wild  with  dehght,  and 
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afforded  the  greatest  amusement,  now  that 
they  felt  quite  at  their  ease.  Their  feeling  of 
the  excessive  fun  of  playing  with  the  admiral 
was  intense.  In  one  of  the  games  Sir  Hous- 
ton ran  round  the  wide  circle,  ball  in  hand, 
and  crying,  *  Earth,  air,  water ! '  The  game 
ia,  you  "know,  that  the  }>erson  into  whose  lap 
the  ball  is  thrown  must  name  some  object,  or 
some  animal,  from  the  last-named  element, 
which  is  sometimes  difficult  in  a  second,  for 
the  ball  comes  to  you  when  you  least  expect 
it,  and  the  words  are  very  rapidly  spoken. 

** 4  Earth ! '  cries  the  admiral,  to  a  merry- 
looking,  fnir-haired  middv. 

•"An  ass!'  promptly  replies  the  little 
fellow. 

" 4  An  ass !  So  you  mean  to  call  me  an 
ass,  do  you,  sir  ?  '  said  the  admiral,  pretend- 
ing to  frown.  1  really  thought  the  little  boys 
would  have  expired  with  laughing  at  the  bare 
idea ! 

44  Miss  Nightingale  was  still  very  weak, 
and  could  not  join  in  the  games,  but  she  sat 
on  a  sofa,  and  looked  on,  laughing  until  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  There  was  after- 
wards a  dark  room,  with  a  gigantic  dash  of 
snap-dragon,  and  we  all  looked  dreadfully 
pale  in  the  blue  light.  The  red  coats  of  the 
officers  turned  orange  color,  their  stars  and 
orders  of  the  most  unearthly  hue ;  and  each 
wondered  at  the  other's  spectral  looks,  except 
the  middies,  who  showed  a  marvellous  capa- 
city for  eating  fiery  plums. 

44 1  thought,  as  I  looked  round,  what  a 
curious  group  it  was  playing  children,  even 
the  children  having  acted  their  part  in  this 
fearful  war-str 
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story  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  I  saw  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Lady  Easthope's  translation  of 
Ubicini's  book  on  Turkey,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  yet.  One  treasures  up  the  re- 
membrance of  graceful  kindnesses  like  so 
many  precious  jewels,  especially  when  so  far 
away.  How  often  1  think  of  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Austin  !  Yon  must  pardon  nie,  but  it  is 
sometimes  *o  tempting  to  express  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  affection  ;  and  I  think  that  the 
world  would  be  much  uleasanter  if,  with  sin- 
cerity, was  joined  a  little  more  demoustrative- 


And  there  are  many  other  passages  as 
light  and  lively.  Mrs.  Hornby  treats  her 
readers  to  glass  after  glass  of  literary  sherbet, 
pleasant,  and  nicely  flavored;  but  many 
would  wish  for  something  more  substantial 
and  stimulating.  Some  readers  will  object 
to  passages  like  the  following  as  being  rather 
too  much  of  a  parade  of  the  letter-writer** 
private  circle : 

'*  But  farewell,  my  dear  Mrs.  Austin.  Will 
you  give  my  kind  love  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon 
when  you  see  her  ?  I  have  got  some  delicious 
wood  of  aloes  fer  her  to  burn  in  her  favorite 


Of  Nature,  of  the  gorgeous  panoramas  in 
the  East,  of  the  profound  emotions  excited 
by  them  in  a  deeply  reflective  or  philosophic 
mind,  Mrs.  Hornby  has  only  a  conventional 
idea.  She  is  not  a  professed  authoress,  al- 
though she  addresses  many  of  her  letters  to 
Lady  Easthope,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  others. 
She  does  not  seek  to  take  rank  with  writers 
like  Mrs.  Jamieson,  and  that  class,  though 
she  might  dispute  the  pa*  with  Miss  Pardoe 
if  she  chose.  When  the  grand,  the  startling, 
or  the  wonderful  are  to  be  described,  her  pen 
fails  her.  She  is  excellent  when  prattling 
about  the  pretty,  but  she  is  commonplace 
when  in  sight  of  the  sublime. 

Thus,  **  the  beauty  of  the  Bosphorus  "has 
exercised  many  pens,  and  one  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Russell's  literary  triumphs  is  his  gorgeous 
description  of  it.    Mrs.  Hornby  attempts  the 

: 


i  Uggu\  Ma5}',a  ""V1*  r°"       I™1™*'  but  ™el>'  la>»  down  her 
mained  on  the  cheek  and  brows  of  officers 

now  scrambling  for  snap-dragon ;  the  poor 
doctor  from  Kars  looked  like  the  spirit  of  a 
famished  man ;  Miss  Nightingale's  nun-like 
head-dress,  still  more  quaint  in  that  strange 
blue  light.  I  said  to  her,  4  How  delighted 
the  mothers  of  these  boys  would  be  to  see 
theru  now!'  She  replied,  *  Ah,  the  poor 
mothers!'  How  the  middies  enjoyed  the 
good  things  and  delicious  sweatmeats  after- 
wards handed  round !  " 


*  The  Bosphorus  is  certainly  one  of  those 
beauties  formed  to  turn  all  the  heads  in  the 
world.  She  smiles,  and  nothing  on  earth  can 
be  more  radiantly  bright  and  sparkling : — she 
is  angry,  and  dashes  along  with  a  wild,  un- 
tamable, vet  graceful  fury ;  the  hills  around 
grow  dark  and  sorrowful,  and  the  tall  cynress- 
trees  wave  their  heads  in  stately  submission 
to  her  stormy  humor. 

*'  Some  people  think  her  most  beautiful 


then,  but  others  are  enchanted  with  her  quiet, 
dreamy  moods,  when  she  murmurs  gently  on 
the  shore,  and  takes  delight  in  picturing  fairy- 
white  palaces,  and  shady  rose  and  orange 
gardens,  and  fragrant  branches  waving  in  the 
scented  wind.  Or  in  the  stiller  nights,  when 
she  flashes  back  every  touch  with  a  gleam  of 
gold,  and  sparkles  with  golden  stars  as  she 
moves  along  in  the  pale  grey  light. 

"  But  you  may  tire  of  my  attempt  at  des- 
cription,—you  never  would  of  beholding  the 
reality." 

And  then  she  goes  off  at  once  to  another 
topic   Her  rapture  in  the  foregoing  passage 
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is  rather  affected,  and  the  fact  of  person ifying 
the  Bosphorus  as  "  a  female  beauty  *  shows 
penury  of  the  higher  descriptive  faculties. 

We  state  this  not  to  deprecate  the  value  of 
these  lively  letters,  which  are  really  very  en- 
tertaining.   She  thus  sketches  the  Sultan  :— 

««  The  English  Ambassadress's  bal  costume 
was  the  moBt  magnificent  and  picturesque  one 
possible  to  conceive;  it  deserves  a  letter  to  it- 
self, so  I  will  send  you  a  full  account.  Lord 
8tratford  asked  Edmund  very  kindly  to  be 
one  of  his  staff  who  met  tlie  Sultan  at  the  en- 
trance. It  was  a  most  interesting  sight :  the 
grand  staircase  was  lined  with  Crimean  troops, 
cannon  thundered,  and  the  band  played  1  God 
save  the  Queen.'  The  courtyard  of  the  palace 
was  brilliantly  illuminated.  'Abdul  Medjid  ' 
and  •Victoria'  were  hung  in  the  brightest 
lamps  across  the  darkness  after  the  Turkish 
fashion,  which  had  a  magical  and  beautiful 
effect.  The  Sultan  has  a  benevolent  and 
pleasing  countenance,  one  that  you  like  at 
once, — mild  and  melancholy,  ana  exhibits  a 

freat  contrast  to  those  of  the  ferocious-look- 
ashas  about  him.  Sad  to  say,  his  troubles 
and  distractions  are  making  him  drink  cham- 
pagne and  brandy  too  freely,  even  for  a  Frank. 
He  was  much  amused  at  the  novel  scene  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  looked  on  with  interest  while 
a  quadrille  was  formed  before  him.  Edmund 
and  I  were  close  to  his  chair  of  state,  and 
saw  him  plainly.  But  I  must  not  anticipate 
my  promised  long  letter.  I  was,  if  you  care 
to  know,  a  Spanish  lady  in  a  black  mantilla 
fastened  with  beautiful  damask  roses." 

And  elsewhere  (pp.  274-5)  we  have  glimpses 
of  him  at  another  ball,  kit  he  is  so  surround- 
ed with  company,  lights,  and  gay  whirlers  in 
the  waltz  that  we  can  only  perceive  the  glory 
of  the  revelry,  and  admire  the  animated  style 
in  which  Mrs.  Hornby's  pen  records  showy 
effects. 

Mrs.  Hornby's  views  of  Turkish  "  interiors  " 
arc  amongst  the  best  things  from  her  pen,  and 
it  must  be  recollected  that  her  sex,  and  the 
official  iufluence  of  her  husband,  gave  her 
special  opportunities.  Amongst  the  beHt  of 
these  is  the  visit  to  a  harem,  and  we  shall  ex- 
tract much  of  it  at  length  : — 

"  We  soon  reached  the  garden-door  of  the 
harem,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  pretty  but 
formal  garden — formal,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  shade  which  long  trellised  paths,  bor- 
dered with  tall  orange  and  lemon  trees,  afford 
in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer.  There  was  a 
beautiful  yew-tree  in  the  very  heart  of  the 

farden,  and  underneath,  as  far  as  its  rich  dark 
ranches  extended,  a  pretty  pavement  of  peb- 
bles had  been  laid,  in  small  black  and  white 


stones.  The  design  was  charming,  and  some- 
thing like  the  disc  of  a  huge  sun-flower* 
Cushions  were  arranged  all  around,  and  pretty 
little  lamps  were  suspended  from  the  branches} 
I  suppose  to  light  up  for  a  supper  or  concert 
of  music,  and  the  usual  night  feastings  of 
Ramazan.  None  of  the  ladies  were  there 
now  ;  but  cross-legged,  under  a  tree  close  by* 
sat  a  hideous  negress,  with  a  fair,  sickly-look- 
ing child  in  her  arms,  which  she  was  trying 
to  rock  to  sleep.  She  seemed  savagely  fond 
of  it,  and  would  hardly  permit  us  to  look  at 
the  poor  little  thing,  but  roughly  said  to  Miss 
Barker  that  it  was  ill,  and  afraid  of  strangers. 
No  doubt  the  faithful  nurse  feared  the  *  evil 
eye;'  and  if  the  poor  baby  had  been  worst 
that  night,  she  would  have  laid  it  to  our 
charge.  She  did  not  offer  to  guide  us  to  the 
house;  but,  calling  out  in  a  harsh  grating 
voice,  some  other  slaves  appeared,  and  leading 
the  way  up  a  wooden  flight  of  steps,  covered 
with  luxuriant  creepers,  ushered  us  into  a 
large  cool  hall,  floored  with  the  usual  matting. 
We  were  then  conducted  through  several 
rooms  to  a  shady  one,  with  a  painted  ceiling 
and  latticed  window,  looking  on  to  the  Bospho- 
rus.  Besides  the  divan,  there  was  nothing  in 
this  apartment  but  a  kind  of  cabinet,  filled 
with  some  old  china,  and  a  table,  upon  which 
two  gaudy  clocks,  several  flower  vases  and 
other  ornaments,  were  heaped  up,  just  as  if 
intended  for  inspection  and  sale;  in  fact,  as 
you  would  see  them  at  a  broker's  shop.  Aa 
we  were  noting  these  things,  and  the  comfort- 
less look  of  the  room,  the  door  opened  quick- 
ly, and  a  young  Turkish  lady,  dressed  in  a 
light-colored  muslin  jacket  and  trousers,  ran 
up  to  the  Armenian  ladies,  kissed  them  rather 
boisterously,  laughed  like  a  school  girl,  with 
a  stray  shy  look  at  us,  and  seated  herself  on 
the  divan.  She  laughed  again  in  my  face 
when  I  was  introduced  to  her,  and  said  some- 
thing, which,  on  inquiry,  I  found  was  that  she 
thought  a  bonnet  must  be  a  very  uncomforta- 
ble thing.  Notwithstanding  this  attack  on 
our  national  costume,  I  offered  my  hand  in  a 
friendly  way,  wnich  she  took  with  another 
giggle,  and  then  clapped  her  hands  for  the 
eternal  sweetmeats  and  coffee,  which  she  af- 
terwards declared  she  had  almost  forgotten 
to  call  for,  it  being  Ramazan.  She  was  not 
at  all  handsome :  her  eyes  were  rather  fine, 
but  the  face  fat,  heavy,  and  uninteresting,  al- 
though certainly  good-tempered  looking.  She 
had  several  slaves  about  her,  but  none  of  them 
at  all  pretty,  except  one  charming  little  girl  of 
eight,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  the  child  of  a 
former  wife  who  was  dead,  and  evidently  the 
pet  of  the  harem." 

Each  lady  at  that  particular  harem  had  her 
separate  set  of  apartments,  and  each  her  pri- 
vate slaves.   Mrs.  Hornby  was  taken  to  see  a 
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rich  lady  in  the  harem,  and  the  following  ac- 
count  is  verv  interestintr :— 

*'  These  rooms  were  prettiest  of  nil,  and 
looking  on  to  the  garden.    They  were  hung 

•  *  »      it    _      -  ii      •  *      Art  *   i  _  l_  •    ,  _ 
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with  pale  hlue  silk,  instend  of  flowered  chintz, 
like  the  others ;  for  the  lady  inhabitant  had 


Robe  after  robe,  carefully  pinned  up  in  mus- 
lin, waa  produced,  of  every  color  and  shade, 
for  all  the  ladies  ran  to  fetch  their  whole 
stock  of  finen-.  Dresses  of  light  green 
edged  with  gold,  and  violet  trimmed  with 
silver,  flowered  dresses,  embroidered  dresses, 
shawls  Bcarfs,  and  jackets,  were  produced  in 


been  a  present  from  the  Sultan,  and  etiquette  endless  array,  and  with  an  immense  amount 


demands  that  her  anartments  be  better  fur- 
nished and  adorned  than  all  the  rest.  Iler 
bedroom  was  charmingly  fitted  up ;  a  deep 
alcove  covered  with  rich  Persian  carpets, 
filled  with  luxurious  cushions  and  embroidered 
coverlets,  taking  up  one  side  of  it.    On  the 


of  chattering.  Then  I  must  be  dressed  up  in 
them,  they  said,  laughing  with  delight  as  the 
masquerade  progressed.  You  would  certainly 
never  have  known  me  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
Eastern  array,  which,  however,  they  pro- 
nounced became  me  very  well.    Two  large 


other  side  was  a  light  green  and  gold  bed-  *pray«  of  brilliants,  set  as  a  kind  of  oonvolvu 
stead,  covered  with   gauze  curtains.     The  1^  wjtn  turquoise  centres,  were  fastened  in 

each  side  of  my  hair." 

And  in  justice  to  the  English  writer  of  these 
most  ladylike  letters,  we  must  quote  her  con- 
cluding reflections : — 

"  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  harem  seemed 
to  stifle  me  ;  and  I  could  hardly  help  throw- 
ing the  jewels  ond  finery  away  from  me  in  dis- 
gust. What  Mrs.  Longworth  told  me  some 
time  ago  is  quite  right : — '  If  a  Turkish  woman 
possesses  an  atom  of  refinement,  one  particle 
of  affection  for  either  husband  or  children, 
one  thought  of  the  future,  she  must  be 
wretched!  Her  only  chance  of  contentment 
is  in  being  degraded  to  a  mere  animal  state, 
eating,  drinking,  and  basking  in  the  sun.' 

m  We  rose  to  go ;  the  ladies  crowding 
round,  and  pressing  us  not  to  leave  so  soon. 
Poor  things  !  they  are  so  greedy  after  a  little 
amusement  in  their  utter  idleness.  I  felt 
more  angry  and  impatient  than  you  can  well 
conceive,  and  kept  exclaiming  to  Miss  Barker, 
'  Say  we  roust  go — let  us  go  away  directly; 
if  we  meet  the  Effendi  returning,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  taking  off  my  slipper  and  beating 
him  upon  the  face  in  a  roost  savage  manner, 
or  breaking  his  chibouque,  or  making  him 
"  eat  dirt"  in  some  dreadful  way  or  other,  to 


curtains. 

toilette-table  was  extremely  pretty,  dressed 
with  muslin  and  lace,  after  our  fashion;  a 
Persian  looking-glass,  shaped  like  a  sun- 
flower, in  mother-of-pearl,  hanging  above  it. 
The  ceiling  was  painted  with  a  trellis-work  of 
birds,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Three  ste|»  led 
into  the  cool  and  shady  garden,  and  to  the 
wide-spreading  household  tree  I  told  you  of. 
Opposite  the  alcove  were  doors ;  one  led  into 
a  sitting-room,  hung  with  the  same  blue  silk, 
and  furnished  with  richly-cushioned  divans ; 
the  other  opened  into  a  beautiful  white  mar- 
ble bath,  the  nir  still  heavy  with  steam  and 
perfume.  The  poor  lady  had  just  taken  her 
bath.    Oh,  how  pale  and  sickly  she  looked, 

and  how  very  pretty  she  was — so  touchingly 
gentle  and  graceful  in  her  manners  !    I  was 

much  charmed.    She  talked  some  time  to  us 

in  her  pretty  room,  hut  merely  asking  a  few 

questions,  as  to  how  long  I  had  been  here, 

and  how  I  liked  the  country.    Presently  the 

black  nurse  came  in  with  the  little  child.  It 

was  still  moaniug  in  her  arms;  and  as  the 

poor  mother  hung  over  it,  it  was  difficult  to 

say  which  looked  the  fustest  fading  away. 

My  old  Armenian  friend  took  it  kindly  in  her 

arms,  and,  speaking  Turkish,  talked  over  its 

ailments,  while  I  walked  with  the  other  ladies 

to  the  end  of  the  apartment;  then,  seeing  I  my  utter  disgrace  in  Turkey  and' elsewhere.'" 
their  conversation  over,  I  returned  to  say 


adieu.  A  sweeter  or  a  sadder  face  I  never 
saw— ij  quite  haunted  me.  Our  merry  friend 
did  qot  show  much  sympathy  for  the  invalid, 
and  insisted  upon  our  returning  to  her  apart- 
ments to  show  me  her  clothes  and  jewels. 


Here  we  must  finish.  Our  extracts  faithfully 
describe  the  character  of  these  letters,  which, 
after  all  allowances  have  been  deducted,  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  light  literature  of 
the  current  season. 


Ma.  Church's  picture  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  . 
is  at  present  on  view  at  the  German  Gallery  in  ! 
New  Bond-street.  It  represents  the  beauty  i 
rather  than  the  grandeur  of  the  celebrated  eata-  j 
rart ;  and  is  painted  with  a  patient  labor  and  I 
quiet  truthfulness  very  different  from  the  crudity  \ 
and  exaggeration  we  arc  accustomed  to  look  | 
upon  as  characteristic  of  American  art.  The 
broken  rainbow  formed  by  the  sun  upon  the  | 


spray  which  fills  the  air,  is  painted  with  extra- 
ordinary success ;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
thing  so  radiant  can  be  produced  by  opaque 
colors.  Landscer's  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Royal  in  her  baby  days  is  also  exhibited  at  the 
same  rooms.  Both  pictures  are  being  repro- 
duced in  chromolithograph)'  by  Messrs.  Day  and 
Aon.— Press,  8  May. 
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206  LETTER  FROM  HUMBOLDT. 

From  The  Boston  Courier,  i  he  is  a  man  full  of  thoughtful  and  observant 
We  have  the  pleasure  of  laving  before  our  kindness — wearing  his  honors  with  a  grace- 
readers  the  translation  of  a  letter  addressed  ful  gentleness  that  establishes  ties  of  sympa- 
by  the  illustrious  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  thy  between  him  and  men  who  can  be  naught 
to  our  townsman,  Mr.  Ticknor.  It  will  be  to  him  intellectually;  and  thus  he  receives 
perceived  that  the  publication  is  in  confor-  from  the  community  around  him  an  affection- 
mity  with  the  request  of  the  writer.  Indeed,  ate  reverence  which  his  genius  and  learning 
the  privilege  of  a  purely  personal  communi-  alone  could  not  have  secured. 

cation  is  denied  to  such  world-wide  and  long-  j   

maintained  celebrity  as  that  of  Humboldt ;  j  "  To  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
even-  thing  that  he  writes  belongs  to  man-         History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
kind.    He  now  presents  to  our  astonishment     u  My  Dear  and  Excellent  Friend  :— Bonds 
and  adm.rat.on  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  the  of  friendghJ    which  haTe  their  ori  ;n  80  f„ 
highest  order  of  intellect,  at  the  advanced  ,    .    .       1  ,    ..        . .      ^    . b  ,  .  , 

age  of  eighty-nine,  In  the  full  possession  of  I  backL  ,n  m>'  famil>'      the  affection  felt  for 
all  his  powers,  and  busily  engaged  in  the  )'ou  h}'  m.v  brother  William  von  Humboldt, 
completion  of  a  work  of  the  vastest  scope  when  you  lived  in  Germany,  as  a  young  man, 
and  the  most  profound  scientific  generalize-  seem  to  impose  on  me  the  very  pleasant  duty 
tions.    We  do  not  know  where  to  look,  at  of  giving  you  some  sign  of  life — that  is  to 
least  in  modern  times,  for  any  parallel  case.  MJ%  a  renewed  proof  of  my  attachment  to 
The  nearest  approaches  to  it  are  those  of         and        interegt  if|         eoUlllrv-,  and  a 
Serjeant  Maynard,  who  was  discharging  at  ;.  r         *     -       ,  ,  ' 
cigntv-eight,  with  vigor  and  ability,  the*du-  brief  account  of  my  labors 
ties  of  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  of  !    u  MY  physical  strength  declines,  but  it  de- 
Titian.  "  the  gay,  smiling  old  man,"  as  Col-  clines  slowly.    My  steps  are  more  uncertain 
eridge  calls  him,  who  at  eighty-nine,  and  for  in  their  direction,  owing  to  a  feebleness  (a 
ten  years  more,  was  painting  pictures  hardly  relaxing)  of  the  ligamenta  of  the  knees  ;  but 
inferior  to  those  of  his  prime.    But  here  is  j        rema{n  standing  for  an  hour,  without 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  arrived  at  an  w     fati     d>    j  ^       to  ^  chiefl  t 
age  at  which  ordinary  men  Income  objects :       »  ,  P    linp4JiPnt;n(rK.  »A 
of  interest  and  reverence,  and  with  not  a  j  niSnt'  ^'"S  ""relenting!)  persecuted  by  my 
spot  of  decay  uj>on  the  full-orbed  glory  of  correspondence,  which  increases  the  more  as 
his  setting  sun !    It  is  good  for  us  to  be  liv-  one  becomes  an  object  of  public  curiosity, 
ing  at  a  time  when  we  can  witness  such  a  What  is  called  literary  celebrity  is  especially 
spectacle.  j  the  result  of  a  long  endurance  of  life,  (une 

Humboldt  in  spite  of  his  infinite  avoca-  iongue  patience  de  vivre).    Thiajkind  of  emi- 
«ions  and  of  his  vast  correspond ence  with  nence  increa8es,  therefore,  in  proportion  as 
whatever  is  most  distinguished  in  the  whole 1 .  ,    ...     .  \  T 

circle  of  the  globe,  perseveres  in  the  habits  »rnbec»l.ty  becomes  more  manifest    I  am 
of  his  long  life,  and  never,  on  any  occasion,  \  never  really  ill,  but  often  incommoded,  as 
employs  another  to  write  for  him.    What  is  is  to  be  expected  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
perhaps  quite  as  remarkable,  there  are  no  i    M  Since  we  were  only  two  persons  in  the 
more  signs  of  age  in  his  manuscript  than  1  American  expedition,  (the  unfortunate  Carlos ' 
there  are  in  his  style  and  his  thoughts.    The  de  Montufar,w  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Sel- 
or.gmal  letter,  of  winch  the  following  is  a      ,  f  Quif    feU  hj9  ,ove  f 

translation,  is  in  a  hand  differing  in  no  per-        ,..  '        -  , .  .    .       .  .  . 

ceptible  particular  from  manuscripts  written  ; the  Wt,e'*  °f  hl8  ^^)'  *  »  ">mewhat 
by  him  forty  years  ago.    He  is  enabled  to  go  remarkable  that  we  should  both  have  reached 
through  his"  immense  labors  by  his  habits  of  so  advanced  an  age.    Bonpland,  still  imich 
regular  industry,  and  by  the  fortunate  pe-  J  occupied  with  scientific  labors,  even  cherish- 
culiarity  of  his  constitution,  which  enables  ing  the  hope  of  visiting  Europe  again,  and 
him  to  live  with  comparatively  little  sleep.  I  of  bringing  in  person  back  to  Paris  his  rich 
Most  of  his  hard  work  is  done  at  night,  when;  md  foaulifal  collections  in  botany  and  geolo- 
others  are  at  rest.  .    .  . .   „  ,  ° 

Humboldt  has  had  the  wisdom  to  keep  his  S>'1S  «ghjy.fiw  years  old,  and  enjoys  greater 
personal  attachments  in  constant  repair  ;  and  strength  than  I  do. 

now  enjoys  the  devoted  regard  of  men  whoj  *  Car,M  de  Montnfar  WMa  young  man  pas_ 
are  the  grand-children  of  his  contemporaries,  sionatelv  attached  to  science,  and  accompanied 
with  whom  he  began  life.  And  he  has  never  t  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  from  Quito,  where  thev 
allowed  his  intellectual  eminence  or  his  age'  arrived  in  January,  1802,  through  all  their  travels 
to  emancipate  him  from  the  di«h„rg«  of JU,  |»*™ embark.ui™ 
common  duties  and  small  courtesies  of  life  :  |  p  fa 
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44  I  have  juRt  published  in  Germany  the 
4th  volume  of  Cosmos,  and  they  are  now 
printing  the  5th  volume,  which  completes 
that  work  ro  imprudently  begun  and  so  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  public.  General 
Sabine  writes  me  that  the  English  translation 
is  finished  and  will  appear  immediately.  The 
same  news  comes  to  me  from  France,  from 
M.  Galuzzi,  who  has  been  passing  the  winter 
in  the  south,  at  Cannes. 

"  The  great  and  beautiful  work  of  Agassiz 
(the  first  two  volumes)  reached  me  only  a 
few  days  since.  It  will  produce  a  great  effect 
by  the  breadth  of  its  general  views  and  by 
the  extreme  sagacity  of  its  special  embryo- 
logical  observations.  I  never  believed  that 
this  illustrious  man,  who  is  no  less  a  man  of 
a  constant  and  beautiful  nature,  would  accept 
the  offers  nobly  made  him  in  Paris.  I  was 
sure  that  gratitude  would  bind  him  to  a  new 
country  where  he  finds  a  field  so  immense 
for  his  researches  and  great  means  of  assist- 
ance. I  hope  he  may  be  inclined,  together 
with  his  great  anatomical  and  physiological 
labors  among  the  inferior  organisms,  to  give 
us  also  the  specific  icthyology  of  the  numer- 
ous basins  of  the  *  Far  West  *  beginning  with 
the  Holy  Empire  of  the  Mormons. 

"  Science  has  lately  met  with  an  immense 
loss  here  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
greatest  anatomist  of  our  century,  —  Prof. 
Johann  Muller.-    This  loss  is  as  great  for 

tal  sculptor  Rauch.f  The  universality  of 
etiological  knowledge  in  the  inferior  organiza- 
tions, placed  Johann  Muller  near  Cuvier, 
having  a  great  pre-eminence  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  anatomical  and  physiological  work. 

*  Johann  Muller,  who  died  a  few  months  ago, 
was  only  hi  years  old 

t  ltauch,  who  died  last  autumn,  was  above 
eighty,  and  seemed,  until  shortly  before  hi*  death, 
destined  to  many  years  of  health.  When  Hum- 
boldt kept  his  87th  birthday,  the  14th  September, 
185C,  with  his  niece,  the  admirable  Madame  de 
Biilow,  «t  Tegel  the  favorite  residence  of  her 
father  and  of  his  brother  William,  he  desired  to 
have  only  one  other  person  of  the  party,  and  that 
was  Ranch,  undoubtedly  then  the  first  of  living 
sculptor*.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  know  that  a 
fine  bu«t  of  Humboldt  by  Kauch  is  either  already 
in  the  collection  of  a  gentleman  at  Washington, 
or  will  f-oon  be  there. 
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He  made  long  and  painful  voyages  at  his 
own  expense  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  Northern  Seas.  It  is 
scarcely  two  years  since  he  came  near  per- 
ishing by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 
He  sustained  himself  by  swimming  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  considered  himself 
quite  lost  when  he  was  wonderfully  rescued. 
I  lose  in  him  a  friend  who  was  very  dear  to 
me.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  noble  character.  He  was 
admirable  for  the  elevation  and  independence 
of  his  opinions.  By  making  enormous  sac- 
rifices he  was  able  to  form  a  choice  library, 
not  only  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  zoology, 
but  one  that  extended  over  all  the  physical 
sciencies.  It  consists  of  more  than  three 
thousand  volumes,  well  bound,  and  of  as 
many  more  volumes  containing  dissertations, 
so  difficult  to  collect.  Mr.  Muller  spent 
nearly  800  thalers  a  year  [600  dollars]  for 
binding  alone.  It  would  be  sad  to  see  a  col- 
lection dispersed  and  broken  up,  which  was 
made  with  so  much  care.  Since  duplicates 
are  dreaded  in  Europe,  I  cannot  help  fearing 
lest  this  fine  collection  should  cross  the  great 
Atlantic  river.  I  have  almost  the  air  of  ex- 
citing your  appetite  when  I  thus  present  ray- 
self  before  you  as  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
while  the  Church  journal  of  Vienna  calls  me, 
in  capital  letters,  a  naturalist  assassin  of  souls 
4  Seelen-morder.' 

44  Accept,  I  beg  you,  my  dear  and  respected 
friend,  the  renewal  of  the  high  and  affection- 
ate consideration  which,  for  so  many  years,  I 
have  given  to  your  talents  and  to  your  char- 
acter. 44  A.  v.  Humboldt. 

44  Berlin,  9  May,  1858." 

44  Since  so  many  benevolent  persons,  col- 
ored as  well  as  white,  in  tlie  United  States, 
take  an  interest  in  me,  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  this  letter  trans- 
lated into  English  by  you,  could  be  printed, 
without  omitting  what  relates  to  our  mutual 
friendship.  If  you  think  it  necessary  you 
can  add  that  I  have  myself  begged  of  you 
this  publication,  because  I  leave  unanswered 
so  many  letters  that  are  addressed  to  me/' 
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From  The  Economist,  29  Mny. 

THE  REALITIES  OF  GOVERNMENT  BY 
THE  SWORD. 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  and  a  trite  one,  that  the 
real  punishment  of  crime  is  to  be  found  in  its 
natural  and  inevitable  consequences ;  but  nei- 
ther  the  familiarity  nor  the  triteness  of  the 
sentiment  detract  in  the  least  from  its  solem- 
nity or  its  importance.  44  Be  not  deceived  : 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  The  harvest  may  be  distant;  the 
consequences  may  be  slow  to  manifest  them- 
selves ;  the  penalty  may  be  delayed  till  human 
impatience  begins  to  doubt  divine  justice 
but  sooner  or  later,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
fruit  becomes  ripe  and  the  curse  comes  home 
to  roost. 

In  political  and  national  crimes,  however, 
especially  in  crimes  of  great  extent  and  mag- 
nitude, punishment  seldom  tarries  long  or 
shows  itself  obscurely.  The  effect  follows 
close  upon  the  cause.  Rarely  has  this  truth 
been  more  powerfully  illustrated  than  by  the 
present  stnte  of  affairs  in  France — that  pecu- 
liar feature  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  we  mean, 
which  refers  to  the  relation  borne  by  the 
army  to  the  Government  and  to  society  at 
large.  Several  circumstances  have  occurred 
of  late  to  force  the  most  painful  reflections  on 
this  subject  on  the  minds  of  both  nations ; 
and  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  speak  of  these 
matters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  it 
is  the  more  essential  that  we  should  speak  of 
them  with  gravity  and  freedom  upon  this. 
AVe  have  the  sentiments  of  two  societies  to 
express. 

An  army  which  is  not  distinctly  the  servant 
of  the  State,  must  be  its  master.  An  army 
can  never  be  the  docile  and  manageable  instru- 
ment of  any  one  but  a  popular  general  or 
warrior.  It  may  be  the  tool  of  a  man  like 
Julius  Ca?sar  or  Napoleon  the  First :  but  it 
rapidly  and  inevitably  becomes  the  tyrant  of 
a  man  like  Galba  or  Napoleon  the  Second. 
A  civilian  who  has  risen  to  power  by  means 
of  the  army,  must  govern  by  the  same  ma- 
chinery, and  must  ultimately  succumb  to  it 
An  Emperor  who  has  employed  the  army  to 
place  him  on  the  throne  in  opposition  to  the 
other  active  political  elements  of  national  life 
— its  statesmen,  its  institutions,  its  political 
intelligence — roust  depend  upon  the  army 
alone  for  sustaining  him  in  that  pre-eminent 
position.  The  very  mode  in  which  he  has 
risen  to  the  Bceptre  has  destroyed  the  only 


power  which  could  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  the  army,  or  could  support  him  against 
its  hostility  or  its  discontent.  He  has  made 
it  necessary  to  him  ; — and  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  us  becomes  ipso  facto  our  master  and 
our  tyrant. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Society — 
i.  e.  of  that  portion  of  the  complicated  body 
called  a  community  in  modern  times  which 
represents  its  property,  its  intellect,  its  re- 
spectable habits,  its  peaceful  tendencies.  If, 
from  any  circumstances — from  hostility  of 
race,  from  special  injustices,  or  from  centu- 
ries of  oppression  and  neglect — the  middle 
and  upper  classes  have  called  in  the  array, 
and  still  rely  upon  the  army,  to  protect  them 
against  servile  insurrection  or  the  generic 
hatred  of  the  masses,  the  army,  being  their 
indispensable  defender,  becomes  their  inevita- 
ble oppressor.  When  matters  have  reached 
this  deplorable  condition  in  any  country,  all 
the  essentials  of  Military  Despotism  are 
combined  and  established ; — for  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  the  army  should  be  virtually 
supreme,  and  remain  ignorant  of  its  suprem- 
acy. 

That  France  has  reached  or  is  fast  ap- 
proaching this  state,  we  have  recently  had 
too  many  converging  and  successive  indica- 
tions to  permit  of  doubt.  Louis  Napoleon, 
when  bent  upon  the  Imperial  Crown,  used  the 
army  to  seize  it  and  to  crush  all  things  and 
persons  that  would  have  said  him  nay.  So- 
ciety, in  its  dread — whether  rational  or  ex- 
travagant we  will  not  attempt  to  decide — of 
Socialism  and  of  servile  war,  threw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  the  military  dictatorship  thus  cre- 
ated. From  that  time  forward  nothing  short 
of  superhuman  sagacity  and  superhuman  res- 
olution could  have  averted  the  result.  Des- 
potism by  the  army  soon  and  certainly  be- 
comes the  despotism  of  the  army.  And  we 
firmly  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  French 
army  rules  both  Emperor  and  Society — the 
Imperial  and  the  Civilian  elements, — and  rules 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Let  us  cast  our 
eyes  over  a  few  facts. 

An  army  of  600,000  men  is  a  fearful  bur- 
den on  the  finances  of  the  State — finances  al- 
ready fearfully  involved  and  in  a  condition 
which  prompts  to  various  and  most  danger- 
ous and  unpopular  schemes,  bearing  a  pain- 
ful likeness  to  confiscation  or  to  forced  loans, 
to  revive  them.  Yet  the  army  cannot  be  re- 
duced, because  its  reduction,  however  popu- 
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lar  among  the  peasantry  subject  to  the  con- 
scription, would  create  alarm  and 
among  the  officers.  Six  hundred 
men  are  an  unceasing  source  of  uneasiness 
and  disturbance :  it  is  impossible  to  keep 


to  express  his  disapproval  bluntly.  He  was 
incommode,  as  the  phrase  is — that  is,  he  was 
mischievous.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
popular  and  influential  with  the  army.  He 
was  a  man  avfc  qui  il  /all ait  compter.  He 


them  quiet  without  work  :  if  they  are  not  to  j  was  powerful — and  he  knew  it.    He  could 


and  violence  at  home,  they 


the  constant  rumors  of  menacing  misunder- 
standings first  with  this  country,  then  with 
that.  Many  things  point  to  the  utter  per- 
plexity which  prevails  in  the  Emperor's  mind 
as  to  how  and  where  he  can  with  the  least 
danger  find  employment  for  his  formidable 
machine,  or  amuse  it  with  the  hope  of  such 
employment. 

The  addresses  of  the  French  Colonels,  and 
the  non-appearance  in  France  of  die  Emper- 
or's apology  for  their  unseemly  tone,  consti- 
tuted one  marked  indication  of  this  fact  It 
may  be  that  he  found  or  deemed  it  necessary 
to  amuse  the  more  turbulent  spirits  of  his 
troops  with  hopes  of  a  quarrel  with  England 
(than  which  nothing,  we  believe,  was  further 
from  his  designs),  and  so  had  suffered  these 
addresses  deliberately  to  appear.  Or  it  may 
be  that  he  was  seriously  uneasy  and  regretful 
when  he  saw  the  effect  they  produced  on  this 
side  the  water.  But  in  either  case,  the  prom- 
inent fact  remains — that  in  France  he  dared 
not  rebuke  them  or  admit  that  he  had  disa- 
vowed them. 

Next  came  the  appointment  of  Espinasse 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the 
Duke  de  Malakoff  to  the  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don. The  first  may  have  been  caused  merely 
by  a  desire  to  employ  at  a  time  of  great  peril 
the  services  of  an  unscrupulous  partisan  and 
an  unflinching  soldier.  It  may,  however, 
have  been  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  signally 
rewarding  the  services  of  a  too  useful  tool. 
But  the  choice  of  Marshal  Pelissier  to  suc- 
ceed If.  de  Persigny  admits  of  only  two  ex- 
planations. Whatever  be  the  Marshal's  in- 
trinsic qualities — and  a  man  of  some  species 
of  talent  he  must  unquestionably  be — proba- 
bly all  France  could  scarcely  have  furnished 
any  one  less  furnished  with  diplomatic  ability 
or  less  fitted  for  diplomatic  life.  Why,  then, 
was  he  chosen  ?  Not  because  it  was  desira- 
ble to  send  him  to  London,  but  because  it 
was  desirable  to  send  him  out  of  Paris.  He 
was  known  to  be  something  of  a  frondeur 
and  nothing  of  a  courtier.  Humor  says  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  disapprove  freely,  and 
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only  be  removed  by  being  rewarded. 

Lastly  came  these  frightful  duels,  which 
have  created  such  a  painful  sensation  both  in 
France  and  England.  Lieut,  de  Mercey 
slew  a  comrade  in  a  conflict  attended  with 
circumstances  of  such  atrocity  and  suspicion 
that  the  court  condemned  him  for  murder, 
and  a  higher  court,  to  which  he  appealed, 
confirmed  the  decision.  But  it  is  understood 
that  the  army  were  extremely  averse  to  hav- 
ing an  officer  sentenced  to  condign  punish- 
ment for  fighting,  however  unfair  or  brutal 
the  encounter  may  have  been  ; — and  the  Em- 
peror has  not  only  hesitated  long  to  authorize 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  but  is  said  (we 
know  not  yet  how  truly)  to  have  commuted  it 
for  one  much  less  severe.  The  case  of  M. 
de  Pene  was  almost  worse.  His  antagonist 
can  be  looked  on  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
murderer,  and  is  so  regarded  in  Paris  as  well 
as  here.  But  thirty  other  officers  appear  to 
have  been  equally  ready  to  play  the  assassin. 
The  newspapers  are  desired  to  be  wholly 
silent  on  the  subject,  or  find  it  prudent  to  be 
so  i  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Imperial 
power  shrinks  from  punishing  a  soldier  who 
has  only  slain  a  civilian,  and  whom  many  of 
his  comrades  hold  to  have  been  warranted  in 
doing  so. 

These  circumstances,  and  others  connected 
with  the  same  transaction,  indicate  pretty 
plainly  both  the  species  of  military  terrorism 
which  the  army  is  seeking  to  exercise  over 
public  opinion  and  over  the  civil  portion  of 
the  population,  and  the  hatred  with  which 
the  soldiery  are  regarded  by  the  civilians. 
The  offence  for  which  M.  de  P6ne  was  called 
to  so  savage  an  account  was  simply  some 
satirical  remarks  on  the  unpolished  conduct 
of  subaltern  officers  in  general,  who  (it  was 
alleged)  being  little  accustomed  to  refined 
society,  were  not  always  observant  of  its  more 
recondite  amenities.  The  satire  seems  to 
have  been  jocular  and  sounds  harmless 
enough ;  but  it  wos  not  to  be  endured  that 
the  Press  should  presume  to  comment  on  the 
proceedings  or  the  manners  of  the  armed 
force,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  luckless  writer  of  the  stinging 
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article  in  question.  M.  de  Pfene  accepted 
the  challenge  of  his  antagonist,  wounded 
bim,  expressed  his  regret  for  having  annoyed 
him,  and  was  reconciled  in  form.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than,  in  defiance  of  all  gene- 
rosity, gentlemanly  feeling,  and  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  duello,  M.  de  Pene  was 
challenged,  insulted,  and  it  is  asserted  even 
struck  by  the  second  of  his  late  opponent 
(who  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  fencing- 
master  of  the  regiment) ;  and,  being  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  second  duel  on  the  spot,  fell, 
as  is  feared,  mortally  wounded, — having  re- 
ceived a  second  thrust  through  the  body 
while  falling. 

This  tragic  affair  has  brought  to  a  crisis 
the  intense  animosity  which  has  long  existed 
between  the  civilians  and  the  officers  of  the 
Imperial  army — a  feeling  which  the  increas- 
ing insolence  and  assumption  of  the  latter  on 
all  occasions  has  exasperated  almost  into 
fury.  Society  in  France  is  beginning  to  find 
all  the  practical  consequences  of  having  the 
soldiery  for  its  master  brought  home  to  its 
business  and  bosoms.  The  impression  seems 
to  be  general  (and  is  therefore  probably  cor- 
rect) that  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
army  was  comparatively  unimportant  as  being 
in  no  way  the  foundation  or  main  support  of 
the  existing  Government,  and  therefore  was 
neither  arrogant  nor  presuming.  It  was  gov- 
erned, too,  by  the  young  Orlcanist  Princes, 
who  were  gentlemen,  and  therefore  inspired 
much  of  a  gentlemanly  spirit  into  all  ranks. 
But  of  late,  its  temper  and  its  personnel 
have  greatly  changed  as  well  as  its  position. 
It  feels  its  own  omnipotence,  and  is  resolved 
to  make  this  felt  by  the  community.  And, 
being  to  a  great  extent  officered  by  men 


whose  habits  and  manners  are  formed  not 
in  society  but  in  garrison  and  in  camp,  it 
chooses  the  most  offensive  methods  of  impos- 
ing its  sway  and  asserting  its  superiority. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  disclosures 
made  on  recent  trials  as  to  the  discreditable 
details  too  common  in  the  life  of  the  subal- 
terns, are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  viru- 
lence of  the  feeling  which  is  described  to  us 
as  so  prevalent  towards  them.  We  are 
assured  that  a  number  of  young  men,  stu- 
dents many  of  them  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  called  at  the  office  of  the  Figaro  (the 
offending  journal)  ostensibly  to  inquire  after 
the  state  of  M.de  Pene,  but  really  to  inscribe 
their  names  on  a  list  as  ready  to  meet  any  of 
the  challengers  or  assailants  of  that  unfortu- 
nate victim.  The  first  day  saw  200  names 
on  the  register  of  gladiators  :  our  informant 
says  the  number  now  reaches  5,000.  The 
Government  is  reported  to  have  forbidden 
the  officers  to  accept  the  defiances  of  these 
ardent  combatants. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  with  certainty  what 
passes  in  a  country  where  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information  are  so  gagged  and 
tampered  with  as  they  are  in  France,  and 
therefore  we  give  the  above  statements  with 
some  degree  of  diffidence,  though  in  truth 
we  entertain  only  a  very  slight  misgiving  as 
to  their  accuracy.  Granting  them  to  be  true, 
what  a  fearful  picture  do  they  display ! — a 
great,  powerful,  highly  civilized  country,  our 
nearest  neighbor  and  our  closest  ally,  at  the 
mercy  and  under  the  heel  of  an  enormous 
armed  force,  master  at  once  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  which  it  is  feared  and  needed,  and 
of  the  people,  by  whom  it  is  loathed,  dreaded, 
and  despised.  ■ 


A  Greek   Funeral   Oration.  —  Bnt  1 1 
must  now  turn  to  the  survivors.   It  is  a  difficult  \ 
task  to  administer  consolation  to  those  who  are  : 
visited  with  such  an  affliction,  as  can  be  soothed  j 
neither  by  the  strains  of  music  nor  by  the  voice  i 
of  reason ;  vet  let  them  take  courage  and  abate  . 
somewhat  of  their  grief,  if  that  may  be.  by  re- 
membering not  only  the  death  which  their  friends 
have  suffered,  but  the  glory  which  they  have  left 
behind  them.    And  if  they  have  not  reached  the 
allotted  age  of  man,  yet  they  have  become  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  mortal  happiness  and  of  a 
memory  which  will  be  ever  young.  Such 
as  have  died  childless  will  have  an  eternal 


name  amongst  the  Greeks  in  place  of  sons  and 
of  daughters ;  such  as  have  left  children  behind 
them  wdl  find  in  the  State  the  tenderest  guar- 
dians of  their  offspring.  And  beside  this,  if 
death  is  all  one  with  non-existence,  then  are 
they  free  from  disease  and  grief  and  all  the  other 
calamities  which  are  incident  to  human  life ; 
but  if,  as  we  suppose,  there  is  a  world  of  con- 
scious spirits  over  which  the  Deitv  exercises  his 
care,  then  must  we  conclude  that  those  will 
receive  his  most  favorable  notices  who  have 
avenged  the  insulted  honors  of  the  gods.  — 
Funeral  Oration  of  Hyperidcs. 
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Lives.  By  the  Rev.  James  White.  Lon- 
don: Rout  ledge  and  Co. 

This  is  a  small  volume  containing  two 
critical  lectures  on  the  lives  of  Burns  and 
Scott.  Fairness  and  breadth  of  view,  and  a 
healthy  spirit  of  appreciation,  mark  Mr. 
White's  estimates.  The  subjects  are  rather 
hackneyed,  but  Mr.  White  has  treated  them 
with  freshness  and  independence ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  rise  still  higher. 
Strength,  and  a  genial  play  of  the  human 
sympathies,  are  visible  in  his  criticisms  on 
these  two  illustrious  Scotchmen.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  go  the  entire  length  with  all  Mr. 
W;hite's  views  on  the  character  of  Burns,  but 
he  has  made  out  a  great  case  for  the  44  Ayr- 
shire Ploughman ; "  and  there  was  much 
genius  in  Lord  Eglintoun's  noble  speech  at 
the  Burns  Festival  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
when  the  noble  earl  spoke  of  "repentant 
Scotland."  The  posthumous  homage  paid  to 
Burns  has  certainly  been  immense,  and  it  has 
been  well  deserved.  Yet  six  months  ago  the 
poetry  of  Bums  was  mocked  at  in  the  coarsest 
fashion  in  the  leading  articles  of  a  great  popu- 
lar organ!  As  a  specimen  of  the  critical 
powers  which  Mr.  White  brings  to  his  esti- 
mate of  Burns,  we  may  cite  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

"Now,  a  song,  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  them  we  meet  with,  does  not  seem  a  very 
difficult  style  of  composition  ;  but  neither  is 
it  difficult  to  write  an  epic,  or  an  ode,  or  a 
tragedy — as  some  people  have  written  them. 
It  is  remarkably  easy  to  do  any  thing  ill. 
But  to  excel  in  song-writing  is  given  to  the 
chosen  few.    There  are  more  fine  plays  and 
admirable  poems  than  really  excellent  "songs 
written  between  Shakspeare  and  Burns.  One 
reason  is,  that  music  is  such  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary that  it  very  often  destroys  the  ally  it  was 
called  in  to  aid    When  the  ear  is  pleased,  and 
the  words  supply  some  association  on  which 
the  mind  can  pleasantly  dwell  in  connection 
with  the  melody,  the  Hearer  is  satisfied,  al- 
though the  language  is  unartistic  or  weak. 
Nay,  when  the  impression  is  once  made,  no 
amount  of  improvement  on  the  original  words 
will  banish  them  from  the  popular  heart. 
The  burden  of  the  song  has  fixed  itself  on  the 
memory  from  childhood,  and   the  music, 
though  entering  into  a  far  higher  and  loftier 
marriage  (even  with  immortal  verse),  never 
ceases  to  recall  the  charm  it  exercised  in  its 
early  prime ;  and  people  go  on  singing  the 
rough  old  words,  unmeaning  though  they  be, 


in  preference  to  the  infinitely  superior  lan- 
guage to  which  the  music  would  have  been 
more  appropriate.  Conscious  of  this,  it  was 
one  of  the  necessities  of  Burns'  position  to 
retain  the  old  chorus — the  old  story  where  it 
was  possible — but  so  to  invest  them  with  new 
sentiments,  so  to  raise  them  in  poetic  rank, 
that  the  singers  were  beguiled  into  the  im- 
provement, and  the  listeners  were  elevated, 
or  touched,  or  soothed  by  apparently  the 
same  strains  which  hitherto  had  relied  for 
their  influence  only  on  their  old  associations. 
Thus  we  find  the  beautiful  ballad  of  '  My  ain 
kind  Deary,  0/  rise  like  a  gold-winged  butter- 
fly out  of  the  dull  chrysalis  of  the  4  Lea  Rig ; ' 
and  from  the  prosaic  commencement  of  an 
old  rhyme,  '  This  is  no  my  ain  house,'  comes 
one  of  the  best  and  sweetest  of  modern  love 
songs,  4  This  is  no  my  ain  lassie.' " 

A  song  is  indeed  a  most  difficult  species  of 
composition.  The  grand  difficulty  in  writing 
it  is  to  produce  variety  of  phrase  and  thought 
on  a  single  sentiment.  The  treatment  must 
be  simple,  and  yet  many  tones  of  expression 
must  be  touched.  In  this  variety  of  key 
Burns  excelled,  as  we  have  shown  on  former 
occasions.  There  are  many  passages  which 
we  should  like  to  extract  firom  the  character- 
ization of  Walter  Scott  by  Mr.  White.  He 
eloquently  says : 

44  You  are  quite  welcome  to  say  he  is  not  a 
sparkling  poet  like  Moore,  nor  a  correct  poet 
like  Campbell,  nor  a  philosophic  poet  like 
Wordsworth :  but  take  him  in  his  vigor,  in 
his  characters,  in  his  incidents,  and  descrip- 
tions— he  is  worth  them  all.  There  is  cour- 
age to  be  gained  in  the  manliness  of  his  style ; 
and  no  man  who  ever  wrote,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  whether  describing  the  lighted  hall 
of  chivalrous  nobles,  or  the  simple  habits  of 
ordinary  life,  or  the  ways  and  feelings  of  the 
lower  ranks,  no  man  ever  left  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  reader  that  he  was  in  presence 
not  only  of  a  man  of  surpassing  genius,  but 
of  a  perfect  gentleman.  Not  that  this  arose 
from  his  knowledge  of  what  is  called  high 
life,  or  his  possession  of  the  ease  and  dignity 
which  we  call  characteristic  of  lofty  breeding; 
but  it  proceeded  from  the  conviction  that 
comes  upon  you  as  you  read  that  here  you 
are  listening  to  the  language  of  a  brave  and 
noble  heart— of  a  man  whose  mind  never 
harbored  one  base  or  dishonorable  thought ; 
who,  as  we  learn  when  we  inquire  into  his  life, 
grudged  no  sacrifice  to  fulfil  what  he  considered 
a  duty,  and  whose  ambition,  4.that  last  infirm- 
ity of  noble  minds,'  led  him  at  last  rather  to 
die  at  his  post  than  suffer  any  person  to  lose 
a  shilling  by  reliance  on  his  word.  This  is  to 
be  a  gentleman." 
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BURNS  AND  SCOTT. 


George  IV.  is  not  a  favorite  character  with  i 
English  society,  but  many  think  that  the  j 
abuse  flung  upon  him  by  Mr.  Thackery  is  too 
excessive;  and  the  publication  of  Moore's 
Kfe  has  caused  in  many  quarters  a  reactionary 
feeling  to  some  extent  in  favor  of  the  King. 
The  following  remarks  from  Mr.  White  are 
well  worth  perusal,  and  they  are  temperately 
expressed : 

u  George  IV.,  whom  some  represent  as  from 
the  beginning  a  mere  selfish  voluptuary — a 
sort  of  Henry  VIII.  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
without  the  manly  qualities  of  his  prototype 
of  the  sixteenth — has  great  extenuations  to 
plead  for  the  excesses  of  his  youthful  days. 
The  habits  of  the  time  were  not  in  favor  of 
the  quiet  and  decorum  which  are  indispensa- 
ble at  the  present  time.  Society  was  then 
constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
enjoyment  with  the  least  restraint.  It  may 
perhaps  strike  an  unprejudiced  observer  that 
the  Prince,  entering  life  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  gifted  as  he  was  with  re- 
markable personal  advantages  and  uninter- 
rupted health,  showed  symptoms  of  far  higher 
qualities  in  the  choice  of  his  companions  than 
his  enemies  have  been  willing  to  admit.  He 
did  not  look  round  the  peerage  and  find  out 
some  dull  and  thirsty  duke,  to  make  him  the 
comrade  of  his  debauches.  Stupid  marquises 
and  pudding-headed  earls  were  passed  over 
with  disdain ;  and  people  of  that  elevated 
rank,  in  the  midst  of  their  senseless  orgies, 
considered  that  he  was  addicted  to  low  com- 
pany. But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  want 
of  name  and  title  in  most  of  his  familiars 
was  compensated  for  by  wit,  and  learning, 
and  eloquence.  The  friendship  he  alwa}s 
showed  for  Sheridan  proved  that  he  appreci- 
ated the  great  dualities  which  almost  re- 
deemed that  wonderful  man  from  all  the  fail- 
ings of  which  he  was  the  victim.  Wherever 
genius  sprang  up,  especially  if  it  was  united 
with  the  social  qualifications  which  made  the 
possessor  of  it  an  agreeable  guest,  there  was 
no  one  so  ready  as  the  Prince  to  recognize  it 
in  whatever  rank  of  life  it  appeared.  When 
Moore  came  over  from  Ireland,  and  bewitched 
every  body  with  his  sweetness  of  voice  and 
playfulness  of  manner,  no  time  was  lost  by 


I  the  heir  to  the  crown  in  giving  him  the  entree 
to  Carlton-house.  On  these  occasions  noth- 
ing could  be  more  gracious  than  the  manner 
of  the  Prince,  nothing  more  grateful  than 
the  feelings  of  the  Poet.  The  gracious 
manner  remained,  but  a  short  time  saw  the 
adulation  of  the  songster  converted  into  bitter 
hostility,  his  cringing  bows  into  murderous 
lampoons,  even  the  secrecy  which  should  al- 
ways keep  guard  over  the  hours  of  unreserved 
intercourse  betrayed,  and  hospitality  and  con- 
descension repaid  with  insolence  and  invec- 
tive. The  Prince  might  be  bad  enough — we 
do  not  defend  him — but  he  was  not  worse 
than  many  other  persons  of  his  time.  He 
had  only  the  misfortune  of  being  placed  on 
such  a  height  that  his  least  proceedings  were 
seen,  and  at  such  a  distance  above  the  ob- 
server that  they  could  not  be  seen  distinctly. 
But  this,  at  all  events,  was  clear  and  patent 
to  all,  that,  there  was  no  cordon  of  ex- 
clusiveness  drawn  round  the  social  circle  of 
the  royal  reveller.  Talent  found  its  wav  into 
his  private  rooms,  and  such  excuse  and  em- 
bellishment as  brilliant  sayings  and  intellec- 
tual effort  could  bestow  on  luscious  viands  and 
overflowing  cups  were  not  wanting  in  the 
symposia  for  which  he  was  stigmatized.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  throw  off  the  armor  of  his 
rank,  and  descend  into  the  arena  on  equal 
terms.  When  he  had  Moore  at  his  table,  he 
sang  song  for  song.  When  Walter  Scott,  in 
after  years,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  his  sup- 
pers, he  told  story  for  story  against  the  best 
story-teller  of  the  time,  and  sometimes-left  it 
doubtful  which  was  most  successful.  As 
if  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  declaring  his 
respect  for  genius,  he  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity, after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  of  cre- 
ating the  Scottish  poet  a  baronet.  This  was 
perhaps  intended,  and  was  felt  throughout 
the  country,  as  a  compliment  to  literature 
itself.  From  time  immemorial  court  physi- 
cians had  achieved  that  rank,  and  court  sur- 
geons administered  the  bolus  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  bloody  hand  ;  but  no  novelist, 
no  historian,  no  writer  (as  such),  had  ever 
been  so  distinguished." 

The  conduct  of  Moore  to  the  King  was, 
indeed,  most  disgraceful;  but  the  subject  is  a 
melancholy  one  to  dwell  upon. 


A  Monster  Mortar  has  been  tried  at  Wool-  j  earth  and  stones  and  roots  of  trees.  The  mon- 
wich,  England,  successfully,  with  70  lbs.  of  [  ster  is  compounded  of  wrought  and  ca*t  iron  in 
powder,  though  its  full  charge  is  300  lbs.  The  separate  pieces,  tightly  hooped  together.  At  the 
shell  is  one  yard  in  diameter,  arid  uncharged  as  fifth  round  the  middle  ring  gave  wny  partially, 
it  was  in  the  experiment,  it  tore  up  stones,  and  and  thus  interrupted  the  practice ;  but  it  was 
lulcd  the  earth  as  high  as  a  small  house  and  successfully  shown  that  it  could  throw  a  shell 
filled  the  air  within  a  radius  of  200  yards  with  weighing  a  ton  and  a  half. 
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From  Tho  Economist. 
Letters,  Conversations,  and  Becollections  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Thomas  All- 
sop.  Second  Edition.  Groombridge  and 
Sons,  Paternoster  row. 
The  cause  of  the  republication  of  thus 
book,  which  originally  appeared  in  1836,  is, 
as  the  editor  informs  us  in  the  preface,  the 
supposed  connection  of  Mr.  Allsop  with  the 
recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  editor  deems  it  his  duty 
to  Mr.  Allsop  "  to  show  to  the  world  what 
manner  of  man  he  is,  and  in  what  estimation 
be  was  held  by  one  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers and  most  profound  thinkers  of  this  or 
any  age."  Without  presuming  that  Mr. 
Allsop  at  all  needs  such  vindication,  we  may 
observe  generally  that  the  testimony  to  char- 
acter afforded  by  letters  which  a  man  has  re- 
ceived requires  to  be  somewhat  cautiously 
weighed. 

A  favorable  impression  of  Mr.  Allsop  is, 
undoubtedly,  produced  by  this  volume,  but 
it  is  produced  indirectly,  and  Coleridge's  es- 
timation of  him  expressed  in  these  letters, 
though  one,  is  only  one,  and  not  the  chief 
ground  of  that  impression.  His  affectionate 
admiration  and  simple  faith  in  Coleridge 
plead,  to  our  minds,  more  powerfully  in  his 
favor  than  Coleridge's  benign  and  gratified 
acceptance  of  the  incense  of  his  worshipper. 
Nor  is  it  only  as  bearing  upon  Mr.  Allsop's 
character,  but  as  illustrating  that  of  Coler- 
idge,—which,  after  all,  though  not  the  imme- 
diate object  of  this  edition,  is  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  book, — that  the  letters  are  to 
be  received  with  qualification.  All  minds 
worth  studying,  except  a  few  remarkably  in- 
dependent and  self-reliant  ones,  are,  in  the 
act  of  correspondence,  a  little  deflected  from 
the  their  ordinary  course  and  tendency  by 
the  attraction  exercised  on  them  by  their 
correspondent, — so  that  while  a  man's  en- 
tire correspondence  may  give  a  very  just  idea 
of  what  he  is,  his  letters  to  a  single  person 
may  give  a  very  false  one.  In  Coleridge's 
case  it  seems  to  us  more  than  usually  impor- 
tant to  remember  this, — his  indolent  temper- 
ament, his  wide  and  somewhat  vague  range 
of  thought  and  emotion,  and  his  habit  of 
oracular  and  mystic  utterance,  rendering  him 
both  inclined  and  able  to  rise  serenely  above 
collisions  of  opinion  with  a  friendly  corres- 
pondent, which  a  more  precise  and  explicit 
mind  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
avoid.   Hence,  we  think,  arises  much  of  the 
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obscurity  and  uncertainty  which  still  hang 
over  Coleridge's  character  and  views.  The 
following  passage  is  an  illustration,  and,  to 
some  extent,  an  explanation  also  of  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  which  Coleridge  presented  to 
his  friends : — 

"  I  may  as  well  state  here  that  the  writer, 
possessing  confessedly  great  and  extraordi- 
nary powers,  has  been  wholly  and  entirely 
misconceived,  and  by  none  more  so  than 
those  who  fondly  deemed  him  of  their  be- 
lief. Jits  belief  was  so  capacious  that  it 
contained  not  only  theirs  and  a  hundred 
others,  but  also  their  opposites,  and  existed 
in  the  equipoise  or  equilibrium.  Thus  in 
speaking  as  was  his  wont,  of  Peter,  towards 
whom  he  felt  an  especial  distaste,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  refer  to  the  passage  in  Matthew, 
ch.  xix.  ver.  27,  where  the  Janitor  asks, 
•  Behold  we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed 
thee ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ? '  and  in 
a  humorous  strain  of  contemptuous  remark, 
exhibit  the  selfishness  of  the  (in  mind)  vul- 
gar fisherman  who,  having  left  a  wretched 
and  precarious  calling,  seeks  to  make  this  a 
merit,  and  to  demand  a  reward  for  that  which 
could  only  be  a  merit,  so  far  as  it  did  not 
seek  to  obtain  any  earthly  reward  or  advan- 
tage. It  ought  to  be  known  that  many  men 
in  these  latter  days,  many  even  from  the 
especial  land  of  cant  and  notions,  used  to 
seek  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  his  mental 
banquets ;  ana  as  these  were  chiefly  weak- 
minded  and  superstitious  men,  with  a  few 
men  of  strong  heads  and  minim  hearts,  which 
latter  class  are  not,  however,  self-deceived, 
he  was  led,  being  then  feeble  in  health,  to 
assent  to  their  conclusions,  seeing  that  be- 
tween minds  like  theirs  and  his  giant  intel- 
lect an  impassable  chasm  existed ;  in  short, 
for  peace  sake  he  humored  them,  and  for 
sympathy,  as  he  used  to  say  of  Cromwell, 
spoke  in  the  language  but  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  canters." 

A  contemplative  sadness  is  the  prevailing 
tone  of  Coleridge's  mind  during  the  period 
to  which  these  recollections  principallv  refer, 
viz.,  that  of  his  retirement  under  the  friendly 
roof  of  the  Gillmans  at  Highgate.  The  con- 
sciousness, not  without  self-reproach,  of  his 
life  having  been,  what  some  one  has  called 
it,  **  a  prospectus,"  runs  like  an  undertone 
through  most  of  the  letters.  Glimpses  are 
given  here  and  there  of  the  satellites  which, 
in  greater  or  less  number,  are  to  be  found 
revolving  around  him  at  every  point  of  his 
career,  and  there  are  one  or  two  reminis- 
cences and  bon  mots  of  the  ever-welcome 
Charles  Lamb.  Gossip  about  such  men — 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  book  is  of  a  gossip- 
ing character — has  still  sufficient  interest,  we 
should  imagine,  to  command  a  sale  for  the 
book  in  this  cheap  form. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
A  MIGRATORY  ROSE. 

Strange  as  the  heading  of  this  paper  may 
appear  to  the  reader,  the  flower  is  neverthe- 
less an  entity — a  thing  that  exists,  and  may 
be  handled  ;  a  plant  almost  as  regular  as  the 
swallow  in  its  Sittings  to  and  fro ;  one  that 
travels  many  miles  annually?  and,  what  is 
more,  a  fashionable  one — resorting  to  the 


that  succor  wanting  which  is  indispensable  to 
propagate  vegetation?  Now  appears  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  direct  interposi- 
tion of  nature  for  her  offspring — an  interposi- 
tion little  short  of  miraculous,  and,  indeed, 
apparently  so  fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
record.  But  the  fact  has  been  established 
beyond  doubt  that,  for  its  own  purposes,  this 
little  plant  performs  annual  journeys  over  a 


sea-side  during  the  hottest  season,  to  indulge  { large  extent  of  country,  and  into  the  ocean, 


in  a  swim  among  \  the  cool  billows  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  of  this  remarka- 
ble vegetable  phenomenon  is  Anastatica 
hicrochuntica  among  the  botanists ;  the  Rose 
of  Jericho  with  the  unlearned. 

Very  many  superstitions  are  connected  with 
this  extraordinary  plant  in  the  minds  of 
Bedouins  and  other  Arab  tribes.  The  an- 
cient* attributed  miraculous  virtues  to  the 
Ho6e  of  Jericho.  Dispensing  with  the  no- 
tions of  both,  however,  there  remains  to  us 
quite  a  sufficient  charm  about  this  apparently 
insignificant  shrub,  which  seldom  attains  six 
inches  in  height,  to  apologize  for  introducing 
the  subject  to  our  readers. 

To  behold  this  little  rose,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tell  you  "  to  go  to  Jericho ;  "  no  such 
uncomplimentary  journey  is  required.  In 
the  arid  wastes  of  Egypt,  by  the  borders  of 
the  Gaza  desert,  in  Arabia's  wilderness  of 
sands,  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  among 
rubbish  in  Syria,  abundant  specimens  are  to 
be  met  with.  But,  like  many  other  things 
of  insignificant  exterior,  few  pause  to  look 
upon  or  handle  this  wayside  shrub,  which 
nevertheless  carries  with  it  a  lesson  and  a 
moral. 

By  the  laws  of  germination,  there  are,  we 
are  told,  these  three  things  necessary  for  a 
plant — humidity,  heat,  and  oxygenized  air. 
The  first  of  them  is  indispensable,  inasmuch 
as  without  it  the  grain  or  seed  would  not 
swell,  and  without  swelling,  could  not  burst, 
its  shell  or  skin ;  and  heat,  in  union  with 
water,  brings  various  gases  to  young  plants — 
esj>ecially  oxygen — which  are  necessary  for 
its  existence. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  a  knowl- 
edge that  rain  seldom  falls  in  most  places 
where  the  Rose  of  Jericho  thrives,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  this  plant  being  periodically  abun- 
dant and  flowering  at  precisely  the  same  sea- 
son year  after  year,  when,  by  the  acknowl- 
edged laws  of  germination,  there  has  been 


whence,  at  a  stated  period,  it,  or  rather  ita 
offspring,  returns  to  the  original  haunts, 
takes  root,  thrives,  and  blossoms. 

In  the  height  of  spring,  when  nature  casts 
her  brilliant  vesture,  set  with  flowers  and 
flowerets  of  a  hundred  varied  hues,  over  the 
fertile  valleys  and  hills  of  Syria  and  part  of 
Palestine ;  when  every  breeze  is  laden  with 
rich  incense  from  orange  groves  or  honey- 
suckle dells,  then  unheeded,  amidst  the  rich 
profusion  of  vegetation,  or  isolated  amid  the 
desert  sands,  blossoms  the  tiny  Rose  of  Jeri- 
cho. On  house-tops  where  the  sun's  fierce 
rayB  rend  crevices — on  dust-heaps,  where 
half-starved  wretched  curs  prowl  and  dig  for 
food  or  a  resting-place — where  multitudes 
throng  the  streets,  and  where  neither  foot  of 
man  nor  beast  has  ever  left  imprint  on  the 
broiling  sand,  there  sprouts  the  wonderful 
Anastatica  hierochuntica.  When  summer 
has  fairly  set  in,  and  flowering  shrubs  have 
ceased  to  blossom — about  the  same  season 
of  the  year  that  Mr.  Bull  and  his  family  are 
meditating  a  month's  trip  to  the  sea-side  for 
fresh  breezes  and  sea-bathing,  when  the  whole 
house  is  turned  topsy-turvy  in  the  pleasurable 
excitement  of  packing  for  the  month's  holi- 
day— the  Rose  of  Jericho  begins  to  show 
symptoms  of  a  migratory  disposition  also. 
How  astonished  Mr.  Brown  would  be  if  his 
gardener  rushed  in  with  the  startling  intelli- 
gence that  some  favorite  rose-bush  or  other 
plant  in  the  garden  had  evinced  sudden  signs 
of  restlessness,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
efforts,  had  quietly  taken  itself  off  for  the 

Hadji  Ismail,  the  Bedouin  camel-driver, 
who  witnesses  this  phenomenon  annually,  en- 
countering scores  of  migratory  Anastatica 
hierochuntica,  simply  pauses  to  stroke  his 
prolific  beard  and  fresh  charge  his  pipe,  while 
he  pours  into  the  eager  ears  of  some  un- 
travelled  novice  legends  about  this  wonderful 
rose — legends  replete  with  fairy  romance,  in 
which  almost  invariably  a  certain  uumention- 
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able  gentleman  comes  in  for  a  volley  of  in- 
vectives, as  being  the  instigator  of  this  mys- 
terious freak  of  nature. 

The  first  symptom  the  Rose  of  Jericho 
gives  of  an  approaching  tour  is  the  shedding 
of  all  her  leaves ;  the  branches  then  collapse, 
apparently  wither,  and  roll  themselves  firmly 
into  the  shape  of  a  ball.  Like  the  fairies 
that  travelled  in  nut-shells,  this  plant  en- 
sconces itself  in  its  own  framework  of  a  con- 
venient shape,  size,  and  weight  for  undertak- 
ing the  necessary  journey.  Not  long  has  the 
flower  assumed  this  shape  when  strong  land- 
breezes  sweep  over  the  land,  blowing  hot 
and  fiercely  towards  the  ocean.  In  their  on- 
ward course,  these  land-winds  uproot  and 
carry  with  them  the  bulbs  or  framework  of 
our  rose ;  and,  once  uprooted,  these  are 
tossed  and  blown  over  many  and  many  a 
dreary  mile  of  desert  sand,  till  they  are  finally 


whirled  up  nto  the  air,  and  swept  over  the 
coast  into  the  ocean. 

Soon  after  the  little  plant  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  water,  it  unpacks  again,  unfold* 
itself,  expands  its  branches,  and  expels  its 
.seeds  from  the  seed-vessels.  Then,  I  pre- 
sume the  mother-plant  finishes  her  career,  or 
is  stranded  a  wreck  upon  the  sea-beach. 
However  this  may  be,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  seeds,  after  having  been  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  water,  are  brought  back  by  the 
waves,  and  cast  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach. 
When  the  westerly  winds  set  in  with  violence 
from  the  sea  they  carry  these  seeds  back 
with  them,  scattering  them  far  and  wide  over 
the  desert,  and  among  inhabited  lands ;  and 
so  surely  as  the  spring-time  comes  round  will 
the  desolate  borders  of  the  desert  be  enliv- 
ened by  the  tiny  blossoms  of  the  Rose  of 
Jericho. 


TASTE. 

What  then  is  taste  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  !  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  disformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  .species  ?    This,  nor  gems  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  l>estow : 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 
He,  mighty  parent!  wise  and  just  in  all, 
Free  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven, 
Beveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  journies  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
Lonp  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber 
clouds, 

O'er  all  the  western  sky  ;  full  soon,  I  ween, 
His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs, 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  !>eauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely!  how  commanding!    But  though 
heaven 

in  every  breast  has  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Without  their  culture's  kind,  parental  aiJ, 
Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we.  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head, 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 
Nor  vet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stores 
Repay  the  tiller's"  labor ;  or  attend 


His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 
The  olive  or  the  laurel.— Akenside. 

MUSIC. 

I  pant  for  the  mnsic  which  is  divine, 
My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower, 

Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silvery  shower : 

Like  a  herbless  plain,  for  the  gentle  rain, 
I  gasp,  I  faint,  till  they  wake  again. 

Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sound, 
More,  oh  more, — I  am  thirsting  yet, 

It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 
Upon  my  heart,  to  stifle  it ; 

The  dissolving  strain,  through  every  vein, 
Passes  into  my  heart  and  brain. — Shelley. 

THE  SPREADING  SPECK. 
On  every  human  soul  there  lies 
A  little  dusky  speck  of  sin, 
As  small  as  a  mote's  eye  in  size : 
But  when  that  speck  doth  once  begin 
To  work,  it  swift  and  swift  extends, 
Till  the  whole  soul  it  comprehends, 
And  all  its  powers  overclouds 
With  condemnation's  thunder-shrouds. 
Then  fierce  and  far  the  fear-fires  flash, 
And  dire  and  dread  the  doom-bolts  dash. 
Thus  doth  the  sin-speck  spread,  in  sight, 
O'er  all  the  soul  a  baleful  night, — 
A  blotting  night  of  horror  deep, 
That  knows  no  dawn  and  knows  no  sleep ! 
—  W.  R.  Alger's  "  Poetry  of  the  East." 
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From  ITonsehold  Words. 
THE  GALLEYS. 

VlDOCQ,  in  his  most  impudent,  but  most 
amusing  Autobiography,  in  which  he  is  as 
demonstrative  of  his  vices  as  other  men  are 
of  their  virtues,  describes  with  great  unction 
the  sensation  that  a  long  chain  of  prisoners 
bound  for  the  galleys  of  Marseilles  creates 
in  the  streets  of  a  French  town.  "Come, 
Jeanette !  come,  Fanchette !  here  is  the  long- 
est chain  we  have  seen  for  many  a  month,"  is 
the  cry  from  door  and  window,  as  the  red- 
capped  men  tramp  along,  grinning,  singing, 
and  thinking  of  the  file  hidden  in  a  snug  box 
in  the  belt  of  their  rois-rasi,  at  night  to  "  fid- 
dle "  off  their  chain. 

But,  terrible  aa  the  galleys  even  now  are, 
I  would  invite  my  reader's  attention  to  a  few 
facts,  about  those  galleys  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, in  which  he  shut  up  the  unhappy 
Protestants  of  the  Cevennes. 

The  galleys  were  long,  shallow,  flat,  decked 
vessels,  with  two  masts,  seldom  able  to  use 
their  broad  fan-sails  except  in  gentle,  blue 
summer  weather;  trusting  rather  to  their 
broad  wings  of  oara,  except  when  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  fearful  of  being  surprised 
by  sudden  gusts  that  lash  the  Mediterranean 
to  madness.  They  were  fair-weather  birds 
were  those  galleys,  and,  in  a  storm,  were  like 
so  many  butterflies  caught  in  a  gusty  April 
shower.  There  were  five  slaves  to  every  oar, 
and  in  all  three  hundred  slaves.  The  top- 
sawyers,  or  upper  end  rowers,  were  generally 
shaven  Turks,  who  were  willingly  granted 
the  honor,  since  the  place  was  the  most 
laborious  in  the  vessel.  Honor  would  not  be 
so  much  envied,  if  it  were  known  with  what 
labor  it  was  burdened.  To  keep  down  these 
three  hundred  chained  demons,  each  galley 
had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
including  officers,  soldiers,  scnmen,  and  ser- 
vants. Men  who  shouted  orders,  who  reefed 
and  clomb,  who  dragged  out  guns  and  fired 
from  the  rigging,  and  boys  and  varlets,  who 
ran  here  and  there  with  dishes  and  solvers, 
were  unchained  slaves.  At  the  stem  of  each 
galley  there  was  a  covered  chamber,  rounded 
like  a  cradle,  in  which  the  captain  lurked  at 
night,  or  in  foul  weather,  but  in  the  day- 
time it  was  frequented  by  the  officers  and 
chaplain,  who  repaired  here  to  swear  and 
quote  their  texts,  while  the  subaltern  officers 
had  also  their  several  lairs  and  haunts  5  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  crew  sweltered  by  day  in 


the  full  glare  and  blaze  of  Neapolitan  and 
Geonese  suns,  or  the  damp  and  moon  hours 
of  Corsican  or  Marseillese  nighta.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  tent  or  awning  sus- 
pended by  a  long  cable  slung  from  head  to 
stem,  that  afforded  some  thin  shelter,  but 
only  in  bright,  fair  weather  5  for  in  the  least 
cap-full  of  wind  or  puff  of  storm  it  was 
taken  down,  being  dangerous  overweight  for  a 
boat  like  a  barque;  so  that,  after  blood- 
sweats  of  passionate  rowing,  whether  pursu- 
ing the  English  or  flying  from  the  Turk,  the 
wretched  slaves,  of  Morocco,  often  found 
their  broad  backs  coated  with  snow,  till  they 
could  reach  the  open  arms  of  a  friendly  port. 

The  slave's  yearly  allowance  for  clothes 
was  two  coarae  canvas  shirts,  and  a  little  red 
serge  jerkin,  slit  up  on  each  side  to  the  arm- 
holes,  to  give  their  brawny  arms  full  play. 
The  short  loose  sleeves  did  not  reach  to  the 
elbow.  Every  three  years  they  received  a 
coarse  frock,  and  for  their  shaved  bullet-heads, 
a  little  red  Phrygian  cap,  that  the  Revolution 
afterwards  rendered  so  terrible.  Sick  or  well, 
their  only  bed  was  a  board  a  foot  and  a  half 
broad;  the  sleeping  places  most  dreaded 
were  those  nearest  the  officers  of  the  galley, 
for  if  the  vermin  roused  the  slave,  so  that  his 
chains  rattled  and  awoke  his  neighbor,  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  with  the  gashes  of  rope 
scourges. 

The  fatigue  of  lifting  the  great  oars  of  a 
galley,  though  pleasant  to  read  of  in  the 
Odyssey,  was  extreme.  The  slave  rose  to 
draw  his  stroke;  like  those  men  we  see  strug- 
gling in  a  coal  barge  against  the  stormy  tide 
of  the  Thames,  and  then  they  fell  back  with 
a  bumping  jerk  that  would  have  astonished 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  puller.  In  all  sea- 
sons, hot  or  cold,  the  perspiration  trickled 
down  their  harrasscd  limbs ;  and,  when  they 
began  to  grow  faint  and  flag,  one  of  the  three 
comitea  (the  coraites  Mere  boatswains)  ran 
down  the  gangboard  which  intersected  the 
ship,  to  find  out  the  raecal  who  did  not  keep 
touch  and  time  with  the  rest.  Weak  or  lazy, 
dying  or  worn  out,  they  did  not  care — 
he  might  be  a  sapless  boy,  he  might  be  a 
decrepit  old  man — down  came  on  his  bare 
shoulders  the  large  centurion's  rod;  which 
was  so  long,  generally,  that  the  two  or  three 
nearest  rowers  also  felt  the  blow,  which  left 
triple  scars  and  red  letters  on  every  back  on 
which  it  fell.  To  scowl,  or  swear,  or  groan, 
was  only  to  draw  down  fresh  sorrows,  and 
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fresh  blasphemies  and  threat*.  Renewed  toil  I  attention ;  on  hearing  the  second,  they  gave 
was  the  only  received  mark  of  submission.       a  lamentable,  piteous  howl  of  welcome,  which 


the  only  received  mark  of  submission 
Reaching  port  brought  no  end  to  the 
slave's  labors,  for  rowing  ceased  only  to 
bring  fresh  toil  and  grief.  The  comites 
prided  themselves  on  dexterously  casting 
anchor;  and,  while  the  cable  ran  out,  their 
lash  went  faster  as  the  prisoner's  arms  moved 
quicker. 

To  support  these  hardships,  the  slaves  re- 
ceived every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  a  por- 
tion of  good  biscuit,  and  at  ten,  a  porridge 
of  hot-water  soup,  with  some  rancid  oil, 
musty  peas  and  beans  floating  at  the  top. 
When  on  duty  they  had  handed  round  a 
pischione  (two-thirds  of  a  pint)  of  wine, 
morning  and  evening.  When  quiet  at  anchor 
in  any  Mediterranean  port,  all  the  slaves  who 
had  any  money  were  allowed  to  have  a  jubi- 
lee, and  to  buy  meat ;  and  the  Turk  who 
commanded  the  oars,  that  is,  who  pulled  at 
the  end,  and  was  not  chained,  was  the  agent 
to  the  meat  market,  and  was  also  employed 
to  watch  it  dressing  in  the  cook's  room. 
When  the  cook  was  a  sullen  villain — villains 
not  being  rare  cattle  in  the  galleys — he  would 
sometimes,  in  a  brutal  passion  at  the  trouble 
or  hindrance,  break  the  poor  men's  earthen 
stewpot,  and  throw  it  overboard  to  the  fishes  : 
whrle  the  poor  fellows,  chained  by  their 
ankles,  fainting  for  want  of  food,  were  unable 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

The  officer's  table,  however,  was  all  this 
time  well  furnished  both  for  plenty  and  deli- 
cacy, the  smell  of  the  danties  giving  the 
slaves  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  their  misery, 
by  seeming  to  scoff  and  deride  their  poverty 
and  hunger.  Sometimes  the  galleys  were 
lying  in  the  ports  of  Morocco  or  Nice  during 
the  full  swing  and  hubbub  of  the  carnival. 
Then  the  prince  or  doge,  with  all  his  retinue, 
armed,  comes  on  board,  as  Don  Quixote 
boarded  the  galleys  floating  on  a  stream  of 
music,  with  a  rustle  of  perfumed  feathers, 
and  a  fluttering  of  long  flags  ;  there  was 
mirth,  and  song,  and  revel,  while  the  slaves 
sat  doubled-up  upon*  their  benches,  ready  to 
burst  their  chains,  and  cut  every  honorabb 
throat,  if  they  could  or  dared.  They  were 
hungry,  wretched,  hopeless.  They  had,  in- 
deed, come  to  help  in  the  *  ceremony ;  for, 
when  the  great  man's  gilded  feet  touched  the 
deck  of  their  flying  ship,  the  comites  would 
give  two  shrill  whistles: — the  first  was  for 


a  lamentable,  piteous  howl  of  welcome,  which 
must  have  been  most  dolorous  and  terrible 
to  hear. 

When  the  waves  were  rolling  up  in  green 
alps,  snow-capped,  and  threatening — the  gal- 
leys could  not  put  to  sea;  and  such  slaves 
as  had  trades,  took  to  working,  planing,  shoe- 
making,  weaving,  and  painting  ;  such  poor 
serfs  as  had  none  were  taught  to  knit  coarse 
stockings,  the  comites  supplying  them  with 
yarn,  and  paying  them  for  all  they  did  half 
the  usual  price  ;  and  that  not  in  money,  but 
in  broken  meat  and  watered  wine.  To  be 
caught  sending  for  wine  from  the  shore,  was 
to  be  turned  up,  and  bastinadoed  inconti- 
nently. The  most  touching  sight  of  all  in 
these  wet,  stormy,  dark  days,  was  to  see  the 
poor,  low-browed  boors,  who  knew  no  trade, 
and  could  not  even  read  or  knit,  busying 
themselves,  and  trying  to  make  themselves 
useful  and  acceptable,  by  cleaning  their  com- 
rades' clothes,  or  freeing  them  from  the  tor- 
ments of  parasitical  life ;  for  even  the  beggar 
has  his  courtiers. 

Such  perpetual  toil,  imprisonment,  and 
bad  diet,  was  already  breaking  out  in  fever 
and  sickness.  For  the  sufferers  there  was  a 
snug  hospital  in  a  close,  noisome,  dark  corner 
of  the  galley's  hold,  to  which  light  and  air 
came  only  in  a  Rembrandt  sort  of  way, 
through  a  miserable  scuttle,  two  feet  square. 
At  each  end  of  this  room  was  a  fanlar,  or 
scaffold,  on  which  the  sick  were  thrown,  with- 
out beds  or  pallets.  When  the  scaffold  grew 
full,  the  slaves  were  laid  out  on  the  cables, 
sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  at  once,  stench 
and  pestilence  ruling  supreme,  and  torment- 
ing them  in  various  ways.  The  chaplains, 
who  came  into  this  den  of  death  to  confess 
the  dying,  wore  a  night-gown,  to  protect 
their  clothes  from  the  vermin.  In  this 
dreadful  hole  there  was  only  three  feet  space 
between  the  scaffold  and  the  ceiling.  The 
confessor  had  to  throw  himself  down  on  his 
stomach  at  the  dying  men's  sides,  so  as  to 
listen  to  the  groans  of  their  confessions. 
The  place  was  so  horrible,  that  the  sick  pre- 
ferred to  die  straining  at  the  oar,  rather  than 
sink  into  the  stinking  darkness. 

There  was  a  surgeon  kept  to  attend  to 
these  la/  irs  of  humanity,  but  how  could  he 
fight  against  such  invitations  and  bribes  to 
pestilence  and  death  ?   There  was  also  a  sup- 
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ply  of  the  best  drugs  furnished  by  the  French 
Government ;  but  the  surgeon  generally  con- 
sidered these  as  mere  perquisites. 

Every  one  preyed  on  these  poor  wretches. 
For  instance  :  —  during  sickness,  the  king 
ordered  every  man  in  the  dark  hold  to  have 
a  pound  of  fresh  bread,  a  pound  of  fresh  meat, 
and  two  ounces  of  rice,  every  day ;  but  the 
steward  stole  the  allowances,  and  let  the 
slaves  die  unheeded,  generally  contriving  to 
make  a  fortune  in  about  six  campaigns. 
Seventy  sick  men  would  be  fed  on  twenty 
pounds  of  bad,  cheap  meat,  soaked  in  hot 
water.  At  these  frauds  the  surgeon  and 
steward  connived.  Sometimes  a  simple- 
minded,  warm-hearted  chaplain  would  aston- 
ish the  silk-coated  minister  of  marine  at 
Versailles  by  the  narrative  of  these  horrors, 
and  obtain  a  promise  of  redress,  forgotten 
as  soon  as  made. 

There  were  in  the  galleys  five  sorts  of 
persons,  —  seamen,  Turks,  deserters,  crimi- 
nals, and  Protestants.  The  Turks  were 
brought  as  stout-limbed  gladiator-mcn,  to 
manage  the  stroke-oars,  and  were  called 
Vogueavants.  They  had  the  same  allow- 
ance as  the  soldiers,  and  were  ranked  with 
the  upper  slaves,  who  pulled  in  the  Banc  du 
quarts,  or  the  Camilla  and  les  Espaliers. 
They  were  generally  very  stout  men,  who 
wore  no  chains,  but  had  a  ring  round  the 
ankles.  They  were  servants  to  the  officers, 
and  were  eminently  honest  and  trusty.  When 
they  arrived  at  any  port,  they  had  liberty  to 
trade,  so  that  some  of  them  were  worth  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds,  which,  to  the  shame 
of  Christians,  they  generally  sent  home  to 
their  wives  and  families.  They  were  very 
kind  and  charitable  to  each  other ;  and  very 
strict  iu  their  religious  observances  :  natural 
enough  ;  for  exiles  keep  religious  by  the 
pressure  around  them  of  a  repugnant  faith. 
These  Turkish  rowers,  especially  at  the  Ram- 
adan fast,  the  first  moon  of  the  year,  never 
ate  or  drank  from  sunrise  to  sun  down,  in 
spite  of  all  the  toil  and  labor  at  the  oars 
which  they  pulled,  looking  faint  and  hollow- 
eyed  as  ghosts.  If  a  Turk  were  imprisoned, 
his  companions  always  interceded,  in  a  tur- 
baned  mob,  with  the  captain  for  him.  If  one 
was  sick,  the  rest  clubbed  to  buy  him  meat, 
or  purchase  him  drugs,  or  tonics.  In  short, 
as  an  eye-witness  says,  the  Christians  in  the 
galleys  seemed  to  turn  Turks,  and  the  Turks 
to  turn  Christians.    They  were  very  obdurate 


against  any  chaplain  who  tried  to  convert 
them,  declaring  they  would  rather  turn  dogs 
than  be  of  a  religion  that  was  so  cruel  as  to 
suffer  so  many  crimes. 

These  Turks,  during  mass,  were  put  into 
the  caique  or  long  boat,  where  they  smoked, 
talked,  and  scoffed ;  safe  from  the  last  of  the 
comites.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  being 
so  well  treated,  they  sighed  for  liberty ;  the 
very  name  of  a  galley  being  terrible  to  them. 
They  generally  remained  slaves  for  life,  un- 
less when  they  grew  very  old  and  unservice- 
able, they  meet  with  friends  who  would  buy 
them  off.  * 

Fops  in  the  Palais  Royal  used  to  tell  sto- 
ries of  men  who,  when  released,  would  not 
quit  the  galleys ;  we  now  may  judge  how  far 
these  stories  were  probable. 

The  franconiers,  or  deserters,  were  gener- 
ally poor  peasants  who  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  offence  of  buying  salt  in  some 
illegal  district,  such  as  Burgundy  or  Doubs, 
where  it  is  cheap.  At  this  time  (Louis  Four- 
teenth's) four  pounds  of  salt  cost  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence;  so  that  some  poor  fami- 
lies could  not  often  eat  their  soup  for  a  whole 
week  together  for  want  of  this  precious  con- 
diment If  discovered  buying  it  in  a  cheap 
district,  they  were  instantly  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. It  was  a  cruel  sight  to  see  a  wife  and 
children  Matching  a  poor  rustic  being  bound 
with  chains  for  the  humble  offence  of  buying 
salt  in  a  distant  country  contrary  to  some 
miserable  custom  law.  The  franconier's  term 
of  imprisonment  was  generally  only  for  five, 
six,  or  eight  years,  but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  if  strong  or  robust  at  the  oar,  and  a 
useful  workmen,  he  was  never  released. 

The  mere  deserters,  though  generally  brave 
young  countrymen,  driven  to  despair  by  a 
cruel  conscription  for  unrighteous  and  foolish 
wars,  were  a  lower  class  than  even  the  fan- 
coniers.  At  one  time  they  used  to  cut  off 
their  ears  and  noses  ;  but,  because  this  led  to 
noisome  diseases  that  made  them  the  dread 
of  the  crew,  they  continued  the  practice  of 
merely  slitting  them.  Many  of  these  patri- 
ots were  men  of  education  and  birth.  A  still 
more  degraded  class  were  the  criminals,  fel- 
ons, sharpers,  or  hign  waymen.  These  wretches 
soon  took  courage,  striking  up  friendship  with 
old  friends  in  chains,  telling  over  their 
rogueries  and  boasting  of  their  crimes.  They 
generally  grew  more  desperate,  hopeless,  and 
wicked,  the  greatest  villain  passing  among 
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them  for  the  greatest  hero.  If  a  stranger 
came  on  board,  gaping  and  timid,  hey  presto ! 
away  went  his  handkerchief  and  snuff-box- 
pinch  from  hand  to  hand,  all  down  the 
benches.  The  rogues  forged  titles,  engraved 
false  seals,  counterfeited  handwriting,  which 
they  sold  to  knavish  friends  who  came  to  see 
them. 

When  they  were  released  they  returned  to 
the  world  twenty  times  worse  than  they  went 
in.  When  they  were  attending  the  minister, 
they  poured  out  oaths  and  blasphemies  that 
set  the  chaplain's  hair  on  end.  Sometimes 
they  would  show  the  blue  stain  that  the  ropes 
had  left  round  their  thievish  necks,  boasting 
that  still  they  were  no  cowards  ;  but  that  on 
their  reprieve,  had  robbed  the  first  person 
they  met,  and  that  now,  not  being  known  to 
the  judge,  they  had  only  been  sent  to  the 
galleys,  where  they  rejoiced  they  had  bread 
and  good  company.  Even  in  the  galleys 
they  committed  the  most  horrible  of  crimes. 

The  slaves  were  sometimes,  when  old,  quiet, 
and,  highly  favored,  allowed  to  keep  shops 
about  the  port,  and  work,  sell,  and  even  walk 
in  the  town  upon  giving  a  penny  to  the  Turk 
with  whom  each  of  them  was  coupled,  and 
eightpence  to  the  pertuisane  or  partisan  lead- 
er who  guarded  them.  They  were  also  al- 
lowed to  receive  letters  and  money  from  their 
friends — only  if  they  were  criminals,  but  not 
if  they  were  Protestants. 

The  galleys  were  much  used  in  Mediterra- 
nean .sea-fights,  to  guard  the  level  line  of 
coasts,  rock,  or  sandbank;  to  convoy  mer- 
chant-ships when  they  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing set  on  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  brigantines. 
They  were  used  with  their  long  stern-chasers, 
or  howitzer  guns,  to  sink  the  flaming  fire- 
ships,  and  to  tow  along  disabled  men-of-war. 
They  would  also  attack  a  becalmed  ship,  work- 
ing at  her  fore  and  aft,  to  avoid  her  sweep- 
ing broadside,  and  occasionally  overpowering 
her  with  a  howitzer  shot  between  wind  and 
water.  A  ship,  however,  needed  but  a  little 
breeze  to  crush  five  or  six  galleys.  These 
sea-hornets  carried  five  eight-pounders  on  the 
fore-deck ;  and  a  coursier,  which  took  a  six- 
and-thirty  pound  ball.    There  were  twenty- 


four  galleys  at  Marseilles,  and  six  nt  sea. 
Each  vessel  had  six  small  rooms  under  deck 
namely,  the  savon,the  sandclat,  the  campaign, 
the  paillot,  the  tavern,  and  the  fore-room. 

When  a  Protestant  slave  refused  to  kneel 
at  the  elevation  of  the  mass,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  bastinadoed  on  the  coursier  gun. 
The  chains  were  first  taken  off,  he  was  then 
stripped  naked  by  four  Turks,  and  stretched 
on  a  gun.  A  Moor  then  beat  the  wretch  with 
a  tough  cudgel  or  a  knotty  rope's  end  dipped 
in  brine.  Vinegar  and  salt  were  then  thrown 
on  his  wounds,  and  he  was  dragged  into  the 
hospital,  seldom  reviling,  but  piously  calling 
on  God  for  help. 

When  a  prisoner  was  a  Saint,  or  obnoxious 
in  any  way  to  the  comitea  or  officers,  either 
because  he  did  or  did  not  complain,  they 
placed  him  next  some  ribald  thief,  who  would 
annoy  and  taunt  him,  or  chained  him  near  the 
pump,  or  invented  work  for  him.  Then  they 
would  make  him  serve  round  water  to  all  the 
benches,  or  beat  him  for  concealing  letters,  or 
lashed  him  for  leaving  open,  unchained,  or  for 
breaking  a  water-barrel.  Then  they  would 
set  him  to  carry  cordage,  or  clean  iron  balus- 
trades ;  or  would  keep  him  without  food  till 
noon,  and  cut  it  small,  to  prevent  his  selling 
it.  Monsieur  le  Fevre,  a  French  advocate, 
eighteen  years  in  the  galleys  for  being  a  Prot- 
estant, says,  "  There  were  some  who,  to  make 
themselves  sport,  beat  me  continually ;  but 
chiefly  our  captain's  steward,  who  called  it 
painting  of  Calvin's  back  with  cudgels,  and 
then  asked,  scoffingly,  whether  Calvin  gave 
strength  to  work  after  having  been  laden  with 
so  many  blows  ;  and  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
begin  again,  he  asked  if  they  would  not  give 
Calvin  his  commons,  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
see  me  cast  down  daily  with  blows  and  fatigue. 
The  wheedling  officers  that  would  please  him, 
made  use  of  that  means,  as  if  they  tickled 
him,  to  make  him  laugh.  When  they  saw  me 
lift  up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said,  God  does 
not  hear  the  Calvanists,  they  must  suffer  their 
due  until  they  either  die  or  change." 

This  is  what  the  Jesuit  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  led  to.  This  is  what  the 
Grand  Monseigneur  tolerated. 

ft  TNI\  V  \  S7TY  J 
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From  The  Economist,  6  June. 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRADE 
WITH  CHINA. 

Lord  Elgin's  proceedings  in  China  must 
be  of  the  first  interest  to  the  English  mercan- 
tile world.  Those  who  remember  the  san- 
guine expectations  formed  concerning  the 
development  of  the  Chinese  trade,  first  when 
the  trade  with  China  was  thrown  open  in 
1833,  next  after  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  treaty 
in  1842  when  the  right  of  free  communica- 
tion between  our  consuls  and  the  officials  of 
the  Chinese  ports  was  asked  and  guaranteed, 
will  best  understand  how  miserably  the  hopes 
of  the  English  nation  have  in  this  respect 
been  disappointed.  In  1834  our  exports  to 
China  (including  Hong-Kong)  were  valued  at 
£842,000,  and  in  1836  at  £1,326,000.  In 
1857  they  had  only  reached  £2,458,000,  nor 
can  even  the  increase  so  indicated  be  fairly 
recognized  as  permanent  and  secure,  for  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  exportations  in  pre- 
vious years  we  find  a  record  of  constant 
fluctuation  from  £1,526,180  in  the  year  1843, 
which  immediately  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  to  £1,277,944  in  1855;  the  four 
years  1844,  1845,  1851,  and  1852,  being  the 
only  years  between  these  dates  in  which  the 
amount  of  our  exports  thither  passed  or  even 
approached  £2,000,000.  It  is  abundantly 
clear,  therefore,  that  either  we  had  no  grounds 
whatever  for  the  magnificent  anticipations 
which  were  formed  of  the  development  of  the 
Chinese  trade,  or  that  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances have  intervened  to  disappoint 
those  expectations  up  to  the  present  time. 
That  the  anticipations  themselves  were  not 
entirely  beside  the  mark  is,  we  think,  obvious, 
when  we  consider  that  China  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions 
of  the  most  industrious  and,  in  their  peculiar 
way,  the  mos.t  artificially  civilized  people  in 
the  world ; — a  people  not  indolent,  inert,  and 
naturally  dull,  like  many  of  the  populations 
of  Hindostan, — not  savage  and  careless  of 
luxury,  like  the  more  warlike  mountain 
tribes  of  India,— but  a  people  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  saving  in  expenditure 
which  the  superior  skill  of  other  nations  has 
rendered  possible,  and  acutely  sensible  of  the 
increased  comfort  and  luxury,  though  appar- 
ently not  so  of  the  scientific  progress,  which 
foreign  civilizations  have  opened  to  their  view. 
A  remarkable  letter  from  the  Times  corres- 


pondent at  Shanghai  •  written  last  autumn 
strongly  confirms  by  facts  and  observations 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  "  Dej>end  upon 
it,"  he  says,  u  that  a  Chinaman  is  of  all  human 
creatures  the  most  shrewd  in  matters  of 
economy;  provide  him  with  a  cheaper  and 
better  thing  than  he  can  make  at  home  and 
he  will  try  it.    Of  course  you  must  give  him 

what  he  wants  At  this  moment 

narrow  thick  calicoes,  which  one  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  houses  had  the  wit  to  order  from  Eng- 
land, are  selling  at  very  remunerative  prices. 
There  is  also  some  trade  doing  in  cotton 
brocades,  made  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
silk  brocades,  of  the  same  flowered  pattern 

and  dyed  to  the  same  colors  They  do 

not  like  your  flimsy  cottons.  I  have  seen 
them  take  them  between  their  fists  and  rub 
the  dressing  out.  At  Ningpo  the  Chinese 
can  buy  the  best  grey  shirting  at  5d  a  yard, 
and  they  yet  prefer  to  pay  6d  a  yard  for 
home-made  cotton  cloth  not  quite  half  the 
width.  But  this  is  not  because  they  are  in- 
sensible to  the  superior  fineness  of  the  Eng- 
lish texture  ;  it  is  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  British  material.  The  home-made 
cloth  is  of  twice  the  substance,  and  will  last 
the  Chinaman  at  least  two  years.  The 
British  calico  washed  in  Chinese  fashion  by 
beating  between  stones,  would  wear  out  in  six 
weeks." 

Now  here  we  have,  without  doubt,  a  true 
clue  to  the  disappointment  of  English  mer- 
cantile hopes.  The  English  have  not  sent 
what  the  Chinese  wanted,  either  in  quality  or 
price ;  and,  moreover,  they  have  had  no 
adequate  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  really 
was  which  the  Chinese  did  want, — shut  out 
as  they  have  been  entirely  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
difficulties  in  the  mere  attempt  to  get  their 
goods  through  the  custom-houses  of  the 
various  ports.  Now  it  is  for  these  latter  evils 
that  we  have  now  every  reason  to  hope  that 
Lord  Elgin's  mission  may  find  a  remedy.  He 
has  intimated  in  his  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  merchants  of  Shanghai,  that  he  has  made 
it  his  rule  never  to  prefer  a  demand  that  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  both  moderate  and  just, 
and  from  a  demand  so  preferred  never  to 
recede.  And  again  he  has  told  them  that 
one  of  the  demands  which  he  is  determined 

*  Times  of  December  28th,  1867. 
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Chinese  authorities.  At  other  places  again, 
like  Foo-chow-foo,  the  system  has  been  less 
stringent  than  at  Canton  and  less  liberal  than 
at  Shanghai,  and  the  result*  to  English  trade 
have  also  been  intermediate. 
But  there  has  been  another  reason  why 


to  prefer  to  the  Court  of  Fekin  insists  on 
"  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which  prevent 
free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country." 
Notwithstanding  the  uncertain  tone  towards 
the  English  Ambassador  which  seems  to  be 
at  present  assumed  by  the  Court,  and  the  dis- 
position there  manifested  to  shirk  all  direct  ]  Shanghai  has  prospered  beyond  all  the  other 


communication  with  the  British  Envoy,  we 
have  well-grounded  hopes  that  he  will  succeed. 
It  is  so  obvious  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  his  officers  are  really  indifferent  to  the 
calamity  which  has  befallen  them  at  Canton, 
and  quite  indisposed  to  make  the  effort  requi- 
site for  resistance,  that  if  Lord  Elgin  is  but 
firm,  there  seems  to  be  small  doubt  of  his 
success. 

Assuming,  then,  that  success  to  be  gained, 
we  conceive  that  it  must  depend  on  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  our  English  mer- 
chants to  use  with  advantage  the  permission, 
that  will  be  thus  accorded  them,  to  supply 
with  their  goods  the  markets  of  this  vast 
empire.  Why  is  it  that  Shanghai  has  gained 
bo  rapidly  on  Canton  and  the  other  ports 
open  to  British  merchandise  within  the  last 
few  years  ?  That  the  fact  is  indisputable  will 
be  sufficiently  proved  by  observing  that  in 
1856,  for  example,  taking  of  course  no  ac- 
count of  Indian  rice  and  cotton, — the  exports 
of  British  produce  to  Canton  were  £604.083, 
while  those  to  Shanghai  were  £1,679,581; 
and  we  must  further  modify  our  estimate  of 


British  ports  of  China.  M  All  our  ports  ex- 
cept Shanghai  are  separated  from  the  inland 
waters  of  China  by  a  chain  of  mountains. 
Inside  those  mountains  lies  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  empire  of  China,  outside  lie  our  trading 
ports."  Again,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which 
flows  out  just  at  Shanghai,  affords  an  easy 
route  by  which  the  goods  consigned  to  that 
port  may  reach  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  the  system  of  innumerable  canals  which 
intersect  it  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  access  to  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  manifold  difficulties  therefore 
presented  to  the  English  merchant  in  judging 
of  the  class  of  goods  most  likely  to  find  a 
good  market  in  China, — it  is  asserted,  appa- 
rently on  good  evidence,  that  English  mer- 
chandise does  even  now  find  its  way  up  this 
great  artery  of  the  Empire.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  distant  province  of  Sz'chuen,  the 
most  distant  from  the  sea  of  any  province  of 
China  through  which  this  great  river  flows 
and  almost  bordering  on  the  snows  of  Thibet, 
takes  one-half  of  the  long  ells  and  shirtings 
landed  at  Canton  by  our  ships.   The  climate 


these  returns  by  remembering  that  while  the  is  subject  to  extremes,  and  exactly  suited  to 


Canton  returns  include  the  exports  to  Amoy 
and  Foochow  which  are  transhipped  at  Can- 
ton, the  Shanghai  returns  include  only  its  own 
proper  imports.  Now  why  is  this  ?  Appar- 
ently for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the 
English  consul  at  Shanghai  has,  by  universal 
testimony,  had  much  freer  and  more  direct 
access  to  the  Chinese  superintendents  of  trade 
at  Shanghai  than  any  other  consul  has  been 
able  to  attain  at  any  other  port.    His  repre- 


our  woollen  and  other  manufactures. 

It  seems  clear  then  that,  could  we  get  free 
access  to  the  interior  of  China,  it  would  de- 
pend only  on  our  own  enterprise  an  i  ability 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  succeed  in 
realizing  the  sanguine  expectations  of  1843. 
There  is  reason  enough  why  those  expecta- 
tions have  hitherto  been  disappointed.  It  is 
clear  that  the  English  merchants  at  Chinese 
ports  have  hitherto  found  the  tea,  silk,  and 


sentations  have  not  only  been  listened  to  and  opium  trade  so  far  more  profitable  and  far 


well  weighed  in  cases  of  individual  concern, 
but  his  views  of  general  trade  policy  have 
been  freely  accepted  and  often  acted  on  in  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit.  Of  the 
vastly  superior  position  of  Shanghai  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  British  ports,  in  this 


less  troublesome  than  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce British  goods  into  the  heart  of  the  Em- 
pire under  the  many  heavy  and  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  prohibitive  customs- 
duties,  and  general  Chinese  ignorance  and 
therefore  apathy,  as  to  the  capabilities  of  our 


respect,  we  have  the  most  express  evidence.  |  manufactures,  that  they  have  never  attempted 
At  Canton  the  case  is  reversed,  and  the  Eng-  to  drive  more  than  a  very  trifling  trade  in 
iish  consul  has  never  been  able  to  come  in  British  goods.    But  there  is  now  no  reason 


direct  contact  with  the  authorities  at  all.  In 
every  respect  he  has  been  thwarted  by  the 


why,  in  case  of  the  success  of  Lord  Elgin's 
mission,  the  state  of  things  should  not  be 
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gradually  but  completely  changed.     Even  j  kind  of  impression  that  the  policy  of  their 


now  we  find  Chinese  markets  well  supplied 
with  English  goods  wherever  the  extremely 
arbitrary  rules  of  the  various  custom-houses 
permit.  "  The  port  of  Shanghai,"  it  haa  been 
said  by  good  authority, 44  is  only  open  to  trade 
so  far  as  the  inner  cordon  of  custom-houses 


predecessors, — the  policy  insisted  on  by  the 
country, — has  not  been  cordially  accepted  by 
the  present  Cabinet  as  a  thing  to  be  worked 
out  rather  than  reconsidered.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  evil  of  frequent  changes  of  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  new  Government  are  fre- 


are  favorable  and  allow  ingress  to  our  goods."  '  quently  bound  to  carry  out  a  policy  which,  at 
Were  this  cordon  once  dissolved,  and  were  '  the  time,  thoy  did  not  approve,  but  which  yet 


our  merchants  to  study,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  the  wants  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  no  rea- 
why  the  300  millions  of  blue  cotton 


they  have  no  authority  or  right  to  reverse. 
Where  party-feeling  has  so  influenced  them 
as  to  induce  a  violent  declaration  against  a 
trousers  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Celes-  [  ruler  so  little  identified  with  the  Opposition 


tial  Empire  dresses,  should  not  be  provided 
by  English  manufacturers  as  well  as  many 
other  of  the  more  delicate  fabrics  in  which 
the  Chinese  delight.  Unless  the  sellers  study 
the  tastes  of  the  buyers,  the  buyers  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  anxiety 
to  learn  that  the  Government  have  not  been 
attempting  to  cripple  Lord  Elgin,  as  they 
have  recently  crippled  Lord  Canning.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  reply  to  Mr.  Kinglake's  question  on 
Thursday  night  conveys  no  cause  for  vehe- 
ment suspicion,  but  at  the  same  time  leaves  a 


as  Lord  Canning,  we  have  some  reason  to 
fear  that  it  will  influence  them  still  more  in 
dealing  with  the  Plenipotentiary  appointed  to 
conduct  a  quarrel  which,  as  a  party,  they 
formerly  condemned.  Yet  to  thwart  Lord 
Elgin  now,  would  be  contrary  not  only  to  all 
just  policy,  but  to  all  good  faith  with  the  coun- 
try at  large.  We  trust  that  the  Government 
will  be  anxiously  watched  in  this  matter,  and 
measures  taken  to  prevent  any  unfair  attempt 
to  embarrass  Lord  Elgin  in  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  that  has  been  wisely  committed 
to  him. 


Fossil  Footprints  op  Gigantic  Birds 
in  America. — The  following  remarks  of  Dr. 
Deane  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  colossal  pro- 
portions of  some  of  these  imprints  :— "  I  have 
in  my  possession  consecutive  impressions  of  a 
tridactylous  foot  which  measures  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  by  fourteen  in  breadth,  between  the 
extremities  of  the  laternal  toes.  Each  step  will 
hold  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  stride  is 
four  feet.  The  original  bird  must  have  been 
four  or  five  times  larger  than  the  African  ostrich, 
and,  on  this  basis,  could  not  have  weighed  less 
than  600  pounds.  Every  step  the  creature  took 
sank  deep  into  the  stratum,  and  the  substrata 
bent  beneath  the  enormous  load.  If  an  ox 
walked  over  stiffened  clay  he  would  not  sink  so 
deeply  as  did  this  mighty  bird. — ManteWs  Won- 
ders of  Geology.    Vol.  2. 


Pikdmontese  Honestt. — The  Italian  of  the 
lower  ranks,  especially  in  Piedmont,  is  not  na- 
turally addicted  to  thieving ;  on  the  contrary  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  honesty  is  more  common 
here  amongst  the  neediest  people  than  in  any 


t  country  I  have  yet  visited.   It  is  the  extreme 

j  good-nature,  the  carelessness  and  indulgence  of 
the  land  owners  themselves,  combined  with  the 

I  foolish  notions  of  inonkUh  liberality  about  alms- 
giving, that  have  perverted  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  amongst  the  suffering  poor.  They 
steal  with  a  perfectly  easy  conscience  :  people 
have  come  to  think  that  there  is  little  harm  in 
the  theft  of  a  bunch  or  two  of  grapes,  and  in 
picking  up  a  stick  or  two,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  every  door,  gate,  or  wicket  stands  invitingly 
open,  and  that  nobody  seems  to  care  whether 
man  or  beast  step  in  and  take  away  what  first 
comes  to  hand  or  mouth.  The  Italians  have 
learned  from  a  bountiful  soil  to  tic  lavish  of  their 
own.  The  scourge  of  a  few  years'  scarcity  has 
done  immense  good,  inasmuch  as  it  has  taught 
the  proprietor  that  it  is  neither  for  his  own  nor 
for  the  public  benefit  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

|  should  be  wasted,  or  spoiled  by  being  gathered 
unripe    Let  us  hope  that  the  hard-won  lesson 
may  not  bo  lost  during  the  new  years  of  plent 
that  seem  now  forthcoming. — Gallenga's  Pia 

!  mont. 
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Irom  Household  Words. 
MY  LADY  LUDLOW. 
CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

I  am  an  old  woman  now,  and  things  are 
very  different  to  what  they  were  in  my  youth. 
Then  we  who  travelled,  travelled  in  coaches, 
carrying  six  inside,  and  making  a  two  days' 
journey  out  of  what  people  now  go  over  in  a 
couple  of  hours  with  a  whizz  and  a  flash,  and 
a  screaming  whistle,  enough  to  deafen  one. 
Then  letters  came  in  but  three  times  a  week  ; 
indeed,  in  some  places  in  Scotland  where  I 
have  stayed  when  I  was  a  girl,  the  post  came 
in  but  once  a  month  ; — but  letters  were  let- 
ters then  ;  and  we  made  great  prizes  of  them, 
and  read  them  and  studied  them  like  books. 
Now  the  post  comes  rattling  in  twice  a  day, 
bringing  short  jerky  notes,  some  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  but  just  a  little  sharp  sen- 
tence, which  well-bred  folk  would  think  too 
abrupt  to  be  spoken.  Well,  well !  they  may- 
all  be  improvements, — I  dare  say  they  are ; 
but  you  will  never  meet  with  a  Lady  Ludlow 
in  these  days. 

I  will  try  and  tell  you  about  her.  It  is  no 
story ;  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end. 

My  father  was  a  poor  clergyman  with  a 
large  family.  My  mother  was  always  said 
to  have  good  blood  in  her  veins ;  and  when 
she  wanted  lo  maintain  her  position  with  the 
people  she  was  thrown  among, — principally 
rich  democratic  manufacturers,  all  for  liberty 
and  the  French  Revolution,— she  would  put 
on  a  pair  of  ruffles,  trimmed  with  real  old 
English  point,  very  much  darned  to  be  sure, 
—but  which  could  not  be  bought  new  for  love 
or  money,  as  the  art  of  making  it  was  lost 
years  before.  These  ruffles  showed,  as  she 
said,  that  her  ancestors  had  been  Somebodies, 
when  the  grandfathers  of  the  rich  folk,  who 
now  looked  down  upon  her,  had  been  Nobod- 
ies,— if,  indeed,  they  had  any  grandfathers  at 
all.  I  don't  know  whether  any  one  out  of  our 
own  family  ever  noticed  these  ruffles, — but 
we  were  all  taught  as  children  to  feel  rather 
proud  when  my  mother  put  them  on,  and  to 
hold  up  our  heads  as  became  the  descendants 
of  the  lady  who  had  first  possessed  the  lace. 
Not  but  what  ray  dear  father  often  told  us  that 
pride  was  a  great  sin  ;  we  were  never  allowed 
to  be  proud  of  any  thing  but  my  mother's 
ruffles;  and  she  was  so  innocently  happy 
when  she  put  them  on, — often,  poor  dear 
creature,  to  a  very  worn  and  threadbare  gown, 
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—that  I  still  think,  even  after  all  my  experi- 
ence of  life,  they  were  a  blessing  to  the  fam- 
ily. You  will  think  that  I  am  wandering 
away  from  my  Lady  Ludlow.  Not  at  all. 
The  lady  who  had  owned  the  lace,  Ursula 
H anbury,  was  a  common  ancestress  of  both 
my  mother  and  my  Lady  Ludlow.  And  so  it 
fell  out,  that  when  my  poor  father  died,  and 
my  mother  was  sorely  pressed  to  know  what 
to  do  with  her  nine  children,  and  looked  far 
and  wide  for  signs  of  willingness  to  help, 
Lady  Ludlow  sent  her  a  letter,  proffering  aid 
and  assistance.  I  see  that  letter  now ;  a 
large  sheet  of  thick,  yellow  paper,  with  a 
straight  broad  margin  left  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  delicate  Italian  writing, — writing 
which  contained  far  more  in  the  same  space 
of  paper  than  all  the  sloping,  or  masculine 
hand-writings  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
sealed  with  a  coat  of  arms, — a  lozenge, — for 
Lady  Ludlow  was  a  widow.  My  mother  made 
us  notice  the  motto,  "  Foy  et  Loy,"  and  told 
us  where  to  look  for  the  quaterings  of  the 
Hanbury  arms  before  she  opened  the  letter. 
Indeed,  I  think  she  was  rather  afraid  of  what 
the  contents  might  be ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  in 
her  anxious  love  for  her  fatherless  children, 
she  had  written  to  many  people  upon  whom, 
to  tell  truly,  she  had  but  little  claim  ;  and 
their  cold,  hard  answers  had  many  a  time 
made  her  cry,  when  she  thought  none  of  us 
were  looking.  I  do  not  even  know  if  she 
had  ever  seen  Lady  Ludlow ;  all  I  knew  of 
her  was  that  she  was  a  very  grand  lady,  whose 
grandmother  had  been  half-sister  to  my  moth- 
er's great-grandmother ;  but  of  her  character 
and  circumstances  I  had  heard  nothing,  and  I 
doubt  if  my  mother  was  acquainted  with  them. 

I  looked  over  my  mother's  shoulder  to  read 
the  letter;  it  began  "  Dear  cousin  Margaret 
Dawson,"  and  I  think  I  felt  hopeful  from  the 
moment  I  saw  those  words.  She  went  on  to 
say, — stay,  I  think  I  can  remember  the  very 
words : 

"Dear  Cousin  Margaret  Dawson, — I 
have  been  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  loss 
you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  so  good  a 
husband,  and  so  excellent  a  clergyman  as  I 
have  always  heard  that  my  late  cousin  Rich- 
ard was  esteemed  to  be." 

"  There,"  said  my  mother,  laying  her  finger 
on  the  passage,  "  read  that  aloud  to  the  little 
ones.  Let  them  hear  how  their  father's  good 
report  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  how  well 
he  is  spoken  of  by  one  whom  he  never  saw. 
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Cousin  Richard,  how  prettily  her  ladyship 
writes!  Go  on,  Margaret !  ■  She  wiped  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke;  and  laid  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  to  still  my  little  sister,  Cecily,  who, 
not  understanding  any  thing  about  the  im- 
portant letter,  was  beginning  to  talk  and  make 
a  noise. 

44  You  say  you  are  left  with  nine  children. 
1  too  shoulcl  have  had  nine,  if  mine  had  all 
lived.  I  have  none  left  but  lludolph,  the 
present  Lord  Ludlow.  He  is  married,  and 
lives,  for  the  most  part,  in  London.  But  I 
entertain  six  young  gentlewomen  at  my  house 
at  Connington,  who  are  to  me  as  daughters — 
save  that,  perhaps,  I  restrict  them  in  certain 
indulgences  in  dress  and  diet  that  might  be 
befitting  in  young  ladies  of  a  higher  rank, 
and  of  more  probable  wealth.  These  young 
persons  — all  of  condition,  though  not  of 
means — are  my  constant  companions,  and  I 
strive  to  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian  lady  to- 
wards them.  One  of  these  young  gentle- 
women died  (at  her  own  home,  whither  she 
had  gone  upon  a  visit)  last  May.  Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  allow  your  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  supply  her  place  in  my  household  ?  She 
is,  as  I  make  out,  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
She  will  find  companions  here  who  are  but  a 
little  older  than  herself.  I  dress  my  young 
friends  myself,  and  make  each  of  them  a 
small  allowance  for  pocket-money.  They 
have  but  few  opportunities  for  matrimony,  as 
Connington  is  far  removed  from  any  town. 
The  clergyman  is  a  deaf  old  widower ;  my 
agent  is  married  ;  and  as  for  the  neighboring 
farmers,  they  are,  of  course,  below  the  notice 
of  the  young  gentlewomen  under  my  protec- 
tion. Still,  if  any  young  woman  wishes  to 
marry,  and  has  conducted  herself  to  my  satis- 
faction, I  give  her  a  wedding  dinner,  her 
clothes,  and  her  house-linen.  And  such  as 
remain  with  me  to  my  denth,  will  find  a  small 
Competency  provided  for  them  in  my  will.  I 
reserve  to  "myself  the  option  of  paying  their 
travelling  expenses, — disliking  gadding  wo- 
men, on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  not 
wishing  by  too  long  absence  from  the  family 
home  to  weaken  natural  ties. 

"If  my  proposal  pleases  you  and  your 
daughter — or  rather,  if  it  pleases  you,  ior  I 
trust  your  daughter  has  been  too  well  brought 
up  to  have  a  will  in  opposition  to  yours — let 
me  know,  dear  cousin  Margaret  Dawson,  and 
I  will  make  arrangements  for  meeting  the 
young  gentlewoman  at  Cavistock,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  to  which  the  coach  will 
bring  her." 

My  mother  dropped  the  letter,  and  sate 
silent 

"I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  without  you, 
Margaret" 


LUDLOW. 

A  moment  before,  like  a  young  untried  girl 
as  I  was,  I  had  been  pleased  at  the  notion  of 
seeing  a  new  place,  and  leading  a  new  life. 
But  now, — my  mother's  look  of  sorrow,  and 
the  children's  cry  of  remonstrance  :  44  Mother ! 
1  won't  go,"  I  said. 

"  Nay !  but  you  had  better,"  replied  she, 
shaking  her  head.  44  Lady  Ludlow  has  much 
power.  She  can  help  your  brothers.  It  will 
not  do  to  slight  her  offer." 

So  we  accepted  it,  after  much  consultation, 
we  were  rewarded, — or  so  we  thought, — for, 
afterwards,  when  I  came  to  know  Lady  Lud- 
low, I  saw  that  she  would  have  done  her 
duty  by  us,  as  helpless  relations,  however  we 
might  have  rejected  her  kindness, — by  a 
presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital  for  one  of 
my  brothers. 

And  this  was  how  I  came  to  know  my 
Lady  Ludlow. 

I  remember  well  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival 
at  Hanbury  Court.  Her  ladyship  had  sent 
to  meet  me  at  the  nearest  post-town  at  which 
the  mail  coach  stopped.  There  was  an  old 
groom  inquiring  for  me,  the  ostler  said,  if  my 
name  was  Dawson — from  Hanbury  Court,  he 
believed.  I  felt  it  rather  formidable;  and 
first  began  to  understand  what  was  meant  by 
going  among  strangers,  when  I  lost  sight  of 
the  guard  to  whom  my  mother  had  intrusted 
me.  I  was  perched  up  in  a  high  gig  with  a 
hood  to  it  Buch  as  in  those  days  was  called  a 
chair,  and  my  companion  was  driving  deliber- 
ately through  the  most  pastoral  country  I 
had  ever  yet  seen.  By-and-by  we  ascended 
a  long  hill,  and  the  man  got  out  and  walked 
at  the  horse's  head.  I  should  have  liked  to 
walk,  too,  very  much  indeed  ;  but  I  did  not 
know  how  far  I  might  do  it ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
dared  not  speak  to  ask  to  be  helped  down  the 
deep  steps  of  the  gig.  We  were  at  last  at 
the  top, — on  a  long,  breezy,  sweeping,  unen- 
closed piece  cf  ground,  called,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  a  Chace.  The  groom  stopped,  breathed, 
patted  his  horse,  and  then  mounted  again  to 
my  side. 

44  Are  we  near  Hanbury  Court  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Near!  Why,  Miss!  we've  a  matter  of 
ten  mile  yet  to  go." 

Once  launched  into  conversation,  we  went 
on  pretty  glibly.  I  fancy  he  had  been  afraid 
of  beginning  to  speak  to  me,  just  as  I  was  to 
him;  but  he  got  over  his  shyness  with  me 
sooner  than  I  did  mine  with  him.  I  let  him 
choose  the  subjects  of  conversation,  although 
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very  often  I  could  not  understand  the  points 
of  .interest  in  them  ;  for  instance,  he  talked 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  a  fa- 
mous race  which  a  certain  dog-fox  had  given 
him,  above  thirty  years  before  ;  and  spoke  of 
all  the  covers  and  turns  just  as  if  I  knew  them 
as  well  as  he  did :  and  all  the  time  I  was 
wondering  what  kind  of  an  animal  a  dog-fox 
might  be. 

After  we  left  the  Chace,  the  road  grew 
worse.  No  one  in  these  days,  who  has  not 
seen  the  bye-roads  of  fifty  years  ago,  can  im- 
agine what  they  were.  We  had  to  quarter, 
as  Randal  called  it,  nearly  all  the  way  along 
the. deep-rutted,  miry  lanes;  and  the  tremen- 
dous jolts  I  occasionally  met  with  made  my 
scat  in  the  gig  so  unsteady,  that  I  could  not 
look  al>out  me  at  all,  I  was  so  much  occupied 
in  holding  on.  The  road  was  too  muddy  for 
me  to  walk  without  dirtying  myself  more 
than  I  liked  to  do,  just  before  my  first  sight 
of  my  Lady  Ludlow.  But  by-and-by,  when 
we  came  to  the  fields  in  which  the  lane  ended, 
I  begged  Randal  to  help  me  down,  as  I  saw 
that  I  could  pick  mf  steps  among  the  pasture 
grass  without  making  myself  unfit  to  be  seen ; 
and  Kandal,  out  of  pity  for  his  steaming 
horse,  wearied  with  the  hard  struggle  through 
the  mud,  thanked  me  kindly,  and  helped  me 
down  with  a  springing  jump. 

The  pastures  fell  gradually  down  to  the 
lower  land,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  rows  of 
high  elms,  as  if  there  had  been  a  wide  grand 
avenue  here  in  former  times.  Down  the 
grassy  gorge  we  went,  seeing  the  sun-set  sky 
at  the  end  of  the  shadowed  (descent.  Sud- 
denly we  came  to  a  long  flight  of  steps. 

"  If  you'll  run  down  there,  Miss,  I'll  go 
round  and  meet  you,  and  then  you'd  better 
mount  again,  for  my  lady  will  like  to  see  you 
drive  up  to  the  house." 

"  Are  we  near  the  house  ? "  said  I  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  idea. 

M  Down  there,  Miss ! "  replied  he,  pointing 
with  his  whip  to  certain  stacks  of  twisted 
chimneys  rising  out  of  a  group  of  trees,  in 
deep  shadow  against  the  crimson  light,  and 
which  lay  just  beyond  a  great  square  lawn  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  slope  of  a  hundred 
yards,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  stood. 

I  went  down  the  steps  quietly  enough.  I 
met  Kandal  and  the  gig  at  the  bottom ;  and, 
falling  into  a  side  road  to  the  left,  we  drove 
sedately  round,  through  the  gateway,  and 
into  the  great  court  in  front  of  the  house. 
THIRD  8ERIKS.    LIVING  AGE.  80 


The  road  by  which  we  had  come  lay  right 
at  the  back. 

Hanbury  Court  is  a  vast  red-brick  house ; 
at  least,  it  is  cased  in  part  with  red  brick ; 
and  the  gate-house,  and  walls  about  the  place 
are  of  brick, — with  stone  facings  at  every 
comer,  and  door,  and  window,  such  as  you 
see  at  Hampton  Court.  At  the  back  are  the 
gables,  and  arched  doorways,  and  stone  mul- 
lions,  which  show  (so  Lady  Ludlow  used  to 
tell  us)  that  it  was  once  a  priory.  There  was 
a  prior's  parlor,  I  know ;  only  wc  called  it 
Mr-.  Medlicott's  room  ;  and  there  was  a  tithe 
barn  as  big  as  a  church,  and  rows  of  fish- 
ponds, all  got  ready  for  the  monks'  fasting- 
days  in  old  time.  But  all  this  I  did  not  see 
till  afterwards.  I  hardly  noticed,  this  first 
night,  the  great  Virginian  Creeper  (said  to 
have  been  the  first  planted  in  England  by  one 
of  my  lady's  ancestors)  that  half-covered  the 
front  of  the  house.  As  I  had  been  unwilling 
to  leave  the  guard  of  the  coach,  so  did  I  now 
feel  unwilling  to  leave  Kandal,  a  known  friend 
of  three  hours.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it;  in  I  must  go  ;  past  the  grand-looking  old 
gentleman  holding  the  door  open  for  me,  on 
into  the  great  hall  on  the  right  hand,  into 
which  the  sun's  last  rays  were  sending  in 
glorious  red  light, — the  gentleman  was  now 
walking  before  me, — up  a  step  on  to  the  dais, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt  that  it  was  called, — 
then  again  to  the  left,  through  a  series  of 
sitting-rooms,  opening  one  out  of  another, 
and  all  of  them  looking  into  a  stately  garden, 
glowing,  even  in  the  twilight,  with  the  bloom 
of  flowers.  We  went  up  four  steps  out  of  the 
last  of  these  rooms,  and  then  my  guide  lifted 
up  a  heavy  silk  curtain,  and  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  Lady  LudJow. 

She  was  very  6mall  of  stature,  and  very 
upright.  She  wore  a  great  lace  cap,  nearly 
half  her  own  height,  I  should  think,  that 
went  round  her  head  (caps  which  tied  under 
the  chin,  and  which  we  called  mobs,  came  iu 
later,  and  my  lady  held  them  in  great  con- 
tempt, saying  people  might  as  well  come 
down  in  their  nightcaps).  In  front  of  my 
lady's  cap  was  a  great  bow  of  white  satin 
ribbon  ;  and  a  broad  band  of  the  same  ribbon 
was  tied  tight  round  her  head,  and  served  to 
keep  the  cap  straight.  She  had  a  fine  Indian 
muslin  shawl  folded  over  her  shoulders  and 
across  her  chest,  and  an  apron  of  the  same; 
a  black  silk  mode  gown,  made  with  short 
sleeves  and  ruffles,  and  with  the  tail  thereof 
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pulled  through  the  pocket-hole,  so  as  to 
shorten  it  to  a  useful  length ;  beneath  it  she 
wore,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  a  quilted  lavender 
satin  petticoat.  Her  hair  was  snowy  white, 
but  I  hardly  saw  it,  it  was  so  covered  with 
her  cap;  her  skin,  even  at  her  age,  was 
waxen  in  texture  and  tint,  her  eyes  were 
large  and  dark  blue,  and  must  have  been  her 
great  beauty  when  she  was  young,  for  there 
was  nothing  particular,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, either  in  mouth  or  nose.  She  had 
a  great  gold-headed  stick  by  her  chair ;  but  I 
think  it  was  more  as  a  mark  of  state  and 
dignity  than  for  use ;  for  she  had  as  light 
and  brisk  a  step  when  she  chose  as  any  girl 
of  fifteen,  and,  in  her  private  early  walk  of 
meditation  in  the  mornings,  would  go  as 
swiftly  from  garden  alley  to  garden  alley  as 
any  one  of  us. 

She  was  standing  up  when  I  went  in.  I 
dropped  my  curtesy  at  the  door,  which  my 
mother  had  always  taught  me  as  a  part  of 
good  manners,  and  went  up  instinctively  to 
my  lady.  She  did  not  put  out  her  hand,  but 
raised  herself  a  little  on  tiptoe,  and  kissed  me 
on  both  cheeks. 

"  You  are  cold,  my  child.  You  shall  have 
a  dish  of  tea  with  me."  She  rang  a  little 
hand-bell  on  the  table  by  her,  and  her  wait- 
ing-maid came  in  from  a  small  ante-room ; 
and,  as  «if  all  had  been  prepared,  and  was 
waiting  my  arrival,  brought  with  her  a  small 
china-service  with  tea  ready  made,  and  a  plate 
of  delicately  cut  bread  and  butter,  every 
morsel  of  which  I  could  have  eaten,  and  been 
none  the  better  for  it,  so  hungry  was  I  after 
my  long  ride.  The  waiting-maid  took  off  my 
cloak,  and  I  sat  down,  sorely  alarmed  at  the 
silence,  the  hushed  foot-falls  of  the  subdued 
maiden  over  the  thick  carpet,  and  the  soft 
voice  and  clear  pronunciation  of  my  Lady 
Ludlow.  My  teaspoon  fell  against  my  cup 
with  a  sharp  noise,  that  seemed  so  out  of 
place  and  season  that  I  blushed  deeply.  My 
lady  caught  my  eye  with  hers, — both  keen 
and  sweet  were  those  dark  blue  eyes  of  her 
ladyship's : 

M  Your  hands  are  very  cold,  my  dear ;  take 
off  those  gloves  (I  wore  thick  serviceable  doe- 
skin, and  had  been  too  shy  to  take  them  off 
unbidden),  and  let  me  try  and  warm  them — 
the  evenings  are  very  chilly."  And  she  held 
my  great  red  hands  in  hers, — soft,  warm, 
white,  ring-laden.  Looking  at  last  a  little 
wistfully  into  my  face,  she  said—"  Poor  child ! 


And  you're  the  eldest  of  nine !  I  had  a 
daughter  who  would  have  been  just  your 
age ;  but  I  cannot  fancy  her  the  eldest  of 
nine."  Then  came  a  pause  of  silence ;  and 
then  she  rang  her  bell,  and  desired  her 
waiting-maid,  Adams,  to  show  mo  to  ray 
room. 

It  was  so  small  that  I  think  it  must  have 
been  a  cell.  The  walls  were  whitewashed 
stone ;  the  bed  was  of  white  dimity.  There 
was  a  small  piece  of  red  stair-carpet  on  each 
side  of  the  bed,  and  two  chairs.  In  a  closet 
adjoining  were  my  washstand  and  tiolet-table. 
There  was  a  text  of  scripture  painted  on  the 
wall  right  opposite  to  my  bed;  and  below 
hung  a  print,  common  enough  in  those  days, 
of  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  with 
all  their  numerous  children,  down  to  the  little 
Princess  Amelia  in  a  go-cart.  On  each  side 
hung  a  small  portrait,  also  engraved  ;  on  the 
left,  it  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  on  the  other, 
Marie-Antoinette.  On  the  chimney-piece 
there  was  a  tinder-box  and  a  prayer-book.  I 
do  not  remember  any  thing  else  in  the  room. 
Indeed,  in  those  days  people  did  not  dream 
of  writing-tables,  and  inkstands,  and  port- 
folios, and  easy  chairs,  and  what  not  We 
were  taught  to  go  into  our  bedrooms  for  the 
purposes  of  dressing,  and  sleeping,  and  pray- 
ing. 

Presently  I  was  summoned  to  supper.  I 
followed  the  young  lady  who  had  been  sent 
to  call  me,  down  the  wide  shallow  stairs,  into 
the  great  hall,  through  which  I  had  first 
passed  on  my  way  to  my  Lady  Ludlow's 
room.  There  were  four  other  young  gentle- 
women, all  standing,  and  ail  silent,  who  curt- 
seyed to  me  when  I  first  came  in.  They  were 
dressed  in  a  kind  of  uniform ;  muslin  caps 
bound  round  their  heads  with  blue  ribbons, 
plain  muslin  handkerchiefs,  lawn  aprons,  and 
drab-colored  stuff  gowns.  They  were  all 
gathered  together  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  table,  on  which  were  placed  a  couple  of 
cold  chickens,  a  salad,  and  a  fruit-tart.  On 
the  dais  there  was  a  smaller  round  table,  on 
which  stood  a  silver  jug  filled  with  milk,  and 
a  small  roll.  Near  that  was  set  a  carved 
chair,  with  a  countess's  coronet  surmounting 
the  back  of  it.  I  thought  that  some  one 
might  have  spoken  to  me;  but  they  were 
shy,  and  I  was  shy ;  or  else  there  was  some 
other  reason  ;  but,  indeed,  almost  the  minute 
after  I  had  come  into  the  hall  by  the  door  at 
the  lower  end,  her  ladyship  entered  by  the 
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door  opening  upon  the  dais ;  whereupon  we 
all  curtseyed  very  low ;  I,  because  I  saw  the 
others  do  it.  She  stood,  and  looked  at  us  for 
a  moment. 

"  Young  gentlewomen,"  said  she,  "  make 
Margaret  Dawson  welcome  among  you ; "  and 
they  treated  me  with  the  kind  politeness  due 
to  a  stranger,  but  still  without  any  talking 
beyond  what  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  meal.  After  it  was  over,  and  grace  was 
said  by  one  of  our  party,  my  lady  rang  her 
hand-bell,  and  the  servants  came  in  and 
cleared  away  the  supper  things;  then  they 
brought  in  a  portable  reading-desk,  which 
was  placed  on  the  dais,  and,  the  whole  house- 
hold trooping  in,  my  lady  called  to  one  of  my 
companions  to  come  up  and  read  the  Psalms 
and  Lessons  for  the  day.  I  remember  think- 
ing how  afraid  I  should  have  been  had  1  been 
in  her  place.  There  were  no  prayers.  My 
lady  thought  it  schismatic  to  have  any  prayers 
excepting  those  in  the  prayer-book  ;  and 
would  as  soon  have  preached  a  sermon  her- 
self in  the  parish  church,  as  have  allowed 
any  one  not  a  deacon  at  the  least  to  read 
prayers  in  a  private  dwelling-house.  I  am 
not  sure  that  even  then  Bhe  would  have  ap- 
proved of  his  reading  them  in  an  unconse- 
crated  place. 

She  had  been  maid  of  honor  to  Queen 
Charlotte :  a  Hanbury  of  that  old  stock  that 
flourished  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  heiress  of  all  the  land  that  remained  to 
the  family  of  the  great  estates  which  had 
once  stretched  into  four  separate  counties. 
Ilanbury  Court  was  hers  by  right.  She  had 
married  Lord  Ludlow,  and  had  lived  for  many 
years  at  his  various  seats,  and  away  from  her 
ancestral  home.  She  had  lost  all  her  children 
but  one,  and  most  of  them  had  died  at  these 
houses  of  Lord  Ludlow's ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
that  gave  my  lady  a  distaste  to  the  places, 
and  a  longing  to  come  back  to  Hanbury 
Court,  where  she  had  been  so  happy  as  a  girl. 
I  imagine  her  girlhood  had  been  the  happiest 
time  of  her  life ;  for,  now  I  think  of  it,  most 
of  her  opinions,  when  I  knew  her  in  later  life, 
were  singular  enough  then,  but  had  been 
universally  prevalent  fifty  years  before.  For 
instance,  while  I  lived  at  Hanbury  Court,  the 
cry  for  education  was  beginning  to  come  up  ; 
Mr.  Itaikes  had  set  up  his  Sunday  Schools; 
and  some  clergymen  were  all  for  teaching 
writing  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  reading. 
My  Lady  would  have  none  of  this;  it  was 


levelling  and  revolutionary,  she  said.  When 
a  young  woman  came  to  be  hired,  my  lady 
would  have  her  in.  and  see  if  she  liked  her 
looks  and  her  dress,  and  question  her  about 
her  family.  Her  ladyship  laid  g*eat  stress 
upon  this  latter  point,  saying  that  a  girl  who 
did  not  warm  up  when  any  interest  or  curi- 
osity was  expressed  about  her  mother,  or  the 
11  baby  "  (if  there  was  one),  was  not  likely  to 
make  a  good  servant.  Then  she  would  make 
her  put  out  her  feet,  to  see  if  they  were  well 
and  neatly  shod.  Then  she  would  bid  her 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed.  Then 
she  inquired  if  she  could  write.  If  she  could, 
and  she  had  liked  all  that  had  gone  before, 
her  face  sank.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, for  it  was  an  all  but  inviolable  rule 
with  her  never  to  engage  a  servant  who 
could  write.  But  I  have  known  her  lady- 
ship break  through  it,  although  in  both  cases 
in  which  she  did  so  she  put  the  girl's  prin- 
ciples to  a  further  and  unusual  test  in  ask- 
ing her  to  repeat  the  ten  commandments. 
One  pert  young  woman — and  yet  I  was 
sorry  for  her  too,  only  she  afterwards  mar- 
ried a  rich  draper  in  Shrewsbury — who  had 
got  through  her  trials  pretty  tolerably,  con- 
sidering she  could  write,  spoilt  all,  by  saying 
glibly,  at  the  end  of  the  last  commandment, 
"An't  please  your  ladyship,  I  can  cast  ac- 
counts." 

"  Go  away,  wench,"  said  my  lady  in  a  hurry, 
"  You're  only  fit  for  trade ;  you  will  not  suit 
me  for  a  servant"  The  girl  went  away  crest- 
fallen ;  in  a  minute,  however,  my  lady  sent 
me  aft  lt  her  to  see  that  she  had  something  to 
eat  before  leaving  the  house;  and,  indeed, 
she  sent  for  her  once  again,  but  it  was  only 
to  give  her  a  Bible,  and  to  bid  her  beware 
of  French  principles,  which  had  led  the 
French  to  cut  off"  their  kings'  and  queens' 
beads. 

The  poor,  blubbering  girl  said,  u  Indeed, 
my  lady,  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly,  much  less  a 
king,  and  I  cannot  abide  the  French,  nor 
frogs  neither,  for  that  matter." 

But  my  lady  was  inexorable,  and  took  a 
girl  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  to 
make  up  for  her  alarm  about  the  progress  of 
education  towards  addition  and  subtraction; 
and,  afterwards,  when  the  clergyman  who  was 
at  Hanbury  parish  when  I  came  there,  had 
died,  and  the  bishop  had  appointed  another, 
and  a  younger  man,  in  his  stead,  this  was  one 
of  the  points  on  which  he  and  my  lady  did  not 
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nervously  before  he  made  a  joke,  for  fear  my 
lady  should  not  approve  :  and  neither  she  nor 
he  seemed  to  remember  that  he  had  ever  hit 
upon  the  idea  before. 

Mr.  Mountford  died  quite  suddenly  at  last. 
We  were  all  very  sorrry  to  lose  him.  He  left 
some  of  his  property  (for  he  had  a  private 
estate)  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  to  furnish 
them  with  an  annual  Christmas  dinner  of 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  for  which  he 
wrote  out  a  very  good  receipt  in  the  codicil 
to  his  will. 

Moreover,  he  desired  his  executors  to  see 
that  the  vault,  in  which  the  vicars  of  Hanbury 
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were  interred,  waa  well  aired,  before  his  coffin 
was  taken  in  ;  for,  all  his  life  long,  he  had  had 
a  dread  of  damp,  and  latterly  he  kept  his 
rooms  to  such  a  pitch  of  warmth  that  some 
thought  it  hastened  his  end. 

Then  the  other  trustee,  as  I  have  said, 
presented  the  living  to  Mr.  Gray,  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  It  was  quite  natu- 
ral for  us  all,  as  belonging  in  some  sort  to  the 
Hanbury  family,  to  disapprove  of  the  other 
trustee's  choice.  But  when  some  ill-natured 
person  circulated  the  report  that  Mr.  Gray 
was  a  Moravian  Methodist,  I  remember  my 
lady  said  "  She  could  not  believe  any  thing  so 
bad!,  without  a  great  deal  of  evidence." 


Our  Relation  to  God. — Do  you  suppose 
a  man  to  know  himself ;  that  he  comes  into  this 
world  on  no  other  crnind  but  to  rise  out  of  the 
vanity  of  time  into  the  riches  of  eternity ;  do 
but  suppose  him  to  govern  his  inward  thought 
and  outward  actions  by  this  view  of  himself, 
and  then  to  him  every  day  has  lost  all  its  evil, 
pros|>crity  and  adversity  have  no  difference,  bo- 
cause  he  receives  and  uses  them  both  in  the 
same  spirit ;  life  and  death  are  equally  welcome, 
because  equally  parts  of  his  way  to  eternity. 
For  poor  and  miserable  as  this  life  is,  wo  have 
all  of  us  frco  access  to  all  that  is  great  and  good 
and  happy ;  and  carry  within  ourselves  a  key  to 
all  the  treasures  that  heaven  has  to  bestow  upon 
us.  We  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  groan 
under  infirmities  with  the  remedy  in  our  own 
hand  ;  live  and  die  without  knowing  and  feeling 
anything  of  the,  One,  only  r/ood,  whilst  we  have 
in  our  power  to  know  and  enjoy  it  in  as  great  a 
reality,  as  wo  know  and  feel  the  power  of  this 
world  over  us  :  for  heaven  is  as  near  to  our 
souls  as  this  world  is  to  our  bodies ;  and  we  are 
created,  wo  are  redeemed  to  have  our  conversa- 
tion in  it.  God,  tho  only  good  of  nil  intelligent 
natures,  is  not  aa  absent  or  distant  God,  but  is 
more  present  in  and  to  our  souls  than  our  own 
bodies;  and  wo  arc  strangers  to  heaven,  and 
without  God  in  the  world,  for  this  only  reason, 
because  we  are  void  of  that  spirit  of  prayer, 
which  alone  can,  and  never  fails  to  unite  us  with 
the  One ,  only  yootl,  and  to  open  heaven  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  within  us.  A  root  set  in  the 
finest  soil,  in  the  best  climate,  and  blessed  with 
all  that  sun,  and  air,  and  min,  eau  do  for  it,  is 
not  in  so  sure  a  way  of  its  growth  to  perfection, 
as  every  man  may 'be  whoso  spirit  aspires  after 
nil  that  which  God  is  ready  and  infinitely  desir- 
ous to  give  him.  For  the  sun  meets  not  the 
springing  bud  that  stretches  towards  him  with 
half  that  certainty  as  God,  the  source  of  all 
good,  communicates  himself  to  the  soul  that 


longs  to  partake  of  Him.  Wo  arc  all  of  us  by 
birth  the  offspring  of  God,  more  nearly  related 
to  Him  than  we  are  to  one  another ;  for  in  Him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.—  William 
Law. 


Tub  Rooces'  Gallery.  —  The  Rogues' 
Gallery  at  tho  police  head-quarters  is  becoming 
a  decided  institution.  Scores  of  visitors  call 
daily  and  scan  over  the  likenesses  with  much  in- 
terest. The  total  number  of  likenesses  at  pres- 
ent in  the  gallery  is  237.  Sergeant  Lefferts  has 
lately  introduced  a  new  and  commendable  fea- 
ture. As  each  suhject  sits  for  his  likoness,  he  is 
informed  that  when  ho  produces  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  having  entered  upon  a  reputahlc  mode 
of  life,  his  likeness  will  be  struck  from  tho  gal- 
lery. In  accordance  with  this  ru'c,  four  rogues' 
faces  that  recently  adorned  tho  gallery  have 
been  reversed  in  their  frames,  their  owners  giv- 
ing evidence  of  having  turned  over  a  now  leaf. 
The  likenesses  will  remain  hidden  as  long  as  tho 
reformation  proves  to  be  genuine. 

The  following  poetical  quotation  from  Byron 
is  posted  conspicuously  in  the  room : 

"  Your  thief  looks  in  the  crowd 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better. 
'Tis  only  at  tho  bar,  or  in  the  dungeon, 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  fea- 
tures." —N.  Y.  Times. 


Married  nr  Proxy. — The  young  Queen  of 
Portugal,  who  was  lately  married  by  proxy  in 
her  German  homo,  is  making  her  bridal  tour 
alone,  in  a  Portuguese  war  steamer.  She  has 
spent  some  time  in  Kngland,  and  has  received 
every  attention  from  Victoria.  In  a  leisurely  way 
she  is  making  her  way  toward  to  Lisbon,  there 
to  meet  her  husband  whom  she  has  never  seen 
A  modern  Rebecca,  with  a  steamship  for  her 
camel,  a  king  for  her  Isaac. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
DR.  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL. 

It  is  not  customary  for  one  periodical  work 
to  make  extracts  from  another ;  but  there 
may  he  instances  in  which  a  breach  of  the 
rule  will  he  held  as  justified.  We  find  in 
the  second  number  of  a  new  monthly  maga- 
rine,  styled  the  English  Woman's  Journal, 
a  piece  of  actual  life-history  of  a  most  heroic 
and  touching  character.  By  presenting  some 
parts  of  it  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  we 
believe  we  shall  be  at  once  improving  the 
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collegiate  course;  and,  moreover,  as  it  was 
her  aim  not  to  incite  ignorant  or  half-edu- 
cated female  pretenders  to  an  unauthorized 
assumption  of  the  physician's  office,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  procure  the  opening  of  the 
legitimate  approaches  of  the  medical  career 
to  women  seriously  desirous  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  worthy  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties, by  passing  through  the  course  of  prej>- 
aration  prescribed  to  men,  her  admission  to 
a  regular  medical  college,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  medical  diploma — as  a  sanction 


hearts  of  our  friends  by  a  profoundly  inter-  for  her  own  courRe  and, 11  precedent  for  other 
esting  story,  and  making  known  to  there  a  women—were  essential  to  the  carrying  out 

of  her  plans.  She  therefore  procured  a  list 
of  all  the  medical  colleges  in  existence  in  the 
United  States,  and  proceeded  to  address  an 
application  for  admission  to  each  of  there 
in  succession. 

**  *  I  am  sending  out  arrows  in  every  direc- 
tion, uncertain  which  may  hit  the  mark/ 
she  remarks  in  a  letter  written  at  this  time. 

"  Her  application,  though  accom]>anied  by 
a  certificate  of  her  having  gone  through  the 
requisite  preparatory  study  under  Dr.  Dick- 
son, was  refused  by  twelve  medical  colleges. 
In  some  cases,  the  refusal  was  couched  in  the 
shape  of  a  homily  on  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion assigned  to  woman  by  nature  and  socie- 
ty, and  her  presumption  in  wishing  to  enter 
a  sphere  reserved  to  the  nobler  sex  ;  or  an 
exposition  of  the  impropriety  and  indelicacy 
implied  in  a  woman's  attempting  to  learn  the 
nature  and  laws  of  her  own  physical  organi- 
zation. For  several  months  it  appeared  as 
though  even  her  tenacity  of  purpose  would 
fail  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  preju- 
dice and  routine  opposed  to  her  on  every 
side.  But  at  length  her  path,  so  long  ob- 
structed, began  to  grow  clearer. 

"  Among  the  applications  she  had  made 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  one  had  i>een  addressed  to  the 
Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
in  the  state  of  Xew  York.  The  faculty  of 
that  institution  having  considered  her  request, 
agreed  that  they  saw  no  reason  why  a  woman, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  preparatory  acquire- 


clever  and  promising  aspirant  of  the  periodi- 
cal press,  having  specially  in  view  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  womankind. 
The  narrative  is  an  account  of  the  profes- 
sional education  of  a  young  Englishwoman 
residing  in  America,  who  has  somewhat  as- 
tonished the  world  by  becoming  a  regular 
diplomaed  physician,  and  settling  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  New  York.  The  narrative  is  the 
production  of  an  admiring  and  sympathizing 
sister.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  was  the  eldest 
of  a  family  of  seven,  thrown  with  their 
mother  on  the  world  by  the  early  death  of 
their  father  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 
She  had  a  severe  struggle  for  some  years, 
striving  to  maintain  herself  and  help  the  ju- 
nior branches  by  teaching.  At  length,  hav- 
ing by  inconceivable  self-denial  saved  a  little 
money,  she  entered  upon  a  course  of  educa- 
tion for  the  profession  of  a  physician,  being 
of  opinion  that  women  are  fitted  to  become 
medical  practitioners,  and  that  she  would  be 
doing  her  sex  some  service  by  showing  them 
the  way.  It  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  ex- 
tract, what  difficulties,  in  addition  to  those  of 
poverty,  she  had  to  overcome  before  the  at- 
tainment of  her  -wishes. 

41  In  May  1847,  after  three  years  of  inces- 
sant application,  during  which  the  closest 
study  had  occupied  every  moment  not  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  she  left  Charleston,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  endeavored 
to  obtain  admittance  to  the  medical  schools, 
but  without  success.   The  physicians  at  their 


head  were  either  shocked  or  angry  at  her  ments,  should  not  be  admitted  ;  but  feeling 
request,  and  the  doors  of  all  those  schools  that  the  question  was  one  whose  decision  must 
were  closed  against  so  unprecedented  an  ap-  rest*  practically,  with  the  students  themselves 
plication;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  avail  ~~M  lt  would  have  been  easy  for  them,  if  so 
herself  of  the  facilities  provided  for  students  disposed,  to  render  a  place  in  the  amphithea- 
o/ the  other  sex,  she  now  entered  upon  a  I tr®  untenable  by  a  lady  they  determined  to 
course  of  private  anatomical  studv  and  dia-  refer  lhe  matter  to  them,  and,  having  called 
section  with  Professor  Allen,  and  of  mid- 1  'hera  together,  loft  the  application  with  them 
wiferywith  Dr.  Warrington  of  Philadelphia.  for  examination  and  decision,  lhe  students, 
But  although  she  could  undoubtedly  learn  havinK  discussed  the  subject,  decided  unani- 
much  from  the  private  lessons  of  competent  mously  m  favor  of  the  new  applicant;  and  a 
^   r- ..  .       -  I « nmnmlilA     and  4  resolutions  '  were  drawn 


instructors,  she  felt  that  so  fragmentary  a  |  '  preamble^ 
"  study  could  not  gh 
education  resulting 


mode  of  studv  could  not  give  her  the  solid  UP»  and, volc(1  bv  them,  inviting  her  to  enter 

ting  from  a  regular  |lne  college,  and  pledging  themselves  1  indi- 
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virtually  and  collectively,  that,  should  she  do 
so,  no  word  or  act  of  theirs  should  ever  cause 
her  to  regret  the  step.' 

"  A  copy  of  these  '  resolutions,'  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  of  invitation  from  themselves, 
having  been  transmitted  to  her  bv  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  university,  she  went  to  Geneva  in 
November  of  that  year,  was  entered  on  the 
college  books  as  «No.  417,'  and  threw  herself 
into  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of 
medical  learning  thus  opened  to  her,  with  an 
ardor  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  she  had 
had  to  overcome  in  gaining  access  to  them. 

"  But  the  position  she  had  striven  so  hard 
to  attain  was  not  without  certain  inconven- 
iences, inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  and  though  Rhe  had  weighed,  and  wns 
prepared  to  endure  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  that  she  could  obtain  in  no  other 
way,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  a 
young  and  sensitive  woman  could  not  find 
herself  placed  in  so  novel  a  situation,  and 
assist  at  all  the  demonstrations  involved  in  a 
complete  course  of  medical  exposition,  with- 
out occasional  severe  trial  to  her  feelings. 
Aware  that  the  possibility  of  her  going  through 
with  such  a  course  depended  on  her  being 
able,  by  her  unmoved  deportment,  to  cause 
her  presence  there  to  be  regarded,  by  those 
around  her,  not  as  that  of  a  woman  among 
men,  but  of  one  student  among  five  hundred  : 
confronted  only  with  the  truth  and  dignity  of 
natural  law,  she  restricted  herself,  for  some 
time  after  her  entrance  into  the  college,  to  a 
diet  so  rigid  as  almost  to  trench  upon  starva- 
tion, in  order  that  no  involuntary  change  of 
color  might  betray  the  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment occasionally  created  by  the  necessary 

E lain-speaking  of  scientific  .  analysis.  How 
ir  the  attainment  of  a  self-command  which 
rendered  her  countenance  as  impassible  as 
that  of  a  statue  can  be  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  such  a  diet,  may  be  doubtful;  but  her 
adoption  of  such  an  expedient  is  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  omitted  here. 

"  From  her  first  admission  into  the  college 
until  she  left  it,  she  also  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  pass  in  and  out  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  students;  going  straight  to  her 
seat,  and  never  looking  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  to  the  professor,  and  on  her  note- 
book. 

"  How  necessary  was  her  circumspection  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  arduous  task  she  had 
assumed,  may  be  inferred  from  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  the  lecture  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, a  short  time  after  her  admission. 
The  subject  of  the  lesson  happened  to  be  a 
particularly  trying  one  ;  and  while  the  lecturer 
was  proceeding  with  his  demonstration,  a 
folded  paper— evidently  a  note — was  thrown 
down  by  somebody  in  one  of  the  upper  tiers 
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behind  her,  and  fell  upon  her  arm,  where  it 
lay,  conspicuously  white,  upon  the  sleeve  of 
her  black  dress.  She  felt,  instinctively,  that 
this  note  contained  some  gross  impertinence, 
that  every  eye  in  the  building  was  upon  her, 
and  that,  if  she  meant  to  remain  in  the  col- 
lege, she  must  repel  the  insult,  then  and 
there,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  to  occur- 
rence of  any  similar  act.  Without  moving, 
or  raising  her  eyes  from  her  note-book,  sho 
continued  to  write,  as  though  she  had  not 
perceived  the  paper ;  and  when  she  had  fin- 
ished her  notes,  she  slowly  lifted  the  arm  on 
which  it  lay,  until  she  had  brought  it  clearly 
within  view  of  every  one  in  the  building,  ana 
then,  with  tho  slightest  possible  turn  of  the 
wrist,  she  caused  the  offensive  missive  to  drop 
upon  the  floor.  Her  action,  at  once  a  protest 
and  an  appeal,  was  perfectly  understood  by 
the  students  ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the  amphi- 
theatre rang  with  their  energetic  applause, 
mingled  with  hisses  directed  against  her 
cowardly  assailiant.  Throughout  this  scene 
she  kept  her  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  her 
note-book,  taking  no  more  apparent  notice  of 
this  welcome  demonstration  than  Rhe  had 
done  of  the  unwelcome  aggression  which  had 
called  it  forth.  But  her  position  in  the  col- 
lege was  made  from  that  moment ;  and  not 
the  slightest  annoyance  of  any  kind  was  ever 
again  attempted  throughout  her  stay.  On 
the  contrary,  a  sincere  regard  at  once  kindly 
and  respectful,  was  thenceforward  evinced  to- 
wards her  by  her  fellow-students;  and 
though,  for  obvious  reasons,  Rhe  still  continued 
to  hold  herself  aloof  from  social  intercourse 
with  them,  yet,  whenever  the  opportunity  of 
so  doing  presented  itself  in  the  course  of 
their  common  studies,  they  alwuys  showed 
themselves  ready  and  anxious  to  render  her 
any  good  offices  in  their  power,  and  som« 
of  them  are  among  her  truest  friends  at  this 
day. 

"  The  feeling  of  embarrassment  which  had 
caused  her  so  much  pain  on  her  first  appear- 
ance among  her  fellow-students  was,  now- 
ever,  soon  modified  by  familiarity  with  topics 
forming  the  subject  of  daily  study,  and  was  at 
length  entirely  absorbed  in  the  growing  in- 
terest and  admiration  excited  by  tb.e  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame.  But  the  suffering  it  had  caused  her, 
on  her  entrance  into  the  college,  suggested  to 
her  the  desirability  of  providing  a  first-claRS 
medical  school  for  the  reception  of  femaia 
students  only — an  institution  which  she  hopes 
to  establish  in  the  course  of  time. 

"  But  though  the  4  lady-student '  had  thus 
made  good  her  position  within  the  walls  of  the 
college,  the  suspicious  and  hostile  curiosity 
with  which  she  was  regarded  in  the  little  town 
was  long  in  subsiding.    She  could  not,  at 
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first,  obtain  admission  to  a  suitable  boarding- 1 
house ;  the  heads  of  those  establishments 
having  been  threatened  with  the  desertion  of 
their  *  best '  inmates  if  she  were  received. 
As  she  went  through  the  streets,  on  her  way 
to  and  from  the  college,  audible  whispers  of 
1  Here  she  comes  ! '  or  rude  cries  of  4  Come 
on,  Bill,  let's  have  a  good  look  at  the  ladv- 
doctor ! '  would  meet  her  ears ;  and  not  only 
idle  boys,  but  well-dressed  men  and  women, 
would  place  themselves  before  her,  or  draw 
op  in  little  knots  along  the  pavement,  to  see 
her  go  by,  as  though  she  had  been  some 
strange  animal  from  another  planet.  But 
the  passage  of  the  quiet-looking  little  figure, 
dressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  rude  people  about  her,  and 
looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  gradually  ceased  to  excite  remark  ;  and 
when  she  had  been  called  upon  by  the  wives 
of  some  of  the  professors,  the  most 1  respect- 
able' of  the  boarding-houses  consented  to 

receive  her  as  an  inmate  

"  From  the  time  when  she  had  first  re- 
solved to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
until  a  very  recent  period,  she  pursued  a 
system  of  self-denial  in  every  branch  of  per- 
sonal expenditure  so  rigid  that  it  would  be 
hardly  credible  to  those  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed its  details,  and  involving  privations 
that  only  her  exceptional  temperament  could 
have  enabled  her  to  undergo.  Her  arrange- 
ments were  invariably  made  on  the  most  in- 
expensive scale;  she  put  up  with  the  simplest 
accommodations,  dressed  with  more  than 
Quaker  plainness,  went  about  on  foot  in  nil 
weathers  to  the  utmost  limit  of  her  strength, 
and  resolutely  denied  herself  every  thing, 
without  exception,  that  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  do  without.  Her  refusing  herself  a  little 
bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne,  which  she  could 
have  bought  for  fourpence-half-pennv,  and  to 
which,  being  very  fond  of  scents,  she  happened 
one  day  to  take  an  especial  fancy  that  she 
was  haunted  for  years  with  occasional  visions 
of  that  same  little  bottle,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  invariable  rule  she  had  marked  out 
for  herself.  Acts  of  rare  generosity  on  her 
part  towards  others  during  this  period  might 
be  cited;  but  with  regard  to  herself— although 
additional  resources  were  placed  at  her  dis- 
posal by  her  relative*  in  England — her  self- 
denial  was  inexorable;  every  farthing  thus 
economized  being  regarded  by  her  as  so  much 
gained  for  the  exigencies  of  future  study,  and 
treasured  accordingly.  Such  having  been 
her  mode  of  action  from  the  beginning  of 
her  student's  career,  it  was  not  without  an 
almost  heroic  effort  that,  as  her  course  of 
study  drew  towards  its  close,  she  compelled 
herself  to  purchase  a  handsome  black  silk 
dress  for  the  grand  affair  of  her  graduation. 


In  a  letter  written  at  that  time,  she  says :  '  I 
am  working  hard  for  the  parchment,  which 
I  suppose  will  come  in  due  time  ;  but  I  have 
still  an  immense  amount  of  dry  reading  to 
get  through  with  and  to  heat  into  my  memory. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  have  a  dress  made  for 
the  graduation  ceremony ;  and  meanwhile  it 
lies  quietly  in  my  trunk,  biding  its  time.  It 
is  a  rich  black  silk,  with  a  cape,  trimmed  with 
black  bilk  fringe,  and  some  narrow  white  lace 
round  the  neck  and  cuffs.  I  could  not  avoid 
the  expense,  though  a  grievous  one  for  a  poor 
student ;  for  the  affair  will  take  place  in  a 
crowded  church  ;  I  shall  have  to  mount  to  a 
platform,  on  which  sits  the  president  of  the 
university  in  gown  and  triangular  hat,  sur- 
rounded bv  rows  of  reverend  professors ;  and 
of  course  I  can  neither  disgrace  womankind, 
the  college,  nor  the  Blackwells,  by  presenting 
myself  in  a  shabby  gown.' 

"  In  January,  1849,  the  ceremony  in  ques- 
tion took  place,  as  just  described.  The  church 
was  crowded  to  suffocation ;  an  immense 
number  of  ladies  being  present,  attracted 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  from  twenty 
miles  round,  by  the  desire  to  witness  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  first  medical  diploma  ever 
bestowed  on  a  woman  ;  and  among  the  crowd 
were  some  of  her  own  family,  who  had  come 
to  Geneva  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 
When  the  preliminary  ceremonial  had  been 
gone  through  with,  and  various  addresses  had 
been  delivered,  the  wearer  of  the  black  silk 
dress  ascended  to  the  platform  with  a  number 
of  her  brother-students,  and  received  from  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Lee,  the  venerable  president  of 
the  university,  the  much-desired  diploma, 
which  with  its  seal  and  blue  ribbon,  and  the 
word  Dominus  changed  to  Domina,  admitted 
her  into  the  ranks  of  the  medical  fraternity 
hitherto  closed  against  her  sex.  Each  student 
on  receiving  the  diploma,  returned  a  few 
words  of  thanks.  On  receiving  hers,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  but  amidst 
a  hush  of  curiosity  and  interest  so  intense 
that  the  words  were  audible  throughout  the 
building : 

ut  1  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  sanc- 
tion given  to  my  studies  by  the  institution  of 
which  you  are  the  head.  With  the  help  of 
the  Most  High,  it  shall  be  the  endeavor  of 
my  life  to  do  nonor  to  the  diploma  you  have 
conterreo  upon  me. 

"  The  president,  in  his  concluding  address, 
alluded  to  the  presence  of  a  lady-student 
during  the  collegiate  course  then  closing,  as 
'  an  innovation  that  had  been  in  every  way  a 
fortunate  one  ; '  and  stated  that '  the  zeal  and 
energy  she  had  displayed  in  the  acquisition 
of  science  had  offered  a  brilliant  example  to  the 
whole  class ;  '  that  '  her  presence  had  exer- 
cised a  beneficial  influence  upon  her  fellow- 
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students  in  all  respects ;  •  that  1  the  average 
attainments  and  general  conduct  of  the  stu- 
dents during  the  period  she  had  passed  among 
them  were  of  a  higher  character  than  those 
of  any  class  in  at  hnd  been  assembled  in  the 
college  since  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
institution ; '  and  that  *  the  most  cordial  good 
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wishes  of  her  instructors  would  go  with  her 
in  her  future  career.' " 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  is  now  a  highly 
successful  doctor  at  New  York,  where  she  has 
been  latterly  joined  by  a  junior  sister,  I)r. 
Emily  Blackwell,  who  has  passed  through  the 
same  professional  education  with  equal  iclai, 
but  under  greatly  less  difficulty. 


A  JEwisn  Lat>t  vs.  Miss  Mutock.  —  To 
the  Editors  of  Chambers's  Journal. — Gcutlemen — 
In  the  scries  of  papers  contributed  to  your 
periodical  by  the  gifted  author  of  John  Han  fax, 
(ientleman,  and  recently  published  in  a  collected 
form,  under  the  title  of  A  Woman's  Thoughts 
alxjut  Women,  occur  two  serious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

To  your  ever-present  desire  to  disseminate 
truth,  not  falsehood — to  inform,  not  to  misin- 
form, the  people,  the  labors  of  your  lives  give 
unequivocal  testimony.  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  bv  which  your  efforts  to  popularize 
knowledge  have  ever  been  guided,  you  will 
doubtless  grant  a  place  in  your  widely-circulated 
Journal  to  the  few  observations  I  am  about  to 
offer;  the  more  readily,  as  they  refer  to  the 
sacred,  world-wide  cause  of  Diviuc  Revelation. 

At  page  301  of  Chambers's  Journal,  Dec.  12, 
1857,  occurs  this  remark  :  "  I  believe  thero  is  no 
other  light  on  this  difficult  question,  than  that 
given  bv  the  New  Testament.  There,  clear  and 
plain,  shines  the  doctrine  of  which,  until  then, 
there  was  no  trace  cither  in  external  or  revealed 
religion — that  for  every  crime,  being  repented  of 
and  forsaken,  there  is  forgiveness  with  Heaven, 
and  if  with  Heaven,  there  ought  to  bo  with  men. 
This,  without  at  all  entering  into  the  doctrinal 
question  of  atonement,  but  simply  taking  the 
basis  of  Christian  morality,  as  contrasted  with 
the  nnturul  morality  of  the  savage,  or  even  of  the 
ancient  Jew,  which,  without  equivalent  retribu- 
tion, presupposes  no  such  thing  as  pardon." 

I  consider  this,  the  second  of  the  two  passages 
referred  to,  first,  because  it  is  the  more  important 
in  its  action  on  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
human  race.  Its  refutation  here  rests  not  on 
deductions,  manifest  as  they  are  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
I  shall,  I  am  sure,  best  fulfil  the  dtity  I  huvc 
undertaken  by  bespeaking  the  patience  of  your 
readers  in  verifying  here  the  references  I  append 
below,*  to  one  passage  of  each  of  certain  of  the 
inspired  writers  from  Moses  to  Mulachi.  My 
difficulty  in  their  selection  has  been,  not  to  find, 
but  to  withhold ;  so  numerous  are  the  texts  which 
shew  that  so  far  from  the  doctrine  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  following  on  repentance,  being  "  un- 

*  Lev.,  xxiii.  27-82;  xxvi.  40-42;  Deut.,  iv.  30, 
81 ;  1  Kings,  viii.  38, 39 ;  2  Chron.,  vi.  27 ;  Nehemiah, 
i.  9 ;  Psalms,  li.  17 :  ciii.  3 ;  Isaiah,  lvii.  15 ;  Jeremiah, 
iii.  12;  Ezekicl,  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  27;  Joel,  ii.  12, 13; 
Micah,  vii.  18;  Mulachi,  iii.  7. 


known  to  the  ancient  Jew,"  ho  was  distinctly 
taught  that  by  penitence,  and  penitence  alone, 
could  he  secure  the  pardon  of  his  God. 

The  other  passage,  whose  fallacy  but  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  biblical  history  suffices 
to  demonstrate,  sets  forth  that :  "  Nature  herself 
has  apparently  decided  for  women,  physically 
as  well  as  mctally,  that  their  nutural  destiny 
should  be  not  of  the  world.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  Judaism  and  Islamism,  nobody  ever  seems  to 
have  ventured  a  doubt  of  this.  Christianity 
alone  raised  the  woman  to  her  rightful  place  as 
man's  one  help-meet  for  him,  bone  of  his  bone, 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  his  equal  in  all  points  of  vital 
moment." 

It  seems  to  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  your  readers,  who,  from  week  to  week,  attend 
the  services  of  their  parish  church,  to  remind 
them  that  the  words  quoted  by  our  author  as 
indicative  of  the  true  vocation"  of  woman,  and 
accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  it  was  as- 
signed to  her  by  Christianity  alone,  are  the  very 
words  in  which  her  Creator's  aim  in  her  creation 
is  described  by  Moses,  in  tho  earliest  of  all  writ- 
ten revelations ;  or  to  advert  to  the  part  women 
played  in  tho  great  drama  of  life,  during  the 
existence  of  both  tho  republican  and  monarchical 
forms  of  government  that  prevailed  in  Judca. 
For,  that  tho  Hebrew  women  did  appear  as 
actors  in  many  scenes  of  their  race's  history,  is 
abundantly  shewn  by  their  public  participation 
in  all  tho  most  important  national  events ;  as 
also  in  that  most  sacred  of  all  functions — proph- 
ecy. I  once  more  cite,*  on  this  head,  the  verses 
of  Scripture.  They  tell  of  the  "  Women  of 
Israel,"  who,  .by  their  words  and  deeds,  aided 
the  great  cause  of  "  national  and  religious  regen- 
eration." 

The  columns  of  a  popular  journal  arc  not 
tho  fitting  arena  for  polemical  controversy  or 
personal  criticism,  or  it  would  be  easy  to  prove, 
that  while  holding  forth  the  urn,  which  our 
writer  affirms  is  alone  filled  with  the  pure  waters 
of  life  tho  attempt  to  shew  that  tho  very  source 
whence  those  waters  first  flowed,  is  turgid  and 
impure,  is  as  inconsistent  as  it  is  mistaken  and 
futde. — I  remain,  Gentlemen,  which  must  esteem, 
yours,  Anna  Mama  Gol»smid. 

*  Exodus,  x.  20,  21;  Deut.,  xxx.  10,  11,12; 
Judges,  iv.  4;  v;  xiii.;  1  Samuel,  i.  1,  2;  2  Kings, 
xi.  2;  xxii.  14,  15;  2  Chron.,  xxxiv.  22;  tho  book 
of  Esther;  Proverbs,  xxxi.  1;  Jeremiah,  xhv.  20. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH  QUESTION:  AND 
THE  DUTY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  AMERICA. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  very  greatest  mo- ! 
merit  that  the  widely-ramified  commercial  re- 
lations between  England  and  the  United 
States  should  not  be  complicated  or  inter- 
rupted without  reasons  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Not  only  does  every  thing  that  en- 
dangers the  concord  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica derange  a  vast  system  of  trade,  with 
which  the  best  moral  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish artisan,  no  less  than  of  the  English 
manufacturer,  are  closely  bound  up,  —  but 
every  such  interruption  to  the  friendliness 
of  our  intercourse,  where  it  seems  to  be  at 
all  arbitrary  or  even  not  to  be  clearly  re- 
quired by  the  obligations  of  international  du- 
ty,— diminishes  our  political  and  social  influ- 
ence with  the  United  States,  by  irritating  the 
sensitive  pride  of  the  people.  The  old  dis- 
content as  to  the  right  of  search  claimed  by 
British  cruisers  after  slave-ships  has  sprung 
up  again — not  unnaturally — on  the  accession 
of  a  Ministry  to  the  supreme  power  in  Wash- 
ington which  is  openly  favorable  to  slavery, 
and  which  is  supported  by  many  who  are 
openly  favorable  even  to  a  renewal  of  the 
slave  trade.  In  1843  President  Tyler  dis- 
cussed the  very  same  question  which  has  now 
again  arisen  with  the  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  It  was  then  clearly  understood 
that  the  difficulty  arises  entirely  from  the 
fact  that  a  real  slaver  hoists  any  flag  that 
suits  his  purpose  best,  while  the  American 
flag,  as  the  flag  of  the  most  powerful  neu- 
tral, almost  always  does  suit  his  purpose 
best  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  admitted  that  it  was  not  credit- 
able for  the  American  Government  that  such 
offenders  should  be  screened  by  this  unscru- 
pulous use  of  their  flag.  And  it  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  that  wherever  circumstances 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion  existed,  the 
English  should  have  a  right  of  boarding  and 
demanding  to  see  the  ship's  papers, — while 
in  any  case  in  which  this  search  had  taken 
place  without  result,  the  American  vessel 
should  be  indemnified  by  the  British  for  the 
loss  of  time  and  the  annoyance  incurred. 
The  Americans  also  agreed  to  keep  a  squad- 
ron off  the  coast  of  Africa  to  prevent,  so  far 
as  possible,  this  abuse  of  their  flag ;  and  so, 
with  the  full  consent  of  Cor^ress,  the  matter 
was  then  settled. 


Were  the  present  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  willing  as  that  of  President 
Tyler  to  come  to  a  common  understanding 
with  England  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no 
serious  difficulty  could  arise.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  so.  The  great  question  on 
which  the  victory  of  the  present  administra- 
tion was  gained,  was  the  question  of  slavery. 
And,  unfortunately,  not  only  has  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Government  become 
since  1843  more  favorable  to  the  view  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  amongst  the  people  at 
large,  even  in  the  North,  there  is  but  too 
much  evidence  that  the  movement  of  opinion 
has  been  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  last 
election  the  popular  (as  distinguished  from 
the  secondary  electoral)  vote  showed  that 
very  nearly  one-half  the  voters  of  the  Free 
States  were  in  favor  of  the  Pro-Slavery  can- 
didate,— a  result  much  more  favorable  to 
slavery  than  the  corresponding  popular  vote 
in  the  previous  contest  between  General 
Pierce  and  General  Scott.  Other,  though 
far  less  trustworthy,  indications  seem  to  con- 
firm the  fact  of  this  retrogression  of  opinion. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Society 
just  held  in  New  York,  the  majority  have' 
refused  to  confirm  the  resolution  passed  last 
year,  that  "  The  Society  can  and  ought  to 
publish  on  the  moral  duties  which  grow  out 
of  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  the  moral 
evils  and  vices  which  it  is  known  to  pro- 
mote." Nay  they  have  even  refused,  we 
hear,  to  vote  **  that  no  publication  of  the  So- 
ciety shall  imply  the  Christian  lawfulness  of 
slavery."  We  mention  these  things  now,  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  comment  on  the  lament- 
able state  of  public  feeling  in  the  States 
which  they  imply,  but  to  prove  that  the  diffi- 
culties likely  to  spring  up  between  England 
and  America  on  this  subject  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  much  deeper  root  than  a  disa- 
greement as  to  the  conduct  of  one  or  two 
British  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  might 
seem  to  imply.  Possibly  the  commander  of 
H.M.S.  Styx,  or  even  the  commanders  of 
other  English  ships  of  war,  may  have  exceeded 
their  instructions,  and  boarded  ships  bearing 
the  American  flag  with  little  equate  ground 
for  suspecting  them  to  be  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  But  General  Cass'B  remon- 
strance, and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
American  Government,  seem  to  indicate  that 
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a  policy,  rather  than  a  special  case  of  mis- 
conduct, is  at  the  foundation  of  their  present 
protest.  It  is  well-known  that  while*  Ameri- 
ca and  England  are  equally  pledged  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,— America  is  totally  lukewarm  in  the 
service,  and  even  anxious  to  favor  the  escape 
of  the  slave-ships.  Were  there  any  cordial 
understanding  between  the  two  Governments 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  arrive,  as  we 
arrived  in  1843,  at  a  mutual  understanding 
on  the  subject  But  as  this,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  not  the  case, — what,  we  must  ask, 
ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  England  ? 

Now,  it  rauRt  be  remembered,  that  quite 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  great  com- 
mercial interests  involved, — there  is  probably 
nothing  that  would  hurt  the  very  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged  so  grievously  as  any 
conduct  on  our  part  which  might  give  the 
United  States  Government  an  excuse  for  rid- 
ding itself  entirely  of  the  engagements  to 
which  it  still  stands  pledged.  England, 
therefore,  has  to  consider  how  she  can  best 
keep  the  United  States  to  that  engagement, 
and,  in  short,  how  she  may  most  effectually 
meet  the  difficult  conditions  of  her  present 
position  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade. 

Now,  we  take'  three  points  to  be  quite  clear, 
— first,  that  the  slave  trade  can  only  be  sup- 
pressed by  a  concert  of  nations,  since  no  sin- 
gle nation, — even  though  navally  as  power- 
ful as  England,— is  at  all  equal  to  the  task  of 
sweeping  at  once  such  a  coast  as  that  of 
Africa  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
next,  that  the  active  hostility  of  a  naval 
power  so  considerable  and  so  close  to  the 
scene  of  action  as  the  United  States  would 
wholly  paralyze  any  efforts  we  could  make ; 
and  lastly,  that  a  quarrel  with  the  United 
States,  due  to  any  injudicious  display  of  ar- 
rogance or  suspicious  irritation  at  their  su- 
pineness,  on  our  part,  would  do  more  harm  to 
the  condition  of  this  question  in  America  than 
any  other  external  cause  whatever.  And  for 
all  these  weighty  reasons  we  argue  that  our 
conduct  ought  to  be  most  cautious  and  con- 
ciliatory in  any  proceedings  we  may  have  to 
take  by  virtue  of  our  treaty-engagements. 
We  arc  convinced  that  if  we  err  on  either 
side  of  the  strict  line  of  duty,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  on  the  side  of  conciliation  to  the 


American  traders; — and  this  by  no  means 
principally  for  the  great  commercial  interests 
at  stake,  but  also  for  the  higher  interests  of 
the  very  cause  we  have  at  heart.  Nothing 
could  be  more  injudicious,  more  thorougly  and 
recklessly  culpable,  than  to  precipitate  the 
present  unhealthy  tendencies  of  American 
politics  by  irritating  their  national  pride,  and 
so  placing  the  Anti-Slavery  party  among 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  no  right 
to  do  this.  If,  indeed,  as  we  have  only  too 
good  grounds  to  fear,  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  American  States  be  rapidly  setting  in  this 
evil  direction, — let  us  be  completely  free  from 
any  responsibility  for  having  accelerated*  the 
movement.  Let  us  by  our  forbearance  and 
the  strict  courtesy  of  our  dealings  give  them 
no  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  their  co-ope- 
ration in  this  righteous  cause.  Nay,  we  must 
remember  that  should  we  drift  into  any  quar- 
rel, we  have  virtually  sacrificed  our  cause  al- 
together ;  for  all  our  spare  naval  power  would 
then  be  needed  for  the  struggle  with  the 
United  States, — and  the  slave-traders  would 
reap  all  the  benefit.  When  to  this  consider- 
ation, of  the  certainty  of  injuring  the  very 
cause  for  which  we  contend,  is  added  the 
thought  of  all  the  manifold  misery  which  such 
a  war  would  cause, — the  terrible  calamity, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  to  both  Europe 
and  America, — the  solemn  duty  of  refraining 
from  any  rash  conduct  towards  American 
traders  is  conspicuous  indeed.  The  cause  of 
suppressing  the  slave  trade  is,  indeed,  a  most 
noble  cause.  But  it  is  one  that  can  prosper 
only  by  the  mutual  consent  of  nations,  espe- 
cially of  all  naval  nations.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, our  first  duty  to  secure  the  voluntary  and 
cordial  adhesion  of  all  such  nations, — or 
where  that  is  not  possible,  to  refrain  sedu- 
lously from  any  course  of  action  which  will 
tend  to  absolve  them  from  the  duty  of  giv- 
ing in  that  adhesion.  On  every  account 
therefore,  we  recognize  forbearance  and  cau- 
tion as  our  first  duties  in  this  matter  towards 
America.  We  cannot,  by  any  taunts  or  rash 
conduct  of  ours  rouse  the  dormant  conscience 
of  a  Pro-Slavery  Government ;  but  we  may 
so  excite  its  pride,  as  to  extinguish  that  re- 
maining sense  of  honorable  scruple  in  this 
matter  which  it  is  obvious  that  they  still  re- 
tain. 
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From  Houscbold  Words. 
STEPHEN  GIRARD.  THE  MONEY  MAKER. 

About  the  year  1750,  in  thi  environs  of 
Bordeaux,  in  France,  there  lived  an  old  sea- 
captain,  named  Pierre  Girard,  with  Madame 
Larfargue,  his  wife.  They  had  already  four 
children, — no  matter  whether  male  or  female, 
for  they  lived  and  died  in  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  were  born.  But  in  the  year  17o0, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  another  child 
came  into  the  world — a  boy,  named  Stephen 
Girard. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  there  is  no 
record  of  the  life  and  progress  of  this  boy. 
At  that  time  he  was  found,  with  one  eye,  em- 
barked as  a  cabin-boy,  with  no  other  acquire- 
ments than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  reading  and  writing,  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  His  one 
eye  was  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  amongst 
his  companions,  and  his  temper  was  thus 
early  soured  for  life.  With  this  physical  de- 
formity, without  friends,  patronage,  or  money, 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  world. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a 
shipmaster,  in  whose  service  he  first  set  foot 
in  the  port  of  New  York,  about  the  year 
1764.  Morose  as  Stephen  Girard  was,  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  he 
was  made  mate  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed,  and  afterwards  captain,  when  his  mas- 
ter left  the  sea.  He  voyaged  several  times 
successfully  to  and  from  New  Orleans.  In 
this  position  he  firat  began  to  accumulate 
means,  and  to  trade  on  his  own  account,  and 
he  soon  became  part  owner  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  which  he  commanded.  A  large  gap 
in  the  minute  progress  of  his  history  now 
occurs,  but  in  1769  we  find  him  an  obscure, 
plodding,  quiet,  thrifty  trader  in  Water  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

At  this  period  he  took  a  liking  to  one 
Mary*,  or  Polly  Lum,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
ship-caulker,  who  lived  in  a  water-side  house 
down  amongst  the  vessels  that  traded  to 
that  city.  The  girl  was  plain,  but  comely, 
and  employed,  as  a  domestic  servant  in  a 
neighboring  family.  Stephen  Girard  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  parents  of  the  girl,  for  they 
forbade  him  the  house  for  some  time.  They 
were  eventually  married,  but  the  union  was 
not  a  happy  one.  She  was  neglectful  of  her 
duty  :  he  was  morose  and  austere.    One  child 


was  born,  which  died.  At  length  he  applied 
to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
divorce,#and  obtained  it 

He  still  continued  to  rent  the  small  house 
in  Water  Street,  to  which  he  had  taken  his 
wife  when  they  were  married,  and  he  indus- 
triously pursued  his  combined  occupations  of 
sea-captain,  shipowner,  and  merchant  About 
this  time  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
one  Isaac  Haalehurst,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
purchased  two  vessels  in  which  to  trade  to 
the  Island  of  Saint  Domingo.  The  brigs 
were  captured  by  British  men-of-war,  and 
sent  to  Jamaica  :  a  misfortune  which  dissolved 
the  short  partnership.  There  is  another  gap 
in  the  story  of  Stephen  Girard,  extending 
from  1772  to  1776.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing this  time  he  continued  his  old  business, 
trading  as  shipmaster  and  merchant  to  New 
Orleans  and  Saint  Domingo. 

The  war  put  an  end  to  the  sea  enterprises 
of  Stephen  Girard  and  he  was  compelled  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  land. 

He  opened  a  small  grocery  store  in  Water 
Street,  joined  with  a  bottling  establishment, 
where  he  worked  hard  with  his  own  hands  at 
the  occupation  of  bottling  claret  and  cider. 
About  the  year  1777,  upon  the  alleged  ap- 
proach of  the  British  to  Philadelphia,  he  pur- 
chased a  small  tract  of  land  from  his  former 
partner,  Mr.  Hazlehurst  on  which  there  was 
a  house,  to  which  he  removed  his  business ; 
employing  his  time,  early  and  late,  in  prepar- 
ing claret  and  cider  for  the  market  and  sell- 
ing them  at  a  large  profit  to  the  American 
Army,  encamped  near  his  residence.  Here 
he  remained  until  1779,  sometimes  making  a 
voyage  in  a  boat  as  a  water-pedlar  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  dispose  of  his  wares.  His  ap- 
pearance was  not  much  in  his  favor.  His 
skin  was  dark  and  dingy ;  his  form  was  short 
and  thick ;  he  was  coarse,  rough,  vulgar,  and 
ungainly ;  and  his  one  eye  glared  ominously 
upon  his  customers.  He  met  with  jeers  and 
taunts  from  every  side,  which  he  bore  with 
great  taciturnity  and  composure.  He  had 
but  one  object  in  view, which  he  followed  with 
all  the  steady  energy  of  an  iron  will.  That 
object  was,  to  make  money. 

When  Philadelphia  was  evacuated  by  the 
British  in  1779,  Stephen  Girard  was  again  found 
in  Water  Street,  this  time  occupying  a  range 
of  frame  stores  upon  the  east-side.  He  was  no 
more  than  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  but  so 
plain,  grave,  and  repulsive  iu  appearance,  that 
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he  was  known  as  "  Old  Girard."  His  business 
could  not  have  been  very  prosperous  at  this 
period,  considering  the  disturbed  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  country.  He  was  quietly 
biding  his  time.  His  store  was  well-filled 
with  old  blocks,  sails,  pieces  of  cordage,  and 
other  materials  useful  for  ship-building. 

In  1780,  Stephen  Girard  again  commenced 
the  New  Orleans  and  Saint  Domingo  trade.  In 
two  years  he  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  purchase  a  ten  years'  lease,  with  renewal,  of 
a  range  of  brick  and  frame  stores,  one  of  which 
he  occupied  himself.  The  rents  were  low  at 
the  time,  and  the  purchase  very  advan- 
tageous—  perhaps  the  turning  point  in  his 
fortunes. 

In  1780,  his  wife,  Mary  Girard,  from  whom 
he  had  been  divorced,  was  admitted  an  insane 
patient  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Here 
she  remained  shut  up,  twenty-five  years  and  one 
month,  while  her  husband  was  busily  pursuing 
his  one  object  in  the  world  ;  at  last  she  died  in 
the  year  1815.  On  being  told  of  her  death, 
Stephen  Girard  selected  her  burial-place  and 
requested  that  he  should  be  called  as  soon  as  all 
the  arrangements  for  her  funeral  were  com- 
pleted. She  was  buried  in  the  manner  of  the  I 
Friends.  Her  husband  was  there,  glaring  with 
his  one  tearless  eye,  silent  and  unmoved;  after 
taking  one  short  look  at  the  remains,  he  depart- 
ed, saying,  "  all  is  well."  He  returned  home, 
and  began  to  give  largely  to  the  local  chari- 
ties and  hospitals  from  this  day. 

A  circumstance  occurred  at  this  period, 
which  materially  aided  Stephen  Girard  in  his 
cherished  determination.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade — particularly  in  the 
Island  of  Saint  Domingo— and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  well-known  outbreak  of  the 
slaves,  he  had  two  vessels  lying  off  the  port. 
The  affrighted  planters  rushed  to  the  docks, 
and  deposited  their  most  valuable  treasures 
in  those  ships  for  safety,  returning  to  secure 
more.  They  were  nearly  all,  with  their  fami- 
lies, massacred.  Stephen  Girard  advertised 
liberally  for  the  owners  to  the  property,  but 
,ery  few  claimants  ever  appeared,  and  it  was 
transported  to  Philadelphia  to  swell  the  store 
and  increase  the  power  of  the  one-eyed  capi- 
talist, who  commenced  the  building  of  those 
large  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  China 
and  Calcutta,  which  were,  at  that  time,  the 
pride  of  America. 

In  1793,  a  fearful  pestilence  broke  out  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,   The  yellow  fever  left 


whole  streets  tenantless  ;  the  hearse  was  the 
vehicle  most  frequently  seen  in  the  streets ; 
those  who  wore  the  badge  of  mourning  on  their 
arms,  were  avoided  even  by  their  friends  ;  and 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  camphor  filled  every 
house  in  the  city.  While  the  pestilence  was 
at  its  height,  a  square  repulsive  man  boldly 
entered  one  of  the  most  crowded  hospitals, 
and  bore  out  in  his  arms  a  victim  in  the  last 
saffron-colored  stage  of  the  disease.  For 
days  and  weeks,  this  man  continued  to  per- 
form the  same  terrible  office  of  attending 
upon  the  sick  and  dying,  discharging  the 
most  painful  and  dangerous  duties  of  the 
lowest  servant  in  the  place.  This  repulsive- 
looking  Samaritan  was  Stephen  Girard,  with 
his  strong  will,  his  bodily  energy,  his  stout 
heart,  and  his  one  eye.  The  hard,  griping 
trader  was  not  so  selfish  after  all.  When  all 
the  paid  attendants,  all  the  visitors  of  the 
poor  were  either  dead,  dying,  or  had  fled ; 
when  no  offers  of  money  would  purchase  that 
labor  which  was  required  for  the  re-organi- 
zation of  the  pest-house  hospital  at  Bush 
Hill;  two  men  nobly  volunteered  for  the 
forlorn  task  —  Stephen  Girard  and  Peter 
Helm.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  he  offered  his  services,  Stephen  Girard, 
a  merchant  of  growing  wealth  and  influence, 
a  foreigner  with  no  ties  of  country  between 
him  and  the  afflicted  city,  entered  upon  his 
dangerous  task  with  all  the  perseverance  and 
decision  of  his  character.  He  soon  estab- 
lished order  and  cleanliness  ;  provided  accom- 
modations, and  procured  supplies;  and,  for 
sixty  days  continued  to  discharge  his  duties 
at  the  hospital. 

In  1812,  Stephen  Girard,  the  one-eyed 
cabin  boy  of  Bordeaux,  purchased  the  bank- 
ing premises  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (whose  charter  was  not  renewed),  and 
started  the  Girard  Bank:  a  large  private 
establishment,  which  not  only  conferred  ad- 
vantages upon  the  community  greater  than 
the  State  institution  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  but,  while  the  public  credit  was 
.shaken,  and  the  Government  finances  were 
exhausted  by  war,  the  Girard  Bank  could 
command  large  subscriptions  of  loans,  and 
put  itself  in  the  position  of  the  principal 
creditor  of  the  country.  In  1814  Girard  sub- 
scribed the  whole  of  a  large  Government  loan 
from  patriotic  motives,  and  in  1817,  he  con- 
tributed, by  his  unshaken  credit  and  undi- 
minished funds,  to  bring  about  the  resump- 
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tion  of  specie  payment*.     In   1831,  his  j  cal  opinions  were  heterodox  in  the  extreme, 


operations  were  so  extensive,  that  when  the 
country  was  placed  in  extreme  embarrass- 
ment from  the  scarcity  of  money  by  reason 
of  the  balance  of  trade  being  against  it,  he 
was  enabled,  by  a  single  transaction  with 
an  eminent  English  firm,  to  turn  the  ex- 
changes, and  cause  specie  to  flow  into  the 
States. 

Stephen  Oirard  began  his  remarkable 
trading  career  with  one  object,  which  he 
steadily  kept  in  view  all  his  long  life — the 
making  of  money  for  the  power  it  conferred. 
He  was  content,  at  starting  with  the  small 
profits  of  the  retail  trader,  willing  to  labor  in 
any  capacity  to  make  those  profits  secure. 
He  practised  the  most  rigid  personal  econ- 
omy ;  he  resisted  all  the  allurements  of  pleas- 
ure ;  he  exacted  the  last  farthing  that  was 
due  to  him ;  and  he  paid  the  last  farthing 
that  he  owed.  He  took  every  advantage 
which  the  law  allowed  him  in  resisting  a 
claim  ;  he  used  men  just  so  far  as  they  would 
accomplish  his  purpose  ;  he  paid  his  servants 
no  more  than  the  market  price ;  when  a 
faithful  cashier  died,  he  exhibited  the  utmost 
indifference,  making  no  provision  for  his 
family,  and  uttering  no  sentiment  of  regret 
for  his  loss.  He  would  higgle  for  a  penny 
with  a  huckster  in  the  streets :  he  would 
deny  the  watchman  at  his  bank,  the  custom- 
ary Christmas  present  of  a  great-coat  To 
add  to  his  singular  and  deficient  character,  he 
was  deaf  in  one  ear,  could  only  speak  broken 
English,  never  conversed  upon  any  thing  but 
business,  and  wore  the  same  old  coat,  cut  in 
the  French  style,  for  five  years  together.  An 
old  ricketty  chair,  remarkable  for  ks  age,  and 
marked  with  the  initials  u  S.  G.M  drawn  by  a 
faded  horse,  was  used  when  he  rode  about  the 
city.  He  had  no  sense  of  hospitality,  no  friend 
to  share  his  house  or  his  table.  He  was  deferen- 
tial in  appearance,  to  rank  and  family.  Violent 
and  passionate ;  only  to  one  man— an  old  and 
faithful  clerk  named  Robergot.    His  theologi- 


and  he  loved  to  name  his  splendid  vessels 
after  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  his  adopted  city  and 
country:  he  was  a  determined  follower  of 
ostentatious  charity.  No  man  ever  applied 
to  him  for  a  large  public  grunt  in  vain,  while 
the  Btarving  beggar  was  invariably  sent  from 
his  gate.  He  steadily  rose  every  morning 
Wore  the  lark,  and  unceasing  labor  was  the 
daily  worship  of  his  life.  , 

Thus  he  attained  his  eighty-second  year. 
In  1830,  he  had  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  his 
one  eye,  and  used  to  be  seen  groping  about 
his  bank,  disregarding  every  offer  of  assist- 
ance. Crossing  one  of  the  Philadelphian 
roads,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  pass- 
ing waggon,  his  face  was  bruised,  and  his 
right  ear  was  nearly  cut  off.  His  one  eye, 
which  before  opened  slightly,  was  now  entirely 
closed;  he  gradually  wasted  away,  and  his 
health  declined.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
December,  Stephen  Girard  expired  in  a  back 
room,  on  the  third  floor  of  his  house,  in 
Water-street,  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  bulk 
of  his  large  fortune,  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling,  to  found  charities,  and  to  benefit 
the  city  and  the  country  in  which  he  had  ac- 
quired it. 

He  left  his  monument,  in  the  "  Girard 
College  ; "  that  marble-roofed  palace  for  the 
education  and  protection  of  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  which  stands,  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  architecture  in  the  New  World, 
high  above  the  buildings  of  Philadelphia, 
visible  from  every  eminence  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Every  detail  of  the  external 
and  internal  arrangement  of  this  Orphan 
College  was  set  forth  clearly  and  carefully  in 
his  will ;  showing  that  the  design  upon  which 
he  had  lavished  the  mass  of  his  wealth,  was 
not  the  hastily-developed  fancy  of  a  few  hours 
or  days,  but  was  the  heart-cherished,  silent 
project  of  his  whole  life. 


LOVE. 

I  gave  my  love  a  chain  of  gold, 
Her  beauteous  ncek  to  bind  : 

But  she  keeps  me  in  faster  hold, 
With  chains  around  my  mind. 


I  think  I  have  the  harder  part, 
For  'neath  her  lovely  chin, 

She  carries  links  outside  her  heart — 
My  fetters  are  withiu!— Campbell. 
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240  A  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

OH!  LOVE  WHILE  LOVE  IS  LEFT  TO  THEE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Oh  !  love  while  lovo  is  left  to  thee  ; 
Oh  !  lovo  while  love  is  yet  thine  own ; 
The  hour  will  come  when  bitterly 
Thou  'It  mourn  by  silent  graves— alone  I 

And  let  thy  breast  with  kindness  glow, 
And  gentle  thoughts  within  thee  move, 
While  >et  a  heart,  through  weal  and  wo, 
Beats  to  thine  own,  in  faithful  love. 

And  guard  thy  lips,  and  keep  them  still ; 
Too  soon  escapes  nn  angry  word  : 
"  Ah,  Heaven  !  I  did  not  mean  it  ill  1 " 
But  yet,  he  sorrowed  as  he  heard. 

Oh !  love  while  lovo  is  left  to  thee  ; 
Oh  !  k>vc  while  love  is  yet  thine  own ; 
The  hour  will  come  when  bitterly 
Thou  'It  mouru  by  silent  graves — alone  1 

Unheard,  unheeded  then,  alas  ! 
Kneeling,  thou  'It  hide  thy  streaming  eyes 
Amid  the  long  damp  churchyard  grass, 
Where,  cold  and  low,  thy  loved  one  lies. 

And  murmur :  "  Oh  !  look  down  on  mo 
Mourning  my  causeless  anger  still ; 
Forgive  my  hasty  word  to  thee — 
Ah,  Heaven  !  I  did  not  mean  it  ill." 

He  hears  not  now  thy  voice  to  bless, 
In  vain  thine  arms  are  flung  to  heaven! 
And  stilled  the  loved  lip's  fond  caress, 
It  answers  not :  "  I  have  forgiven  !  " 

He  did  forgive — long,  long  ago ! 
But  many  a  burning  tear  he  shed 
O'er  thine  unkindness — softly  now! 
He  slumbers  with  the  silent  dead. 

Oh  !  love  while  love  is  left  to  thee ; 
Oh  !  love  while  lovo  is  yet  thino  own  ; 
Tho  hour  will  como  when  bitterly 
Thou  'It  mourn  by  silent  graves — alone  ! 

M.  G. 

— Chumlvrs's  Journal. 


A  GOLDEN  WEDDING  SONG. 

BY  REV.  WM.  C.  RICHARDS. 

GriDED  and  guarded  by  our  God, 

Two  Pilgrims  have  together  trod — 

Now  bright  with  smiles,  now  wet  with  tears — 

Life's  chequered  path  for  fifty  years  ! 

This  is  their  "  golden  wedding-day  :  " 
King  out,  oh  bells  your  sweetest  fay  ! 
And  you,  dear  friends,  give  loving  checra 
To  crown  their  march  of  fifty  years. 

How  few  of  us  saw  blushing  bride 
And  joyous  groom  stand  side  by  side  ; 
We  had  not  known  life's  hopes  or  fears, 
So  long  ago  as  fifty  years. 

Their  fates  were  woven  into  one, 
Ere  our  first  threads  of  life  were  spun  ; 
And  rich  and  rare  the  weft  appears, 
With  golden  warps  of  fifty  years. 

There's  frost  upon  their  honored  heads, 
The  silvery  rime  that  nature  spreads ; 


SONG. — GONE  HOME. 

But  from  their learts  tho  tide  careers, 
Unchecked,  nnchillcd,  for  fifty  years. 

This  is  their  "  golden  wedding  day  ;  " 
Now  let  us  hush  our  song,  and  pray 
That  Ho  whose  love  their  lot  endears, 
Whose  grace  has  filled  their  fifty  years, 

May  guide  them  still,  and  still  ordain 
Each  cup  of  bliss,  or  chastening  pain, 
May  soothe  their  griefs  and  wipe  their  tears 
Through  many  more  than  fifty  years  ; 

And  when  earth'B  .pilgrimage  is  dono, 
And  life's  last  goal  is  bravely  won, 
Take  them  to  dwell  in  those  bright  spheres 
Where  moments  grow  to  fifty  years. 


GONE  HOME. 

Gone  home  !    Gone  homo  !    She  lingers  here 
no  longer 

A  restless  pilgrim,  walking  painfully, 
With  homesick  longing,  duily  growing  stronger, 

And  yearning  visions  of  the  joys  to  be. 

Gone  homo !    Gone  home !   Her  earnest,  active 
spirit, 

Her  very  playfulness,  her  heart  of  lovo ! 
Tho  heavenly  mansion  now  she  doth  inherit, 
,   Which  Christ  made  ready  ere  she  went  above. 

Gone  homo  !    Gone  home  !   The  door  through 
which  she  vanished 

Closed  with  ajar,  and  left  us  here  alone. 
We  stand  without,  in  tears,  forlorn  and  banished, 

Longing  to  follow  where  one  loved  has  gone. 

Gono  home !   Gone  home  !    Oh  shall  wo  ever 
reach  her, 

Sec  her  again,  and  know  her  for  our  own  ! 
Will  she  conduct  us  to  the  heavenly  Teacher, 
And  bow  besido  us,  low  before  his  throne  ? 

Gono  home !    Gone  homo !    O  human-hearted 
Saviour, 

Givo  us  a  balm  to  soothe  our  heavy  woe, 
And  if  thou  wilt,  in  tender,  pitying  favor, 
Hasten  the  time  when  we  may  rise  and  go. 

M.  E.  M. 


EPIGRAM  ON  PRAYER. 

Prater  highest  soars  when  6ho  most  prostrate 
lies, 

And  when  she  snpplicatos  sho  storms  the  skies. 
Thus  to  gain  heaven  may  seem  an  easy  task, 
For  what  can  bo  more  easy  than  to  ask  ? 
Yet  oft  we  do  by  sad  experience  find, 
That,  clogged  with  earth,  some  prayers  are  left 

And  some  like  chaff  blown  off  by  every  wind. 
To  kneel  is  easy,  to  pronounce  not  hard, 
Then  why  are  some  petitioners  debarr'd  ? 
Hear  what  an  ancient  oracle  declared  : 
Some  sing  their  prayers,  and  some  their  prayers 

He's  an  Elias,  who  his  prayers  can  pray. 
Header,  remember,  when  next  you  repair 
To  church  or  closet,  this  mcmo'ir  of  prayer. 

—The  Monitor— 1712. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Royal  Geographical  Society  —  Dn. 
Kane. — The  last  meeting  of  this  socictv  for 
the  session  was  held  on  14  June;  Sir  It.  Mur- 
chison,  president,  in  tlie  chair.  A  map  of  the 
United  States  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from 
Hudson's  Buy  to  the  Rio  Grande,  including  the 
whole  of  British  America  lying  south  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  Newfoundland,  measuring  fiftcca 
feet  by  twenty-six,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  V. 
Poor/of  the  "United  States ;  and  a  large  paint- 
ing of  the  family  of  tho  geographer  Gerard 
Mercator,  found  In  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's 
house  at  Southampton,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Evans.  The  papers  read  were — 1.  Account  of 
an  Expedition  from  Damara  Land  totheOvam- 

g)  in  search  of  the  River  Cunenc,  by  Messrs. 
reen ,  Hahn,  and  Ruth.  2.  Ascent  of  tho 
River  Limbong,  in  Borneo,  by  Lieutenant  Do 
Crespigny,  R.N.  Tho  President  next  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting  Mr.  Poor,  of  America,  who, 
in  company  with  another  gentleman,  formed  a 
deputation  from  the  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York,  their  object  being  to  seek  an  expla- 
nation respecting  the  correctness  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which,  had  lately  appeared  in 
"Wilmer  and  Smith's  European  Times  :  " — 
"  At  a  meeting  of  tho  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Rink,  a  Dane,  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  challenged  the  accuracy  of  nearly  all  tho  al- 
leged discoveries  of  Dr.  Kane  on  tho  north 
coast  of  Greenland.  The  lecturer  maintained 
that  the  line  of  coast  oa  tho  American  coast  of 
Baffin  Bay,  as  high  as  81  degrees  of  latitude, 
sketched  in  Dr.  Kaae's  chart,  was  fictitious 
and  was  founded  on  observations  reported  to 
have  been  made  from  points  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  seen  the  land.  Many  other  por- 
tions of  Dr.  Knne's  narrative  were  disputed,  and 
it  was  roundly  asserted  that  tho  American  was 
hoaxed  by  his  steward.  These  views  wero  en- 
dorsed by  Sir  G.  Back,  Captain  Colinson,  and 
Dr.  Armstrong.  Sir  R.  Murchison  was  in  the 
chair,  but  he  said  nothing  on  tho  disputed  ques- 
tion." Tho  American  Geographical  Society, 
in  consequence  of  the  above  paragraphs,  and 
feeling  naturally  a  deep  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  truthful  character  and  scientific  repu- 
tation of  Dr.  Kane,  requested  to  have  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Rink's  paper,  together  with  the  observa- 
tions of  those  who  spoke  on  the  occasion,  which 
the  c  hairman  stated  the  secretary  would  be  happy 
to  furnish  ;  but  he  begged  most  emphatically  to 
declare  that  the  account  from  tho  New  York 
paper  was  inaccurate,  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  so  garbled  a  statement  should  have  ap- 
peared.   The  true  account  of  tho  proceedings  of 


that  meeting,  which  was  inserted  in  tho  "  Times," 
was  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Rink,  who  commenced 
by  paying  the  highest  tribute  of  respect  to  Kane's 
memory,  after  reviewing  the  speculations  of  that 
undaunted  traveller  with  regard  to  the  physical 
geography  of  Greenland,  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  tho  *•  open  Polar  Sea,"  supposed  to  nave 
been  discovered  by  Morton,  the  steward,  and  the 
Green  lander  Hans,  and  threw  great  doubts  upon 
the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  and  upon  Dr. 
Kane's  theory  of  the  Polar  Sea,  assumed  to  be 
kept  open  by  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from 
Nova  Zembla,  down  Smith's  Sonnd,  to  Baffin 
Bay,  &c.  At  the  request  of  tho  chairman.  Dr. 
Shaw  then  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
G.  M.  Dallas,  by  Professor  A.  D.  Bacho,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States'  Surveys, 
ana  one  of  tho  medallists  of  tbo  society,  from 
which  it  appeared  "  that  an  examination  had 
been  made  of  the  data  for  Morton's  northings  in 
the  expedition,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Schott,  Assistant 
to  the  Coast  Survey,  and  who  was  chosen  by  Dr. 
Kane  to  reduce  many  of  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations. Mr.  Schott  admits  that  Dr.  Kane  "  had 
adopted  tho  mean  of  the  results  by  the  two  meth- 
ods— by  dead  reckoning  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations—  instead  of  that  given  by  either 
method  singly,  and  concludes  by  saying  that, 
"  believing  tho  astronomical  observations  to  be 
entitled  to  greater  confidence,  80  deg.  56  min. 
for  tho  latitude  of  Cape  Constitution  should  be 
adopted  in  preference  to  81  deg.  15  inin.,  as 
given  in  tho  chart  in  vol.  i.  In  no  case,  however, 
could  a  latitude  lower  than  80  deg.  53  min.  be 
assigned."  This  view  Professor  Bacho  "  con- 
siders the  correct  one,"  but  remarks  that  "  the 
eonclusions  in  regard  to  the  open  Polar  Sea  do 
not  depend  in  any  way  upon  this  difference." 
Tho  meeting  having  been  addressed  by  Captain 
Colinson  and  Professor  Alexander  of  the  United 
States,  tho  chairman  stated  that  another  Arctic 
expedition  was  about  being  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  November  next 

H7~  Preparing  for  separate  publication  at  this 
office  Mr  Ladt  Ludlow. 

A  great  imriaft  of  Biographical  notices  is 
given  in  this  number;  Dickens;  Teh;  Wilson; 
Rachel. 

Upon  tho  authority  of  a  gentleman  from  China, 
we  ase  able  to  state  that  the  Great  Commission- 
er's name  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Yew. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  Madame 
Knight  taught  little  Benjamin  Franklin  to  write* 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BLOOD. 

Blood  is  a  mighty  river  of  Life,  the  mys- 
terious centre  of  chemical  and  vital  actions  as 
wonderful  as  they  are  indispensable*,  soliciting 
our  attention  no  less  by  the  many  problems  it 
presents  to  speculative  ingenuity,  than  by  the 
many  practical  conclusions  to  which  those 
speculations  lead.  It  is  a  torrent  impetuously 
rushing  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
carried  by  an  elaborate  net-work  of  vessels, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months, 
convey  to  the  various  tissues  not  less  than 
three  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  nutritive 
material,  and  convey  from  the  various  tissues 
not  less  than  three  thousand  pounds'  weight 
of  waste.  At  every  moment  of  our  lives 
there  is  nearly  ten  pounds  of  this  fluid  rush- 
ing in  one  continuous  throbbing  stream,  from 
the  heart  through  the  great  arteries,  which 
branch  and  branch  like  a  tree,  the  vessels 
becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  sub- 
divide, till  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  then  they  are  called  capillaries  (hair-like 
vessels),  although  they  are  no  more  to  be 
compared  in  calibre  with  hairs  than  hairs  are 
with  cables.  These  vessels  form  a  network 
finer  than  the  finest  lace — so  fine,  indeed,  that 
if  we  pierce  the  surface  at  almost  any  part 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  we  open  one  of 
them,  and  let  out  its  blood.  In  these  vessels 
the  blood  yields  some  of  its  nutrient  mate- 
rials, and  receives  in  exchange  some  of  the 
wasted  products  of  tissue ;  thus  modified,  the 
stream  continues  its  rapid  course  backwards 
to  the  heart,  through  a  system  of  veins,  which 
commence  in  the  myriad  capillaries  that  form 
the  termination  of  the  arteries.  The  veins, 
instead  of  subdividing  like  the  arteries,  be- 
come gradually  less  and  less  numerous,  their 
twigs  entering  brandies,  and  the  branches 
trunks,  till  they  reach  the  heart.  No  sooner 
has  the  blood  poured  into  the  heart  from  the 
Teins,  than  it  rushes  through  the  lungs,  and 
from  them  back  again  to  the  heart  and 
arteries,  thus  completing  the  circle,  or  circula- 
tion. 

This  wondrous  stream,  ceaselessly  circulat- 
ing, occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  vital 
organism,  midway  between  the  functions  of 
Nutrition  and  the  functions  of  Excretion, 
feeding  and  stimulating  the  organs  into  activ- 
ity, and  removing  from  them  all  their  useless 
material.  In  its  torrent  upwards  of  forty 
different  substances  are  hurried  along:  it 


carries  gases,  it  carries  salts— it  even  carries 
metals  and  soaps!  Millions  of  organized 
cells  float  in  its  liquid ;  and  of  these  cells, 
which  by  some  are  considered  to  be  organic 
entities,  twenty  millions  are  said  to  die  at  every 
pulse  of  the  heart,  to  be  replaced  by  other 
millions.  The  iron  which  it  washes  onwards 
can  be  separated.  Professor  Berard  used  to 
exhibit  a  lump  of  it  in  his  lecture-room — nay, 
one  ingenious  Frenchman  has  suggested  that 
coins  should  be  struck  from  the  metal  ex- 
tracted from  the  blood  of  great  men.  Let 
no  one  suggest  that  we  should  wa.sh  our 
hands  with  the  soap  extracted  from  a  similar 
source! 

Although  to  the  naked  eye  the  blood  ap- 
pears as  a  homogeneous  fluid,  having  a  color 
more  or  less  scarlet,  the  microscope  assures 
us  that  it  is  a  fluid  which  carries  certain  solid 
bodies  of  definite  shape  and  size — so  definite, 
indeed,  that  a  mere  stain,  no  matter  where, 
will,  to  the  experienced  eye,  betray  whether 
it  be  the  blood  of  a  mammal,  a  bird,  a  reptile, 
or  a  fish.  Prick  your  finger  with  a  needle, 
place  the  drop  on  the  glass-slide  under  your 
microscope,  cover  it  with  a  thin  glass,  and 
look.  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to 
observe  that  the  blood  which  had  so  deep  a 
tint  of  scarlet  in  the  mass,  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
yellow,  now  that  it  is  spread  out  on  the  slide ; 
whereupon  you  conclude  that  the  depth  of 
tint  arose  from  the  dense  aggregation  of 
those  yellow  discs,  which  you  observe  scat- 
tered about,  some  of  them  adherent  together, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  piles  of 
half-sovereigns.  It  is  these  M  floating  solids  " 
of  the  blood  upon  which  your  attention  must 
now  be  fixed.  They  are  variously  named 
Blood-corpuscles,  Blood-globules,  Blood- 
cells,  and  Blood-discs.  It  is  a  pity  that  one 
term  is  not  finally  adopted;  and  blood-discs 
seems  on  the  whole  the  best,  as  being  descrip- 
tive, without  involving  any  hypothesis.  Mean- 
while, since  physiologists  use  all  these  terms, 
the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  all 
in  this  paper. 

The  first  person  who  saw  these  blood-discs 
was  undoubtedly  Swammerdamm,  in  1658; 
but  as  his  observations  were  not  published  till 
many  years  afterwards,  and  as  in  Science 
priority  can  only  rightfully  be  awarded  to 
him  who  first  publishes,  the  title  of  discoverer 
is  given  to  Malpighi,  who  saw  and  described 
them  in  the  blood  of  a  hedgehog  in  1661. 
He  saw  them,  but  did  not  understand  them. 
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They  appeared  to  him  to  be  only  globules  of 
fat.  The  commencement  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge dates  from  Leewenhoek,  who,  in  1678, 
detected  thera  in  human  blood.  "  These 
particles,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  are  so  minute, 
that  one  hundred  of  them  placed  side  by  side 
would  not  equal  the  diameter  of  a  common 
grain  of  sand  ;  consequently,  a  grain  of  sand 
is  above  a  million  times  the  size  of  one  Ruch 
globule."  *  We  have  now  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  these  discs,  which  was  not  possible 
in  his  day.  Extending  his  observations,  Lee- 
wenhoek  found  that  in  birds  and  fishes,  as 
well  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  color  of  the  blood 
was  due  to  these  discs.  He  seems  to  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  fact,  that  in  fishes  the 
discs  are  not  round,  but  oval ;  and  he  at  first 
attributed  this  to  the  compression  exercised 
by  the  vessels.  It  is  instructive  to  hear  him 
confess  that  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
"that  the  natural  shape  of  the  particles  of 
blood  in  fishes  was  an  oval ;  for  inasmuch  as 
a  spherical  seemed  to  me  the  more  perfect 
form."  |  He  was  too  good  an  observer,  how- 
ever, to  permit  such  metaphysical  conceptions 
long  to  mask  the  truth,  and,  accordingly,  he 
described  and  figured  the  blood-discs  in  the 
fish  as  ovnl.f 

It  is  to  Hewson  that  science  is  indebted  for 
the  most  accurate  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  blood  which  has  been  made  from 
1770  down  to  our  own  time;  and  it  has  been 
even  asserted  by  one  whose  word  is  an  author- 
ity^ that  Hewson's  works  contain  the  germ 
of  all  the  discoveries  made  in  our  own  day. 
There  is  something  at  once  painful  and  in- 
structive in  the  fact,  that,  after  the  publication 
of  researches  so  precise  and  important  as 
those  of  Leewenhock  and  Hewson,  the  whole 
subject  should  have  been  suffered  for  many 
years  to  lapse  into  ignorant  neglect ;  and  in- 
stead of  any  progress  being  made,  we  find 
the  most  eminent  physiologists  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  (Richerand  and 
Mnjendie,  for  example)  denying  positively 
that  the  blood-discs  existed,  or  that  the  micro- 
scope could  tell  us  any  thing  about  them.|| 

*  Leewenhoek:  Select  Works,  i.  89. 
t  Ibid.  ii.  238. 

j  In  the  larva  of  the  Ephcmcron  the  blood-discs 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  oat-shaped. 

$  Milne  Edwards:  Lecons  $uria  Phy$.  et  PAnat. 
Comp.,  i.  44.  The  works  of  Hewson  have  been 
edited,  and  in  a  very  valuable  manner,  by  Mr. 
Gulliver,  for  the  "  Sydenham  Society." 

||  Milne  Edwards  notices  a  similar  denial  made 
by  M.  Giacomini  at  the  Pisa  Congress  of  scientific 
men  in  1839 — a  denial  which  pretended  to  be  based 
no  original  investigations. 


Nevertheless,  there  is  not  an  amateur  of  the 
present  day  who  is  not  familiar  with  them. 
Science  has  carefully  registered  the  exact 
measurements  and  form  of  these  discs,  in  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  different  species  of 
animals ;  Contempt  of  microscopic  research 
seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  Physiology ; 
it  has  its  parallel  in  a  similar  contempt  in- 
spired by  the  great  Linnaeus  respecting  the 
Application  of  the  microscope  to  Botany; 
and  as  the  physiologists  of  this  century  have 
had  to  rediscover  what  was  known  to  Leewen- 
hoek  and  Hewson,  so  also  have  the  botanists 
had  to  rediscover  what  was  familiar  to  Mai- 
pighi. 

There  must  assuredly  be  some  relation  be- 
tween the  form  and  size  of  these  discs  and 
their  Junction  ;  but  what  that  relation  is,  no 
one  has  yet  made  out.  In  general,  the  larger 
discs  are  found  in  the  leas  advanced  organ- 
isms :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  larger  in  the 
embryo  than  in  the  adult,  larger  in  birds  than 
in  mammals,  larger  ai  reptiles  and  fishes  than 
in  birds.  But  they  ere  largest  of  all  in  the 
Triton  and  Proteus,  which  as  reptiles  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  Nor  can  the  rule  be 
taken  absolutely,  even  within  those  limits  we 
have  named,  since  although  reptiles  are  less 
advanced  in  organization  than  mammals,  and 
have  larger  discs,  it  is  not  the  least  advanced 
among  the  mammals  that  have  the  largest 
discs;— for  instance,  the  ruminants  are  less 
advanced  than  the  quadrumana,  yet  among 
mammals  the  ruminants  have  the  smallest 
discs ;  and  in  man  they  are  as  large  as  in 
rodents.* 

The  structure  of  these  bodies  is  necessarily 
difficult  of  study.  Leewenhock,  and  others, 
observed  that  in  the  discs  of  the  fish  and 
reptile  there  is  always  a  central  spot,  which 
appears  dark,  or  clear,  according  as  it  is 
viewed  by  transmitted,  or  reflected,  light. 
This  appearance  was  interpreted  as  indicating 
a  perforation  in  the  discs,  which  would  con- 
sequently imply  that  they  were  like  quoits. 
But  Hewson  settled  this  doubt  by  proving  the 
central  spot  to  be  a  solid  nucleus,  which  he 
saw  escaping  from  it*  envelope,  to  float  free 
in  the  liquid — an  observation  subsequently 
confirmed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
nucleus  is  seen  with  difficulty  when  the  blood 

*  In  man  their  diameter  varies  between  1-4000 
and  1-2800  of  an  inch;  and  their  average  thickness 
is  1-12,400  of  an  inch.  Vierordt  estimates  that  in 
about  6-100  of  a  cubic  inch  there  are  as  many  as 
6,055,000  of  these  discs. 
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is  newly  drawn  from  a  vessel,  although  it 
speedily  becomes  distinct,  especially  if  a  little 
water  be  added.  This  has  led  Valentin, 
Wagner,  Henle,  Donders,  and  Moleschott  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  nucleus  is  not  present 
normally,  but  arises  from  ioternal  coagulation 
on  exposure  to  the  air ;  a  conclusion  rejected 
by  Mayer  and  Kolliker,  the  former  averring 
that  he  has  seen  the  nucleus  while  the  blood- 
discs  were  still  circulating  in  the  capillaries  of 
a  young  frog's  foot.  We  have  not  ourselves 
been  able  to  see  this  in  the  large  discs  of  the 
Triton,  and  know  not  if  Mayer's  observation 
has  been  confirmed  by  any  other  microscopist. 
But  there  are  other  grounds  on  which  we 
should  be  deposed  to  accept  the  fact  of  the 
nucleus  being  normally  present,  and  not 
simply  the  result  of  coagulation  :  the  chief  of 
these  is,  that  in  the  embryo  of  a  mammal  we 
discover  nuclei  in  the  discs,  whereas  in  the 
adult  animal  no  nuclei  are  discoverable,  even 
after  long  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  the  philo- 
sophic zoologist  well  knows  in  how  many 
minute  particulars  the  embryonic  state  of  the 
higher  animals  represents  the  permanent 
state  of  the  lower.  In  the  discs  of  all  adult 
mammalia  the  nucleus  is  absent;  what  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it  is  simply  a 
central  depression  of  the  disc,  which  gives  it 
the  form  of  a  bi-concave  lens.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  nucleus  is  absent  in  the  adult, 
it  is  present  in  the  embryo  ;  and  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  blood  of  a  young  kitten.* 

There  are  other  bodies  in  the  blood  besides 
these,  and  they  are  known  as  the  colorless 
corpuscles,  which  consist  of  two,  if  not  three, 
different  kinds.  The  true  colorless  corpuscle 
(and  it  will  be  convenient  to  confine  the  term 
disc,  or  cell,  to  the  red  corpuscle)  is  much 
larger  than  the  disc,  and  seems  to  be  a  round 
vesicle  containing  a  number  of  spherical 
granules  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  substance. 
This  corpuscle  has  the  property  of  spontane- 
ous expansion  and  contraction,  which  forcibly 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  contractions  and 
expansions  manifested  by  that  singular  micro- 

*  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  one  of  our  best  investiga- 
tors, says  that  the  blood  of  the  elephant  and  the  horse 
contains  a  few  of  these  nucleated  discs.  Nasse 
has  seen  them  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women, 
and  Mr.  Busk  found  one  in  that  of  a  man.  Kiilli- 
kcr  disputes  the  accuracy  of  these  observations, 
and  thinks  that  in  each  case  the  nucleus  was  pro- 
duced by  some  alteration  of  the  contents.  At  any 
rate,  the  presence  of  nucleated  discs  is  the  indica- 
tion of  physiological  inferiority,  and  we  may  per- 
haps find  them  in  certain  cases  of  disease. 


scopic  animalcule,  the  Amceba,  probably  the 
very  simplest  of  all  organic  beings.  The 
Amceba  is  a  single  cell :  h  has  no  "  organs  " 
whatever,  but  crawls  along  the  surface  by 
extemporizing  an  arm  or  a  leg  out  of  its 
elastic  substance,  which  arm  or  leg  is  speedily 
drawn  in  again,  and  fresh  prolongations  are 
thrown  out ;  thus,  as  you  watch  it,  you  per- 
ceive it  assuming  an  endless  succession  of 
forms,  justifying  the  name  of  Proteus  origin- 
ally bestowed  on  it.  So  like  the  Amceba  is 
the  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  that  many  ob- 
servers have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  opin- 
ion that  these  corpuscles  are  actually  animal- 
cules, and  that  our  blood  is  a  select  vivarium  ; 
an  opinion  which  is  not  very  tenable,  and  is 
far  from  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  explan- 
ation. We  may  admit,  and  the  point  is  of 
profound  philosophic  interest,  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  analogous  to  the  Amoelue, 
without  admitting  them  to  be  parasites. 
Considering  the  wondrous  uniformity  in  the 
organic  creation,  considering  how  Life  seems 
everywhere  to  manifest  itself  under  forms 
which  through  endless  varieties  preserve  an 
uniformity  not  less  marvellous — so  few  and 
simple  seem  to  be  the  laws  of  organic  combi- 
nation— there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in 
the  idea  that  as  the  Amceba  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  animal  series,  an  analogous  form 
may  also  be  the  starting-point  of  the  animal 
tissues.  The  blood  is,  we  know,  the  source 
from  which  the  tissues  draw  their  substance ; 
the  corpuscles  seem  to  be  the  embryonic 
forms  of  the  blood-discs  in  vertebrata,  and 
constitute  the  only  blood-cells  of  the  in  verte- 
brata ;  we  may  therefore  regard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tissues  as  beginning,  not  indeed 
in  an  Amceba,  but  in  a  form  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Amceba.  We  are  further  dis- 
posed to  this  point  of  view  by  finding  that 
not  only  is  the  blood  of  the  invertebrate  (i.e. 
of  forms  which  may  be  regarded  as  embryonic 
in  reference  to  the  higher  animals)  principally 
constituted  by  these  Amceba-like  cells,*  but 
that  the  very  substance  of  the  fresh-water 
polype  sometimes  breaks  up  into  several  dis- 
tinct cells,  which  can  in  no  respect  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Amceba).t    This  view  seems 

*  They  have  been  seen  in  molluscs.  Crustacea, 
and  insects.  Last  autumn  I  saw  them  in  the  beau- 
tiful transparent  Corcthra  larva. 

t  Sometimes,  but  often  not ;  so  that  the  pheno- 
menon probably  depends  on  the  state  of  the  ani- 
mal. Kcker  describes  a  u  contractile  substance  " 
in  the  Hy«'ra  which  he  likens  to  the  Amaba,  but 
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also  borne  out  in  another  direction ;  for,  fol- 
lowing Auerbach's  directions,  I  have  been 
lately  accustomed  to  obtain  Amoeba;  when  I 
wanted  them,  by  simply  exposing  organic 
tissues,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  to  the 
prolonged  influence  of  sunlight  and  water ; 
and  as  far  as  careful  experiments  could  war- 
rant a  conclusion,  the  conclusion  was  that 
these  Amo?b«  were  the  products  of  a  recora- 
position  of  the  (/^composing  matter,  and  not 
the  products  of  ova  or  spores.  This  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  question. 

The  corpuscles  are  not  numerous  in  healthy 
human  blood,  and  play  but  a  secondary  part, 
unless  we  assume,  with  many  physiologists, 
that  they  are  the  early  stage  of  the  red  discs. 
Professor  Draper  speaks  unhesitatingly  to 
this  effect,  lie  says  there  are  three  periods 
in  the  history  of  our  blood-cells.  Those  of 
the  first  period  originate  simultaneously  with, 
or  even  previously  to,  the  heart — these  are 
the  embrvonal  cells,  they  are  colorless  and 
nucleated.  By  a  process  of  internal  deliques- 
cence, they  are  developed  into  the  cells  of 
the  second  period,  which  are  red,  nucleated, 
and  oval,  like  the  normal  cells  of  reptiles. 
The  cells  of  the  third  period  replace  these, 
"  the  transition  being  clearly  connected  with 
the  production  of  lymph  and  chyle  corpus- 
cles." This  change  takes  place  at  the  close 
of  the  second  month  of  foetal  life ;  and  from 
thenceforwards  no  change  is  observable ;  the 
ceils  continue  to  be  red,  bi-concave,  non- 
nuclcatcd,  and  circular. 

"  The  cell  of  the  first  period  is  therefore 
spherical,  white,  and  nucleated ;  that  of  the 
second,  red,  disc-shaped,  and  nucleated ;  that 
of  the  third,  red,  disc-shaped,  bi-concave,  and 
non-nucleated.  The  primoidal  cell  advances  to 
development  in  different  orders  of  living  be- 
ings. The  blood  of  the  invertebrated  ani- 
mals contains  coarse  granule-cells,  which  pass* 
forward  to  the  condition  of  fine  granule-cells, 
and  reach  the  utmost  perfection  they  are 
there  to  attain  in  the  colorless  nucleated  cell 
of  the  first  period  of  man.  In  oviparous 
veitebrated  animals,  the  development  is  car- 
ried a  step  further,  the  red  nucleated  cell 
arising,  and  in  them  it  stops  at  this,  the  sec- 
ond period.  In  mammals  the  third  stage  is 
reached  in  the  red  non-nucleated  disc,  wluch 
is  therefore  the  most  perfect  form."  * 

The  resemblance  here  indicated  between 

his  fl  pares  <lo  not  at  nil  resemble  the  contractile 
cells  which  I  saw,  and  which,  indeed,  were  so  like 
Aiinx'bm,  as  to  make  mo  believe  at  first  that  tho 
Polype  h:;d  swallowed  them. 

*  Draper:  Human  Physiology,  p.  116. 


the  transitory  forms  of  the  blood  in  the 
higher  animals,  and  the  permanent  forms  of 
the  blood  in  the  lower  animals,  points  at  a 
hidden  law  of  organic  combination  which  will 
perhaps  one  day  be  detected,  and  which  will 
effect  for  Biology  as  much  as  the  law  of  defi- 
nite proportions  has  effected  for  Chemistry. 
No  one  can  have  studied  the  development  of 
animals,  without  being  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  there  is  something 
deeper  than  coincidence  in  the  recurrence  of 
those  forms,  however  transitory,  which  char- 
terize  the  permanent  condition  of  some  ani- 
mals simpler  in  organization. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  are  found  by  Moles- 
chott  to  be  far  more  numerous  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  difference  between  the 
blood  of  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  is  but 
trifling ;  yet  there  is  a  continual  decrease  with 
age.  Women,  in  normal  conditions,  have 
fewer  corpuscles  than  men ;  but  during  preg- 
nancy, and  other  periods,  the  quantity  in- 
creases, without,  however,  reaching  that  in 
the  blood  of  children.  Albuminous  food  in- 
creases the  quantity.* 

After  making  ourselves  acquainted  with 
these  blood-cells  and  their  history,  which 
even  the  amateur  may  do  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  question — 
la  the  blood  alive?— &  question  often  de- 
bated, and  not  without  its  interest  to  the 
speculative  mind.  Harvey  t  held  the  blood 
to  be  the  "  primigenial  and  principal  part, 
because  that  in  and  from  it  the  fountain  of 
motion  and  pulsation  is  derived  ;  also  because 
the  animal  heat  or  vital  spirit  is  first  radicated 
and  implanted,  and  the  soule  takes  up  her 
mansion  in  it.w  We  see  here  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  philosophy.  Harvey  further  de- 
clares, "  Life  consists  in  the  blood  (as  we 
read  in  Holy  Scripture),  because  in  it  the 
Life  and  Soule  do  first  dawn  and  last  set.  .  .  . 
The  blood  is  the  genital  part,  the  fountain  of 
Life,  primum  vivens,  ultimum  moriens." 

Harvey's  views  were  taken  up,  with  modifi- 
cations, and  argued  earnestly  by  Hunter,  in 
his  celebrated  work  On  the  Blood.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  since  we  read  that 
work,  and  not  having  it  now  at  hand,  we  can 
give  no  exposition  of  its  views.  The  constant 
objection  urged  against  Hunter  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  successors,  was  the  inability 

*  Hlener  JW.  Wochentchrifi,  1854.    Xo.  8. 

t  Harvey:  Anatomical  Ejct  rcilationt  concerning 
the  Generation  of  Living  Creaturis,  1653.  Exc 
61,  p.  276. 
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to  conceive  a  living  liquid ;  but  Milne  Ed- 
wards meets  this  by  saying  that  it  is  not  the 
liquid  which  is  alive,  but  the  cells  floating  in 
that  liquid,  and  these  he  regards  as  organ- 
isms. The  reader  must  feel  that  the  discus- 
sion of  such  a  question  cannot  be  brought  to 
an  issue,  unless  preceded  by  an  accurate  defi- 
nition of  the  terms  employed.  What  is 
meant  by  the  blood  being  alive  ?  If  it  be 
meant  that  an  organic  structure,  having  a 
specific  composition,  and  passing  through  a 
definite  cycle  of  changes,  such  as  birth, 
growth,  development,  and  death,  can  truly  be 
said  to  live,  then  blood,  which  manifests  these 
cardinal  phenomena  of  life,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  alive.  This,  however,  no  one 
would  think  of  denying.  But  if  it  be  meant 
that  blood  has  an  independent  vitality,  unlike 
the  vitality  of  any  other  tissue,  a  vitality 
which  can  be  manifested  apart  from  the 
organism,  the  opinion  seems  to  us  wholly 
untenable.  Blood  is  vital,  and  has  vital 
properties;  but  so  has  every  tissue  of  the 
body,  and  in  no  sense  can  we  attribute  to  it 
independent  life. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  floating  solids  of 
the  blood  to  the  plasma  in  which  they  float — 
from  the  cells  to  the  serum.  As  the  blood 
circulates  in  the  vessels,  we  see  that  there  is 
nothing  solid  in  it  but  the  discs  and  corpus- 
cles; yet  no  sooner  does  it  pour  from  the 
vessels,  than  part  of  the  liquid  itself  becomes 
converted  into  a  trembling  jelly,  from  which 
a  yellow  fluid  slowly  separates.  The  jelly- 
like mass  has  many  of  the  red  dies  imbedded 
in  it,  and  is  called  the  clot ;  the  yellow  fluid 
is  the  serum;  the  whole  process  is  -called  the 
coagidalion.  The  general  phenomenon  was 
known  to  the  ancients — indeed,  it  could  not 
have  escaped  observation;  but  we  must  de- 
scend as  far  down  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury before  meeting  with  a  physiologist  who 
had  more  than  this  general  knowledge  ;  and 
there  we  meet  with  Malpighi,*  who  washed 
the  clot  free  from  all  the  red  discs,  and  found 
that  the  white  substance  which  then  remained 
was  of  a  distinctly  fibrous  texture.  Boreilli, 
at  the  same  epoch,  declared  that  this  sub- 
stance was  liquid  in  the  blood,  and  coagulated 
spontaneously  when  the  blood  was  drawn 
from  the  veins.  This  opinion  is  now  univer- 
sal. Kuysch  discovered  that  by  whipping 
the  blood  as  it  poured  out,  the  whipping-rods 

*  Milne  Edwards:  Lteont,  \.  116.  Malpighi: 
Optra  Omnia,  1666,  p.  123. 


were  covered  with  a  mass  of  white  elastic 
filaments,  exactly  similar  to  the  substance  ob- 
tained by  washing  the  red  discs  from  the 
clot.  This  substance,  the  only  one  among 
those  contained  in  the  blood  which  has  the 
property  of  spontaneous  coagulation,  has 
since  the  days  of  Fourcroy,  been  named 
jxbrine  ;  and,  until  recently,  it  has  been  held 
to  be  identical  with  the  substance  of  muscular 
tissue :  thus,  the  formation  of  muscles 
seemed  easily  explicable,  as  the  spontaneous 
coagulation  of  the  fibrine,  to  those  theorists 
who  delight  in  simplifying  organic  procoses, 
and  who  are  apt  to  accept  a  phrase  as  an  ex- 
planation. We  now  know  that  the  fibrine  of 
the  blood  is  not  the  same  substance  as  the 
fibrine  of  muscle,  and  this  latter  is  therefore 
called  musculine  or  syntonin. 

Why  is  the  fibrine  not  coagulated  in  the 
blood-vessels,  seeing  how  rapidly  it  coagulates 
out  of  them  ?  Professor  Draper  thinks  that 
"nothing  more  takes  place  in  blood,  which 
has  been  drawn  into  a  cup,  than  would  have 
taken  place  had  it  remained  in  the  body.  In 
either  case  the  fibrine  would  have  been  equally 
coagulated.  The  entrapping  of  the  cells  is  a 
mere  accident.  The  hourly  demand  for 
fibrine  amounts  to  sixty-two  grains  ;  n  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  will  show  that  the  en- 
tire mass  of  the  blood  would  be  exhnusted  of 
all  the  fibrine  it  contains  in  about  four  hours, 
so  that  the  solidification  of  the  fibrine  must  be 
taking  place  at  just  as  rapid  a  rate  in  the 
system  as  after  it  has  been  withdrawn.  No 
clot  forms  in  the  blood-vessels,  l)ecause  the 
fibrine  is  picked  out  by  the  muscular  tissues 
for  their  nourishment  as  fast  as  it  is  presented, 
nor  would  any  clot  form  in  the  cup  if  we 
could  by  any  means  remove  the  fibrine  gra- 
nules as  fast  as  they  solidified."  This  ingeni- 
ous hypothesis  rests  entirely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  fibrine  is  momently  picked  out 
by  the  muscular  tissues  ;  an  assumption  which 
seems  to  us  more  than  questionable,  for  if  the 
plasma  of  the  muscles  be  examined — i.e., 
that  part  of  the  blood  which  has  passed 
through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles — no  coagulated  fibrine 
will  be  found  there ;  whereas,  in  almost  every 
case  of  the  escape  of  serum  into  one  of  the 
cavities,  or  into  the  substance  of  a  tissue,  the 
fibrine  is  found  coagulated.  Against  the  hy- 
pothesis let  the  following  facts  suffice :  In  the 
blood  of  starving  men,  and  in  that  of  men 
suffering  from  imflammatory  fever,  the  amount 
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of  fibrine  is  increased ;  so  that  instead  of 
fibrine  being  picked  out  from  the  blood  to 
nourish  the  muscles,  it  seems  to  be  thrown  in- 
to the  blood  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues. 
Further — the  blood,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, will  not  coagulate  at  all;  yet  the 
fibrine  is  not  picked  out. 

"  Morgagni,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  has 
described  the  blood  as  quite  fluid  after  death 
in  only  four  instances;  all  these  were  cases  in 
which  death  ensued  from  slow  arrest  of  the 
respiration.  Drs.  Peters,  Goldsmith,  and 
Moses,  three  American  physicians,  have  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
in  twenty  cases  of  death  resulting  from  the 
excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  In  every  case 
the  blood  was  fluid  and  dark,  was  of  a  cherry- 
juice  appearance,  and  showed  no  tendency  to 
coagulate.  Majendie  produced  a  fluid  state 
by  injecting  putrid  matters  into  the  veins  of 
animals.  In  deaths  from  the  narcotic  poisons, 
from  delirium  tremens,  typhoid  fever,  and  yel- 
low fever,  the  blood  is  generally  described  as 
thin  and  uncoagulable.  Dr.  John  Davy  found 
the  blood  fluid  and  uncoagulable  on  exposure 
in  cases  of  drowning,  hanging,  suffocation 
from  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal  and  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  air-cells."* 
Dr.  Richardson  also  states  a  fact  quite  inex- 
plicable at  present,  namely,  that  not  only  is 
the  blood  drawn  by  a  leech  uncoagulable,  but 
that  the  bite  of  the  leech  seems  to  affect  even 
the  blood  which  remains  in  the  bitten  vessels, 
since  the  blood  continues  to  flow  much  longer 
from  the  wound  than  from  the  wound  made 
by  the  lancet ;  and  this  can  only  be  because 
the  wound  is  not  closed  by  coagulation.  Dr. 
Richardson  sums  up  his  numerous  experimen- 
tal results  in  the  following  propositions  : — The 
power  of  coagulation  is  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature,  and  is 
accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
temperature.  Blood  may  be  frozen,  and  it 
will  then  remain  uncoagulated ;  but  on  being 
thawed,  and  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature 
the  process  of  coagulation  begins.  Water 
produces  no  effect,  unless  it  be  added  in 
excess,  when  it  retards  coagulation.  Any  fluid 
denser  than  blood  retards  coagulation.  Free 
exposure  to  air  quickens  coagulation,  so  also 
does  exposure  in  vacuo.    Exclusion  from  the 


quickens,  in  a  closed  vessel  retards,  coagula- 
tion.* 

We  may  put  our  question  in  another  form, 
and  instead  of  asking,  why  the  blood  does  not 
coagulate  in  the  vessels  ?  ask,  why  it  coagu- 
lates at  all  ?  The  question  has  frequently  been 
put,  and  answered  in  very  contradictory  terms. 
In  the  form  in  which  it  is  often  put,  it  seems 
to  us  not  less  idle  than  to  ask  why  roses  have 
thorns,  why  the  cohesion  of  iron  is  greater 
than  that  of  clay,  or  why  stupid  querists  are 
not  entertaining  companions  ?  Fibrine  co- 
agulates, because  it  is  the  property  of  fibrine 
to  coagulate,  and  would  always  do  so  spontane- 
ously, were  there  not  some  obstacle  present. 
We  may  study  the  conditions  which  assist, 
and  the  conditions  which  arrest  this  tendency, 
but  it  is  hopeless  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  tendency. 

It  is  certain  that  the  blood  would  remain 
fluid  were  there  no  fibrine  present ;  but  this 
fibrine  has  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  coagu- 
late, which  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  some  solvent  What  is  that  solvent  ? 
The  researches  of  Dr.  Richardson  satisfacto- 
rily establish  some  points  which  go  very  far 
towards  a  demonstration  of  the  true  cause, 
namely,  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  blood. 
He  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  ammonia 
does  preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  if  it 
be  present  in  quantities  amounting  to  1  in 
8000  parts  of  blood  containing  2.2  per  thou- 
sand of  fibrine.  He  shows,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  blood  does  normally  contain 
this  volatile  alkali,  which  is  rapidly  given  off 
during  coagulation.  And  he  shows,  moreover, 
that  the  causes  which  retard  coagulation  are 
causes  which  obstruct  the  evolution  of  am- 
monia, whereas  the  causes  which  favor  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  accelerate  the  process 
of  coagulation.  Finally,  he  shows  that  if  the 
vapor  arising  from  blood  be  caught  in  a  vessel, 
and  then  passed  through  aaother  mass  of 
blood,  the  coagulation  of  this  second  mass  is 
suspended.  The  numerous  and  ingenious  ex- 
periments by  which  Dr.  Richardson  has  es- 
tablished these  important  propositions  must 
be  sought  in  his  work,  which  gained  the  Astley 
Cooper  prize. 

There  still  remain  some  difficulties,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  cleared  up  by  this  hy- 


air  retards  it.    Agitation  in  the  open  air  i  pothesis.    We  do  not  see  how  it  accounts  for 
«  Richardson.    The  Cause  of  the  Coagulation  of  \  the  blood  remaining  fluid,  even  after  exposure 
the  lilooit;  1858,  p.  84.  !  *  Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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to  the  air,  in  cases  of  death  by  drowning  and 
hanging.  It  would  be  necessary  that  Dr. 
Richardson  should  show  either  that  hanging 
caused  a  complete  removal  of  the  fibrine,  or 
that  it  prevented  the  evolution  of  ammonia  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Until  one  of  these  points 
is  proved,  the  difficulty  will  remain.  In  some 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  blood  in  the 
animal  series,  I  found  the  blood  of  many  spe- 
cies of  Mollusca  quite  incapable  of  coagula- 
tion; but  whether  this  depends  on  the  ab- 
sence of  fibrine,  or  on  the  presence  of  any 
solvent,  not  volatile,  was  undetermined 

Hunter  declared  that  the  blood  of  men  and 
animals  killed  by  lightning  did  not  coagulate. 
The  assertion  has  been  often  repeated;  yet 
from  the  experiments  of  Scudamore  and  Milne 
Edwards,  we  are  forced  to  reject  the  idea : 
the  latter  has  repeatedly  killed  birds  by  an 
electric  discharge,  and  found  their  blood  as 
coagulable  as  that  of  other  birds.  He  adds, 
however,  that  "  in  certain  cases  the  blood  is 
evidently  less  coagulable  in  individuals  struck 
by  lightning ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  observed 
in  connection  with  a  remarkable  cadaveric 
rigidity,  so  that  I  am  led  to  think  it  may  de- 
pend on  the  solidification  of  a  portion  of  the 
fibrine  in  the  capillaries,  rather  than  on  the 
transformation  of  that  substance  into  one  not 
coagulable.  This  rigidity  is  sometimes  so 
great  in  those  struck  by  lightning,  that  the 
corpse  remains  standing  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  struck." 

Before  concluding  our  description  of  the 
blood,  we  must  glance  at  its  chemical  comj>o- 
tition  ;  for  if  the  microscope  reveals  it  to  be 
far  from  a  homogeneous  fluid,  chemieal  anal- 
ysis further  assures  us  that  it  contains  water, 
salts,  sugars,  fats,  and  albuminates.  In  spite, 
however,  of  numberless  analyses  made  with 
the  greatest  care,  our  present  knowledge  is 
only  approximative  j  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
making  an  unexceptionable  analysis  being  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  have  attempted  it. 
We  know  tolerably  well  what  the  elementary 
composition  is  —  that  is  to  say,  how  many 
atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  &c.  are  included 
in  ever)'  1000  parts ;  but  what  the  immediate 
composition  is— that  is  to  say,  in  what  forms 
these  atoms  exist— we  do  not  know  so  well. 
The  elementary  composition  of  ox  blood, 
when  all  its  water  is  removed,  is  as  follows : — 
Carbon  519.50 


Oxygen, 


S1S.90 
44.20 


1,000.00 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
approximative  table  of  the  substances  which 
form  the  immediate  composition  of  human 
blood : 

Water,     .       .  . 
Albumen, 
Fibrine,  . 

(  Globulin,  . 
Cells,    (  1  lasmatin,  . 

Cholesterine, 
Cerebrine, 
Scrolinc,  . 

Oleic  and  margaric  acid, 
Fats,    {  Volatile  and  odorous  fat- 
ty acid,  .... 
Fat  containing  phosoho- 
rus,        .       .  . 
I  Chlorid*  of  sodium,  . 
Chlorida  of  potassium, 
Tribasic  phosphate  of 
soda, 

Carbonate  of  soda,  . 
Salts,    \  Sulphate  of  soda, 

Phosphates  of  limo  and 
magnesia, 

Oxide  and  phosphate  of 
iron, 

Extract,  salivary  matter,  urea,  color- 
ing matter  of  bilo, 


784.00 
70.00 
2.20 

123.50 
7.50 
0.08 
0.40 
0.02 


0.80 


3.60 
0.36 

0.20 
0.84 
0.28 

0.25 

0.50 


5.47 


Hydrogc 
Nitro_en 


71.70 
150.70 


1,000.00 

In  this  table  sugar  is  omitted,  yet  we  know 
that  sugar,  in  varying  quantities,  always  ex- 
ists in  the  blood  quitting  the  liver,  where 
it  is  formed  from  albuminous  matters,  and  is 
also  generally  found  in  blood  at  other  parts 
of  the  organism ;  but,  because  this  sugar 
rapidly  undergoes  transformation  into  other 
substances,  its  amount  cannot  be  estimated. 

But,  granting  that  Chemistry  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  perfect  analysis,  we  should  still 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  constit- 
uents vary  in  different  individuals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  same  individual.  The 
blood  of  no  two  men  is  precisely  similar ;  the 
blood  of  the  same  man  is  not  precisely  simi- 
lar in  disease  to  what  it  was  in  health,  or  at 
different  epochs  of  life.  The  iron  which  cir- 
culates in  the  veins  of  the  embryo,  is  more 
abundant  than  the  iron  in  the  veins  of  the 
mother ;  and  this  quantity  declines  after 
birth,  to  augment  again  at  puberity.  The 
fats  vary,  in  different  individuals,  from  1.4  to 
3.3  in  1000.  The  blood-cells  vary  with  the 
varying  health.     The   albumen  fluctuates 
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while  held  to  be  conclusive  of  the  opinion 
that  arterial  blood  contained  absolutely  more 
carbonic  acid  than  Tenoua  blood,  although  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  oxygen,  the 
amount  was  less  ;  that,  in  short,  it  contained 
more  of  both  gases,  but  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  gave  it  its  distinction.  Re- 
cent investigations  have  considerably  shaken 
this  conclusion,  but  they  leave  unaltered  one 
result — namely,  that  arterial  blood  contains 
a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  still 
larger  amount  of  oxygen. 

Where  does  the  oxygen  come  from.  The 
atmosphere.  Where  does  the  carbonic  acid 
come  from  ?  The  tissues.  The  blood  which 
flows  to  the  tissues  is  scarlet,  but  in  the  ca- 
pillaries  it  parts  with  some  of  its  oxygen ; 
and  as  it  flows  from  the  tissues  it  is  dark, 
and  will  become  scarlet  again  on  its  passage 
through  the  lungs.  When  we  know  that 
arterial  blood  contains  carbonic  acid  as  well 
as  oxygen,  the  idea  suggests  itself,  that  on 
parting  with  some  of  this  oxygen  it  might 
assume  the  dark  color,  owing  simply  to  the 
carbonic  acid  retained ;  but  this  idea  is  set 
aside  by  the  fact  that  unless  an  exchange 


from  60  to  70  parts  in  1000,  the  proportion 
being  greater  during  digestion.  The  fibrine, 
usually  amounting  to  about  three  in  a  1000, 
may  rise  as  high  as  74,  or  fall  as  low  as  1. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  ascertained  re- 
specting the  blood  in  general.  We  must 
now  call  attention  to  the  different  kinds  of 
blood  in  the  different  parta  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  for  although  we  speak  of  "  the  blood  " 
as  if  it  were  always  one  and  the  same  thing, 
it  is,  in  truth,  a  system  of  various  fluids,  a 
confluence  of  streams,  each  more  or  less  dif- 
fering from  the  other.  The  first  grand  divis- 
ion is  familiar  to  all  men — namely,  that  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood ;  the  former  being 
dark  purple, — "  black  blood,"  as  it  is  called — 
the  latter  bright  scarlet.  To  many  it  will 
seem  that  this  is  but  a  distinction  of  color — 
a  distinction  so  easily  effaced,  that  no  sooner 
does  the  dark  blood  come  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  than  it  brightens  into  scarlet. 
The  distinction  of  color  is  however,  the  sign 
of  an  important  difference ;  for  if  venous 
blood  be  injected  into  the  arteries  of  an  ani- 
mal, it  produces  paralysis ;  if  into  the  arte- 
ries going  to  the  brain,  it  produces  syncope 

and  death.   Yet  arterial  blood  thus  injected  |  take  place,  no  oxygen  will  be  liberated.  The 


will  revive  an  animal  suffering  from  loss  of 
blood  between  the  two  fluids,  therefore,  a 
profound  difference  exists  ;  and  yet  the  ven- 
ous blood  has  only  to  pass  through  the  lungs 
in  an  atmosphere  not  overcharged  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  at  once  it  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  nutrient  sustaining  fluid. 
Wherefore  ?  Analysis  of  the  two  detecta 
but  trifling  variations  in  their  solids,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  larger  amount  of  red 
discs  and  the  smaller  amount  of  fibrine  in 
venous  blood.  But  in  their  gases  an  impor- 
tant difference  is  detected.  In  both  there 
arc  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  either  free,  or  combined  so  feebly 
that  they  are  easily  disengaged.  The  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  is  much  the  same  ip  both  ; 
that  of  ammoian  probably  does  not  vary, 
but  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  vary  con- 
siderably. Indeed,  there  is  a  notion  current 
in  popular  works  that  venous  blood  contains 
carbonic  acid,  and  arterial  blood  oxygen 
— that  being  the  difference  between  the 
two  fluids.  But  every  physiologist  knows 
that  l>oth  fluids  contain  large  amounts  of 
both  gases,  the  difference  being  only  in  the 
relative  amounts  contained  in  each.  The 
experiments  of  Magnus  were  for  a  long 


carbonic  acid  is  proved  to  be  the  product  of 
the  vital  activity  of  the  tissues,  and  as  such, 
is  taken  up  by  the  blood  in  exchange  for  it* 
oxygen;  for  if  the  nerves  which  supply  a 
limb  be  cut,  and  vital  activity  be  thus  arrest- 
ed, the  current  of  blood  will  not  be  dark- 
ened ;  precisely  as  it  will  not  be  brightened 
in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  if  there  be 
a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  The 
experiments  of  Bruch*  are  very  instructive 
on  this  point.  He  found  that  blood  satu- 
rated with  oxygen  became  darker  in  vactto 
while  blood  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
did  not  change  color. 

What  causes  the  change  of  color  when 
venous  blood  is  submitted  to  oxygen  ?  For- 
merly it  was  held  to  be  due  to  the  iron  in 
the  discs;  but  the  iron  may  be  removed 
without  this  removal  affecting  the  phenome- 
non; so  that  the  opinion  now  held  is  that 
the  change  of  color  is  due  solely  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  discs,  which  be- 
come brighter  as  they  become  more  concave, 
and  darker  aa  they  become  more  convex. 
Oxygen  renders  them  concave,  carbonic  acid 
renders  them  convex. 

*  Siebold  &  Kolliker:  Ztituhrifl  fur 
$chaflliche  Zoologie,  iv.  278. 
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Arterial  blood  is  every  where  the  same :  it 
is  one  stream  perpetually  flowing  off  into 
smaller  streams,  but  always  the  same  fluid 
in  its  minutest  rills  as  in  its  larger  currents. 
Not  so  venous  blood.  That  is  a  confluence 
of  many  currents,  each  one  bringing  with  it 
something  from  the  soil  in  which  it  arises; 
the  streams  issuing  out  of  the  muscles  bring 
substances  unlike  those  issuing  out  of  the 
nervous  centres;  the  blood  which  hurries 
out  of  the  intestine  eontams  substances  un- 
like those  which  hurry  out  of  the  liver.  The 
waste  of  all  the  organs  has  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  vessels  of  the  organs.  Won- 
drously  does  the  complex  machine  work  its 
many  purposes ;  the  roaring  loom  of  Life  is 
never  for  a  moment  still,  weaving  and  weaving, 

Gebnrt  und  Grab 

Ein  ewiges  Mecr, 

Ein  wechselnd  Weben, 

Kin  gluhend  Leben."* 

Difficult  it  is  for  us  to  realize  to  ourselves 
the  fact  of  this  incessant  torrent  of  confluent 
streams  coursing  through  every  part  of  our 
bodies,  carrying  fresh  fuel  to  feed  the  mighty 
flame  of  life,  and  removing  all  the  ashes 
which  the  flame  has  left.  Sudden  agitation, 
getting  the  heart  into  more  impetuous  move- 
ment, may  make  us  aware  that  it  is  throb- 
bing ceaselessly;  or  we  may  feel  it  beating 
when  the  hand  is  accidentally  resting  on  it 
during  the  calm  hours  of  repose ;  but  even 
then,  when  the  fact  of  the  heart's  beating 
obtrudes  itself  on  consciousness,  we  do  not 
mentally  pursue  tho  current  as  it  quits  the 
heart  to  distribute  itself  even  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  body,  and  thence  to  return  once 
more — we  do  not  follow  its  devious  paths, 
and  think  of  all  the  mysterious  actions  which 
attend  its  course.  If  for  a  moment  we  could 
with  the  bodily  eye  see  into  the  frame  of 
man,  as  with  the  microscope  we  see  into  the 
transparent  frames  of  some  simpler  animals, 
what  a  spectacle  would  be  unveiled !  Through 
one  complex  system  of  vessels  we  should 
see  a  leaping  torrent  of  blood,  carried  into 
the  depths,  and  over  the  surfaces  of  all  the 
organs,  at  the  rapid  rate  of  one  foot  in  every 
second,  and  carried  from  the  depths  and  sur- 
faces through  another  system  of  vessels,  back 
again  to  the  heart ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  count- 
less channels  and  the  crowded  complexity  of 
the  tissues,  nowhere  should  we  detect  any 
confusion,  nowhere  any  failure.    Such  a  spec- 

•  Fauft.  "  Birth  and  the  grave,  nn  eternal 
•>cean,  a  changing  motion,  a  glowing  life." 
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tacle  as  this  is  unveiled  to  the  mental  eye 
alone,  and  we  cannot  contemplate  it,  even  in 
thought,  without  a  thrill. 

It  is  a  natural  question,  and  often  asked, 
but  difficult  to  answer,  What  quantity  of 
blood  circulates  everv  minute  in  our  bodies? 
The  manv  estimates  which  have  been  made 

4 

need  not  here  be  given  :  only  those  of  Leh- 
msnn,  Weber,  and  Bischoff  now  command 
general  attention.  Lehmann  says  that  his 
friend  Weber  aided  him  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  two  decapitated  criminals. 
The  quantity  which  escaped  was  thus  esti- 
mated :  Water  was  injected  into  the  vessels 
of  the  trunk  and  head,  until  the  fluid,  escap- 
ing from  the  veins,  had  only  a  pale  red  or 
yellow  color.  The  quantity  of  blood  remain- 
ing in  the  body  was  then  calculated  by  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  the  solid  resi- 
due of  this  pale,  red,  aqueous  fluid  and  that 
of  the  blood  which  first  escaped.  The  living 
body  of  one  of  the  criminals  weighed  60,140 
grammes,*  after  decapitation  54,600  grammes, 
consequently  5,540  grammes  of  blood  had  es- 
caped ;  28.660  grammes  of  this  blood  yielded 
5.36  of  solid  residue  ;  60.5  grammes  of  san- 
guineous water,  collected  after  the  injection, 
vielded  3.725  of  solid  substances.  There 
were  collected  6050  grammes  of  the  sanguine- 
ous water  that  returned  from  the  veins,  and 
these  contained  37.24  of  solid  residue  which 
corresponds  to  1,980  grammes  of  blood.  The 
estimate,  therefore,  turns  out  as  follows  :  5.540 
grammes  escaped  after  decapitation,  and  1,980 
remained  in  the  body,  thus  making  7,520 
grammes;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  the 
whole  blood  was  to  that  of  the  body  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  8.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
account  of  the  experiment  that  only  an  ap- 
proximation could  be  arrived  at.  And  Bis- 
chofTs  more  recent  investigations  on  the  body 
of  a  criminal,  carefully  weighed  before  and 
after  decapitation,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  blood  amounted  to  0\  lb.,  or  exactly  one 
fourteenth  of  the  whole  bodifA  This  nearly 
corresponds  with  his  former  investigations, 
which  gave  the  weight  as  one-thirteenth  of 
the  whole  body.  If  we  say  ten  pounds  for  an 
adult,  healthy  man,  wc  shall  probably  be  as 
near  the  mark  as  possible.  The  quantity, 
however,  necessarily  varies  in  different  per- 
sons, and  seems  from  some  calculations  to  be 

*  A  Gramme  is  somewhat  more  tlmn  15  groin*. 
t  Son  his  Memoir  in  Sicbold  u  Kulliker:  Zttts- 
chri/t,ix  72. 
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greater  in  women  than  in  men.  In  the  seal 
iu  quantity  is  enormous,  surpassing  that  of 
all  other  animals,  man  included. 

In  former  days,  blood-letting  was  one  of 
the  "  heroic  arms  ■  of  medical  practice ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  almost  appalling  to  read  of 
the  exploits  of  practitioners.  Ilaller  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  hysterical  woman  who 
was  bled  one  thousand  and  twenty  times 
in  the  space  of  nineteen  years  ;  and  a  girl  at 


BLOOP. 

new  experiment   Eight  ounces  of  calf's  blood 


were  transfused  into  his  veins.  That  night 
he  slept  well.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
om  the  succeeding  day ;  he  slept  quietly,  and 
awoke  sane ! 

Great  was  the  sensation  produced  by  this 
success.  Lower  and  King  were  emboldened 
to  repeat  it  in  London.  They  found  a  healthy 
man  willing  to  have  some  blood  drawn  from 
him,  and  replaced  by  that  of  a  sheep.  He 


Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  bled  once  a-day,  or  felt  the  warm  stream  pouring  in,  and  declared 
every  other  day,  during  several  years.  |  it  was  so  pleasant  that  they  might  repeat  the 

experiment.  The  tidings  flew  over  Europe. 
In  Italy  and  Germany  the  plan  was  repented, 
and  it  now  seemed  as  if  transfusion  would  be 
come  one  more  of  the  "  heroic  arms  ■  of 
medicine.  These  hopes  were  soon  dashed. 
The  patient  on  whom  Denis  had  operated 
again  went  mad,  was  again  treated  with  trans- 
fusion, and  died  during  the  operation.  The 
son  of  the  Swedish  minister,  who  had  been 
benefitted  by  one  transfusion,  perished  after  a 
second.  A  third  death  was  assigned  to  a 
similar  cause;  and  in  April  1668  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  made  it  criminal  to  attempt 
transfusion,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris.  Thus  the  whole  thing  fell 
into  discredit,  to  be  revived  again  in  our  own 
day,  and  to  be  placed  at  last  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  the  physiolo- 
gist who  reads  the  accounts  of  these  experi- 
ments, that  transfusion  was  effected  on  the 
supposition  that  the  blood  of  all  quadrupeds 
was  the  same,  and  that  it  was  indifferent 
whether  a  man  received  the  blood  of  another 
man,  or  of  a  sheep  or  calf.  This  supposition 
was  altogether  erroneous.  The  more  vigor- 
ous investigations  of  the  moderns  have  estab- 
lished that  only  the  blood  of  animals  of  the 
same  species  can  be  transfused  in  large  quan- 
tity without  fatal  results.  The  blood  of  a 
horse  is  poison  in  the  veins  of  a  dog;  the 
blood  of  a  sheep  is  poison  in  the  veins  of  a 
cat ;  but  the  blood  of  a  horse  will  revive  the 
fainting  ass.  From  this  it  follows,  that  when 
transfusion  is  practised  on  human  beings,  hu- 
man blood  must  be  employed  j  and  so  em- 
ployed, the  practice  is  in  some  urgent  cases 
not  only  safe,  but  forms  the  sole  remedy. 
Blundell  has  the  glory  of  having  revived  and 
and  vindicated  this  practice,*  and  he  has  seen 

*  Blnndelt :  "  Experiments  on  the  Transfusion 
of  Blood,"  Mcdko-Chirur.  Tram.  1618,  p.  50. 


A  third  case  he  mentions  of  a  young  man 
who  lost  seventy-five  pounds  of  blood  in  ten 
days ;  so  that  if  we  reckon  ten  pounds  as  the 
utmost  which  the  body  contains  at  any  given 
period,  it  is  clear  that  this  young  man's  loss 
roust  have  been  repaired  almost  immediately. 
In  truth,  the  blood  is  incessantly  being  ab- 
stracted and  replaced  during  the  ordinary 
processes  of  life.  Were  it  not  continually 
renewed,  it  would  soon  vanish  altogether,  like 
water  disappearing  in  sand.  The  hungry 
tissues  momently  snatch  at  its  materials  as 
it  hurries  through  them,  and  the  active  absor- 
bents momently  pour  fresh  materials  into  it. 

In  contemplating  the  loss  of  blood  from 
wounds  or  hocmorrhage,  and  in  noting  how 
the  vital  powers  ebb  as  the  blood  flows  out, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  whether  the  peril 
may  not  be  avoided  by  pouring  in  fresh  blood. 
The  idea  of  transfusion  is  indeed  very  ancient. 
But  the  ancients,  in  spite  of  their  facile  cre- 
dulity as  to  the  effect  of  any  physiological  ex- 
periments, were  in  no  condition  to  make  the 
experiment.  They  were  too  unacquainted 
with  phisiology,  and  with  the  art  of  experi- 
ment, to  know  how  to  set  about  transfusion. 
Not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  a  preparation  been  made  for  such 
a  trial.  The  experiments  of  Boyle,  Graaf, 
and  Fracassati,  on  the  injection  of  various 
substances  into  the  veins  of  animals,  were 
crowned  by  those  of  Lower,  who,  in  lGGo, 
injected  blood  into  the  veins  of  a  dog.  Two 
years  later  a  bolder  attempt  was  made  on 
man.  A  French  mathematician,  Denis,  as- 
sisted by  a  surgeon,  having  repeated  with 
success  the  experiments  of  Lower,  resolved  to 
extend  the  new  idea.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
a  human  patient  on  whom  the  plan  could  be 
tried  ;  but  one  evening  a  madman  arrived  in 
Paris  quite  naked,  and  he  was  daringly 
seized  by  Denis  as  the  fitting  subject  for  the 
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his  idea  amply  confirmed.  Berard  cites  fif- 
teen distinct  cases  of  hoemorrhage  in  which 
transfusion  hae  saved  life.* 

Seeing  that  blood  has  thus  a  power  of  re- 
animating the  failing  body,  it  is  natural  we 
should  inquire  to  which  element  of  the  blood 
this  is  due— to  the  cells  or  the  plasma  ?  We 
know  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  withdraw 
blood  from  a  part,  or  prevent  its  access  by  a 
ligature  round  the  arteries,  and  the  part  grad- 
ually loses  all  its  vital  properties ;  but  even 
after  the  rigor  of  the  muscles  announces 
death,  we  have  only  to  readmit  the  blood  by 
removing  the  ligature,  and  the  vitality  will 
be  restored.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  deprived  of  its 
cells  and  fibrine,  has  no  reanimating  power 
when  injected,  being  in  fact  not  more  effective 
than  so  much  warm  water.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  blood,  deprived  of  its  fibrine 
only,  produces  the  same  effect  as  pure  blood, 
whereby  it  appears  that  as  neither  the  plasma 
nor  the  fibrine  possesses  the  vivifying  power, 
that  power  must  belong  to  the  cells.  This  is 
a  great  step  gained,  but  the  restless  spirit  of 
inquiry  cannot  content  itself  with  such  a 
gain,  and  it  asks,  what  gives  to  the  blood- 
cells  this  gj>ecific  power?  Let  us  see  the 
answer  that  can  be  made  to  6uch  a  question. 

We  know  that  the  cells  carry  the  oxygen, 
either  in  slight  combinations  or  free,  as  in 
vesicles.  We  know  this,  because  we  find  that 
the  plasma  is  unable  to  absorb  much  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
whereas  the  blood,  containing  cells,  absorbs 
from  ten  to  thirteen  times  that  amount.  The 
change  of  color  they  exhibit  as  they  take  up 
or  give  out  oxygen,  and  the  fact  that,  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  air,  they 
absorb  oxygen  from  that  air,  whereas  the 
plasma  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  are  proofs 
of  the  cells  being  the  transporters  of  oxygen. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  experiments  of  M. 
Brown-Sequaid  establish  the  important  fact 
it  is  to  the  oxygen  carried  by  these  cells  that 
we  must  attribute  their  nutritive  agency,  and 
to  the  carbonic  acid  carried  by  them  that  we 
must  attribute  their  stimulating  agency. f 
Blood  has  two  offices  :  it  furnishes  the  tissues 
with  their  pabulum,  and  it  stimulates  them 

*  Berard:  Cours  de  Physiol,  iii.  220.  It  it  from 
this  work  and  the  Lecons  of  Milno  Edwards  that 
all  tho  details  on  this  subject  in  the  text  have  been 


t  Brown-Seqnard  :  Journal  de  la  Physiologic, 
1868,  i.  91. 


into  activity.  Unless  the  tissues  be  endowed 
with  certain  vital  properties  they  cannot  be 
stimulated  into  activity ;  and  when  stimulated, 
this  activity  brings  about  a  destruction,  which 
must  be  repaired.  If  stimulus  be  applied 
without  equivalent  nutrition,  the  force  is  soon 
exhausted.  This  double  office  the  blood  per- 
forms, according  to  M.  Brown-Sequard,  chiefly 
through  the  oxygen,  as  the  agent  of  nutrition, 
and  of  carbonic  acid,  as  the  agent  of  excita- 
tion. Without  accepting  his  conclusions  in 
all  their  absoluteness,  we  may  accept  thus 
much  of  them,  for  we  see  him  operating  on 
dead  animals,  or  dead  parts  of  animals,  by 
means  of  venous  blood  charged  with  oxygen, 
and  producing  therewith  precisely  the  same 
effects  as  with  arterial  blood ;  and  we  see  him 
showing  that  arterial  blood,  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  acts  precisely  as  venous  blood. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  obvious,  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  fluids  is  simply 
owing  to  the  difference  in  their  amounts  of 
oxygen.  He  takes  the  blood  from  a  dog's 
vein,  and  the  blood  from  its  artery,  whips 
both  till  the  fibrine  be  extracted,  and  till 
both  have  become  equally  scarlet  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  He  then  injects  one 
of  these  fluids  into  the  right  femoral  artery 
of  a  dead  rabbit,  in  which  the  rigidity  of 
death  has  set  in  for  ten  minutes,  and  the 
other  fluid  into  the  left  femoral  artery.  The 
result  is  precisely  similar  in  both  limbs, 
namely,  in  about  five  minutes  both  reaover 
their  muscular  irritability,  which  they  both 
retain  for  twenty  minutes.  Repeating  this 
experiment  with  blood  drawn  from  vein  and 
artery,  but  charged  with  carbonic  acid  instead 
of  oxygen,  he  finds  a  similar  result  as  to  the 
exciting  power.  Having  thus  made  clear  to 
himself  that,  as  respects  nutrition  and  excita- 
tion, there  is  no  other  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  than  is  assignable 
to  their  differences  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  contained  in  each;  that 
venous  blood,  charged  with  oxygen,  acts  pre- 
cisely as  arterial  blood ;  and  that  arterial 
blood,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  pre- 
cisely as  venous  blood,  M.  Brown-Sequard 
proceeds  with  his  demonstration,  that  unless 
the  blood  be  highly  oxygenated  it  has  no 
power  of  nourishing  the  tissues ;  «nd  unless 
it  be  highly  earbonieed,  it  has  no  power  of 
stimulating  them.  We  cannot  here  afford 
sufficient  space  to  give  any  account  of  the  ex- 
periments by  which  these  conclusions  are 
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reached,  and  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
the  memoir  itself.*  But  as  the  idea  of  the 
stimulating  power  of  the  blood  residing 
chiefly  in  the  carbonic  acid,  will  be  novel  and 
startling  to  most  physiological  readers,  it  may 
be  useful  to  mention  one  of  the  experiments. 
A  rabbit  was  suffocated  ;  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  intestine  exhibited  very  powerful 
disorderly  movements.  Into  a  coil  of  agi- 
tated intestine  he  injected  some  venous  blood 
highly  oxygenated.  Immediately  the  move- 
ment ceased.  He  then  injected  arterial 
blood  highly  carbonized,  and  the  movements 
were  at  once  resumed.  Again  he  injected 
oxygenated  blood,  and  again  the  movements 
ceased,  to  appear  on  a  second  injection  of 
carbonized  blood.  "  It  is  possible,"  he  says, 
"  to  produce  two  conditions  of  the  organism 
essentially  different,  one  of  which  consists  in 
the  presence  of  a  greater  amount  of  oxygen 
than  usual,  both  in  the  venous  and  in  the 
arterial  blood,  the  other  of  which  consists  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
both  fluids.  In  the  first  of  these  conditions, 
life  ceases  in  spite  of  the  extreme  energy  of 
the  vital  properties,  simply  because  the  stim- 
ulating power  of  the  blood  is  insufficient.  In 
the  other  of  these  conditions,  the  stimulating 
power,  being  excessive,  causes  an  activity 
which  is  soon  spent,  because  it  cannot  be  re- 
produced." 

Even  should  we  accept  to  the  full  the  inge- 
nious hypothesis  just  propounded,  we  must 
guard  against  an  exaggeration  of  its  applica- 
tion. Oxygen  may  be  the  one  chief  condition 
for  that  exchange  between  the  blood  and  the 
tissues  which  constitutes  Nutrition,  and  with- 
out a  due  supply  of  oxygen  Nutrition  may  be 
brought  to  a  stand-still ;  but  we  shall  greatly 
err  if  we  suppose  that  oxidation  is  itself  the 
process  of  Nutrition,  or  that  the  cells  are  the 
sole  agents.  The  albumen,  the  fats,  and  the 
salts  which  the  tissues  draw  from  the  blood, 
are  not  drawn  from  the  cells,  but  from  the 
plasma.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible,  indeed 
M.  S^quard's  experiments  render  it  eminently 
probable,  that  the  blood-cells,  by  their 
oxygen,  furnish  the  indispensable  condition 
of  Nutrition,  the  pabulum  being  furnished  by 


an  excess  of  the  stimulating  over  the  repair- 
ing processes.  This  will  account  for  the  greater 
cerebral  excitement  succeeded  by  languor 
consequent  on  exposure  to  the  vitiated  atmos- 
phere of  a  theatre,  a  ball-room,  or  a  lecture- 
room. 

Such  is  the  wondrous  fluid  we  name  Blood, 
and  such  its  properties,  as  far  as  Science 
hitherto  has  learned  them.  Before  quitting 
our  survey,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  relation  blood  bears  to 
Nutrition,  since  that  relation  is  not  generally 
understood.  Every  one  knows  that  all  the 
tissues  are  nourished  by  the  blood.  But  in 
what  way  is  this  effected  ?  Blood,  in  itself,  is 
perfectly  incapable  of  nourishing  the  tissues 
— so  incapable  that,  if  it  be  poured  on  them 
from  the  rupture  of  a  vesssl,  it  binders  nutri- 
tion, and  acts  like  a  foreign  substance.  Ac- 
cordingly we  see  it  rigorously  excluded  from 
them,  shut  up  in  a  system  of  closed  vessels ; 
but  as  it  rushes  along  these  vessels,  certain 
of  its  elements  ooze  through  the  delicate 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and  furnish  a  plasma 
from  which  the  tissues  are  elaborated,  la 
exchange,  certain  products  of  waste  are  taken 
up  by  the  blood,  and  carried  to  the  organs  of 
excretion.  An  image  may  render  the  process 
memorable.  The  body  is  like  a  city  inter- 
sected by  a  vast  network  of  canals,  such  as 
Venice  or  Amsterdam  ;  these  canals  are  laden 
with  barges  which  carry  to  each  house  the 
meat,  vegetables,  and  groceries  needed  for 
daily  use ;  and  while  the  food  is  thus  pre- 
sented at  each  door,  the  canal  receives  all  the 
sewage  of  the  houses.  One  house  will  take 
one  kind  of  meat,  and  another  house  another 
kind,  while  a  third  will  let  the  meat  pass,  and 
take  only  vegetables.  But  as  the  original 
stock  of  food  was  limited,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  demands  of  each  house  necessarily  affect 
the  supplies  of  the  others.  This  is  what 
occurs  in  nutrition  :  the  muscles  demand  one 
set  of  principles,  the  nerves  a  second,  the 
bones  a  third,  and  each  will  draw  from  the 
blood  those  which  it  needs,  allowing  the 
others  for  which  it  has  no  need  to  pass  on. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  a  luminous  concep- 
tion, attributed  by  Mr.  Paget  to  Treviranus, 


the  blood-plasma.    It  is  also  probable  that  but  really  due  to  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff, 


the  cells,  by  their  carbonic  acid,  furnish  the 
condition  of  nervous  and  muscular  excite- 
ment ;  so  that  arterial  blood,  containing  more 
than  its  usual  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  causes 
*  Journal  de  la  PhytiohgU.  i.  96. 


whose  doctrine  of  epigenesis  reposes  on  it; 
namely,  that  "  each  single  part  of  the  body, 
in  respect  of  its  nutrition,  stands  to  the 
whole  body  in  the  relation  of  a  secreting 
I  organ."   Mr.  Paget  has  illustrated  this  idea 
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with  his  accustomed  felicity.*  Every  part  of 
the  body  taking  from  the  blood  those  sub- 
stances which  it  needs,  acts  as  an  excretory 
organ,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  that  which,  if 
retained,  would  be  injurious  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Thus  the  polypes 
excrete  large  quantities  of  calcareous  and 
ailicious  earths;  in  the  polypes  which  have 
no  stony  skeleton,  these  earths  are  absolutely 

tlH  t  \     ll^i.  (  ?v  C  1  f  l  ^   1  |     \^  W  t.     Ill    \.  1 1  - )  ^  t_     \A  J 1 » C  1 1 

have  a  skeleton,  they  are,  though  retained 
within  the  body,  yet  as  truly  excreted  from 
the  nutritive  fluid  and  the  other  parts  as  if 
they  had  l>een  thrown  out  and  washed  away. 
In  the  same  manner,  our  bones  excrete  the 
phosphates  from  our  blood.  The  hair  in  its 
constant  growth  not  only  serves  its  purposes 
as  hair,  but  also  as  a  source  of  removal  from 
the  blood  of  the  various  constituents  which 
form  hair.  "  And  this  excretion  office  ap- 
pears in  some  instances  to  be  the  only  one  by 
which  the  hair  serves  the  purpose  of  the  indi- 
viduals ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  feet  us.  Thus 
In  the  foetus  of  the  seals,  that  take  the  water 
as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and,  I  believe,  in 
those  of  many  other  mammals,  though  re- 
moved from  all  those  conditions  against  which 
hair  protects,  yet  a  perfect  coat  of  hair  is 
formed  within  the  uterus,  and  before,  or  very 
shortly  after  birth,  this  is  shed,  and  is  re- 
placed by  another  coat  of  wholly  different 
color,  the  growth  of  which  began  within  the 
uterus.  Surely  in  these  cases  it  is  only  as 
an  excretion,  or  chiefly  as  such,  that  this  first 
growth  of  hair  serves  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual."  Mr.  Paget  also  applies  this 
principle  to  the  explanation  of  the  rudimental 
hair  which  exists  all  over  our  bodies,  and  to 
that  of  many  other  rudimental  organs,  which 
subserve  no  function  whatever.  He  also, 
without  apparently  being  aware  of  Wolff's 
ideas  on  this  point,  applies  it  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  embryonic  phases.  "  For  if  it  be 
influential  when  all  the  organs  are  fully 
formed,"  he  says,  "  and  are  only  growing  or 
maintaining  themselves,  much  more  will  it  be 
so  when  the  several  organs  are  successively 
forming.  At  this  time,  as  each  nascent  organ 
takes  from  the  nutritive  material  its  appro- 
priate constituents,  it  will  co-operate  with  the 
gradual  self-development  of  the  blood,  to  in- 
duce in  it  that  condition  which  is  essential,  or 
most  favorable,  to  the  formation  of  the  organs 

»  Paget:  Lectures  an  Surgical  Pathology,  i.  24, 


next  in  order  to  be  developed.''  This  princi- 
ple further  enables  us  to  understand  how  the 
existence  of  certain  materials  in  the  blood 
may  determine  the  formation  of  structures  in 
which  these  materials  are  to  be  incorjK>rated ; 
and  it  enables  us  to  understand  the  M  consti- 
tutional disturbance,"  or  general  state  of  ill 
health,  which  arises  from  some  local  disturb- 
ance, such  as  a  cold  in  the  head ;  for,  M  if 
each  part  in  its  normal  nutrition  is  an  excret- 
ing organ  to  the  rest,  then  cessation  or  per- 
version of  nutrition  in  one,  must,  through 
definite  changes  in  the  blood,  affect  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  rest."  How  evidently  the  special 
condition  of  the  organism  determines  the 
growth  or  decrease  of  certain  organs,  may 
best  be  seen  in  the  sudden  development  of 
the  beard  and  the  voice  as  puberty  ap- 
proaches. Birds  in  the  pairing  season  ac- 
quire their  most  brilliant  plumage,  and  ex- 
press the  tumult  of  their  emotions  in  perpetual 
song.  Stags  at  the  same  epoch  develop  their 
antlers,  and  make  the  forest  ring  with  their 
hoarse  barking.  Mr.  Paget  justly  says — 
"  Where  two  or  more  organs  are  thus  mani- 
festly connected  in  nutrition,  and  not  con- 
nected in  the  exercise  of  any  external  office, 
their  connection  is  because  each  of  them  is 
partly  formed  of  materials  left  in  the  blood 
on  the  formation  of  the  other."  • 

Does  not  this  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
blood?  and  do  you  not  therein  catch  a 
glimpse  of  many  processes  before  entirely 
obscure  ?  It  assures  us  that  the  blood  is  not 
"  flowing  flesh  " — la  chair  coulanie — as  Bor- 
deu  called  it,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  nor  is  it  even  liquid  food.  It  is  an 
organic  structure,  incessantly  passing  through 
changes,  which  changes  are  the  conditions  of 
all  development  and  activity.  The  Food  and 
Drink  which  we  take  become  subjected  to  a 
complicated  series  of  digestive  processes. 
The  liquid  product  of  Digestion  is  carried 
into  the  blood-stream,  undergoing  various 
changes  in  its  route.  It  is  now  blood  ;  but 
other  changes  supervene  before  this  blood  is 
fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues  ;  and 
then  certain  elements  pass  from  it  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  to  be  finally  as- 
similated by  the  tissues.  In  the  simpler  ani- 
mals, the  liquid  product  of  digestion  is  itself 
the  immediate  agent  of  Nutrition,  and  does 
not  pass  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
blood.  It  escapes  from  the  digestive  canal 
»  Paget,  p.  32. 
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into  the  general  substance  of  the  body,  which  !  solution,  the  organism  is  seen  extracting 
it  permeates  and  nourishes  much  in  the  way  nutriment  from  other  organisms ;  finally  is 
that  the  blood-plasma  nourishes  the  substance  j  seen  the  operation  of  still  more  complicated 


of  the  more  complex  animals.  But  in  the 
simplest  animals  there  is  not  even  this  ap- 
proach to  blood.  There  is  no  liquid  product 
of  digestion,  for  there  is  no  digestion  at  all, 
the  water  in  which  these  animals  lire  carry- 
ing organic  matter  in  solution ;  this  per- 
meates the  substance,  and  is  assimilated; 
thus  does  the  water  play  the  part  of  blood, 
carrying  the  food,  and  carrying  away  the 
waste.* 

Let  the  speculative  eye  traverse  the  mar- 
vellous scale  of  created  beings  upwards,  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complex,  and  it  will 


agencies,  which  impress  on  the  digested  food 
still  higher  characters,  converting  it  into 
blood.  This  blood  is  retained  in  a  system  of 
vessels  everywhere  closed.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  orifices  or  pores,  it  is  dis- 
tributed impartially  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  organism,  and  it  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  momentary  requirements  of  each 
part,  so  that  when  an  organ  is  called  upon  to 
put  forth  increased  energy,  there  is  always  an 
increase  of  food  sent  to  supply  that  energy. 
If  the  stomach  has  been  quiescent  for  hours 
while  the  brain  has  been  active,  the  regulat- 


observe  that  Assimilation  first  takes  place  by  ing  power  of  the  circulation  has  adapted  the 
the  direct  relation  of  the  organism  to  the  sur-  j  supply  of  blood  to  each  organ  ;  and  no  sooner 
rounding  medium ;  next  arrives  the  interposi-  wiM  the  stomach  be  called  upon  to  exert  it 


tion  of  agencies  which  prepare  the  food  for 
the  higher  effects  it  has  to  produce,  and  in- 
stead of  relying  on  organic  substances  in 

*  This  was  shown  at  length  in  a  former  number 
of  Muga,  June  1867.  / 


self,  than  an  abundant  supply  of  blood  will 
instantly  be  directed  to  it.  This  simple  and 
beautiful  fact  in  the  animal  economy  should 
warn  men  against  the  vicious  habit  of  study- 
ing at  or  shortly  after  meals,  or  of  tasking 
the  brain  when  the  stomach  is  also  tasked. 


Old  PnoTEnn. — A  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries  thus  addresses  the  editor  of  that 
erudite  miscellany  in  a  recent  number  : — In 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  marvellous  "  In- 
goldshv  Legends,"  which  are  ever  new,  and  can 
never  fail  in  exciting  mirth  at  anv  time,  I  find 
tho  following  recorded  in  Mrs.  Botherby's  story, 
"  The  Leech  of  Folkstone  :  "  "  There,  at  the 
head  of  his  well-furnished  board,  sat  Master 
Thomas  Marsh  of  Marston  Hall,  a  yeoman  well 
respected  in  his  degree  ;  one  of  that  sturdy  and 
sterling  class,  which,  taking  rank  immediately 
below  the  esquire  (a  title  in  its  origin  purely 
military),  occupied  in  the  wealthier  counties  the 
position  in  society  now  filled  by  the  country 
gentleman.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom  the 
proverb  ran — 

'  A  Knight  of  Cales, 
A  Gentleman  of  Wales, 

And  a  Laird  of  tho  North  Countreo  : 
A  Yeoman  of  Kent, 
With  his  yearly  rent, 

Will  buy  them  out  all  three  I '  " 

Were  tho  vcomen  of  Kent  so  wealthy  as  repre- 
sented in  the  proverb  ?  and  where  is  "  Cales," 
mentioned  in  its  first  line  ?  The  editor  replies  : 
"  From  tho  extreme  fertility  of  the  land,  and  its 
consequent  value,  Kent  is  usually  denominated 
the  '  Garden  of  England,'  and  its  proprietors,  or 
veomen,  tho  most  affluent  of  their  class.  The 
Knights  of  Cales  'Cadiz)  were  originally  created 


by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Order  was  con- 
tinued by  James  I.,  whose  knights,  however, 
were  more  remarkablo  for  their  poverty  than 
their  chivalry ;  they  wcro  a  class  as  poor  as 
tho  'Lairds  of  the  North  Countreo,*  who  followed 
the  British  Solomon  to  the  south." 


A  House  made  of  Skulls. — Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, an  African  traveller,  says  that  no  sight  ever 
seen,  not  even  the  room  of  horrors  in  Madame 
Tussaud's,  shocks  one  so  much  as  the  first  Tiow 
of  the  Bonny  juju  house.  The  pillars  of  tho 
two  doors  arc  funned  of  human  skulls ;  inside, 
tho  ground  is  paved  with  them  ;  an  altar  is 
erected,  on  which  is  a  dead  iguana ;  and  tho 
whole  of  this  is  fabricated  of  the  same  materials 
as  aro  used  in  the  pillars  of  tho  door.  Two 
high  columns  of  them  are  beside  the  altar ;  a 
string  of  jaw-bones  is  hanging  by  the  wall ;  and 
these,  you  are  informed,  are  tho  bones  of  their 
enemies  of  the  Andony  country,  which  adjoins 
the  Bonny  territory,  and  with  whom,  a  few  ycara 
ago,  they  waged  a  furious  war. 


A  fund  is  at  present  being  raised  to  secure  tho 
permanent  maintenance  in  this  country  of  tho 
valuable  rnusuem  collected  bv  tho  late  Hugh 
Miller.  Government  had  destined  £500  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas  having 
been  offered  by  an  American  college,  a  subscrip- 
tion has  been  commenced  in  Edinburgh,  in 
order  to  complete  that  amount 
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From  Household  Word*. 
THE  EVE  OF  A  REVOLUTION. 
In  spite  of  that  dim,  forewarning  smithy 
light  seen  through  the  chinks — nay,  showing 
itself  luridly  through  gaping  crevices  in  the 
floor,  with  crackling  sound  and  hot  sulphuric 
vapor,  Burely  sufficient  to  have  scared  any 
sane  mortals — the  mad  revel  went  on.*  A 
revel  with  eyes  shut,  and  that  obtrusive 
crackling  drowned  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
music  from  the  gallery.  Nothing  nearly  so 
like  to  it  could  be  conceived  as  that  awful 
break  of  day  in  the  great  Opera  Theatre, 
when  the  few  debauched  masquers  left,  being 
busy  with  their  last  bacchanalian  round,  cast 
one  drunken  look  aloft,  and  see  a  hot,  glow- 
ing waste  of  flame  preying  on  all  the  slides 
and  tackle  above.  Terribly  sobering  that — 
with  instantaneous  rout  of  pale,  scared 
masquers,  bearing  their  paint  and  tawdry- 
dressings  into  the  broad  daylight !  Remains 
now  to  see  what  species  of  entertainment  our 
French  masquers  were  busy  with,  when  news 
was  brought  that  their  orgie-house  was  on  fire. 
Unhappily  those  noble  revellers,  with  their 
Bacchantes  of  quality,  did  not  find  their  way 
to  the  street  so  easily.  The  great  roof,  fire 
and  nil  was  down  upon  the  stupefied  crew 
before  they  could  compass  that.  It  proved  a 
complete  cul-de-sac  for  them !  Nay — to  fit 
the  parallel  even  closer — all  their  fine  appli- 
ances for  extinguishment,  that  huge  tankful  of 
lits  de  justice— divinity;-edged  kings— l'etat 
e'est  moi — ancient  noblesse — and  the  rest  of 
their  potent  jargon,  was  proved  quite  useless, 
out  of  gear,  and  rusted. 

This,  then,  is  to  be  text  for  the  present 
paper— the  fiddling,  and  drumming,  and 
dancing ;  the  sports,  the  shows,  and  pastimes 
our  noble  Paris  quality  were  so  hoj>elessly 
engrossed  with,  as  to  be  heedless  of  all  other 
concerns  whatever. 

In  the  earliest  of  this  brace  of  papers,  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  little  Koyalist 
Notebook,  wherein  is  set  down  with  such 
pride  and  satisfaction  those  glorious  red-letter 
days  on  which  had  been  held  those  Versailles 
receptions.  Poor  royalist  himself  had  been 
bidden  pretty  often:  no  wonder  that  he 
makes  entry  of  it  with  satisfaction.  This 
Versailles  business,  and  all  connected  with  it 
— the  Assembly  (of  two  qualities,  majeur  and 
raineur,  immeasurably  superior  distinction  to 
be  bidden  to  smaller) — presentations — ante- 

*  See  Living  Age,  No.  737,  page  123. 
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the  rest — is  beyond 
the  grandest  show  of  the  time.  The  show  by 
excellence!  The  show  on  which  our  Pari9 
man  and  woman's  heart  rested  with  the 
deepest  yearning !  Where  his  treasure  was, 
there  naturally  enough  was  his  Parisian 
heart :  that  is  with  his  divine  sun-god  :  his 
ineffable  majesty :  his  august  eldest  son  o. 
the  church !  It  always  lay  somewhere  along 
the  track  of  that  Versailles  road — that  pre- 
cious four  leagues  of  travel  which  led  to  the 
awful  presence.  Even  the  shopkeeper — 
bourgeois  of  good  bodily  condition — took  his 
way  out  there  with  his  family  on  Pentecost 
day,  going  cheaply  by  boat,  as  far  as  Sevres, 
and  thence  on  foot  to  the  Palace.  There,  he 
was  allowed  to  see  the  state  coaches,  and  the 
rich  furniture ;  the  Swiss  guards ;  and,  above 
all,  the  King  and  Royal  family  passing  by  to 
mass.  Still  more  precious  privilege,  he  might 
stand  afar  off,  and  look  on  at  his  Koyal  family 
while  they  eat. 

That  Versailles  road  had  need  to  be  as 
handsomely  paved  and  lighted  as  it  was  :  for 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  it  was  crowded 
with  vehicles  on  the  one  errand.  The  whole 
of  the  four  leagues  was  illuminated  with  fine 
reflecting  lamps,  all  at  the  State's  charge. 
My  Lord  Duke's  heavy  Bcrline  and  six 
trundled  along  without  impediment :  but  how 
was  it  to  be  with  such  as  could  not  compass 
vehicles  of  their  own  ?  And  here  was  an- 
other wretched  sign  and  token,  outspeaking 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  utter  rottenness 
of  all  things  then  existing.  Your  courtier, 
expectant  of  savory  crumbs,  may  not  stay 
away :  yet  means  must  be  got  somehow  to 
set  him  down  at  the  Palace.  To  take  a 
chaise  out  and  post  it  down,  would  fall  with 
terrible  heaviness  on  his  purse :  postmasters 
being  privileged  along  that  road  to  levy  extra 
monies.  For  a  daily  attendance,  such  as  his 
must  be,  this  would  be  too  grievous  a  burden 
—  nay,  one  wholly  impossible  to  carry. 
Fiacre,  fourgon,  cabriolet,  and  such  light 
vehicles  of  the  citv,  these  are  altogether  for- 
bidden  the  road  :  this  being  a  matter  of  what 
is  called  "exclusive  privilege"  —  a  bit  of 
Royal  wind-raising,  that  is,  and  bringing  in  a 
handsome  sum.  Courtier  dancing  attendance 
must  elect  betwixt  huge  carrabas  omnibus — 
heaving  swinging  machine,  that  takes  full  six 
hours  to  do  the  six  short  leagues;  and  a 
lighter  conveyance,  which  however  has  the 
drawback  of  a  questionable  name.  Carrabas 
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omnibus  (did  the  feline  Marquis  of  that  name 
furnish  them  with  this  sobriquet  ?)  had  osier 
sides,  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  held 
twenty  courtiers,  with  inconvenience.  Of  one 
of  those  hot  Paris  days,  courtiers  went  pretty 
nigh  to  being  set  down  thoroughly  grilled  : 
or  else,  if  it  came  on  to  rain,  quite  steeped  as 
it  were  in  a  soup.  These  poor  valets  of  the 
Versailles  valets,  as  wit  Ducloa  styled  them, 
had  a  weary  life  of  it  after  all !  But  there  is 
the  vehicle  with  questionable  name  still  open 
to  him — a  light,  rapid  conveyance,  made  like 
a  gig,  which  will  take  him  down  for  one 
shilling.  It  will  hold  four :  and  he  who  sits 
in  front  is  pleasantly  styled  the  Monkey,  and 
the  one  behind  the  Rabbit!  Rabbit  and 
monkey,  though  doing  it  economically  enough, 
ran  awful  risk  as  to  the  turn  the  weather 
might  take.  But  being  set  down  privily  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  both  rabbit  and 
monkey  are  undistinguishable  from  my  Lord 
Duke  who  has  come  in  his  own  Berline. 
Then,  they  may  be  seen  in  some  corner,  care- 
fully dusting  their  shoes  and  buckles,  arrang- 
ing their  bag-wigs,  and  setting  their  swords 
on  straight.  Then,  being  all  trim,  they  may 
strut  through  the  long  long  galleries  and 
hang  about  the  Royal  antechambers  with  the 
rest  of  them.  Heaven  knows,  this  was 
wretched  twopenny-half-penny  sort  of  no- 
bility :  a  mean  Brummagem  going  to  Court! 
These  same  rabbits  and  monkeys  may,  for  all 
we  know,  have  hired  their  suits  from  the 
theatre — a  thing  done  before  now,  nearer  to 
home.  "Was  not  this  60  much  open  preach- 
ing of  rottenness  ?  Did  not  this,  in  its  own 
small  way,  fall  within  Mr.  Carlylc's  noble 
speech  concerning  the  certain  doom  of  all 
shams  ?  Was  there  ever  such  diseased  finer)* 
as  this  mumming  and  going  to  Court  in  gigs  ? 
And  surely,  as  funny  Mr.  Titmarsh  put  it 
long  since,  A  Court  Directory  is  in  all  con- 
science bad  enough ;  but  what  shall  be  said 
to  a  sham  Court  Directory  ? 

After  all,  our  poor  rabbit  or  monkey  must 
have  had  a  weary,  heart-sick  time  of  it.  His 
wages  were  hardly  earned — almost  as  hardly 
as  those  of  the  poor  serf  down  in  the  provinces 
— property  of  a  noble  marquis.  The  game 
was  scarcely  worth  the  price  of  the  light. 
That  day  of  his  at  the  palace  must  have  been 
one  of  pain  and  anxiety,  as  he  hung  about 
the  ante-room  of  the  awful  bull's-eye,  listening 
to  the  dull  chant  of  the  strapping  Swiss, 
always  to  the  one  tune : 


u  Pass  or.,  gentlemen  !  Pass  on  !  Stand 
back,  gentlemen,  stand  back !  You  can't 
enter,  my  lord!  Pass  on,  gentlemen,  pass 
on ! " 

All  eyes  watch  with  devouring  interest 
that  handle  of  the  door  on  which  his  fingers 
rest — watch  every  turn  of  it.  Who  shall  he 
next  give  entrance  to — to  the  mysterious 
CEil  de  Bneuf  ?  Irreverent  name  enough  for 
the  sacred  apartment  majesty  condescends  to 
sit  in — odd  enough  truly  so  to  style  a  royal 
room,  after  a  little  round  window  or  bull's- 
eye  looking  out  into  the  court.  The  vails  of 
this  all-powerful  Swiss  giant  amount  to 
nearly  five  hundred  golden  louis  in  the  year. 
His  palm  was  not  to  be  crossed  with  so  mean 
a  metal  as  silver.  And  so  our  poor  rabbit 
or  monkey  lets  the  day  go  by,  with  his  eyes 
eternally  on  the  bulky  Swiss,  hoping  against 
all  hope,  that  some  vain  chance  may  turn  up 
of  his  being  sent  for,  or  of  his  long  assiduity 
being  noted.  The  door  opens  not  for  him. 
Then  he  thinks  it  is  time  to  look  for  a  dinner, 
which  can  be  had  after  a  fashion  quite  in 
keeping  with  that  omnibus  jaunt  down.  For 
his  majesty's  cooks  dispose  of,  cheaply,  all 
dishes,  scraps,  and  meats,  broken  as  well  as 
unbroken,  that  have  come  down  from  his 
majesty's  table.  And  right  gladly  docs  our 
rabbit  steal  round  to  the  proper  place  and 
purchase  half  a  fowl,  01  a  stray  pate,  and 
make  what  cheer  he  can  upon  them.  More 
of  that  rotten  inside,  forcing  itself  out  in  a 
thousand  ways.  To  match  fitly  with  which, 
it  may  be  here  incidentally  mentioned,  that 
at  dinner  parties  certain  dishes  were  mere 
delusions  and  snares:  being  no  more  than 
happy  efforts  of  the  mimetic.  Thus,  were 
presented  tempting  roasted  pheasants — mar- 
vels of  imitation — into  which  unthinking 
provincials  boldly  plunged  their  knives. 
Sham  pics — sham  fruits — in  their  own  little 
way  belonging  to  that  false  family.  It  was 
noted,  too,  how  at  this  day  the  taste  for  this 
silent  falsehood  had  crept  into  all  matters  of 
furniture  and  decoration  ;  rooms  abounding 
in  sham  marbles,  sham  woods — in  short, 
every  thing  that  could  be  shammed.  It  has 
been  before  mentioned  how  our  ladies  of 
quality  hung  their  watches  to  chains  of  base 
metal,  known  to  them  as  pinchbeck  ;  and  how 
my  lord  marquis  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
offering  you  a  pinch  from  his  lying  snuff-box, 
all  gold  and  jewelled  as  it  would  seem— in 
reality  only  brass  and  paste.   The  false  meats 
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is  kept 

freshly  sanded,  and  carefully  watered,  for 
behoof  of  the  pleasure  world.  All  Paris  is 
out, — now  free  from  such  light  harness  as  it 
bore  during  the  day,  —  strolling,  chattering, 
laughing,  love-making,  and  coffee-sipping. 
It  is  the  market-chorus  of  the  Neapolitan 
opera.  Colors  passing  and  repassing  with 
bright  chequered  effect.  Every  grand  old 
tree,— and  at  that  day  there  were  lines  and 
lines  interminable  of  them — would  have  been 
the  shady  centre  of  a  pleasant  party.  The 
cruel  revolutionary  axe  had  not  as  yet  been 
laid  to  their  roots. 

Undoubtedly  that  crowd — principally  of 
forth  with  his  list  in  hand,  and  hear  him  read  !  workmen  coming  from  work — round  a  sort 
out  the  eight  or  ten  happy  names  called  to  of  booth,  with  stage  in  front  whence  some 
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and  jewelry  and  sham  metals  all  went  up  I  scarcely  be  conceived.    The  place 
together  in  a  cloud  when  the  eruption  took 
place.   But  to  come  back  to  our  rabbit. 

Late  in  the  evening:  he  is  in  the  ante- 
chaml»cr  again,  with  his  wistful  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  Switxer.  The  hour  of  true  expect- 
ancy is  now  at  hand.  Who  shall  be  sent  for 
to  sup  with  that  awful  divinity,  the  well-loved, 
the  desired,  or  whatever  fantastic  name  they 
had  for  him  ?  Question  to  be  resolved  with 
aching  heart  and  bated  breath.  There  were 
known,  certain  graybeaded  monkeys  and 
rabbits  who  had  waited  night  after  night  with 
the  same  baseless  longing,  for  good  five-and- 
forty  years,  waiting  for  the  tall  Swiss  to  come 


sup,  with  the  glorions  sun-god.  For  five- 
and-forty  years  had  he  been  turning  silently 
away  after  that  sure  setting  to  rest  of  his  day's 
hopes,  going  home  in  the  mean  gig  once 
more,  to  be  brought  out  again  next  morning 
as  monkey  or  rabbit.    A  terrible  bondage ! 

So  much  for  what  we  may  call  the  prime 
show  of  Paris  in  these  queer  days.  But,  for 
those  other  unroyal  shows  with  which  the 
city  commonalty  were  to  be  recreated — the 


slight  foretaste  of  the  entertainment  within 
is  given  to  the  gaping  throng.  This  was  the 
Sieur  Nicolet's  temple  of  magic, — temple, 
besides,  of  tumbling,  dancing,  and  surpassing 
feats  of  prestidigitation,  varied  by  comic  in* 
terludes  on  the  tight  rope.  No  doubt  his 
company  of  voltigeurs,  sauteurs,  and  india- 
rubber  brethren,  had  then  all  the  charm  of 
novelty.  The  mere  elementary  feat  of  pass- 
ing a  gold  louis,  obligingly  lent  by  gentle- 


open  air,  al  fresco,  pantomimic,  and  theatrical  men  in  the  crowd,  through  one  of  the  Guy 


doings  on  boulevard  and  elsewhere,  —  there 
surely  never  was  such  racketing  and  pleasure 
hunting,  and  utter  foregoing  of  all  serious 
business  since*  the  days  of  Roman  decadence. 
Surely  it  is  the  strangest  problem  in  the 
world  how  a  light  people,  so  greedy  of  sport, 
so  utterly  given  to  recreation,  should  have 
flown  off  suddenly,  at  a  tangent  as  it  were, 
straight  to  rough  cruel  business,  and  serious 
bloody  work !  One  would  have  fancied  that 
with  enough  of  sweet  food  and  shows,  the 
whole  thing,  sun-god,  l'etat  c'est  moi,  and 
the  rest  of  it  would  have  worked  on  some- 
how till  Doomsday. 

To  overtake  their  own  provincial  Johnny 
Raw,  who  has  been  staring,  oaf-like,  at  all 

things  about  him,  —  to  take  him  good-na-  J  balcony  outside,  from  whence  strange  men 


Fawkes'  hats — also  obligingly  lent  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  audience  —  would  be  enough 
in  that  day  to  take  away  a  plain  man's 
breath.  The  mind  of  man,  inquisitive  con- 
cerning all  things  past,  puts  to  itself  this 
question  —  and  pardonably  too:  Mere  the 
Sieur  Nicolet's  acrobats  men  of  melancholy 
countenances,  and  of  yellow  skin  ?  did  they 
wear  their  hair  in  long  ringlets,  and  confined 
l>y  a  fillet  ?  Did  they  put  themselves  in  sad 
postures,  and  recover  themselves  after  each 
feat,  with  a  desponding  salutation  of  the  au- 
dience ? 

A  little  way  further  on  was  the  temple  of 
the  Sieur  Comus,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
reputation  in  his  walk  of  business — with  a 


turedly  in  hand,  as  one  might  do  a  country 
cousin,— show  him  all  sights  and  raree-shows, 
—he  should  be  brought  straight  to  the  bou- 
levards of  an  evening,  to  make  a  beginning, 
that  is.  Not  to  the  fields  called  Elysian 
(sobriquet  due  to  that  whimsical  craze  for  the 
classical  with  which  the  Paris  folk  were  so 


called  to  all  passers-by  to  halt  and  enter. 
Charlatan  would  be  the  name  that  would  fit 
him  best,  being  plainly  one  of  that  species 
introduced  by  Mesmer  and  Cagliostro — men 
with  beards  and  flowing  dresses,  who  affected 
to  know  concerning  the  past  and  the  future. 
That  is  to  say,  men  who  had  studied  physics 


bitten),  but  to  the  boulevards ;  then  the  and  chemistry  more  carefully  than  their 
grand  focus  of  all  stirring  things.  Such  a  neighbors,  and  turned  those  sciences  to 
busy  pleasant  scene  of  a  cool  evening  could  |  gristing  purposes.   The  Sieur  Comus  had  it 
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other  use  for  our  Erench  militaires  :  the  I  them  handsomely  ;  otherwise,  be  he  duke  or 
noble  Louis  Antoine  de  Goutant,  Due  de  ;  marshal,  our  opera-goer  will  have  to  stand 
Biron,  Marshal  of  France,  Chevalier  of  all  upon  the  steps,  all  night  perhaps,  waiting 


the  Orders,  St.  Espirit.St  Louis,  and  the  rest 
of  them— this  noble  gentleman,  allowed  his 
regiment,  the  French  Guards,  to  assist  at  the 


vainly  for  his  equipage. 

They  were  very  fond  of  private  theatricals 
at  this  time,  and  especially  of  the  pleasant 


opera  spectacles,  filling  the  stage  handsomely  little  pieces  poor  M.  de  Musset  had  a  knack 
as  44  the  Army  5  "  but  he  insisted  on  their  giv-  ( in  fitting  together.   At  Chantilly,  the  Prince 


ing  up  to  him  the  small  drink-money  they  re- 
ceived for  their  night's  work.  Be  sure  they 
were  those  very  French  Guard  that  flung 


of  Conde  and  Duchess  of  Bourbon  performed 
with  signal  grace  and  success:  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  would  walk  through  a  part  fairly- 


down  their  arms  at  the  peoples  first  invita-  enough.  How  ill  must  that  inflamed  blotched 
tion  !    Worthy  regiment  of  a  worthy  colonel !  1  countenance  of  his  have  looked  by  the  glare 


Was  he  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  pet  cavaliers, 
whose  sword  was  to  have  leaped  from  its 
scabbard  when  the  trial  came  ? 

The  profane  wits  of  the  day,  christened 


of  the  footlights !  The  Queen  Marie  Antoin- 
ette had  entertaiLments  of  her  own — not  in 
that  charming  Versailles  theatre— but  in  her 
own  "  small  suite,"  as  they  called  it.  With 


Vespers  and  Evening,  Office — The  Beggars'  i  what  dignity  she  would  have  played  her  part, 


Opera  !  The  singing  was  so  fine,  and  seats 
were  to  be  had  for  sixpence.  Which  brings 
to  mind  a  certain  English  place  of  worship, 
that  used  to  be  known  in  old  times  as  the 
Shilling  Opera. 
There  must  have  been  a  queer  scene  every 


it  need  not  be  suggested  ;  here  is  Mr.  Burke's 
delicate  cabinet  picture  of  her  still  to  be  seen, 
poor  soul !  That  play  acting  and  descampa- 
tivos  brought  her  no  good.  Yet  it  would 
iiave  been  a  treat  to  have  had  a  seat  in  a  front 
stall  and  looked,  on  one  of  those  Versailles 


night  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  opera.  There  (  nights,  at  the  queen  and  noble  lords  and 
is  a  perfect  mob  of  linkboys  and  men  to  call  ladies  enacting  a  petite  comedie.  What 
carriages,  all  comic  fellows  by  profession,  grace,  what  elegance,  what  ease,  now  that  the 
They  deafen  the  air  with  cries  for  my  Lord  finest  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  world  were 
Duke's  carriage,  for  my  Lord  Marquis's  upon  the  boards!  Poor  poor  souls!  they 
vehicle !   They  are  always  ripe  for  a  bit  of  <  were  to  play  upon  another  stage  presently ! 


drollery.  If  a  poor  Gascon,  fresh  from  the 
country,  and  with,  a  queer  cut  about  the 
shape  of  his  garments,  should  be  trying  to 


Now  have  been  run  through  lightly,  the 
chief  points  of  that  strange  harlequinade. 
And  what  a  queer  picture  it  makes  !   All  to 


slip  away  home  quietly,  the  wags  lower  their  be  soon  blown  up  sky-high,  or  buried  in  the 
torches  to  light  up  his  thin  ungainly  limbs,  lava !    But  they  fiddled  on  to  the  last,  busy 
and  whisper  hoarsely  to  him  :   "  Does  my  :  with  their  dancing  and  music,  and  opera,  and 
lord  wish  his  coach  called  ?    What  is  my  ;  even  their  Bull-fights  at  Barrier, 
lord's  coachman's  name?'*   You  must  fee  [ 


"A  HAPPT  childhood,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  is 
a  precious  inheritance,  with  which,  as  a  fund,  to 
begin  trading  in  a  practical  wisdom  and  active 
usefulness.  It  is  a  great  thing  only  to  havo 
known  by  experience  that  tranquil,  "temperate 
happiness  is  actually  attainable  on  earth ;  and 
we  should  think  so  if  we  know  how  many  have 
pursued  a  reckless  course  because,  or  chiefly  be- 
cause, they  early  learned  to  think  of  happiness 
as  a  chimera,  and  believed  momentary  gratifica- 


tions to  be  the  onlv  substitute  placed  within  the 
reach  of  man.  Practical  happiuess  is  much 
oftencr  thrown  away  than  snatched  from  us; 
but  it  is  the  most  likely  to  bo  pursued  aud  over- 
taken, and  husbanded  by  those  who  already,  and 
during  some  considerable  period  of  their  lives, 
have  been  happy.  To  have  known  nothing  but 
misery  is  the  most  portentous  condition  under 
which'  human  nature  can  start  on  its  course." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MR  DICKENS.* 

The  republication  of  Mr.  Dickens's  works 
in  a  collected  form  affords  an  opportunity  for 
offering  some  observations  on  the  position 
which  the  most  celebreted  novelist  of  the  day 
occupies,  and  will  in  future  occupy,  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  If  popularity  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  test  of  merit,  Mr.  Dickens  must  be 
ranked  next  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  list  of 
English  novelists.  For  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  continued  to  publish  an  un- 
intermitting  series  of  fictions,  most  of  which 
are  probably  more  than  twice  as  long  as  those 
to  which  the  author  of  Waverley  owed  his 
fame,  and  might  have  owed  his  fortune  if  he 
had  pursued  it  somewhat  less  eagerly.  Be- 
sides his  larger  works,  Mr.  Dickens  is  the 
author  of  a  great  variety  of  smaller  tales, 
and  the  conductor  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day. 
In  whatever  he  has  undertaken  he  has  ob- 
tained not  only  success,  but  an  unbounded 
and  enthusiastic  popularity,  which  is  mani- 
fested, whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  personal  affection.  It  is 
interesting  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  qualities 
which  have  produced  such  results.  Nothing 
throws  more  light  on  the  character  of  an  age 
than  the  study  of  its  amusements — especially 
its  literary  amusements;  and  Mr.  Dickens 
has  amused  the  public  more  successfully  than 
any  other  living  man. 

Pickwick  was  first  published,  we  believe, 
about  the  year  1832  or  1833,  when  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  just  been  passed,  and  when 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  called — with  the  miracu- 
lous facility  for  inventing  nicknames,  which  is 
not  the  least  of  his  gifts — the  Scavenger  Age, 
was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  triumphant  in- 
auguration. We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  men- 
tion any  one  who  reflected  the  temper  of  the 
time  in  which  he  rose  into  eminence  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Dickens.  We  feel  no 
doubt  that  one  principal  cause  of  his  popular- 
ity is  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  all  established 
rules  which  pervades  every  one  of  his  books, 
and  which  is  displayed  most  strongly  and 
freshly  in  his  earlier  productions.  Just  as 
Scott  owed  so  much  of  his  success  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  gave  shape 'and  color  to  the 
great  Conservative  reaction  against  the  French 
Revolution,  Mr.  Dickens  is  indebted  to  the 

*  The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Library 
Edition.   Loudon :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1858. 


exquisite  adaptation  of  his  own  turn  of  mind 
to  the  peculiar  state  of  feeling  which  still 
prevails  in  some  classes,  and  which  twenty 
years  ago  prevailed  far  more  widely,  with 
respect  to  all  the  arrangements  of  society. 
So  much  cant  had  been  in  fashion  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the  glorious  con- 
stitution, the  wise  balance  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  and  other  such  topics,  which 
are  embalmed  in  the  Noodle's  Oration,  that 
a  large  class  of  people  were  ready  to  hail 
with  intense  satisfaction  the  advent  of  a  writer 
who  naturally  and  without  an  effort  bantered 
every  thing  in  the  world,  from  elections  and 
law  courts  down  to  Cockney  sportsmen,  the 
boots  at  an  inn,  cooks  and  chambermaids. 
Mr.  Dickens  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
doing  this  not  only  with  exquisite  skill,  and 
with  a  sustained  flow  of  spirit  and  drollery 
almost  unequalled  by  any  other  writer,  but  in 
a  style  which  seemed  expressly  intended  to 
bring  into  contempt  all  those  canons  of  criti- 
cism which  a  large  proportion  of  j>eople  were 
learning  to  look  upon  as  mere  pedantry  and 
imposture.  Pickwick  is  throughout  a  sort  of 
half-conscious  parody  of  that  style  of  writing 
which  demanded  balanced  sentences,  double- 
barrelled  epithets,  and  a  proper  conception  of 
the  office  and  authority  of  semicolons.  It  is 
as  if  a  saucy  lad  were  to  strut  about  the 
house  in  his  father's  court-dress,  with  the 
sleeves  turned  inside  out  and  the  coat-tails 
stuck  under  his  arms.  Whenever  he  can  get 
an  opportunity,  Mr.  Dickens  rakes  up  the 
old-fashioned  finery,  twists  it  into  every  sort 
of  grotesque  shape,  introduces  it  to  all  kinds 
of  strange  bedfellows,  and  contrives,  with  an 
art  which  is  all  the  more  ingenious  because  it 
was  probably  quite  undesigned,  to  convey  the 
impression  that  every  one  who  tries  to  write, 
to  think,  or  to  act  by  rule,  is  little  moro  than 
a  pompous  jackass.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  spirit  of  a  writer  of  whose  best 
books  slang  is  the  soul  without  speaking  his 
own  language.  Mr.  Dickens  is  the  very 
Avatar  of  chaff,  and  bigwigs  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  his  game.  The  joviality,  the  animal 
spirits,  and  the  freshness  with  which  he  acted 
this  part  in  his  earliest  books  are  wonderful. 
We  cannot  mention  any  caricature  so  perfect 
and  so  ludicrous  as  the  description  of  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  and  that  of  the  trial  of 
Bardell  v.  Pickwick.  The  mere  skill  of  his 
workmanship  would  have  unquestionably  se- 
cured the  success  of  such  a  writer  j  but  the 
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harmony  between  his  own  temper  and  that  of  I  in  which  we  live.  We  ought  all  to  be  par- 
his  audience  must  be  appreciated  before  we  j  ticularly  fond  of  each  other  and  infinitely 
can  understand  the  way  in  which  approbation  ;  pleased  with  our  position.   The  only  draw- 


grew  into  enthusiasm. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  was  merely  to  banter  that  Mr. 
Dickeus  owed  his  marvellous  success.  Mere 
banter  soon  grows  wearisome  j  and  Mr. 
Dickens  was  led  by  nature  as  much  as  by  art 
to  mix  up  a  very  strong  dose  of  sentiment 
with  his  caricature.  From  first  to  last,  he 
has  tried  about  as  much  to  make  his  readers 
cry  as  to  make  them  laugh  ;  and  there  is  a 


back  to  this  charming  state  of  things  is  that 
a  great  number  of  absurd  people  have  got 
up  a  silly  set  of  conventional  rules,  which  the 
rest  of  us  are  foolish  enough  to  submit  to. 
The  proper  course  with  them  is  good  natured 
ridicule  and  caricature,  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  them  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of 
their  position.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  is 
to  be  found  a  villain  who  has  laid  aside  the 
dagger,  the  bowl,  and  the  Spanish  cloak, 


very  large  section  of  the  British  public — and  which  by  rights  he  ought  to  carry,  for  some 
especially  of  the  younger,  weaker,  and  more  one  of  the  many  costumes  worn  by  English- 
ignorant  part  of  it — which  considers  these  j  men  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  there 
two  functions  as  comprising  the  whole  duty  '  are  plenty  of  erring  brothers  and  sisters  who 
of  novelists.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  have  lost  all  but  their  picturesqueness,  which 
certain  classes  of  Englishmen  and  English-  ,  is  in  itself  enough  to  constitute  the  highest 
women  retain  all  the  tendencies  of  Prince  !  claim  to  our  sympathy.  It  would  be  no  un- 
Arthur's  young  gentlemen  in  France,  who  interesting  task  to  trace  the  stream  down- 


were  as  sad  as  night  for  very  wantonn 
They  do  not  care  for  violent  paroxysms  of 
passion— they  are  disgusted  by  horrors.  The 


wards  from  the  fountain-head,  and  to  show 
how  this  view  pervades  the  long  series  of 
works  to  which  we  have  referred,  though  the 


outrageous  rants,  surgical  operations,  and  post  exigencies  of  fecundity  and  an  enlarged  ac- 
mortem  examinations  which  afford  such  lively  quaintance  with  the  world  have  modified  it 


pleasure  to  Parisian  readers,  would  be  out  of 
place  here ;  but  if  anybody  can  get  a  pretty 
little  girl  to  go  to  heaven  prattling  about  her 


very  considerably,  especially  by  way  of  angu- 
lation. We  are  all  dear  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Bleak  House  and  Little  Dorrit,  just  as  we 


dolls,  and  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  were  in  Pickwick  and  Nicholas  Nickltby ; 
quoting  texts  of  Scripture  with  appropriate  but  we  have  reached  a  time  of  life  in  which 


gasps,  dashes,  and  broken  sentences,  he  may 
send  half  the  women  in  London,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  to  Mr.  Mudie's  or  Mr.  Booth's. 
Thin  kind  of  taste  has  not  only  been  flattered, 
but  prodigiously  developed,  by  Mr.  Dickens. 
He  is  the  intellectual  parent  of  a  whole  class 
of  fictions,  of  which  the  Heir  of  Redcl^fe 
was  perhaps  the  most  successful.  No  man 
can  offer  to  the  public  so  large  a  stock  of 
death-beds  adapted  for  either  6ex  and  for  any 
age  from  five-and-twenty  downwards.  There 
are  idiot  death-beds,  where  the  patient  cries 
ha,  ha !  and  points  wildly  at  vacancy — pauper 
death-beds,  with  unfeeling  nurses  to  match — 


family  quarrels  must  be  expected,  and  we 
have  learned  that  good-natured  banter,  when 
kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  apt, 
with  the  kindest  intentions  in  the  world,  to 
degenerate  into  serious  and  angry  discussion. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  cork  a  man's  face  after  a 
college  supper-party,  but  if  the  process  were 
kept  up  for  five-and-twenty  years,  whenever 
he  took  a  nap,  it  might  come  to  be  worth  his 
while  to  require  a  special  and  serious  justifi- 
cation for  such  conduct. 

We  cannot  now  attempt  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Dickens's  publications,  or  of  the 
various  stages  through  which  his  style  and 


male  and  female  children's  death-beds,  where  his  opiuions  have  passed,  but  we  may  briefly 
the  young  ladies  or  gentlemen  sit  up  in  bed,  indicate  the  literary  position  to  which,  in  our 
pray  to  the  angels,  and  see  golden  water  on  opinion,  he  has  attained.    It  does  not  appear 


the  walls.  Iu  short,  there  never  was  a  man 
to  whom  the  King  of  Terrors  was  so  useful  as 
a  lay  figure. 

This  union  of  banter  and  sentiment  appears 
to  us  to  form  the  essence  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
view  of  life.  In  the  main,  it  is  a  very  lovely 
world,  a  very  good  and  a  very  happy  world, 


to  us  certain  that  his  books  will  live,  nor  do 
we  think  that  his  place  in  literary  history  will 
be  by  the  side  of  such  men  as  Defoe  and 
Fielding,  the  founders  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs.  Pichcick  stands  as  far  below 
Tom  Jones  as  it  stands  above  Dombey  and 
his  Son  or  Bleak  House.   It  is  an  exquisitely 
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piquant  caricature  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  at  the  time  to  which 
it  refers ;  but  the  general  theory  of  life  on  t 
which  it  is  based  is  not  only  false,  but  puerile. 
Caricature  depends  for  its  vitality  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  degree  of  wisdom  which  it  veils, 
just  as  the  ornaments  of  a  dress  depend  for 
their  beauty  on  the  materials  which  they  j 
adorn.  The  wit  of  Henry  IV.  or  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  is  like  spangles  on  rich 
velvet— the  wit  of  Pickwick  is  like  spangles 
on  tinsel  paper.  Mr.  Dickens's  very  highest 
notion  of  goodness  does  not  go  beyond  that 
sort  of  good-nature  celebrated  in  the  old  song 
about  the  fine  old  English  gentleman  who  had 
an  old  estate,  and  kept  up  his  old  mansion  at 
a  bountiful  old  rate.  He  can  only  conceive 
of  virtues  and  vices  in  their  very  simplest 
forms.  The  goodness  of  his  good  men  is 
always  running  over  their  beards,  like  Aaron's 
ointment — the  wickedness  of  his  villains  is 
always  flaming  and  blazing  like  a  house  on 
fire.  The  mixed  characters,  the  confusion, 
the  incompleteness,  which  meet  us  at  every 
step  in  real  life,  never  occur  in  his  pages. 
You  understand  what  he  means  on  the  first 
reading  far  better  than  on  any  other.  The 
only  characters  drawn  from  real  observation 
belong  to  one  or  two  classes  of  life.  All  the 
oddities  of  London  he  has  sketched  with  in- 
imitable vigor;  but  class  characteristics  and 
local  peculiarities  are  of  a  very  transient 
nature.  Fifty  years  hence,  most  of  his  wit 
will  be  harder  to  understand  than  the  allu- 
sions in  the  Dunciad ;  and  our  grand-chil- 
dren will  wonder  what  their  ancestors  could 
have  meant  by  putting  Mr.  Dickens  at  the 
head  of  the  novelists  of  his  day. 

Though,  however,  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
permanence  of  his  reputation,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  exercised  an 
immense  influence  over  contemporary  litera- 
ture, or  that  his  books  must  always  be  an 
extremely  curious  study  on  that  account. 
Till  our  own  days,  almost  every  popular 
writer  formed  his  style  on  the  classical  model. 
Even  those  who  revolted  most  strongly 
against  the  canons  of  composition  current  in 
the  eighteenth  century— Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  and  their 
associates — had,  almost  without  an  exception, 
been  taught  to  write.   They  maintained  that 


the  stiffness  of  the  style  then  dominant  arose 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  principles 
of  the  art  of  literature ;  but  that  it  was  an 
art  they  never  doubted.  The  first  person  of 
mark  who  wrote  entirely  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture, and  without  the  guidance  of  nny  other 
principle  than  that  of  expressing  his  meaning 
I  in  the  most  emphatic  language  that  he  could 
find,  was  Cobbett  Though  no  two  persons 
could  resemble  each  other  less  in  character, 
the  position  of  Mr.  Dickens  with  respect  to 
fiction  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  Cob- 
bett with  respect  to  political  discussion.  The 
object  of  the  arguments  of  the  one  is  to  drive 
his  opinion  into  the  dullest  understanding — 
the  object  of  the  narrative  of  the  other  is  to 
paint  a  picture  which  will  catch  the  eye  of 
the  most  ignorant  and  least  attentive  ob- 
server. Mr.  Dickens's  writings  are  the 
apotheosis  of  what  has  been  called  newspaper 
English.  He  makes  points  everywhere, 
gives  unfamiliar  names  to  the  commonest 
objects,  and  lavishes  a  marvellous  quantity  of 
language  on  the  most  ordinary  incidents. 
Mr.  William  Russell  and  Mr.  Charles  Dick- 
ens have  respectively  risen  to  the  very  top  of 
two  closely  connected  branches  of  the  same 
occupation.  The  correspondence  from  the 
Crimea  is  constructed  upon  exactly  the  same 
model  as  Pickwick  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  triumphs 
which  this  style  has  attained  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
hands  have  exercised,  and  will  continue  to 
exercise,  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
mould  into  which  people  will  cast  their 
thoughts,  and  indirectly  upon  their  thoughts 
themselves.  We  cannot  affect  to  say  that  we 
look  upon  the  growth  of  this  habit  with  much 
satisfaction.  It  appears  to  us  to  foster  a  pert, 
flippant  frame  of  mind,  in  which  the  fancy 
exerts  an  amount  of  influence  which  does  not 
rightfully  belong  to  it,  and  in  which  it  is  very 
hard  for  people  to  think  soberly  of  others, 
and  almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  think 
a  great  deal  too  much  about  themselves  and 
the  effect  which  they  are  producing.  There 
is  a  sex  in  minds  as  well  as  in  bodies,  and  Mr. 
Dickens's  literary  progeny  seem  to  us  to  be 
for  the  most  part  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  to  betray  it  by  most  unceasing  flirtations, 
and  by  a  very  tiresome  irritability  of  nerve. 
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From  The  Press. 

The  Works  of  Professor  Wilson,    VoL  XII. 
Poems.    London:  Blackwoods. 

Professor  Wilson  was  one  of  those  hap- 
pily constituted  men  in  whom  prose  seems  to 
melt  into  poetry,  and  poetry  to  assume  all  the 
more  masculine  attributes  of  prose.  He  had 
that  rare  gift  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to 
drink  in  all  the  glories  of  the  imagination, 
and  to  enjoy  at  the  same  time  all  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  practical  life.  He  had 
Johnson's  eye  for  Fleet-street,  and  Words- 
worth's eye  for  Nereid.  He  was,  in  even,' 
sense  of  the  word,  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  a  large  man.  What  other  peo- 
ple make  specialities  he  took  in  his  stride. 
What  poetry  iR  to  some  men,  politics  to  others, 
religion  to  a  third  class,  and  history  or  philoso- 
phy to  a  fourth,  that  was  human  life  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  He  was  so  many-aided  a  man 
that  from  whatever  point  we  regard  him  we 
do  not  see  the  whole.  When  his  poems  were 
first  published,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
classed  him  with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  and  rather  insinuated  that  he  would 
outstrip  all  three  in  the  race  up  the  sides  of 
Parnassus.  When  Blackwood's  Magazine 
was  established,  the  same  man  immediately 
took  a  high  place  as  a  political  writer  and  lit- 
erary critic  ;  while  in  his  chair  at  Edinburgh 
he  as  instantaneously  pushed  into  the  front 
rank  as  a  lecturer.  When  a  shooting  party 
started  in  the  cool  of  an  August  sunrise  on 
the  Scottish  hills,  who  was  so  safe  a  "  double 
shot "  as  the  learned  Professor  ?  And  who, 
when  whisky-flasks  were  produced,  and  the 
game  counted  out  in  the  shade,  so  full  of 
«*  quip  and  cranks  "  as  that  golden-haired  son 
of  the  morning  P  By  the  river-side  he  was 
equally  deadly ;  and  are  not  his  exploits  on 
the  back  of  Colonsay  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Recreations  of  Christopher  North  ?  To 
review  the  poems  of  such  a  man  is  like  writ- 
ing an  essay  on  the  finger-nails  of  Venus,  or 
the  curls  of  Hercules.  The  man,  the  whole 
man,  and  nothing  but  the  man,  is  our  cry 
when  we  think  of  the  Professor.  But  never- 
theless, as  his  poems  are  now  for  the  firBt 
time  submitted  to  this  Journal  for  review, 
common  etiquette  compells  us  to  say  some- 
thing about  them. 

"  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  originally  published 
in  1812,  seems,  then,  to  us  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  youth  of 
such  a  man  as  Wilson— exquisitely  tender  and 


pathetic,  broad  in  view  and  manly  in  tone,  but 
slightly  overcharged  (for  the  general  reader) 
with  the  rapturous  admiration  of  nature,  which 
afterwards  sobered  down  into  the  beautiful 
descriptions  we  meet  with  in  his  prose  writr 
ings.  A  young  gentleman  and  young  lady 
on  board  ship  are  introduced  making  love  by 
moonlight.  The  ship  strikes  on  a  hidden 
rock,  and  all  on  board  are  lost  except  these 
two.  Securing  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  they 
make  for  a  desert  island,  which  in  natural 
beauty  realizes  the  Western  Isles  of  Homer. 
Having  landed  his  hero  and  heroine  in  this 
delightful  spot,  the  author,  true  to  human  na- 
ture, at  once  recognizes  the  results,  and  per- 
mits them  to  enjoy  the  only  possible  allevia- 
tion of  their  exile.  After  a  sojourn  of  six  years 
in  this  beautiful  and  happy  solitude,  they  are 
taken  up  by  a  passing  vessel,  and  with  their  little 
girl  conveyed  back  to  their  native  land.  Such 
is  the  outline  of  the  piece  with  which  Wilson's 
fame  as  a  poet  is  principally  associated,  and 
which  was  thought  good  enough  by  the  severe 
critics  of  the  north  to  place  him  on  a  par  with 
men  who  are  poets  and  nothing  else.  We 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  our 
younger  readers,  to  whom  "The  Isle  of 
Palms  "  is,  we  fear,  little  more  than  a  name : — 

"  And  where  shall  these  happy  lovers  dwell  1 
Shall  they  6eck  in  the  cliffs  for  some  mossy  eclll 
Some  wilder  haunt  thnn  ever  hermit  knew  ? 
Where  they  may  shun  the  mid-day  heat, 
And  slumber  in  a  safe  retreat, 
When  ovening  sheds  her  dew  ; 
Or  shall  they  build  a  leafy  nest, 
Where  thev  like  birds  may  sport  and  rest, 
By  clustering  bloom  preserved  from  sun  and 
rain, 

Upon  some  little  radiant  mound 
Within  reach  of  the  freshening  sound 
That  murmurs  from  the  Main  ? 
No  farther  need  their  footsteps  roam  : 
Even  where  they  stand,  a  sylvan  homo 
Steals  like  a  thought  upon  their  startled  sight ; 
For  Nature's  breath  with  playful  power 
Hath  framed  an  undecaying  bower, 
With  colors  heavenly  bright. 
Beyond  a  green  and  level  luwn, 
Its  porch  and  roof  of  roses  dawn 
Through  arching  trees  that  lend  a  mellowing 
shade. 

How  gleams  the  bower  with  countless  dyes ! 
Uu wearied  spring  fresh  bloom  supplies, 
Still  brightening  where  they  fade. 
Two  noble  Palms,  the  forest's  pride, 
Guarding  tho  bower  on  either  side, 
Their  straight  majestic  stems  to  heaven  uprear ; 
There  Beauty  sleeps  in  Grandeur's  arms, 
And  sheltered  there  from  all  alarms, 
Hath  nought  on  earth  to  fear. 

*         #         •         *  # 
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Lo !  stretching  inward  on  the  right, 

A  winding  rale  eludes  the  sight, 

But  where  it  dies  the  happy  soul  must  dream  : 

Oh  !  never  sure  beneath  tno  sun, 

Along  such  lovely  banks  did  run 

So  musical  a  stream. 

But  who  sball  dare  in  thought  to  paint 

Yon  fairy  waterfall  ? 

Still  moistened  by  the  misty  showers, 

From  fiery  red,  to  yellow  soft  and  faint, 

Fantastic  "bands  of  "  fearless  flowers 

Sport  o'er  the  rocky  wall  ; 

And  ever  through  the  shrouding  spray, 

Whose  diamonds  glance  as  bright  as  they. 

Float  birds  of  graceful  form,  and  gorgeous 

plumes, 
Or  dazzling  white  as  snow  ; 
While,  as  the  pausing  sun  illumes 
The  river's  bed,  in  silent  pride 
Spanning  the  cataract  roaring  wide, 
Unnuml>ered  rainbows  glow. 

*  •      »   •  *  • 

Pure  were  their  souls,  as  infant's  breath, 
Who  in  its  cradle  guiltless  sinks  in  death. 
No  place  for  humnn  frailty  this, 
Despondency  or  fears ; 
Too  beautiful  the  wild  appears 
Almost  for  human  bliss. 
Was  love  like  theirs  then  given  in  vain  1 
And  must  they,  trembling,  shrink  from  pure 
delight  ? 

Or  shall  that  God,  who  on  the  main 
Ilath  bound  them  with  a  billowy  chain, 
Approve  the  holy  rite, 
That,  by  their  pious  sonls  alone 
Performed  before  His  silent  throne 
In  innocence  and  jay, 
Here,  and  in  realms  beyond  the  grave, 
Unites  those  whom  the  cruel  wave 
Could  not  for  grief  destroy  ? 
No  fears  felt  they  of  guilt  and  sin, 
For  sure  they  heard  a  voico  within 
That  set  their  hearts  at  rest; 
They  passed  the  day  in  peaceful  prayer, 
And  when  beneath  the  evening  air, 
They  sought  again  their  arbor  fair, 
A  smiling  angel  met  them  there, 
And  hade  their  couch  be  blest. 
Nor  veiled  the  Moon  her  virgin-light, 
But,  clear  and  cloudless  all  the  night, 
Hung  o'er  the  flowers  where  love  and  beauty 
lay  ; 

And  loth  to  leave  that  holy  bower, 
With  lingering  pace  obeyed  tho  power 
Of  bright-returning  day.'" 

Ostensibly  Wilson  belonged  to  the  Lake 
school ;  and  indeed  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
had  Southey's  rhythm  in  his  ear,  and  espe- 
cially "  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  when  he 
penned  such  passages  as  the  above.  But 
though  evidently  affected  by  the  new  canons 


of  poetry  laid  down  by  Wordsworth,  his  more 
masculine  temperament  kept  him  clear  from 
adopting  them  in  their  most  literal  nignifica- 
tion.  He  soon,  indeed,  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered, like  his  brother  poet  and  sportsman, 
Walter  Scott,  that  his  strength  lay  elsewhere 
than  in  minstrelsy.  44  The  Isle  of  Palms," 
appeared  in  1812,  and  "The  City  of  the 
Plague"  in  1816;  hut  "Maga"  had  now 
burst  upon  a  dazzled  world,  and  Wilson  at 
once  adopted  that  form  of  composition  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  completely  made  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  has  distanced  all  imi- 
tators by  as  wide  an  interval  as  Scott  has  in 
the  historical  novel.  From  time  to  time  he 
contributed  short  poetical  pieces  to  Iilack- 
tcood,  and  in  1825  a  collected  edition  of  them 
was  published  ;  aAer  which  date  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  may  be  said  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  to  have  terminated. 

Wilson's  ideal  of  human  excellence  evi- 
dently had  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  —  the  development,  and  due 
sul)ordination,  of  every  part  of  our  nature, 
rather  than  the  exclusive  culture  of  any  one 
faculty.  Thus  in  him  the  j>oet,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  critic,  the  politician,  and  the  ath- 
lete were  all  most  happily  blended  into  one 
splendid  whole,  but  a  whole,  nevertheless, 
calculated  to  make  a  less  distinct  impression 
than  many  a  smaller  man  in  whom  one  qual- 
ity alone  twinkles  with  peculiar  lustre.  The 
influence  of  Wilson  on  society  was  immense 
in  his  generation,  and  will  long  continue  to 
be  felt.  We  are  conscious  of  his  presence 
and  rejoice  in  his  genial  rays  as  we  do  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  ;  but  future  ages  will 
hardly  be  able  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  dis- 
tinct star  in  the  firmament  of  the  Past.  He 
gloried  in  his  broad  humanity.  He  deter- 
mined "  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life  n  in  the 
pursuit  of  posthumous  fame.  If  it  came,  it 
was  to  come  to  him  like  every  thing  else,  at 
no  greater  price  than  it  was  worth.  His  end 
was  to'dcvelopc  himself  and  tench  others  to 
do  the  same ;  and  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, if  posterity  chose  to  crown  him,  they 
might ;  if  not,  his  life  would  have  been 
equally  noble,  natural,  and  free. 
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JOURNEY  TO  THE  MOON. 

Qui  a  voyage',  voyagera.  He  who  has 
travelled,  will  travel  again.  The  Gadabout 
family  are  incorrigible ;  it  is  impossible  to 
convert  them  from  their  peripatetic  ways. 
Vagabondism ;  seeing  the  world ;  a  restless 
desire  of  change  of  place ;  an  insatiable 
craving  after  new  faces  and  fresh  scenery ;  a 
mission  for  discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  or 
Central  Anywhere;  a  passion  for  clearing 
back  woods  and  penetrating  virgin  forests ; 
a  taste  for  continually  retreating  further  into 
the  bush  before  the  advances  of  formal  cut- 
and-dricd  civilization ;  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse for  pushing  on,  either  corporeally  or  in- 
tellectually, either  in  person  or  spirit,  into 
regions  hitherto  untrodden  and  strange ;  are 
instinctive  propensities  which  it  would  be 
scarcely  wise  to  suppress,  even  were  it  possi- 
ble, seeing  that  the  world  is  very  much  in- 
debted to  such  reckless  spirits  as  cannot  sit 
at  home  at  ease,  cither  in  their  comfortably 
snug  little  parlor  or  in  their  peaceful  and 
narrow  range  of  knowledge. 

Ulysses,  no  doubt,  greatly  preferred  en- 
countering the  hardships  of  his  Odyssey  to 
leading  a  quiet  life  at  Ithaca,  and  teaching 
little  Tclcmachus  his  alpha-beta.  We  cannot 
conceive  bold  Captain  Cook  confined  to  the 
round  of  London  clubs  and  evening-parties, 
instead  of  discovering  Otaheite  and  meeting 
with  a  great  navigator's  death  from  the 
hands  of  the  savage  Sandwich  Islanders.  To 
Davy,  his  toils  in  the  labyrinth  of  metallic 
chemistry ;  to  Herschell,  his  nocturnal  search 
into  the  profoundest  depth  of  the  firmament, 
were  pleasures  and  delights  not  pains  and 
penalties. 

We  confess  to  a  sympathy,  in  a  humble 
way,  with  vagabonds  and  strollers,  whether  in 
the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  above  all  when  we 
can  combine  the  two  modes  of  running  to 
and  fro.  Consequently,  it  is  with  no  small 
pleasure  that  we  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  a 
travelling  companion  who  will  help  us  to 
make  an  agreeable  tour  through  a  track  un- 
beaten by  the  multitude.  Now,  M.  Lecou- 
turier,  the  head  Redacteur  of  the  Music  des 
Sciences  at  Paris,  has  lately  started  an  excur- 
sion-train to  visit  the  principal  stations  and 
the  most  interesting  points  of  view  in  the  de- 
partment of  Planetary  Astronomy.*  The 
entire  trip  is  much  too  lengthy  to  be  taken 
without  baiting  for  rest  and  refreshment  by 
the  way ;  so  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
the  briefer  treat  of  a  short  half-hour's  drive, 
— a  little  lunar  episode, — at  the  same  time 
availing  ourselves  by  the  way,  of  other  guide- 
books than  those  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Lc- 
couturicr  himself. 

*  Panorama  de3  Mondes.  Astronomic  Plane- 
tairc.   Par  M.  Lccouturier.   Paris,  lbS8. 
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We  arc  arrived,  then,  at  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  a  sublimely  terrible  scene  lies 
before  us.  Nought  but  silence  and  desolation 
reigns  throughout  our  short-lived  satellite. 
Although  far  younger  than  her  mother,  earth, 
who  still  continues  vigorous  and  green,  she  is 
already  stiff,  stark,  and  inanimate.  That  the 
moon  is  considerably  junior  to  the  earth,  is  no 
modern  phantasy.  In  ancient  times,  the  Ar- 
cadians, who  wished  to  be  considered  the 
most  ancient  of  all  existing  nations,  conceived 
the  clever  idea  of  enriching  their  coats  of 
arms  and  heightening  their  nobility,  by  claim- 
ing descent  from  ancestors  who  lived  at  an 
epoch  when  the  earth  had  no  attendant  moon. 
They  assumed  the  title  of  Proseleni,  that  is, 
anterior  to  the  moon. 

That  men  dwelt  on  earth  before  the  birth 
of  the  moon,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  it  is 
highly  improbable,  for  several  forcible  con- 
siderations, although  certain  terrestrial  plants 
and  animals  might  have  enjoyed  a  pre-lunar 
existence.  The  latest  teachings  of  modern 
science  tend  to  prove  that  while  chaos 
reigned,  while  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  the  atmosphere  was  so  heavy,  deep, 
and  thick,  was  in  such  a  state  of  density, 
laden  with  innumerable  matters  which  now 
form  part  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  that  light 
could  not  penetrate  its  murky  veil.  Dark- 
nesB  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  After- 
wards, when  the  vast  atmospheric  laboratory 
had  fulfilled  its  office,  ana  had  deposited, 
amongst  other  things,  all*  the  water  which 
now  nils  the  seas,  there  was  light.  But  a 
calm  was  far  from  being  established  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  when  it  was  first  covered 
by  the  primitive  waters.  The  vibratory 
movements  of  the  earth's  incandescent  mass 
did  not  cease  then,  and  have  not  ceased  yet. 
Earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  uprais- 
ings  of  mountains,  must  have  been  frequent. 
Then  appeared  the  primaeval  plants,  devel- 
oping themselves  with  extraordinary  vigor  in 
the  hypercarbonated  atmosphere  ;  then,  came 
the  monstrous  reptiles  and  the  numerous 
races  of  marine  animals,  whose  remains  we 
find  petrified  in  strata  of  flint  and  calcareous 
rock.  The  marvellous  preservation,  to  this 
very  day,  of  their  minutest  details  of  struc- 
ture, proves  the  deep  tranquillity  which 
reigned  in  the  ocean  at  the  epoch  when  these 
creatures  met  their  death.  There  could  be 
no  tides  in  the  antclunar  seas,  since  the  tides 
are  owing  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon  as  yet 
was  not.  The  majority  of  fossil  animals 
remain  so  complete  and  uninjured  in  their 
organization,  that  they  look  as  if  they  had 
met  with  sudden  death,  by  some  general  cause 
of  suffocation,  in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest 
quiet  of  nature. 

And  then  came  the  most  fearful  catastro- 
phe which  has  ever  occurred  on  the  face  of 
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the  earth.  Will  a  similar  cataclysm  ever 
take  place  at  any  future  time  ?  Several  very 
powerful  arguments  tend  to  prove  that  it  may 
and  will.  The  stupendous  event  was  no  less 
than  this.  An  explosive  eruption  of  incon- 
ceivable extent  and  violence  shook  the  whole 
frame  of  the  earth,  and  she  relieved  herself  by 
shooting  out  into  open  Rpace  a  mass  of  matter 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  mass 
were  carried  away  portions  of  the  solid  crust 
of  the  globe.  The  projected  heap  of  fiery 
substance  was  naturally  arrested  at  the  point 
where  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction 
ceases  and  that  of  the  sun's  preponderance 
commences ;  it  was  then  carried  away  by  the 
earth  as  she  advanced  in  her  orbit,  and  be- 
came henceforth  her  satellite.  The  volume 
of  the  material  torn  off  by  this  fearful  explo- 
sion was  equivalent  to,  and  is  still  equivalent 
to,  the  forty-ninth  part  of  the  earth  s  whole 
mass.  This  fragment  of  the  globe  was  blown 
away  from  the  part  of  the  world  now  covered 
by  oceans.  A  deep  abyss  was  hollowed  out; 
it  filled  rapidly.  The  waters  under  the 
heaven  were  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  The  earth 
assumed  somewhat  of  its  present  aspect ;  it 
brought  forth  grass  and  fruit-trees ;  and, 
above  all,  there  rode  in  the  firmament  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.  All  pre-exist- 
ing animals  must  have  been  smitten  at  once 
with  death ;  they  were  intombed  in  mud  and 
mummified  in  sand-stone,  leaving  their  place 
unoccupied  and  clpar  for  the  new  creation 
which  was  to  follow  them. 

Three  facts  of  a  different  nature  (geological, 
hydrographicai,  and  astronomical)  are  alleged 
in  evidence  that  the  earth  was  once  without 
a  moon.  Geology  proves  that  the  majority 
of  the  strata  which  intervene  between  the 
primitive  and  the  diluvian  formations  were 
dejK)sited  at  the  bottom  of  perfectly  tranquil 
waters  which  almost  entirely  enveloped  the 
globe.  Hut,  if  the  seas  accompanied  the  earth 
in  its  rotator}-  and  progressive  motion  without 
being  subject  to  the  slightest  disturbance,  the 
reason  is,  that  the  flux  and  influx  of  the  tides 
were  still  unknown ;  in  other  words,  the  moon 
did  not  exist. 

Again ;  the  real  basin  of  the  ocean  is  far 
from  having  the  precise  extent  and  configura- 
tion which  we  behold  when  we  walk  along 
its  shores.  In  the  neighborhood  of  low  lands, 
the  depth  of  the  sea  gradually  increases  up 
to  a  certain  distance,  when  you  suddenly 
come  upon  a  precipitous  submarine  cliff, 
which  plunges  perpendicularly,  and  the  waters 
beyond  it  are  bottomless ;  that  is,  the  bottom 
becomes  impossible  or  difficult  to  fathom.  In 
other  localities,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  sea- 
washed  cliffs  composed  of  primitive'  rock, 
these  immeasurable  depths  are  immediately 
met  with.    The  space  enclosed  within  these 


gigantic  walls  of  granite  constitutes  the  veri- 
table basin  of  the  ocean.  The  fact  is  inex- 
plicable on  the  theory  of  a  gradual  upheav- 
ing of  the  earth's  outer  shell ;  because  the 
edge  of  the  ocean's  basin  is  not  inclined,  but 
vertical.  Its  sides  are  exactly  like  the  broken 
edge  of  an  exploded  bomb.  A  portion  of 
the  terrestrial  crust  has  clearly  been  either 
forced  out  or  knocked  in  ;  but  it  cannot  have 
been  driven  in,  because  its  borders  would  be 
oblique  and  not  perpendicular ;  they  would 
offer  a  resemblance  to  a  chain  of  mountains 
overthrown.  But  if  this  very  lar^e  portion 
of  the  earth's  shell  has  not  been  crushed 
in  (and  it  is  most  probable  that  it  has  not), 
but  has  been  blown  out  and  away ; — where 
has  it  gone  to?  We  behold  it  shining  over- 
head. 

Thirdly  ;  if  the  moon  be  a  confused  agglom- 
eration of  solid  and  melted  substances  vio- 
lently discharged  from  off  and  out  of  the 
earth,  it  ought  to  be  bristling  with  mountains 
proportionally  loftier  than  our  own ;  and 
such  is  the  fact.  It  ought  to  have  a  volcanic 
aspect ;  and  such  is  the  fact.  Containing  heaps 
of  pumice-stone  and  ashes  exploded  pell-mell, 
its  density  ought  to  be  less  than  the  earth's ; 
and  such  is  the  fact. 

But  now  that  we  are  on  the  moon,  let  us 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  look 
around.  It  is  the  abomiuation  of  desolation, 
a  solid,  desert,  silent  heap  of  ruins,  never  re- 
freshed by  a  drop  of  moisture  nor  fanned  by 
a  breath  of  air.  The  monotonous  black  sky 
is  never  overspread  with  mists  nor  traversed 
by  the  lightning's  flash.  The  hills  never  echo 
the  pealing  of  thunder,  the  cries  of  wild  ani- 
mals, nor  the  howling  of  tempests.  There  is 
a  perfect  stillness  and  a  perfect  immobility 
to  which  that  of  the  tomb  offers  no  compan- 
son.  There  is  no  atmosphere,  no  reliable 
air ;  there  are  no  seas,  lakes,  nor  rivers ;  no 
clouds,  rain,  nor  dew.  No  change  of  sea- 
sons ;  no  showers,  hail,  nor  snow,  since  there 
is  no  water. 

An  atmosphere  is  the  link  which  con- 
nects animals  with  vegetables ;  what  the  one 
gives  out  into  the  air,  the  others  absorb 
■  from  it ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  said, 
I  that,  as  far  as  their  organic  elements  are  con- 
'  cerned,  plants  and  animals,  deriving  their 
,  substance  from  the  air,  are  nothing  else  but 
condensed  air.    But  the  moon  has  no  atmo- 
sphere, and  consequently  no  planets  or  ani- 
mals.   There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
vegetation,  not  even    the  grey  or  yellow 
lichens  which  are  found  on   the  sunburnt 
rocks  of  an  African  desert.    There  is  no 
heaped-up  pile  of  materials  which  is  not  due 
to  unaided  chance ;  there  is  not  the  least 
apparent  symmetry  of  form  which  can  indi- 
cate any  purpose  on  the  part  of  an  operator. 
There  are  only  lofty  barren  mountains,  the 
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fragments  of  our  exploded  globe,  cemented 
together  by  volcanic  lava  or  split  into  un- 
fathomable chinks  and  crevices.  The  land 
has  the  aspect  of  *a  volcanic  country;  it 
merely  bears  the  impress  of  its  birth.  There 
are  vast  circular  croter-like  hollows ;  but 
they  are  merely  concavities  and  depressions 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  moon's 
substance  during  the  process  of  cooling. 
We  sec  others  like  them,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  a  multitude  of  matters;  in  metal,  rosin, 
fat,  and  wax,  which  gradually  pass  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  loss  of  heat. 
The  moon  has  become  torpid  by  the  radiation 
of  the  whole  of  her  native  warmth.  She 
has  died  of  cold,  if  you  will ;  she  is  frozen  to 
death. 

On  earth  we  have  no  veritable  death,  like 
that  which  reigns  throughout  the  moon  ;  we 
have  only  change  of  form  and  constitution. 
We  have  not  that  condition  of  absolute 
repose,  that  unalterable  stillness,  that  un- 
changing rigidity,  that  sterile,  atmosphere- 
less,  arid  state  "of  fixed  solidity,  which  con- 
stitutes the  death  of  the  moon.  What  we 
call  a  dead  body,  is  not  dead ;  an  ancient 
Egyptian  mummy  tries  hard  to  attain  a  real 
death,  in  vain.  Were  it  truly  dead,  it  would 
remain  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  moment 
when  death  seized  it,  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years;  it  would  continue  the 
same  dead  l>ody  for  ever.  But  it  corrupts ;  it 
decomposes.  Now,  corruption  is  a  force,  a 
potent  agent,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  life  to 
come;  and  thus  the  corruptible  puts  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  the  mortal  puts  on  immortality. 
In  the  moon  there  appears  to  be  neither  life, 
nor  death,  nor  change  nor  renovation  ;  there 
is  stable  equilibrium — a  negation  of  every 
vital  movement — and  that  is  all. 

Only  one  face  of  the  moon  is  visible  to 
dwellers  on  earth,  namely  that  which  is  con- 
stantly turned  towards  us.  This  face  has 
been  carefully  mapped,  and  names  have  been 
given  to  nil  the  most  considerable  mountains 
(for  whom  the  greatest  philosophers  have 
stood  godfather),  as  well  as  to  numerous 
plains  and  hollows  which  were  called  by  the 
first  observers,  seas.  Of  the  mountains,  one 
thousand  and  ninety-five  have  had  their 
height  accurately  measured.  Thirty-nine  of 
them  are  loftier  than  Mont  Blanc ;  six  are 
higher  than  Cotopaxi ;  and  two  reach  an  ele- 
vation only  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  top- 
most summits  of  the  Himalayas.  The  satel- 
lite is  therefore  comparatively  a  much  more 
mountainous  country  than  the  planet ;  to 
carry  out  the  same  proportions,  the  height  to 
which  our  mountains  tower  would  have  to  be 
nearly  quadrupled.  Only  fancy  a  magnified 
Mont  Blanc  of  lour  times  the  perpendicular 
altitude  of  that  which  overlooks  the  vale  of 
Chamouni ! 


At  the  foot  of  the  lunar  mountains  there 
generally  exist  cavities  of  prodigious  depth ; 
thus,  Mount  Newton,  situated  near  the  north 
limb  of  the  moon,  overtops  an  abyss  which 
remains  in  perpetual  darkness;  it  never  re- 
ceives either  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  or  the 
reflected  light  of  the  earth.  Close  to  the 
Peak  of  Aristarchus  there  must  be  a  chasm 
which  is  unparalleled  by  any  thing  on  earth. 
A  Spanish  naval  officer,  Don  Antonio  Ulloa, 
observed  during  the  total  eclipse  of  1778,  a 
luminous  point  which  shone  successively  like 
Btars  of  the  fourth,  third,  and  second  magni- 
tude. Ulloa  explained  what  he  had  seen  by 
supposing  the  sun's  rays  to  have  penetrated 
through  a  fissure  in  the  lunar  globe,  whose 
entire  depth,  according  to  Lalande's  calcula- 
tions, could  not  have  been  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  Ulloa's  hole,  although 
astronomers  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  was 
again  seen  during  the  total  eclipse  of  1842, 
by  Don  Pedro  Vieta  of  Barcelonia,  who  stated 
the  additional  circumstance  that  the  hole  was 
crooked.  While  observing  the  same  eclipse, 
Monsieur  Valz,  the  learned  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Marseilles,  saw,  during  the 
total  obscuration,  several  brilliant  luminous 
points  of  the  solar  disc  through  cracks  or 
perforations  in  the  moon.  The  stream  of 
light  exactly  resembled  a  ray  of  sunshine 
darting  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  hole 
in  the  shutter.  In  this  cose,  the  moon  must 
have  an  open  chink  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long  from  one  aperture  to  the  other. 

But  enough  of  these  colossal  horrors,  which 
have  neither  life  nor  variety  to  recommend 
them.  There  is  a  monotony  in  the  desolation 
reigning  in  the  moon,  to  "which  scenes  of 
earthly  sublimity  have  but  a  faint  and  distant 
resemblance.  Let  us  change  the  direction  of 
our  lunar  prospect;  let  us  look  up  to  the  sky 
— or  what  ought  to  be  the  sky — and  there  we 
behold  the  noble  aspect  of  the  earth  shining 
overhead — an  enormous  globe,  almost  station- 
ary in  respect  to  its  position  in  the  heavens, 
although  presenting  the  same  phases  of  cres- 
cent, full,  and  waning  earth  as  the  moon  dis- 
plays every  month  to  us,  only  on  a  scale  just 
thirteen  times  larger.  What  a  marvellous 
panorama  is  exhibited  bv  the  earth  viewed 
from  the  moon  !  Verily,  if  there  really  be  no 
Selenites,  or  moon-men,  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  her  valleys,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a 
magnificent  spectacle  should  not  have  con- 
stant admirers,  instead  of  being  only  peeped 
at  now  and  then  by  occasional  enthusiastic 
travellers  like  ourselves.  It  may  be  a  good 
thing,  however,  for  us  that  there  should  be  no 
moonites  in  existence ;  for  if  they  took  any 
offence  or  bore  any  grudge  against  us,  they 
might  contrive  to  do  us  considerable  damage. 
The  weight  of  any  substance  at  the  surface  of 
the  moon  is  about  five  times  less  than  it  is  on 
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earth.  From  this  datum,  Lagrange  and  La- 
place calculated  that  if  the  moonites  had  suffi- 
cient industry  and  manufacturing  resources 
to  fabricate  large  pieces  of  artillery,  they 
might  easily  shoot  the  earth,  by  taking  good 
aim,  without  its  being  even  possible  for  us  to 
have  our  revenge  by  returning  their  cannon- 
balls  and  shooting  the  moon. 

The  aspect  of  the  earth  beheld  from  the 
moon,  always  gorgeous,  is  never  the  same. 
Before  it  floats,  a  flickering  drapery  adorned 
with  moveable  ever-changing  spots,  which  are 
continually  disappearing,  to  give  place  to 
others  of  fresh  form  and  pattern.  Cloudy 
belts  are  drawn  in  certain  directions  by  the 
agency  of  monsoons  and  trade  winds.  Stripes 
diverging  in  other  directions  are  the  traces  of 
the  polar  gales,  which  rush  towards  the  tem- 
perate rones,  sweeping  the  heaving  masses  of 
mist  and  vapor  before  them.  The  freaks  and 
violence  of  the  untamed  winds  give  to  our 
planet  a  more  singular  and  changeable  aspect 
than  that  of  Jupiter  as  we  behold  him  striped 
across  with  transverse  bands  or  belts.  In 
consequence  of  these  continual  alterations  of 
the  outer  veil,  it  rarely  is  possible  to  catch  a 
complete  view  of  the  configuration  of  our 
continents  or  of  the  exact  limits  of  our  wide- 
spread oceans.  Lunar  students  of  terrestrial 
geography,  unable  ever  to  obtain  at  once  an 
entire  view  of  either  of  our  hemispheres, 
might  nevertheless  construct  an  accurate  map 
by  noting  down  the  details  of  various  coun- 
tries as  they  presented  themselves  from  time 
to  time,  and  then  combining  the  fragments 
into  a  whole.  It  would  simplv  be  an  exercise 
of  the  same  mental  powers  which  a  child  ex- 
erts when  he  fits  together  his  puzzle  map  of 
England,  finding  its  proper  place  for  every 
one  of  the  counties  which  have  been  mingled 
pell-mell  in  the  box.  Selenite  members  of 
the  Geographical  Society  enjoy  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  full  view  of  localities 
which  arc  all  but' inaccessible  to  us.  They 
are  able  to  inspect  Central  Africa  with  less 
fatigue  than  Doctor  Livingstone,  and  they 
can  form  an  idea  of  what  the  North  Pole  is 
like  without  sharing  the  sad  fate  of  Franklin. 

But  while  the  outlines  of  the  earth's  disc 
are  vague  and  difficult  to  determine,  her  col- 
oring is  decided  and  strongly  contrasted.  At 
each  pole  of  the  shining  planet  is  a  vast  white 
spot  wbicfa  offers  a  singular  phenomenon. 
Although  perpetually  there,  and  never  effaced, 
they  periodically  vary  in  size,  re-assuming 
their  original  appearance,  after  the  completion 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  revolutions 
on  its  axis,  which  constitute  the  terrestrial 
year.  In  proportion  as  the  white  spot  on  one 
pole  diminishes,  that  of  the  opposite  pole  in- 
creases ;  it  is  as  if  one  of  the  rival  powers  re- 
conquered a  portion  of  ground  exactly  equal 
to  that  lost  by  the  other,  so  that  they  advance 


and  retreat  reciprocally,  maintaining,  on  the 
whole,  between  the  two,  an  equal  amount  of 
territory.  Nevertheless,  the  northern  white 
spot  is  always  considerably  smaller  thnn  the 
southern.  To  Selenites,  who  have  no  notion, 
or  knowledge  of  water  and  ice,  the  variation* 
of  these  two  white  spots  must  remain  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  We,  who  observe  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  planet  Mars,  can 
easily  account  for  it. 

In  short,  the  earth's  complexion  is  bril- 
liant, coming  and  going  as  her  sentiments, 
her  passions,  and  the  state  of  her  health  vary. 
She  turns  brightly  pale  when  and  where  it  is 
winter,  and  blushes  tenderly  green  under  the 
influence  of  spring.  The  divers  colors  of  the 
different  parts  of  our  globe  change,  like  the 
hues  of  a  magic  lantern,  according  as  they 
are  reflected  from  an  arctic  circle  or  a  torrid 
zone,  a  continent  or  a  sea,  a  sandy  desert  or 
a  leafy  forest,  a  mountain  or  a  plain,  and  even 
from  an  Old  World  or  a  New.  The  regular 
return,  once  in  every  four-and-twenty  hours, 
of  these  richly-tinted  spots,  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, demonstrates  at  once  to  moonite  philos- 
ophers what  has  given  men  so  much  trouble 
to  establish,  the  fact  of  the  earth's  revolution 
on  her  axis.  It  does  more ;  it  provides  so- 
journers on  the  moon  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent clock  that  was  ever  imagined.  It  is 
gigantic,  permanent,  and  keeps  perfect  time ; 
it  never  stops,  and  never  requires  winding  up. 
The  rotation  of  the  earth  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  replaces  the  hand  which  travels  round 
the  dial  plate.  Every  fixed  spot,  situated  at 
a  different  terrestrial  longitude,  is  a  number 
which  marks  the  hours  and  the  minutes,  as  it 
passes  over  this  or  that  lunar  meridian.  The 
spots  which  at  any  given  moment  make  their 
appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  earth's  disc, 
will  be  situated,  six  hours  afterwards,  exactly 
on  the  straight  line  which  passes  from  pole  to 

Eole  through  the  centre  of  the  disc  ;  and  six 
ours  afterwards  they  will  have  reached  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  disc,  and  will  then  im- 
mediately disappear.  Every  spot  takes  ex- 
actly four-and-tweuty  hours  to  return  to  the 
lunar  meridian  which  it  has  passed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  hour  and  its  divisions  by 
looking  at  this  admirable  clock-fare,  all  that 
is  required  is  to  know  the  time  that  it  takes 
for  the  different  spots  to  pass  from  one  me- 
ridian to  another.  The  appearance  of  a  spot, 
as  well  as  its  disappearance,  also  suffice  to  tell 
what  o'clock— or  rather,  what  on  earth  it  is. 
A  visitor  to  the  moon  would  reckon  the  hour 
of  the  day  by  watching  the  passage  of  the 
earth's  spots  over  the  lunar  meridian,  by  ex- 
actly the  same  method  as  he  emptors  at 
home,  when  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  fifteen 
degrees  to  the  east  is  an  hour  later,  and 
fifteen  degrees  to  the  west  an  hour  earlier 
J  than  at  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be. 
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Thus,  when  it  is  noon  on  the  meridian  of 
Paris,  it  is  one  o'clock  on  that  of  Upaal,  and 
two  o'clcfck  on  that  of  Suez. 

Unfortunately  for  residents  on  the  moon, 
the  earth  is  viable  from  only  one  of  its  (the 
moon's)  hemispheres.  That  hemisphere  is 
specially  privileged ;  it  knows  no  real  night 
When  sun-shine  fails,  the  earth-shine  supplies 
its  place  with  a  light  equal  to  thirteen  times 
that  of  our  full  raoon-light  when  the  sky  is  at 
its  clearest  Aud  the  earth  benevolently 
beams  not  light  only,  but  also  warmth.  It 
has  at  least  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
that  the  rays  of  the  moon  do  "transmit  a 
feeble  but  observable  amount  of  heat;  the 
larger  and  hotter  mass  of  the  earth  must 
dart  on  the  moon  considerably  more  than 
thirteen  times  the  heat  reflected  from  our 
satellite  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Moonites,  then,  might  well  be  ex- 
cused for  worshipping  the  earth  in  the  am- 
plitude of  her  splendor.  Those  who  dwelt 
on  the  hemisphere  whereon  their  queen-liks 
planet  is  invisible,  might  be  supposed  to  per- 
form pilgrimages,  at  least  once  m  their  lives, 
to  adore  so  magnificent  a  luminary.  The 
journey,  after  all,  is  of  no  extraordinary 
length* from  the  most  distant  central  point — 
nine  hundred  miles ;  not  nearly  so  great  as  1 
faithful  Mussulmcn  undertake,  from  the  ex-  I 
tremities  of  Asia  or  Africa,  to  visit  Mecca, 
where  they  are  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a 
big  black  stone  of  (it  is  said)  no  remarkable 
pretension*  to  beauty. 

But  the  resplendant,  open-countenanced 
earth,  who  slimes  so  benignantly  on  the  j 
pallid  moon,  still  shines  in  vain,  as  far  as  the 
moon  is  concerned ;  because  hers  is  the 
pallor  of  inanimation.  The  illuminator  and 
the  illuminated  are  separated  by  the  width 
of  the  fathomless  gulf  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  life  and  death.  Now  that  the 
equilibrium  of  heat  is  established  throughout 
our  satellite,  her  whole  mass  remains  inert 
and  motionless ;  she  is  a  mummified  corpse ; 
whereas  the  earth  is  still  lively  and  vigorous. 
In  her  time,  she  has  proved  herself  even 
dangerously  energetic,  and  may  so  prove  her- 
self again. "  We  are  treading  on  very  tender 
ground  when  we  walk  over  her  surface ;  as  S 
will  be  clear  if  we  believe  her  interior  to  con- , 
sist  of  a  spheroidal  mass  in  a  state  of  igneous 
fusion,  whose  diameter  equals  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  times  the  thickness  of  her 
solid  crust."  Certainly,  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  truth  to  say,  that  the  earth's  shell  offers, 
in  strict  proportion,  no  more  resistance  than 
that  of  an  egg.  All  the  phenomena  of  past 
ages,  as  well  as  all  the  phenomena  occur- 
ring in  our  own  times, — ttiat  is  to  say,  the 
whole  force  of  analogy, — are  opposed  to  the 
opinion  that  the  actual  surface  of  our  globe  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  stability.    The  earth- 


quakes which  swallow  up  villages  and  towns, 
and  the  torrents  of  lava  which  boil  from  the 
lips  of  volcanoes,  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  calcined  fields,  inculcate  a  very  different 
idea.  With  the  future  fate  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  involved  the  fate  of  the  races  of  ani- 
mals sustained  by  it.  We  may  live,  there- 
fore, mentally  secure  and  confident;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  in  perfect 
and  certain  surety,  and  that  a  new  satellite 
may  one  day  be  shot  out  into  space  from  the 
entrails  of  the  earth,  and  may  destroy  in  one 
single  instant,  by  that  convulsion,  the  whole 
andacious  race  of  Janhet. 

Is  it  possible  to  calculate  the  epoch  of  any 
new  break-up  of  the  present  state  of  things  ? 
And  can  we  guess  in  what  way  it  is  likely  to 
take  place  ?  To  the  first  question,  a  negative 
reply  must  be  given.  We  cannot  predict  its 
date.  It  would  require  a  multitude  of  new 
geological  observations  and  discoveries  to 
resolve  the  problem  in  a  manner  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  be  satisfactory.  Meanwhile,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  awful  phenomenon 
may  take  place  to-morrow,  as  likely  as  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  years  hence. 
The  second  inquiry  may  be  answered,  by  the 
help  of  analogy,  with  considerable  probability 
of  being  approximately  true.  The  animals 
at  present  existing  on  the  earth  may  disap- 
pear, in  consequence  of  the  action  of  subter- 
ranean fire.  The  burning  spheriod,  which 
constitutes  the  major  portion  of  our  globe, 
might  explode  and  shoot  out  a  second  satel- 
lite into  empty  space,  without  the  solar  sys- 
tem's suffering  thereby  the  slightest  moment- 
ary disturbance ;  but  not  without  the  earth's 
receiving  a  terrible  shock,  which  would  reduce 
every  town,  and  even' human  edifice,  to  dust ; 
which  would  utterly  destroy  mankind  by  the 
outbreak  of  internal  fire,  by  the  crash  of 
ruins,  or  by  the  overwhelming  sweep  of  out- 
poured oceans.  Either  the  concussion  might 
be  sufficiently  violent  to  break  up  the  earth 
into  fragments  and  to  give  birth  to  new  tele- 
scopic planets,  like  Juno,  Vesta,  and  the  rest 
of  them  ;  or,  she  might  resist  the  violence  of 
the  blow,  and  our  spheroid  might  melt  and 
then  solidify  against  the  shell  at  present  ex- 
isting. In  that  case,  its  centre  of  gravity 
would  be  invariable,  and  the  earth  would 
probably  have  a  rotatory  movement  round  the 
sun,  similar  to  that  of  her  satellite  round  her- 
self; namely,  an  endless  summer  and  an  end- 
less day  would  fall  to  the  share  of  one  hemi- 
sphere," while  eternal  night  and  winter  would 
envelope  the  other  hemisphere  in  evcr-duritig 
shade.  But  in  which  ever  way  this  fearful 
catastrophe  took  place,  its  necessary  conse- 
quence would  be  the  total  extinction  of  even- 
existing  race  of  animals.  Would  other  races 
succeed  to  them  ?  And  would  the  human 
race,  in  particular,  be  replaced  by  another 
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set  of  rational  beings  less  imperfect  than 
our  own?  Analogy  answers,  ^es!  but  the 
Great  Ruler  of  the  universe  alone  can  tell 
whether  analogy  suggests  a  true  or  a  false 
belief. 

Very  many  learned  men  have  made  them- 
selves perfectly  easy  respecting  the  future 
condition  of  the  earth.  Its  present  state, 
they  take  for  granted,  will  henceforth  remain 
invariable ;  the  grand  cataclysms,  which  have 
broken  it  up  at  former  epochs,  will  never 
occur  again,  and  human  intelligence  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  develop  itself  regardless 
of  the  future;  for  what  the  earth  is  to-day, 
it  will  remain  for  ever.  Such  an  opinion  of 
the  stability  of  the  actual  order  of  earthly 
things  is  doubtless  consolatory,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  tranquillize  our  minds  respecting 
the  lot  of  future  generations ;  but  the  optf- 
mists  must  allow  others  to  differ  from  their 
views.  It  is  scarcely  a  logical  conclusion 
to  deduce  future  tranquillity  from  repeated 
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antecedent  convulsions  ;  and  therefore  Mon- 
sieur A.  Passy,  in  his  "  Geological  Description 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure," 
is  justified  in  asserting,  that  the  causes 
which  produced  the  first  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  which  have  repeatedly  broken  up  its  sec- 
ond envelope,  although  restrained  in  their 
action,  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. And  Monsieur  Klie  de  Beaumont 
states  his  belief,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
assured  that  the  period  of  tranquillity,  appar- 
ently so  stable,  in  which  we  live,  will  not  one 
day  be  interrupted  by  the  sudden  apparition 
of'  a  grand  chain  of  mountains ;  another 
savant  ventures  to  add,  and  by  the  birth  of 
one  or  several  satellites.  And  thus,  the  bold- 
est deductions  of  modern  science  accord  with 
the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the 
earth  shall  one  day  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  that  there  shall  be  new  heavens,  and  a 
new  earth. 


Attainments  of  Linguists. — Taking  the 
very  highest  estimate  which  has  been  offered  of 
their  attainments,  the  list  of  those  who  have 
been  reputed  to  have  possessed  more  than  ten 
languages  is  a  very  short  one.  Only  four, 
Mithridates,  Pico  of  Mirandola,  Jonadab  Al- 
hanse,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  arc  said  in  the 
loosest  sense  to  have  past  the  limit  of  twenty. 
To  the  first  two  fame  ascribes  twenty -two,  to 
the  lost  two  twenty-eight  languages.  Mullcr, 
Niebuhr,  Fulgence)  Frcsncl,  and  perhaps,  Sir 
John  Bowring,  arc  usually  set  down  as  knowing 
twenty  languages.  For  Elihu  Burrit,  and 
Csoraa  de  Koros,  their  admirers  claim  eighteen. 
Renandot  the  controversialist,  is  said  to  have 
known  seventeen  ;  Professor  Lee,  sixteen  ;  and 
the  attainments  of  the  older  linguists,  as  Arias 
Montamus,  Martin  del  Rio,  the  converted  Rabbi 
Libettas  Cominetus,  the  Admirable  Crichton, 
are  said  to  have  mmged  from  this  down  to  ten 
or  twelve — most  of  them  the  ordinary  languages 
of  learned  and  of  polite  society. — Lift;  of  Mezzo- 
Jhnti. 

The  Bright  Side  or  Transportation. — 
"  They'll  transport  this  man  Rcdlincs,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  said  Dunn,  after  a  pause.  *'  That  they 
will ;  but  my  opinion  is  they'd  rather  he  had 
got  clear  away ;  there's  always  something  dark 
in  these  affairs."  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  you'll 
see  that  the  others — the  men  on  the  Board — arc 
not  clear  of  it.  Shares  were  declining — this 
raanv  a  day  in  face  of  an  eight  per  cent, 
dividend."  "And  now  he  will  be  traas- 
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ported  !  "  broke  in  Dunn,  from  the  depth  of  a 
reverie.  "  Many  don't  mind  it !  "  said  Hankes. 
"  How  do  you  mean — not  mind  it  ?  "  asked 
Dunn  angrily.  "  Is  deportation  to  a  penal 
colony  no  punishment !  "  "I  won't  go  that 
far,"  replied  Hankes ;  "  but  when  a  man  has 
left  things  comfortable  at  home,  it's  not  the  bad 
thing  people  generally  imagine."  "  I  don't 
understand  you,"  said  Dunn,  shortly.  "  Well, 
take  Sir  John  Chcsham's  caso  as  an  instance. 
He  was  the  founder  of  that  great  swindle,  the 
Greenwich  Royal  Bank.  When  they  trans- 
ported him,  Lady  Chesham  went  out  with  tho 
next  mail  packet,  took  a  handsome  house  and 
furnished  it,  and  then,  waiting  till  Sir  John  got 
his  ticket  of  leave,  she  hired  him  as  a  footman. 
And  what's  more,  they  that  used  to  qdurrel  all 
day  long  at  home  hero,  are  now  perfect  turtle 
doves.  To  be  sure,  there  is  something  in  tho 
fact  that  she  has  to  seud  in  a  quarterly  report  of 
his  conduct ;  and  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to 
threaten  short  rations  and  wool-carding  to  a 
refractorv  husband."  —  Davenport  Dunn.  By 
Charles  Lever. 

The  Piedroontcsc,  and  indeed  all  Italians,  at 
the  present  day,  smoke  like  Germans  and  spit 
like  Yankees.  Tobacco  has  forced  back  Eu- 
ropean civilizatian  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
vile  habit  is  gaining  ground,  at  least  south  of 
the  Alps.  A  smoker  is  of  necessity  an  unclean 
animal,  and  our  smokers  are  even  fouler  than 
the  foul  practice  need  mako  them.— G'allenga't 
Piedmont. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  NEW  NOVELIST.* 
The  readers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
during  the  past  year  were  set  speculating  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,  which  were  obviously  the  production  of 
a  peculiar  and  remarkable  writer,  whose  style 
showed  little  or  no  family  resemblance  with 
that  of  any  living  author.  The  republication 
of  these  stories  in  two  volumes,  with  the  name 
of  George  Eliot  attached,  has  done  little  to- 
wards satisfying  curiosity,  since  the  suspicion 
is  pretty  general  that  George  Eliot  is  an  as- 
sumed name,  screening  that  of  some  studious 
clergyman,  a  Cantab,  who  lives,  or  has  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  country,  who 
is  the  father  of  a  family,  of  High  Church  ten- 
dencies, and  exceedingly  fond  of  children, 
Greek  dramatists,  and  dogs.  Thus  much  in- 
ternal evidence  suggests.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  indifferent  as  to  the  rest  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  George  Eliot  is  a  new  novelist, 
who  to  rare  culture  adds  rare  faculty,  who 
can  paint  homely  every-day  life  and  ordinary 
characters  with  great  humor  and  pathos, -and 
is  content  to  rely  on  the  truth  of  his  pictures 
for  effect.  Considering  how  unfamiliar  most 
of  us  arc  with  life  in  its  romantic  and  adven- 
turous forms,  and  with  men  and  women  of 
colossal  proportions,  it  is  strange  that  writers 
rarely  have  the  courage  or  the  talent  to  de- 
pict the  characters  and  experiences  which  they 
and  we  know  so  well,  but  fly  off  at  a  tangent 
of  improbability  as  soon  as  their  pens  touch 
paper.  George  Eliot  has  the  courage  and 
•  the  talent  to  paint  what  he  knows,  and  only 
what  he  knows.    As  he  says  :— 

"  At  least  eighty  out  of  a  hundred  of  your 
adult  male  fellow-Britons  returned  in  the  last 
census,  are  neither  extraordinarily  silly,  nor 
extraordinarily  wicked,  nor  extraordinarily 
wise ;  their  eyes  are  neither  deep  and  liquid 
with  sentiment,  nor  sparkling  with  suppressed 
witticisms ;  they  have  probably  had  no  hair- 
breadth escapes  or  thrilling  adventures  ;  their 
brains  are  certainly  not  pregnant  with  genius, 
and  their  passions  have  not  manifested  them- 
selves at  all  after  the  fashion  of  a  volcano. 
They  are  simply  men  of  complexions  more 
or  less  muddy,  whose  conversation  is  more  or 
less  bald  and  disjointed.  Yet  these  common- 
place people — many  of  them — bear  a  con- 
science, and  have  felt  the  sublime  prompting 

*  Scents  of  Clerical  Life.  By  George  Eliot. 
2  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London:  W.  lilackwood 
and  Sons.  / 

[The  whole  of  this  Volume  has  appeared  in  the 
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to  do  a  painful  right ;  they  have  their  unspoken 
sorrows,  and  their  sacred  joys ;  their  hearts 
have  perhaps  gone  out  towards  their  first- 
born, and  they  have  mourned  over  the  irre- 
claimable deau.  Nay,  is  there  not  a  pathos 
in  their  very  insignificonce — in  our  comparison 
of  their  dim  ana  narrow  existence  with  the 
glorious  possibilities  of  that  human  nature 
which  they  share  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  you  would  gain  unspeaka- 
bly if  you  would  learn  with  me  to  see  some  of 
the  poetry  and  the  pathos,  the  tragedy  and 
the  comedy,  lying  in  the  experience  of  a  hu- 
man soul  that  looks  out  through  dull  grey 
eyes,  and  that  speaks  in  a  voice  of  quite  or- 
dinary tones." 

He  has  made  us  weep  over  this  pathos,  and 
laogh  over  this  comedy  ;  and  he  has  done  so 
with  a  quiet  truth  which  we  find  in  few  of  his 
centemporaries.  We  read  the  Clerical  Scenes 
as  they  appeared,  month  by  month,  and  we 
have  re-read  them  in  these  volumes  with  even 
fresh  admiration.  But  instead  of  forestalling 
the  reader's  enjoyment  by  sketching  a  meagre 
outline  of  the  stories,  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  their  style  and  treatment. 

11  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton  "  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  curate  who 
on  eighty  pounds  a  year,  has  to  support  a 
wife  and  six  children  in  decency,  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  congregation. 
Here  is  a  subject  thoroughly  commonplace. 
The  man  himself  is  wholly  commonplace. 
Yet  the  story  is  not  only  interesting,  but  per- 
fectly fresh  and  original— the  character  is  not 
only  a  distinct  individuality,  but  one  which 
appeals  to  and  wins  our  deepest  sympathy. 
We  do  not  admire  Barton  j  indeed  we  rather 
laugh  at  him ;  yet  the  laughter  is  tempered 
by  sympathy,  and  we  like  Irim  for  the  same 
reasons  that  we  like  many  other  common- 
place people — because  of  his  charming  wife, 
his  charming  children,  his  misfortunes,  and 
his  position.  He  is  not  handsome,  he  is  not 
wise,  he  is  not  even  nobly  virtuous  : — 

11  Look  at  him  as  he  winds  through  the  lit- 
tle churchyard !  The  silver  light  that  falls 
aslant  on  church  and  tomb,  enables  you  to  see 
his  slim  black  figure,  made  all  the  slimmer  by 
tight  pantaloons,  as  it  flits  past  the  pale  grave- 
stones. He  walks  with  a  quick  step,  and  is 
now  rapping  with  sharp  decision  at  the  vicar- 
age door.  It  is  opened  without  delay  by  the 
nurse,  cook,  and  housemaid,  all  at  once — that 
is  to  say,  by  the  robust  maid-of-all-work,  Nan- 
ny ;  and  as  Mr.  Barton  hangs  up  his  hat  in 
the  passage,  you  see  that  a  narrow  face  of  no 
particular  complexion — even  the  small-pox 
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that  has  attacked  it  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
mongrel,  indefinite  kind— with  features  of  no 
particular  shape,  and  an  eve  of  no  particular 
expression,  is  surmounted  by  a  slope  of  bald- 
ness gently  rising  from  brow  to  crown.  You 
judge  him,  rightly,  to  be  about  forty.  The 
nouse  is  quiet,  for  it  is  half-past  ten,  and  the 
children  nave  long  been  gone  to  bed.  He 
opens  the  sitting-room  door,  but  instead  of 
seeing  his  wife,  as  he  expected,  stitching  with 
the  nimblest  of  fingers  by  the  light  of  one 
candle,  he  finds  her  dispensing  with  the  light 

of  a  candle  altogether.    She  is  softly  pacing  husband,  and,  in  his. way,  valued  his  wife  as 
up  and  down  by  the  red  firelight,  holding  in 
her  arms  little  Walter,  the  year-old  baby,  who 
looks  over  her  shoulder  with  large  wide-open 
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make  sunshine  and  a  soft  pillow  for  the  jx>or 
devil  whose  legs  are  not  models,  whose  efforts 
are  often  blunders,  and  who  in  general  gets 
more  kicks  than  halfpence.  She — the  sweet 
woman — will  like  it  as  well ;  for  her  sublime 
capacity  of  loving  will  have  all  the  more 
scope ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  Mrs.  Barton's 
nature  would  never  have  grown  half  so  an- 
gelic if  she  had  married  the  man  you  would 
perhaps  have  had  in  your  eye  for  her — a  man 
with  sufficient  income  and  abundant  personal 
I'd  at.     Besides,  Amos  was  an  affectionate 


eyes,  while  the  patient  mother  pats  his  back 
with  her  soft  hand,  and  glances  with  a  sigh  <U 
the  heap  of  large  and  small  stockings  lying 
unmended  on  the  table." 

Yet  he  had  a  divine  wife,  and  is  loved  by  her 
with  the  love  of  woman  : — 

"  Soothing,  unspeakable  charm  of  gentle 
womanhood!  which  supersedes  all  acquisi- 
tions, all  accomplishments.  You  would  never 
have  asked,  at  any  period  of  Mrs.  Amos  Bar- 
ton's life,  if  she  sketched  or  played  the  piano. 
You  would  even  perhaps  have  l»een  rather 
scandalized  if  she  had  descended  from  the  se- 
rene dignity  of  being  to  the  assiduous  unrest 
of  doing.  Happy  the  man,  you  would  have 
thought,  whose  eye  will  rest  on  her  in  the 
pauses  of  his  fireside  reading  —  whose  hot, 
aching  forehead  will  be  soothed  by  the  contact 
of  her  cool,  soft  hand — who  will  recover  him- 
self from  dejection  at  his  mistakes  and  failures 


his  best  treasure." 

To  make  a  hero  out  of  such  a  curate  re* 
quired  steadfast  faith  in  the  power  of  truth, 
and  disregard  of  conventions.  The  same  dis- 
regard qf  circulating-library  principles  is  seen 
in  the  portrait  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gilfil,  whose 
love  story  forms  the  second  of  these  sketches. 
We  are  introduced  to  Mr.  Gilfil  when  he  is 
old ;  his  romance  has  been  lived ;  he  has 
loved  and  suffered  ;  but  instead  of  our  being 
called  upon  to  weep  over  a  wasted  life,  and  to 
pity  a  noble  ruin,  we  are  forced  to  love  and  ad- 
mire a  quite  ordinary  mortal,  caustic,  benevo- 
lent, active,  somewhat  miserly,  and  given  to 
the  evening  solace  of  a  pipe  and  gin-and- 
water.  George  Eliot  knows  that  many  re- 
fined lady  readers  may  be  offended  by  this 
termination  of  Mr.  GilfiTs  romance  : — 

44  I  Int.  in  the  first  place,  dear  ladies,  allow 
me  to  plead  that  gin-and-water,  like  obesity, 
or  baldness,  or  the  gout,  does  not  exclude  a 


in  the  loving  light  of  her  unreproaching  exes  !  Vost  amount  of  antecedent  romance,  any  more 


You  would  not,  perhaps,  have  anticipated  that 
this  bliss  would  fall  to  the  share  of  precisely 
such  a  man  as  Amos  Barton,  whom  you  have 
already  surmised  not  to  have  the  refined  sen- 
sibilities for  which  you  might  have  imagined 
Mrs.  Barton's  qualities  to  be  destined  by  pre- 
established  harmony.  But  I,  for  one,  do  not 
grudge  Amos  Barton  this  sweet  wife.  I  have 
all  my  life  had  a  sympathy  for  mongrel  un- 
gainly dogs,  who  are  nobody's  pets;  and  I 
would  rather  surprise  one  of  them  by  a  pat 
and  a  pleasant  morsel,  than  meet  the  conde- 
scending advances  of  the  loveliest  Skye-ter- 
rier  who  has  his  cushion  by  my  lady's  chair. 
That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  way  of  the  world  : 
if  it  happens  to  see  a  fellow  of  fine  propor- 
tions and  aristocratic  mien,  who  makes  no 
faux  pas,  and  wins  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  it  straightway  picks  out  for  him 
the  loveliest  of  unmarried  women,  and  says, 
There  would  be  a  proper  match  !  Not  at  all, 
say  I :  let  that  successful,  well-shapen,  dis- 
creet, and  able  gentleman  put  up  with  some- 
thing less  than  the  best  in  the  matrimonial 
department ;  and  let  the  sweet  woman  go  to 


than  the  neatly  executed  44  fronts  "  which  you 
may  some  day  wear,  will  exclude  your  pres- 
ent possession  of  loss  expensive  braids.  Alas, 
alas !  we  poor  mortals  are  often  little  better 
than  wood-ashes — there  is  small  sign  of  the 
sap,  and  the  leafy  freshness,  and  the  bursting 
buds  that  were  once  there ;  but  wherever  we 
see  wood-ashes,  we  know  that  all  that  early 
fulness  of  life  must  have  been.  I,  at  least, 
hardlv  ever  look  at  a  bent  old  man,  or  a  wiz- 
cned  old  woman,  but  I  see  also,  with  my  mind's 
eye,  that  Past  of  which  they  are  the  shrunken 
remnant,  and  the  unfinished  romance  of  rosy- 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes  seems  sometimes  of 
feeble  interest  and  significance,  compared 
with  that  drama  of  hope  and  love  which  has 
long  ago  reached  its  catastrophe,  and  left  the 
poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and  dusty  stage,  with 
all  its  sweet  garden-scenes  and  fair  perspec- 
tives, overturned  and  thrust  out  of  sight. ' 

Once  more  Is  the  boldness  of  this  writer 
shown  in  his  choice  of  "  Janet's  repentance'* 
— the  third  and  finest  of  these  Clerical  Scenes. 

He  calls  upon  us  to  accept  as  a  heroine  a  wo- 
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roan  driven  by  ill-treatment  and  misery  to  | 
that  un poetical,  but  unhappily  too  real,  refuge 
— wine !  This  tragic  sin  is  dealt  with  at  once 
delicately  and  boldly ;  and  the  story  of  her 
repentance  and  victory  is  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic scenes  we  know.  A  beautiful,  impulsive, 
loving  woman  is  shown  us  in  her  .  sin  a;id  in 
her  rescue ;  and  the  influence  exerted  over 
her  mind  by  the  sympathetic  earnestness  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tryan— whose  persecutions  and 
sorrows  also  form  an  important  element  in 
the  story — is  represented  in  a  style  so  truth- 
ful that  we  seem  to  be  reading  an  actual  bio- 
graphy. 

While  commending  the  truthfulness  of  the 
characters  and  incidents,  we  must  make  one 
exception.  The  episode  of  Mr.  Tryan's  early 
love  and  sorrow  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is 
one  of  the  incidents  hackneyed  in  fiction ; 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  among  inci- 
dents so  fresh  as  those  of  the  Clerical  Scenes. 
Another  objection  we  must  urge,  although  it 
is  purely  technical.  In  "  Mr.  Gifil's  Love 
Story"  a  great  mistake  in  art  is  made  in  the 
construction — there  are  no  less  than  three  ret- 
rospects in  it.  One  is  enough,  in  all  con- 
science. When  the  story  fairly  commences, 
it  proceeds  with  due  rapidity. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  writer  who 
selects  topics  so  unlike  those  of  other  novel- 
ists, and  who  disregards  conventions  in  con- 
ception, will  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  slip- 
slop and  conventions  of  expression  which 
make  the  generality  of  novels  difficult  to  read 
twice.  In  no  page  of  these  volumes  have  we 
noticed  writing  for  writing's  sake,  or  phrases 
flung  out  at  hazard.  The  language  always 
expresses  distinct  ideas,  and  the  epithets  are 
chosen  because  they  are  fitting.  Indeed,  so 
far  from  carelessness  being  the  fault  of  the 
style,  we  should  rather  urge  the  objection  of 
a  too-constant  elaboration,  especially  in  the 
earlier  pages,  where  almost  every  sentence 
seems  finished  into  an  epigram  or  an  aphor- 
ism. The  pudding  is  often  too  profuse  in 
plums — too  scanty  in  connective  dough.  In- 
stead of  simply  referring  to  the  village  organ- 
ist, he  refers  to  "  a  collector  of  small  rents, 
differentiated  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
into  an  organist ;  "  the  curate's  hat  "  shows  no 
symptoms  of  taking  to  the  hideous  doctrine 
of  expediency,  and  shaping  itaelf  according 
to  circumstances ;  "  and  "  the  human  animal 
of  the  male  sex  was  understood  to  be  per- 
petually athirst,  and  '  something  to  drink  ' 


was  as  necessary  a  '  condition  of  thought '  as 
Time  and  Space."  Casual  phrases  like  these 
betray  a  mind  of  philosophic  culture,  but  they 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  style.  When  the 
author  is  describing  scenery,  which  he  does 
with  poetic  felicity,  or  in  his  emotional  and 
reflective  passages,  the  style  has  none  of  these 
literary  betrayals.  Here,  for  example  is  a 
passage  we  admire : — 

"The  inexorable  ticking  of  the  clock  is 
like  the  throb  of  pain  to  sensations  made 
keen  by  a  sickening  fear.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  great  clockwork  of  nature.  Daisies  and 
buttercups  give  way  to  the  brown  waving 
grasses,  tinged  with  the  warm  red  sorrel ; 
the  waving  grasses  are  swept  away,  and  the 
meadows  lie  like  emeralds  set  in  the  bushy 
hedgerows ;  the  tawny-tipped  corn  begins  to 
bow  with  the  weight  of  the  full  ear ;  the 
reapers  are  bending  amongst  it,  and  it  soon 
stands  in  sheaves ;  then,  presently,  the 
patches  of  yellow  stubble  lie  side  by  side 
with  streaks  of  dark  red  earth,  which  the  ' 
plough  is  turning  up  in  preparation  for  the 
new-thrashed  seed.  And  this  passage  from 
beauty  to  beauty,  which  to  the  nappy  is  like 
the  flow  of  a  melody,  measures  for  many  a 
human  heart  the  approach  of  foreseen  an- 
guish— seems  hurrying  on  the  moment  when 
the  shadow  of  dread  will  be  followed  up  by 
the  reality  of  despair." 

And  this,  which  fol'ows  a  satirical  description 
of  a  market-town 

"To  a  superficial  glance,  Milby  was  noth- 
ing but  dreary  prose :  a  dingy  town,  sur- 
rounded by  flat  fields,  lopped  elms,  and 
sprawling  manufacturing  villages,  which  crept 
on  and  on  with  their  weaving-shops,  till  they 
threatened  to  graft  themselves  on  the  town. 
But  the  Bweet  spring  came  to  Milby  notwith- 
standing :  the  elm-tops  were  red  with  buds ; 
the  churchyard  was  starred  with  daisies  ;  the 
lark  showered  his  love-music  on  the  flat 
fields;  the  rainbows  hung  over  the  dingy 
town,  clothing  the  very  roofs  and  chimney* 
in  a  strange  trunsfiguring  beauty.  And  so  it 
was  with  the  human  life  there,  which  at  first 
seemed  a  dismal  mixture  of  griping  worldli- 
ness,  vanity,  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  fumes 
of  brandy :  looking  closer,  you  found  some 
purity,  gentleness,  and  unselfishness,  as  you 
may  have  observed  a  scented  geranium  giv- 
ing forth  its  wholesome  odors  amidst  blas- 
phemy and  gin  in  a  noisy  pothouse." 

Some  of  the  aphorisms,  of  which  we  might 
quote  many  did  space  permit,  are  as  well  ex- 
pressed as  they  are  justly  thought.  Here 
are  three : — 

"  But  it  is  with  men  as  with  treet:  if  you 
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lop  off  their  finest  branches,  into  which  they 
were  pouring  their  young  life-juice,  the 
wounds  will  be  healed  over  with  some  rough 
boss,  some  odd  excrescence ;  and  what  might 
have  been  a  grand  tree  expanding  into  lib- 
eral shade,  is  but  a  whimsical  misshapen 
trunk.  Many  an  irritating  fault,  many  an 
unlovely  oddity,  has  come  of  a  hard  sorrow, 
which  has  crushed  and  maimed  the  nature 
just  when  it  was  expanding  into  plenteous 
beauty ;  and  the  trivial  erring  life  which  we 
visit  with  our  harsh  blame,  may  be  but  as  the 
unsteady  motion  of  a  man  whose  best  limb 

is  withered." 

•  ••••• 

"  It  is  a  sad  weakness  in  us,  after  all,  that 
the  thought  of  a  man's  death  hallows  him 
anew  to  us ;  as  if  life  were  not  sacred  too — 
as  if  it  were  comparatively  a  light  thing  to 
fail  in  love  and  reverence  to  the  brother  who 
has  to  ciimb  the  whole  toilsome  steep  with 
us,  and  nil  our  tears  and  tenderness  were  due 

to  the  one  w  ho  is  spared  that  hard  journey." 

•  ••••• 

"  The  wrong  that  rouses  our  angry  pas- 
sions finds  only  a  medium  in  us ;  it  passes 
through  us  like  a  vibration,  and  we  inflict 
what  we  have  suffered." 

We  know  not  whether  George  Elliot  has 
most  power  over  tears  or  laughter ;  but  as 
humor  is  a  rarer  quality  than  pathos,  we  are 
disposed  to  admire  his  humor  most.  It  is 
very  genuine,  and  not  only  plays  like  lam- 
bent flame  amid  the  descriptions,  but  ani- 
mates the  dialogues  with  dramatic  life.  And 
this  leads  us  to  notice  another  merit  in  these 
stories — the  characters  are  not  only  true  por- 
traits, but  they  are  living  beings.  Their 
feelings  and  motives  arc  seen  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  their  natures  and  conditions,  their 
talk  is  individual,  belongs  strictly  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  author.  Hence  oven  the  little 
scraps  of  village  gossip,  or  kitchen  talk,  in- 
troduced to  carry  on  the  story,  have  an  inde- 
pendent life-like  value.  Whether  the  dialect 
is  correctly  or  incorrectly  given,  we  cannot 
say,  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  lan- 
guage is  that  of  peasants,  farmers,  and  ser- 
vants, not  the  language  of  fiction.  For  ex- 
ample, two  woman  are  discussing  mourn- 
ing :— 

" '  Some  folks  can't  a-bear  to  put  off  their 
colors,'  she  remarked;  'but  that  was  never 
the  way  i'  my  family.  Why,  Mrs.  Parrot, 
from  the  time  I  was  married  till  Mr.  Higgins 
died,  nine  year  ago  come  Candlemas,  I  niver 
was  out  o'  black  two  year  together.' 

M  *  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Parrot,  who  was  con- 
scious of  inferiority  in  this  respect,  •  there 


isn't  many  families  as  have  had  so  many 
deaths  as  yours,  Mrs.  Higgins.' 

M  Mrs.  Higgins,  who  was  an  elderly  widow, 
•  well  left,'  reflected  with  complacency  that 
Mrs.  Pnrrot's  observation  was  no  more"  than 
just,  and  that  Mrs.  Jennings  very  likely  be- 
longed to  a  family  which  had  had  no  funerals 
to  speak  of." 

And  here  are  cook  and  housemaid  discussing 
their  master  and  mistress  : — 

u  1 1  wouldn't  stan'  bein'  mauled  as  she  is 
by  no  husband,  not  if  he  was  the  biggest  lord 
i'  the  land.  It's  poor  work  bein'  a  wife  at 
that  price  :  I'd  sooner  be  a  cook  wi'out  per- 
kises,  an'  hev  roast,  an'  boil,  an'  fry,  an'  bake 
all  to  mind  at  once.  She  may  well  do  as  she 
does.  I  know  I'm  glad  enough  of  a  drop  o' 
summal  myself  when  I'm  plagued.  I  feel 
very  low,  like,  to-night :  I  think  I  shall  put 
my  beer  i'  the  saucepan  an'  warm  it' 

44  *  What  a  one  you  are  for  warmin'  Tour 
beer,  Betty  !  I  couldn't  abide  it— nasty  bitter 
stuff!' 

44  4  It's  fine  talkin' ;  if  you  was  a  cook  you'd 
know  what  belongs  to  bein'  a  cook.  It's  none 
so  nice  to  hev  a  sinkin'  at  your  stomach,  I 
can  tell  you.  You  wouldn't  think  so  much 
o'  fine  ribbins  i'  your  cap  then.' 

44  4  Well,  well,  Betty,  don't  be  grumpy. 
Liza  Thomson,  as  is  at  Phipps's,  said  to  me 
last  Sunday, 41 1  wonder  you  II  stay  at  Demp- 
ster's," she'savs, 44  such  g'oins  on  as  there  is." 
But  I  says, 44  There's  things  to  put  up  wi*  in 
ivery  place,  an'  you  may  change,  an'  change, 
an' "not  better  "yourself  when  all's  said  an' 
done."  Lors !  why,  Liza  told  me  herself  as 
Mrs.  Phipps  was  as  skinny  as  skinny  i'  the 
kitchen,  for  all  they  keep  so  much  company  ; 
and  as  for  follyers,  she's  as  cross  as  a  turkey- 
cock  if  she  finds  'em  out.  There's  nothin'  o' 
that  sort  i'  the  missis.  How  pretty  she  come 
an'  spoke  to  Job  last  Sunday :  There  isn't  a 
good-natur'der  woman  i'  the  world,  that's  my 
belief — an'  hansome  too.  I  al'ys  think  there's 
nobody  looks  half  so  well  as  the  missis  when 
she's  got  her  'air  done  nice.  Lors !  I  wish 
I'd  got  long  'air  like  her— mv  'air's  a-comin' 
off  dreadful.' 

44  4  There'll  be  fine  work  to-morrow,  I  ex- 
pect,' said  Betty,  4  when  the  master  comes 
home,  nn'  Dawes  a-swearin'  as  he'll  niver  do 
a  stroke  o'  work  for  him  again.  It'll  be  good 
fun  if  he  sets  the  justice  on  him  for  cuttin' 
him  wi'  the  whip;  the  master'll  p'raps  get  his 
comb  cut  for  once  in  his  life ! ' 

44  4  Why,  he  was  in  a  temper  like  a  fi-end 
this  morning,'  said  Kitty.  4 1  dare  say  it  was 
along  o' what  had  happened  wi'the  missis.  We 
shall  hev  a  pretty  house  wi'him  if  she  doesn't 
come  back — he'll  want  to  be  leatherin'  us,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  He  must  hev  somethin' t' 
ill-use  when  he's  in  a  passion.' 
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" 4  I'd  tek  care  ho  didn't  leather  me — no, 
not  if  lie  was  my  husban'  ten  times  o'er  j  I'd 
pour  hot  drippm'  on  him  sooner.  But  the 
missis  hesn't  a  sperrit  like  me.'" 

Sometimes  the  wit  serves  to  feather  the 
shaft  of  a  good  remark,  as — "  Slander  may 
be  defeated  by  equanimity;  but  courageous 
thoughts  will  not  pay  your  baker's  bill,  and 
fortitude  is  nowhere  considered  legal  tender 
for  beef."  Again,  when  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  others  believing  in  us  if  we  are 
to  believe  in  ourselves,  he  says  : — 

"  Let  me  be  persuaded  that  my  neighbor 
Jenkins  considers  me  a  blockhead,  and  I  shall 
never  shine  in  conversation  with  him  any- 
more. Let  me  discover  that  the  lovely  Pooebe 
thinks  my  squint  intolerable,  and  /  .shall 
never  be  able  to  fix  her  blandly  with  my  dis- 
engaged eye  again." 


We  have  abstained  from  giving  any  hint  of 
the  conduct  of  the  stories,  lest  the  reader's 
pleasure  should  be  diminished  ;  and  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  a  very  few  salient  points. 
The  extracts  have  sufficed  to  show  that 
George  Eliot  is  a  new  writer — or,  if  a  writer 
already  known,  one  who  has  adopted  a  de- 
cidedly new  style.  The  work  has  satire,  but 
the  satire  is  loving ;  it  has  pathos,  but  the 
tears  make  human  nature  more  beautiful ;  it 
is  homely  in  its  pictures,  but  they  are  con- 
nected with  our  most  impassioned  sensibilities 
and  our  daily  duties ;  it  is  religious,  without 
cant  or  intolerance ;  and  as  Ituskin  says  of 
a  good  book,  "  It  may  contain  firm  assertion 
or  stern  satire,  but  it  never  sneers  coldly,  nor 
asserts  haughtily  ;  and  it  always  leads  you  to 
love  or  reverence  something  with  your  whole 
heart." 


Old  and  New  Literature  oh  tiiei 
Borders. — Fifty  years  ago  scarcely  a  cottage 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland  but  contained  on  its 
window-shelves  conies  of  "  Chevy-chase,"  "Sir 
William  Wallace,  "  Sir  James  tho  Rose."  and 
other  historical  hulluds,  alongside  tho  well-worn 
lam  lis  Bible  and  the  works  of  Boston,  Erskine, 
and  other  Scots  worthies.  Almost  ©very  mother 
delighted  to  recite  and  sing  to  her  children  the 
productions  of  Scotland's  ancient  minstrels ; 
and  few  there  were  of  the  young  who  could  not 
talk  of  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  But 
things  are  sadly  changed  ;  tho  works  of  the  old 
divines  are  pushed  into  a  corner,  where  they  lie 
musty  and  moth-eaten  ;  the  ballads,  which  cele- 
brated the  deeds  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  the  fiery- 
Douglas,  and  heroic  Percy,  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Instead  of  the  Bible  and  tho  works 
of  the  old  Fathers,  trashy  tracts  arc  to  be  found, 
and  the  place  of  the  ballad  literature  is  filled  by 
weekly  and  monthly  serials  of  a  very  doubtful 
kind.— 77ie  History  and  Antiquities  of  Iioxbury- 
s/u're. 


Pure  Air. — It  is  not  only  necessary  that 
men  may  have  sufficient  air  to  breathe,  hut  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  air  for  the.  ajxtrtment  itself  in 
which  thoy  live,  as  well  as  for  the  men  who 
inhabit  it.  Tho  influence  of  impuro  air  is  not 
only  exercised  upon  tho  men  through  their 
breathing  organs,  but  tho  surface  of  their  IkmIics, 
their  clothes,  their  scats,  their  tables,  beds  and 
bed-clothes,  tho  walls  of  the  apartments ;  in 
short,  the  free  surfaces  of  every  thing  in  contact 


I  with  the  air  of  the  place  become  more  or  less 
impure,  a  harbor  of  fouiltts,  a  means  of  impreg- 
nating every  cubic  foot  of  air  with  poison,  un- 
less the  whole  apartment  has  its  atmospheric 
contents  continuously  changed,  so  that  every 
thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  freshened  by  a 
constant  supply  of  pure  air. — Medical  Times, 
May  1,  1858. 

A  Shrewd  Doc— There  is  a  largo  dog  on 
Peak's  Island,  that  with  much  sedatencss  watches 
from  day  to  day  the  arrival  of  the  pleasure 
parties,  and  attaches  himself  for  the  day  to  tho 
party  that  carries  the  largest  basket.  He  has 
been  observed  to  do  this  on  several  occasions. 
Among  several  parties  on  Wednesday,  he  saw 
but  one  with  a  basket,  and  he  took  to  that  as 
readily  as  a  duck  does  to  water.  Ho  goes  in  for 
the  largest  supplies.  Wo  noticed  this  dog  last 
year,  on  several  occasions,  billeting  himself  upon 
strangers.  Ho  is  at  his  old  habits  again,  and 
means  to  have  his  forage  cheap  this  summer. — 
Portland  Advertiser. 

Love  and  Friendship.— Love  is  the  shadow 
of  the  morning,  which  decreases  as  the  day  ad- 
vances. Friendship  is  tho  shadow  of  the  even- 
ing, which  strengthens  with  the  setting  sun  of 

The  Other  Side. — A  writer  has  compared 
friendship  to  our  shadows,  and  a  better  com- 
parison was  never  made  ;  for  while  we  walk  in 
the  sunshine  it  sticks  to  us,  but  the  moment  wo 
enter  the  shade  it  deserts  us. 
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From  Household  Word*. 
THREE  SCENES  FOR  THE  STUDY. 

Scene  I.   Diana  de  Poictiers  and 
Caillette. 

D.  Caillette  1  by  those  lowered  eyes  I 
often  thought 
You  loved  me. 

C  Madame,  where  we  dare  not  love 

We  may  adore. 

D.         Speak  plainly.    Dost  thou  love  me  ? 
Rise,  simpleton  !    If  thou  dost  love  me,  save 
My  father,  whom  a  cruel  doom  awaits. 
The  king  hath  sworn  it :  and  the  king  hath  said 
Truth,  if  it  leaves  the  world,  shall  rest  with 
kings. 

C.  Is  this  encouragement  to  plead  for  pardon 
Against  his  oath  ? 

D.  Argue  not.    Save  my  father 
He  raised  up  thine,  and  gave  the  rank  to  thee, 
Where  none  stands  higher  in  favor. 

C.  Ah !  God  knows, 
God,  who  will  pardon  me,  that,  when  tho  post 
Of  Fool  was  forced  on  me,  I  seiz'd  my  dirk 
And  would  have  stabhed  myself:  unfriendly 

hand 

Seiz'd  mine,  and  left  mo  life,  grief,  shame,  dis- 
grace. 

D.  Thy  noble  form,  thy  nobler  manners,  give 
The  power  of  scorn  to  thee  :  grief  we  will  share, 
Disgrace  we  never  will.    The  worst  disgrace, 
In  all  men's  eyes  is  that  which  kings  inflict : 
Their  frown  the  gravest  shudder  at ;  the  block 
Blackens  beneath  it :  such  my  father's  doom. 
Give  the  king  verses,  let  him  call  them  his; 
Give  witticisms  ;  they  win  where  pity  fails  ; 
Trv  thou  but  these,  and  we  may  hope  success. 

C.  Could  Francis  seo  that  look,  and  kiss  that 

hand 

I  now  have  kist  and  dare  to  hold,  but  dare  not 
(Lest  my  heart  break)  release  .  .  . 

D.  Go,  win  my  suit, 
For  thou  canst  win  it,  and  none  other  can. 

Go,  tarry  not. 

C  The  word  wings  me  away  ; 

For  the  first  time  I  go  hence  willingly. 

Scene  II.   Diana  and  Caillette. 

D.  Well  hast  thou  sped,  Caillette  !    It  ill  be- 
seems 

To  show  my  gratitude  within  these  walls ; 
Beside,  I  hasten  to  the  court  to  thank 
Our  gracious  monarch  for  his  clemency  : 
To  thee  I  owe  it  all. 

C.  'Tib  only  Fools 
Who  plead  for  mercy  to  an  angry  king. 
I  of  all  fools  am  the  most  fortunate. 
Many  are  merry,  few  of  them  are  happy, 
I  am"  for  life.    I  will  ask  one  more  favor. 

D.  Ask  any. 

C.  None  from  you,  my  sovran  lady ; 


One  from  our  sovran  lord. 
D.  What  can  that  be  » 

C.  Freedom  from  court,  from  courtier,  and 

from  king. 

Oh !  would  God  grant  me  evermore  to  kneel 
Upon  these  fragrant  rushes,  close  before 
The  tapestry  where  tread  these  slender  feet ! 

D.  Hush"!  hear  you  not  the  horses  tramp  the 

stones 

Under  the  archway  ?    Manv  days  of  rest, 
Since  my  disquietude  hath  kept  me  in, 
Make  them  impatient  to  prance  forth  again. 
I  see  you  in  your  fit  habiliments 
Ready  to  come  with  mo. 

C  To  follow. 

D.  No ; 

To  sit  in  front  of  mo,  that  I  may  see 
The  face  of  him  who  saved  my  father's  life. 

Scene  III.   Francis,  Diana,  Caillette, 
Chancellor. 

Fr.  What  means  this  whispering  at  the  fold- 
ing-door, 
Before  the  curtain  and  behind  it  « 

Chan.  Sire  I 

Caillette,  your  Majesty's  appointed  Fool, 
Hath  ventured  to  come  forward  with  a  dame  * 
Who,  from  her  father's  criminality, 
Must  have  ineurr'd  your  Majesty's  ill-will. 

Fr.  Ill-favor  only  can  incur  ill-will 
With  me. 

Chan.  Too  surely  she  is  not  ill-favor'd. 
Fr.  Let  her  then  enter.   Never  would  Cail- 
lette 

Bring  ugly  one  or  cruel  one  to  me. 

Enter  Diana  and  Caillette. 

Fr.  Diana  !  troth !    I  am  well  plcas'd  to 
Thy  beauteous  face  within  this  hall  again. 
Thy  suit  is  granted. 

I).  Gracious  Sire  !  I 

To  offer  my  most  humble  thanks  for  this. 

Fr.  Thou  couldst  have  won  without  an  inter- 
cessor, 

But  thou  hast  chosen  well  in  choosing  him ;  . 
No  one  is  worthier  of  a  lady's  love. 
D.  I  think  so,  Sire  !    He  has  all  mine  where 
God's 

And  your  own  laws  have  sanction *d  it. 
Fr.  None  else  ! 

[  Without  a  reply  she  turns  to  Caillette. 
D.  Caillette  !  take  thou  my  hand  :  before  thy 
king, 

Before  thy  God,  accept  my  gratitude. 

Chan.  By  heaven !  shb  kisses  him  !  For 

shame !  for  shamo  ! 
Fr.  None  but  a  virtuous  woman  dnrcd  do 

thus. 

There  have  been  modest  poets  ;  Caillette  is 
Tho  only  modest  fool  that  ever  lived. 


« 
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From  The  Economist,  12  June. 
GOLD  DISCOVERIES  IN  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICA, 

Gold  discoveries  have  became  so  common 
of  late  years,  that  we  often  forget  in  England 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  their  real  signifi- 
cance. The  news  received  last  week  that  gold 
had  been  discovered  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  British  North  American  territory 
opposite  Vancouver's  Island,  has  called  forth 
scarcely  a  word  of  remark  from  the  English 
press.  Now  no  doubt  the  discover)'  of  the 
gold  itself  is  sufficiently  unimportant.  The 
only  fear  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
gold-fields,  is  that  the  value  of  gold  may  be 
greatly  depreciated  whenever  the  process  by 
which  it  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
placing silver  on  the  continent  of  Europe 


profitable  to  produce  on  the  spot  such  of 
them  as  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  than 
they  can  be  imported,  we  have  a  world  of  real 
wealth  coming  into  existence  which  may  be- 
come before  long  of  far  more  permanent 
value  than  the  metal  which  brought  it  into 
existence.  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  gains  of 
the  gold-fields  decrease  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
surface  has  been  fairly  explored, — the  expense 
and  trouble  of  sinking  to  any  considerable 
depth  being  very  great, — so  that  just  as  the 
real  productive  resources  of  the  country — 
those  resources  which  will  themselves  sustain 
and  remunerate  labor,  instead  of  merely  ex- 
changing for  other  things  which  would  sustain 
and  remunerate  labor — are  beginning  to  be 
developed,  the  fascination  of  the  original  at- 
traction is  beginning  to  wear  off.    It  is  a  very 


comes  to  an  end, — and  this  depreciation  is  in  remarkable  aspect  of  the  recent  gold  discov- 


evcry  way  an  event  to  be  dreaded,  at  least  by 
countries  whose  legal  standard  is  gold.  But 
the  value  of  the  gold  discoveries  is  not  in  any 
way  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  gold. 
It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  the  one  product 
whose  value  in  exchange  is  every  thing,  should 
have  been  discovered  chiefly  in  regions  where 
there  was  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  no 
wealth  at  all  to  exchange,  and -no  inhabitants 
to  exchange  it  The  effect  has  been  that  the 
rich  medium  of  exchange  has  acted  as  a  mag- 
net on  the  populations  of  the  world,  which 
would  have  been  attracted  far  mere  slowly  to 
the  same  regions  simply  for  the  sake  of  their 
natural  productiveness,  and  has  created  a 
world  of  industry  and  real  wealth  where  none 
would  otherwise  have  grown  up.  The  costly 
medium  of  exchange,  which  was  first  adopted 
in  order  to  render  the  spread  of  real  wealth 
more  easy  and  equal,  thus  seems  to  be  further 
effecting  the  same  purpose — of  equalizing  the 
distribution  of  wealth — by  the  mere  law  of 
its  distribution  beneath  the  ground.  It  draws 
industry  to  the  formerly  desert  tracts  of  Aus- 
tralia, California,  and  British  North  America, 
— so  thinning  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
world  of  its  trained  and  most  energetic  labor. 
And  though  the  one  attraction  by  which  they 
are  drawn  thither  is  not  one  which  can  long 
add  much  to  the  real  resources  of  the  world, 
yet  incidentally  that  purpose  is  necessarily 
effected,  and  effected  exactly  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  most  difficult  to  effect.  As  soon 
as  the  labor  employed  in  these  new  gold- 
fields  so  raises  the  demand  for  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  consumption  that  it  becomes  more 


eries,  that  they  have  peopled  with  the  most 
enterprising  and  skilled  industry  of  the  most 
civilized  kingdoms  in  Europe,  countries  which 
might  otherwise  have  waited  for  centuries  to 
be  peopled, — and  then,  when  the  true  and 
permanent  resources  of  these  countries  are 
once  fairly  brought  to  light,  a  great  portion  of 
the  labor  drawn  thither  by  the  gold  is  en- 
listed in  these  really  productive  undertakings. 

It  seems  now  pretty  certain  that  the  gold 
region  of  California,  which  has  already  peo- 
pled by  its  attractions  a  nearly  barren  coast, 
really  extends  northwards,  and  though  not 
hitherto  proved  to  exist  in  Oregon,  it  at  all 
events  re-appears  directly  to  the  North  of  the 
line  which  divides  British  territory  from  the 
United  States  on  the  mainland  opposite  Van- 
couver's Island.  Great  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  found  in  the  Frazer  river,  which 
empties  itself  into  Bellingham  bay  just  oppo- 
site the  island,  and  again  further  inland  in 
the  Thompson  river  it  has  been  discovered  by 
the  Indians.  The  miners  of  California  were 
abandoning  their  operations  for  the  richer 
surface  diggings  of  the  Frazer  river,  and  the 
population  of  the  British  island  of  Vancouver 
were  also  flocking  to  the  opposite  coast.  The 
chief  mines  on  the  Frnzer  river  are  distant 
about  75  miles  from  Bellingham  bay — the 
bay  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory and  just  below  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  British  and  United  States  posses- 
sions. Bellingham  which  is  just  opposite  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  Vancouver's  Island,  will 
therefore  become  the  great  starting  point  for 
the  mines,  and  none  will  have  so  many  new 
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opportunities  of  commerce  ac  will  those  in- 
habitants of  that  fertile  island  who  choose  to 
resist  the  gold  rage  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
the  gold-diggers  with  food.  Vancouver's 
Island  has  a  soil  and  climate  which  cannot 
but  profit  by  this  rush  of  population  to  its 
neighborhood.  Its  latitude  is  that  of  Great 
Britain,  but  its  climate  must  not  be  tried  hy 
the  standard  of  the  same  latitude  on  the 
East  coast  of  America.  The  Western  coast 
is*  a  far  milder  and  finer  climate,  and  the 
island  contains  about  16,000  square  miles  of 
fine  soil.  It  is  divided  from  the  continent  of 
America  by  a  sound  which  contains  more  than 
one  fine  harbor  and  much  good  shelter  for 
ships.  We  cannot,  therefore,  well  overesti- 
mate the  influence  on  its  resources,  and  the 
resources  of  the  neighboring  American  ter- 
ritory of  Washington,  which  will  be  exercised 
by  tins  flow  of  industry  and  wealth  into  its 
neighborhood.  Not  only  will  a  large  market 
be  suddenly  opened  for  the  sale  of  all  the 
produce  of  this  fertile  region,  but  a  maritime 
trade  must  be  drawn  thither  from  England, 
the  United  States,  and  from  China  by  the 
gold  exports,  which  will  probably  develop 
many  new  resources  besides  those  of  mere 
agriculture. 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  be  the  perma- 
nent result  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coast  of 
British  North  America  and  the  neighboring 
island,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate 
effect  must  be  to  open  a  new  market  for 
British  manufactures.  It  is  sometimes  the 
custom  now  to  depreciate  the  value  of  new 
markets.  And  doubtless  if  the  only  effect  of 
them  were  to  raise  the  price  of  the  products 
exported  thither,  and  to  give  us  in  return 
superfluous  supplies  of  an  article  like  gold,  of 
which  the  value  is  mainly  an  exchange  value, 
— so  that  a  smaller  quantity  representing  a 
greater  value  per  ounce  would  be  of  as  much 
use  to  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
exchanges  as  a  larger  quantity  representing  a 
less  value  per  ounce, — we  might  well  question 
the  imjwrtance  of  new  markets  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  But  this  cannot  easily  be 
the  only  result,  At  first,  no  doubt,  it  is  the 
main  result  of  such  discoveries  as  the  Austra- 
lian and  Californian  gold  mines.  But  soon,  as 
we  have  hinted,  a  fresh  and  more  important 
result  follows.  The  gold-diggers  attract  capi- 
tal and  producers  of  all  kinds  in  proportion 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  country.    It  soon 


becomes  evident  which  of  the  products  that 
are  at  first  always  imported  to  the  gold  dis- 
trict could  be  produced  at  better  advantage 
in  the  neighborhood.  Where  the  facilities 
for  such  production  are  marked  and  decisive, 
the  import  trade  ceases,  and  soon  an  export 
trade  of  those  products  will  commence.  The 
facilities  for  production  being  special  and 
local,  the  production  in  the  new  country  will 
supersede  much  of  the  production  in  the  old, 
which  will  then  have  more  capital  and  labor 
to  spare  for  branches  of  production  in  which 
it  has  a  more  decisive  advantage.  In  this 
way  capital  and  industry  are  economized,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  in- 
creased. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  very  time  in 
which  these  temptations  have  sprung  up  to 
draw  labor  to  British  North  America,  the 
folly  of  the  Californian  Government  has  alien- 
ated a  large  section  of  its  own  industrial 
population,  and  given  them  a  motive  for 
migrating  to  the  neighboring  British  terri- 
tory. The  Times  correspondent  from  San 
Francisco  tells  us  that  «  A  bill  to  prohibit 
negro  immigration,  and  to  place  the  colored 
people  now  in  the  country  under  severe  re- 
strictions, is  Oh  its  progress "  through  the 
Californian  Legislature.  The  colored  people, 
not  choosing  to  submit  to  the  degradation 
have  determined  to  abandon  the  country,  and 
200  had  already  emigrated  to  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  same  Bill  provides  against  the 
immigration  of  the  Chinese,  and  debars  them 
from  working  in  the  mines  after  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  from  its  passing.  It  is 
quite  needless  to  point  out  the  folly  as  well 
?s  the  injustice  of  such  measures  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  which  is  anxiously  competing 
for  the  labor  of  the  world.  We  have  shown 
that  the  advantage  of  the  gold-fields  to  these 
regions  and  to  the  world  at  large  does  not  lie 
mainly  in  the  gold,  but  in  the  equalizing  result 
produced  on  the  distribution  of  population, 
and  the  certain  though  secondary  tendency  to 
develop  a  really  productive  field  of  industry. 
But  these  effects  are  produced,  not  by  the 
gold  itself,  but  by  the  organization  of  sub- 
sidiary labor  which  congregates  round  the 
gold-finders.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
short-sighted  than  to  alienate  any  class  of  the 
community  which  is  likely  to  become  a  settled 
and  permanent  class, — a  result  which  any 
measure  that  discourages  immigration  and 
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encourages  emigration  of  any  sort  is  certain  the  districts  amidst  which  they  lie.    We  may 

to  effect.    For  even  though  the  Chinese,  for  regard  the  gold-fields,  in  fact,  as  a  HipeikJal 

instance,  be  mere  miners  and  have  no  inten-  bait  for  labor,  much  of  which  is  afterwards  to 

tion  of  remaining  after  their  wealth  is  accum-  be  diverted  to  the  more  useful  work  of  pro- 

ulatcd,  their  expulsion  will  make  the  mining  ducing  commodities  valuable  for  use  as  well 

labor  more  remunerative,  and  the  labor  which  as  for  exchange.   And  if  the  labor  itself  which 

has  been  brought  thither  to  support  the  is  thus  attracted  be  not  valued  and  cherished, 

miners,  less  so.    Its  ultimate  effect  must,  the  highest  uses  of  the  gold-fields  are  sacri- 

therefore,  be  to  retard  the  very  purposes  ficed, — uses  in  comparison  with  which  the 

which  we  have  shown  that  the  gold-fields  gold  itself  is  quite  valueless  to  the  world, 

answer— in  developing  the  other  resources  of  |  whatever  it  be  to  the  individual  discoverers. 


ArTOBIOGnAFItY  OF  COMMISSIONER  YeH. 

— The  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte  publishes  the  follow- 
ing report  of  an  examination  of  Commissioner 
Yeh  on  board  the  Inflexible,  by  an  English 
officer,  before  the  Mandarin  in  question  sailed 
from  Hong-Kong  for  Calcutta.   In  answer  to 

Suestions  the  ex-Viceroy  said — I  was  born  in 
ic  village  of  Kaoh-Tih,  in  the  province  of  Ho- 
Nan.  My  father  was  a  basket  maker,  and  eked 
out  his  income  by  trading  in  rice.  Wo  were 
fourteen  children.  At  an  early  age  I  acquired 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  whenever  I  had  any 
money  I  expended  it  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
After  a  few  years  I  was  considered  as  a  man  cf 
learning  among  the  boys  of  mv  age,  and  when 
the  Inspector-General  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
visited  our  province  every  five  years,  came,  I 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  undergo  an  examination. 
My  request  was  granted  ;  I  came  into  the  schools 
with  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Ta-IIio, 
the  great  book  of  science  of  Confucius,  and  after 
three  days'  successive  examinations  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  "  literate "  of  the  third  class,  and 
attached  as  tutor  to  the  College  of  Khai-Fang 
the  chief  town  in  the  province.  The  Mandarin 
governor  of  Ho-Nan's  attention  was  directed  to 
me,  and  he  chose  me  as  Secretery.  Two  years 
later  he  was  summoned  to  the  capitol,  and  took 
mc  with  him.  During  my  sojourn  at  Pckin  I 
acquired  the  degree  of  literate  of  the  second  and 
of  the  first  class.  My  patron  died,  but  I  had 
been  noticed  by  the  head  of  the  Nuyko,  in  whoso 
hands  also  rested  the  direction  of  the  Emperor's 
"  Cabinet,"  and  attained  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hing-Pou,  or  Tribunal  of  Punish- 
ments. I  won  no  small  distinction  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  in  two 
missions  which  I  was  subsequently  entrusted 
with,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  .noticed  by  the 
sublime  soveriegn  who  rules  over  us.  Finally, 
in  1847,  I  was  associated  with  the  very  worthy 
and  much  regretted  Houang-Nyang-Toung,  who 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  Canton. 
The  country  was  then  a  prey  to  a  terrible  in- 
surrection, which  it  was  necessary  to  suppress. 
The  insurgents  burnt  towns  and  villages  and 
slaughtered  the  inhabitants  by  thousands.  It 
was  necessary  to  stop  them.  The  Viceroy  Sin, 
with  whom  we  were,  gave  no  quarter  to  the 
rebels,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  the  insur- 
rection within  duo  bounds.   He  died  in  1853, 


and  I  succeeded  to  him.  I  followed  his  example, 
and  the  rebellion  gradually  gave  way. 

The  cruelties  which  he  practised  having  l>een 
alluded  to,  he  said  : — Hear  mc.  One  of  the 
rebel  chiefs  was  in  the  habit  of  having  all  tho 
prisoners  he  took  from  us  sawn  between  two 
planks.  I  informed  him  that  I  would  use 
reprisals — put  his  to  death  in  tho  same  way — 
but  bo  had  previously  had  not  less  than  6,000 
men,  many  of  them  officers,  sawn  between  two 
planks. 

English  Officer. — now  many  prisoners  do  you 
think  you  have  executed  t 

Yeh. — About  60,000;  but  the  rebels  have 
slaughtered  more  than  300,000. 

English  Officer. — You  had  many  people  put 
to  death  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  insur- 
rection ? 

Yeh. — Why,  fancy.  The  province  of  Canton 
is  a  kind  of  refuge  for  all  thieves  and  murderers 
in  the  empire  who  escape  from  justice.  I  saw 
that  crimes  wero  frcqucut,  and,  therefore,  ordered 
frequent  executions ;  but  the  people  thus  put  to 
death  were  always  thieves  and  murderers,  who 
almost  invariably  confessed  their  crimes. 

English  Officer.— You  don't  seem  to  havo 
been  popular  in  the  city. 

Yen. — I  never  discovered  that  I  was  unpopu- 
lar. I  know  the  people  feared  me.  and  kept 
quiet.  The  public  peace  in  the  city  was  never 
disturbed,  trade  prospered,  and  people  grew  rich. 
The  Emperor,  my  immortal  master  to  reward 
mo,  had  conferred  upon  me  tho  title  Wan-tzio, 
tho  highest  of  all,  and  had  authorized  me  to  tako 
tho  surname  of  Mingin-Chin.  As  to  tho  re- 
proach of  having  availed  myself  of  my  position 
to  accumulate  wealth,  it  is  false.  I  am  rich  in 
dignities  and  'titles,  but  poor  in  money.  A 
great  part  of  my  income  I  send  to  my  friends 
and  relatives.  In  the  village  where  I  was  born 
I  have  had  a  temple  built  at  my  own  expense, 
and  have  had  several  dwellings  erected  for  poor 
families.  My  enemies  are  chiefly  in  the  upper 
classes.  They  wish  for  my  downfall  in  order  to 
take  my  place. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte  adds,  that  tho  arrival 
of  the  Inflexible  In  Singapore  Roads,  with  Yeh 
on  board,  had  caused  a  certain  sensation  among 
the  Chinese  population.  Tho  Inflexible  having 
struck  on  her  arrival,  a  rumor  was  got  up  that 
it  was  intended  to  drown  the  Viceroy,  but  it  fell 
naturally  when  tho  tide  floated  off  the  ship. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MRS.  MATHEWS'S  TEA-TABLE  TALK.* 

The  Mathews  family  is  unquestionably  a 
favorite  with  the  public,  and  deservedly  so. 
Most  of  us  have  pleasant  recollections  of  at 
least  some  one  member  of  it.  The  first 
Charles  is,  it  is  true,  beginning  to  be  little 
more  than  a  recollection — the  generation  to 
which  he  used  to  be  44  At  Home"  is  fast  be- 
coming the  past  generation.  Of  the  present 
— and  long  may  he  be  the  present— Charles 
the  Second,  little  need  be  said.  He  is  a  fact 
that  speaks  for  itself;  and  all  theatre-goers 
will  be  glad  when  he  returns  from  America 
with,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  undiminished  spirits 
and  unimpaired  volubility,  though  what  cir- 
cumstances could  affect  either  cannot  be  eas- 
ily imagined.  Mrs.  Mathews's  claims  upon 
public  favor  are  of  a  more  unobtrusive  char- 
acter, and  will  perhaps  be  recognized  by  a 
smaller  circle  than  that  which  in  ready  to  ad- 
mit those  of  her  husband  and  her  son  ;  still 
they  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  No 
book  of  the  gossiping  biography  class  has 
appeared  of  late  years  that  affords  pleasanter 
reading  than  her  Memoirs  of  Charles  Math- 
ews ;  and  without  abnegating  all  pretension 
to  self-respect,  and  all  right  to  be  considered 
a  rational  being,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
"  Jeames  "  out  of  livery  who  waited  on  the 
great  Doctor,  she  has  done  for  the  stage  and 
the  actors  of  her  own  time  very  much  what 
Boswell  did  for  Johnson.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  would  be  a  stony- 
hearted critic  who  would  insist  on  treating 
Mrs.  Mathews's  present  work  with  that  fine 
impartiality  which  he  displays  on  ordinary 
occasions.  If  she  must  be  brought  up  on  the 
charge  of  having  written  a  book,  surely  the 
case  is  one  in  which  any  properly  disposed 
magistrate  will  order  the  prisoner  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  chair  in  the  dock.  Not 
that  there  is  any  great  occasion  for  extra 
leniency  in  the  present  instance.  Tea-Table 
Talk  is,  it  is  true,  as  slight  as  a  book  can 
well  be — being  nothing  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  light  articles  which  have  appeared  at 
different  times  in  the  magazines.  But  then 
it  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing  more,  and 
it  is  with  cases  of  unsupported  pretension  a 
reviewer  should  deal  severely.  To  attack  a 
book  for  want  of  solidity  when  it  only  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  trifle  is  like  accusing  a  grocer 

*  Tea-Table  Tali::  Ennobltd  Actresses  and 
other  Miscellanies.  By  Mrs.  Mathews.  London: 
Newby.  1807. 


of  keeping  adulterated  mocha  when  he  prints 
on  his  labels  M  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee."  In  the  words  of  the  an- 
cient philosopher,  "  Shall  we  ask  of  the 
pomegranate,  4  Why  art  thou  not  a  pump- 
kin ?  *  Shall  we  say  unto  the  omelette  souf- 
Jle'e, 4  We  will  have  none  of  thee,  for  thou 
art  not  Yorkshire  pudding  ?  ' " 

The  greater,  and  what  many  will  no  doubt 
consider  the  best  part  of  these  Sketches, 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  the  surplus  material 
remaining  on  hand  after  the  completion  of 
the  Memoirs.  Those  who  have  read  the 
pleasant  volumes  constituting  that  work  will 
remember  how  they  ran  over  with  theatrical 
anecdotes  and  stage  gossip,  and  will  be  glad 
to  find  Mrs.  Mathews  once  more  chatting 
about  the  oddities  and  amiabilities,  in  fact 
the  humors — to  use  the  word  in  its  old  sense 
— of  the  members  of  her  own  profession. 
This  sort  of  lore  is  becoming  rarer  and  rarer 
every  day.  Now  and  then,  if  we  drop  into 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  city  ohop-bouset  up 
a  court,  like  that  cave  at  Blarney,  "  where  no 
daylight  enters  " — and  where  civilization,  ap- 
proaching in  the  form  of  silver  forks,  car- 
peted floors,  and  comfortable  seats,  has  been 
unable  to  find  its  way— we  may  make  the 
acquaintance  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
always  sits  in  the  same  place,  who  calls  the 
waiter  44  William,"  and  whose  44  go  "  of  whis- 
key is  brought  to  him  without  being  formally 
demanded.  If  we  get  into  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  infor- 
mation about  the  stage  at  the  time  when  he 
was  a  play-goer.  There  is  no  limit  to  his 
stories  about  Liston  and  Incledon,  and  Mun- 
den  and  Bannister — 44  Jack  Bannister,  sir  " — 
about  farces  of  the  good  old  school  that 
flourished  before  extravaganzas  and  bur- 
lesques were  invented,  but  now  buried  in 
somebody's  44  acting  edition  of  standard 
plays."  But  now-a-days  nobody  seems  to 
care  much  about  matters  of  this  sort.  Is  it 
that  we  are  too  wise,  or  too  good,  or  too 
busy  to  enjoy  our  play  in  the  hearty  fashion 
of  forty  years  ago  ?  Or  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
actor  or  of  the  dramatists  of  the  present 
age?  Public  favorites  there  are,  no  doubt; 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  that  essen- 
tially friendly  relation  which  used  to  exist  be- 
tween the  actor  and  his  audience,  exists,  we 
fear,  no  longer.  No  one  is  likely  to  write 
about  our  stage  in  the  affectionate  style  of 
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Charles  Lamb's  essays  "On  the  Acting  of 
Munden,"  "  On  some  of  the  Old  Actors,"  and 
"  Ellistoniana."  And  yet,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  never  was  a  public  less  slow  to  hiss  in-' 
competence  or  carelessness  than  the  public 
of  those  days.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  better  understanding  between  actor 
and  public  than  at  present.  We  are  frigidly- 
polite,  but  at  the  same  time  indifferent. 
Then  the  "  house"  was  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  its  earnestness  was  reflected  by  the 
stage ;  the  determination  on  the  one  side  to 
please  and  on  the  other  to  be  pleased  pro- 
duced a  mutual  reaction. 

Mrs.  Mathews,  in  her  Anecdotes  of  Actors. 
gives  an  amusing  instance  of  this.  In  that 
scene  in  the  play  of  the  Committee,  where 
Obadiah  has  to  swallow,  with  feigned  reluc- 
tance, the  contents  of  a  black  quart  bottle 
administered  to  him  by  Teague,  Munden  was 
observed  one  night  to  throw  an  extra  amount 
of  comicality  and  vigor  into  his  resistance,  so 
much  h  that  Johnstone  ("  Irish  Johnstone  "), 
the  Teague  of  the  occasion,  fired  with  a  nat- 
ural enthusiasm,  forced  him  to  drain  the  bot- 
tle to  the  last  drop.  The  effect  was  tremen- 
dous. The  audience  absolutely  screamed 
with  laughter,  and  Obadiah  was  borne  off 
half  dead,  and  no  wonder.  The  bottle,  which 
should  have  contained  sherry  and  water,  was 
by  some  mistake  half  filled  with  the  rankest 
lamp-oil.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Mathews  tell  the 
rest : — 

"  When  the  sufferer  had  in  some  degree 
recovered  from  the  nausea  the  accident  caused, 
Mr.  Johustone  marvelled  why  Munden  should 
have  allowed  him,  after  his  hrst  taste,  to  pour 
the  whole  of  the  disgusting  liquid  down  his 
throat.  « It  would,'  Johnstone  said,  «have 
been  easy  to  have  rejected,  or  opposed  a 
repetition  of  it,  by  hinting  the  mistake  to 
him.'  Mr.  Munden's  reply— by  gasps — was 
as  follows  :— 

u  '  My  dear  boy — I  was  about  to  do  so — 
but  there  was  such  a  glorious  roar  at  the  first 
face  I  made  upon  swallowing  it,  that  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  spoil  the  scene  by  interrupting 
the  effect,  though  I  thought  I  should  die 
every  time  you  poured  the  accursed  stuff 
down  my  throat.' " 

If  the  circumstances  were  not  so  ludicrous, 
there  would  be  something  almost  noble  in 
such  a  heroic  devotion  to  art.  The  story- 
forms  a  capital  pendant  to  the  essay  on  the 
"  Acting  of  Munden,"  in  which  the  excellences 
of  this  actor  are  quaintly  summed  up  thus : — 


"A  tub  of  butter,  contemplated  by  him, 
amounts  to  a  Platonic  idea.  He  understands 
a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity."  "  He,  and 
he  alone,"  says  Elia,  "  literally  makes  faces ; 
applied  to  any  other  person,  the  phrase  is  a 
mere  figure,  denoting  certain  modifications 
of  the  human  countenance."  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  effect  produced  by  a  per- 
former thus  gifted  under  the  influence  of 
lamp-oil  must  have  been  a  glorious  roar. 
Another  of  the  actors,  immortalized  by  Lamb, 
is  the  subject  of  a  tolerably  long  paper  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Mathews's  volumes.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  an  omission,  especially  consider- 
ing the  authoress's  opportunities,  had  she 
passed  over  the  dignified,  eccentric  Robert 
William  Elliston.  In  this  sketch  will  be 
found  an  amusing  anecdote,  showing  that 
Elliston'B  "  great  style "  was  sometimes  of 
practical  utility  in  getting  him  out  of  a  man- 
agerial scrape.  We  refer  the  reader  to  head- 
quarters, for,  though  politeness  prevents  us 
from  charging  Mrs.  Mathews  with  prolixity, 
it  must  be  confessed  she  gives  uncommonly 
good  measure  in  her  stories. 

Among  the  extra-theatrical  portions  of  the 
book,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
which  contains  Recollections  of  the  Countess 
of  Cork,  of  lion-hunting  celebrity — the  lady 
to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  so  naively  made 
amends  for  calling  her  a  dunce,  and  at  whose 
house  the  unfortunate  Boswell  misbehaved. 
Apropos  of  Johnson,  the  following  is  one  of 
Lady  Cork's  reminiscences.  No  apology  is 
needed  for  an  anecdote  about  the  Doctor  un- 
less it  be  stale,  and  this,  we  think,  will  be  new 
to  most  of  our  readers  : — 

u  1  You  knew  Dr.  Johnson  ? '  said  a  gentle- 
man to  her.  '  Knew  Dr.  Johnson ! '  answered 
she ;  '  why,  he  was  my  bosom  friend.  I'll 
tell  you  a  story  of  him.  He  was  sitting  by 
me,  and  in  the  neat  of  his  conversation,  be- 
gan pinching  my  knee — I  was  young  then. 
I  bore  it  a  little  while,  and  then  remonstrated. 
"  Madam,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon — but  one  must  have  a  quieting  mo- 
tion:"" 

It  was  not  enough  for  Lady  Cork  to  see 
her  lions  feed.  She  was  fond  of  trying  to 
make  them  roar,  whether  they  would  or  not 
— to  M  tumble,"  as  Charles  Mathews  used  to 
call  it.  Mathews,  himself,  at  one  of  her  din- 
ners, when  a  delay  occurred'  between  two  of 
the  courses,  was  called  upon  to  "  sing  one  of 
his  delightful  songs  while  the  next  course 
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was  being  prepared."  To  his  honor  be  it 
said,  he  declined.  On  another  occasion 
Theodrre  Hook  was  fairly  driven  out  of  the 
house  by  similar  importunity,  and  took  a  very 
characteristic  revenge.  The  dining-room 
windows  were  open,  and  the  guests,  among 
whom  was  the  poet  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  were  plainly  discernible  from  the 
street.  Hook,  therefore  chartered  a  small- 
boy — no  doubt  shrill  and  impudent  as  the 
London  small-boy  generally  is — to  shock  the 
propriety  of  the  party  by  the  invocation — 
"  Jolly  Sam  Rogers,  tip  us  a  song  ! " 

Of  all  the  characters  that  frequented  the 
Mathews's  cottage  at  Fulham,  Theodore 
Hook  was  unquestionably  the  strangest.  His 
genius — for  it  was  genius,  though  not  of  a 
high  order — was  sui  generis,  a  thing  that 
stood  alone,  like  some  odd  Australian  animal 
that  is  a  class  in  itself;  and  one  of  its  pecu- 
liarities was  that  we  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
take  it  on  hearsay.  The  best  of  his  works 
are,  after  all,  but  second-rate  productions. 
As  Mrs.  Mathews  says  of  him — 

u  Those  who  knew  him  only  from  his  writ- 
ings knew  but  a  very  slight  portion  of  the 
surpassing  faculties  of  his  mind.  His  pen 
failed  to  do  the  writer  justice — it  never  fully 
exhibited  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  genius. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  talent  was  essentially  oral, 
and  refused  to  give  itself  wholly  to  a  more 
permanent  means  of  sustaining  his  reputa- 
tion.   Mr.  Hook's  early  love  of  fun  was  uncon- 1 


trollable;  his  perceptions  of  the  ridiculous 
keen  and  unerring;  and  his  desire  to  amuse 
himself  and  others  with  his  observations  and 
experiment  upon  folly  and  credulity  was  irre- 
sistible." 

In  fact,  Nature,  by  her  gifts,  seems  to  have 
intended  him  for  the  embodiment  of  a  life- 
long farce,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  judiciously  assisted  Nature  by  making 
him  Accountant-General  of  the  Mauritius. 
It  is  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  contemporaries 
and  personal  friends  that  we  must  judge  of 
him.  Of  these  few  had  such  opportunities 
as  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  she  has  availed  herself 
of  them  by  putting  down  some  of  her  recol- 
lections of  him  in  the  form  of  a  kindly  and 
affectionate  essay. 

Of  course  extracts  can  no  more  convey  a 
notion  of  a  book  of  this  sort  than  a  single 
gherkin  can  give  a  general  idea  of  a  bottle 
of  mixed  pickles.  But  from  what  we  have 
said,  and  from  what  we  have  quoted,  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  perceive  this  much, 
that  it  is  a  book  to  be  begun  at  the  end,  or 
in  the  middle,  or  at  the  beginning,  as  taste 
may  direct.  It  is  just  the  book  to  be  taken 
up  during  "  the  five  or  six  impatient  minutes 
before  dinner  is  quite  ready,"  or  while  you 
are  waiting  for  the  day  to  clear  up,  or  while 
somebody  is  upstairs  putting  on  her  bonnet — 
in  fact,  during  any  indefinite  five  minutes 
|  that  may  be  thirty,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 


Hope. — "  Truo  hope  is  grounded  in  God ' 
only  ;  that  he  will  bless  us  ;  that  ho  may  be  as 
an  anchor  of  tho  soul,  sure  and  steadfast."— 
Hcb.  vi  17-19. 

If  vou  do  not  trust,  rely,  and  stay  yourselves 
on  Cfirist,  or  hope  in  him,  you  make  no  better  ' 
use  of  him  than  if  he  were  u  broken  reed  ;  and 
if  you  would  stay  yourselves  on  tho  Lord,  you 
must  look  upon  him  as  your  God ;  as  tho  J 
prophet  teachvtli — "  Let  him  trust  in  the  name 
of  tho  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God." — Isa.  i. 
10.— Marshall. 

"  Hope  is  a  sensible  emotion  of  our  nature, 
excited  by  tho  perception  of  somo  attainable 
good ;  and  this  expectation  is  enlivened  with  j 
joy  in  proportion  to  the  sense  and  persuasion  we 
have  of  the  probability  of  possessing  tho  good  1 


we  want.  If  this  expectation  is  -strong  and 
lively,  it  is  always  indulged  with  pleasure." — 
Iiyland. 

"  What  is  hope  ?  It  is  tho  livclv  animating 
expectation  of  some  future  good,  after  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  which,  the  de-ires  of 
the  heart  are  earnestly  excited." — Rom.  viii.  25, 
28.—  Temple  of  Truth. 

"  Hope  is  the  case,  yea,  tho  life  of  our  hearts, 
that  else  would  break,  yea,  die  within  us.  De- 
spair is  no  small  part  of  hell ;  God  cherishcth 
hope,  as  ho  is  the  lover  of  souls  ;  Satan,  our 
enemy,  cherishcth  despair,  when  his  way  of 
blind  presumption  failcth.  As  fear  is  a  foretaste 
of  evil  before  it  is  felt,  so  hope  doth  anticipate 
and  foretaste  salvation,  before  it  is  possessed." 
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From  The  Spectator. 

COLONEL  GRAHAM'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR.* 

Like  Colonel  Macdougalls  "  Campaigns  of 
HannibtA,"  this  Elementary  Bistory  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Art  of  War  deals  with  his- 
tory only  from  the  military  point  of  Tiew. 
No  matter  how  important  a  victory  or  a 
defeat  might  he  as  a  political  event,  it  is 
nothing  to  Colonel  Graham,  unless  it  dis- 
covers some  new  principle  in  strategy,  or 
tactics,  or  illustrates  some  old  one.  Professor 
Creasy's  "  decisive  battles  of  the  world  "  excite 
little  or  rather  no  attention  for  themselves, 
or  even  for  their  consequences.  Several  are 
not  mentioned  ;  some  have  been  so  loosely 
described  that  no  judgment  as  to  the  art  dis- 
played can  be  formed  respecting  them;  in 
others  usually  considered  of  the  last  import- 
ence  upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind  —  as 
Charles  Mnrtel's  defeat  of  the  Mahometans 
at  Tours,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  great 
deal  of  science  to  describe. 

The  book  is  of  course  primarily  addressed 
to  the  military  students,  but  it  will  possess 
interest  for  that  class  of  readers  who  wish  to 
acquire  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  war,  to 
enable  them  to  peruse  the  numerous  modern 
military  histories  with  a  fuller  understanding. 


with  notices  of  changes  in  the  formation  or 
organization  of  armies  till  we  reach  the  dark 
ages.  During  the  best  part  of  a  thousand 
years  military  science  was  extinct  in  Europe, 
and  men  fought  41  any  how";  the  English, 
however,  at  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt, 
discovering  a  kind  of  soldierly  "  mother  wit " 
which  managed  to  gain  the  day. 

"  In  all  these  battles  the  English  display  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  French  that  sort  of 
instinct  which  in  times  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism takes  the  place  of  tactics.  The  idea 
of  making  use  of  a  strong  position  to  com- 
pensate for  inferiority  in  numbers  displays 
also  some  reflection  and  judgment ;  and,  in 
the  fact  of  the  gendarmerie  being  made  to 
fight  on  foot  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  English 
had  some  faint  conception  at  that  time  of  the 
necessity  of  regularly-organized  infantry  fit  to 
receive  and  give  the  shock  of  battle." 

With  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  of 
France,  who  expelled  the  English,  Colonel 
Graham  dates  the  restoration  of  the  military 
art.  In  a  strictly  scientific  sense  it  was  rather 
the  period  from  which  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  army  began,  though  on  a  small  scale. 
War  upon  a  large  scale  and  with  the  instinc- 
tive perception  of  circumventing  an  enemy 
was  waged  in  the  great  contests  of  the  Em- 


After  some  general  observations  on  the  causes  peror  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First, 
of  war  as  seated  in  human  nature,  the  Colonel  ;  The  military  art  perhaps  was  not  exhibited 


exhibits  the  elements  of  an  army  in  its  great 
divisions  of  personnel  and  materiel,  its 
branches  or  "  arms  "— cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  the  modes  .of  manocuvering,  and  so 
forth.  He  then  expounds  the  principles  of 
war;  which,  though  resolving  themselves  into 
Napoleon's  maxim,  "  the  art  of  being  strongest 
on  a  given  point,"  odmit  of  infinite  variety  in 
their  practical  application  ;  the  great  mathe- 
matical law  being  the  "  oblique  attack,"  by 
which  in  fact  the  Napoleonic  maxim  is  for  the 


'till  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  the  last  of  whom  is  reckoned  as 
"  one  of  the  founders  of  the  system  of  modern 
warfare."  Really  scientific  modern  war  prob- 
ably dates  no  farther  back  than  Turenne, 
since  whose  time  it  has  received  illustrations 
and  discoveries  by  various  commanders,  more 
especially  by  Marlborough,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Napoleon. 

For  readable  effect  there  is  too  much  in 
Colonel  Graham's  Elementary  Jlistory.  In- 


most part  scientifically  attuined.  Having  i  stead  of  only  presenting  great  battles  of  dis- 
thus  cleared  the  ground,  the  Colonel  proceeds  covery  as  it  were,  which  clearly  exhibit  a  prin- 
to  narrate  military  history  on  the  plan  already  i  ciplc  for  the  first  time,  or  illustrates  some 
indicated.  Some  notice  is  taken  of  Greek  recognized  principle  in  a  very  high  degree, 
tactics  and  of  early  Greek  battles  as  Mara-  the  author  goes  on  with  a  continuous  narra- 


thon ;  but  the  first  genuine  application  of 
military  science  was  by  Epaminondas,  whose 
great  battles  were  all  won  secundum  artem, 
and  with  a  distinct  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  that  has  never"  been  exceeded.  Other 
ancient  campaigns  or  battles  are  recounted 
*  Elementary  IVstwy  of  the  Program  of  the  Art 
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tive,  not  exactly  of  small  battles,  for  they 
often  seem  mainly  introduced  as  being  great 
battles ;  but  of  battles  which  do  not  exhibit 
in  a  striking  manner  a  new  law  of  war  or  any 
remarkable  illustration  of  an  established  rule. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  full  minuteness  is 
needful  in  an  elementary  exposition.  And 
possibly  it  is ;  but  it  is  destructive  of  the  effect 
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that  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more 
comprehensive  and  graphic  treatment. 

The  style  is  rather  clear  than  forcible 
better  adapted  for  criticism  than  description  ; 
and  this  is  evidently  an  advantage  in  a  didactic 
book,  where  a  thorough  understanding  is  of 
far  more  consequence  than  a  brilliant  impres- 
sion. Traces  of  compilation  are  visible  in  the 
more  modern  period,  as  if  the  author  were 
interweaving  extracts  from  other  writers  in- 
stead of  mastering  the  matter  and  reproduc- 
ing it. 

Although  battles  form  the  principal  subject, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  organization  of  armies  among 
different  nations  will  be  found,  as  well  as  of 
what  may  be  called  their  internal  economy. 
There  are  also  judgments  more  or  less  elabor- 
ate on  the  leadiug  generals,  of  which  this  on 
the  Great  Duke  may  serve  as  an  example. 

"  In  respect  to  the  influence  produced  by 
Wellington  on  the  progress  of  the  art  of  war, 
although  his  campaigns  tend  to  confirm  the 
great  truths  of  the  science,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  created  or  brought  into  practice  any- 
important  principles  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  science  which  had  not  been  previously 
illustrated  in  the  operations  of  Napoleon,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  other  celebrated  gen- 
erals. 

M  At  the  same,  time  it  may  be  claimed  for 
"Wellington  that  he  had  a  system  of  his  own, 
which  forms  an  important  and  interesting  sub- 
ject for  reflection  and  discussion. 

M  The  combination  of  the  defensive  with 
the  offensive,  generally  used  by  Wellington, 
has  been  thus  described  by  various  military 
■writers. 

M  In  the  Peninsula,  and  more  particularly 
in  Portugal,  he  had  under  his  command  a 
mass  of  native  troops,  better  adapted  to  act 
as  light  troops  and  harass  the  enemy  in  his 
operations  than  for  a  pitched  or  regularbattle. 

"  Having  experienced  the  fiery  ardor  of  the 
French  attack,  the  impetuosity  of  columns 
led  by  Massena  and  Ney,  he  devised  very 
skilfully  the  means  of  first  blunting  the  force 
of  that  impetuosity  and  then  overcoming  it 

"  His  plan  was  to  choose  positions  very 
difficult  of  access  ;  the  approaches  he  covered 
with  clouds  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tirail- 
leurs, thoroughly  conversant  with  the  art  of 
taking  advantage  of  inequalities  of  ground; 
his  artillery  he  placed  partly  on  the  tactical 
crest  of  the  position,  partly  a  little  in  rear  of 
it. 

"  By  these  means  he  shattered  the  columns 
on  the  march  by  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  whilst  his  excellent  J  Julian 
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infantry,  100  paces  behind  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  was  kept  in  reserve  without  being  ex- 
posed. 

"  When  the  columns  reached  the  summit, 
fatigued,  out  of  breath,  and  already  decimated, 
a  general  discharge  from  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery of  the  second  line  burst  upon  them,  fol- 
lowed up  immediately  by  a  charge  upon  their 
half  disordered  masses. 

"  This  description  has  only  reference  to  the 
campaigns  of  Wellington  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ;  rugged  countries  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  troops  com- 
posing his  army,  such  a  system  was  perfectly 
suited.  In  the  campaign  in  Belgium  a  mod- 
ification of  this  system  was  necessarily 
adopted. 

"The  position  at  Waterloo  was  on  a  pla- 
teau, with  a  gentle  slope  in  front  of  it,  form- 
ing a  glacis,  over  which  the  infantry  had  a 
magnificent  range  of  fire,  and  its  effects  were 
terrific.  The  flanks  of  the  British  were  well 
protected,  and  Wellington  could  observe  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  from  the  summit  of 
the  plateau  while  his  own  were  in  a  greut 
measure  concealed.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages it  still  remains  a  question  whether  his 
system  would  have  been  successful  on  that 
day,  if  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances  had 
not  lent  their  aid. 

"  We  admire  the  sagacity  with  which  the 
various  materials,  or  nationalities,  placed  in 
Wellingtons  hands  were  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  one  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  his  operations,  as  far  as  respects 
the  art  of  war,  U  his  almost  constant  use  of 
deployed  lines  two  deep. 

"  I  lis  successes  in  the  Peninsula,  and  at 
Waterloo,  gained  with  the  troops  so  formed, 
and  generally  attributed  to  the  deadly  fire  of 
his  lines  of  infantry,  have  given  rise  to  con- 
troversial discussions  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  the  formation  of  troops  in  columns 
and  in  lines. 

"  In  these  discussions,  highly  useful  in  some 
respects,  the  tendency  in  too  many  instances 
has  unfortunately  been  to  reduce  the  system  of 
war  to  absolute  rules,  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
decide  absolutely  that  troops  should  on  all 
occasions  be  formed  either  in  column  or  in 
line. 

u  The  locality  in  which  they  are  to  act,  na- 
tional character,  and  othcrcircumstances  must 
be  considered  by  the  general ;  and  it  is  for 
his  genius  to  decide  when  and  where  the  one 
formation  or  the  other  may  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous." 

The  closing  passage  is  one  of  general  in- 
terest, indeed  of  use,  as  it  raises  the  question 
of  the  future  effect  of  improvement  in  small 
arms. 
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"  The  description  of  fire-arms  lately  intro- 
duced for  infantry  is  a  subject  for  considera- 
tion also,  in  regard  to  the  influence  which  it 
may  be  destined  to  exercise  on  the  result  of 
future  wars. 

"  During  the  late  campaigns  at  Alma  and 
Inkerman,  the  allies  had  an  advantage  in 
being  armed  with  the  mini6 ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage, through  superiority  of  weapon,  is  not 
likely  to  occur  in  any  future  war  between  Eu- 
ropean powers,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
these  improved  arms  will  be  brought  into 
general  use ;  but  there  still  remains  the  ques- 
tion :  will  this  weapon  have  any  influence  on 
tactics  ?  Will  whole  armies  be  disposed  in 
skirmishing  order?  or  will  it  still  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  lines  deployed,  either  of  bat- 
tallions  in  columns  or  in  line  ?  Will  battles 
become  duels  with  the  musket ;  in  which  the 
two  sides,  without  manoeuvring,  will  continue 
firing  at  each  other  until  one  party  or  the 
other  is  either  put  to  flight  or  destroyed  ? 


"The  opinion  of  Joraini  is,  that  notwith- 
standing the  perfection  to  which  arms  have 
been  brought,  and  the  murderous  effects  of 
the  mini6  at  Alma  and  Inkerman,  two  armies 
encountering,  and  wishing  to  engage  in  bat- 
tle, cannot  thus  fire  at  each  other  from  a  dis- 
tance throughout  the  day.  One  or  other 
must  advance  and  make  an  attack ;  and  that, 
therefore,  ultimate  success  will  depend,  as 
heretofore,  on  the  most  skilful  manoeuvring, 
according  to  the  great  tactical  principle  of 
bringing  the  preponderating  mass  on  the  de- 
cisive point  at  the  decisive  moment." 

A  chronological  table  of  "  military  events 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  recent  siege  of 
Lucknow,"  is  added  to  the  history.  It  is  full 
and  useful,  but  it  would  have  been  more  so, 
had  a  little  essential  military  criticism  been 
dropped  into  the  notices. 


Causes  of  the  Depopulation  ok  Thout 
Stkeams. — Every  one  who  bus  lived  a  score  of 
years  in  the  neighborhood  of  monntain  or  spring 
brooks,  remembers  when,  in  such  and  such  a 
stream  trout  were  abundant,  whore  scarcely  one 
is  now  ever  taken.  "  What  has  beeomo  of 
them  !  "  is  a  question  which  every  one  ha*  been 
asked,  or  has  asked  himself,  a  thousand  times. 
One  says,  "  They  have  been  driven  out  by  saw- 
dust from  mills  erected  upon  the  stream.'  An- 
other, who  lives  where  tanneries  havo  been 
erected,  thinks  "  the  tan  bark  has  killed  or  dis- 
gusted them."  Another  says,  "  Since  the  alders, 
which  used  to  border  the  creek,  have  been  cut 
down  and  the  forest  cleared  away,  they  have 
sought  greater  rctiracy."  Others  say,  "  They 
have  gone  because  trout  will  not  stay  where  j 
there,  is  a  great  deal  of  passing  to  and  fro,  as. 
there  necessarily  is  in  a  thickly  populated  local- 
ity ;  "  and  others  still  insist  that  "  they  have  all 
been  fished  out." 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  not  ono  of  these  reasons 
is  real.  Neither  sawdust,  nor  tan  bark,  nor 
clearings,  nor  dense  ponuiution,  nor  excessive 
fishing,  is  the  cause  of  depopulation.  Some  of 
the  very  best  trout  streams  I  know  of  are  full  of 
Bawdust  and  tan  bark.  The  bottom  of  Cale- 
donia Creek  is  not  only  a  bed  of  sawdust,  but 
the  creek  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population, 
and  has  been  fished,  night  and  day,  for  thirty 
years.  Nevertheless,  in  its  cold,  crystal-like 
water,  trout  are  more  plenty  to-day,  and  more 
arc  taken,  than  ten  years  since.  I  have  been 
more  than  once  surfeited  with  success  in  a  stream 
in  Canada  where  the  sawdust  was  so  thick  that 
it  formed  a  compact  covering  upon  its  surface  ; 
and  every  year  I  take  trout  from  a  little  brook 


in  Connecticut  which  has  been  cleared_and  fished 
for  almost  a  century. 

There  are  three  great  causes  for  the  depopula- 
tion of  trout  streams  :  1st,  the  erection  of  estab- 
lishments upon  them  in  which  lime  is  largely 
used ;  2d,  the  introduction  into  the  streams  of 

1>ike  or  pickerel,  whose  voracity  is,  sooner  or 
atcr,  fatal  to  all  competitors;  and  3dly,  and 
principally,  the  gradual  change  of  tho  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  Trout  will  not  live  long  in 
water  which  is  not,  at  all  seasons,  of  a  tempera- 
ture which  may  not,  in  comparison  with  other 
water,  be  characterized  as  cold.  Other  causes 
besides  those  I  have  named,  sometimes  operate ; 
but,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  tho 
changed  temperature  of  the  water  is  the  cause 
of  tho  absence  of  trout  from  streams  where 
they  were  onco  abundant.— [George  Dawson,  in 
Albany  Evening  Journal. 


LINES, 

Written  under  a  statue  representing  Cupid  with  a 
flaming  torch  reversed. 

TnE  flaming  torch  to  earth's  cold  breast  the 

child  of  Venus  turns, 
Which  when  he  most  essays  to  quench  it  most 

intensely  burns. 
'Tis  ever  thus  with  those  who  seek  to  change 

love's  soaring  course — 
The  greater  the  constraint  they  uso,  tho  greater 

is  its  force  : 

So  'tis  throughout  the  world,  whero  lovo  is  most 

opprcss'd  and  bound, 
E'en  there  its  mightiest  influence,  its  greatest 
strength  is  found. 
—Translated from  the  Dutcli  of  Jan  Kruli. 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 

of  the  Untied  States  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  American  Continent.  By 
George  Bancroft.  Vol.  VII.  (Boston, 
Little  &  Co.;  London,  Triibner  &  Co.) 

In  less  than  a  month  from  this  present  date 
America  will  celebrate  the  eighty-second  an- 
niversary of  her  national  birthday. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  States,  how- 
ever divided  by  political  language  and  sym- 
pathy, by  questions  of  boundary  and  color, 
there  will  on  that  day  be  heard  in  each  city 
and  country  one  unanimous  speech — there 
will  glow  one  confederate  banner. 

From  Massachusetts,  the  eldest,  to  Minne- 
sota and  Arizona,  the  youngest  born, — from 
Indian  Dacotah,  where  the  sun  sheds  an  indis- 
tinct light  on  unassigned  claims  and  encum- 
bered estates  of  green  wood,  to  Spanish  San 
Francisco,  where  it  flaunts  along  the  path  of 
the  ocean  steamer,  and  flings  gold-dust  into 
the  eyes  of  helmsman  and  passenger, — 
through  an  affluent  land  which  eighty  years 
of  labor  have  marvellously  urged,  strengthened 
with  ribs  of  railroad,  quickened  with  almost 
vital  nerves  of  telegraph,  made  to  throb  with 
busy  agencies  and  motive  power  of  invention 
and  manufacture,  blessed  and  made  happy 
with  appreciable  harvests  of  wheat  and  cotton 
and  rice,  no  less  than  two  inappreciable  har- 
vests of  freedom  and  peace, — during  one  day 
business  and  trade  and  political  enmity  will 
pause  to  keep  a  common  jubilee. 

In  honor  of  that  day,  the  waggon  on  the 
prairie  will  have  its  arch  of  leaves,  the  lum- 
ber-raft floating  down  the  Mississippi  will 
attach  to  its  rough  pine-mast  a  July  flag,  the 
steamer  far  out  at  sea  will  hoist  a  garland  at 
the  fore,— a  motley  population,  of  all  hues 
German,  Indian,  civil  and  military,  will  make 
music  in  what,  twenty  years  ago,  were  forest- 
streets,  and  along  the  thirteen  thousand  miles 
of  coast,  from  every  cape  and  headland,  peace- 
ful cannon  will  proclaim  to  the  world  a  decla- 
ration of  American  independence. 

Nor  in  less  favored  climates  will  the  day  be 
forgotten.  Compliment  or  sympathy  will 
deck  with  American  colors  the  harbors  of 
Montreal,  Sydney,  and  Liverpool.  Americans 
will  be  glad  in  Rome,  in  Florence,  and  per- 
haps too  in  Paris, — and  in  token  of  political 
amity  and  fearless  of  clear  and  .open  search, 
the  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  and  President 
Buchanan  will  hang  side  by  side  to  dignify  an 
hospitable  dining-room  at  Richmond. 

LIVINO  AGE.  84 


To  understand  the  precise  reasons  for  na- 
tional pride,— the  motives  which  make  July 
orators  appear  to  a  European  public  some- 
what florid  and  indiscriminate,  apt  to  over- 
charge their  addresses  with  allusions  taken 
from  the  sun  and  the  eagle  and  the  natural 
tendencies  of  empire, — we  have  only  to  turn 
back  some  eighty-two  or  three  years,  and 
reach  the  epoch  at  which  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his 
present  volume  has  arrived.  The  odds  against 
American  independence  at  that  date  were 
tremendous.  Cancelling,  that  is,  from  our 
mental  balance-sheet,  the  imbecility  of  fine  old 
English  ministers,  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy 
of  a  fine  old  English  king,  and  especially  the 
good-natured  bucolic  ease  of  a  fine  old  Eng- 
lish people  ; — giving  England  full  credit  for 
all  these  items,  still  the  adverse  balance 
against  her  Transatlantic  offset  was  great. 
England  was  inert;  like  Asher,  she  desired 
simply  to  continue  on  the  sea-shore,  waring 
her  sceptre  testily  from  time  to  time  at  the 
child  waxing  strong  in  the  unknown  wilder- 
ness across  the  Atlantic.  The  mother  forgot, 
or  could  not  see,  her  child's  silent  growth, 
miscalculated  that  child's  age,  or,  after  the 
manner  of  some  noble  mothers,  was  afraid 
lest  it  should  remind  her  of  her  own;  she 
forgot  the  uncouth  nursery  in  which 
had  been  placed,  how  few  motherly  cares 
she  had  received,  what  traditions  had  been 
bequeathed  her,  in  what  religious  and  civil 
liberty  she  had  been  bred,  how  she  had  grown 
up  in  an  out-door  faith  on  cold  New  England 
hills,  and  learned  justice  and  mercy  and 
divine  international  law  under  the  mystic 
trees  by  the  Delaware.  England  did  not 
care  to  educate  in  self-government ;  she  only 
cared  to  inflict  imperial  customs,  to  curb  her 
child  by  martial  law  and  successive  cess  and 
tax.  Unfilial  that  child  was  not.  A  certain 
divinity,  as  she  thought,  still  hedged  a  crown ; 
but  the  English  blood  in  her,  quickened  by 
Transatlantic  heat,  rose  against  legislative 
Acta  which  she  was  compelled  to  accept  with- 
out remonstrance  or  appeal.  The  acts  of  a 
junto  of  mere  servants  of  the  crown  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  rightly  scorned  to  accept  as 
the  act  of  the  representatives  of  England. 
Boston— came  the  peremptory  order — must 
either  consent  to  receive  an  obnoxious  act,  be 
tortured  into  submission,  her  commerce  must 
cease,  or  henceforward  her  port  be  closed. 
On  the  very  day  that  this  memorable  act  was 
made  known  in  Boston,  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
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proclaimed  King  of  France,  and  thus  in 
Europe  and  in  America  two  revolutions  had 
begun.  There  is  little  need  to  institute  an 
historical  parallel  or  to  compare  kingly  and 
ministerial  wilfulness  or  want  of  will  in  the 
two  countries :— in  any  hemisphere  and  in 
any  time,  M  To  be  weak  is  miserable,  doing  or 
suffering." 

England's  weakness,  like  a  hasty  blow, 
aroused  America  to  a  knowledge  of  her 
strength.  She  had  been  sundered  into 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  into  trader  and 
planter,  into  Northern  and  Southern  factions. 
Rut  the  colony  that  Raleigh  had  planted  re- 
sisted the  insult  offered  to  Puritan  Massachu- 
setts as  a  common  wrong  and  a  common  in- 
dignity. Colonial  pride  and  honor  were  hurt 
in  the  person  of  its  northern  member.  Thir- 
teen States  suffered  in  the  attack  made  upon 
Boston.  The  law  was  anpounced  to  the  rudi- 
mental  Parliament,  convened  for  debate  in 
historical  Faneuil  Hall.  A  simple  and  busi- 
ness-like company,  not  of  talkers  so  much  as 
doers,  Romans  of  later  days,  who  have  come 
from  their  fields,  their  sheep,  or  the  plough — 
quitted  their  daily  melons  and  pumpkins,  and 
trudged  in  from  their  wooden  houses  at 
Roxbury,  Brookline,  Dorchester,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,Lynn,  and  Lexingron.  Captains 
in  the  militia  some  of  them,  congregationalist 
deacons, — all  of  them  men  of  trust,  and 
truth,  and  probity.  Samuel  Adams  of  Bos- 
ton, is  at  their  head,  and  the  words  which  he 
utters  are  still  worthy  of  note : — "  An  em- 
pire," said  he,  "  is  rising  in  America ;  and 
Britain,  by  her  multiplied  oppressions,  is 
accelerating  that  independency  which  she 
dreads.  We  have  a  post  to  maintain,  to  desert 
which  would  entail  upon  us  to  the  curses  of 
posterity.  The  virtue  of  our  ancestors  in- 
spires us :  they  were  contented  with  clams 
and  muscles.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been 
wont  to  converse  with  poverty ;  and  however 
disagreeable  a  companion  she  may  be  thought 
to  be  by  the  affluent  and  luxurious  who  never 
were  acquainted  with  her,  I  can  live  happily 
with  her  the  remainder  of  my  days,  if  I  can 
hereby  contribute  to  the  redemption  of  my 
country." 

These  were  bold  words  to  utter  when  the 
speaker  knew  that  an  order  had  been  issued 
for  his  arrest;  but  General  Gage  was  "an 
ancient  and  quiet "  commander,  and  stole  out 
of  the  way  of  men  of  ascertained  republican 
character.   The  Act  which  closed  the  port  of 


Boston  was  circulated  far  and  wide.  It 
printed  with  a  black  border,  cried  and  burnt 
in  the  streets.  It  kindled  popular  indignation 
in  all  the  States,  except  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  capitals  of  which  wealth  and 
family  traditions  inclined  leading  citizens  to 
hesitate  or  compromise.  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  readily  gave  in  their 
adhesion.  The  Baltimore  planters,  with  In- 
dians on  their  frontier,  and  negro  slaves  that 
were  so  many  hostages  for  their  masters* 
allegiance,  betwixt  the  alternative  of  being 
evicted  from  their  lands  or  retaining  their 
liberty,  did  not  waver.  "  Boston,"  said  they, 
"  is  but  the  first  victim  at  the  altar  of  liberty. 
All  Americans  must  have  one  soul,  and  stand 
by  one  another  unto  death.  Should  they  fail, 
the  constitution  of  the  mother-country  itself 
would  lose  its  excellence."  Virginia,  repre- 
sented by  such  leaders  as  Patrick  Hem*)', 
Richard  Lee,  Jefferson,  and  Washington, 
spoke  out  nobly.  The  last  act  of  the  Assem- 
bly was  to  proclaim  a  fast-day  on  the  day 
when  the  Boston  Port  Act  took  effect  For 
this  act  the  Governor  dissolved  the  Assembly. 
The  members  repaired  to  the  Raleigh  tavern, 
there  passed  resolutions, — and  then,  courte- 
ous gentlemen  as  they  were,  attended  a  ball 
given  in  honor  of  Lady  Dunmore,  the  Gov- 
ernor's wife,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the 
colony.  In  three  weeks  the  great  common- 
wealth had  sprung  to  life.  The  eloquent  ac- 
count of  the  blockade  we  extract  :— 

"On  the  first  day  of  June,  Hutchinson 
embarked  for  England  ;  and  as  the  clocks  in 
the  Boston  belfries  finished  striking  twelve, 
the  blockade  of  the  harbor  began.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  chiefly  traders, 
shipwrights,  and  sailors ;  and  since  no  anchor 
could  be  weighed,  no  sail  unfurled,  no  vessel 
so  much  as  launched  from  the  stocks,  their 
cheerful  industry  was  at  an  end.  No  more 
are  they  to  lay  the  keel  of  the  fleet  mer- 
chantman, or  shape  the  rib  symmetrically  for 
its  frame,  or  strengthen  the  graceful  hull  by 
knees  of  oak,  or  rig  the  well-proportioned 
masts,  or  bend  the  sails  to  the  yards.  The 
kinc  of  that  country  has  changed  the  busy 
workshops  into  scenes  of  compulsory  idleness, 
and  the  most  skilful  naval  artisans  in  the 
world,  with  the  keenest  eye  for  forms  of 
beauty  and  speed,  are  forced  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  fold  their  hands.  Want  scowled  on 
the  laborer,  as  he  sat  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  his  board.  The  sailor  roamed  the 
streets  listlessly  w  ithout  hope  of  employment. 
The  law  was  executed  with  a  rigor  that  went 
beyond  the  intentions  of  its  authors.   Not  a 
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scow  could  be  manned  by  oars  to  bring  an 
ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  bundle  of  hay  from  the 
islands.  All  water  carriage  from  wharf  to 
wharf,  though  but  of  lumber,  or  bricks,  or 
lime,  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  boats  be- 
tween Boston  and  Charlestown  could  not  ferry 
a  parcel  of  goods  across  Charles  River ;  the 
fishermen  of  Marblehead,  when  from  their 
hard  pursuit,  they  bestowed  quintals  of  dried 
fish  on  the  poor  of  Boston,  were  obliged  to 
transport  their  ofFering  in  waggons  by  a  cir- 
cuit of  thirty  miles.  The  warehouses  of  the 
thrifty  merchants  were  at  once  made  value- 
less ;  the  costly  wharves,  which  extended  far 
into  the  channel,  and  were  so  lately  covered 
with  the  produce  of  the  tropics  and  with 
English  fabrics,  were  become  solitary  places ; 
the  harbor,  which  had  resounded  incessantly 
with  the  cheering  voices  of  prosperous  com- 
merce, was  now  disturbed  by  no  sounds  but 
from  British  vessels  of  war.  At  Philadel- 
phia, the  bells  of  the  churches  were  muffled 
and  tolled;  the  ships  in  port  hoisted  their 
colors  at  half-mast ;  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
houses,  except  those  of  the  Friends,  were 
shut  during  tne  memorable  first  of  June.  In 
Virginia,  the  population  thronged  the  churches ; 
Washington  attended  the  service,  and  strictly 
kept  the  fast.  No  firmer  or  more  touching 
words  were  addressed  to  the  sufferers  than 
from  Norfolk,  which  was  the  largest  place  of 
trade  in  that  'well-watered  and  extensive 
dominion,'  and  which,  from  its  deep  channel 
and  nearness  to  the  ocean,  lay  most  exposed 
to  ships  of  war.  '  Our  hearts  are  warmed 
with  affection  for  you,'  such  was  its  message ; 
4  we  address  the  Almighty  Ruler  to  support 
you  in  your  afflictions.  Be  assured  we  con- 
sider you  as  suffering  in  the  common  cause, 
and  look  upon  ourselves  as  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  ties  to  support  you.' ■ 

To  Boston  the  whole  country  looked.  A 
king's  regiment  was  encamped  on  Boston 
Common.  In  Faneuil  Hall  the  delegates  sat 
with  locked  doors.  The  New  England  towns 
sent  rye  and  flour,  sheep  and  fish.  The 
Frenchmen  of  Quebec,  the  Germans  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shehandoak,  Maryland,  and 
Delawere,  sent  in  contributions.  Carolina 
sent  rice,  and  bid  the  Boston  people  "  not  to 
pay  for  an  ounce  of  the  damned  tea."  Men 
of  peace,  Episcopalian  and  Congregationalist 
clergymen,  preached  resistance.  Noble  John 
Adams  spoke  the  general  voice,  "  Swim  or 
sink,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my 
country,  is  my  unalterable  determination." 
Massachusetts  was  to  be  "  regulated  "  by  a 
military  governor  and  council  Her  charters 
were  abolished,  her  judges  and  sheriffs  made 
henceforward  creatures  of  the  Crown,  and 


I  the  right  of  selecting  juries,  and  of  assem- 
bling in  town  meetings,  were  taken  away 
from  the  people.  Massachusetts  was,  indeed, 
in  a  state  of  siege.  But  Boston  would  have 
its  town  meetings,  and  citizens  who  bore 
office  under  the  Crown  were  obliged  to  hang 
their  heads  at  church  and  crouch  in  their 
pews  while  honest  men  walked  past.  The, 
sound  of  revolution  begins  to  be  heard 
"  swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar  "  round  the 
woods  of  Cambridge.  Congress  will  endeavor 
for  the  last  time  to  avert  independence. 
George  Washington  being  convinced  that  no 
thinking  man  in  all  North  America  desires  it, 
— the  voice  of  Chatham  will  be  heard  like  a 
prophetic  wail  in  an  historical  parliament, — 
and  then  "  the  American  jewel "  shall  be 
torn  out  and  flung  away  for  ever  from  the 
crown  of  England. 

From  these  preliminary  dates,  which  oc- 
cupy the  early  chapters  of  the  history,  we 
pass  on  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  where 
another  Emerson,  the  great  preacher  of  the 
place,  is  alert,  gun  in  hand,  powder-horn 
and  pouch  for  balls  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
It  was  a  sweet  April  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can citizens  fell.    Its  hue  is  prettily  given  : — 

"  Day  came  in  all  the  beauty  of  an  early 
spring.  The  trees  were  budding ;  the  grass 
growing  rankly  a  full  month  before  the  sea- 
son ;  the  blue  bird  and  the  robin  gladdening 
the  genial  season,  and  calling  forth  the  beams 
of  the  sun  which  on  that  morning  shone  with 
the  warmth  of  summer ;  but  distress  and 
horror  gathered  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eaceful  town.  There  on  the  green,  lay  in 
eath  the  grey-haired  and  the  young;  the 
grassy  field  was  red  1  with  the  innocent  blood 
of  their  brethren  slain,'  crying  unto  God  for 
vengeance  from  the  ground." 

Now  for  Concord,  where  we  confront  the 
Revolution : — 

"The  officers,  meeting  in  front  of  their 
men,  spoke  a  few  words  with  one  another, 
and  went  back  to  their  places.  Barrett,  the 
colonel,  on  horseback  in  the  rear,  then  gave 
the  order  to  advance,  but  not  to  fire  unless 
attacked.  The  calm  features  of  Isaac  Davis, 
of  Acton,  became  changed  ;  the  town  school- 
master, who  was  present,  could  never  after- 
wards find  words  strong  enough  to  express 
how  his  face  reddened  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. '  I  have  not  a  man  that  is  afraid  to 
go,'  said  Davis,  looking  at  the  men  of  Acton  ; 
and  drawing  his  sword,  he  cried  1  March.' 
His  company,  being  on  the  right,  led  the 
way  towards  the  bridge,  he  himself  at  their 
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head,  and  by  his  aide  Major  John  Buttrick, 
of  Concord,  with  John  Kobinson,  of  West- 
ford,  Lieutenant-Colonal  in  Prescott's  regi- 
ment, but  on  this  day  a  volunteer  without 
command.  Thus  these  three  men  walked  to- 
gether in  front,  followed  by  minute  men  and 
militia,  in  double  file,  trailing  arms.  Thev 
went  down  the  hillock,  entered  the  by-road 
came  to  its  angle  with  the  main  road,  and 
there  turned  into  the  causeway  that  led 
straight  to  the  bridge.  The  British  began  to 
take  up  the  planks ;  the  Americans,  to  pre- 
vent it,  quickened  their  step.  At  this,  the 
British  fired  one  or  two  shots  up  the  river ; 
then  another,  by  which  Luther  Blanchard  and 
Jonas  Brown  were  wounded.  A  volley  fol- 
lowed, and  Isaac  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer, 
the  latter  a  son  of  the  deacon  of  the  Acton 
Church,  fell  dead.  Three  hours  before,  Dans 
had  bid  his  wife  and  children  farewell.  That 
afternoon,  he  was  carried  home  and  laid  in 
her  bed-room.  His  countenance  was  little 
altered  and  pleasant  in  death.  The  bodies 
of  two  others  of  his  company  who  were  slain 
that  day  were  brought  also  to  her  house,  and 
the  three  were  followed  to  the  village  grave- 
yard by  a  concourse  of  the  neighbors  from 
miles  around.  God  gave  her  length  of  days 
in  the  land  which  his  generous  self-devotion 
assisted  to  redeem.  She  lived  to  see  her 
country  touch  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific,  and  when-  it  was  grown  great  in  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  power,  the  United  States  in 
Congress  paid  honors  to  her  husband's  mar- 
tyrdom, and  comforted  her  under  the  double 
burden  of  sorrow  and  more  than  ninety  years. 
As  the  British  fired,  Emerson,  who  was  look- 
ing on  from  his  chaml)er  window  near  the 
bridge,  was  for  one  moment  uneasy,  lest  the 
fire  should  not  be  returned.  It  was  only  for 
a  moment ;  Buttrick,  leaping  into  the  air, 
and  at  the  Rame  time  partially  turning  round, 
cried  aloud,  as  if  with  his  country's  voice, 
4  Fire,  fellow-soldiers,  for  God's  salie  fire ' ; 
and  the  cry,  *  fire,  fire,  fire,'  ran  from  lip  to 
lip.  Two  of  the  British  fell;  several  were 
wounded.  In  two  minutes,  all  was  hushed. 
The  British  retreated  in  disorder  towards 
their  main  body  ;  the  countrymen  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  bridge.  This  is  the  world- 
renowned  battle  of  concord  ;  more  event- 
ful than  Agincourt  or  Blenheim." 

The  crisis  of  the  war  arrives  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  Breed's  Hill.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed :— 

"  The  bells  of  Boston  had  struck  twelve 
before  the  first  sod  was  thrown  up.  Then 
every  man  of  the  thousand  seized  in  his  turn 
the  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  they  plied  their 
tools  with  such  expedition,  that  the  parapet 


soon  assumed  form,  and  height,  and  capacity 
for  defeuce.  4  We  shall  keep  our  ground/ 
thus  Prescott  related  that  he  silently  re- 
volved his  position, '  if  some  screen,  however 
slight,  can  be  completed  before  discovery.' 
The  Lively  lay  in  the  ferry,  between  Boston 
and  Charlestown,  and  a  little  to  the  eastward 
were  moored  the  Falcon,  and  the  Somerset, 
a  ship  of  the  line ;  the  veteran  not  only  set 
a  watch  to  patrol  the  shore,  but  bending  his 
ear  to  catch  every  sound,  twice  repaired  to 
the  margin  of  the  water,  where  he  heard  the 
drowsy  sentinels  from  the  decks  of  the  men- 
of-war  still  cry  :  4  All  is  well.'  Putnam  also 
during  the  night  came  among  the  men  of 
Connecticut  on  the  hill ;  but  he  assumed  no 
command  over  the  detachment.  The  few 
hours  that  remained  of  darkness  hurried 
away,  but  not  till  the  line  of  circumvallation 
was  already  closed.  As  day  dawned,  the 
seamen  were  roused  to  action,  and  every 
one  in  Boston  was  startled  from  slumber  by 
the  cannon  of  the  Lively  playing  upon  the 
redoubt.  Citizens  of  the  town,  and  British 
officers  and  tory  refugees,  the  kindred  of  the 
insurgents  crowded  to  gaze  with  wonder  and 
surprise  at  the  small  fortress  of  earth  freshly 
thrown  up,  and  14  the  rebels,"  who  were  still 
plainly  seen  at  their  toil.  A  battery  of 
heavy  guns  was  forthwith  mounted  on  Copp's 
Hill,  which  was  directly  opposite,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  but  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  an 
incessant  shower  of  shot  ana  bombs  was 
rained  upon  the  works ;  but  Prescott,  whom 
Gridley  had  forsaken,  calmly  considered  how 
he  could  best  continue  his  line  of  defence. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  north  was  a 
slough,  beyond  which  an  elevated  tongue  of 
land,  having  few  trees,  covered  chiefly  with 
grass,  and  intersected  by  fences,  stretched 
away  to  the  Mystic.  Without  the  aid  of  an 
engineer,  Prescott  himself  extended  his  line 
from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  northerly 
for  about  twenty  rods  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  hill ;  but  the  men  were  prevented  from 
completing  it  4  by  the  intolerable  fire  of  the 
enemy.'  Still  the  cannonade  from  the  bat- 
tery and  shipping  could  not  dislodge  them, 
though  it  was  a  severe  trial  to  raw  soldiers, 
unaccustomed  to  the  noise  of  artillery. 
Early  in  the  day,  a  private  was  killed  and 
buried.  To  inspire  confidence,  Prescott 
mounted  the  parapet  and  walked  leisurely 
backwards  and  forwards,  examining  the  works 
and  giving  directions  to  the  officers.  One  of 
his  captains,  perceiving  his  motive,  imitated 
his  example.  From  Boston,  Gage  with  his 
telescope  descried  the  commander  of  the  par- 
ty. 4  Will  he  fight  ? '  asked  the  general  of 
Willard,  Prescott's  brother-in-law,  late  a 
mandamus  councillor,  who  was  at  his  side. — 
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•To  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,'  answered 
Willard.  As  the  British  generals  saw  that 
every  hour  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  Americans,  by  nine 
o'clock  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  alter  the 
plan  previously  agreed  upon,  and  to  make 
the  attack  immediately  on  the  side  that  could 
be"  soonest  reached.  Had  they  landed  troops 
at  the  isthmus  as  they  might  have  done,  the 
detachment  on  Breed's  Hill  would  have  had 
no  chances  of  escape  or  relief.  The  day  was 
exceedingly  hot,  one  of  the  hottest  of  the 
season.  After  their  fatigues  through  the 
night,  the  American  partisans  might  all  have 
pleaded  their  unfitness  for  action  ;  some  left 
the  post,  and  the  field  officers,  Bridge  and 
Brickett,  being  indisposed,  could  render  their 
commander  but  little  service.  Yet  Prescott 
was  dismayed  neither  by  fatigue  nor  deser- 
tion. 1  Let  us  never  consent  to  be  relieved,' 
said  he  to  his  own  regiment,  and  to  all  who 
remained  ;  *  these  are  the  works  of  our  hands, 
to  us  be  the  honor  of  defending  them.'  He 
consented  to  despatch  repeated  messengers 
for  reinforcements  and  provisions  ;  but  at  the 
hour  of  noon  no  assistance  had  ap|>eared. 
His  men  had  toiled  all  the  night  long,  had 
broken  their  fast  only  with  what  they  had 
brought  in  their  knapsacks  the  evening  be- 
•Jbre,  had,  under  a  burning  sky,  without 
shade,  amidst  a  storm  of  snout  and  shells, 
continued  their  labor  all  the  morning,  and 
were  now  preparing  for  a  desperate  encoun- 
ter with  a  vastly  superior  force;  yet  no  re- 
freshments were  sent  them,  and  during  the 
whole  day  they  received  not  even  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  nor  so  much  as  a  single  gill  of 
powder.  The  agony  of  suspense  was  now 
the  greater,  because  no  more  work  could  be 
done  in  the  trenches ;  the  tools  were  piled 
up  in  the  rear,  and  the  men  were  waiting, 
unemployed,  till  the  fighting  should  begin." 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bancroft  for 
writing  like  an  American ;  but  the  common- 
wealth of  history  and  of  letters  suffers  from 
such  spiteful  writing  as  the  following. — 

"  Had  Johnson  been  truly  a  man  of  genius 
he  would  have  escaped  the  shame  of  having, 
in  his  old  age,  aimed  at  freedom  the  feeble 
shaft  which  was  meant  to  have  carried  ruin. 
In  spite  of  the  ostentatious  pomp  of  his  mo- 
rality, his  own  heart  was  riveted  to  the  earth. 
At  the  last  he  cowered  under  the  fear  of  disso- 
lution as  though  death  were  an  enemy ;  scari- 
fying his  limbs  in  the  vain  hope  of  breathing 
though  but  a  few  hours  more  ;  unable  in  the 
moment  of  change  to  fix  his  eye  on  God,  or 
to  grasp  eternity ;  the  emblem  of  the  old 
political  system,  which  also  lay  on  its  death- 
bed, helplessly  longing  to  live  on.   His  name 


is  never  breathed  as  a  watchword  :  his  writ- 
ings never  thrill  as  oracles." 

Johnson's  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time 
is  thus  described. — 

"  Johnson  was  a  poor  man's  son,  and  had 
himself  tasted  the  hitter  cup  of  extreme  in- 
digence. His  father  left  no  more  than  twenty 
pounds.  To  bury  his  mother  and  pay  her 
little  debts,  he  had  written  Rasselas.  For 
years  he  had  gained  a  precarious  support  as 
an  author.  He  had  paced  the  streets  of 
London  all  night  long,  from  not  having 
where  to  lay  his  head ;  he  bad  escaped  a 
prison  for  a  trifle  he  owed  by  begging  an 
alms  of  Richardson,  had  broken  his  bread 
with  poverty,  and  had  even  known  what  it  is 
from  sheer  want  to  go  without  a  dinner. 
When  better  days  came,  he  loved  the  poor 
as  few  else  love  them ;  and  he  nursed  in  his 
house  whole  nests  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
sick,  and  the  sorrowful.  A  man  who  had 
thus  sturdily  battled  with  social  evils,  and 
was  so  keenly  touched  by  the  wretchedness 
of  the  down-trodden,  deserved  to  have  been 
able  to  feel  for  an  injured  people  ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Having  denned  the  word 
pension  as  4  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  for 
treason  to  his  country,'  he  was  himself  be- 
come a  pensioner ;  and  at  the  age  of  three- 
score and  six,  with  small  hire,  like  a  bravo 
who  loves  his  trade,  he  set  about  the  task  of 
his  work -masters.  In  a  tract,  which  he 
called  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  he  echoed  to 
the  crowd  the  haughty  rancor,  which  passed 
down  from  the  king  and  his  court,  to  his 
council,  to  the  ministers,  to  the  aristocracy, 
their  parasites  and  followers,  with  nothing 
remarkable  in  his  party  zeal  but  the  intensity 
of  its  bitterness ;  or  in  his  manner  but  its 
unparalleled  insolence ;  or  in  his  argument 
but  its  grotesque  extravagance." 

The  opinion  which  we  have  more  than 
once  expressed  upon  the  style  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's History,  applies  with  full  force  to  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque and  bright  and  processional  —  yet 
scarcely  equal  to  the  vigor  of  debate,  or  the 
storm  of  revolutionary  battle.  We  have 
only  glimpses  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution, 
and  are  left  to  a  good  deal  of  surmise  as  to 
the  secrets  of  the  time.  We  miss  the  au- 
thoritative notes  that  lighted  up  the  text  of 
the  earlier  volumes,  and  cannot  but,  on  the 
whole,  express  our  regret  that  the  author  has 
not  had  such  complete  access  to  papers  as 
would  have  given  fullness  and  certainty  to 
this,  without  doubt,  the  only  American  Na- 
tional History. 
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YE  II. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
YEH. 

The  admirable  series  of  letters  which  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  sent  from 
China,  has  closed  with  a  most  graphic  and  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Yeh,  whom  the  writer  ac- 
companied on  his  passage  from  Canton  to 
Calcutta.  The  portrait  of  the  great  Chinaman 
is  as  excellent  as  words  can  make  it.  His 
loathsome  diet,  his  filthy  apathy,  his  affected 
indifference  to  passing  events,  his  interest  in 
the  gambols  of  the  middies,  his  retiring  to 
sleep  when  India  was  first  sighted,  are  brought 
skilfully  together,  until  we  know  tolerably 
well  the  outside  of  the  second  man  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  But  something,  although 
very  little,  also  appears  of  his  mind  and 
thoughts.  He  discussed  with  the  writer,  and 
with  other  persons,  on  his  own  history,  and 
on  the  philosophy,  politics,  and  morality  of 
his  country.  Our  curiosity  is,  indeed,  only 
excited  to  be  baffled.  There  are  a  thousand 
questions  which  suggest  themselves  to  which 
we  can  find  no  answer,  and  no  hint  of  any. 
Still  the  conversation  of  Yeh  gives  us  ground 
on  which  to  raise  some  speculation  as  to  the 
relations  of  Europe  to  China,  and  on  the  po- 
sition which,  as  instructors  and  traffickers — 
let  us  hope  not  as  conquerors — we  shall  be 
likely  to  hold  with  this  wonderful  section  of 
the  world  which  has  for  so  many  ages  kept 
itself  secluded. 

First,  then,  Yeh's  conversation  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  all  our  dealings  with 
the  Chinese,  and  all  theirs  with  us,  will  be 
based  on  a  purely  intellectual  calculation  of 
relative  strength.  Yeh  was  anxious  to  have 
it  understood  that  he  had  made  preparations 
to  defend  Canton.  He  had  done  all  in  his 
power ;  he  had  not  been  careless  of  the  fu- 
ture;  he  had  not  neglected  any  available 
means ;  his  troops  were  quite  willing  to  fight, 
but,  practically,  it  was  found  that  the  fire  of 
the  English  guns  was  so  overwhelming  that 
nothing  could  be  done  against  it.  Directly 
this  result  was  appreciated  by  the  intellect  of 
Yeh  and  his  colleagues,  there  was  an  end  of 
resistence.  No  thought  of  moral  heroism,  of 
dying  for  his  country,  of  a  glorious  end,  seems 
to  have  crossed  his  mind.  He  proved  to  him- 
self, mathematically,  that  he  must  fail,  and 
then  he  had  done  with  the  business.  He  had 
not  even  sufficient  sentiment  to  commit  sui- 
cide— which  is  the  true  Chinese  method  of 
accepting  defeat.    Very  probably  this  arose 


from  the  calculation  that  he  could  make  his 
own  terms,  that  he  could  prove  himself  in 
some  way  necessary  to  his  captors,  and  that 
the  game  was  not  really  up.  This  completely 
intellectual  way  of  regarding  events  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  the  mere  absence  of 
morality  on  certain  heads.  According  to  the 
Chinese  standard,  Yeh  is  said  to  be  a  moral 
man.  Of  course  he  lied.  All  Orientals  lie, 
and  several  Christian  nations  nearly  keep  pace 
with  them.  But  the  purely  intellectual  method 
of  calculating  a  course  of  action  gets  rid  both 
of  moral  vices  and  moral  virtues.  And,  sup- 
posing that  Yeh  is  typical  of  his  country  we 
should  have  some  very  curious  results.  In 
proportion  to  the  absolute  submission  with 
which  a  defeat  would  be  accepted,  would  be 
the  boundless  confidence  with  which  a  turn  of 
the  chances  would  be  seized  as  an  occasion  of 
resistance.  The  Chinese  do  not  appear  afraid. 
Give  them  our  guns  and  they  would  fight  us, 
not  successfully,  perhaps,  but  to  the  last  mo- 
ment that  resistance  would  answer.  So.  too, 
we  can  never  be  sure  what  way  we  have  made 
with  them.  They  can  estimate  precisely  what 
we  have  done.  We  cannot  strike  a  panic  in- 
to them  as  into  the  Hindoos,  nor  could  we 
hope  to  attach  them  to  us  by  moral  superiority, 
as  it  is  believed  we  have  done  with  some  of 
the  nations  of  Hindostan.  We  should  have 
perpetually  to  ascertain  our  own  value  in  the 
market,  and  could  not  get  a  halfpenny  more 
of  respect,  or  obedience,  or  awe  than  we  were 
really  worth. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  when  civilization  has  es- 
tablished some  sort  of  balance  of  power  that 
even  Christian  nations  are,  to  any  considera- 
ble extent,  guided  by  morality  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other ;  and  this  extreme  of  in- 
tellectual calculation  in  the  Chinese  is  quite 
compatible  with  a  real  moral  feeling.  Nor 
can  we  pick  out  great  national  crimes,  or 
crimes  in  particular  individuals,  and  say  that 
morality  is  dead  where  such  things  are.  Yeh 
owns  to  having  killed  100,000  human  beings 
— Louis  XIV.  ravaged  the  Palatinate.  Yeh 
rather  triumphed  in  having  sentenced  num- 
bers to  the  severest  punishments  without 
proof  or  trial,  except  the  assertion  of  Gov- 
ernment spies.  The  process  is  going  on  daily 
in  France  at  the  present  time.  And  the 
Chinese  eat  opium — so  do  the  dwellers  in  the 
fen  counties  of  England.  The  Chinese  do 
not  wash — nor  do  the  foreign  inhabitants  of 
Leicester-square.    How,  then,  do  we  prove 
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the  morality  of  France  or  England  ?  By  ex- 
ceptional examples,  and  by  the  tradition  in 
favor  of  morality  prevalent  in  the  country. 
But  there  is  exactly  the  same  tradition  in 
China,  and  very  much  of  the  same  kind.  Yeh 
had  one  single  standard  by  which  to  test  all 
actions  and  solve  all  difficulties — viz.,  that 
such  a  thing  was  or  was  not  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  This  is  the  great  creed 
of  Toryism.  Professor  Wilson  used  to  sav, 
that  all  good  men  were  Tories,  and  that 
Whigism  was  only  a  casual  aberration  of  the 
human  mind.  He  believed,  and  thousands  of 
persons  believed  with  him,  that  to  hold  in 
some  blind  sort  of  wav  what  was  traditional 
and  established,  gave  to  the  whole  character 
a  pervading  and  perennial  spirit  of  morality 
So  that  a  Tory  who  got  drunk  was  a  fine  fel- 
low, while  a  Whig  getting  drunk  was  a  beast- 
ly hog.  Yeh  thinks  exactly  the  same,  and  is 
in  many  ways  like  a  Tory  of  the  days  of  the 
Regency.  He  is  a  Chinese  Lord  Eldon — 
practical,  cunning,  sincerely  attached  to  his 
sacred  books,  impenetrable  to  Whig  argu- 
ment, indifferent  to  the  cries  of  suitors,  simply 
grunting  when  pressed  into  a  corner,  and  yet, 
writing  the  most  elegant  despatches,  luminous, 
technical,  and  worthy  of  the  pages  of  Vesey 
Junior.  Such  a  man  is  not  too  hastily  to  be 
called  a  monstrosity. 

But  the  real  parallel  to  Yeh  and  to  the 
Mandarins  generally  is  to  be  found  in  the 
clerical  diplomatists  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  the  Courts  of  the  first  great  absolute  sove- 
reigns. Yeh  tells  us  how  he  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  power.  He  had  secured  his  en- 
trance into  the  circle  of  high  officialism  by 
his  success  in  his  examinations.  He  explained 
in  what  this  success  consisted.  He  had  been 
a  wonderful  adept  in  the  five  classical  and 
four  sacred  books.  To  have  distinguished 
himself  in  these  was  every  thing.  He  had 
filled  the  highest  judicial  positions,  but 
knew  no  law — he  had  not  even  read  the  Chi- 
nese Code.  All  that  part  of  his  business  he 
had  left  to  secretaries.  It  was  work  below 
the  intellect  of  a  man  who  knew  the  books. 
Similarly,  the  bishops  and  cardinals  were  se- 
lected because  they  knew  the  logic  of  the 
schools  and  the  Canon  law.  They  were  not 
tested  in  any  thing  practical,  but  they  were 
proficient  in  what  was  received  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  union  of  man's  intellect  with  sa- 
cred things ;  and  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted, even  if  artificial,  were  sufficiently 


formidable  to  show  that  a  mind  that  could 
surmount  them  had  quickness  and  strength. 
Advanced  to  secular  promotion,  and  appoint- 
ed to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  world,  they 
exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of  fondness  for 
their  old  pursuits,  an  abiding  belief  that  they 
had  got  hold  of  the  right  thing  in  the  abstract, 
a  real  wish  to  push  the  cause  with  which  their 
names  were  connected,  with  a  business-like 
shrewdness  and  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
men,  an  indifference  to  means,  and  an  admira- 
bly just  appreciation  of  what  lay  within  their 
powers.  Yeh  is  just  such  a  man,  and  the 
similarity  is  carried  even  to  his  language,  for 
he  told  his  English  fellow  voyagers  that  he 
could  not  speak  Mantchou,  nor  his  native  dia- 
lect of  Hupeh,  but  only  the  Mandarin  lan- 
guage spoken  at  Pekin.  This  is  like  an  Eng- 
lish monk,  who  could  not  speak  pure  English 
or  the  Somersetshire  dialect,  but  only  Latin. 
On  little  things,  too,  the  conduct  of  Yeh  was 
curiously  in  keeping.  The  solemn  humbug 
with  which,  on  the  entrance  of  the  ship  into 
the  Iloogly,  he  declined  looking  at  the  shore, 
and  on  the  interpreter  asking  what  he  thought 
of  it,  replied  that  he  did  not  think  a!>out  it 
at  all, — yet,  when  he  supposed  every  one  to 
have  gone  away,  climbed  up  and  peered 
through  the  stern  ports— was  inimitable. 

Yen's  conversation  disclosed  some  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  Christian  missionaries 
have  to  encounter  when  dealing  with  Orientals, 
and  especially  with  Chinese.  The  Oriental 
mind  is  not  a  blank — it  has  a  morality  and  a 
philosophy.  And  in  China  especially  edu- 
cated men  have  a  morality  and  philosophy, 
not  without  a  sort  of  religious  sentiment  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  in  which  the  leading  notions 
of  our  system  can  be  expressed,  not  accurate- 
ly, perhaps,  but  so  very  nearly  accurately, 
that  the  one  phraseology  slides  into  the  other. 
We  have  our  Taoli,  and  they  have  theirs. 
They  have  the  distinction  between  uncondi- 
tional existence  and  manifested  Deity — they 
have  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  ap- 
plied morality.  They  can  say  to  our  mission- 
aries, 11  You  offer  us  certain  ideas ;  we  have 
got  them  already."  The  reply  might  be,  that 
the  ideas,  though  apparently  the  same,  are 
not  really  so.  But  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
prove  this,  and  harder  still  to  convince  a  de- 
fender of  their  identity  that  he  is  wrong. 
Accordingly,  all  genuine  Orientals  love  to  en- 
ter into  a  religious  dispute.  They  like  to  go 
back  to  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  where 
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any  side  of  an  argument  may  so  easily  be 
taken.  We  can  estimate  what  is  to  be  done 
■when  Orientals  are  to  be  converted,  by  sup- 
posing an  enthusiast  fresh  from  Exeter  Hall, 
being  sent  to  prove  to  an  Hegelian  that  "  the 
In-and-for-iUelf  "  does  not  exist.  Of  course 
Christianity  contains  much  more  than  morality 
and  philosophy.  It  contains  the  record  of  a 
Divine  life.  Cut  then  this  life  may  be  looked 
at  either  historically  or  morally.  So  far  as  it 
is  looked  at  historically,  it  lies  as  completely 
out  of  the  pale  of  Eastern  history  as  the  life 
of  au  Eastern  sage  lies  out  of  Western  his- 


tory. If  it  is  looked  at  morally,  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  Taoli.  The 
difficulty  is  so  great  that  M.  Hue,  the  mos* 
intelligent  of  religious  travellers  in  China, 
fairly  confessed  that  he  was  beaten  by  it. 
English  missionaries  are  not  likely  to  give 
way.  The  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail. 
But  before  it  can  prevail,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  definite  notion  should  be  obtained  of 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  of  the  peculiar  obsta- 
cles which  bar  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  East. 


Memoirs  of  Rachel.    By  Madame  dc  B  .  2 

vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Wk  read  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  hook,  that 
a  week  before  her  death,  Rachel  replied  to  the 
request  of  a  distinguished  visitor  for  her  auto- 
graph, by  writing  for  him  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
"  In  a  week  from  now  I  shall  begin  to  be  food 
for  worms  and  for  writers  of  biographies. 
Kachel."  When  she  wrote  those  words,  three- 
fourths  of  this  biography  hud  been  already 

written,  Madame  dc  B  was  already  worming 

at  the  artist's  reputation.  To  what  purpose  have 
these  memoirs  been  written  f  Upon  the  great 
scandals  attributed  by  rumor  to  the  private  his- 
tory of  the  impassioned  actress,  we  can  conceive 
that  some  Jeremy  Collier  of  our  century  might 
base  an  attack  upon  the  play-house,  but  Madame 

de  B  simply  hints  at  these  in  her  preface, 

and  excludes  the  discussion  of  them  from  her 
book.  A  sound  critic  might  dwell  usefully  and 
genially  on  Rachel's  artist  life,  and  define  to 
posterity  the  nature  and  the  power  of  that  genius 
which  only  lived  upon  the  breath  and  in  the 
moving  form  of  its  possessor.  But  what  critical 
judgment  can  we  expect  to  find  in  a  writer  who 
delights  in  the  small,  sour  tattle,  and  the  petty 
sneering  of  which  these  volumes  aire  full  ?  They 
are  the  work  of  an  admirer  indeed,  but  of  an 
admirer  without  judgment ;  of  a  friend,  but  of 
a  friend  without  good  will. 

To  the  world,  Madame  Rachel  is  an  artist 
who  heaped  gifts  of  genius  upon  it,  who  kindled 
for  it  life  in  grand  and  noble  thoughts,  who  ex- 
alted thousands  to  at  least  a  brief  perception  of 
the  depths  of  their  own  spiritual  nature.  Surely 
it  is  not  much  return  for  service  so  great  and  so 
rare,  to  bear  it  faithfully  and  simply  in  rcmem- 


nnturo  of  the  old  traditional  sort,  that  put  the 
pettiest  and  most  ungenerous  interpretation  upon 
little  acts  in  which  even  an  enemy  might  sco 
only  the  working  of  an  eager  and  impulsive 
spirit,  that  repeat  glibly  unauthenticated  tales  of 
meanness,  and  throw  ont  wretched  suggestions 
against  the  motive  of  undoubted  acts  of  gene- 
rosity.   Thus  with  the  warning  that  it  is  not 

vouched  for,  Madame  de  B  tells  with  relish 

some  story  of  Rachel's  having  presented  as  her 
own  gift  to  a  superannuated  call-boy  a  snuff-box, 
for  which  the  whole  company  of  tlic  theatre  had 
been  subscribing.  But  when  we  are  told  how  at 
Lyons  she  rescued  from  utter  destitution  a  poor 
Jewish  family,  the  fact  is  given  as  M  worthy  of 
note,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  that 
influenced  the  action." 

These  volumes  contain  waifs  and  strays  of 
interesting  matter,  but  for  the  sukc  of  these  they 
are  not  worthy  to  be  read.  Their  whole  spirit 
is  narrow  and  their  substance  mean. — Examiner. 


brance,  and  to  forbear  from  miserable  carping 
over  the  grave  of  one  who  can  receive  from  us 
no  other  return  for  her  great  servieo  than  the 
estimation  that  survives  her.  To  us  she  is  an 
artist  who  has  earned,  if  ever  woman  did,  an 
artist's  fame.  We  will  not  tolerate  Memoirs  of 
her  that  represent  her  as  a  Jew  with  a  Jew's 


Frederick  the  Great.— His  chief  resi- 
dence between  the  Peace  of  Dresden  and  tho 
Seven  Years'  War  was  tho  Palace  of  Sans 
Souci,  which  he  built  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Potsdam  in  174fi.  In  the  same  spot 
he  had  a  vault  prepared  and  lined  with  marble 
to  serve  for  his  grave.  In  one  of  his  walks 
from  Potsdam  to  tho  place,  while  the  grounds 
were  being  laid  out,  he  pointed  ont  the  grave  to 
tho  Marquis  d'Argcn,  his  companion,  with  this 
comment,  "  Quana  je  serai  la,  je  st  rai  suns  sonci." 
And  to  this  accidental  expression  the  puluce 
owed  its  uame,  which  was  subsequently  placed 
in  golden  letters  on  its  garden  front.  There  he 
spent  most  of  his  hours  of  peace;  there  he  died; 
and  in  the  apartment  in  which  he  breathed  his 
last  tho  reverential  affection  of  his  successors 
has  left  all  the  furniture  unchanged,  in  the  exact 
state  in  which  it  was  at  that  instant,  fabling  even 
that  his  favorite  watch  stopped  the  moment  he 
expired.— Yonge's  Parallel  Lives. 
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every  expression  of  regret 


OF  RACHEL. 

critics  exhausted 
on  this  untimely  loss." 

— Miss  Smithson  had  retired  from  the  stage 
on  her  marriage  with  M.  Berlioz,  twenty 
years  ere  her  "  untimely  loss  "  came  to  be  la- 
mented! This  is  but  one  of  many  examples. 
On  the  other  hand,  Madame  de  B  is  at 


From  The  Athenaeum. 

Memoirs  of  Rachel.    By  Madame  de  B  . 

2  vols.   (Hurst  and  BlackhursL) 

For  some  twenty  years  past — ever  since 
that  hot  midsummer  night  when  a  handful 
of  languid  people  gathered  in  the  Theatre 
Francois  were  startled  as  if  a  thunderbolt 

had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  them,  by  the  sud-  j  once  more  minute  and  less  scrupulous  in  the 


den  outbreaking  of  a  new  tragic  actress,  in  a 
half  childish,  not  well-looking  Jewess — this 
journal  has  written  the  history  of  Rachel's 
triumphs,  caprices,  lawsuits,  exactions,  hasty 
journeys  and  enormous  gains ; — and  some  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  as  Time  has  proceeded, 
to  characterize  her  singular  and  clearly-marked 
genius,  and  its  changes, — or  rather  its  want 
of  change.  The  other  day,  when,  at  last,  the 
family  cupidity  brought  its  own  wages, — when 
the  gifted  daughter  of  Israel  died,  after 
months  of  painful  disease,  brought  on  by  her 
American  expedition,— the  known  events  of 
her  life,  and  the  peculiarities  of  her  style  as 
an  artist,  were  sketched  briefly  here, — leaving 
not  much  concerning  her  to  be  said,  unless 
some  new  stores  of  material  were  brought 
before  us. — Since  January,  that  pleasant  per- 
sonage, M.  Jules  Lecomte,  raked  out  a  heap 
of  the  deceased  woman's  letters,  and  pub- 
lished them  ;  and,  with  the  letters  an  assort- 


execution  of  her  task  than  good  taste  war- 
rants. There  can  be  small  difference  of 
opinion  that  she  was  right  in  abstaining  from, 
every  thing  save  the  most  general  allusion  to 
the  love  affairs  of  her  heroine.  There  is, 
again,  little  sympathy  abroad  in  the  world  for 
Rachel's  surviving  relatives  ;  but  the  reserve 

which  kept  Madame  de  B          from  one 

chapter  of  the  scandalous  chronicle  might 
have  been  extended  a  little  furthur  without 
detriment  Father,  mother, — Raphael  the 
rapacious — Sarah  the  violent — Dinah  and 
Leah,  and  the  rest  of  the  happy  household, 
are  "  shown  up  "  by  Rachel's  memorialist  with 
a  hard-hearted  composure  which  borders  on 
offence.  A  more  disagreeable  family-piece 
was  never  painted  ; — the  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  it  heing  a  certain  clinging,  clannish, 
animal  affection,  which  made,  and  makes,  the 
whole  party  (who  are  still  alive)  unite  in  spoil- 
ing the  Egyptians  with  one  accord, — but  also 


roent  of  traits,  exhibiting  Rachel  in  no  favor-  ,  in  clinging  to  one  another  in  sickness  and 


able  light  as  a  woman,  a  comrade,  and  a 
friend.    We  thought  it  just  possible  that 

Madame  de  B  's  book  might  be  more 

kindly  in  its  tone;  with  pleas  of  mitigation  or 
softening  details  to  fill  up  the  austere,  angu- 
lar, meagre  outline  left  us  in  portraiture  of 
the  dead  Queen  of  the  Stage.  But  it  is  not 
so.  The  two  volumes—great  part  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  written  during  Rachel's 
lifetime— contain  little  that  has  not  been  told 
before;  and,  mostly,  told  hetter.  The  au- 
thoress— however  deliberate — has  written  with 
singular  carelessness;  further,  she  seems  to 
have  let  the  press  correct  itself ; — since  we 
find,  in  some  places,  a  looseness  of  statement, 
and  every  where  an  amount  of  mistake  in 
the  rendering  of  well-known  names, — both  of 
which  are  curious  as  coming  from  one  who  is 
apparently  conversant  with  the  salons,  the 
coulisses,  and  the  printing-offices  of  Paris. 
Fancy  (to  give  one  example)  such  an  entry  as 
the  following,  relating  to  the  year  1854 ! — 

44  Miss  Smithson,  the  English  actress  who 
had  made  so  favorable  an  impression  in  France, 
died  in  the  spring  of  this  year.   The  " 


sorrow.  Death  apparently  breaks  up  the  tie, 
or  rather  flings  it  into  the  melting-pot. 
Memories  seem  precious  in  the  family  Felix 
— so  far  as  they  can  fetch  money ! 

But,  indeed,  such  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Rachel  herself.  We  knew  how 
she  wrangled  and  grasped  for  gain, — how  she 
flew  about  while  pretending  to  be  half  dead 
with  professional  Parisian  fatigue  wherever  an 
extra  rouleau  was  to  be  found  in  a  provincial 
theatre ;  yet  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  see 
her  fair  fame  branded  with  devices  that  Becky 
Sharp  need  not  have  disdained.  Her  lying, 
her  begging  for  presents,  her  promising 
favors  she  never  meant  to  fulfil,  had  been 
hinted  and  winked  at.  What  follows  is  some- 
thing graver. — 

44  To  gratify  this  insatiate  desire  to  add  con- 
tinually to  her  store,  Rachel  is  said  to  have 
tasked  her  inventive  powers,  and  generally 
with  the  success  that  attended  all  her  under- 
takings. The  following  anecdote  was  current 
among  her  acquaintances  : — On  one  occasion 
she  announced  to  her  numerous  friends  and 
admirers  that  she  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
emeralds,  and  intended  making  a  collection 
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of  those  beautiful  gems.  For  this  purpose 
she  had  already  procured  a  very  fine  one, 
which  she  complacently  exhibited  to  one  of 
the  titled  sons  of  fortune  who  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  tragic  muse,  as  the  gift  of  a  com- 
petitor in  the  race  for  her  good  graces.  The 
appeal  was  understood  and  responded  to  with 
a  contribution  of  course  more  valuable  than 
the  specimen  exhibited,  the  last  gift  in  turn 
doing  duty  as  a  decoy  to  draw  others,  until 
the  collection  was  as  large  as  it  was  rich  and 
rare — no  one  being  willing  to  be  outdone  by 
his  predecessor.  This  manrpuvre,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  victim  played  upon,  brought 
into  the  lady's  jewel-casket  some  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  finest  emeralds  in  Paris,  each 
gem  set  with  more  or  less  magnificence,  and 
some  surrounded  with  brilliants.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  whim  was  for  rubies,  and 
finally  the  lady  raised  a  sapphire  tax.  When 
her  ingenuity  or  the  generosity  of  her  con- 
tributors was  exhausted,  a  jeweller  was  sent 
for,  to  whom  the  valued  and  valuable  souvenirs 
were  sold  for  the  price  that  could  be  obtained 
— the  money  was  put  where  it  brought  in 
better  interest  than  in  its  former  more  bril- 
liant but  less  profitable  shape.  The  story  of 
the  guitar  has  been  told  in  a  variety  of  ways : 
the  following  is  reported  to  be  the  most  au- 
thentic version : — -Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  grand  Yi'zier  who  had  once  been  a  shep- 
herd-boy, and  who,  having  attained  to  the 
summit  of  power,  desirous  of  being  kept  in 
remembrance  of  his  early  poverty,  nad  hung 
up  in  a  room  of  his  sumptuous  palace  the 
humble  garb,  the  shepherd's  crook  of  his 
boyhood.  A  report  was  long  afloat  that,  fol- 
lowing this  excellent  example,  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  had  hung  on  her  gilded  walls  the 
time-worn  guitar  of  the  barefooted  street 
minstrel.  The  groundwork  of  this  affecting 
anecdote  is  quite  true — there  is  or  was  a 
guitar,  and  that  guitar  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous and  honorable  place  among  the  splendid 
ornaments  of  Madamoit>ellc  Rachel's  boudoir. 
The  celebrated  artist  had  noticed  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  a  guitar  of  most  respectable  anti- 
quity, the  original  color  of  which  had  long 
ago  disappeared  under  the  thick  black  crust 
with  which  time  had  coated  it. — 4  Are  you 
much  attached  to  that  piece  of  lumber  ? '  quoth 
Rachel  to  Madame  S.,  the  owner — *  Would 
you  mind  giving  it  to  me  ? ' — 4  Oh  !  no,  in- 
deed,' was  the  reply,  *  I  shall  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it.'  The  maid  was  sent  ofT  with  the 
guitar  to  Rachel's  lodgings.  A  few  days 
after  it  was  the  turn  of  an  intimate  male 
friend  to  notice  the  instrument,  but  this  time 
it  hung  enveloped  in  a  beautiful  silk  net, 
through  the  bright  meshes  of  which  its  black 
back  was  plainly  visible,  on  the  gilded  wall  of 
an  elegant  boudoir. — '  What  in  the  world 
have  you  there  ? '  quoth  the  visitor.— *  That, 


said  Rachel,  assuming  a  sentimental  attitude, 
4  that  is  the  humble  guitar,  the  faithful  com- 
panion with  which,  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood, I  earned  the  scanty  pittance  bestowed 
on  the  poor  little  street-singer.' — 'Good 
Heavens!  can  it  be  possible!  How  very  in- 
teresting !  Oh,  I  beg,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me 
become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  that  inesti- 
mable treasure!  To  me,  to  the  world,  to  his- 
tory, a  precious  memento — to  future  genera- 
tions a  priceless  legacy ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  

in  the  glow  of  his  enthusiasm. — *Oh,  I  can 
never,  never  consent  to  part  with  it.' — 4 1  must 
have  it,  at  any  cost ;  do  not  deny  me  this 
gift,  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  relic ;  and  permit 
me  to  offer  you  as  a  poor  exchange,  tne  set 
of  diamonds  and  rubies  you  appeared  to 
admire  some  days  ago  at  the  jeweller's.' — 
4  Ah,  well!*  quoth  the  tragic  muse,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh, 4  since  you  will  have  it,  I  cannot 
refuse  you.'  The  historical  instrument  ob- 
tained so  cheaply,  at  a  cost  of  some  50,000f. 
was  triumphantly  installed  in  the  aristocratic 
apartment  of  its  new  owner,  who  exhibited  it 
to  every  caller,  narrating  its  pathetic  origin 
with  the  emphatic  delivery  of  a  showman  at 
a  fair.  Unfortunately  the  original  possessor 
happened  to  have  occasion  to  call  on  the 
noble  count,  and,  recognizing  the  present  she 
had  made  to  Rachel,  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise.  An  explanation,  given  without 
malice  prepense,  for  Madame  S.,  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  mischief  she  was  doing,  destroyed 
the  romance  attached  to  the  relic  so  dearly 

Eurchased.  Rachel  repented  too  late  not 
aving  warned  her  unconscious  accomplice. 
I  As  for  the  count  he  could  not  forgive  himself 
for  having  been  so  readily  the  dupe  of  his 
own  unsuspecting  enthusiasm.  Some  one 
who  heard  of  this  successful  little  speculation 
and  somewhat  doubted  its  truth,  mentioned 
the  report  to  Mdlle.  Rachel,  thinking  to  hear 
her  give  it  an  indignant  denial.  But  the 
heroine  only  laughed,  exclaiming :  4  Poor 
 how  furious  he  was  ! ' " 

The  above,  it  is  reported,  smacks  too  much 
of  the  Lecomte  style  of  evidence  to  be  con- 
sistent as  a  warrant  coming  from  a  biographer 
who  has  professed  aversion  of  scandal  in  her 
Preface.  We  fancy  that  the  tone  of  our 
comment  may  be  extended  to  many  of 

Madame  de  B  's  anecdotes.    One,  as 

illustrating  the  ready  wit  of  Rachel,  the 
memorialist  tells — declaring  that  she  does 
not  herself  believe  it  !  It  was  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure  from  Russia,  on  the  eve  too  of 
the  war  breaking  out,  that — 

*  a  dinner  had  been  offered  to  the  French 
Melpomene,  and  the  young  military  guests 
were  speaking  of  the  possibility  that  the 
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sword  might  be  called  to  sever  the  Gordian 
knot  that  diplomacy  seemed  to  despair  of 
eTer  loosening.  1  We  shall  not  bid  you 
adieu,  but  au  revoir,  mademoiselle,'  quoth 
one  of  the  gay  sons  of  Mars  to  the  tragi- 
deinne ; 4  we  hope  soon  to  applaud  you  in  the 
capital  of  France,  and  to  drink  your  health 
in  its  excellent  wines.' — 'Nay,  Messieurs,' 
replied  she  ;  1  France  will  not  be  rich  enough 
to  afford  chamjwgne  to  all  her  prisoners.' n 

The  following,  too,  (recorded  we  submit  in 
no  very  Christian  spirit),  is  probably  apocry- 
phal,—but  as  a  feverish  death-scene  it  is  strik- 
ing :— 

"  Rebecca  was — and  deservedly  so — the  fa- 
vorite sister  of  the  tragedienne.  We  have 
seen  by  her  letter  to  M.  l^egouve,  that,  on  her 
return  from  Russia,  she  had  hastened  to  visit 
the  dear  sufferer  then  in  the  Pyrenees,  where 
ahe  was  waiting  to  take  the  Kaux  Bonnes. 
When  her  conge  expired  she  was  compelled 
to  resume  her  duties  at  the  Thc'dlre  Fran$ais. 
She  continued,  notwithstanding,  her  watchful 
care  over  her  sister,  and,  while  acting  twice 
a-week,  managed  to  perform  the  journey  to 
and  fro  thrice  in  as  many  weeks.  An  inci- 
dent occurred  during  one  of  these  flying  trips 
which  proves  not  only  the  excitable  nature  of 
Rachel,  but  also  that  the  visit  to  the  Vatican 
had  made  a  more  permanent  impression  than 
was  supposed.  The  disease,  according  to  the 
wont  of  that  treacherous  malady,  had  appeared 
to  take  a  favorable  turn  ;  the  alarming  symp- 
toms had  momentarily  vanished,  the  patient 
was  suddenly  relieved.  Mdlle.  Rachel  who 
had  been  a  constant  attendant  for  some  days, 
took  the  opportunity  to  go  and  see  Sarah,  wno 
was  confined  by  some  tern porarv  indisposition 
to  her  own  lodgings.  Several  friends  were 
assembled  in  the  room,  and,  exhilarated  by 
the  good  news  she  had  brought  and  the  hopes 
all  hastened  to  build  on  the  change,  Mdlle. 
Rachel  began  to  chat  and  laugh  quite  merrily. 
In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  gaiety  her  maid 
broke  into  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment ;  a  fit  had  come  on,  the  patient  was  in 
much  danger,  the  physician  desired  Mdlle. 
Rachel's  immediate  presence.  Rising  with 
the  bound  of  a  wounded  tigress,  the  tragedi- 
enne seemed  to  seek,  bewildered,  some  cause 
for  the  blow  that  fell  thus  unexpectedly.  Her 
eye  lighted  on  a  rosary  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
and  which  she  had  worn  round  her  arm  as  a 
bracelet  ever  since  her  visit  to  Rome.  With- 
out, perhaps,  accounting  to  herself  for  the 
belief,  she  had  attached  some  talismanic  vir- 
tue to  the  beads.  Now,  however,  in  the 
height  of  her  rage  and  disappointment  she 
tore  them  from  her  wrist,  and  dashing  them 
to  the  ground,  exclaimed :  4  Oh !  fatal  gift : 
'tis  thou  hast  entailed  this  curse  upon  me ! ' 
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With  these  words  she  sprang  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  every  one  in  mute  astonishment  nt 
her  frantic  action.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  four 
sisters  and  a  mother  brought  back  to  the 
father's  house  in  Paris  the  body  of  the  la- 
mented lost  one.  On  the  day  of  the  burial  a 
stena  took  place  of  the  most  moving  descrip- 
tion, and  in  which  the  different  tempers  of 
two  of  the  survivors  were  brought  to  light 
very  forcibly.  There  is  a  rite  among  the  Jews 
denominated  the  Pardon.  Before  the  body 
of  a  deceased  child  of  Israel  is  carried  out  to 
be  buried,  the  relatives,  one  after  the  other, 
go  up  to  it,  and  calling  out  the  name  several 
times,  invoke  forgiveness  for  any  ill  examples 
or  ill  treatment  they  may  have  been  guilty  of 
towards  the  deceased  when  living,  ending 
with  the  rcj>ctition  three  times  of  the  word 
Pardon !  pardon  !  pardon !  When  it  came  to 
Sarah's  turn,  the  consciousness  of  her  mani- 
fold errors  came  over  with  terrible  force,  and, 
joined  to  the  horror  and  grief  of  the  moment, 
so  overpowered  that  sensitive,  excitable,  pas- 
sionate nature,  that,  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  she  shrieked  the  name  of  the  dead 
one  in  heart-rending  tones,  calling  with  sobs 
and  tears  for  forgiveness.  There  were  two 
strangers  present,  two  Christians,  the  actor 
Laferriere,  and  a  lady.  When  Sarah  was 
raised  and  taken  out,  the  mother  said  hurri- 
edly to  the  Christians  : — 4  It  is  Rachel's  turn 
now ;  for  God's  sake,  go  ;  do  not  look  at  her, 
do  not  stop.' — 'No,'  added  young  Dinah, 
'  don't  stay — don't  let  Rachel  think  you  watch 
her.' — The  consciousness  all  the  family  had 
of  Rachel's  reserved,  peculiar  disposition,  and 
the  respect  with  which  thev  submitted  to  its 
exactions,  is  surprising.  The  strangers  of 
course  withdrew,  but  not  before  they  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Rachel,  led  by  her  father, 
approaching  mute,  with  brow  deeply  gathered, 
while  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
stood  aside,  seemingly  dreading  what  was 
coming." 

Have  not  our  readers  had  enough  of  this 
ripping-up  of  the  faults,  follies,  and  mean- 
nesses of  one  who  still  had  the  grace  of  re- 
markable genius  intermixed  with  all  her 
fault,  and  folly,  and  meanness?  We  fancy 
so.  Madame  de  B  seems  to  have  appre- 
hended Rachel's  genius  imperfectly.  At  all 
events,  she  describes  it  awkwardly.  Chapter 
is  added  to  chapter  concerning  the  plays  in 
which  the  tragedian  appeared, — tale  on  tale 
is  told  of  her  triumphs  j  but  no  future  histo- 
rian of  the  French  theatre  who  has  not  for 
himself  watched  the  fatal  eye  with  which 
Roxane  accompanied  her  "  Sortez  !  "—or  the 
fanatic  burst  on  the  stage  of  Pauline,  when 
she  exclaimed  44  Je  crois!"  (to  our  fancy 
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about  as  Pagan  a  declaration  in  its  ferocity  as 
ever  convert  indulged  in) — who  has  not  for 
himself  heard  Camillas  agonized  cry,  "  0 
man  cher  Curiace!"  —  would  be  able  to 

gather  from  Madame  de  B  's  empty  and 

inflated  dissertation  in  what  respect  "the 
muse  of  Israel "  differed  from  Mars  and  Dor- 
val,  or  from  the  Tragedy  Queen  regnant, 
Madame  Ristori.  The  two  pages  of  descrip- 
tion in  Miss  Bronte's  "Villette"  have  in 
them  more  real  appreciation  and  greater 
nicety  of  touch  than  the  six  hundred  pages 
of  this  unsatisfactory  and  pretending  book. — 
But  "  a  touch  of  nature  ■  or  two  from  the 
dreary  closing  scenes  of  the  life  which  the 
public  favorite  had  bartered  away,  clinging 
to  it  after  her  bargaining  with  all  the  passion 
and  perversity  of  her  nature,  are  worth  giv- 
ing :— 

"The  15th  of  September  was  the  day 
fixed  for  her  departure  [to  the  South  of 
France].  •  •  Rachel  was  under  the  influence 
of  some  such  occult  and  inexplicable  inspira- 
tion during  the  night  that  preceded  her  de- 
parture for  the  South  of  France.  Her  sleep 
was  of  short  duration,  and  although  nothing 
required  she  should  rise  early,  tormented  by 
an  anxious  wish  to  see  once  more  a  spot  as- 
sociated with  the  most  memorable  events  of 
her  life,  she  was  dressed  long  before  the 
dawning  of  the  tardy  autumnal  day.  To 
those  who  remonstrated  on  her  early  rising 
she  peremptorily  replied  she  had  a  pilgrim- 
age to  j>erform  before  she  left  Paris,  and 
that  her  family  could  meet,  and  take  leave  of 
her  at  the  station.  From  her  residence  in 
the  Place  Royale,  which  she  was  never  to  re- 
enter alive,  she  drove,  passing  by  the  Gym- 
nase,  to  the  Thi&tre  Frangais,  and  ordering 
the  carriage  to  stop  before  it,  remained  Ion 


of  her  first  ddbut*  and  of  fifteen  of  the  most 
brilliant  years  of  her  career.  God  only 
knows  what  her  reflections  were,  as  mute 
and  absorbed  in  thought,  she  contemplated 
the  doors  which  she  had  entered  poor,  timid, 
and  unknown,  to  leave  rich,  proud,  and  cele- 
brated. When  first  she  had  crossed  yon 
threshold  she  possessed  none  of  Fortune's 
gifts,  but  she  was  full  of  hope,  of  life !  Now, 
she  was  rich  in  all  the  world  prizes,  but  her 
cup  of  life  was  nearly  empty,  and,  for  her  hopes 
they  were  faint  indeed !  A  friend  at  last 
roused  her  from  the  meditations  in  which, 
regardless  of  the  hour,  she  was  indulging, 
and  hurried  her  off.  She  leaned  her  head 
out  of  the  window  as  long  as  the  building 
remained  in  sight.  When  she  reached  the 
station  she  spoke  but  little,  bidding,  with  a 
sad  smile  only,  what  proved  to  many  of  the 
friends  assembled  there,  a  last  adieu.  She 
was  carried  in  a  chair  from  the  station  to  the 
railway  carriage,  for  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  walk." 

One  word  more  :  — 

"After  having  clung  so  despairingly  to 
life,  as  the  term  approached  she  would  at 
times  speak  of  it  calmly,  though  in  reality 
her  hopes  were  never  quite  extinguished.  A 
week  before  her  death  she  admitted  a  stran- 
ger of  distinction  to  see  her,  and  seemed 
gratified  with  the  sympathy  he  expressed. 
To  the  never-failing  request  for  her  auto- 
graph, she  replied :  4  Ah,  you  do  well  to  ask 
for  it  now,  it  will  soon  be  too  late ! '  She 
then  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  :  '  In  a  week 
from  now  I  shall  begin  to  be  food  for  worms, 
and  for  writers  of  biographies. — Rachel.'" 

The  above  may  be  only  such  tales  as  came 
from  M.  Lecomte's  mint;  but  they  have  a 
sad  and  sinister  probability,  and  thus  end  the 
tragi-comedy  in  the  tone  and  costume  of  ita 


gazing  at  the  house  that  had  been  the  scene  |  beginning  and  middle. 


The  Butterfly  Vivarium  ;  or  Insect  Home.  Being 
an  account  of  a  New  Method  of  observing  the 
Curious  Metamorphoses  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  Native  Insects.  Comprising 
also  a  popular  Description  of  the  Habits  and 
Instincts  of  many  of  the  Insects  referred  to ; 
with  Suggestions  for  the  successful  Study  of 
Entomology  by  means  of  an  Insect  Vivarium. 
By  II.  Noel  Humphreys.  Illustrated  with 
Colored  Engravings.  .Lay. 

With  the  snails  and  little  fishes  we  may  now 
place  caterpillars  among  ornaments  of  the  British 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  who  has 
already  taught  us  pleasantly  how  best  to  culti- 
vate sweet  and  salt  water  gardens,  developes  as 
an  independent  notion  of  his  own  the  plan  of  a 


butterfly  vivarium.  In  their  own  rude  way,  boys 
exist  who  have  kept  creatures  of  this  sort  under 
:  glass,  but  Mr.  Humphreys  shows  precisely  what 
modification  of  a  Ward's  case  would  make  an 
Insect  home,  in  which  the  grub  might  say  to 
himself  with  some  content  I'd  bo  a  butterfly. 
Of  course  the  mutations  in  the  life  of  insects 
are  of  all  natural  phenomena  that  can  be  got 
into  a  parlor,  the  most  obvious  uud  the  must 
likely  to  interest  a  child.  We  welcome,  there- 
fore, the  suggestion  of  the  Butterfly  Vivarium, 
and  the  little  book  with  its  clear  text  and  bright 
pictures  that,  at  precisely  the  right  time  of  year, 
tells  how  the  little  glass  palace  is  to  be  built, 
and  by  what  sort  of  gnomes  and  fairies  it  may 
be  inhabited. — Examiner. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

Before  I  tell  you  about  Mr.  Gray,  I  think 
I  ought  to  make  you  understand  something 
more  of  what  we  did  all  day  long  at  Hanbury 
Court.  There  were  five  of  us  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  all  young  women  of 
good  descent,  and  allied  (however  distantly) 
to  people  of  rank.  When  we  were  not  with 
my  lady,  Mrs.  Medlicott  looked  after  us ;  a 
gentle  little  woman,  who  had  been  companion 
to  my  lady  for  many  years,  and  was  indeed, 
I  have  been  told,  some  kind  of  relation  to 
her.  Mrs.  Medlicott's  parents  had  lived  in 
Germany,  and  the  consequence  was,  she  spoke 
English  with  a  very  foreign  accent.  Another 
consequence  was,  that  she  excelled  in  all 
manner  of  needle-work,  such  as  is  not  known 
even  by  name  in  these  days.  She  could 
darn  either  lace,  table-linen,  India  muslin, 
or  stockings,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  where 
the  hole  or  rent  had  been.  Though  a  good 
Protestant,  and  never  missing  Guy  Faux 
day  at  church,  she  was  as  skilful  at  fine  work 
as  any  nun  in  a  Papist  convent.  She  would 
take  a  piece  of  French  cambric,  and  by  draw- 
ing out  some  threads,  and  working  in  others, 
it  became  delicate  lace  in  a  very  few  hours. 
She  did  the  same  by  Hollands  cloth,  and 
made  coarse  itrong  lace,  with  which  all  my 
lady's  napkins  and  table-linen  were  trimmed. 
We  worked  under  her  during  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  either  in  the  still-room,  or  at  our 
sewing  in  a  chamber  that  opened  out  of  the 
great  hall.  My  lady  despised  every  kind  of 
work  that  would  now  be  called  Fancy- 
work.  She  considered  that  the  use  of 
colored  threads  or  worsted  was  only  fit  to 
amuse  children;  but  that  grown  women 
ought  not  to  be  taken  with  mere  blues  and 
reds,  but  to  restrict  their  pleasure  in  sewing 
to  making  small  and  delicate  stitches.  She 
would  speak  of  the  old  tapestry  in  the  hall 
as  the  work  of  her  ancestresses,  who  lived 
before  the  Reformation,  and  were  conse- 
quently unacquainted  with  pure  and  simple 
tastes  in  work,  as  well  as  in  religion.  Nor 
would  my  lady  sanction  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
made  all  the  fine  ladies  take  to  making  shoes. 
She  said  that  such  work  was  a  consequence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  done 
much  to  annihilate  all  distinction?  of  rank 
and  class,  and  hence  it  was,  t}  f  "he  saw 
young  ladies  of  birth  and  href'  '"mg 
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I  lasts,  and  awls,  and  dirty  cobbler's-wax,  like 
1  shoe-makers  daughters. 

Very  frequently  one  of  us  would  be  sum- 
moned to  my  lady  to  read  aloud  to  her, 
where  she  sate  in  her  small  withdrawing- 
room,  some  improving  book.  It  was  gene- 
rally Mr.  Addison's  M  Spectator ;  "  but  one 
year  I  remember,  we  had  to  read  Sturm's 
Reflections,  translated  from  a  German  book 
Mrs.  Medlicott  recommended.  Mr.  Sturm 
told  us  what  to  think  about  for  every  day  in 
the  year ;  and  very  dull  it  was.  But  I  be- 
lieve Queen  Charlotte  had  liked  the  book 
very  much  and  the  thought  of  her  royal 
approbation  kept  my  iady  awake  during  the 
reading.  Mrs.  Chapone's  Letters,  and  Dr. 
Gregory's  Advice  to  Young  Ladies  composed 
the  rest  of  our  library  for  week-day  reading. 
I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  leave  my  fine  sewing, 
and  even  my  reading  aloud,  (though  this  last 
did  keep  me  with  my  dear  lady),  to  go  to  the 
still-room  and  potter  about  among  the  pre- 
serves and  the  medicated  waters.  There  was 
no  doctor  for  many  miles  round,  and  with 
Mrs.  Medlicott  to  direct  us,  and  Dr.  Buchan 
to  go  by  for  receipts,  we  sent  out  many  a 
bottle  of  physic,  which,  I  dare  say,  was  as 
good  as  what  comes  out  of  the  druggist's 
shop.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  we  did 
much  harm  ;  for  if  any  of  our  physics  tasted 
stronger  than  usual,  Mrs  Medlicott  would  bid 
us  let  it  down  with  cochineal  and  water,  to 
make  all  safe,  as  she  said.  So  our  bottles  of 
medicine  had  very  little  real  physic  in  them  at 
last ;  but  we  were  careful  in  putting  labels  on 
them,  which  looked  very  mysterious  to  those 
who  could  not  read,  and  helped  the  medicine 
to  do  its  work.  I  have  sent  off  many  a 
bottle  of  salt  and  water  colored  red ;  and 
whenever  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  in  the 
still-room,  Mrs.  Medlicott  would  set  us  to 
making  bread-pills  by  way  of  practice,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  say,  they  were  very  efficacious, 
as  before  we  gave  out  a  box  Mrs.  Medlicott 
always  told  the  patient  what  symptoms  to 
expect ;  and  I  hardly  ever  inquired  without 
hearing  that  they  had  produced  their  effect. 
There  was  one  old  man,  who  took  six  pills 
a-night,  of  any  kind  we  liked  to  give  him,  to 
make  him  sleep ;  and  if,  by  any  chance,  his 
daughter  had  forgotten  to  let  us  know  that 
he  was  out  of  his  medicine,  he  was  so  restless 
and  miserable  that,  as  he  said,  he  thought 
he  was  like  to  die.    I  think  ours  was  what 
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would  be  called  homoeopathic  practice  now- 
adays. Then  we  learnt  to  make  all  the 
cakes  and  dishes  of  the  Reason  in  the  Rtill- 
room.  We  had  plum-porridge  and  mince- 
pies  at  Christmas,  fritters  and  pancakes  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  furmenty  on  Mothering 
Sunday,  violet  cakes  in  Passion  Week,  tansy 
pudding  on  Easter  Sunday,  three-cornered 
cakes  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  so  on  through 
the  year;  oil  made  from  good  old  Church 
receipts,  handed  down  from  one  of  my  lady's 
earliest  Protestant  ancestors. 

Every  one  of  us  passed  a  portion  of  the 
day  with  Lady  Ludlow ;  and  now  and  then 
we  rode  out  with  her  in  her  coach  and  four. 
She  did  not  like  to  go  out  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  considering  this  rather  beneath  her 
rank;  and,  indeed,  four  horses  were  very 
often  needed  to  pull  her  heavy  coach  through 
the  stiff  mud.  But  it  was  rather  a  cumber- 
some equipage  through  the  narrow  War- 
wickshire lanes  ;  and  I  used  often  to  think  it 
•  was  well  that  countesses  were  not  plentiful,  or 
else  we  might  have  met  another  lady  of  qual- 
ity in  another  coach  and  four  where  there 
would  have  been  no  possibility  of  turning,  or 
passing,  each  other,  and  very  little  chance 
of  backing.  Once  when  the  idea  of  this 
danger  of  meeting  another  countess  in  a 
narrow  deep- rut  ted  lane  was  very  prominent 
in  my  mind,  I  ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Medlicott 
what  would  have  to  be  done  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  and  she  told  me  that  de  latest  crea- 
tion must  back,  for  sure,  which  puzzled  me  a 
good  deal  at  the  time,  although  I  understand 
it  now.  I  began  to  find  out  the  use  of  the 
Peerage,  a  book  which  had  seemed  to  me 
rather  dull  before;  but,  as  I  was  always  a 
coward  in  a  coach,  I  made  myself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  dates  of  creation  of  our 
three  Warwickshire  earls,  and  was  happy  to 
find  that  Earl  Ludlow  ranked  second,  the 
oldest  earl  being  a  hunting  widower,  and  not 
likely  to  drive  out  in  a  carriage. 

All  this  time  I  have  wandered  from  Mr. 
Gray.  Of  course,  we  first  saw  him  in  church 
when  he  read  himself  in.  He  was  very  red- 
faced,  the  kind  of  redness  which  goes  with 
light  hair,  and  a  blushing  complexion;  he 
looked  slight  and  short,  and  his  bright  light 
frizzy  hair  had  hardly  a  dash  of  powder  in  it. 
I  remember  my  lady  making  this  observa- 
tion, and  sighing  over  it ;  for,  though  since 
the  famine  in  1799  and  1800,  there  had  been 
a  tax  on  hair-powder,  yet  it  was  reckoned 


very  revolutionary  and  Jacobin  not  to  wear  a 
good  deal  of  it.  My  lady  hardly  liked  the 
opinions  of  any  man  who  wore  his  own  hair; 
but  this  she  would  say  was  rather  a  prejudice  j 
only  in  youth  none  but  the  mob  went  wigless, 
and  she  could  not  get  over  the  association  of 
wigs  with  birth  and  breeding ;  a  man's  own 
hair  with  that  class  of  people  who  had  formed 
the  rioters  in  1780,  when  Lord  George  Gor- 
don had  been  one  of  the  bugbears  of  my 
lady's  life.  Her  husband  and  his  brothers, 
she  told  us,  had  been  put  into  breeches,  and 
had  their  heads  shaved  on  their  seven  t"- 
birthday,  each  of  them;  a  handsome  little 
wig  of  the  newest  fashion  forming  the  old 
Lady  Ludlow's  invariable  birthday  present  to 
her  sons  as  t.iey  each  arrived  at  that  age ; 
and  afterwards,  to  the  day  of  their  death, 
they  never  saw  their  own  hair.  To  be  with- 
out powder,  as  some  underbred  people  were 
talking  of  being  now,  was  in  fact  to  insult 
the  proprieties  of  life  by  being  undressed. 
It  was  English  sansculottism.  But  Mr. 
Gray  did  wear  a  little  powder,  enough  to 
save  him  in  my  lady's  good  opinion ;  but 
not  enough  to  make  her  approve  of  him  de- 
cidedly. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  great 
hall.  Mary  Mason  and  I  were  going  to  drive 
out  with  my  lady  in  her  coach,  and  when 
we  went  down-stairs  with  our  best  hats  and 
cloaks  on,  we  found  Mr.  Gray  awaiting  my 
lady's  coming.  I  believe  he  had  paid  his 
spects  to  her  before,  but  we  had  never 
him ;  and  he  had  declined  her  invitation  to 
spend  Sunday  evening  at  the  Court  (as  Mr. 
Mountford  used  to  do  pretty  regularly, — and 
play  a  game  of  picquet  too, — )  which  Mrs. 
Medlicott  told  us,  had  caused  my  lady  to  be 
not  over  well  pleased  with  him. 

He  blushed  redder  than  ever  at  the  sight 
of  us,  as  we  entered  the  hall,  and  dropped 
him  our  curtsies.  He  coughed  two  or  three 
times,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  speak  to 
us,  if  he  could  but  have  found  something  to 
say ;  and  every  time  he  coughed,  he  went 
hotter-looking  than  ever.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  we  were  nearly  laughing  at  him ;  half 
because  we  were  so  shy  too  that  we  under- 
stood what  his  awkwardness  meant. 

My  lady  came  in,  with  heV  quick  active 
step — sIk  always  walked  quickly  when  she 
did  not  betdink  herself  of  her  cane. — as  if 
she  were  s^  i  \o  have  kept  us  waiting, — and 
as  she  en*    ^he  gave  us  all  round  one  of 
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those  graceful  sweeping  curtseys,  of  which 
I  think  the  art  must  have  died  out  with  her, 
«— it  implied  so  much  courtesy ; — this  time 
it  said,  as  well  as  words  could  do,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  have  kept  you  all  waiting, — forgive 


She  went  up  to  the  mantel-piece,  near 
which  Mr.  Gray  had  been  standing  until  her 
entrance,  and  curtseying  afresh  to  him,  and 
pretty  deeply  this  time,  because  of  his  cloth, 
and  her  being  hostess,  and  he,  a  new  guest 
She  a&ked  him  if  he  would  not  prefer  speak- 
ing to  her  in  her  own  private  parlor,  and 
looked  as  though  she  would  have  conducted 
him  there.  But  he  burst  out  with  his  errand, 
of  which  he  was  full  even  to  choking,  and 
which  sent  the  glistening  tears  into  his  large 
blue  eyes,  which  stood  farther  and  farther 
out  with  his  excitement. 

"  My  lady,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  to 
persuade  you  to  exert  your  kind  interest, 
with  Mr.  Lathom — Justice  Lathom  of  Hath- 
away Manor — " 

"  Harry  Lathom  ?  "  inquired  my  lady, — as 
Mr.  Gray  stopped  to  take  the  breath  he  had 
lost  in  his  hurry, — "  I  did  not  know  he  was 
in  the  commission." 

"He  is  only  just  appointed ;  he  took  the 
oaths  not  a  month  ago, — more's  the  pity ! " 

u  I  do  not  understand  why  you  should 
regret  it.  The  Lathoms  have  held  Hathaway 
since  Edward  the  First,  and  Mr.  Lathom 
bears  a  good  character,  although  his  temper 
is  hasty—" 

"  My  lady !  he  has  committed  Job  Gregson 
for  stealing— a  fault  of  which  he  is  as  inno- 
•ent  as  I — and  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove 
It,  now  that  the  case  is  brought  before  the 
Bench  ;  only  the  Squires  hang  so  together 
that  they  can't  be  brought  to  see  justice,  and 
are  all  for  sending  Job  to  gaol,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Lathom,  saying  it  is  his  first 
committal,  and  it  wont  be  civil  to  tell  him 
there  is  no  evidence  againBt  his  man.  For 
God's  sake,  my  lady,  speak  to  the  gentlemen  ; 
they  will  attend  to  you,  while  they  only  tell 
me  to  mind  my  own  business." 

Now,  my  lady  was  always  inclined  to 
stand  by  her  order,  and  the  Lathoms  of 
Hathaway  Court  were  cousins  to  the  Han- 
burys.  Besides,  it  was  rather  a  point  of 
honor  in  those  days  to  encourage  a  young 
magistrate,  by  passing  a  pretty  sharp  sen- 
tence on  his  first  committals  ;  and  Job  Greg- 
son  was  the  father  of  a  girl  who  had  been 


lately  turned  away  from  her  place  as  scullery- 
maid  for  sauciness  to  Mrs.  Adams,  her  lady- 
ship's own  maid  ;  and  Mr.  Gray  had  not  said 
a  word  of  the  reasons  why  he  believed  the 
man  innocent, — for  he  was  in  such  a  hurry,  I 
believe  he  would  have  had  my  lady  drive  off 
to  the  Henley  Court-bouse  then  and  there  ;— 
so  there  seemed  a  good  deal  against  the  man, 
and  nothing  but  Mr.  Gray's  bare  word  for 
him ;  and  my  lady  drew  herself  a  little  up, 
and  said : 

"  Mr.  Gray !  I  do  not  see  what  reason 
either  you  or  I  have  to  interfere.  Mr.  Harry 
Lathom  is  a  sensible  kind  of  young  man,  well 
capable  of  ascertaining  the  truth  without  our 
help—" 

"  But  more  evidence  has  come  out  since," 
broke  in  Mr.  Gray. 

My  lady  went  a  little  stiffer,  and  spoke  a 
little  more  coldly. 

u  I  suppose  this  additional  evidence  is  before 
the  justices ;  men  of  good  family  and  of  honor 
and  credit,  well  known  in  the  county.  They  • 
naturally  feel  that  the  opinion  of  one  of 
themselves  must  have  more  weight  than  the 
words  of  a  man  like  Job  Gregson,  who  bears 
a  very  indifferent  character, — has  been  strongly 
suspected  of  poaching,  coming  from  no  one 
knows  where,  squatting  on  Harem  an 's  Com- 
mon— which,  by  the  way  is  extra-parochial, 
I  believe  ;  consequently  you,  as  a  clergyman, 
are  not  responsible  for  what  goes  on  there ; 
and,  although  impolitic,  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  what  the  magistrates  said,  in  ad- 
vising you  to  mind  your  own  business,"— said 
her  ladyship,  smiling, — "  and  they  might  be 
tempted  to  bid  me  mind  mine,  if  I  inter- 
fered, Mr.  Gray ;  might  they  not  ?  " 

He  looked  extremely  uncomfortable ;  half 
angry.  Once  or  twice  he  began  to  speak, 
but  checked  himself,  as  if  his  words  would 
not  have  been  wise  or  prudent.  At  last  he 
said : 

"  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me, — a 
stranger  of  only  a  few  weeks  standing— to 
set  up  my  judgment  as  to  men's  character 
against  that  of  residents — "  Lady  Ludlow 
gave  a  little  bow  of  acquiescence,  which  was, 
I  think,  involuntary  on  her  part,  and  which  I 
don't  think  he  perceived, — "  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  man  is  innocent  of  this  of- 
fence,— and  besides,  the  justices  themselves 
allege  this  ridiculous  custom  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  a  newly-appointed  magistrate 
as  their  only  reason." — 
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That  unlucky  word  "  ridiculous  ! "  It 
undid  all  the  good  his  modest  beginning  had 
done  him  with  my  lady.  I  knew,  as  well 
as  words  could  have  told  me,  that  she  was 
affronted  at  the  expression  being  used  by  a 
man  inferior  in  rank  to  those  whose  actions 
he  applied  it  to, — and*  truly,  it  was  a  great 
want  of  tact,  considering  to  whom  he  was 
speaking. 

Lady  Ludlow  spoke  very  gently  and  slowly ; 
she  always  did  when  she  was  annoyed ;  it  was 
a  certain  sign,  the  meaning  of  which  we  had 
all  learnt 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Gray,  we  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  one  on  which  we  are  not  likery  to 
agree." 

Mr.  Gray's  ruddy  color  became  purple,  and 
then  faded  away,  and  his  face  became  pale. 
I  think  both  my  lady  and  he  had  forgotten 
our  presence ;  and  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
too  awkward  to  wish  to  remind  them  of  it. 
And  yet  we  could  not  help  watching  and  lis- 
tening  with  the  greatest  interest. 

Mr.  Gray  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
with  an  unconscious  feeling  of  dignity.  Lit- 
tle as  was  his  stature,  and  awkward  and  em- 
barrassed as  he  had  been  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  I  remember  thinking  he  looked  almost 
as  grand  as  my  lady  when  he  spoke. 

"  Your  ladyship  must  remember  that  it 
may  be  my  duty  to  speak  to  ray  parishioners 
on  many  subjects  on  which  they  do  not  agree 
with  me.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  Rilent,  be- 
cause they  differ  in  opinion  from  me." 

Lady  Ludlow's  great  blue  eyes  dilated  with 
surprise,  and  —  I  do  think — anger,  at  being 
thus  spoken  to.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  very 
wise  in  Mr.  Gray,  lie  himself  looked  afraid 
of  the  consequences,  but  as  if  he  was  deter- 
mined to  bear  them  without  flinching.  For 
a  minute  there  was  silence.  Then  my  lady 
replied : 

"  Mr.  Gray,  I  respect  your  plain  speaking, 
although  I  may  wonder  whether  a  young 
man  of  your  age  and  position,  has  any  right 
to  assume  that  he  is  a  better  judge  than  one 
with  the  experience  which  I  have  naturally 
gained  at  my  time  of  life,  and  in  the  station  I 
hold." 

"If  I,  madam,  as  the  clergyman  of  this 
parish,  am  not  to  shrink  from  telling  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth  to  the  poor  and  lowly, 
no  more  am  I  to  hold  my  peace  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rich  and  titled."  Mr.  Gray's  face 
showed  that  he  was  in  that  state  of  excite- 


ment which  in  a  child  would  have  ended  in  a 
good  fit  of  crying.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
nerved  himself  up  to  doing  and  saying  things, 
which  he  disliked  above  every  thing,  and 
which  nothing  short  of  serious  duty  could 
have  compelled  him  to  do  and  say.  And  at 
such  times  every  minute  circumstance  which 
could  add  to  pain  comes  vividly  before  one. 
I  Raw  that  he  became  aware  of  our  presence, 
and  that  it  added  to  his  discomfiture. 

My  lady  flushed  up.  "  Are  you  aware,  sir," 
asked  she,  "  that  you  have  gone  far  astray 
from  the  original  subject  of  conversation  P 
But  as  you  talk  of  your  parish,  allow  me  to 
remind  you  that  Hareman's  Common  is  be- 
yond the  bounds,  and  that  you  are  really  not 
responsible  for  the  characters  and  lives  of 
the  squatters  on  that  unlucky  piece  of  ground." 

u  Madam,  I  see  I  have  only  done  harm  in 
speaking  to  you  about  the  affair  at  all.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  and  take  my  leave." 

He  bowed,  and  looked  very  sad.  Lady' 
Ludlow  caught  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"Good  morning!"  she  cried,  in  rather  a 
louder  and  quicker  way  than  that  in  which 
she  had  been  speaking.  "  Remember,  Job 
Gregson  is  a  notorious  poacher  and  evil-doer, 
and  you  really  are  not  responsible  for  what 
goes  on  at  Hareman's  Common." 

He  was  near  the  hall-door,  and  Raid  some- 
thing— half  to  himself,  which  we  heard  (being 
nearer  to  him),  but  my  lady  did  not ;  although 
she  saw  that  he  spoke.  "  What  did  he  say  ?  " 
she  asked,  in  somewhat  a  hurried  manner,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed  —  "I  did  not 
hear."  We  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  I 
spoke : 

"  He  said,  my  lady,  that  God  help  him !  he 
was  responsible  for  all  the  evil  he  did  not 
strive  to  overcome." 

My  lady  turned  sharp  round  away  from  us, 
and  Maiy*  Mason  said  afterwards  she  thought 
her  ladyship  was  much  vexed  with  both  of 
us,  for  having  been  present,  and  with  me  for 
having  repeated  what  Mr.  Gray  had  said. 
But  it  was  not  our  fault  that  we  were  in  the 
hall,  and  when  my  lady  asked  what  Mr.  Gray 
had  said,  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  bade  us  accompany 
her  in  her  ride  in  the  coach. 

Lady  Ludlow  always  sate  forwards  by  her- 
self, and  we  girls  backwards.  Somehow  this 
was  a  rule,  which  we  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning. It  was  true  that  riding  backwards 
made  some  of  us  feel  very  uncomfortable  and 
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and  to  remedy  this  my  lady  always 
drove  with  both  windows  open,  which  occa- 
sionally gave  her  the  rheumatism ;  but  we 
always  went  on  in  the  old  way.  This  day  she 
did  not  pay  any  great  attention  to  the  road 
by  which  we  were  going,  and  coachman  took 
his  own  way.  We  were  very  silent,  as  my 
lady  did  not  speak,  and  looked  very  serious. 
Or  else,  in  general,  she  made  these  rides  very 
pleasant  (to  those  who  were  not  qualmish, 
with  riding  backwards),  by  talking  to  us  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner,  and  telling  us  of  the 
different  things  which  had  happened  to  her  at 
various  places, — at  Paris  and  Versailles,  where 
she  had  been  in  her  youth, — at  Windsor  and 
Kew  and  Weymouth,  where  she  had  been 
with  the  Queen,  when  maid  of  honor — and  so 
on.  But  this  day  she  did  not  talk  at  all. 
All  at  once  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  John  Footman,"  said  she,  M  where  are 
*  we  ?    Surely  this  is  Hareman's  Common." 

"Yes,  an't  please  my  lady,"  said  John 
Footman,  and  waited  for  further  speech  or 
orders.  Mv  lady  thought  awhile,  and  then 
said  she  would  have  the  steps  put  down  and 
get  out. 

As  soon  as  she  was  'gone,  we  looked  at 
each  other,  and  then  without  a  word  began 
to  gaze  after  her.  We  saw  her  pick  her 
dainty  way,  in  the  little  high-heeled  shoes 
she  always  wore  (because  they  had  been  in 


ing  down,  as  if  to  choose  her  way,— but  we 
saw  it  was  more  in  thought  and  bewilderment 
than  for  any  such  purpose. 

She  had  not  made  up  her  mind  where  we 
should  drive  to  when  she  got  into  the  carriage 
again.  John  Footman  stood,  bare-headed, 
waiting  for  orders. 

"  To  Hathaway.  My  dears,  if  you  are 
tired,  or  if  you  have  any  thing  to  do  for  Mrs. 
Medlicott,  I  can  drop  you  at  Barford-'^orner, 
and  it  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  brisk  walk 
home  ? " 

But  luckily  we  could  safely  say  that  Mrs. 
Medlicott  did  not  want  us,  and  as  we  had 
whispered  to  each  other,  as  we  sat  alone  in 
the  coach,  that  surely  my  lady  must  have  gone 
to  Job  Gregsons,  we  were  far  too  anxious  to 
know  the  end  of  it  all  to  say  that  we  were 
tired.  So  we  all  set  off  to  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Harry  Lathom  was  a  bachelor  squire,  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  of  age,  more  at  home  in 
the  field  than  in  the  drawing-room,  and  with 
sporting  men  than  with  ladies. 

My  lady  did  not  alight,  of  course ;  it  was 
Mr.  Lalhom's  place  to  wait  upon  her,  and 
she  bade  the  butler, — who  had  a  smack  of 
the  gamekeeper  in  him,  very  unlike  our  own 
powdered  venerable  fine  gentleman  at  Han- 
bury, — tell  his  master,  with  her  compliments, 
that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.  You  may 
think  how  pleased  we  were  to  find  that  we 
should  hear  all  that  was  said  ;  though  I  think 


fashion  in  her  youth)  among  the  yellow  pools  afterwards  we  were  half  sorry  when  we 


of  stagnant  water  that  had  gathered  in  the 
clayey  soil.  John  Footman  followed  stately 
after ;  afraid  too,  for  all  his  stateliness,  of 
splashing  his  pure  white  stockings.  Suddenly 
my  lady  turned  round,  and  said  something 
to  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  carriage  with 
a  half-pleased,  half-puzzled  air. 

My  lady  went  on  to  a  cluster  of  rude  mud 
houses  at  the  higher  end  of  the  Common ; 


how  our  presence  confused  the  squire,  who 
would  have  found  it  bad  enough  to  answer 
my  lady's  questions,  even  without  two  eager 
girls  for  audience. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Lathom,"  began  my  lady, 
something  abruptly  for  her,— but  she  was 
very  full  of  her  subject,  "  what  is  this  I  hear 
about  Job  Gregson  ?" 

Mr.  Lathom  looked  annoyed  and  vexed, 


cottages  built,  as  they  were  occasionally  at  but  dared  not  show  it  in  his  words. 


that  diiy,  of  wattles  and  clay,  and  thatched 
with  sods.  As  far  as  we  could  make  out 
from  dumb  show,  Lady  Ludlow  saw  enough 
of  the  interiors  of  these  places  to  make  her 
hesitate  before  entering,  or  even  speaking  to 
any  of  the  children  who  were  playing  about 
in  the  puddles.  After  a  pause,  she  disap- 
peared into  one  of  the  cottages.  It  seemed 
to  us  a  long  time  before  she  came  out;  but 
I  dare  say  it  was  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
minutes.    She  came  back  with  her  head  hang- 
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"I  gave  out  a  warrant  against  him,  my 
lady,  for  theft,  that  is  all.  You  are  doubt- 
less aware  of  his  character  ;  a  man  who  sets 
nets  and  springes  in  long  cover,  and  fishes 
wherever  he  takes  a  fancy.  It  is  but  a  short 
step  from  poaching  to  thieving." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Lady  Ludlow 
(who  had  a  horror  of  poaching  for  this  very 
reason):  "  but  I  imagine  you  do  not  send  a 
man  to  jail  on  account  of  his  bad  character." 
"Rogues  and  vagabonds," said  Mr.  Lathom. 

• 
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44  A  man  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  being  a 
vagabond  ;  for  no  specific  act,  but  for  his 
general  mode  of  life." 

He  had  the  better  of  her  ladyship  for  one 
moment ;  but  then  she  answered, 

44  But  in  this  case,  the  charge  on  which  you 
committed  him  was  theft ;  now  his  wife  tells 
me  he  can  prove  he  was  some  miles  distant 
from  Holmwood,  where  the  robbery  took 
place,  all  that  afternoon ;  she  says  you  had 
the  evidence  before  you." 

Mr.  Lathom  here  interrupted  my  lady,  by 
saying,  in  a  somewhat  sulky  manner, 

44  No  such  evidence  was  brought  before  me 
when  I  gave  the  warrant.  I  am  not  answer- 
able for  the  other  magistrates'  decision,  when 
they  had  more  evidence  before  them.  It  was 
they  who  committed  him  to  gaol.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  that." 

My  lady  did  not  often  show  signs  of  impa- 
tience ;  but  we  knew  she  was  feeling  irritated 
by  the  little  perpetual  tapping  of  her  high- 
heclcd  shoe  against  the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 
About  the  same  time  we,  sitting  backwards, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gray  through  the 
open  door,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hall.  Doubtless  Lady  Ludlow's  arrival  had 
interrupted  a  conversation  between  Mr.  La- 
thom and  Mr.  Gray.  The  latter  must  have 
heard  every  word  of  what  she  was  saying ; 
but  of  this  she  was  not  aware,  and  caught  at 
Mr.  Lalhom'a  disclaimer  of  responsibility 
with  pretty  much  the  same  argument  that 
she  had  heard  (through  our  repetition)  that 
Mr.  Gray  had  used  not  two  hours  before. 

44  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Lathom, 
that  you  don't  consider  yourself  responsible 
for  all  injustice  or  wrong-doing  that  you 
might  have  prevented,  and  have  not  ?  Nay, 
in  this  case  the  first  germ  of  injustice  was 
your  own  mistake.  I  wish  you  had  been 
with  me  a  little  while  ago,  and  seen  the 
miser)'  in  that  poor  fellow's  cottage."  She 
spoke  lower,  and  Mr.  Gray  drew  near,  in  a 
sort  of  involuntary  manner,  as  if  to  hear  all 
she  was  saying.  We  saw  him,  and  doubtless 
Mr.  Lathom  heard  his  footstep,  and  knew 
■who  it  was  that  was  listening  behind  him, 
and  approving  of  every  word  that  was  said. 
He  grew  yet  more  sullen  in  manner;  but 
still  mv  lady  was  my  lady,  and  he  dared  not 

WW  w  • 

speak  out  before  her,  as  he  would  have  done 
to  Mr.  Gray.  Lady  Ludlow,  however,  caught 
the  look  of  stubbornness  in  his  face,  and  it 
roused  her  as  I  had  never,  seen  her  roused. 


"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse,  sir,  to  ac- 
cept my  bail.  I  offer  to  bail  the  fellow  out, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  his  appearance  at 
the  sessions.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr. 
Lathom  ?  " 

44  The  offence  of  theft  is  not  bailable,  my 
I  lady." 

p  44  Not  in  ordinary  cases,  I  dare  say.  But  I 
imagine  this  is  an  extraordinary  case.  The 
man  is  sent  to  prison  out  of  compliment  to 
you,  and  against  all  evidence,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn.  He  will  have  to  rot  in  goal  for  two 
months,  and  his  wife  and  children  to  starve. 
I,  Lady  Ludlow,  offer  to  bail  him  out,  and 
pledge  myself  for  his  appearance  at  next 
quarter  sessions." 

"It  is  against  the  law,  my  lady." 

44 Bah!  Bah!  Bah!  Who  makes  laws? 
Such  as  I  in  the  House  of  Lords — such  as 
you  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We,  who 
make  the  laws  in  St.  Stephen's,  may  break 
the  mere  forms  of  them,  when  we  have  right  • 
on  our  sides,  on  our  own  land,  and  amongst 
our  own  people." 

44  The  lord-lieutenant  may  take  away  my 
commission,  if  he  heard  of  it." 

"And  a  very  good  thing  for  the  county, 
Harry  Lathom :  and  for  you  too,  if  he  did, 
— if  you  don't  go  on  more  wisely  than  you 
have  begun.  A  pretty  set  you  and  your 
brother  magistrates  are  to  administer  justice 
through  the  land!  I  always  said  a  good 
despotism  was  the  best  form  of  government ; 
and  I  am  twice  as  much  in  favor  of  k  now  I 
see  what  a  quorum  is !  My  dears ! "  sud- 
denly turning  round  to  us, 44  if  it  would  not 
tire  you  to  walk  home,  I  would  beg  Mr. 
Lathom  to  take  a  seat  in  my  coach,  and  we 
would  drive  to  Henley  Gaol,  and  have  the 
poor  man  out  at  once." 

44  A  walk  over  the  fields  at  this  time  of  day 
is  hardly  fitting  for  young  ladies  to  take 
alone,"  said  Mr.  Lathom,  anxious  no  doubt 
to  escape  from  his  t«3te-a-tetc  drive  with  my 
lady,  and  possibly  not  quite  prepared  to  go 
to  the  illegal  length  of  prompt  measures, 
which  she  had  in  contemplation. 

But  Mr.  Gray  now  stepped  forward,  too 
anxious  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner  to 
allow  any  obstacle  to  intervene  which  he 
could  do  away  with.  To  see  Lady  Ludlow's 
face  when  she  first  perceived  whom  she  had 
had  for  auditor  and  spectator  of  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Lathom,  was  as  good  as  a 
play.    She  had  been  doing  and  saying  the 
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very  things  she  had  been  so  much  annoyed 
at  Mr.  Gray's  saying  and  proposing  only  an 
hour  or  two  ago.  She  had  been  setting  down 
Mr.  Lalhom  pretty  smartly,  in  the  presence 
of  the  very  man  to  whom  she  had  spoken  of 
that  gentleman  as  so  sensible,  and  of  such  a 
standing  in  the  county,  that  it  was  presum;)- 
tion  to  question  his  doings.  But  before  Mr. 
Gray  had  finished  his  offer  of  escorting  us 
back  to  Hanbury  Court,  my  lady  had  re- 
covered herself.  There  was  neither  surprise 
nor  displeasure  in  her  manner,  as  she  an- 
swered : 

" 1  thank  you,  Mr.  Gray.  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  were  here,  but  I  think  I  can  under- 
stand on  what  errand  you  came.  And  seeing 
you  here,  recalls  me  to  a  duty  I  owe  Mr. 
Lathom.  Mr.  Lathom,  I  have  spoken  to  you 
pretty  plainly, — forgetting,  until  I  saw  Mr. 
Gray,  that  only  this  very  afternoon  I  differed 
from  him  on  this  very  question  ;  taking  com- 
*  pletely  at  that  time  the  same  view  of  the 
whole  subject  which  you  have  done;  thinking 
that  the  county  would  be  well  rid  of  such  a 
man  as  Job  Gregson,  whether  he  had  com- 
mitted this  theft  or  not.  Mr.  Gray  and  I  did 
not  part  quite  friends,"  she  continued,  bowing 
towards  him  ,  "  but  it  so  happened  that  I  saw 
Job  Gregson's  wife  and  home,— I  felt  that 
Mr.  Gray  had  been  right  and  I  had  been 
wrong,  so,  with  the  famous  inconsistency  of 
my  sex,  I  came  hither  to  scold  you,"  smiling 
towards  Mr.  Lathom,  who  looked  half-sulky 


yet,  and  did  not  relax  a  bit  of  his  gravity  at 
her  smile,  "  for  holding  the  same  opinions 
that  I  had  done  an  hour  before.  Mr.  Gray," 
(again  bowing  towards  him)  M  these  young 
ladies  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  escort,  and  so  shall  I.  Mr.  Lathom, 
mav  I  beg  of  you  to  accompany  me  to  lien- 
ley?" 

Mr.  Gray  bowed  very  low,  and  went  very 
red ;  Mr.  Lathom  said  something  which  we 
none  of  us  heard,  but  which  was  I  think  some 
remonstrance  against  the  course  he  was,  as  it 
were,  compelled  to  take.  Lady  Ludlow,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice  of  his  murmur,  but  sate 
in  an  attitude  of  polite  expectancy  ;  and  as 
we  turned  off  on  our  walk,  1  saw  Mr.  Lathom 
getting  into  the  coach  with  the  air  of  a 
whipped  hound.  I  must  say,  considering  my 
lady's  feeling,  I  did  not  envy  him  his  ride, — 
though,  I  believe,  he  was  quite  in  the  right  as 
to  the  object  of  the  ride  being  illegal. 

Our  walk  home  was  very  dull.  We  had 
no  fears,  and  would  far  rather  have  been 
without  the  awkward,  blushing  young  man, 
into  which  Mr.  Gray  had  sunk.  At  every 
stile  he  hesitated, — sometimes  he  half  got 
over  it,  thinking  that  he  could  assist  us  better 
in  that  way ;  then  he  would  turn  back  un- 
willing to  go  before  ladies.  He  had  no  ease 
of  manner,  as  my  lady  once  said  of  him, 
though  on  any  occasion  of  duty,  he  had  an 
immense  deal  of  dignity. 


The  Picttthebqite  neglected  bt  the  j  court  or  alley  hard  by  the  market-place.  Every 
ITALIANS. — The  Italians  have  no  eyo  for  the  man  owns  a  vineyard,  and  everv  vineyard  has  a 
beanties  of  nature,  and  seldom  affect  any  love  hut ;  but  that  hut  is  no  man's  abode,  6r  only  the 
for  them.  There  is  not  a  single  landscape  de- ,  luckless  hind's  who  digs  and  prunes  it :  for  the 
seription  in  the  whole  range  of  Ilalian  literature,  |  rest,  no  man  deems  it  a  pleasure  to  live  in  the 
unless  we  take  as  such  the  stiff  and  formal  country,  unless  there  ho  a  harvest  or  vintage  to 
gardens  of  Aleina  and  Arm  ids  by  Ariosto  and  j  l»c  gathered  in.  1  remember  a  lady  with  luxu-« 
Tasso, _  which  are  no  more  landscapes  than  the  1  riously  fair,  rich  complexion,  melting  blue  eyes, 
Tuilerics  garden  is  a  park, — no  landscape-pic-  and  a  great  display  of  tender  sentiment,  wliom 
turc  from  Dante  to  Muuzoni,  and  this  latter  had  I  had  one  day  coaxed  into  a  walk  even  beyond 
all  the  models  of  Germany  and  England  before  the  Place  d'Armes.  the  world's  end  for  the 'little 
him.  The  Italian  is  no  lover  of  the  country,  world  of  Turin.  It  was  in  the  witching  month 
he  dreads  of  all  things  an  isolated  dwelling.  If  of  May,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  would  not  at 
he  cannot  live  in  the  capital,  then  in  a  provincial  that  season  rather  be  in  the  country.  "  In  the 
city  ;  if  not,  in  a  country-town  ;  then  in  a  vil- !  country  !  "  ejaculated  the  fair  one,' with  a  half- 
lagc  ;  only  not  in  a  country-house;  they  huddle  astonislied,  half-terrified  look.  "  What  on  earth 
together  in  their  squulid  boroughs  and  hamlets;  should  one  go  to  the  country  for  now  1  surely 
and  the  happiest  man  is  he  whoso  forefathers  j  there  is  no  fruit  to  eat."—  Ualienga's  Piedmont. 
have  built  their  home  iu  the  narrowest,  closest  I 
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From  The  Spectator,  12  June. 
FRANCE  EQUIVOCATING. 

THE  Times  afrits  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
present  condition  of  France  which  can  ac- 
count for  remarkable  proceedings  in  that 
country ;  and  although  the  leading  journal 
astonished  the  world  on  Thursday  by  putting 
this  question,  and  suggesting  certain  forcible 
reasons  for  the  inquiry,  it  did  so  with  some 
reserve,  by  no  means  making  the  worst  of 
the  case.  The  "  enormous  preparations  " 
which  France  is  making  for  strengthening 
her  machinery  of  war,  by  sea  and  land,  can 
scprcely  be  explained  on  any  intelligible 
ground,  save  one.  It  may  be  confessed  that 
the  maintenance  of  domestic  tranquility  re- 
quires a  large  army,  but  how  does  that  apply 
to  the  fleet,  to  the  defensive  fortifications  at 
Cherbourg,  or  to  the  replacement  all  over 
the  French  coasts  of  the  batteries  which  gar- 
nished them  during  the  first  Empire,  or  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  great  naval  force  in 
that  port  ?  Again,  what  foreign  prince  is 
threatening  the  French  Government  with  in- 
vasion ?  What  surplus  revenue  has  France 
to  throw  away?  The  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  is  obvious.  Even  with  the 
utmost  straining  of  able  and  obsequious 
finance  Ministers,  the  finance  of  the  Empire 
can  only  by  courtesy  be  said  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  The  two  last  contrivances  for 
reviving  the  public  funds  of  the  Government, 
and  what  we  may  call  the  public  funds  of  the 
commercial  powers  in  France,  the  share  pro- 
perty in  the  market,  have  both  been  failures ; 
for  since  General  Espinasse's  suggestion  that 
the  real  property  of  the  corporate  charities 
should  be  converted  into  French  Consols, 
and  the  telegraphic  advertisement  of  the 
forthcoming  restraint  on  the  issue  of  new 
shares,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  those  finan- 
cial coups  d'etat.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  our  Ministers,  the  misunderstand- 
ing respecting  the  Conspiracy  Bill  has  been 
satisfactorily  explained  away  on  both  sides. 
Montenegro  cannot  demand  that  France 
should  possess  an  army  of  600,000  men,  or  a 
•  fleet  rivalling  in  strength  that  of  England,  a 
power  whicn  has  to  defend  possessions  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Austria  is  not 
threatening  active  hostilities,  and  if  she  were 
she  might  be  laughed  at.  Notwithstanding 
the  English  marriage,  Prussia  is  not  likely 
to  be  troublesome.  If  Russia  were  to 
threaten,  France  knows  that  she  has  Eng- 
land to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  Emperor,  or  the  most  timid  party  in 
France,  can  be  anticipating  an  invasion  from 
England,  when  we  have  on  our  hands  a 
China  war,  have  not  yet  done  with  the  In- 
dian mutiny,  and  have  our  commerce  to 
guard  all  over  the  globe. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  these  circum- 


stances, which  prove  that  France  is  threat- 
ened with  no  danger  from  without,  and  not 
to  perceive  that  the  same  circumstances  may 
be  construed  into  evidence  of  an  opportunity 
for  France,  if  she  were  to  contemplate  some 
grander  coup  d'etat  than  ever  beyond  her 
own  frontiers.  The  state  of  the  French  em- 
pire admits  of  many  conjectural  interpreta- 
tions. Some  report  that  the  Emperor  is  not 
so  strong  in  health  as  he  has  been,  and  does 
not  exercise  his  wonted  control  over  those 
who  are  second,  or  third,  in  command.  The 
disappointment  of  the  commercial,  the  un- 
easy aspirations  of  all  classes,  may  perhaps 
necessitate  some  diversion.  The  army  itself 
is  in  want  of  employment.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  not  under  command ;  others  imag- 
ine that  its  excitement  is  not  unlike  the  wine 
and  sandwiches  of  Satory,  supplied  from  the 
same  imperial  source,  but  on  a  grander  scale. 
Something  like  the  Sepoy  chupatties  is  said 
to  be  circulating  in  the  French  army ;  it  is 
the  toast  "  To  the  Cause,"  which  is  reported 
to  he  drunk  with  enthusiasm  at  mess-tables. 
What  cause  ?  And  whatever  may  be  the 
conjecture  respecting  other  persons,  we  can- 
not forget  certain  established  facts  in  regard 
to  Napoleon.  At  one  time,  not  a  century 
ago,  he  made  many  besides  Louis  Diane  be- 
lieve him  a  Socialist ;  he  made  all  France 
believe  him  a  Republican ;  he  has  made  Eng- 
land believe  him  a  faithful  ally.  Taciturn  by 
nature,  he  seldom  speaks  until  after  the 
event;  he  always  actsuefore  he  speaks;  and 
with  regard  to  his  greatest  enterprises,  his 
actions,  unlike  most  men's,  have  always  im- 
mensely exceeded  any  previous  warning. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  fee- 
ble Government,  which  is  obliged  M  to  do  the 
polite  "  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  certain  matter-of-course  dip- 
lomatic "  assurances,"  when  we  ought  to  have 
positive  facts  on  unmistakable  authority  to 
explain  these  unintelligible  preparations. 
The  refusal  to  explain  could  only  bear  one 
construction,  and  we  ought  to  be  in  an  equal 
state  of  preparedness. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  left  to  purely 
official  assurances,  or  to  the  "  energy  of  a 
Government  which  is  distinguisning  itself  in 
standing  by  while  other  persons  conduct  leg- 
islation in  Parliament.  The  enormous  pre- 
parations in  France  have  attracted  attention 
in  other  places  besides  the  City.  Since  the 
Government  has  not  proved  itself  to  be  per- 
forming its  duty,  others  have  been  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  initiative.  A 
quiet  agitation  on  the  subject  has  already  be- 
gun, as  is  usual  in  this  country,  to  assume  an 
organized  form.  The  grand  objects  are,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  which  Sir  I«  rancis  Head 
pointed  out,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
admitted,  by  stationing  a  thoroughly  efficient 
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Channel  fleet  at  once  at  its  proper  post ;  by 
manning  our  ships  promptly,  which  can  be 
done  if  the  market  price  for  sailors  be  of- 
fered ;  and  by  instantly  taking  such  meas- 
ures as  would 'call  out  the  Militia  and  enable 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  supply  the 
place  of  an  absent  army. 

From  The  Spectator,  12  June. 
THE  AMERICAN  DIFFICULTY. 

Before  we  are  quit  of  the  Indian  war  the  i 
thunder  of  a  war-storm  across  the  Atlantic 
already  has  begun  to  make  its  rumbling 
heard ;  and  our  wise  men  have  been  called  in  | 
to  exorcise  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm.  It  was 
not  a  simple  alarmistn  that  excited  the  sudden 
outburst  of  discussion  on  the  subject there 
have  been  practical  or  supposed  reasons  for 
some  feelings  of  animosity  in  the  United 
States.  A  certain  heat  made  itself  evident 
even  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Government, 
and  the  feeling  created;  on  this  side  was  evi- 
denced by  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
public  funds,  which  were  recently  so  buoyant, 
and  have  since  somewhat  narrowed  the  con- 
trast offered*  to  the  condition  of  the  French 
Funds.  Looking  to  the  state  of  the  East, 
and  of  the  European  Continent,  these  adverse 
signs  were  any  thing  but  welcome ;  but  it  is 
to  be  believed  that  the  threat  will  come  to 
nothing. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment appear  to  indicate  a  degree  of  precipi- 
tancy altogether  in  excess  of  the  occasion. 
Without  waiting  for  explanations  or  negotia- 
tions, anticipating  the  action  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Seward  introduced  into  the  Senate  a 
measure  to  enable  the  government  to  obtain 
by  force  prompt  redress  for  the  perpetration 
of  outrages  ujkjh  the  flag,  soil,  or  citizens,  of 
the  United  States,  or  upon  their  property,  and 
to  make  reprisals  wherever  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
This  last  step  is  remarkable,  for  it  will  be 
easily  remembered  that  when  the  late  Euro- 
pean Congress  endeavored  to  abolish  the  cus- 
tom of  making  reprisals  upon  commercial 
property,  the  American  Government,  al- 
though partially  consenting,  in  reality  nega- 
tived the  proposition.  In  the  meanwhile  gun- 
boats have  i>een  sent  to  the  Cuban  waters, 
and  other  active  steps  have  been  taken  for 
strengthening  the  naval  force  of  the  United 
Stales,  while  the  citizens  of  New  York  come 
forward  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  the  event  of  war. 

There  are  indeed  explanations  to  be  offered 
for  the  most  formidable  of  these  indications. 
In  the  first  place  we  are  reminded  that  the 
American  President  has  not  the  privilege, 
which  resides  in  European  royalty,  of  declar- 
ing war  upon  his  own  sovereign  will ;  he  can 
only  do  so  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen 


ate,  and  it  is  inferred  that  by  these  prelimi- 
naries the  President  and  Senate  are  only  tak- 
ing the  necessary  precautions  to  be  ready  for 
prompt  action  in  case  of  need.  Some  paft 
of  the  popular  movement  is  very  probably 
nothing  more  grave  than  bravado ;  a  sort  of 
display  which  costs  very  little,  and  scarcely 
affords  more  than  a  specific  occasion  for  those 
parades  of  which  the  very  effective,  and  in 
some  cases  showy  New  "York  regiments  are 
willing  enough  to  avail  themselves.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Napier,  as  a  private  individual, 
at  once  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  has 
been  some  mistake  about  the  instructions 
given  to  our  naval  officers,  and  that  his  Gov- 
ernment will  make  satisfactory  explanations; 
and  the  tone  of  Ministers  in  Parliament  is  in 
the  same  strain.  Mr.  Cass  has  transmitted 
to  London  a  formal  demund  for  explanations, 
and  the  papers  have  been  promised  ;  and  it 
even  now  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the 
fulness  of  these  papers  to  check  any  needless 
excitement  which  might  otherwise  prevail  upon 
this  troublous  subject. 

There  are  indeed  always  means  for  either  na- 
tion to  prevent  the  other  from  reporting  to 
warlike  extremes,  except  under  the  severest 
penalties.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  readily  assumed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  we  must 
submit  to  any  demands  because  our  responsi- 
bilities arc  so  gigantic.  The  outbreak  of  war 
would  cut  off  the  supply  of  cotton  from  Liv- 
erpool, and  through  that  port  from  Manches- 
ter and  Glasgow ;  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Ayrshire,  would  soon  be  agitated  by  some- 
thing very  like  an  industrial  revolt,  from 
which,  of  course,  political  considerations  could 
not  be  excluded :  and  these  would  be  rather 
tremendous  visitations  for  commercial  Lon- 
don, coming  as  they  would  after  the  war  in 
India,  after  the  war  with  Russia,  and  perhaps 
before  the  war  with  France.  Per  contra, 
very  similar  responsibilities  hang  round  the 
neck  of  the  American  Republic.  The  slave- 
owning  states  cannot  afford  either  to  have 
their  cotton-trade  cut  off,  or  the  spark  of 
doubt  and  discredit  thrown  among  their  alien- 
colored  industrial  population.  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that  the  north  is  severed  in 
its  commercial  interests  from  the  south  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  mistaken.  In  our  pages 
we  have  explained  the  nature  of  a  project  for 
establishing  a  direct  carrying-trade  between 
some  southern  port  and  a  port  in  this  coun- 
try, in  order  that  the  cotton-growers  of  the 
southern  states  might  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  north.  It  was  supposed  that  in  such 
cases  there  would  be  something  like  a  trian- 
gular trade  instead  of  the  rectangular  trade, 
which  makes  New  York  the  medium  both 
ways,  giving  her  a  double  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  south,  and  degrading  the  trade 
of  the  Carolina*  and  Florida  to  the  rank  of  r 
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coasting  instead  of  a  foreign  trade.  The  pro- 
ject was  announced,  hut  it  has  not  heen  real- 
ized. The  north  therefore  clings  to  its  posi- 
tion as  partner  of  the  south  ;  and  the  entire 
firm  must  consent  to  forego  a  commerce  which 
equals  that  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  or- 
der to  indulge  the  caprice  of  a  little  military 
exercise  with  England.  It  is  true  that  the 
Americans  are  readier  than  the  English  to 
44  sell  up,"  more  prepared  for  extremes ;  true 
also  that  the  44  Howdy  "  interest  has  its  rep- 
resentatives even  in  the  money-market.  The 
last  circumstance,  however,  in  part  explains 
some  of  the  excitement ;  for  do  not  let  us 
forget  that  even  in  London  "  the  Bears  "  of 
the  money-market  can  turn  something  more 
than  an  honest  penny  by  the  mere  report  and 
anticipation  of  war.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
leading  men  of  the  Union,  the  resident  repre- 
sentatives, are  almost  as  ready  as  we  arc  in 
England  to  assume  that  a  war  between  the 
two  countries  would  he  44  impossible,"  because 
of  the  immense  interests  involved. 

So  perhaps  it  would  be,  if  the  Governments 
of  the  two  countries  were  more  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  commercial  and  substan- 
tial interests  of  society  than  they  are ;  but 
that  is  not  so  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  reference  to  these  material  interests, 
the  Governments  on  both  sides  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  adven- 
turers,— persons  separated  from  the  weighty 
and  enduring  interests  of  the  society  over 
which  they  rule,  yet  holding  in  their  hands 
immense  power,  which  may  be  employed  for 
a  blow  at  any  moment.  Here  is  the  danger. 
A  little  display  of  44  energy "  in  the  orders 
issued  may  be  the  warrant  for  any  reckless 
naval  commander,  whether  English  or  Ameri- 
can, to  perpetrate  some  act  which  would 
arouse  the  people  of  either  country  beyond 
the  control  of  reason.  It  is  only  fair  to  sup- 
pose, however,  at  least  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, that  it  feels  its  responsibility,  alike  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  England,  and  to  avoid 
sacrificing  the  solid  interests  of  the  country 
in  the  indulgence  of  any  mere  caprice.  It  is 
possible  that  the  apprehension  of  material 
consequences  will  not  deter  the  Government 
on  the  other  side  from  taking  that  course, 
which  appears  to  be  necessitated  by  44  dignity 
but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment that  should  commence  the  war,  on  which- 
soever side,  Mould  be  perfectly  unable  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  popular  indigna- 
tion of  its  own  commonwealth.  Should  the 
Government  at  Washington  really  plunge  the 
Republic  in  hostilities  with  its  best  customer, 
north  and  south  would  soon,  under  the  suffer- 
ings drawn  upon  both,  call  it  to  account,  and 
appoint  its  successor  to  remedy  the  mischief. 
We  have  discussed  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 


previous  question  involved  in  the  demand  for 

}>apers,  or  to  the  claim  of  certain  Americans 
or  compensation  :  we  have  as  yet  only  an  ex 
parte  statement,  and  the  papers  arc  promised. 
The  information  convtyea  should  be  as  full  as 
possible.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  ]K>wer"fuI  adversary.  It  is 
not  the  case  of  Brazil  over  again,  in  which  an 
English  Government  can  bully  with  impunity. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  question, 
our  Cabinet  might  have  need  of  all  the  re- 
sources by  which  it  can  strengthen  its  posi- 
tion. Amongst  those  resources  the  most 
valuable  perhaps  would  be  the  common  sense 
of  both  countries.  If  any  Americans  have 
been  exaggerating,  or  inventing  the  irregular- 
ities that  they  allege,  let  the  misrepresenta- 
tions be  exposed ;  let  them  be  exposed  honestly 
and  fully,  with  complete  candor,  and  the  solid 
men  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  take  care  that  justice  be  satis- 
fied. If  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  enforce 
our  own  convictions  upon  any  alien  commun- 
ity without  their  assent,  if  any  over-zealous 
commanders  have  been  exceeding  their  in- 
structions, if  the  instructions  themselves  have 
been  imprudently  lax  or  incautious  in  tone, 
let  the  mistake  on  our  own  side  be  frankly 
avowed  and  promptly  corrected.  In  fact,  if 
either  Government,  our  own  in  particular, 
shall  seek  simnly  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
and  dictates  cf  common  sense,  it  will  stand 
on  ground  too  safe  to  be  impugned,  and  will 
assume  a  position  the  best  for  rebutting  the 
excesses  or  the  intrigues,  whether  of  Govern- 
ments or  of  individuals. 


From  The  Examiner.  12  June. 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Sydney  Smith  was  right.  It  is  hi^h 
time  that  we  should  cease  defending,  and,  in 
so  doing,  offending  all  the  world.  We  must 
begin  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  must 
begin  to  live  more  within  our  means  of  serv- 
ing mankind.  We  must  restrict  our  exces- 
sive issues  of  philanthropy.  Let  every  fair 
endeavor  be  made  to  move  other  nations  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abomination  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  if  they  will  not  do  their  duty,  we 
cannot,  single-handed,  make  up  for  all  their 
omissions,  and  must  withdraw  from  a  work 
not  only  over-tasking  our  powers  but  exposing 
us  to  the  danger  of  embroilment  and  war 
with  the  United  States. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday,  Lord 
Brougham 

44  solemnly  adjured  his  noble  friend  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  take  all  possible  means  of 
urging  upon  the  Spanish  Government  the 
duty  of  making  every  effort  for  the  extiroa- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
— an  object  which  they  were  bound  not  only 
by  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  but  by  every 
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principle  of  honor  and  honesty,  to  effect — by 
prohibiting  the  corruption  of  the  Government 
and  other  functionaries.  The  slave  trade  in 
Brazil,  he  might  remind  their  lordships,  had 
been  put  an  end  to  by  the  honesty  and  firm- 
ness of  the  Portuguese  Government  He 
was  most  anxious  to  see  the  slave  trade  aban- 
doned by  Spain,  because  it  would  then  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  this  country  to  attempt 
what  was  impossible — the  blockade  of  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  which,  from  the  nature  of  that 
coast,  could  never  be  effectual,  and  we  should 
be  relieved  from  the  many  and  great  perils  to 
which  we  were  now  exposed  of  being  brought 
into  collision  with  other  Powers." 

Whether  or  not  the  Spanish  Government 
puts  down  the  slave  trade,  at  our  instance,  in 
conformity  with  its  engagements,  the  blockade 
of  Cuba  should  Ik?  forthwith  abandoned,  for 
the  reason  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  it 
is  attempting  an  impossibility,  and  exposing 
us  to  the  chance  of  collision  with  America  in 
the  vain  endeavor.  We  must  do  Lord 
Malmesbury  the  justice  to  say  that  he  spoke 
with  excellent  sense  and  temper  on  this 
subject 

u  I  trust  that  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
has  taken  place  in  the  descriptions  I  have 
seen,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  con- 
fess I  fenr  that  some  acts  have  been  com- 
mitted that  are  not  justifiable  either  by  inter- 
national law  or  by  the  treaties  that  exist 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States. 
I  am  informed  that  on  one  occasion  a  body  of 
men  were  landed  from  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  though  that  is  of 
course  a  Spanish  question,  which  can  only  be 
incidentally  mentioned  when  speaking  with 
regard  to  America.  Statements  have  also 
been  made  that  considerable  annoyance  has 
been  occasioned  to  American  trading  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  at  Havannah  from  a  system 
of  rowing  round  those  vessels,  watching  their 
cargoes  taken  out  and  taken  in,  exercising 
surveillance  and  espionage  over  them,  and 
finally  chasing  them  out  to  sea  after  they 
left  the  port.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
many  American  ships  in  the  Gulf  have  been 
brought  to  by  our  crusiers  and  searched. 
Now,  I  say  I  have  not  the  least  idea  whether 
these  statements  are  correct  or  not,  but  these 
are  the  statements  made,  and  your  lordships 
know  that  neither  international  law  nor  the 
treaty  of  1842  would  justify  us  in  taking  such 
measures  as  these.  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  my  noble  friend  has  said  as  to  the 


American  flag  being  constantly  prostituted  to 
cover  the  slave  trade,  and  other  illegal  acts, 
and  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some 
agreement  should  be  made  between  the  two 
countries,  by  which  it  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood what  proceedings  ought  to  be  taken  by 
their  officers  respectively  for  effectually  dis- 
covering the  impositions  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  will  not  be  offensive  to 
honest  traders.  It  is  to  that  I  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  later  than  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  this  morning  with 
the  American  Minister,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  there  has  not  been  any  great  difference 
of  views  between  us." 

•  No  doubt,  as  Lord  Clarendon  stated  in  a 
speech  as  commendable  as  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Foreign  Office,  none  of  the  acts 
charged  are  permissible  under  the  officers'  in- 
structions, but  the  danger  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  duty,  and  the  temper  which  'it  gen- 
erates. There  is  a  superabundance  of  eager- 
ness and  activity  ;  suspicion  espies  a  slaver  in 
disguise  in  ever)1  tub,  and  these  things  com- 
bined with  a  little  indiscretion,  such  as  is  be- 
gotten sometimes  on  a  hot  day  aAer  dinner 
by  an  extra  glass  of  wine,  may  cause  a  mis- 
adventure out  of  which  may  arise  war,  or 
the  danger  of  war,  which  is  the  next  evil  to 
it  as  regards  commercial  relations.  The 
niceties  of  circumspection  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  commanders  of  cruisers,  while  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  to  lay  our  account 
with  the  most  exaggerated  susceptibility  on 
the  side  of  those  molested  by  any  stretch  of 
interference.  Kaise  the  blockade  before  mis- 
chief is  done;  and  that  is  not  all,  let  Eng- 
land give  notice  to  all  nations  concerned  in 
the  slave  trade  that  she  will  take  her  share  in 
the  work  of  humanity  if  they  will  contribute 
their  quota  of  assistance,  but  that  she  will  no 
longer  consent  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
the  task.'  Our  own  shores  now  call  for  the 
defences  which  are  diverted  to  watching  the 
coast  board  of  Africa  and  Cuba.  We  must 
begin  to  look  at  home.  With  the  work  we 
have  on  our  hands  actually  or  prospectively, 
we  must  retrench  some  of  our  benevolence 
for  blacks,  and  husband  our  resources  to  pro- 
tect liberty  in  its  last  European  hold.  We 
have  made  large  sacrifices  for  the  suppression 
of  slavery  with  very  inadequate  results,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  time  counsel  us 
now  to  avoid  cause  of  offence  and  improve 
means  of  defence. 
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TH.E  ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE. 


From  The  Times,  10  June. 
THE  ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE, 
For  what  purpose,  or  in  what  quarrel, 
against  whom  or  for  whom,  we  know  not, 
France  is  undoubtedly  arming  on  a  scale,  with 
a  method,  a  system,  and  a  deliberation,  truly 
formidable  to  all  her  neighbors,— whether, 
like  ourselves,  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  impending  storm  under 
the  umbrageous  branches  of  an  entente  cordi- 
tde, — whether,  like  Belgium,  Piedmont,  and 
Spain,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  inability 
to  resist,  they  listen  with  no  unreasonable 
trepidation  for  the  first  howl  of  the  coming 


symptom  of  a  wish  in  any  quarter  to  attack 
her.  Her  form  of  government  agrees  en- 
tirely with  the  notions  entertained  by  the 
Governments  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  we  in  England  nave  long  learnt  to  re- 
nounce the  Quixotic  notion  of  forcing  our 
own  ideas  upon  other  nations.  If  France  is 
happy  we  are  content  she  should  be  so  in  her 
own  way,  and  desire  nothing  but  to  see  her 
great,  peaceful,  and  prosperous.  Why,  then, 
is  France  arming  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  peculiar  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  France  has  seen  fit  to  indulge 
necessitates  some  increase  of  the  army  for 


tern  nest, — or  whether,  like  Austria,  they  know  [  purposes  of  domestic  repression,  and  we  would 


not  iiow  soon  they  may  be  compelled  to  fight 
for  their  dominions  against  a  brave  and  welW 
disciplined  enemy.  France  is  certainly  arm- 
ing, and  arming  both  by  land  and  sea.  Her 
army,  already  large,  is  undergoing  considera- 
ble increase.  She  is  just  on  the  point  of 
completing  a  railway  which  connects  all  her 
military  stations  with  the  fortifications  of 
Cherbourg,  a  port  constructed  at  enormous 
pains  and  at  vast  expense,  and  possessing 
every  facility  that  skill  can  devise  for  the 
simultaneous  embarkation  of  very  large  bodies 
of  troops.  France  is,  besides,  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a  great  steam 
fleet,  armed  and  propelled  on  the  very  best 
and  newest  principles  at  present  developed 
by  the  art  of  war ;  she  is  gathering  up  her 
colossal  strength,  and  would  appear  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  some  vast  enterprise,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  that  strength  is  to  be  put 
forth  to  the  utmost.  Not  only  is  the  military 
element  studiously  strengthened  and  increased, 
but  it  is  beginning  to  assert  a  predominance 
over  civilians  which  shows  itself  more  and 
more  every  day,  and  naturally  makes  us 
anxious  about  our  relations  with  a  country  in 
which  the  balance  is  so  completely  pressed 
down  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  military 
class. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  for  any  thing  in 
the  present  condition  of  France  which  can 
account  for  the  remarkable  proceedings  to 
which  we  most  unwillingly  allude.  The 
finances  of  the  country  are  in  a  state  that 
must  render  any  naval  or  military  expenditure 
not  absolutely  called  for  by  necessity  or  honor 
peculiarly  inexpedient.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land have  no  wish  nearer  their  hearts  than  to 
remain  on  the  very  best  terms  with  their  for- 
midable and  warlike  neighbor,  and  we  are 
sure  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which 
would  regard  a  rupture  with  France  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  the  most  genuine 
abhorrence  and  dismay.  We  cannot  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  enormous  preparations 
which  France  is  making  are  intended  for  de- 
fensive warfare,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 


much  rather  believe  it  is  so  than  suppose  she 
is  marshalling  her  forces  for  some  foreign  war ; 
but,  if  we  grant  that  the  army  is  increased 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, on  what  ground  are  we  to  account  for  the 
corresponding  and  contemporaneous  augmen- 
tation of  her  fleet  ?  The  navy  has  always 
been  a  favorite  force  in  England,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  is  a  force  which  can- 
not readily  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  coerc- 
ing the  people.  In  France  the  same  princi- 
ple must  apply,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
lor  what  pacific  purnose  a  large  steam  navy  is 
being  prepared.  France  has  but  few  colo- 
nies, and  tnose  of  inconsiderable  extent.  She 
has  no  large  foreign  commerce  to  protect,  no 
refractory  India  to  reconquer  and  reorganize. 
She  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  descent  on  her 
coasts  from  any  foreign  Power.  Why,  then, 
is  France  arming  and  augmenting  her  navy  ? 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  the  question  ;  for, 
whatever  be  the  enemy  against  whom  the 
thunderbolt  is  forged,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  warlike  preparations  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace  tend  to  inflict  upon  us,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  our  neighbors,  many  of 
the  calamities  and  miseries  of  war.  If  France 
will  insist  on  increasing  her  armies  and  her 
navies,  she  forces  us,  her  neighbors  and  her 
allies,  to  do  the  same.  We  have  too  much  at 
stake  within  this  little  island  of  ours  to  be 
content  to  exist  by  the  permission  and  on  the 
sufferance  of  any  ally,  however  faithful, — of 
any  foreign  Prince,  "however  magnanimous. 
History  warns  us  against  incurring  the  fate  of 
those  nations  who  have  trusted  the  power  of 
the  sword  in  other  hands  than  those  in  which 
they  were  content  to  trust  their  freedom.  If 
Fiance  is  determined  to  arm  we  must  either 
l»e  content  to  lie  at  her  mercy  or  prepare  to 
Rrm  too.  If  she  increases  her  regular  army 
we  can  hardly  do  less  than  call  out  and  em- 
body our  Militia.  If  she  insists  upon  increasing 
her  navy,  she  forces  us  most  unwillingly,  from 
the  barest  considerations  of  prudence,  to  un- 
dergo the  expense  of  a  Channel  Fleet.  This 
expenditure,  which  is  not  required  for  domes- 
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tic  purposes,  nor  for  the  defence  of  our  colo-  j  blindly  and  entirely  to  the  professions  of  a 
nies,  nor  for  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  re-  powerful  neighboring  State,  or  to  hamper  our 
bellion,  is  purely  of  the  nature  of  a  war  ex- ;  commerce,  embarrass  our  finances,  and  re- 
penditure,  in  self-defence,  forced  upon  us  bv  tard  necessary  improvements  for  the  pur- 
the  threatening  attitude  of  a  Power  which  pose  of  keeping  up  a  barren  and  unprofitable 
tells  us  in  the  same  breath  that  it  is  our  cor-  force  to  defend  us  against  attacks  which  may 
dial  friend  and  sure  ally.  We  should  prefer  certainly  never  have  been  contemplated,  but 
other  proofs  of  cordiality,  friendship,  and  alii-  which  it  is  our  bouuden  duty  to  render  im- 
ance  than  are  to  be  found  in  an  attitude  j  possible.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
which  compels  us  either  to  trust  ourselves  I  ought  to  speak  plainly  on  this  matter. 


TnE  Cruise  of  tite  Betset,  or  a  Summer 
RamUe  amonfj  the  Fossil  if rrons  Deposits  of  the 
Hebrides.  With  Rambles  of  a  Ideologist ;  or 
Ten  Thousand  Miles  orer  the  Fossil  if erotts  De- 
posits of  Scotland.  Bv  Hngh  Miller,  Author 
of  the  "Old  Red  Sundstono,"  &.c.  Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  and  Co. 

This  hook  contains  two  sets  of  letters  or  chap- 
ters contributed  by  the.  late  Hugh  Miller  to  the 
paper  edited  bv  him,  the  Witness,  with  some 
little  omission  f>y  the  editor  of  digressions  into 
Scotch  church  controversy. 

One  set  of  papers  tells  of  exploration  among 
fossils  of  the  Hebrides,  the  other  sketches  Uam- 
bles  of  a  Geologist  over  ten  thousand  miles  of 
Scottish  ground.  These  chapters  were  written 
with  complete  freedom  of  tone,  and  contuin 
many  passages  equal  in  graphic  power  to  the 
best  "of  Hugh  Miller's  other  writings.  We  may 
quote  for  example  part  of  the  story  of  an  old 
man  who  hail  been  in  prison  for  sheep-stealing, 
and  afier  many  wanderings  with  a  lost  character 
from  island  to  island  in  the  Hebrides,  squatted 
under  an  old  sail  on  the  beach  at  Eigg.  There 
none  heeded  him,  not  even  his  own  son,  who 
was  a  miller  on  the  island,  till  one  winter  night, 
drenched  in  a  storm,  he  was  dving  of  starvation. 
The  minister  tried  then  to  Wing  him  to  the 
manse,  but  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  over 
the  precipitous  rock*  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  him— 

"And  so,  administering  some  cordials  to  the 
poor  hapless  wretch,  they  had  to  leave  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm,  with  the  old  wet  sail 
flapping  about  his  ears,  and  the  half-frozen  rain 
pouring  in  upon  him  in  torrents.  He  must  have 
passed  a  miserable  night,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  a  whit  more  miserable  than  that  passed  by 
the  minister  in  the  manse.  As  the  wild  blast 
bowled  around  his  comfortable  dwelling,  and 
shook  the  casements  as  if  some  hand  outside 
were  essaying  to  open  them,  or  as  the  rain  pat- 
tered sharp  and  thick  on  the  panes,  and  the 
measured  roar  of  the  surf  rose  high  over  every 
other  sound,  he  could  think  of  only  the  wretched 
creature  exposed  to  the  fun-  of  a  tempest  so  ter- 
rible, as  perchance  wrestling  in  his  death  agony 
in  the  darkness  beside  the  breaking  wave,  or  as 


already  stiffening  on  the  shore.  He  was  early 
astir  next  morning,  and  almost  the  first  person 
he  met  was  the  poor  sheep-stealer,  looking  more 
Hke  a  ghost  than  a  living  man.  The  miserable 
creature  had  mustered  strength  enough  to  crawl 
up  from  the  beach.  My  friend  has  often  met 
better  men  with  less  pleasure.  He  found  a  shel- 
ter for  the  poor  outcast;  he  tended  him,  pre- 
scril>ed  for  him,  and,  on  his  recovery,  gave  him 
leave  to  build  for  himself  the  hovel" at  the  foot 
of  the  crags.  The  islanders  were  aware  they 
had  got  hut  an  indifferent  neigl»or  through  the 
transaction,  though  none  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  poor  creature's  son,  saw  what  else, 
their  minister  could  have  done  in  the  circum- 
stances. But  the  miller  could  sustain  no  apology 
for  the  arrangement  that  had  given  him  his,  vag- 
abond father  as  a  neighbor;  and  oftener  than 
once  the  site  of  the  rising  hovel  became  a  scene 
of  noisy  contention  between  parent  and  son. 
Some  of  the  islanders  informed  me  ft  hat  they 
ban  seen  the  son  engaged  in  pulling  down  the 
stones  of  the  walls  as  fast  as  the  father  raised 
them  up ;  and,  save  for  the  interference  of  the 
minister,  the  hut,  notwithstanding  the  permis- 
sion he  gave,  would  scarce  have  been  built." — 


The  Sale  of  Rachel's  Souvenirs. — The 
French  papers  say  that  the  sale  of  Rachel's 
effects  went  off  very  unsatisfactorily.  The 
famous  India  shawl,  which  the  Empress  of 
Russia  took  from  her  own  shoulders  to  wrap 
round  those  of  the  trarfetlienne,  when  the  sound 
of  her  hollow  cough  distressed  the  kind  heart 
of  her  majesty,  did  not  fetch  so  much  as  would 
have  been  asked  for  the  same  article,  without 
souvenir,  in  any  shop  in  Paris.  The-  bracelet 
given  by  Queen  Victoria  was  likewise  sold  to 
vulgar  hands  for  an  ordinary  price. 

THE  CURATE. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  care  of  souls  he 
stretched, 

And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preached  ; 
Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call, 
By  manv  followed,  loved  by  most,  admired  by 
all.— Dryden. 
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LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS. 


From  The  Examiner. 
Legends  and  Lyrics.     A  Book  of  Verses, 
jiy  Adelaide  Anne  Procter.     Bell  and 
Daldy. 

Tins  modest  "  book  of  verses  "  by  a  poet's 

daughter  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 

truth.     There  is  no    strain  after  showy 

thoughts  or  admirable  phrases  visible  in  any 

line  of  it.  there  is  desire  to  attain  and  success 

in  attaining  the  purity  and  grace  of  Rpeech 

without  which  verse  is  an  impertinence,  but 

we  never  can  conceive  Miss  Procter  saying  to 

herself,  when  she  has  written  any  couplet, 

u  there  the  reader  of  taste  will  make  a  pencil 

mark  and  think  to  himself,  Fine ! "  The 

singer  has  in  her  own  heart  a  little  creed  to 

dwell  upon,  it  is  in  some  form  the  burden  of 

all  her  pleasant  stories  and  her  songs : — We 

come  into  the  world  with  work  to  do,  and 

Now  is  the  right  time  for  working,  and  the 

way  to  work  is  with  warm  faith  in  God  and 

in  each  other.    Kind  little  words  are  of  the 

same  blood  as  great  and  holy  deeds.    Pain  is 

true  blessing  upon  those  who  recognize  its 

source.    Each  incompleteness  bids  us  labor 

upward  ;  above  all,  what  is  wanting  to  the 

perfectness  of  human  love  points  to  the  divine 

end  of  all  our  labors.    Learn,  she  says, 

"  Learn  the  mystery  of  Progression  duly  : 
Do  not  call  each  glorious  change  Decay  ; 
But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly, 
When  it  seems  as  if  they  passed  away. 

"  Nor  dare  to  blame  God's  gifts  for  incomplete- 
ness ; 

In  that  want  their  beauty  lies  :  they  roll 
Towards  some  infinite"  depth  of"  love  and 

sweetness, 
Bearing  onward  man's  reluctant  soul." 

The  linger  warns  against  the  false  genius 
who  can  bid  us 

"  dwell  apart 
Tending  somo  ideal  smurt 
In  a  sick  and  coward  heart." 

Every  day's  duties  must  be  done. 

"  One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  ure  coming,  some  are  going ; 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

"  One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each, 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

"  One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  Heaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  hero  below ; 
Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Beady,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

"  One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  bond ; 


One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thco, 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

"  Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow  ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain ; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 
So  each  day  begin  again. 

"  Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 
Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 
If  thou  set  each  gem  with  cure." 

Simple  and  pure  teaching  of  old  truths  that 
must  be  told  and  told  again  for  centuries  to 
come  !  And  seldom  can  they  be  told  more 
effectually  than  in  the  sincere  and  unaffected 
language  that  comes  out  of  a  good  woman's 
heart.    There  is  an  old  truth  here  too  : 

"  Judge  not ;  tho  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  seo ; 
What  looks  to  thv  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  bo 
A  scar  brought  from  some  weli-won  field, 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yiclc\ 

"  The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  infernal  fiery  foe, 
Whose  glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling  grace, 
And  cost  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face  ! 

"  The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise— 

May  bo  the  slackened  angel's  hand 
Has  suffered  it,  that  ho  may  riso 

And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand  ; 
Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 
May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

"  And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  sco, 
With  hopeful  pitv,  not  disdain  ; 
Tho  depth  of  tho  abyss  may  be 
,    The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain 
And  lovo  and  glory  that  may  raise 
This  soul  to  God  in  after  days !  " 

A  few  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have 
appeared  in  Household  Words,  and  it  is  no 
slight  evidence  of  their  power  that  they  will 
recur  as  familiar  strains  to  those  who  lighted 
on  them  among  miscellaneous  reading  many 
months  ago.  Such  tales  as  the  Angel's 
Story,  the  Sailor  Boy,  the  Tomb  in  Ghent, 
are  very  touching,  and  derive  their  power  not 
so  much  from  artistic  treatment — verbal  and 
technical  objections  may  be  raised,  perhaps,  a 
score  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  volume — 
but  because  of  the  unstudied  earnestness  with 
which  Miss  Procter  knows  how  to  express 
warm  feelings  and  thoughts  both  delicate  and 
true. 

In  the  last  volume,  page  320,  we  copied 
from  Household  Words  "  A  Woman's  Ques- 
tion," which  it  now  appears  is  by  Miss  Proc- 
ter.  There  was  a  sense  of  incompleteness 
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about  the  poem,  and  in  a  review  in  the  Athe- 
naeum we  find  an  additional  verse  which  sat- 
isfies the  want : 

"  Nov,  answer  not — I  dare  not  hear, 
The  words  would  come  too  laic  ; 
Yet  I  would  spare  ihcc  all  remorse, 

So  comfort  thee,  my  Fate  :— 
"Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall, — remember, 
I  would  risk  it  all." 

TVe  copy  two  more  extracts ; 

"  All  yesterday  I  was  spinning, 
Sitting  alone  in  the  sun  ; 
And  the  dream  that  I  spun  was  so  lengthy, 
It  lasted  till  day  was  done. 

"  I  heeded  not  cloud  or  shadow 
That  flitted  over  the  hill, 
Or  the  humming-bees,  or  the  swallows, 
Or  the  trickling  of  the  rill. 

**  I  took  the  threads  for  ray  spinning, 
All  of  blue  summer  air, 
And  n  flickering  ray  of  sunlight 
Was  woven  in  here  and  there. 

"  The  shadows  grew  longer  and  longer, 
The  evening  wind  passed  by, 
And  the  purple  splendor  of  sunset, 
Was  flooding  the  western  sky. 

"  But  I  could  not  leave  my  spinning, 
For  so  fair  my  dream  had  grown, 
I  heeded  not,  hour  by  hour, 
How  the  silent  day  had  flown. 

M  At  last  the  grey  shadows  fell  round  me, 
And  the  night  came  dark  and  chill, 
And  I  rose  and  ran  down  the  valley, 
And  left  it  all  on  the  hill. 


"  I  went  up  the  hill  this  morning 

To  the  place  where  my  spinning  lay, 
There  was  nothing  but  glistening  dewdrops 
Remained  of  my  dream  to-day." 

HUSH. 

"  '  I  can  scarcely  hear,'  she  murmured, 
'  For  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fust, 
But  surely,  in  the  far,  far  distance, 
I  can  hear  a  sound  at  last.' 
'  It  is  only  the  reapers  singing. 

As  they  carry  home  their  sheaves  ; 
And  the  evening  breeze  has  risen, 
And  rustles  the  dying  leaves.' 

u  '  Listen  !  thero  are  voices  talking,' 
Calmly  still  she  strove  to  speak, 
Yet,  her  voice  grew  faint  and  trembling, 
And  the  red  flushed  in  her  cheek. 
'It  is  only  the  children  playing 

Below,  now  their  work  is  done, 
And  they  laugh  that  their  eyes  arc  dazzled 
By  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.' 

"  Fainter  grew  her  voice,  and  weaker, 
As  with  anxious  eyes,  she  criod, 
*  Down  the  avenue  of  chestnuts, 
I  can  hear  a  horsemnn  ride.' 
•  It  was  only  the  deer  that  were  feeding 

In  a  herd  on  the  clover  grass, 
They  were  startled,  and  fled  to  the  thicket 
As  they  saw  the  reapers  pass.' 

"  Now  the  night  arose  in  silence, 
Birds  lay  in  their  leafy  nest, 
And  the  deer  couched  in  the  forest, 
And  the  children  were  at  rest ; 

There  was  only  a  sound  of  weeping 

From  watchers  around  a  bed, 
But  Rest  to  the  weary  spirit, 
Peace  to  the  quiot  Dead  !  " 


Pulse  a  SunsTANTiAL  Food. — The  fleshy  I  ten  days  their  countenances  appeared  fairer  and 
yielding  qualities  of  all  the  pulse — or  bean,  pea, !  fatter  in  flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did 
and  lentil — family  are  very  notable,  but  by  no  ,  cat  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat.  Thus  Mel- 
means  a,modcrn  discovery.  If  Esau  paid  dearly  zar  took  away  the  portion  of  the  meat  and  the 
for  his  mess  of  pottage,  he  had  at  least  the  ad- !  wine  that  they  should  drink  and  gave  them 
vantage  of  a  bowlful  of  the  very  best  vegetable  [  pulse."  And  thus,  too,  pulse  appears  to  be  "  a 
food  for  the  support  of  his  fleshy,  hairy  body ;  j  dainty  dish  "  not  only  fit  "  to  set  before  a  king," 
inasmuch  as  Esau's  "red  pottage"  was  made  |  but  better  than  all  the  king's  meat  and  all  the 
of  u  lentils,"  as  appears  from  Genesis  xxv.  30-  '  king's  wine  !  And,  moreover,  with  reference  to 
34.  Listen,  too,  ye  patronizers  of  the  "  Arabic"  modern  chemical  analysis  and  its  results,  so  far 
Revelnnta — Rclevanta — Ervclantn — and  all  the  I  as  regards  this  precise  description  of  food,  and 
other  change-ringing  in  the  pulse — the  pea,  bean,  considering  the  difference  between  heat-giving, 
and  lentil — line,  to  the  words  of  Daniel  on  this  which,  in  fact,  is  a  sort  of  fat  -yielding  material, 
special  subject : — "  Prove  thy  servants,  I  beseech  and  actual  solid  yfr-sA-yielding  substance,  how 
thee,  ten  days ;  and  let  them  give  us  pulse  to  :  peculiarly  and  strictly,  and  even  chemically, 
cat  and  water  to  drink:  then  let  our  countcn- 1  correct  is  the  expression  "fatter  in  flesh,"  when 
ances  be  looked  upon  before  thee,  and  the  coun-  the  /Wi-yielding,  rather  than  merely  /^/-yielding 
tenanccs  of  the  children  that  eat  of  the  portion  j  quality  of  the  food  is  considered. — The  Builder. 
of  the  king's  meat  And  at  the  end  of  I 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
GEORGE  WITHER'S  HALLELUJAH.* 

Many  generations  have  passed  since  George 
Wither  "  composed  these  hymns  and  songs, 
in  hope  that "  he  should  "  at  some  time,  upon 
some  occasion,  in  some  persons,  prevent  or 
dissolve  the  devil's  enchantments  by  these  law- 
ful charms."  In  the  common  wreck  of  all 
that  was  pure  and  noble  at  the  Restoration, 
sacred  poetry  was  not  likely  to  escape.  Al- 
most every  copy  of  the  Hallelujah  has  per- 
ished ;  and  the  author's  name  has  become  a 
bye-word  to  express  the  sombre  dulness  of 
Puritan  fanatics.  Yet  the  book  has  some  fea- 
tures which  might  in  themselves  have  pre- 
served it  from  neglect.  It  was  to  the  families 
of  the  Commonwealth  what  the  Christian 
Year  has  been  to  our  own  times — a  manual 
of  devotional  song,  connecting  itself  with  nil 
seasons  and  occupations.  Men  who  went  to 
a  battle  or  to  a  marriage-feast  with  as  much 
solemn  earnestness  of  purpose  as  their  de- 
scendants carry  to  a  church,  required  a  spe- 
cial psalmist  to  interpret  their  lives.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the  whole  reality 
of  Puritan  faith  has  so  completely  passed 
away  from  among  us  that  we  cannot  properly 
understand  it,  even  as  antiquarians.  Perhaps 
it  is  true  that  the  men  of  whom  such  abun- 
dant record  exists — whom  Vandyke  painted, 
and  Milton  sung,  and  whose  party  watchwords 
on  either  side  have  become  historical — were 
yet,  by  the  very  intenseness  with  which  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  present,  an  un- 
searchable mystery  to  us,  who  have  lost  hope 
in  revivals  and  reformations.  Still  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  those  times  is  imperishable ; 
and  we  are  thankful  for  whatever  may  help 
us  to  realize  them.  If  we  cannot  transport 
ourselves  into  the  swarming  life  of  an  old 
Italian  town,  and  walk  its  streets  as  Quirites, 
it  is  something  that  the  forum  and  baths  and 
villas  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Pompeii 
and  Ilcrculaneum.  Fossil  art  has  its  value, 
when  the  conditions  of  growth  for  the  type 
are  gone  irrevocably. 

But  a  prejudice  exists  against  sacred  poe- 
try. Dr.  Johnson,  in  passing  judgment  on 
the  finest  lines  that  Waller  ever  wrote,  gave 
sentence  against  all  attempts  of  the  kind. 
Yet  the  sublime  pathos  which  gives  dignity 
even  to  Dryden's  feeblest  effort,  and  the  bold 

*  Tlalltlvjah  ;  or.  Britain's  Sennul  Remem- 
brancer. Competed  in  a  threefold  volume  bv 
UeorK<-  Wither.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ed- 
ward Farr.    London:  John  Busscll  Smith. 


lyrics  with  which  Charles  Wesley  constructed 
a  popular  liturgy,  might  alone  plead  with  more 
moderate  critics  against  any  general  view. 
Indeed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  religious 
love,  and  faith,  and  doubt,  should  not  find  a 
poetical  expression  as  well  as  their  secular 
counterparts.  Unhappily  the  terms  "  scriptu- 
ral "  and  u  religious "  are  too  often  used  as 
convertible.  Hut  Oriental  scenes  and  ima- 
gery are  in  themselves  so  foreign  to  our  habits 
of  thought,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  untrav- 
elled  Englishmnn  to  give  what  may  pass  for 
local  coloring  with  success.  Besides,  there  is 
something  tame  in  any  paraphrase,  and  few 
centuries  produce  a  poet  who  could  rival  the 
simple  beauty  of  Ruth  or  Isaiah.  Imitations 
of  the  Psalms  and  devotional  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture must  always  be  crude  and  poor  for  an- 
other reason.  The  abrupt  transitions,  and 
logical  parallelisms,  and  antithetical  repeti- 
tions in  which  Hebrew  writers  delighted,  are 
faulty  in  thought  and  bad  in  t  aste  when  they  ap- 
pear in  an  English  dress.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  passage  which  Mr.  Farr  has  quoted  : 

"  God  came  from  Tcman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran, 

His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 

And  thecarth  was  full  of  his  praise, 

And  his  brightness  was  as  the  light ; 

Ho  had  horna  coming  out  of  his  hand, 

And  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power." 

It  is  poetry,  as  he  snys,  of  the  most  exalted 
nature ;  but  no  Englishman,  and  no  Euro- 
pean, would  naturally  express  his  thoughts  in 
that  order  or  by  such  imagery.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  much  of  Wither's  poetry  is 
Scriptural  rather  than  religious,  and  for  this 
reason  it  can  never,  we  think,  become  exten- 
sively popular.  But  the  age  in  whioh  Wither 
wrote  was  one  when  Hebrew  thought  had  pen- 
etrated every  class  of  society.  Jewish  names 
were  given  at  the  font;  texts  and  Bible 
phrases  were  the  garnish  of  common  talk; 
Judaism  had  leavened  the  current  Christian- 
ity :  and  men  looked  forward  at  no  distant 
time  to  realize  in  England  a  Divine  common- 
wealth on  the  model  of  that  which  they  found 
in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  For 
these  reasons  Wither  wrote  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  foreign  tongue  naturnlly  and 
well.  It  was  under  similar  conditions  that 
our  great  Scriptural  epic  was  conceived  and 
written  by  a  vastly  greater  poet. 

George  Wither  published  his  Hallelujah 
"in  the  interval  between   the  war  which 
Charles  I.  waged  against  the  Scotch  Covenant- 
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era  and  that  of  the  Parliamentarians  against 
the  King.  Himself  probably  a  Royalist  at 
heart  though  he  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Parliament,  and  passionately  fond  of  peace 
though  by  accident  a  soldier,  he  seldom  speaks 
of  war  or  the  prospects  of  it  without  lamenta- 
tion. He  loved  the  plains  of.  Beulah  rather 
than  the  battle-field  of  Armageddon.  Yet 
there  is  something  of  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet in  the  straightforward  vigor  of  his  "  Hymn 
for  Victory,"  which  is  prefaced  with  the  di- 
rection, "  Sing  tiiis  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments." 

"  It  was  alone  Thy  Providence 
Which  made  us  masters  of  the  field  ; 
Thou  art  our  castle  of  defence, 
Our  fort,  our  bulwark,  and  our  shield. 
Tliou  taught'st  our  hands  and  nrms  tc  fight, 
By  Thee  undaunted  we  were  made : 
By  Thee  our  foes  were  put  to  flight, 
By  Thee  the  conquest  we  have  had. 
For  on  what  hand  soe'er  we  went, 
Great  perils  us  did  round  enclose ; 
Our  little  strength  was  almost  spent, 
And  fierce  and  bloody  were  our  foes, 
That  hadst  not  Thou  ouv  captain  been, 
To  lead  us  on  and  off  again, 
This  happy  day  we  had  not  seen, 
But  in  the" bed  "of  death  had  lain." 

This  is  a  good  average  specimen  of  Wither's 
powers,  and  its  merits  are  not  of  the  highest 
order.  There  is  no  great  fancy  or  power ; 
but  he  is  favorably  distinguished  from  the 


Death  our  meetings  cannot  let, 
Nor  can  love  like  ours  begun, 
Be  in  life  or  death  undone. 
Therefore  now  no  more  lament 
What  avoided  cannot  be, 
Bnt  in  Him  remain  content, 
Who  endeared  mc  first  to  thee ; 
To  his  arms  I  thee  bequeath, 
To  be  found  in  life  or  death ; 
Where,  till  I  review  thy  face, 
Rest,  my  dear,  in  His  embrace." 

We  have  quoted  these  stanzas  at  length, 
because  they  throw  light  on  the  inner  life  of 
that  great  party  whose  ideas  had  already  in- 
spired Wither,  and  which  he  soon  afterwards 
joined.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  the  Puri- 
tans by  reference  to  the  dregs  of  the  Genevan 
faction  in  our  own  time.  But  what  is  now 
the  watch- word  of  a  party  was  then  the  faith 
of  a  people.  The  whole  compass  of  Puritan 
theology  exhibits  no  such  wretched  compro- 
mises between  religion  and  thought,  or  the 
worship  of  God  and  Mammon,  as  are  dis- 
played in  the  favorite  manuals  of  our  day — 
The  Religion  of  Geology ;  or,  How  to 
Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds.  Men  now 
ask  themselves  whether  saint  and  citizen  are 
not  incompatible  terms ;  and  preacher  and 
divine,  uneasily  conscious  of  this  latent  scepti- 
cism, address  themselves  to  show  that  after 
all  religion  is  not  irrational,  and  may  even  be 
a  good  investment  in  money  matters.  Such 
poets  of  his  own  'time  by  not  sinning  fla-  thoughts  as  these  never  troubled  the  Puritan, 
grantly  against  taste,  and  from  those  of  the  j  He  wa"  "imply  the  country  gentleman  or 
nineteenth  century  by  being  intelligible.  Oc-  citizen,  who  thought,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
sionally  he  rises  with  his  subject;  and  some  tim<S  that  Church  and  State  were  one.  Eng 


of  his  poems  about  love  are  among  his  best 
Take,  for  instance,  one  "  For  Lovers  being 


lish  love  of  liberty  and  isolation  from  the 
Continent  had  made  him  prefer  the  Genevan 


constrained  to  be  absent  from  each  Other:  "—  j  model  of  a  divine  republic  to  the  Romish  or 

any  other  hierarchy.  The  question,  which 
should  conquer,  was  one  of  life  and  death  to 
him— for  Rochellc  had  fallen,  and  Gustavus 


"  Now  that  thou  and  I  must  part, 
And  since  parting  is  a  pain, 
Which  in  every  loving  heart 
Will  in  love's  despite  remain  ; 
Charms  of  grief  let  us  provide, 
Whilst  together  we  abide, 
And,  as  gladly  as  we  may, 
Strive  to  sing  our  care  away. 
Hearest,  weep  not,  sigh  not"  so, 
For  it  is  not  time  nor  placo 
That  can  much  divide  us  two, 
Though  it  part  us  for  a  space  ; 
Neither  shall  be  left  alone, 
When  asunder  we  urc  gone  ; 
I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me, 

Shall  for  ever  dwelling  be. 
•         •         •  4 

"  If  thou  fear  lest  death  may  bar 
From  that  meeting  we  desire, 
Know  that  thou  and  I  my  dear, 
Shall  thereby  be  brought  the  nigher ; 
Since  in  God  our  hearts  have  met, 


Adolphus  was  dead,  and  a  Stuart  was  King. 
But  no  man  ever  doubted  that  the  dominant 
party  had  a  right  to  impose  the  unity  of  its 
own  preference.  It  Was  not  Laud's  persecu- 
tions that  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the 
times,  but  the  fact  that  he  persecuted  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
the  Beast  Christianity  on  either  side  was 
understood  to  embrace  every  sphere  of  politi- 
cal action,  and  to  color  every  phase  of  a 
citizen's  life.  Puritan  religion  was  not  simply 
to  be  found  in  the  closet  and  the  meeting- 
house. 

A  larger  justice  will  be  done  to  both 
parties  when  these  facts  are  more  fully  recog- 
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nised.  All  the  faith  was  not  on  one  side, 
nor  all  the  chivalry  on  the  other,  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  In  fact,  the  grand  names  of  the 
Anglican  succession — the  saints  like  Farrar 
and  Herbert,  who  have  lighted  up  the  re- 
cesses of  household  life — the  stately  divines 
such  as  Taylor  and  Sanderson  —  and  the 
thinkers  like  Browne  and  Chillingworth,  who 
could  doubt  and  yet  believe — belong  to  the 
time  when  the  whole  fabric  of  their  Church 
was  upset  by  the  passionate  energy  of  a 
party  not  more  learned  or  zealous,  but 
more  distinctly  national.  The  middle  classes 
then,  as  now,  were  obstinately  English,  and 
preferred  the  staple  produce  of  their  own 
conventicles  to  European  liturgies  or  tradi- 
tional creeds.  No  doubt  they  generally 
lacked  the  polish  which,  in  days  when  most 
men  lived  on  their  lands,  was  best  to  be 
learned  in  a  Court.  But  even  fashion  was 
not  quite  wanting  in  their  ranks.  Queen 


Christina  of  Sweden  has  left  her  testimony 
that  Cromwell's  ambassador  could  dance 
like  any  other  gentleman  of  her  Court. 
And  we  have  better  evidence  of  the  true 
nobility  which  was  native  amongst  men 
who  had  ventured  to  give  up  all  for  truth, 
and  were  daily  looking  death  in  the  face. 
Amongst  all  the  horror  of  the  war  which 
rough  troopers  carried  on  so  unsparingly, 
English  women  were  safe  everywhere.  Some- 
times we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  Puritan  family. 
And  Montrose's  splendid  lines  to  his  lady  are 
almost  paraphrased  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  de- 
scription of  her  husband,  who  "  loved  her 
better  than  his  life,  yet  still  considered  honor, 
religion,  and  duty,  above  her." 

What  we  have  said,  and  still  more  what 
we  have  quoted,  will,  we  hope,  induce  many 
to  consult  Wither'8  Hallelujah.  They  will 
find  that  Mr.  Farr  has  given  them  an  admir- 
able preface  and  a  careful  edition. 


On  Wasting  Falsy.   By  William  Roberts, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  Lond.  Churchill. 

Although  a  ease  of  "  a  man  which  had  his 
hand  withered  "  is  recorded  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  disease  of  which  this  essay  treats 
has  scarcely  been  noticed  till  the  present  century. 
For  the  last  half  dozen  years  it  has  obtained 
growing  attention  from  "French  and  German 
authors,  and  now,  for  the  first  timo  in  England, 
is  considered  systematically  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  name. 

The  disease,  to  which  Dr.  Roberts  is  sponsor, 
rarely  attacks  the  whole  body — happily  "  living 
skeletons "  are  rare  exhibitions — but  wasting 
palsy  attacking  one  or  more  groups  of  muscles 
is  not  uncommon,  and  even  when  it  exists  in  a 
very  small  degree,  how  terrible  its  itnportuncc ! 
Take  one  man's  very  slight  case  for  example : 

Ho  is  a  tailor  by  trade.  .  .  .  The  weak- 
ness of  the  right  hand  dates  three  months  hack ; 
about  that  time  he  found  that  the  member  failed 
him  in  its  usual  service ;  he  could  not  grasp  the 
needle  with  sufficient  force  to  use  it  in  his  trade, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  off  work.  .  . 
On  a  cursory  examination  of  the  hand  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  was  the 
scat  of  so  serious  an  injury — an  injury  that  ren- 
dered it  as  useless  to  the  owner  in  the  practice 
of  his  handicraft  as  if  it  had  been  altogether  cut 
off.    When  I  placed  my  hand  in  his  he  grasped 


it  with  inconvenient  force,  yet  he  could  do  noth 
ing  with  his  needle,  it  turned  between  his  thumb 
and  fingers,  or  fell  entirely  from  his  hold.  Per- 
haps, I  thought,  the  sensation  is  at  fault.  No, 
ho  could  feel  as  well  with  the  right  as  with  the 
left  hand.  I  examined  tho  hand  more  carefully, 
and,  warned  by  previous  experience,  I  was  not 
long  in  tracing  out  the  source  of  the  defect 
which  took  away  from  this  poor  man  the  power 
of  gaining  his  bread. 

From  his  own  and  others'  experience,  the  au- 
thor shows  that  there  may  bo  some  resource  be- 
yond the  workhouse  for  such  a  person. 

This  essny  is  comprehensive  and  well  digested, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  be  weleomo  to  Dr.  Rob- 
erts's profession,  giving  them  the  best  informa- 
tion extant  on  a  disease  which  spares  no  ago, 
sex,  nor  station. —Examiner. 

GRIEF. 

I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
As  it  would  strangle  me :  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
When  my  good  father  shed  his  blessing  on  me  : 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  camo  nwav. 

-Joanna  Baillie. 


Bad  Arguments. — The  best  way  of  answer- 
ing a  bad  argument  is,  not  to  stop  it,  but  let  it 
go  on  its  course  until  it  overleaps  the  boundaries 
of  common  sense. — Sydney  Smith. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
CAIRD'S  SERMONS.* 

The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Caird  as  a  preacher 
is  no  doubt  owing  in  a  degree  to  his  sermon 
on  "  Religion  in  Common  Life,"  delivered 
before  the  Queen,  and  published  by  her 
Majesty's  command.  He  has  qualities  that 
would  have  excited  attention  apart  from  ex- 
trinsic circumstances,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  those  qualities  are  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  has  none  of  that  originality  which 
arises  from  an  original  feeling  as  it  were  on 
the  subject  of  Christianity,  such  as  distin- 
guishes Maurice  and  Kingsley;  ond  which 
though  it  may  lead  to  some  vagueness  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  creates  a  real  religious 
sympathy  with  the  deadness  of  t  he  poor,  and 
even  with  the  struggles  of  conscientious 
doubt  searching  for  truth,  while  it  barbs 
attacks  upon  the  conventional  virtues  and 
"respectabilities"  —  the  "whited  outsides  " 
of  modern  society.  Neither  has  Mr.  Caird 
the  peculiar  genius  so  to  speak  which  gives  a 
personal  originality  to  the  sermons  of  some 
men,  as  the  scholastic  learning  and  genial 
unction  that  characterize  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. It  does  not  strike  us  that  the  now 
minister  of"  the  Park  Church,  Glasgow  "  has 
that  lesser  originality  in  any  high  degree 
which  arises  from  taking  a  more  searching 
view  of  existing  society  and  throwing  a  new 
light  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
applying  them  to  the  actual  requirements  of 
contemporary  life. 

The  most  prominent  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Caird,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  power  of  en- 
forcement. We  do  not  trace  any  remarkable 
novelty  in  the  choice  of  his  subject — such 
novelty  as  would  excite  attention  by  the  mere 
statement  of  the  theme.  Neither  is  the  theme 
treated  with  extraordinary  literary  skill  or 
urged  with  that  living  fervor  of  mind  and 
style  which  distinguished  the  late  Frederick 
Robertson  of  Brighton.  It  is  not  meant  to 
say  that  Mr.  Caird's  subjects  are  stale,  or  his 
treatment  common.  His  choice  of  texts,  or 
more  properly  the  views  he  deduces  from  his 
texts,  indicate  a  thoughtful  and  experienced 
theologian  ;  his  style  possesses  that  power 
which  arises  from  well-chosen  images  closely 
expressed  and  ably  argued.  Indeed  logic  is 
the  essential  characteristic  of  Mr.  Caird's 
genius ;  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  compre- 
hensive reasoning,  for  we  think  that  there  is 
occasionally  some  failure  on  this  ground,  as 

*  Strmon$.  By  the  Rev.  John  Caird,  M.A., 
Minister  of  the  Purk  Church,  Glasgow.  Author  of 
"  Religion  in  Common  Life."  Published  by  Black- 
wood. 


in  the  sense  of  intelligence.  His  mind  is 
observing  rather  than  inventive;  he  is  rich 
by  accumulation  rather  than  by  nature ;  he 
impresses  more  by  multiplying  images  than 
by  at  once  stamping  his  conclusions  on  the 
hearer.  Reasoning  in  fact  is  at  the  bottom 
of  every  thing ;  be  religious  and  you  will 
gain  by  it  is  the  scope  of  the  hortative. 

This  logic  is  quite  different  from  coherence 
of  parts  and  a  consistent  soundness  of  con- 
clusion, in  which  the  preacher  is  apt  to  fail. 
In  two  very  able  sermons  on  the  Sufferings 
of  Christ,  the  first  as  regards  the  solitariness 
of  those  sufferings,  and  the  other  our  partici- 

Jiation  in  them,  he  seems  not  to  draw  the 
ine  of  distinction  sufficiently  clear  between 
the  human  and  divine  nature  of  Christ.  For 
example,  Christ's  knowledge  of  sin  and  his 
disgust  at  it,  must  have  been  just  as  great 
before  the  incarnation  as  during  its  continu- 
ance ;  in  fact,  according  to  the  arguments  of 
theology,  his  sufferings  from  this  cause  would 
have  been  greater,  because  we  are  told  that 
his  human  nature  gave  him  a  sympathy  with 
man  by  subjecting  him  to  the  feelings  and 
exposing  him  to  the  temptations  of  the  human 
race.  Again,  in  another  sermon  on  the  com- 
parative influence  of  character  and  doctrine, 
the  preacher  6eems,  at  the  outset,  to  be 
addressing  the  clergy  on  the  importance  of 
earnest  belief  in  the  substance  of  their  ser- 
mons, as  mere  scholarly  or  literary  skill  will 
uot  suffice.  He  afterwards  speaks  of  the 
importance  of  Christian  conduct  in  laymen  in 
general  without  distinctly  marking  his"  change 
in  purpose.  We  are  not,  indeed,  sure 
whether  throughout  the  discourse  the  differ- 
ence is  sufficiently  marked  between  logical  or 
intellectual  subjects,  where  skill  of  a  certain 
kind  suffices,  and  matters  of  faith  and  feeling 
where  conviction  is  all  in  all,  as  was  intimated 
long  ago. 

"  Si  vis  mc  Acre  dolendum  est 
Primum  ispi  tibi." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  logical  over  the  feeling  and  im- 
aginative qualities  removes  the  discourses 
from  human  nature  to  mere  abstractions. 
On  the  contrary,  life  and  its  interests  are 
continually  present  Even  the  illustrations 
of  the  preacher  are  mostly  drawn  from  the 
natural  world  or  the  experience  of  mankind. 
Take  as  one  instance  a  short  passage  from 
the  opening  of  the  sermon  already  alluded  to 
on  the  solitariness  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings, 
from  the  text,  "  I  have  trodden  the  wine- 
press alone." 

"  There  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  soli- 
tude about  a  great  mind.  Even  a  mere 
human  being  cannot  rise  preeminently  above 
the  level  of  his  fellow  men,  without  becoming 
conscious  of  a  certain  solitariness  of  spirit 
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SIR  ROBERT'S  SAILOR  SON 

Oi'R  England  hath  no  need  to  raise 

The  Ghosts  of  Glories  gone; 
Such  Heroes  dv'mg  in  our  days 

Still  toss  the  live  torch  on. 
Brave  hlood  a.s  bright  n  crimson  gleams, 

Still  burns  as  goodly  a  zeal ; 
The  old  heroic  radiance  beams 

In  Men  like  William  Peel. 

Oh,  he  was  just  a  warrior  for 

A  weary  working  day ! 
So  kind  in  peace,  so  stern  in  war, 

He  walkt  our  English  way, 
With  beautiful  bravery  clothed  on, 

And  such  high  moral  grace ; 
A  light  of  rare  soul-armor  shono 

Out  of  his  noble  face. 

How,  like  a  Battle  brand  red-hot, 

His  spirit  grew,  and  glowed, 
When  in  his  swift  war  Chariot 

The  Avenger  rose,  and  rode ! 
His  Sailors  loved  him  so  on  deck, 

So  cheery  was  his  call, 
They  leapt  on  land,  and  in  his  wake 

Followed  him,  Guns  and  all. 

Sleep,  Sailor  darling,  leal  and  brave, 

With  our  dead  Soldiers  sleep  ! 
That  so,  the  land  you  lived  to  save, 

You  shall  have  died  to  keep. 
You  might  have  wished  the  dear  Sea-blue 

To  have  folded  round  your  breast ; 
But  God  had  other  work  for  you, 

And  other  place  of  rest. 

We  tried  to  reach  you  with  our  wreath 

When  living,  but,  laid  low, 
You  grow  so  grand  !  and  after  death 

The  denroess  deepens  so  ! 
To  have  gone  so  soon,  so  loved  to  htfre  died, 

So  young  to  wear  that  crown, 
We  think.    But  with  such  thrills  of  pride 

As  shake  the  last  tears  down. 

God  rest  you,  gallant  William  Peel, 

With  those  whom  England  leaves 
Scat  tered, — as  still  she  p'ies  her  steel, — 

But  God  gleans  up  in  sheaves. 
We'll  tell  the  tale  on  land,  on  board, 

Till  Boys  shall  frel  as  Men, 
And  forests  of  hands  clutch  at  this  Sword 

Death  gives  us  back  again. 
—Atlumium.  Gerald  Masset. 


SHADOWS. 

BT  W.  IT.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

Ox  the  pictur'd  wall  most  grimly 
Flaunt  the  shadows  to  and  fro  ; 

rieu'lv  now,  and  now  all  dimly, 
Fretful  on  the  arras  show. 

Bolder  as  the  firelight's  clearer, 
Weaker  as  it  falls  and  wanes — 

Now  the  statued  alcove  nearer, 
Now  athwart  the  blazon'd  panes. 

Thus  they  come,  and  thus  they  go, 

Looming — lapsing — to  and  fro. 

As  I  gaze,  each  shadow  taking 
From  my  fancy  outline  quaint, 

Seems  u  world  pbantastic  making. 
Such  as  Callot  lov'd  to  paint. 


Now  a  nodding  plume  before  me 

Tops  some  huge  and  monstrous  crest; 

Now  a  giant  arm  sweeps  o'er  me, 
Idly  smites  me  on  my  breast ! 

Thus  they  come,  and  thus  they  go, 

Looming — lapsing — to  and  fro. 

Now  the  battle  heaves  aliout  me, 

Serried  ranks  in  order  wheel : 
Now  the  maddest  goblins  flout  mc — 

Now  the  grim  Bacchantes  reel ! 
Mighty  woods  no  sun  can  brighten, 

Seem  astir  with  sudden  breeze  ; 
Rolling  waters  seethe  and  whiten, 

Wrathful  swell  the  winter  seas. 
Thus  they  come,  and  thus  they  go, 
Looming — lapsing — to  nnd  fro. 

O'er  the  pictur'd  wall  they  wander, 

Changeful  shadows  to  and  fro, 
While  the  flame-spire  rises  yonder, 

Fitful  on  the  arras  show. 
Bolder  as  the  firelight's  clearer, 

Weaker  as  it  falls  and  wanes  ; 
Now  the  statued  alcove  nearer, 

Now  athwart  the  blazon'd  panes. 
Thus  they  come,  and  thus  they  go, 
Soon  forgot  the  spectral  show ! 

So  the  fire  of  some  great  passion 

Shining  on  the  Heart's  still  Deep, 
Strangest  shadows  aye  will  fashion, 

Spirits  rouse  from  life-long  sleep. 
All  the  Old  Time's  memories  waken 

In  the  fierce  but  fleeting  light. 
Soul !  thus  in  thy  weakness  taken, 

Dost  thou  shudder  at  the  sight? 
Hah,  hah,  they  come — hah,  hah,  they  go ! 
Soon  forgot  the  spectral  show ! 

~THE  LILACS. 
That  was  a  right  joyous  season  ! 

Sang  the  thrush  outside  the  room, 
Crept  the  fragrance  through  the  window, 

For  the  lilucs  were  in  bloom. 

One  could  sit  and  read  and  listen, 
Half  iu  sunshine,  half  in  gloom — 

Sunlight  sweetest,  shadow  softest, 
Where  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom. 

As  in  some  Italian  grotto, 

When  one  listens  for  the  sea, 
And  there  comes  Tmt  sweot-brcathcd  silence, 

In  itself  a  melody  : 

So  one  waited  for  one's  fancies, 
There  to  murmur  words  of  thought ; 

But  the  languid,  loving  brightness, 
With  no  spirit-sound  was  fraught. 

There  was  silence  in  the  fragrance, 

In  the  sunshine,  in  the  gloom, 
In  the  rest  and  in  the  gladness, 

Where  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom. 

Sometimes  in  the  garden  trembled 

Voices  like  a  lullaby  ; 
Sometimes  village  clnirchbells  blended 

Nigh  and  far,  and  far  and  nigh  ; 

But  within  that  chamber's  shadow, 

In  the  book-disordered  room, 
There  was  sweet  unruffled  silence 

When  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom. 
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From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
MR.  CARLYLE.* 
Few  of  the  cheap  reprint*  of  the  books 
of  popular  authors  which  have  of  late  become 
so  common,  will  attract  more  attention  or 
enjoy  greater  popularity  than  the  collected 
edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings.  With  those 
who  admire  him  most*  he  enjoys  a  reputation 
which  is  almost  mystical.  To  numberless 
young  and  ardent  readers,  his  writings  have 
come  as  the  announcement  of  a  new  gospel ; 
nor  can  any  one  read  them  without  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  books,  and  a  very  sin- 
cere feeling  of  respect  for  the  author.  Per- 
haps nil  books  may  be  ranged  under  two 
heads — those  which  assume,  and  those  which 
to  establish,  principles ;  and  if  the  for- 
are  both  more  interesting  and  more 
practically  important  than  the  latter,  after  a 
certain  early  period  of  life,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  influence  of  the  latter,  acting  at  the 
most  susceptible  and  impressible  age,  is  both 
wider  and  deeper.  It  is  the  great  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  books  that,  from  first  to  last, 
they  are  all  principle.  There  is  hardly  any 
detail  in  them,  or,  if  there  is  any,  it  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  It  is  his  ambition  in 
every  case  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
to  set  before  his  reader  what  is  vital  and  es- 
sential, and  to  leave  on  one  side  all  the  mere 
husks  and  shells  of  history,  biography,  poli- 
tics, theology,  or  criticism.  The  object  is  a 
common  one  with  men  of  anv  real  artistic 
power,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  ever 
effected  it  so  completely.  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
hardly  ever  written  a  page,  however  insignifi- 
cant the  subject  of  it  may  be,  which  does  not 
bear  uj>on  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  character 
in  a  manner  almost  unexampled.  He  has 
spent  his  life  in  a  protest  against  the  Dryas- 
dusts both  of  |>olitic*  and  of  literature.  If 
people  want  information  about  matters  of 
fact,  they  must  go  elsewhere.  If  they  want 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  fact  as  Mr.  Carlyle  saw 
it,  or  a  vehement  set  of  consequences  drawn 
therefrom,  they  will  nowhere  else  find  any 
thing  so  vivid.  Mr.  Carlyle's  whole  career 
and  present  position  apj>*ar  to  us  to  embody 
more  fully  than  those  of  any  other  man  the 
especial  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
literary  temperament — the  turn  of  mind  which 
leads  its  possessors  to  sit  on  a  hill  retired 
and  make  remarks  upon  men  and  things  in- 

*  Greeted  Works  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  1857-8. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 


stead  of  taking  part  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  Wt  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  not 
— for  we  think  he  has — a  very  warm  sympa- 
thy for,  and  interest  in,  the  race  to  which  he 
belongs  in  all  the  phases  of  its  existence ; 
but  he  is  emphatically  a  preacher,  and  r.ot  an 
actor — amongst  certain  classes  of  society,  far 
the  most  popular  preacher  to  which  this  gen- 
eration has  listened.  His  performances  may 
be  looked  upon  from  two  points  of  view, 
one  of  which  regards  their  artistic  and  the 
other  their  dogmatic  value.  We  will  offer  a 
few  observations  on  his  position  under  each  of 
these  heads. 

Regarded  as  works  of  art,  we  should  put 
the  best  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  at  the  very 
head  of  contemporary  literature.  To  take  a 
single  example — it  is  impossible  to  mention 
any  modern  book  which  can  for  an  instant  be 
compared,  in  some  of  the  very  highest  lite- 
rary excellences,  to  his  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  what 
our  readers  already  know  so  well  in  such  a 
way  as  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  subject, 
but  we  may  perhaps  succeed  to  some  extent 
in  doing  so,  by  recommending  them  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  large  work  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison.  The  one  passes  at  once  from  the 
intellect  and  from  the  memory,  leaving  no 
other  impression  behind  than  that  of  an  ob- 
scure, angry,  blustering  sermon,  diversified 
here  and  there  by  good  descriptions  of  battles 
and  massacres,  but  for  the  most  part  little 
better  than  a  howling  wilderness,  haunted  by 
the  Sinking  Fund  and  other  spectral  appear- 
ances. The  other  gives  us  a  series  of  pic- 
tures and  portraits  so  distinct,  and  so  life-like, 
that  they  make  it  almost  impossible  to  remem- 
ber the  scenes  which  they  describe  through 
any  other  medium.  For  our  own  part,  we 
cannot  deny  that  no  other  Itobespierre  will 
ever,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  would  say,  be 
possible  for  us,  than  the  Robespierre  who 
seemed  to  him  "  the  meanest "  of  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat : 

"That  anxious,  slight,  ineffectual-looking 
man,  under  thirty,  in  spectacles.  His  eyes 
(were  the  glasses  off)  troubled,  careful ;  wiih 
upturned  face  snuffing  dimly  the  uncertain 
future  times;  complexion  of  a  multiplex  atra- 
biliar  color,  the  final  shade  of  which  may  be 

the  pale  sea-green  A  strict-minded, 

strait-laced  man  whose  small  soul, 

*  transparent,  wholesome-looking  as  small  ale, 
[could  by  no  chance  ferment  into  virulent 
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fact.    He  appears  to  us  to  have  far  overrated  flaming  souls  as  well  as  for  other  people. 


the  degree  of  certainty  which  is  possible  in 
historical  inquiry.  A  certain  number  of 
facts  may  be  ascertained,  but  they  are  almost 
always  consistent  with  a  great  number  of 
very  various  interpretations.  We  greatly 
question  the  moral  right  of  any  man  to  rei- 
terate his  own  interpretation,  to  enforce  it 
with  all  the  resources  of  humor  and  sar- 
casm, to  construct  every  fact  and  every 
action  in  accordance  with  it,  and  bv  mere 
force  of  style  to  compel  a  large  proportion  of 
men  to  take  his  view  of  historical  events  and 
personages,  without  giving  them  the  slightest 
hint  that  other  views  are  perfectly  possible, 
and  quite  as  consisten  t  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  defects  of  this  mode  of  proceeding 
appear  more  strongly  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  por- 
traits of  individuals  than  in  his  theories  about 
events.  T1  e  habit  of  attempting  to  estimate 
men  by  their  essence,  and  not  by  their  acts, 
forces  those  who  udopt  it  to  resort  to  the 
most  meagre  evidence  as  to  what  the  essence 
of  the  man  is.  He  has  to  be  judged  by  his 
features,  his  complexion,  the  nicknames  which 
his  enemies  give  him,  little  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, and  oilier  such  matters,  which  are,  after 
all,  better  fitted  for  novels  than  for  history. 
Some  one  says  that  Robespierre's  face  was 
verddtre,  and  this  furnishes  Mr.  Carlyle  with 
so  many  sentences  about  the  "  sea-green  for- 
mula," that  his  renders  feel  at  last  that  if 
Robespierre  had  been  sanguine,  and  Danton 
bilious,  there  would  have  been  no  Reign  of 
Terror.  This  mode  of  painting  characters 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  obliterate  all  moral 
distinctions.  It  may  not  be  exactly  logical, 
but  it  is  an  inference  which  most  people  would 
draw  from  such  exhibitions,  that  a  man  has 
no  other  course  than  that  of  filling  the  niche 
which  his  character  enables  him  to  occupy  in 
a  dramatic  manner.  You  may  be  a  huge 
Danton,  full  of  wild,  stormy  passion  and 
savage  tenderness,  or  you  may  be  a  meagre 
strict-minded  precisian,  like  Robespierre,  with 
spectacles  instead  of  eyes,  and  a  cramp  instead 
of  a  soul ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  teach  you 
that  in  either  case  you  have  duties  to  fulfil, 
and  that  if  you  cut  people's  heads  off  with- 
out any  sort  of  excuse  it  is  no  justification 
to  say  that,  being  a  mere  "  logic-formula," 
you  were  only  acting  as  such,  or  that  you  had 
a  great  flaming  s%il  fresh  from  the  heart  of 


Every  body  has  some  kind  of  character,  and 
where  should  we  be  if  every  one  acted  up  to 
it,  without  an  effort  at  self-control  ? 

It  is  in  respect  to  politics  that  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's determination  to  rush  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  leads  him  into  the  most 
wonderful  errors.  Probably  no  man  of 
genius,  being  at  the  same  time  a  good  and 
honorable  man,  ever  wrote  two  books  so 
unjust  and  so  injurious  as  Past  and  Present 
and  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets.  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  injustice  either  to  modern 
or  to  ancient  times.  Falling  as  usual  into 
the  error  of  considering  pictorial  delineation 
as  the  true  mode  of  arriving  at  political 
knowledge,  Mr.  Carlyle  conceives  a  sturdy 
mill-owner,  full  of  untutored  strength,  and 
earnestly  worshipping  Mammon — an  idle, 
sauntering,  sneering  landowner,  worshipping 
nothing — a  Church,  a  Parliament,  law-courts 
and  public-offices,  all  babbling  and  jangling, 
instead  of  working,  "  doleful  creatures  having 
the  honor  to  be ; "  and  having  worked  them 
up  into  a  sort  of  whole  with  infinite  pictur- 
esqueness  and  humor,  he  says,  u  There  you 
have  England  as  it  is."  As  a  counterfoil,  he 
disinters  a  thirteenth-century  Abbot,  and 
dresses  him  out  with  inimitable  grace  and 
skill  as  a  representative  of  the  middle  ages. 
When  he  is  sufficiently  depicted,  he  says, 
11  There  you  have  the  old  heroic  ages."  The 
moral,  as  to  the  baseness  of  the  one  state  of 
things  and  the  healthiness  of  the  other,  fol- 
lows as  of  course.  The  skill  of  the  repre- 
sentation completely  blinds  ordinary  readers 
to  the  fact  that  its  truth  and  adequacy,  not  its 
ingenuity,  are  the  real  points  at  issue.  There 
is  a  mixture  of  poverty  and  audacity  in  these 
1  jooks  which  is  perfectly  bewildering.  An 
Irish  widow  dies  of  fever  at  Glasgow,  and 
infects  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  others,  who 
die  too ;  but  such  a  thing  could  not  have 
happened  in  the  middle  ages.  "  No  human 
creature  then  went  about  connected  with  no- 
body ....  reduced  to  prove  his  relation- 
ship by  dying  of  typhus  fever."  We  should 
like  to  know  what  "  the  harpy  Jews/'  whom 
Abbot  Samson  "  banished  bag  and  baggage 
out  of  the  banlieue  of  St.  Edmondsbury," 
thought  about  their  connections,  nor  would  it 
be  undesirable  to  learn  how  mauy  people 


proved  their  relationship  by  dying  of  infec- 
fact,  which  impelled  you.  There  is  a  right  ■  tion  in  the  great  plague  of  1347,  which  de- 
and  a  wrong  lor  u  logic-formulas  "  and  great  J  stroyed  nearly  60,000  people  in  Norwich  and 
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London,  and  when,  as  Dr.  Lingard  tells  us, 
the  pestilence  "  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
lower  orders,  for  the  more  wealthy,  by  shut- 
ting themselves  up  in  their  castles,  in  a  great 
measure  escaped  the  infection." 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
criticize  Mr.  Carlyle'a  political  writings  favor- 
ably is  by  looking  on  them  as  addressed  to 
an  entirely  imaginary  audience.  They  show 
what  would  l>e  the  state  of  the  country  if 
all  its  good  qualities  had  died  out,  and  all 
its  bad  ones  were  raised  to  the  highest 
power ;  but  they  also  show  at  every  point  a 


complete  incapacity  of  estimating  justly  any 
subject  which  comes  immediately  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer.  When  a  man  or  a 
thing  stands  far  enough  from  Mr.  Carlyle  to 
enable  him  to  view  it  and  joint  it  as  a  whole, 
he  does  so  with  admirable  artistic  effect. 
When  it  is  close  to  him,  he  is  so  much  irri- 
tated by  the  irregularities  and  blemishes  of 
its  surface,  that  he  never  inquires  what  is 
below.  He  appears  to  us  on  the  « hole  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  wits  and  poets,  but  the 
most  unreliable  moralist  and  politician,  of  our 
aire  and  nation. 


Shelley  and  a  State  of  Nature. — After 
many  wanderings  about,  we  find  him  again  in 
London,  cultivating  all  sorts  of  cceentrie  people 
and  eccentric  theories.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a 
project  for  a  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  in  which 
it  appears  he  had  some  disciples.  It  is  i  Justruted 
by  an  anecdote  : 

The  next  day — it  was  a  Sunday,  in  the 
summer — wc  took  a  walk  together,  wandering 
about  as  usual,  for  a  long  time  without  plan  or 
purpose.  About  five  o'clock  Bysshe  stopped 
suddenly  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  a  fashionable 
street,  ascended  the  steps  hastily,  and  delivered 
one  of  his  su|>crb  bravura  knocks. 

"  What  arc  wc  going  to  do  here  ?  " 

"  It  is  here  we  dine. 

He  placed  me  before  him,  that  I  might  enter 
first,  as  the  stranger ;  the  door  was  thrown  wide 
open,  and  a  strange  spectacle  presented  itself. 
There  were  five  naked  figures  in  the  passage  ad- 
vancing rapidly  to  meet  us.  The  first  was  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  the  last  a  little  girl  of  five  ;  the 
other  three  children,  the  two  eldest  of  them  being 
girls,  were  of  intermediate  ages,  l>etween  the  two 
extremes.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me,  they  uttered 
a  piercing  cry,  turned  round,  and  ran  wildly  up 
stairs,  screaming  aloud  The  stairs  presented 
the  appearance  of  Jacob's  ladder,  with  the  angels 
ascending  it,  except  that  they  had  no  wings,  and 
they  moved  faster,  and  made  more  noise  than 
•  the  ordinary  representations  of  the  patriarch's 
vision  indicate.  From  the  window  of  the  nur- 
sery at  the  top  of  the  house  the  children  had 
seen  the  beloved  Shelley, — hail  scampered  down 
stairs  in  single  file  to  welcome  him  ;  me,  the  kill- 
joy, they  had  not  observed. 

I  was  presented  to  a  truly  elegant  family,  and 
I  found  every  thing  in  the  best  taste,  and  was 
highly  gratified  with  my  reception,  and  with  the 
estimable  acquisition  to  the  number  of  ray 
friends.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  first  strange 
salutation,  nor  did  I  venture  to  inquire  what  it 
signified. 

At  subsequent  visits  the  whole  mystery  was 


unfolded*.  The  subject  of  "  philosophical  naked- 
ness "  was  freely  discussed,  and  its  principles 
laid  down.  In  order  to  prepare  mankind  for 
the  millennium  of  nudity,  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  up  children  in  the  way  they  were  to  walk. 
Hence  the  Jacob's  ladder."  The  lady  of  the 
house  practised  a  little  in  the  same  way  herself, 
probably  to  set  a  good  example  to  her  establish- 
ment: 

The  mistress  of  the  family  assured  us  that  she 
frequently  remained  for  hours  without  her 
clothes,  and  derived  much  advantage  from  tho 
complete  exposure  to  the  air.  She  never  seemed 
to  have  much  the  matter  with  her  ;  and  in  im- 
aginative persons  fancy  sways  their  feelings  and 
convictions.  "  I  rose  early  this  morning,  and 
having  locked  myself  into  my  dressing-room,  or 
undressing-room*  I  remained  for  three  hours 
stark-naked.  1  am  all  the  better  for  it,  1  assure 
you ;  I  always  am.  I  feel  so  innocent  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  !  " 

This  seems  incredible.  But  there  arc  things 
in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Shelley  much  more 
astonishing  than  the  chimeras  of  romance. — 
Part  of  a  Review  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  of  Hogg's 
SiidU'y. 


Louis  Napoleon  ox  the  Isthmus  Canal. 
— In  the  second  volume  of  his  works  Louis  Na- 
poleon discusses  the  'practicability  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  After  dwelling 
on  the  marvellous  fertility  and  wealth  of  the 
soil  of  Central  America,  and  examining  the  fivo 
routes  already  suggested — namelv  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepee,  tho  Isthmus  of*  Nicaragua,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  two  by  the  Gulf  of 
Darien — the  Emperor  decided  in  favor  of  tho 
second,  proceeding  by  the  River  San  Juan  and 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 


Beautt  ani>  Wit.  Handsome  features  nlone 
arc  incapable  of  expressing  real  beauty,  as  speech 
alone  is  incapable  of  expressing  wit. 
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From  Household  Words. 
TIIE  GOLIATH  AMONG  BRIDGES. 

Wk  know  something  of  the  Leviathan 
among  union;  let  us  know  something  also  of 
the  Goliath  among  bridges. 

A  bridge  of  unequalled  size  is  now  being 
built  over  the  Saint  Lawrence,  half  a  mile 
west  of  Montreal,  and  a  short  distance  below 
the  Lachine  Rapids.  Its  engineers  are  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  to  whom  photographic 
reports  are  sent  of  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  engineer  in  chief  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  to  which  railway  it 
belongs.  The  object  of  the  bridge  is  to 
complete  the  Canadian  system  of  railways,  of 
which  otherwise  the  line  of  communication 
would  be  severed  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  from 
all  ports  cn  the  east  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
between  Halifax  and  Boston.  Without  the 
bridge,  a  Canadian  railway  system  is  a  local 
affair ;  the  bridge  destroys  the  insulation  of 
the  province,  and  provides  free  way  for  the 
outpouring  of  her  commerce.  It  will  cost  a 
million  or  two  of  money,  and  be  worth  all 
that  it  costs. 

It  is  a  tubular  bridge,  like  that  over  our 
Menai  Straits ;  but  the  Britannia  Bridge  is  a 
doll's  bridge,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  compared  with  this,  the 
Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal.  Five  Menai 
Bridges,  or  Seven  Waterloo  Bridges,  one 
beyond  another,  would  not  complete  the 
measure  of  Goliath,  whose  length  from  bank 
to  bank  will  be  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  feet  less  than  two  miles. 

There  will  be  twenty-four  piers  leaving 
twenty-five  spans  for  the  tube,  the  centre 


span  being  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
each  of  the  others  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  wide.  The  piers  will  be  fifteen  feet  wide, 
those  in  the  centre  wider,  and  they  will  all 
turn  a  sharp  edge  to  the  current,  as  well  as  a 
smooth  and  solid  surface  to  the  battery  of 
winter  ice  that  sometimes  piles  near  Montreal 
to  the  height  of  more  than  forty  feet  and 
damages  stone  buildings  on  the  quays.  The 
masonry  of  the  bridge  will  exceed  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons,  in  blocks  of  stone  weigh- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  tons  each,  all  clamped 
with  iron,  and  having  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  lead.  The  weight  of  Iron  in  the  tubes 
will  be  more  than  ten  thousand  tons. 

On  each  bank  of  the  river  the  abutments 
of  the  bridge  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  ninety  broad,  approached 
by  embanked  causeways  :  one  of  seven  hun- 
dred, one  of  fourteen  hundred  feet.  It  is 
only  between  the  centre  piers  that  the  river 
is  navigable  by  the  steam  vessels  which  ply 
through  the  Lachine  Rapids.  The  height  of 
the  floor  of  the  bridge  above  the  ordinary 
summer  level  of  the  water  in  that  central 
part,  is  sixty  feet.  The  height  of  the  tul>es 
of  the  bridge,  varies  from  nineteen  feet  to 
twenty-two  feet  six  inches.  Each  tube  is  to 
be  nine  or  ten  feet  wider  than  the  rail  track 
it  encloses. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  wonder  among 
bridges,  which  has  been  loyally  named  Victo- 
ria by  the  Canadians.  A  model  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  Canadian  department  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  By  the  close  of  next  year  it 
will  probably  be  finished. 


Ganymede's  Return.— The  unpilotcd  bal-  '  as  conld  bo  expected.    The  balloon  itself  was 

loon  Ganymede,  which  was  sent  up  from  the  considerably  damaged.    It  had  made  several 

Common  at  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  previous  descents  to  the  water,  undoubtedly,  as 

about  7  o'clock  came  in  contact  with  the  pilot-  the  exterior  was  very  wet.    The  cause  of  its 

boat  Syren,  No.  1,  Capt.  Tcwksbury,  ten  miles  short  stay  in  the  atmosphere  is  conjectured  to  be 

outside*  of  Boston  Light.    The  balloon — rush-  that  it  ascended  to  so  great  an  elevation  that  the 

ing  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour —  gas  burst  the  balloon,  on  account  of  the  rarcfac- 

■  truck  the  Syren  in  such  a  way  that  the  car  be-  tion  of  the  air.    Capt.  Tarlton,  of  tho  harbor 

came  entangled  between  the  foremast  and  the  police,  who  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the 

jibs t ay.    So  great  was  tho  momentum  of  tho  pilot-boat  on  Tuesday,  at  four  o'clock  yesterday 

apparatus  that  the  pilot-boat  was  nearly  upset ;  morning  arrived  up  with  the  "Ganymede." — 

she  careened  tremendously,  and  had  noi  a  large  Boston  Advertiser,  8  July,  1858. 

rent  been  caused  in  tho  balloon  by  the  collision,   . 

allowing  the  pas  to  escape  rapidlv,  the  equi-  Tnis  inscription  was  found  in  an  Italian 

poise  of  the  little  craft  could  hardly  have  been  gravevard  :  "  Hen  lies  Kstclla,  who  transported 

n'crnmed.  Nearly  all  the  materials  placed  in  ft  large  fortune  to  heaven  in  acts  of  charity,  and 
.he  balloon  car  were  found  in  as  good  condition  i  has  gone  thither  to  enjoy  it." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
FRESH  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  NEW. 


— than  the  more  expensive  and  distant  beau- 
ties of  the  Continent. 

It  has  become  a  commonplnce  remark  that  1°  comparatively  modern  times  the  whole 
their  own  country  is  that  part  of  the  world  of  the  Southern  counties  must  have  been  one 
of  which  travelling  Englishmen  know  least ;  of  the  wildest  part*  of  England.  On  looking 
and  the  observation  is  probably  not  more  at  the  maP  >t  W»H  be  observed  that  there  are 
false  than  paradoxes  usually  are.  It  is  cer-  >"  England  three  principal  systems  of  hills- 
tain  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  can  the  Northern,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Southern, 
afford  a  summer  holiday  prefer,  not  unnatur-  °f  the  two  first  we  need  not  speak,  but  the 
ally,  to  get  as  much  change  and  excitement  Southern  group  consists  of  three  branches 
as 'they  can.  Rapidly  as  a  superficial  simi-  i  which  radiate  towards  the  East  and  North 
Iarity  is  extending  over  Europe  under  the  ""om  their  origin  in  Dorsetshire.  The  north- 
influence  of  railways,  the  mere  sound  of  for- 


eign languages,  and  the  s'ght  of  unfamiliar 
features  in  men  and  in  nature,  must  always 
make  travelling  abroad  a  very  real,  very 
great,  and  very  harmless  luxury  for  those 
who  have  time  and  money  for  the  purpose. 
As,  however,  these  requisites  are  not  always 
at  hand,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  those  whose  days  or 
pounds  are  too  few  for  Italy  or  Switzerland 
may  find  some  sort  of  substitutes  for  them  at 
home.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that 
the  most  fascinating  chapter  in  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  History  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  external  appearance  of  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
not  without  a  feeling  of  regret,  which  we  can- 
not allow  to  be  unphilosophical,  that  we  read 
of  the  vast  moors  and  fens  in  which  assem- 
bled flocks  of  cranes  and  wild  geese,  and 
wild  heaths  over  which  bustards  wandered, 
and  were  chased  with  greyhounds,  and  the 
open  downs  where  were  to  be  seen  huge  fen 
eagles,  nine  feet  long  across  the  wings.  The 
existence  of  such  features  of  natural  scenery 
was,  no  doubt,  inconsistent  with  our  modern 
wealth;  but  though  their  disappearance  was 
inevitable,  it  may  be  regretted.  It  would  be 
a  great  evil  if  the  whole  of  the  country  were  to 
become  a  workshop  or  a  model  farm.  And 


ernmost  of  the  three  runs  across  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  Midland  Counties,  crossing 
the  Oxford  road  at  Stoken  Church,  and  the 
North  Western  railway  near  Tring — forming 
the  Gog  Magogs,  well  known  to  all  Cam- 
bridge men — and  finally  passing  into  Suffolk. 
The  centre  branch,  part  of  which  is  very 
confused,  consists  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Hamp- 
shire chains,  and  of  that  long  and  well-marked 
range  of  hills  which  runs  from  Peterafield 
through  Farnham,  Guildford,  Dorking,  and 
Reigate,  into  the  North  of  Kent  The  south- 
ernmost branch  runs  along  the  coast  (occa- 
sionally retreating  to  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land) almost  the  whole  way  from  Plymouth  to 
Dover.  Those  who  are  only  accustomed  to 
the  railroads  and  the  great  highways  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  what  a  vast  quantity  of 
open  country  is  still  to  be  found  amongst 
these  hills,  and  the  commons  which  border 
them.  Free-trade  has  no  doubt  converted 
thousands  of  acres  of  sheepwalks  into  arable 
land,  and  the  railways  have  scattered  villas 
and  enclosures  over  no  small  proportion  of 
the  heaths  which  border  the  South-Western 
Railway.  But  though  it  may  no  longer  be 
true  that  a  man  may  ride  seventy  miles  out 
of  London  from  one  common  to  another,  and 
though  we  fear  that  Stonehenge  will  soon 
ornament  nothing  more  impressive  than  a 


we  hope  that  our  readers  will  sympathize  '  cornfield,  it  is  still  possible  for  Londoners  to 


sufficiently  with  our  own  taste  to  be  pleased 
at  hearing,  that  all  our  playgrounds  are  not 
yet  ploughed  up,  and  that  if  they  know  where 
to  look  for  them,  they  may  find,  within  two 
or  three  hours'  distance  from  London,  heaths, 
downs,  forests,  and  moors,  not  essentially 
different  from  those  of  which  Lord  Macaulay 
has  written  the  epitaph,  and,  in  some  points 
of  view  hardly  less  attractive  to  holiday 
makers — especially  to  those  who  possess  that 
very  moderate  degree  of  activity  which  leads 


rid  themselves  for  days  together,  at  a  very 
moderate  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  of 
every  thing  which  can  recall  not  only  the 
business  of  life,  but,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
existence  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

To  take  one  out  of  many  illustrations,  let 
us  direct  our  attention  to  the  country  between 
Southampton  and  Weymouth.  The  two 
towns  may  perhaps  be  sixty  miles  apart,  and 
the  whole  space  between  them  is  occupied  by 


a  succession  of  districts  as  beautiful  and  as 
them  to  use  their  own  legs  on  such  occasions  |  solitary  as  any  thing  that  the  mo&t  jaded  of 
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us  could  wish  to  see.  The  prosperity  of 
Southampton  is  indisputably  but  unpleasantly 
attested  by  interminable  suburbs,  which,  in 
the  direction  of  lledbridge  and  Eling,  are 
certainly  not  less  than  from  five  to  six  miles 
in  length.  By  a  judicious  use  of  the  rail- 
road, this  impediment  may  be  overcome; 
and,  on  descending  at  the  Redbridge  station, 
the  passenger  will  find  himself  within  a  mile 
of  the  very  heart  of  the  New  Forest.  If  he 
has  not  a  very  sluggish  imagination,  he  may 
pass  in  a  moment  from  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  those  of  William  Rufus.  The 
railway  will  drop  out  of  sight  after  a  very 
few  minutes'  walk  ;  and  for  miles  round,  the 
face  of  the  country  is  covered  by  woods  and 
moors,  as  wild  and  as  open  as  the  most  en- 
thusiastic walker  could  wish  them  to  be. 
From  Redbridge  to  Beaulieu  can  hardly  be 
less  than  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  the  whole 
road  lies  through  thickets  of  oak,  traversed 
by  green  rides,  or  across  moors  in  which 
the  black  soil  is  hardly  covered  by  the  stunted 
heath  which  is  its  only  production,  and  where 
no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  except  pee- 
wits. In  many  parts  of  the  forest  there  are 
magnificent  glades,  bordered  by  oaks  of  a 
larger  growth  than  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  thickets.  The  timber  is  inter- 
spersed with  plenty  of  underwood,  princi- 
pally hazel  and  holly.  Here  and  there  are 
bogs,  and  brooks  which,  though  they  give 
animation  to  the  scenery,  cannot  be  admired 
for  their  purity.  They  generally  show  pretty 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which 
they  have  run.  Though  every  part  of  the 
New  Forest  is  traversed  by  roads,  there  is 
no  obligation  to  keep  upon  them  ;  and  by  the 
exercise  of  a  very  trifling  but  not  unamusing 
ingenuity,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  walk  for 
hours  over  country  which  looks  as  lonely  as 
the  wildest  moor  in  the  Highlands. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  look  at  the  New 
Forest  without  feeling  inclined  to  question 
the  justice  of  the  popular  opinion  about  the 
devastations  laid  to  the  charge  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  An  immense  proportion  of 
the  ground  is  utterly  worthless  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  even  in  the  present  day. 
Large  tracts  of  it  are  more  profitable  as 
woodland  than  they  would  be  in  any  other 
shape,  and  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  otherwise  than  a 
very  barren  region.  The  whole  population 
of  England  is  supposed  at  the  time  of  the 


Conquest  to  have  been  under  rather  than 
over,  2,000,000,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  when  it  was  so  thin  elsewhere,  it 
can  have  been  dense  in  that  particular  spot. 
Besides  this,  it  would  not  appear,  from  the 
best  authorities  upon  the  subject  that  the 
Norman  forests  were  mere  wildernesses. 
We  have  a  very  curious  and  complete  account 
of  their  organization  in  Man  wood's  work  on 
the  Laws  of  the  Forest.  Some  of  his  au- 
thorities claim,  truly  or  not,  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  days  of  Canute.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  infer  from  many  parts  of  the  book  that 
the  forests  anciently  supported  a  considerable 
population,  for  there  was  a  complete  judicial 
and  executive  system  for  their  especial  use. 
The  Courts  of  Swainmote  and  Justice  Seat 
were  attended  by  those  who  lived  in  the  for- 
est, much  as  the  Courts  Baron  and  Courts 
Lect  were  attended  by  the  men  of  manors 
and  hundreds.  The  various  rights  of  agist- 
ment, pannage,  and  the  like  which  are  min- 
utely specified,  and  the  obligation  under 
which  the  rangers  were  placed  of  making 
"  drifts  "—that  is,  of  driving  off  all  cattle 
depasturing  in  the  forest — at  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  imply  the  existence  of  a  pretty 
numerous  population,  supported  principally 
by  cattle-breeding  within  the  forest  bounds. 
Indeed,  some  considerable  part  of  the  soil 
over  which  the  King  held  forestal  rights  was 
— subject  to  those  rights — the  property  of 
private  persons.  For  these  reasons,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  hard- 
ship inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror  con- 
sisted rather  in  the  strictness  and  harshness 
of  his  system  of  forest  administration  than  in 
a  depopulation  which  would  have  been  both 
needless  and  cruel,  not  to  say  impossible. 

The  New  Forest  only  supplies  part  of  the 
country  available  for  the  purpose  of  holiday- 
making.  It  is  possible  to  traverse  the  whole 
interval  between  Christchurch  and  Weymouth 
— upwards  of  forty  miles — without  setting 
foot  upon  a  road.  A  wild  sandy  heath,  re- 
cently converted  in  a  great  measure  into  a 
pine  wood,  borders  the  whole  of  the  coast 
from  Christchurch  to  Poole  Harbor,  and  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  sea  are  a  range  of 
open  sandhills,  loosely  overgrown  with  thin 
herbage,  but  sufficiently  raised  above  the  sea 
to  afford  a  splendid  view  over  the  whole  of 
Studland  Bay,  from  the  Needles  on  the  east 
to  Studland  Head  on  the  west.  The  en- 
trance to  Poole  Harbor  lies  about  half-way 
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between  these  points.  Its  width  is  about 
half  a  mile,  and  it  opus  into  what  is  at  high- 
water  one  of  the  most  magnificent  basins  in 
Europe.  In  a  commercial  or  naval  point  of 
view,  its  importance  is  trifling,  as  the  water 
has  but  little  depth;  but,  as  far  as  mere 
beauty  goes,  it  is  certainly  far  superior  to 
Portsmouth.  It  forms  a  sheet  of  water  six 
or  seven  miles  long  and  four  or  five  broad, 
and  shaped  not  unlike  a  mulberry  leaf,  the 
stalk  representing  the  entrance,  immediately 
in  front  of  which  lies  Branksea  Island,  orna- 
mented by  the  palace  which,  till  his  bank- 
ruptcy, attested  the  l>oundless  wealth  of  the 
well-known  Colonel  Waugh.  Nothing  can 
be  wilder  or  more  strange  than  the  long  nar- 
raw  spit  of  land,  not  two  hundred  yards 
across,  but  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  which 
separates  the  haven  from  the  sea — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  heath  which  stretches  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ferry,  across  the  har- 
bor's mouth,  to  the  top  of  the  downs  five 
miles  further  on.  These  downs  are  part  of 
the  great  chalk  range  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  They  form  at  this  point  a 
loop,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  the  sea  at 
Studland  Head  and  Tineham  respectively. 
Between  these  points  they  run  inland  in  a 
singularly  regular  curve,  one  point  of  which 
may  be  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
sex  The  smooth  round  line  is  broken  by  a 
double  notch,  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
by  a  knife,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
sort  of  Mamelon  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of 
Corfe  Castle.  There  are  few  more  beauliful 
spots  in  England.  There  is  something  nlmost 
voluptuous  in  the  round,  soft,  and  exquisitely 
regular  outline  of  the  fresh  green  turf  downs  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  more  pleasing  than  the 
contrast  which  is  afforded  to  them  by  the 
long  stretch  of  purple  heather  by  which  they 
are  divided  from  Poole  Harbor,  the  bright 
surface  of  the  harbor  itself,  and  the  dark 
woods  which  overhang  its  eastern  shore  in 
the  distance.  Between  Tineham  and  Wey- 
mouth the  character  of  the  scenery  changes. 
The  downs  run  straight  into  the  sea,  and 
their  base  has  been  worn  away  into  cliffs  at 
least  600  feet  high  in  many  places ;  and  along 
their  whole  length  these  give  refuge  to  thou- 
sands of  gulls,  cormorants,  and  crows  of 
various  kinds — inhospitable  birds  which  hover 
over  their  visitor's  heads  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance announcing  with  sententious  and  mo- 
notonous caws,  their  conviction  that  he  is  des- 


tined to  fall  over  the  cliff  and  furnish  them 
with  a  supper. 

Such  is  a  very  faint  outline  of  one  of  the 
playgrounds  of  which  civilization  has  not  yet 
deprived  us.  It  is  only  one  of  a  very  consid- 
erable number.  That  "  majestic  range  of 
mountains,"  as  White  of  Selborne  did  not 
disdain  to  call  the  Southdown*,  offers  abun- 
dance of  charms  even  nearer  London  than 
those  which  we  have  been  describing.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  what  proportion  of 
Surrey  is  still  covered  by  heaths  and  heathy 
hills ;  but  the  quantity  is  by  no  means  small, 
and  if  we  indulge  a  hope  that  it  may  never 
be  diminished,  we  can  pray  in  aid  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill ;  with  whose 
eloquent  plea  for  the  preservation  of  some 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature  we  must 
conclude  :— 

"  There  is  room  in  the  world  no  doubt,  and 
even  in  old  countries,  for  an  immense  increase 
of  population,  supposing  the  arts  of  life  to  go 
on  improving,  and  capital  to  increase.  But 
although  it  may  be  innocuous,  I  confess  I  see 
very  little  reason  for  desiring  it.  The  density 
of  population  necessary  to  enable  mankind 
to  obtain,  in  the  greatest  degree,  all  the  ad- 
vantages, both  of  co-operntion  and  of  social 
intercourse,  has,  in  all  the  more  populous 
countries,  been  attained.  A  population  may 
be  too  crowded,  though  all  be  amply  supplied 
with  food  and  raiment.  It  is  not  goo'I  for 
man  to  be  kept  perforce  at  all  times  in  the 
presence  of  bis  species.  A  world  from  which 
solitude  is  extirpated  is  a  very  poor  ideal. 
Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  being  often  alone,  is 
essential  to  any  depths  of  meditation,  or  of 
character,  and  solitude  in  the  presence  of 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of 
thoughts  and  aspirations  which  are  not  only 
good  for  the  individual,  but  which  society 
could  ill  do  without.  Nor  is  there  much  sat- 
isfaction in  contemplating  the  world  with 
nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
nature,  with  every  rood  of  land  broughtinto 
cultivation  which  is  capable  of  growing  food 
for  human  beings,  everv  flowery  waste  or 
natural  pasture  ploughed  up,  all  quadrupeds 
or  birds  which  are  not  domesticated  for  man's 
use  exterminated  as  his  rivals  for  food ;  every 
hedgerow  or  superfluous  tree  rooted  out,  anil 
scarcely  a  place  left  where  a  wild  Rhrub  or 
flower  could  grow  without  being  eradicated  as 
a  weed  in  the  name  of  improved  agriculture. 
If  the  earth  must  lose  that  great  portion  of 
its  pleasantness  which  it  owes  to  things  that 
the  unlimited  increase  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion would  extirpate  from  it  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  enabling  it  to  support  a  larger,  but 
not  a  better,  or  happier,  population,  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that 
they  will  be  content  to  l>e  stationary  long  be- 
fore  cecity  compel,  them  to  do  ^ 
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From  The  Literary  Gazette. 
TRANSLATION'S  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

DE9PONDENCT. 

There  travels  n  wasting  fire 

From  vein  to  vein  ; — 
Thy  shadow  is  not  more  faithful 

Than  is  this  pain. 
I  count  the  dull  hours  passing, 

So  sad — so  slow ; 
But  to  me  they  hring  no  changing 

As  they  come  aud  go. 

The  spring-time  is  well-nigh  over — 

"I* was  like  a  dream  ; — 
On  the  hedge  wild  roses  are  hanging, 

Vet  blind  I  seem. 
The  nightingale's  notes  are  ringing 

O'er  wood  and  lea ; 
Let  her  warble,  or  let  her  be  silent, 

What  is'tto  me? 

I  onlv  can  feel  for  ever 

Within  my  heart, 
That  from  thee,  O  best  beloved  one ! 

I'm  torn  apart. 
Thy  shadow  is  not  more  faithful 

Than  is  this  pain  ; 
And  travels  the  wasting  fire 

From  vein  to  vein.  Geibel. 

THE  THREE  HOR8EMEX. 

From  a  lost  field  three  horsemen  go  : 
Why  ride  they  on  so  slow,  so  slow  ? 

Out  of  their  wounds  wells  forth  the  blood, 
And  stains  their  steeds  with  a  gory  flood. 

From  rein  to  stirrup  it  laves  away 

The  dust  and  foam  of  a  hard-fought  day. 

So  slowly,  softly  tread  the  steeds. 
Each  seems  to  know  his  master  bleeds. 

The  riders'  hands  are  grasped  in  vain, — 
Their  swaying  seats  they  scarce  retain. 

Each  on  the  other  gazes  now, 

And  thus  in  turn  they  murmur  low  : — 

"  At  home  a  beauteous  maid's  my  own, 
And  yet  1  die  ere  set  of  sun  !  " 

"  I've  house  and  lands,  and  gold  in  store — 
Never  shall  I  behold  them  more !  " 

*'  In  God  alone  I  trust,  yet  I 

Can  feci  it  hard,  too,  thus  to  die !  " 

And  following  close  on  that  dcath-rido, 
Swift  through  the  air  three  ravens  glide. 

While  croaking,  thus  thev  part  their  prey  ; 
"  Feast  thou,"  "  Feast  I,  "  Feast  all  to-day  !  " 

Lenau. 

As,  sunk  in  thought,  through  meads  I  stray'd 
To  seek  the  greenwood's  welcome  shade, 
Nodding  in  friendly  guise,  I  spied 
A  little  flower  my  path  beside. 

"  I  know,  Rweet  flower,  why  at  my 
Thou  wavest  thus  thy  gontlo  head  :— 


111  pluck  thee  for  my  maiden's  breast, 
And  on  her  heart  thy  cheek  shall  rest." 

Then,  as  I  bent,  upon  my  ear, 

F'rom  bank  and  meadow,  far  and  near, 

A  thousand  tiny  voices  fell — 

"  Ah  !  prythec,  gather  roe  as  well !  " 

Kedwitz. 


A  DOUBTING  HEART. 

Where  arc  the  swallows  fled  ? 

Frozen  and  dead, 
Perchance  upon  somo  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 
O  doubting  heart ! 
Far  over  purple  seas, 
They  wait,  in  sanny  ease, 
The" balmy  southern  breeze, 
To  bring  them  to  their  northern  home  once 
more. 

Why  must  the  flowers  die  ? 

Prisoned  they  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain. 
O  doubting  heart ! 
They  only  sleep  below 
The  soft  while  ermine  snow, 
While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 
To  breath  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  its  rays 
These  many  days  ; 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 
O  doubting  heart ! 
The  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky 
That  soon  (for  spring  is  nigh) 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 
Is  quenched  in  night. 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair  ? 
O  doubting  heart ! 
The  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 

—Adelaide  Anne  Pivcter. 


NIGHT  SONG. 

Not  the  mornings,  childlike  mornings — 

Full  of  melody  und  mirth, 
That  with  singing  and  with  gladness 

Come  to  wake  the  sleeping  earth. 

Not  the  evenings,  noon  like  evenings, 

Passing  silently  and  slow, 
Throwing  shadows  through  the  casement, 

Telling  dew-beads  as  they  go. 

But  the  nights — the  queenly  midnights 

Pour  life's  richest  wine  for  mc 
From  tho  star-gem'd  cup  of  Heaven, 
And  my  soul  drinks  royallv  ! 

Mary 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THURSTAN1  S  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.* 

This  is  the  record  of  an  unrequited  pas- 
sion entertained  from  infancy  to  manhood  by 
the  writer  for  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor. 
An  aufobiographicaT  sketch  without,  or  al- 
most without,  incident,  and  tracing  the 
growth  and  culmination  of  a  single  feeling 
is  a  dangerous  attempt.  It  is  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  feeling  having  been  singularly 
real,  constant,  and  intense.  Mr.  Thurstan's 
book,  however,  has  this  justification.  For  the 
depth  of  passion,  for  the  tenderness  and 
unity  of  sentiment  which  it  displays,  it  is  a 
really  remarkable  work.  It  is  evidently  the 
expression  of  something  that  has  truly  and 
honestly  been  undergone.  So  far  as  there  is 
any  story  in  the  volume,  it  appears  that  an 
early  intimacy  led  the  writer  to  entertain  an 
attachment  for  a  playmate,  that  the  feeling 
was  cherished  through  school  and  college 
life,  was  crushed  by  the  frank  and  cheerful 
impassibility  of  its  object,  but  survived  to  be 
the  curse  and  burden  of  a  life.  Into  this 
framework  are  set  very  fresh  and  delicate 
pictures  of  happy  eaxjy  days,  and  of  visits 
paid  to  the  lady  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in 
different  parts  of  England,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  fluctuations  and  modifications  of  the 
author's  own  feelings,  and  an  account  of  the 
studies  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere  which  he  thinks 
have  most  powerfully  influenced  his  mind ;  and 
as  he  is  possessed  of  a  considerable  command 
of  English,  and  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
his  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  all  who 
have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  literature. 

But  such  a  book  cannot  be  popular.  Not 
that  grief  which  expresses  itself  in  words 


tense  feeling — especially  of  love — can  never 
be  acceptible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  be- 
cause intense  feeling  is  quite  out  of  their 
range.  Happily  for  the  world,  affection,  not 
passion,  is  the  link  tlut  binds  the  human 
race  together.  To  care  so  very  much  for  a 
woman  is  a  tiling  which,  to  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred,  seems  morbid  and  impossi- 
ble. They  can  reach  the  level  of  genuine 
sorrow  when  the  course  of  their  love  is  made 
to  run  roughly,  but  they  are  open  to  the  con- 
solations of  time,  of  friends,  of  books,  of 
physical  enjoyment  and  excitement  And 
women  care  even  less  for  the  effusions  of  pas- 
sion ;  for  although,  if  a  woman  is  capable  of 
passion,  and  has  her  capability  tested,  her 
feelings  are  generally  more  intense,  and  more 
completely  absorbent  of  her  whole  existence, 
than  is  the  case  with  men,  yet  women  have 
much  less  power  of  entering,  through  the 
experience  of  others,  into  the  border-land  be- 
tween passion  and  affection.  Mr.  Thurstan's 
work  is  therefore  addressed  to  a  very  small 
audience.  And  not  only  must  this  be  in 
some  degree  true  at  all  times,  but  the  tem- 
per and  fashion  of  the  present  day  are  op- 
posed to  the  productions  of  philosophical  ro- 
mance. Sentimentalism  is  not  the  fashion. 
I  There  was  a  time  when,  for  their  own  credit, 
people  might  have  felt  called  on  to  weep 
over  sorrows  with  which  they  could  not  sym- 
pathize, but  that  certainly  is  not  the  present 
mood  of  London  or  European  society. 

What  Mr.  Thurstan's  book  wants  is  art. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  work  which 
more  strongly  illustrates  what  is  the  sphere 
of  art  in  fiction-writing,  or,  what  is  much  the 
same  thing,  in  autobiography.   Real  feeling 


seems  necessarily  unreal.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  »  the  necessary  foundation,  and  nature  must 
laughing  at  the  early  sorrows  of  the  heart,  precede  art ;  but  after  having  undergone, 


has  often  told  his  readers  that  an  unhappy 
love  which  finds  a  vehicle  in  prose  or  rhyme 
is  a  very  bearable  malady.  If  this  is  the  rule, 
there  are,  at  any  rate,  exceptions.  "Why  per- 
sons who  have  felt  very  deeply  should  give 
utterance  to  their  sorrow  is  often  difficult 
to  say.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  quite  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Thurstan  should  lay  bare  so 
many  private  thoughts,  and  tell  the  world  so 
many  sad  experiences.  But  real  emotion  is 
something  unmistakable,  and  we  can  tell  its 
presence  in  an  instant.    Still,  a  record  of  in- 

*  The  Pasrionate  Pilgrim ;  or,  Ero$  and  Ante- 
ro$.  By  Henry  J.  TUantau.  London:  Chapman 
and  Hail.   186*.  • 


and  even  while  still  in  some  degree  under- 
going, the  pangs  and  delights  of  the  most# 
deep  and  genuine  passion,  the  artist— the 
man,  that  is,  of  creative  genius — recasts, 
moulds,  and  harmonizes  his  experience.  He 
can  at  once  see  what  his  feeling  is  to  himself, 
and  what  it  can  be  made  to  others.  He  can 
eliminate  what  is  superfluous,  not  with  regard 
to  complete  truth,  but  with  regard  to  attain- 
able impres8iveness.  Goethe,  who  possessed 
the  power  of  doing  this  in  a  degree  as  high 
as  any  man,  did  it  consciously,  and  revealing 
his  consciousness  to  the  world,  gave  an  ap- 
pearance of  coldness,  because  he  seemed  too 
j  completely  the  master  of  himself.    But  all 
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great  writers  go  through  the  process,  con-  pitched  in  a  high  key.  We  feel  throughout 
sciously  or  unconsciously.  Now,  with  Mr.  the  book  as  if  we  were  carried  to  a  lofty  hill 
Thurstan  it  is  all  pure  nature.  He  never  to  look  at  the  kingdom  of  man's  passions  and 
thinks  of  his  reader,  never  shrinks  from  say-  sufferings  with  Mr.  Ruskin  as  our  interpret- 
ing too  much,  or  hesitates  to  bring  in  any  ing  devil.  A  few  pages,  a  picked  passage  or 
thing  that  interests  him.  This  fidelity  to  two,  of  the  book,  are  therefore  more  impres- 
nature  is  a  great  thing — it  is  much  better  sive  and  effective  than  the  whole.  But  if. 
than  any  thing  artificial,  or  any  approach  to  a  when  we  descend  to  details,  we  find  much  to 
factitious  adherence  to  rules  of  criticism  ;  but  criticize,  we  also  find  much  to  praise  and  ad- 
it is  only  the  artist  that  can  powerfully  and  mire.  The  language  is  often  felicitous  and 
permanently  affect  mankind.  striking,  and  the  thoughts  are  often  original 
'  It  is  natural  that  a  mind  eminently  suscep-  and  suggestive.  The  writer,  for  instance, 
tible  and  seduously  trained  should,  if  it  is  discusses  the  remedies  offered  by  the  kindly, 
not  creative,  be  in  an  excessive  degree  reccp-  the  sensible,  and  the  pious  to  the  victims  of  a 
live.  Mr.  Thurstan  is  burthened  with  the  great  grief,  and  explains  why -he  found I  them 
thoughts  of  other  men.  He  has  alwavs  some  Practically  inefficacious,  and  he  does  this  witq 
p  .  ...  .  '  ,  an  openness,  a  quietness,  and  a  thoroughness 
expression  or  recollection,  some  borrowed  thai*£  reolly  striking.  His  book  is  not  a 
figure  or  analogy,  which  stands  between  him  great  bookf  it  )n  not  a  production  of  artistic 
and  the  reader.  And  his  style  has  the  mo-  genius,  but  it  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  passed 
notony  of  a  constant  elevation.    It  is  all  I  over,  or  easily  forgotten. 


Marriage  Certificate.  —  Wc  yesterday 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  an  "elaborat'e 
specimen  of  ornamental  penmanship,  by  Mr. 
Win.  J.  Canby,  of  this  city,  iu  the  shape  of  a 
Friend's  marriage  certificate.  Mr.  Canby  is  fa- 
mous for  tbis  kiud  of  work,  having  been  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  these 
certificates,  and  being  well  skilled  in  his  art. 
His  work  combines  all  the  freedom  of  penman- 
ship, with  the  perfection  of  engraving  ;  indeed, 
wc  have  never  seen  any  other  writing  which  so 
closely  resembled  the  work  of  the  graver  as  his. 
The  design  in  this  case  is  a  beautiful  one.  The 
initiul  word  is  a  pretty  conceit,  emblematic  of 
the  triumph  of  love.  Cupid  is  represented 
sportively  gnnibolling  amongst  birds  and  flow- 
ers— chasing  butterflies,  after  throwing  away  his 
how  and  arrows,  for  which  he  has  no  longer  any 
use ;  twining  a  garland,  and  proclaiming  his 
triumph  through  the  flower  of  a  trumpet  creep- 
er. He  also  acts  as  herald  of  the  nuptials, 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  hody  of  the  certificate. 
Birds  of  Paradise  and  doves,  and  a  whole  jubi- 
lee of  insect  life,  symbolize  the  happiness  of 
the  marriage  state,  all  gracefully  interspersed 
through  the  letters  of  the  word  thus  elegantly 
embellished,  which  arc  exquisitely  executed  in 
antique  text.  The  names  of  the  parties  and 
other  important  words  ure  handsomely  set  out 
in  various  ornamental  styles ;  and  the  whole 
document  has  a  pleasing  'effect,  very  appropri- 
ate to  the  happy  occasion. 

The  Friends  have  always  pursued  the  com- 
mendable practice  of  attesting  their  marriages 


by  a  certificate,  which  becomes  an  heir-loom  in 
the  family,  and  is  always  placed  upon  record. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  usage  obtained  more 
generally  amongst  other  denominations. — Phil. 
S'orlh  American. 


Rachel's  Children. —  "  Of  Rachel's  two 
boys,  the  eldest,  Alexandre,  who  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  his  father,  a  well-known  diplo- 
mate,  was  a  very  handsome  child  when  quito 
young.  But  as  he  grew  up  this  verv  beauty, 
derived  from  his  close  resemblance  to  bis  moth- 
er, became  less  suitable  to  his  sex.  The  fea- 
tures and  figure  are  so  delicate,  small,  and  fem- 
inine, that  they  lack  character,  and  will  give  an 
insignificant  appearance  to  the  man.  Gabriel,  tho 
voungest  child,  was  when  a  baby  as  plain  as  his 
brother  was  handsome,  and  for  some  little  whilo 
considered  an  unwelcome  addition  to  the  family. 
Some  one  asking  Ruchcl  what  she  thought  the 
second  son  would  he,  *  His  brother's  coachman,' 
was  the  reply.  This  apparently  unfeeling  re- 
mark was  probably  made  rather  because  she 
would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  saying  what 
she  considered  a  smart  thing  than  because  she 
thought  it,  as  she  afterwards  proved  herself  a 
kind  mother  to  both  her  children.  She  had  al- 
lowed the  elder  child  to  be  the  godfather  of  tho 
younger,  and  this  added  link  between  the  boys 
has  given  to  the  affection  of  Alexandre  a  char 
acter  of  paternal  solicitude  that  manifests  itself 
in  the  most  charming  and  graceful  manner 
whenever  his  little  brother  seems  to  require  his 
assistance  and  protection."— Memoirs  of  Rachel. 
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A  TRANSLATION  FROM  MEMORY  OF  THE 
GERMAN  WATCHMAN. 

i. 

A  Night-Watch  on  his  turret  stood, — 

Below  a  graveyard  Iny, 
Whereon  the  moonbeam's  silver  flood 

Did  pour  a  pallid  day. 

II. 

Hurk  where  yon  clock  the  midnight  hour 

Proclaims  "with  iron  tongue, 
Afar  with  sweet  yet  mournfol  power 

That  warning  voice  is  flung. 

in. 

Now  may  good  angels  guard  us  near ! 

What  "makes  that  watcher  start  ? 
And  why  with  pulne  which  he  may  hear 

Doth  throb  that  lone  one's  heart? 

IV. 

Now,  doth  lie  wake,  or  doth  he  sleep, 

Or  doth  his  sense  deceive  * 
Or  doth,  in  sooth,  each  turf-grown  heap 

Beueath  the  moonlight  heave  ? 

v. 

He  gaaes  still.    With  sudden  sound 

The  swelling  mound  disparts  ; 
And  from  each  sepulchre  around 

A  shrouded  figure  Marts. 

VI. 

All  white  each  fleshlcss  skull  doth  glare 

Beneath  the  moon's  cold  ray  ; 
And  the  reck  of  death  is  in  the  air, 

Which  in  those  robes  doth  play. 

VII. 

And  the  Watcher  saw  the  quivering  light 

Which  gleamed  instead  of  eyes 
From  those  phantom  skulls,  like  the  fires  of 

night 

From  the  weltering  marsh  that  rise, 
nu. 

Now,  as  each  form  with  bony  hand 

Casts  oft*  its  robe  of  white, 
Through  those  skeleton  shapes,  which  naked 


Doth  shine  the  moon's  pale  light. 

IX. 

Chill  burst  the  sweat  from  that  Watcher's  brow, 

Yet  lie  cannot  choose  but  gaze, 
For  each  phantom  shape  is  whirling  now 

In  many  a  circling  maze. 

x. 

Clap,  clatter,  clat !  clap,  clatter,  clat ! 

Each  bone  to  bone  replies  ; 
The  Watcher's  heart  grows  sick  thereat, 

Yet  he  doth  not  close  his  eye. 

XI. 

Now  in  his  ear  an  airy  tone 

Doth  seem  to  whisiier  low — 
"  Were  one  of  yon  white  robes  thine  own 

What  secrets  migbtst  thou  know." 

XII. 

Thereat  an  inward  voice  cried  "  Hold  ! 

Rash  youth,  consider  well, 
In  vond'er  things  of  other  mould 

Kjiow"st  thou  what  force  may  dwell  ? 


XIII. 

*'  What  if  they  hear  thee  in  their  ire, 

Down  to  some  loathsome  place, 
And  bid  thee  writhe  in  nether  fire, 

Cut  off  from  Heavenly  grace  ? 

XIV. 

"  What  if  from  out  those  shadows  cold 

Some  venom 'd  essence  dart, 
Thv  life  in  living  death  to  fold, 

And  wither  up  thy  heart  i 
xv. 

"  Enough  that  on  von  rites  unbless'd 

Thou  gazest  still  unharm'd  ; 
Enough  that  still  His  high  behest 

Thy  fragile  life  hath  arm'd." 

xvi. 

Again  he  heard  the  airy  tone 

"  The  phantoms  heed  thee  not ; 
Make  one  of  yon  white  robes  thine  own, 

Nor  spurn  thy  wondrous  lot." 

XVII. 

The  watcher  heard,  while  hope 

His  ardent  spirit  fann'd 
He  quits  the  tower,  he 

A  robe  is  in  his  hand. 

XVIII. 

Now  louder  spake  that  prompting  lay 

Unto  the  Watcher's  car  :— 
"  Haste  !  in  that  robe  thy  limbs  array, 

Nor  lose  the  boon  so  near." 

XIX. 

Now  angels  guard  that  rash  one  still, 
For  the  robe  he  hath  round  him  cast, 

And  his  inmost  heart  hath  felt  a  chill, 
As  the  death-web  bound  him  fast. 

xx. 

By  this,  there  beamed  a  bright  warm  star 

On  the  meridian  sky ; 
The  phantoms  feel  its  power  from  far, 

And  hush  their  revelry. 

XXI. 

Again  their  skeleton  forms  they  fold 

In  those  garments  of  the  tomb, 
And  thro'  the  heaving,  bursting  mould 

They  plunge  to  nether  gloom. 

XXII. 

One  only  skeleton  naked  stood, 

As  though  it  snuffed  the  wind, 
And  by4he  breath  of  the  airy  flood, 

The  place  of  the  robe  divined. 

XXIII. 

Then  on  it  strode  to  the  Watcher's  tower, 
Like  a  hound  that  scents  his  prey  ; 

The  death-robe  numbed  the  watcher's  power, 
He  cannot  choose  but  stay. 

XXIV. 

Now,  rash  one  !  think  of  Him  in  prayer 

Who  rules  above,  below. 
Alas  !  he  doth  but  wildly  stare 

Upon  the  coming  woe. 

XXV. 

Then  cried  in  scorn  that  airy  tone  : — 
"  Methinks  ™n  thing  of  death 
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Full  soon  will  have  thee  for  his  own, 
Aud  choke  thy  gurgling  hreath ; — 

XXVI. 

"  Or  hear  thee  quick  to  some  charncl  hall, 

To  feast  the  rampant  dead. 
Hark  !  hark !  I  hear  the  goblins  call ; 

'Tis  long  since  they  have  fed. 

xx  vn. 

"  Haste,  cast  thee  down  from  honce,  and  die 

And  foil  yon  demon's  hate; 
Bravely  the  common  refuge  try, 

And' ward  a  darker  fate." 

XXVIII. 

Then  thus  the  inward  prompter  said,— 
But  he  spake  with  a  feeble  lay  : — 

"  Heed  not  the  tempter  ;  cry  for  aid 
To  the  King  whom  all  obey. 

XXIX. 

"  Nerve  now  thy  will,  exert  thy  power 

To  rend  away  that  vest ; 
Quail  not  at  this  extremest  hour, 

And  thou  mayst  yet  be  blest." 


The  goblin  now  the  turret  gain'd, 

And  up  the  creviced  wall 
By  foot  or  hand  alike  sustain'd, 

The  ghastly  shape  doth  crawl. 

XXXI. 

Clap,  clatter,  clat,  clap,  clatter,  clat, 

Each  bono  to  bone  replies  ; 
The  Watcher's  soul  grows  sick  thereat, 

Yet  a  heart-born  prayer  he  sighs. 

XXXII. 

With  might  which  steepest  crag  had  spurn'd, 

Still  on  the  monster  came ; 
And  the  meteor  light  in  its  skull  that  burn'd 

Doth  scorch  that  Watcher's  frame. 

XXXIII. 

Thro'  mist  and  moonbeam  seems  to  shine, 

He  draws  his  breath  with  pain, 
And  still  he  strives  to  loose  the  twine 

Of  that  clinging  shroud  in  vain. 

XXXIV. 

And  now  his  clutch  the  demon  laid 

Upon  his  helpless  prey, 
And  the  Watcher  cried  aloud  for  aid 

To  the  King  whom  all  obey. 

XXXV. 

Hark  !  hark  !  yon  clock  hath  stricken  ope, 

The  charmed  hour  is  past ; 
At  once  the  phantom  sinks  ;  'tis  done — 

The  Watcher  lives  at  last. 

— Literary  Gazette. 


THE  PUSEYITF/S  INVITATION  TO  THE 
CONFESSIONAL. 

Am—4'  Will  you  come  to  the  Doxcer  f  " 

WILL  you  come  to  the  room  I  have  darkened  for 
you  1 

Will  you  kneel  at  my  feet  as  a  penitent  should 
do, 

And  say  in  what  particulars  you  ever  did  trans- 
gress ? 

Will  you,  maiden,  will  vou,  won't  you  come  and 
confess  ? 


Will  you  answer  all  my  questions,  howsoever 

"  strange  they  seem, 
And  if  some  of  them  should  shock  you,  will  you 

promise  not  to  scream  ? 
AH  your  sins  will  you  reveal,  and  your  every 

fault  express  ? 
Will  you,  maiden,  will  you,  won't  you  come  aud 

confess  ? 

Will  you  try  and  remember  all  your  actions  to 
be  blamed, 

And  every  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  of  which 

you  feel  ashamed  ? 
And  relate  with  strict  minuteness  every  error 

and  excess  ? 
Will  yon,  maiden,  will  you,  won't  you  come 

and  confess  ? 

That  I'll  keep  all  your  secrets  will  you,  gentle 

maiden,  hope  ! 
And  though  I  am  declared  an  impostor  by  the 

Tope, 

For  your  Father  Confessor  will  you  trust  mo 

ne'erthelcss  ? 
Will  you,  maiden,  will  you,  won't  you  come  and 

confess  ? 

Will  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  com- 
mon sense, 

Nor  suppose  my  prying  passion  seeks  delight  at 

your  expense  ? 
And  that  if  I  spoke  my  mind,  I  should  thus 

*    vary  my  address, 
Goosey,  goosey,  goosey,  goosey,  come  and  con- 
?    .  —Punch. 


THE  OLD  SEXTON. 

(tJS'SCmnED  TO  ALFRED  It  ETHEL.) 

'Twas  nigh  the  hour  of  evening  pray'r, 

The  Sexton  climb'd  the  turret-stair, 

Wearily,  being  very  old. 

The  wind  of  Spring  blew  fresh  and  cold, 

Wakening  their  wolian  thrills, 

And  carrying  fragrance  from  the  hills. 

From  a  cavern  cleft  ho  lean'd, 
Eveing  the  landscape  newly  green 'd  ; 
The  large  sun,  slowly  moving  down, 
Fiush'd  the  chimneys  of  the  town, — 
The  same  where  he  was  first  aiivo 
Eighty  years  ago  and  five. 

Babe  he  sees  himself,  and  boy ; 
Youth,  astir  with  hope  and  joy  ; 
Wife  and  wedded  love  he  sees  ; 
Children's  children  round  his  knees: 
Friends  departing  one  by  one ; 
The  graveyard  in  the  setting  sun. 

He  scats  him  in  a  stony  niche ; 

The  bell-rope  sways  within  his  reach  ; 

High  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof 

The  metal  warder  hangs  aloof  ; 

All  tho  townsfolk  wait  to  heur 

That  voice  they  know  this  niauy  a  year. 

It  is  past  tho  ringing  hour, 

There  is  silence  in  the  tower, 

Save  that  on  a  pinnacle 

A  robin  sits,  and  sings  full  well. 

Hush  !  at  length  for  prayer  they  toll : 

God  receive  the  parted  soul  I 

W.  Allincham. 
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From  Fiwers'  Magazine. 
SQUIRE   BOLTON'S  TRANSGRESSION. 

BT  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  "  MEG  OF  KLIBASK." 
CHAPTER  L 

Sylvia  Bolton  was  advised  to  write  ex- 
tracts in  order  to  improve  her  handwriting. 
In  those  days — Dr.  Johnson's  and  Mrs. 
Chapone's  days — penmanship  was  an  elegant 
accomplishment,  so  Sylvia  docilely  provided 
herself  with  an  old  account-book,  whose  first 
pages  contained  blotted  entries  of  farriers' 
recipes  and  day  laborers'  wages,  and  heading 
it  in  her  neatest  characters  "  Commonplace 
Book,"  proceeded  diligently  and  painfully  to 
copy  out  No.  344  of  the  Rambler,  "  On 
Female  Fastidiousness  and  Refinement;" 
as  well  as  those  famous  lines  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  u  To  Miss  ,  on  her  giv- 
ing the  author  a  gold  and  silk  network  purse 
of  her  own  weaving." 

Sylvia  did  not  make  a  base  pretence  of 
study  by  pursuing  it  through  the  medium  of  a 
flighty  sentimental  diary  of  her  daily  acts  and 
aspirations,  frequent  as  such,  diaries  were. 
Had  she  indulged  in  that  recreation,  she  must 
have  chronicled  her  seams  and  her  sylla- 
bubs, or  her  last  run  into  Northorpe  to  drink 
a  dish  of  tea  with  Joan  Littlepage,  who  lived 
too  near  for  the  interchange  of  endless  let- 
ters. No ;  Sylvia  wisely  contented  herself 
with  transcribing  the  great  and  good  Doctor's 
tnassiveness  in  the  extreme  of  humble  admir- 
ation for  one  of  her  two  literary  kings. 

Besides,  Sylvia  had  but  fractions  of  time 
for  the  exercise.  She  filled  the  responsible 
situation  of  an  only  sister  in  a  family  of  sons, 
with  a  mother— a  very  fine  lady— affected, 
whimsical,  self-indulgent,  and  prone  to  es- 
sences and  cordials  to  a  degree  peculiar  to 
the  era. 

Poor  Sylvia  was  a  species  of  victim.  Her 
post  was  no  sinecure ;  she  was  expected  to 
undertake  all  the  serious  management  of  the 
family ;  she  made  the  pies  and  pastry  and 
home-brewed  wine ;  she  hemmed  the  cravats, 
stitched  the  shirts,  manufactured  the  gowns, 
kept  the  keys,  gaye  out  the  stores,  ordered 
the  servants,  made  tea,  distilled  her  mother's 
mint  and  cinnamon  waters,  to  which  more 
enlivening  compounds  lent  their  pungency, 
was  ready  to  fill  her  father's  pipe  or  play  a 
game  at  cribbage  when  he  had  exhausted  his 
metropolitan  sheet  or  odd  volume.  Withal, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  her  leisure  for 
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playing  on  the  harpsichord,  embroidery,  and 
cultivating  polite  literature  was  brief. 

Poor  little  Sylvia; — she  was  unpretending 
by  nature,  and  she  had  been  unconsciously 
put  down  by  those  well-disposed  home 
tyrants  until  the  little  vanity  and  coquetry 
of  the  girl  were  disciplined  to  perfection. 
She  was  such  a  pretty  girl,  with  apple-blos- 
som cheeks,  and  that  bronze  which  the 
Roman  ladies  appreciated  well,  of  rich 
auburn  hair — her  brothers  called  it  red,  and 
Sylvia  accepted  their  definition,  sighed  rue- 
fully over  the  gift,  and  secretly  envied  Joan 
Littlepage's  black  locks. 

Sylvia  had  inherited  one  of  the  pretty  fan- 
tastical, pastoral  French  shepherdess  names 
of  the  period,  one  of  those  Clarissas  and 
Phillises  that  alternated  so  oddly  with  the 
Pollies  and  Betties;  but  her  household  au- 
thorities remorselessly  contracted  it  to  Sylly, 
to  Sylvia's  extreme  mortification,  before 
strangers. 

Sylvia  Bolton  was  a  good  girl  and  clever, 
but  she  was  encompassed  by  difficulties  that 
no  Bingle  woman  could  overcome ;  rallied  by 
her  father,  censured  by  Mark,  advised  by 
Ned,  ordered  by  Sam,  and  perpetually 
mourned  over  by  her  mother  for  her  defi- 
ciency in  widely-diffused,  shifting  airs  and 
graces. 

Sylvia  was  by  no  means  without  spirit, 
either ;  but  it  was  such  a  pretty  cock-sparrow 
spirit,  united  to  so  tender  a  heart  and  frank  a 
temper,  that  the  most  thorough  ad\ocates  for 
womanly  meekness  would  have  consented  to 
bear  it. 

Would  that  you  could  have  seen  Sylvia 
seated  at  the  end  of  the  heavy  table  glanc- 
ing up  from  her  self-imposed  occuption  to 
run  over  certain  clamorous  considerations, — 
whether  she  had  not  better  run  out  and  look 
after  her  bantam  chickens — whether  the  hot 
cake  would  be  out  of  the  oven — whether,  oh  ! 
whether  her  father  would  take  her  into  the 
town  one  evening  this  week,  and  whether  the 
play  would  be  that  terrible  story,  The  Fatal 
Marriage,  or  the  charming  rattle,  The  Busy 
Body,  or  whether  Mrs.  Daventry  would  come 
in  with  her  pink  satin  sacque  or  her  gauze 
negligie. 

We  have  lost  such  faces — so  youthful,  so 
simple,  so  fresh,  so  bright.  We  have  thought- 
ful brows,  clear  eyes,  sweet  mouths,  the  glory 
of  beauty  still ;  but  what  was  guilelessness 
then,  and  true  sentiment,  and  rustic  archness, 
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would  be  ignorance,  affectation,  rudeness 
now.  Our  roses  were  more  wild  roses  then  ; 
our  posies  culled  from  rutted  lane,  grassy 
hedgerow,  lonely  hill-side.  We  have  lost  the 
Clarissa  Harlows,  the  Olivia  Primroses,  the 
Dolly  Vardens,  the  Lady  Graces  ;  their  very 
attire  is  gone — the  open  skirt,  the  rich  petti- 
coat, the  quaint  kerchief,  the  provoking  top- 
knot perched  above  the  rolled  back,  cluster- 
ing, rippling  hair,  the  winged  lace  cap,  worn 
for  an  easy  distance  out  of  doors,  the  coquet- 
tish apron,  the  long  gloves. 

Would  that  you  could  see  the  Gate-house, 
the  Walnut  Parlor,  and  each  of  its  inmates, 
for  one  and  all  were  full  of  yesterday.  The 
high  weather-worn  mansion,  built  in  the  days 
when  Market-Northorpe  Gate  was  more  than 
a  name ;  the  tall  wind-defying  chimneys ; 
the  porch,  with  its  seat ;  the  terraced  garden  ; 
where  abundance  of  pot-herbs  grew  as  well 
as  flowers;  the  stone  steps;  the  dial;  the 
bower  where  Sylvia  read  her  letters  and 
sang  her  songs,  "  Oh !  Nanny,  wilt  thou  go 
with  me  ?  "  "  My  face  is  my  fortune ;  "  and 
"  A  nutting  we  will  go ;  "  the  square  tower  of 
Market  Northorpe ;  the  red  brick  chimneys 
and  the  woods  of  Hathaway  Hall :  the 
meadows,  with  their  English  timber  and 
their  precious  burden  of  grain ;  the  trout 
stream,  where  the  clouds  cast  their  shadow, 
the  willows  dipped,  and  the  ragged  Robin— 
a  gipsy  Narcissus — fluttered  over  his  image  in 
the  water;  the  sunny  sandy  hill  with  its 
larches,  its  furze,  its  blue-bells,  and  its  bur- 
rowing rabbits,  round  which  the  high  road 
disappeared. 

In  the  Gate-house  parlor,  with  its  cross- 
beams, itA  small  deeply-sunk  windows,  its 
wainscot  breast  high,  the  old  English  family 
were  gathered.  Very  homely  and  clumsy 
for  the  most  part,  but  made  for  use,  and  to 
outlast  generations,  were  their  household 
gods — their  buffet  or  cupboard,  their  Dutch 
clock,  their  huge  leathern-covered  chairs. 
Like  flickers  of  sunshine  among  them  showed 
the  sweet  pot  with  the  May  or  the  gilly- 
flower, and  Sylvia's  fan  and  her  sampler  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  dark  picture  of  the 
Bolton  of  Anne's  reign,  in  hat  and  feather 
and  flowing  wig,  whose  sword  hung  above  the 
door.  Sylvia's  satin  piece  was  in  the  best 
parlor,  along  with  the  blue  settees,  the 
stained  wood  tea-caddy,  and  the  Chinese 
screen.  But  it  is  with  the  Walnut  Parlor 
that  we  have  to  do,  for  the  Blue  Room,  its 


superior,  was  used  only  on  merrymakings  and 
ceremonious  occasions,  and  those,  on  account 
of  Squire  Bolton's  indolence  and  Madam's 
sickliness  and  "whimsies,"  were  very  rare, 
though  the  couple  were  blessed  with  a 
young  family  of  three  full-grown  sons  and 
one  blooming  daughter,  all  unfledged  and 
unmated. 

The  chimney-piece  of  the  Walnut  Parlor 
repaid  notice.  Of  dark  oak,  deeply  carved, 
not  with  flutes,  nor  pillars,  nor  garlands  even, 
but  with  a  mass  of  fruit  and  flowers,  luscious 
peaches,  tipsy  grapes,  wandering  wild  con- 
volvuluses, indiscriminate  sheaves  of  lilies 
and  of  wheat  ears;  and  disporting  among 
the  foliage  and  blossoms  long-tailed  birds  and 
chubby,  baby-faced  angels.  It  was  executed 
in  the  affluence  of  an  artist's  fancy ;  and  if 
the  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  epics 
in  stone,  that  chimney-piece  was  an  idyl  in 
wood.  The  shelf  whose  parapet  was  so 
adorned  bore  only  a  few  peacock's  feathers 
and  Squire  Bolton's  pipe — for  indeed  the 
low-roofed  room  was  redolent  of  gallant 
Raleigh's  Virginian  weed,  the  Herbc  de  la 
Heine,  which  nor  King  nor  Pope  nor  Sultan 
could  explode  ;  and  the  subtle  fragrance  was 
still  perceptible  when  the  glass  door  into 
the  garden  stood  wide  open,  when  the 
clematis  and  honeysuckle  looked  in  from  the 
porch,  when  the  air  was  laden  with  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  lavender,  and  the  new-mown  hay 
on  the  meadows. 

Up  the  steps  hopped  Sylvia's  blue  pigeons, 
and  cooed  an  apology  to  tho  worshipful  com- 
pany ;  across  the  home-made  carpet  marched 
or  trotted  Squire  Bolton's  greyhounds,  Sam's 
mastiff,  and  Sylvia's  spaniel ; — truly  they 
were  less  objectionable  than  the  hobnailed 
shoes  of  the  master  of  the  house  and  of 
young  Sam,  fresh  from  the  red  ploughed 
land,  the  ditch  side,  or  the  marl  pit.  And 
these  offences  were  so  universal  in  the  coun- 
try, that  even  squeamish  Mrs.  Bolton  made 
no  protest  against  them. 

The  Squire  was  a  large  ruddy-complexioned 
man,  more  manly  than  handsome  in  feature, 
but  with  a  sagacity  as  well  as  obstinacy  of 
brow  and  lip  that  implied  the  well-known 
fact  that  his  sayings  and  jests  were  quoted 
far  and  near.  He  had  the  air  of  an  un- 
doubted gentleman,  though  his  brown  suit 
was  soiled  and  thread-bare,  his  points  often 
untrussed,  his  shirt  plain,  his  buckles  dim, 
his  hair  but  half  powdered.   Squir^U^  Googk 
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was  the  second  man  in  Market  Northorpe,  i 
notwithstanding  the  Gate-house  acres  were 
few,  and  the  Boitons  in  trade,  succeeding  as 
duly  by  hereditary  right  to  a  bookselling  and 
printing  business,  including  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  Northorpe  Chronicle — which,  not 
many  rears  l>efore,  recorded  the  march  of  a 
rebel  army  through  an  adjacent  county — as 
to  their  paternal  estate,  and  without  the 
trade's  branch  of  the  inheritance,  the  younger 
members  of  the  Bolton  family  would  have 
been  scantily  endowed  with  this  world's 
goods. 

The  Squire  took  his  printers  and  their 
broadsheets  easily ;  he  looked  in  upon  them 
once  a  day,  save  market-day  ;  tossed  over  the 
pamphlets  and  the  slim  volumes  laughed 
heartily  at  the  caricatures  of  Wilkes  and  his 
set,  and  the  fancy  sketches  of  men  and  wo- 
men with  cows'  horns  and  hoofs  which  were 
to  scare  Dr.  Jenner  from  his  profane  discov- 
ery; but  had  a  greater  affection  for  his  pigs 
and  geese,  than  for  his  literary  stores,  lie 
was  indeed  a  tolerably  read  man,  but  he  had 
made  a  journey  to  London  while  just  of  age, 
and  conceiving  a  great  aversion  to  town  man- 
ners, had  returned  home  to  devote  himself 
to  country  pursuits,  and  affect  a  greater 
roughness  than  was  natural  to  him — yet,  pity 
on  the  contradiction,  he  had  wedded  a  fine 
woman. 

Notwithstanding  this  flaw  in  his  credit, 
Squire  Bolton  was  honored  at  Market  Nor- 
thorpe as  a  gentleman  —  honest,  of  good 
parts,  and  resolute  will.  There  was  only  one 
in  the  place  greater  than  he,  and  that  was  Sir 
Charles,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Member  of 
Parliament,  courtier,  he  might  ha%*e  been 
duke  or  prince  to  merit  the  reverence  with 
which  Market  Northrope  gaped  after  him, 
although  he  came  but  seldom  to  the  Hall  to 
gladden  their  eyea  with  their  sun;  he  was 
not  married,  and  was  getting  up  in  years, 
and  the  next  heir  was  of  another  county,  at 
variance  with  the  head  of  the  house,  and  out 
of  acquaintance  with  its  subjects. 

Mrs.  Bolton  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
her  own  room  ;  when  she  was  prepared  for 
the  parlor  she  was  mostly  reclining  in  her 
cushioned  chair,  in  her  flowered  silk  night- 
gown and  gauze  cap,  groaning  over  her  bodily 
ailments,  complaining  of  the  want  of  genteel 
company  ;  she  had  a  passion  for  the  country 
too,  for  nightingales  and  moonlight,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  horrid  dews;  for  dining  and 


i  drinking  tea  in  the  bower,  but  the  nasty  ear- 
wigs and  caterpillars  spoilt  it  all ;  for  the 
dairy,  only  new  milk  made  her  sick.  But 
though  an  absurd  woman  enough,  one  ia 
bound  to  say  that  she  was  soft-hearted  aa 
well  as  weak-headed,  and  that  Squire  Bolton 
minded  her  extravagancies  so  little,  rather 
was  so  brisk  and  racy  in  confuting  them,  that 
a  wiser  partner  might  have  been  wasted  on 
him.  "It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  com- 
plete happiness  in  the  married  state,  that  one 
(of  the  two)  should  be  a  fool,"  was  an  opinion 
mooted  by  Lovelace,  and  perhaps  the  expres- 
sion of  a  requirement  of  his  society  even  in 
its  most  respectable  quarters. 

It  was  not  always  that  the  three  tall  sons 
were  seen  under  the  father's  roof.  Mark, 
the  second,  though  stated  to  be  unfledged, 
was  virtually  transplanted  into  the  household 
of  Dr.  Langford,  who  kept  a  private  board- 
ing establishment  for  young  gentlemen,  six 
or  seven  miles  distant.  Mark  was  the  scholar 
of  the  family,  had  been  at  Oxford  along  with 
his  younger  brother,  and  taken  notable  Uni- 
versity honors ;  but  it  was  not  wonderful  fur 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  or  Wranglers  of  either 
University  to  accept  the  office  of  tutor  or 
private  chaplain,  and  hold  it  patiently  for 
years  as  a  stepping  stone  to  professorship, 
deanery,  or  bishopric.  If  the  vocation  was 
taken  up  by  Mark  Bolton  with  less  foresight 
and  proved  to  him  less  fruitful,  it  was  not  the 
only  cloud  that  cumbered  and  obscured  him. 
While  yet  a  lad,  there  descended  upon  him 
one  of  those  unaccountable  blights  which  it 
passes  mortal  skill  to  penetrate  or  ward  olf. 
It  was  not  worldly  disappointment  or  senti- 
mental grief,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  conflict  which  Mark  Bolton  waged 
for  a  life  long,  neither  man  nor  woman  knew 
the  grounds  that  rendered  him  a  grave,  ab- 
stracted, downcast  man  from  his  earliest 
youth.  His  own  family  had  an  awe  of  him ; 
with  much  tenderness,  Mrs.  Bolton  exerted 
herself  to  receive  Mark ;  the  Squire  attended 
to  his  words.  May  all  good  folk  deal  as  rev- 
erently with  tossed  and  tried  souls,  called  by  a 
mystery  to  pass  through  a  furnace  unheated 
for  their  fellows ! 

Sam,  the  first-born  and  future  Squire,  was 
an  unbroken  colt,  take  him  at  his  own  word, 
not  fit  for  much,  save  to  follow  Sir  Charles's 
hounds,  to  ride  a  race,  to  drink  a  toast,  or  to 
dance  the  country  bumpkin  in  earnest.  His 
mother  was  in  despair  at  his  coarseness  and  ^ 
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low  habits  ;  but  by  the  equanimity  with  which  ] 
the  Squire  endured  Master  Sara's  occasional 
bouts  at  the  ale-house,  or  frolics  in  Market 
Northorpe  when  he  spirited  away  the  Mayor's 
gown,  and  hung  it  over  the  stocks,  and  drove 
a  post-chase  blindfold  down  the  green  lane 
one  fine  morning,  it  was  plain  that  the  old 
man  interpreted  between  pure  wild  oats  and 
such  a  crop,  sown,  grown,  and  matured,  and 
did  not  give  up  his  heir  because  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  latter  in  his  rare  folly  to  be 
rude  habitually,  and  a  mad  fool  by  snatches. 
It  was  in  Sam's  favor  that  Sylvia  was  only  a 
little  afraid  of,  as  well  as  fond  of  him,  in 
spite  of  his  hectoring  ways  and  scrapes,  over 
which  she  cried  her  eyes  out  for  half  a  day 
at  a  time. 

What  contrasts  exist  in  families!  Sam 
and  Ned  Bolton  were  of  the  same  blood, 
brought  up  together,  and  save  when  Ned 
kept  his  terms  at  Oxford,  whose  halls  and 
colleges"  were  no  Bchool  of  manners,  they 
moved  in  the  same  circle — yet  they  were  as 
dissimilar  as  March  and  May.  Ned  was  a 
slight,  fair-haired,  philandering  person,  hold- 
ing the  Market  Northorpe  curacy,  preaching 
once  a  week  the  mildest  and  shortest  of  ser- 
mons, a  great  pet  of  ladies,  and  of  his  mother 
in  particular.  Ned  crossed  his  legs  and 
tapped  his  snuff-box  with  modish  grace,  not 
that  he  was  the  least  naughty,  or  in  the 
faintest  degree  a  scandal  to  his  cloth:  he 
scarcely  ever  shot  or  rode,  he  only  fished,  and 
played  on  the  flute,  and  dangled  a  book  in 
his  hand,  or  danced  attendance  upon  women, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  pretty  and 
plain,  with  the  most  commendable  impar- 
tiality. He  had  been  known  to  take  off  his 
hat  to  his  pew-opener,  and  carry  a  loaded 
sack  up  the  apple-room  Btairs  to  relieve  Patty 
Ford. 

Blunt  substantial  tradesmen,  bluff  yeomen, 
stout  squires  like  his  father,  fell  into  some 
scorn  of  the  dandified,  low-voiced  pulpit 
6 wain  ;  but  so  unfeignedly  gentle  and  kindly 
was  he,  that  throughout  his  narrow  parish,  in 
addition  to  the  reverence  of  the  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  population  for  the  representative 
of  the  Church,  there  was  a  general  unac- 
knowledged good  will  entertained  for  Ned 
Bolton  in  his  proper  person. 

The  clerical  calling  was  then  a  singular 
sinecure,  but  it  was  not  without  its  deep,  still 
influence  ;  and  where  the  spotlessness  of  the 
lawn  was  preserved  intact,  it  was  certain,  un- 


less in  very  corrupt  and  agitated  districts,  to 
meet  with  regard. 

So  there  they  all  were  in  the  Walnut  Par- 
lor— the  Bolton  household,  old  and  young — 
the  Squire  drinking  his  mug  of  ale,  which  he 
preferred  to  foreign  wine;  Madame  Bolton 
pinching  her  frills,  and  declaring  "  a  goose 
had  gone  over  her  grave,"  for  she  was  taken 
with  a  shiver  and  must  have  her  drops  imme- 
diately; Sylvia  tripping  in  from  the  mid- 
summer garden  with  a  lapful  of  rose  leaves, 
her  father  exclaiming,  "  lass,  you'd  better  ha' 
been  weeding  the  turnip  field  ;  "  Sam  growl- 
ing at  the  heat  as  he  fastened  the  thong  of 
his  whip ;  Ned  smiling  and  stretching  him- 
self, and  twirling  a  pencil ;  Mark  bending  his 
thoughtful  head  with  brain-struck  sickness,  in 
the  centre  of  sluggish  rustic  health  ;  and  to 
complete  the  picture,  Black  George,  snatching 
open  the  door,  twisting  off  his  cap,  and  dart- 
ing into  the  centre  of  the  room  to  announce 
that  there  was  a  travelling  chariot  with 
mounted  servants  visible  on  the  road  to  Mar- 
ket Northorpe. 

Black  George  was  a  distinguished  feature  in 
the  Gate-house  and.  its  economy — an  in- 
stance of  the  prevailing  rage  for  colored 
servants,  relics  of  dwarfs  and  jesters.  Black 
George  was  the  Squire's  body  servant,  picked 
up  when  Squire  Bolton  was  himself  a  young 
man.  Bom  and  naturalized  in  England,  his 
ebony  complexion  and  capricious  and  passion- 
ate temper  alone  separated  the  fellow  from 
native  domestics. 

Market  Northorpe  knew  Black  George  as 
well  as  it  knew  Squire  Bolton;  he  was  as 
much  of  a  fixture  at  the  Gate-house  as  his 
master,  though  an  object  of  childish  aversion 
to  his  mistress  who  maintained  with  him  an 
undignified  and  abiding  war.  To  the  others, 
Black  George  was  officious,  touchy,  servicea- 
ble, attached ;  to  Madam,  he  was  mischievous, 
sly  and  dogged ;  yet  the  poor  lady  had  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  goat 
in  her  flock,  though  she  persisted  in  a  per- 
suasion that  Black  George  would  one  day 
poison  her  with  rat's-bane,  or  stab  her  with  a 
carving-knife — and  then  see  if  Squire  Bolton 
did  not  repent  his  rashness.  But  as  Mrs. 
Bolton  labored  under  various  delusions — that 
she  had  swallowed  a  live  wasp  in  a  spoonful 
of  honey,  and  not  unfrequently  heard  it  buz- 
zing in  its  prison,  and  endured  the  agony  of 
its  sting — and  that  she  had  distinct  personal 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  spectres,  whose 
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visitations  and  communications  were  as  com- 
plicated and  unaccountable  as  those  delivered 
in  Cock-lane — the  Squire  may  be  reasonably 
freed  from  the  suspicion  of  any  wicked  uncon- 
cern for  his  wife's  safety  in  the  deaf  ear,  or 
the  mockery  with  which  he  received  her 
charges  against  his  major-domo. 

The  intimation  of  a  travelling  chariot  on 
the  road  was  a  matter  of  vast  interest,  and 
drew  every  hearer  out  to  the  porch  ;  even 
Mrs.  Bolton,  with  Ned's  arm,  managed  to 
walk  as  far. 

There  before  them  lay  the  sunny  landscape, 
greenwoods,  lightly  swaying  meadow  grass, 
softly  rustling  corn,  little  birds,  surfeited  with 
the  warmth  of  the  year  in  its  prime,  piping  a 
few  subdued  notes,  grasshoppers  on  the  bank, 
bright-eyed  field  mice  at  the  roots  of  hedges, 
beetles  in  the  roses  ;  Hodge  driving  the  lazy 
cattle  from  the  trout  stream  ;  and  the  chariot 
and  six  and  liveried  attendants,  the  great 
array  of  quality,  quality  so  splendid,  so  effem- 
inate, so  worshipped,  so  despotic,  wending  by. 

The  Squire  recollected  himself,  and  affected 
unconcern.  "  Pooh,  pooh !  it  is  only  Sir 
Charles  coming  home,  I  warrant,  and  high 
time ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  either 
feast  us  or  fight  us,  that  we  should  be  so  high 
on  the  spectacle.  It  might  be  his  Grace  of 
Cumberland,  or  my  Lord  Bute,  that  the 
Lon'oners  were  crazed  against,  to  see  and 
hear  you." 

The' Squire's  philosophy  was  not  infectious. 
"  Dear  heart,  Mr.  Bolton,  you  must  pay  your 
service  early  to  Sir  Charles.  I  wonder  if  he 
mokes  a  long  stay.  He  and  my  mother  were 
far  away  cousins,  and  he  once  handed  me  out 
of  church  when  I  was  a  young  thing.  Oh, 
Sylvie  !  that  I  could  see  you  so  honored,  and 
behaving  worthy  of  the  grace." 

u  Aye,  aye,  Sally,  there's  none  of  the  tip- 
top gentry  that  you  do  not  lay  claim  to ;  but 
you  have  a  good  example  in  a  wide  kindred — 
Adam's  family  is  wider  still." 

"  If  Mr.  Saville  travels  with  Sir  Charles,  I 
had  better  call  upon  him,  sir." 

M  What,  because  he  will  have  a  fat  see, 
long  before  you  are  a  grumbling  vicar,  son 
Ned.  '  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines/ 
turns  out  an  apostolic  injunction." 

"  No,  but  I  thought  it  but  natural  that  two 
clergymen  should  make  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance when  they  had  the  opportunity."  Ned 
defended  himself  sheepishly. 

■  And  give  each  other  suitable  advice. 


He'll  teach  you  the  latest  carving,  lad,  and 
how  to  blink  a  patron's  vices." 

"  I  have  heard  no  harm  of  Mr.  Saville,  sir," 
with  more  spirit. 

"  No  more  have  I,  Ned  :  drop  him." 

The  Squire  was  in  a  biting  humor,  that  was 
clear. 

"  It  will  be  a  mighty  shame  if  Sir  Charles 
don't  finish  the  stables  when  he  is  here."  put 
in  Sam,  taking  the  first  word  of  scolding. 

u  Every  humble  man  to  lus  hobby,  and  the 
great  man  to  serve  all." 

"  I  want  no  man  to  serve  me,"  retorted 
Sam,  and  flung  off  to  the  fields. 

"  How  fine  to  count  the  first  partners 
wherever  you  go,  and  own  a  grand  coach  to 
ride  in  whenever  you  choose,"  sighed  Sylvia, 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  fleeting  procession. 

"  To  go  junketing  nighl  aAer  night,  girl, 
gaming  away  purse  and  reputation.  Better 
stick  to  woollens  and  linens,  to  presses  and 
plasters,  a  world  better,  Sylly." 

"What  can  bring  Sir  Charles  down  this 
year  ?  "  said  Mark,  speaking  last.  "  I  thought 
he  had  given  up  the  old  place  since  the  Nor- 
folk man  shot  himself  in  the  picture  gallery." 

M  Hush,  boy,  hush,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolton 
sharply.  "  Sir  Charles  suffers  no  comments 
on  his  own  or  his  companions'  misfortunes,  no 
ill-timed  plain-speaking,  Remember  that,  or 
it  may  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  Have  you  heard  of  a  new  Parliament  in 
the  wind  ?' " 

**  As  to  that,  they  have  not  consulted  me," 
confessed  the  Squire,  composing  himself.  "  If 
there  be  an  election,  sure  his  Majesty  don't 
propose  opposing  Sir  Charles,"  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

chapter  n. 

However,  when  Mark  had  ridden  back  to 
his  school  at  Bcrescote,  and  the  family  were 
reassembled  round  the  tea-table,  Squire  Bol- 
ton showed  himself  sufficiently  roused  by  the 
baronet's  arrival,  and  curious  to  ascertain  its 
supposed  motive,  by  announcing  his  intention 
of  fulfilling  that  very  night  his  engagement  to 
tuck  Sylvia  under  his  arm — Sam  and  Ned 
and  Black  George  were  to  follow  at  their 
leisure — for  suburban  roads  of  nights  were 
not  altogether  safe— and  Sylvia  was  to  be  de- 
posited at  Joan  Littlepage's  until  the  theatre 
doors  were  open,  when  he  should  treat  them 
to  a  box  at  the  play. 

Sylvia  was  in  ecstacy,  only  she  had  not 
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time  to  put  on  her  sweet  lilac  suit,  and  had 
to  run  here  and  there  to  provide  for  her 
mother's  comfort's  in  her  absence,  and  to 
secure  the  punctuality  of  the  friar's  chicken 
and  prunes  for  supper  on  their  return,  and  to 
collect  her  habiliments — her  mantle,  her  hood, 
her  muffles — so  that  it  is  to  be  feared  she  was 
quite  blowsy  before  she  set  out,  but  her  brown 
eyes  beamed  all  the  brighter ;  and  though  the 
Squire  never  dreamt  of  accommodating  his 
gait  to  her  pace,  her  heart  beat  faster  than 
her  steps,  all  upon  the  entrancing  play  and  a 
confidential  chat  with  her  dear  Joan  Little- 
page. 

Where,  think  you,  Joan  Littlepage  resided? 
Not  in  any  of  the  railed-in  houses  in  the 
high  street  up  which  the  Squire  marched, 
nodding  here  and  there;  not  in  the  close 
which  survived  the  ruined  cathedral,  above 
which  the  new  moon  was  rising;  not  in  the 
vicarage,  nor  even  in  the  doctor's  dwelling ; 
but  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  little  shop  of 
hosiery,  perfumes,  gold  and  silver  embroidery, 
and  spangles,  that  was  niched  into  an  angle 
of  the  market-place.  Don't  supjwse  that 
Sylvia  demeaned  herself;  Joan  Littlepage  had 
the  entrance  into  the  first  houses  of  Market 
Northorpe,  was  the  granddaughter  of  an  un- 
fortunate gentleman  whose  fortune  went  in 
the  South  Sea  affair ;  her  pedigree  was  rather 
better  than  Sylvia  Bolton's,  and  though  she 
had  fallen  to  be  supported  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  little  shop  kept  by  her  grandmother — a 
fine  old  lady — her  faithful  servant  Bell,  and 
Joan  herself  (on  market  days)  not  a  soul  in 
Market  Northorpe  ventured  to  look  down  on 
Mistress  Joan,  no,  nor  to  condescend  to  her. 
She  went  to  the  assize  balls  in  her  ancestral 
brocades  and  diamond  snaps ;  she  stood  next 
the  Honorable  Miss  Annesly  on  the  race- 
course. Mrs.  Myres,  the  rich  grocer's  wife, 
felt  herself  highly  honored  when  Mistress 
Joan  gossipped  with  her  over  the  counter,  so 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  send  Mrs.  Littlepage, 
within  the  hour,  the  offering  of  a  pound  of 
her  best  green  tea,  or  a  bag  of  her  largest 
chesnuts  to  spit  in  the  sea-coal  fire. 

Old  Mrs.  Littlepage  was  almost  as  rosy  and 
hearty  as  the  Squire;  she  had  taken  her 
poverty  patiently,  unaccompanied  as  it  was 
by  any  diminution  of  the  world's  respect. 
She  wore  her  scarlet  gown,  plaited  frills,  and 
drawn-silk  hood  while  she  served  her  custom- 
ers, and  was  never  disturbed  by  a  sense  of  in- 
congruity or  reminded  painfully  that  she  had 


seen  better  days.  She  could  tell  stories  of 
the  Bloody  Circuit,  and  the  poor  maidens  who 
cast  their  primroses  and  violets  before  Mon- 
mouth;  and  how  the  Princess  Mary  came 
back  their  queen,  and  was  as  humble  and  lov- 
ing a  wife  as  any  village  dame  in  all  England. 

Mrs.  Littlepage  had  her  cherry-brandy  for 
the  Squire,  and  her  elder-flower  wine  and  diet 
cake  for  Sylvia ;  and  many  a  granny's  «*  puss," 
and  "  chit,"  and  "  sweet,"  for  her  equally  with 
Joan.  And  she  loved  them  both  so  dearly, 
and  held  laborious  Bell  in  such  close  esteem, 
and  was  so  well  disposed  towards  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  it  was  a  marvel  that  she  had 
still  a  large  corner  in  her  heart,  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  her  garrulous  tongue,  for 
Peter  the  cat. 

"  Come  away,  Sylvie,"  she  would  say ;  M  give 
us  your  country  news.  Bless  us !  the  gal's 
rosy  cheeks  will  be  the  young  sirs'  death,  one 
of  these  days.  Whether  is  it  to  be,  young 
Armytago  or  his  cousin  ?  You  need  not 
blush,  Sylvie  Bolton.  Joan  here  stands  long 
at  the  wall.  Well,  young  Armytage's  father 
stole  a  grass-green  knot,  and  something  else, 
the  day  I  won  the  arrow  in  Hathaway  Park. 
The  times  have  grown  tame.  Bonny  lasses 
are  scarce,  or  bold  lads  not  so  willing  as  they 
were  wont.  Such  a  capering  as  we  used  to 
have.  Is  the  spinage  ready,  Sylvie  P  Has 
your  mother  tried  the  sprig  of  rosemary  on 
her  pillow  to  keep  away  restlessness  and  ill 
dreams  ?  Bell  need  not  mind  the  shop  when 
she  has  that  ache  in  her  back.  I'll  just  turn 
the  key  in  the  lock ;  if  anybody  else  comes, 
they  can  return  in  the  morning.  Hist,  Peter, 
do  you  lift  your  tail  at  Sylvie  ?  You  are  very 
particular!  you  did  not  caterwaul  two  hours 
last  night  with  Sim  Tayler's  cat  that  wants  a 
leg,  taken  off  in  the  rabbit's  trap.  He  is  a 
cunning  rogue,  Peter ;  he  is  up  in  the  buckle 
because  he  caught  a  mouse  this  week  ;  he  did, 
Sylvie,  as  near  a  rat  as  need  be.  Will  you 
have  a  pinch,  my  dear  ?  No  ?  I  believe  it  is 
Ned  who  tries  his  mother's  box.  But  you 
should  practise  it,  Sylvie;  if  taken  with  an 
air  it  is  a  pretty  accomplishment;  it  clears 
the  sight,  and  it  is  a  privilege  of  people  of 
degree.  Become  your  degree,  Miss,  that  is  a 
safe  rule.'* 

Joan  Littlepage  was  Mistress  Joan  —  a 
swathy  but  not  uncomely  girl,  with  a  good 
carriage,  a  lady's  ease  of  address,  and  abun- 
dant indications  of  sense  and  sprightliness  in 
her  dark,  irregular  face. 
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Our  ancestors  did  set  store  on  wit  and  ca- 
pacity.   The  charming  Lady  L  s,  Anna 

Howes,  and  Lady  Townleys  had  their  origi- 
nals, who  kept  "  those  wretches  of  men  ■  at  a 
most  mortifying  and  tantalizing  distance,  de- 
lighted in  speaking  their  shrewd,  mischievous 
minds,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  a  thou- 
sand merry  freaks  and  follies,  while  dragging 
rueful  captives  in  their  chains. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  method  in 
their  madness,  a  calculation  in  their  wildest 
extravagances,  a  little  hardness  and  a  little 
coarseness,  combined  with  honest  principles 
and  cordial  inclinations. — at  least  so  it  was 
with  Joan  Littlepage.  Far  less  simple  than 
Sylvia  Bolton,  less  generous,  less  tender,  but 
sincere  and  kindly  in  her  worldly  wisdom — a 
dutiful  grandchild,  a  fast  friend. 

Accordingly — to  Joan  Littlepage,  in  her 
undress  chintz  petticoat  and  linen  jacket, 
busily  engaged  washing  up  and  laying  by  the 
tea  equipage  in  the  little  back  parlor — with 
its  silver  caudle-cup,  mounted  deer's-horn, 
egg-shell  china  bowls,  and  ebony  cabinet,  its 
coarse  drugget,  housekeeper's  presses,  and 
kettle  bubbling  on  the  hob—the  sight  of  her 
dear  Sylvie  Bolton  was  as  welcome  as  money 
to  the  old,  or  love  to  the  young. 

"I'm  your  woman,  my  dear.  I've  been 
rummaging  all  over  the  house  for  a  bit  of 
duffle  to  mend  Granny's  petticoat;  and,  would 
you  believe  it,  the  moths  have  eaten  three 
holes  in  my  cloth  habit.  You  might  put  your 
fingers  through  them ;  and  I'm  ready  to  drop, 
but  I  would  not  miss  the  play  for  a  crown. 
They  say  Mrs.  Daventry  is  equal  to  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  Laighton's  a  dear  man  —  I 
could  have  run  off  with  him  myself,  the  fellow 
is  so  happy  in  his  legs.  I'll  be  ready  in  a 
trice ;  you'll  be  alone,  and  must  go  to  bed 
early,  granny ;  I'll  tell  you  all  the  dresses  and 
the  fine  speeches  to-morrow. 

"  Fiddle-faddle !  the  deuce  is  in  the  girls, 
they're  so  conceited.  The  old  wives  cannot  do 
without  them.  How  did  I  manage  before  you 
were  born,  child— aye,  and  before  your  bles- 
sed mother  came  into  the  world  ?  I'll  keep 
Peter  in  order,  and  doctor  Bell,  and  enjoy 
my  own  thoughts." 

"  I  wish  you  could  come  with  us,  Mrs.  Lit- 
tlcpage." 

"La,  child,  I  have  not  been  across  the 
threshold,  save  to  church,  these  half-dozen 
years,  only  when  Molly  Parnell  was  taken  and 
the  goodman  at  Gloucester.   But  I  sang  the 
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Carol  with  the  best  of  them  last  Christmas ; 
and  I  never  wear)-  of  my  thoughts,  Sylvie, 
child— how  I  knew  this  one  and  that  one,  and 
what  they  said  and  did  long  ago.  It  is  better 
than  any  book,  save  the  Bible  and  Clarissa. 
Oh!  that  vile  man — oh!  that  suffering  angel! 
— Children*  beware  in  time." 

"  If  she  had  only  not  written  to  him,"  sug- 
gested Sylvia,  piteously. 

Mrs  Littlepoge  corrected  her. 

"It  was  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the 
Grand  Tour,  my  dear ;  and  her  friends  author- 
ized it  at  first — you  recollect — but  once  begin 
never  end." 

"  I  would  have  married  him,  and  scratched 
his  eyes  out  next  day,"  said  Joan,  from  the 
closet  where  she  was  making  her  toilette. 
The  old  woman  and  the  young  continued  to 
discourse  with  enthusiasm  on  the  creations  of 
their  great  enchanter— whose  shades  moved 
the  hearts  of  thousands  and  cost  rivers  of 
tears.  How  wise  Clarissa  was,  how  sweetly 
dignified;  how  wicked  Lovelace,  how  cruel 
her  family,  how  instructive  the  dear  martyr's 
death!  With  lifted  hands,  and  sighs  and 
alacks !  as  if  they  had  passed  the  personages 
in  the  streets,  ate  and  drank  in  their  com- 
pany, worn  mourning  for  their  untimely  end. 

When  Joan  Littlepage  re-entered  in  her 
carnation  paduasoy  and  block  velvet  hat,  the 
Squire,  Sam,  and  Ned  were  all  come,  and  im- 
patient to  be  off  for  the  prologue,  written  by 
Johnson  and  first  spoken  by  Garrick.  But 
prior  to  their  departure  the  Squire  gallantly 
saluted  Madam  Littlepage,  and  immediately 
afterwards  entered  into  a  violent  contention 
with  her,  on  his  decision  of  not  returning  to 
supper — during  which  Sam  and  Ned  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  manners  to  Mrs. 
Littlepage's  fair  grand-daughter.  Very  formal 
these  manners,  in  spite  of  their  intimacy, 
very  profound  the  bowing  and  courtesying ! 

"  Madam,  your  servant." 

"  Sir,  I'm  obliged  to  you." 

"  I'm  glad  that  you  mean  to  honor  the  play 
with  your  presence." 

"We  hear  so  few  pretty  speeches  else- 
where, that  we  are  grateful  to  the  stage." 

"  You  are  hard,  Miss  Littlepage." 

"  You  are  covetous,  Mr.  Ned  Bolton  ;  you 
take  things  to  yourself;  your  brother  is  more 
discreet." 

"  I  can't  abide  flattery." 

"Vastly  humble,  Mr.  Sam,  if— it  often 
comes  in  your  wat£-  - 
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Ned  simpering  and  complacent,  Sam  bash- 
ful and  uncouth,  Joan  bridling  with  power  and 
play. 

The  dispute  between  the  principals  ended, 
the  company  set  out,  forming  on  their  walk 
as  tasteful  a  little  private  show  as  the  popu- 
lace of  Market  Northrope  could,  gloat  over. 

The  Squire  led  them,  his  broad-brimmed 
beaver  and  firm  calves  calculated  to  impress 
his  satellites.  The  two  girls  walked  next — 
jet  and  pearl— mincing,  as  those  peaked  shoes, 
ample  tucked-up  skirts,  and  poised  head-gear 
compelled  their  wearers  to  mince;  one  of 
them  glancing  slily  back  at  their  young  cava- 
liers, both  bright  with  the  keen  anticipation 
of  enjoyment.  The  two  young  men  dressed 
with  care,  as  men  of  condition  of  all  tastes 
and  tempers  then  distinguished  themselves  in 
public — their  ruffles  spotless,  their  coats  un- 
exceptionable— no  groom-like  roughness,  no 
student's  slovenliness.  Black  George  closed 
the  file,  in  his  grey  liver}',  with  a  cane  and  a 
nosegay,  strutting  as  one  who  would  strongly 
maintain  his  master's  dignity. 

The  theatre  then  was  sure  of  its  audience 
— grave  citizens,  learned  scholars  and  dittoes, 
men  of  rank  and  note,  the  worthy  and  good, 
were  included  among  the  numerous  play- 
goers. 

Tradesmen  carried  thither  their  spruce 
wives  and  daughters  to  have  a  holiday  of  both 
eyes  and  ears  ;  to  pay  heed  to  the  fortunes  of 
George  Barnwell,  the  idle  apprentice;  to 
weep  for  the  degradation  of  Jane  Shore ;  to 
applaud  Jessy  Oatland ;  to  laugh  and  scold 
the  Good-Natured  Man.  The  neighboring 
gentry  came  in  once  or  twice  a  week,  to 
break,  by  a  lively  intellectual  diversion,  the 
monotony  of  their  round  games  and  their 
country  dances. 

There  were  then  well-employed  country 
companies,  respected  and  respectable  among 
their  compeers,  who  had  never  set  foot  on. 
London  boards,  and  who  could  yet  do  justice 
to  the  brilliance  of  Congrevc,  Farquhar, 
Moore,  and  Sheridan — a  sad  pity  that  there 
was  so  much  low  and  bad  to  pollute  that 
pleasant  and  cheerful  sparkle,  and  render  it 
often  pernicious  and  ghastly;  besides  there 
were  great  stars  that  now  and  then  conde- 
scended to  blaze  in  a  confined  firmament,  and 
represent  what  Shakspeare  wrote  as  the 
world's  poet  meant  it. 

Each  country  town  had  its  theatre  with 
decent  accommodation,  full  support— and,  to 


do  it  justice,  frequent  benefits  for  charitable 
and  benevolent  purposes. 

The  Boltons  found  therefore  no  empty  house, 
no  lack  of  comrades  in  their  gadding.  The 
Squire  shook  hands  with  the  manager,  whose 
playbills  and  fugitive  pieces  were  thrown  off 
at  Mr.  Bolton's  printing-office,  and  who  had 
quitted  the  green-room  to  receive  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  his  express  patrons  that 
evening ;  and  the  Boltons  were  shown  to  the 
Squire's  favorite  box,  where,  before  the  cur- 
tain drew  up,  the  girls  had  time  to  nod  to 
many  of  their  acquaintances — the  Olivers,  the 
Parnells,  the  Singletons,  the  Norrises — be- 
sides fanning  themselves  at  the  mere  spectacle 
of  the  crush  and  heat  in  the  pit,  where  there 
was  invariably  a  Bailor  who  would  be  noisy 
and  troublesome — one  would  think  he  came 
on  purpose — and  who  uniformly  called  forth 
first  the  laughter,  and  then  the  wrath  of  the 
assembly. 

The  curtain  drew  up  on  a  rustic  cottage 
and  a  mysterious  gentleman  in  a  horseman's 
cloak ;  and  Sylvia  crossed  her  hands  and  set 
herself  to  be  entranced  by  the  story,  all  in  a 
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tremble  the  one  moment,  smiling  with  satis- 
faction the  next;  never  criticising  except 
when  she  could  not  help  it — when  her  atten- 
tion was  laid  hold  of  by  the  late  entrance  of 
company  into  an  opposite  box — two  gentle- 
men, strangers  to  the  town,  one  of  them  re- 
markable enough  to  attract  a  large  propor- 
tion of  eyes  from  the  piece. 

The  chief  was  a  young  gentleman,  a  very 
fine  young  gentleman,  to  whom,  in  appear- 
ance, Sylvia's  brothers  were  nothing,  so 
splendidly  was  he  attired  for  the  occasion; 
scarlet  coat  and  vest  edged  with  gold  lace ; 
cocked  hat,  laced  also ;  Mechlin  cravat ;  hair 
powdered  to  the  last  puff.  Moreover,  he  was 
a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  fit.  to  do  justice 
to  his  extravagance.  His  companion  was  but 
a  respectable  shadow  in  black,  who  might  be 
good  Mr.  Bennet  the  chaplain,  or  learned  Dr. 
Hughes  the  physician. 

A  great  buzz  went  through  the  boxes : 
some  young  friend  of  Sir  Charles  come  down 
that  afternoon  to  bear  him  company  at  the 
Hall,  certainly  a  person  of  consequence, 
affably  disposed  to  grace  the  town  in  its 
drama.  Market  Northorpe  was  properly 
elated. 

In  the  meantime  the  performance  went  on, 
and  the  audience  had  it  in  their  power  to 
scrutinize  the  stranger  thoroughly,  and  he  to 
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6tare  about  him,  which,  without  rudeness,  he 
did  freely.  He  looked  especially,  and  with 
reason,  at  the  Bolton's  box,  openly  and  behind 
his  playbill,  repeating  the  compliment  as  if 
something  within  its  bounds  struck,  and  irre- 
sistibly attracted  him. 

44  Lord  !  how  that  grand  fellow  notices  you, 
Sylvia ;  he  cannot  give  you  up.  I  think  you 
have  made  a  conquest,"  whispered  Joan 
Littlepage. 

Sylvia  was  maneuvering  her  fan,  with  her 
sweet  face  as  pink  as  a  rose.  Of  course  she 
denied  the  implication. 

44  Why  do  you  say  he  is  looking  at  me  ? 
He  is  looking  about  him;  it  is  at  you  as 
well." 

44  Not  he,"  returned  Joan,  nonchalantly. 
44  Nobody  looks  at  my  black  face  until  I  open 
my  mouth ;  some  impudent  young  town  spark. 
I  would  call  the  man  to  order,  if  I  were  you, 
my  dear." 

But  the  face  which  so  wilfully  followed 
Sylvia  Bolton  was  not  impudent ;  bold  it 
might  be,  and  frank,  but  an  honest  young 
face,  fair  as  Slyvia's  own,  only  somewhat  sun- 
burnt, more  so  than  those  of  most  Londoners 
who  spent  their  hours  at  routs  and  rackets,  in 
taverns  and  gaming-houses. 

Between  the  acts,  Mr.  Bolton  left  his  seat 
to  chat  in  the  lobby  with  elderly  gossips  and 
politicians,  always  ready  to  discuss  public 
affairs — what  Cornwallis  was  about,  any  signs 
of  another  Lisbon  earthquake  ;  and  his  place 
was  filled  up  by  one  young  male  acquaintance 
or  another  inclined  for  a  change  of  position,  or 
aspiring  to  be  gallant,  bringing  the  young 
ladies  oranges,  or  venturing  to  break  a  lance 
in  lively  discourse  with  Joan  Littlepage. 

Such  a  chance  guest  satisfied  the  girls' 
curiosity  regarding  the  new  comer — Mr.  Guy 
Hathaway,  Sir  Charles's  young  relative,  fresh 
from  Cambridge. 

There  was  a  little  disappointment  —  he 
might  have  been  a  peer's  son,  at  least,  but 
was  only  Mr.  Guy ! — which,  however,  soon 
subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  pleasant  and 
sagacious  inferences  and  comparisons.  Mr. 
Guy,  who  had  been  about  Market  Northorpe 
when  a  child,  and  for  that  matter  was  born  in 
the  neighborhood,  grown  into  so  accomplished 
a  young  man ! 

So  like  the  Guy  Hathaway  branch,  to  in- 
troduce himself  with  this  foolish  flourish  of 
finery  (they  were  all  good-humored,  vain, 
brave,  warm-hearted,  improvident  gentlemen, 


these  Guy  Hathaways,) — deputed  from  Sir 
Charles's  dinner-table,  doubtless  to  achieve  a 
little  extra  popularity  —  the  herald  to  the 
town  following  close  upon  Sir  Charles's  un- 
expected appearance  ;jt  the  Hall,  what  could 
be  at  the  bottom  of  this  excitement  P 

The  Hathaways  were  an  old  Saxon  family 
reckoning  an  honorable  descent  of  scores  of 
generatians ;  yet  it  is  not  known  that  they 
counted  kindred  with  the  yeoman's  daughter, 
Ann  Hathaway  who  won  the  heart  of  the 
wool-comber's  son,  Will  Shokspeare.  Parallel 
with  the  main  stem,  illustrated  by  Sir  Charles, 
ran  a  collateral  bough  of  the  family  tree,  as 
gay  and  green,  and,  in  a  mercenary  light,  un- 
profitable as  the  other  was  robust  and  affluent. 
The  younger  branch  was  in  fact  habitually 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  elder,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  rising  into  individual  and 
separate  prosperity ;  for  however  proportioned 
and  provided  for  the  representatives  were,  and 
they  had  never  been  very  numerous,  they  in- 
variably returned,  either  in  their  own  persons 
or  in  those  of  their  children,  privileged  claim- 
ants on  the  interest  and  the  liberality  of 
their  leaders.  Yet  among  swarms  of  similar 
inferiors,  pensioners,  led  captains,  the  poor 
Hathaways  were  honorably  unsullied  by  ser- 
vility and  rapacity,  by  second-hand  insolence 
and  profligacy;  they  were  manly,  open- 
handed,  and  true,  if  not  much  encumbered 
with  forethought  or  application,  and  if  some- 
times reckless  and  spendthrift ;  friendly  medi- 
ators between  the  great  man  and  the  towns- 
people ;  held  in  affectionate  respect  and  re- 
gard, their  follies  excused,  their  dashing  quali- 
ties applauded,  perhaps  more  beloved  if  less 
feared  than  the  veritable  owners  of  the  Hall. 

Thus,  when  the  first  sensation  passed,  and 
Mr.  Guy  was  generally  recognized,  there  was 
a  reaction,  and  a  cordial  current  in  his  favor 
pervaded  the  house.  There  was  even  an 
attempt  at  a  demonstration  in  the  guise  of  a 
little  cheering  when  he  rose  to  go,  and  then 
he  bowed  with  shy  pleasant  bluster,  and  a  few 
of  the  secondary  gentry  pressed  forward  to 
accost  him,  and  attain  precedence  in  his  good 
graces. 

Therefore  Sylvia  Bolton  wondered  whether 
he  would  think  of  opening  and  occupying  the 
park  cottage  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father;  and  whether  poor  Patty  Ford,  his 
old  nurse — light-headed  since  she  had  the 
brain  fever,  in  consequence  of  allowing  him, 
as  a  baby,  to  fall  over  the  elder  bushes  into 
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the  half-choked  marl  pit,  an  accident  from 
■which  he  escaped  miraculously  with  life  and 
limb,  would  go  clean  out  of  her  wits  now  that 
she  saw  him  such  a  gallant  young  master. 

Starting,  half  consciously,  from  a  long 
silence  in  their  walk  home  at  the  sober  hour 
of  nine,  when  the  sunset  was  yet  crimson  in 
the  west,  Sylvia  addressed  her  father  with  a 
fear  that  they  had  left  Mrs.  Littlepage  dis- 
contented at  their  obstinate  refusal  of  her 
entertainment. 

Squire  Bolton  had  been  as  mute  as  Sylvia, 
and  he  aroused  himself  with  a  still  greater 
effort 

"  In  displeasure,  did  you  say  ?  A  plaguy 
old  lady,  not  to  allow  people  to  know  their 
own  minds.  Baked  meats  not  good  enough 
to  tempt  our  appetites  !  prodigious  nice  ones 
she  must  judge  them.  For  my  part,  I'd  as 
lief  feed  on  beans  and  lmcon  as  on  roasts 
and  stews,  and  ragouts  and  sauces.  Do  you 
agree,  Sylly  P  " 

"I  don't  know,  father;  I  never  tried," 
Sylvia  replied,  with  a  laugh :  nevertheless, 
her  father  urged  the  inquiry-  gruffly,  as  if  her 
hilarity  did  not  suit  him. 

**  To  churn  the  butter  in  place  of  toying  it 
into  pats ;  to  poach  the  eggs  where  you 
wasted  them  in  custards;  to  sit  among  the 
flitches,  earthenware  and  bricks  of  a  kitchen 
instead  of  the  drugget  and  wainscot  of  a 
parlor ;  to  play  at  blind-man's-buff,  and  tell- 
ing stories  in  place  of  Love  after  Supper, 
and  Commerce  and  such  mummeries  as  Min- 
uettes  de  la  Cour ;  to  wear  your  pockets  for 
iise,  not  show,  and  plain  skirts  and  calicoes 
for  trains  and  brocades — but  to  keep  a  brave 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  It  would  not 
be  intolerable,  would  it,  Sylly  ?  ■» 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  it," 
granted  Sylvia,  considering,  "If  I  did  not  see 
people  who  had  been  my  friends  before ;  for 
you  know,  sir,  they  would  feel  surprised,  and 
might  not  be  inclined  to  follow  my  example." 

"  You  arc  a  little  fool,  like  the  rest  of 
them,"  ejaculated  the  Squire,  so  pettishly, 
that  although  Sylvia  was  puzzled  to  read  his 
meaning,  she  did  not  care  to  prolong  the  ar- 
gument 

CHAPTER  lit 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Guy  Hathaway 
called  the  next  day  at  the  Gate-house ;  they 
came  in  state,  as  if  they  had  been  to  wait  on 
the  Lord-Lieutenant 

Sylvia  hurried  to  her  mother's  room  with 


the  great  news  the  moment  she  descried  Sir 
Charles  alighting  at  the  gate. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  in  a  fuss — she  must  go 
down  to  welcome  Sir  Charles,  little  as  she 
was  able  for  it.  Mr.  Bolton  would  be  very 
careless  of  the  entertainment,  and  would  ex- 
pose his  country  breeding ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  must  be  dressed  in  her  best  to  re- 
ceive her  distinguished  connection — so  Sylvia 
brought  out  the  worked  suit,  the  clocked 
stockings,  and  the  paint-pot ;  and  after  Mrs. 
Bolton  had  been  laced  and  touched  up,  and 
had  swam  here  and  there  to  try  the  effect — 
when  Sylvia  had  pantingly  completed  her  la- 
bors, Black  George  looked  in  upon  them 
with  a  grin,  and  demanded  if  he  should  set 
the  table  for  dinner. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Bolton,  with  great  scorn.  "  Is  there  no 
more  fitting  refreshment  for  Sir  Charles  than 
a  vulgar  family  meal  ?  Fly  down  to  the 
cellar,  Sylvia,  and  remember  the  cut  glasses." 

"  Mercy  on  us !  madam,"  in  affected  dis- 
may, "  Sir  Charles  and  his  young  man  left 
half  an  hour  ago— and  the  Squire  has  gone 
out  likewise,  although  it  is  past  noon — and 
Mr.  Sam  is  fidgeting  to  be  off  pigeon-shoot- 
ing." 

"Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  ugly  crow! 
He's  mocking  me,  I  know  he  is,  and  so  are 
you,  Sylly,  to  make  me  rise  and  have  on  my 
fine  things  when  you  know  how  ill  I  was,  and 
all  for  nothing.  Oh,  what  a  world  it  is! 
What  wretches  everywhere !  "  and  poor  lilt, 
Bolton  fell  back  in  violent  hysterics. 

When  Sylvia  tried  to  recover  her  mother 
with  hartshorn  and  burnt  feathers  and  the 
unfailing  drops,  the  truth  must  be  told  that 
the  sick  lady  rallied  for  a  moment  from  her 
gulps  and  snatches  to  administer  to  Sylvia's 
round,  officious,  vexed  face  a  sound  slap,  and 
sent  the  good  daughter  wounded  and  ag- 
grieved from  the  room. 

"  Shall  I  run  out  and  look  for  the  Squire, 
Miss  ?  Shall  I  lay  a  cover  in  the  pantry  for 
Mr.  Sam  ?  I'll  undertake  the  sage  for  the 
goose,  Miss  Sylvie ;  only  trust  me,"  pleaded 
Black  George  penitently  ;  but  Sylvia,  though 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  bear  malice, 
could  not  at  once  forget  his  offence  and  its 
consequences. 

Mr.  Bolton  and  Ned  came  in  together — 
Ned  disposed  to  be  talkative,  the  Squire  taci- 
turn, which  was  not  hia  ordinary  habit. 

There  was  to  be  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
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ment;  the  clever  writing  men  to  whom  the 
senate  of  Liliput  owed  so  much,  would  be 
saved  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  invention, 
and  the  seat— the  old  Hathaway  seat— was 
actually  to  be  contested.  A  Londoner, 
whom  nobody  knew,  except  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  treasonable  and  revolutionary 
Opposition,  was  coming  down  to  oppose  Sir 
Charles  in  his  own  county. 

Ned  Bolton  enlarged  on  the  absurdity  of 
the  measure,  and  the  precarious  and  discred- 
itable position  into  which  the  aspirant  was 
about  to  thrust  himself,  the  Squire  saying 
nothing,  looking  up  now  and  then  as  if  he 
listened — that  was  all. 

Of  course  Ned  was  edified  by  Sir  Charles's 
dignity.  He  had  struck  Sylvia  from  a  dis- 
tance as  a  slight,  sallow,  insignificant  figure 
of  a  man,  even  in  velvet  and  lace  ;  but  no 
question  but  that  spending  all  his  life  in  the 
highest  society,  presiding  in  power  and  pat- 
ronage, would  render  him  a  noble  gentle- 
man. True  it  is — and  a  great  modern  ob- 
server has  recalled  it  to  us — that  with  all 
their  errors,  their  frequent  guilt  and  misery, 
the  state  they  maintained,  the  homage  they 
received,  made  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
men  of  that  aristocracy  magnates  more  or 
less  Ruperb. 

Mr.  Guy,  Ned  said,  was  unassuming,  and 
inclined  to  be  familiar  with  Sam  on  field 
sports  ;  they  were  what  were  naturally  in  his 
way — though  Sir  Charles  might  provide  for 
him  by  an  office  under  Government,  or  a 
commission  in  the  army,  any  day. 

Ned  invited  Sylvia  to  take  an  airing  in  the 
garden.  She  still  strove  to  swallow  her  dis- 
appointment a*  missing  so  auspicious  an  inci- 
dent in  their  lives  as  Sir  Charles's  call — he 
had  asked  for  the  ladies,  too,  and  wished  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  them,  but  the  Squire 
put  him  off.  She  would  so  have  liked  a 
peep,  to  be  able  to  report  to  Joan  Little- 
page,  although  Mr.  Guy  was  a  little  too  bad 
— and  at  that  idea  Sylvia  hung  her  head  and 
plaited  her  voluminous  muslin  apron,  em- 
broidered by  her  own  nimble  fingers ;  while 
Ned  still  impressed  upon  the  child  what  a 
great  man  Sir  Charles  was,  how  honored 
they  were  by  his  slightest  notice,  how  foolish 
of  any  stranger  to  oppose  him — that  only  a 
stranger  could  have  presumed  so  unwarrant- 
ably and  wildly,  and  exposed  himself  to  cer- 
tain disgrace,  not  to  say  danger. 


Market  Northorpe  was  yet  more  con- 
cerned about  Sir  Charles's  errand  than  it  had 
been  on  his  unannounced  presence  at  the 
Hall.  Such  a  wild-goose  scheme,  such  a  dar- 
ing Lon'oner! 

There  was  a  faction  against  venerable  au- 
thority, as  where  is  there  not  a  faction,  but  it 
was  so  small,  so  contemptible — the  Metho- 
dist tanner,  (the  Methodists  were  very  weak 
at  Market  Northorpe) — the  seditious  infidel 
basket-maker — Torney  Aylott,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  lending  money  on  usury  —  the 
ruined  yeoman  who  had  been  in  jail  for 
poaching. 

The  party  was  so  worthless  that  it  scarcely 
merited  the  notice  of  a  ducking.  It  was  not 
even  likely  that  cold,  proud  Sir  Charles,  vin- 
dictive though  he  was,  would  demean  him- 
self to  Jje^fenged  on  such  a  crew. 

Still,  paltry  as  the  fuel  was,  all  Market 
Northorpe  kindled  into  a  blaze,  and  after  it 
had  cried  out  at  the  audaciousness  of  the  in- 
vader, so  far  from  falling  back  on  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  superiority,  it  prepared  to  punish 
the  disturbers  of  its  tranquility  to  their 
hearts'  content 

Heads  of  guilds  met  to  reinforce  restric- 
tions on  trade,  and  old  municipal  rights, 
which  should  effectually  fetter  and  famish 
suspected  interlopers  and  hangers-on  for  the 
custom  of  the  place.  Bands  of  apprentices 
and  journeymen  assembled  with  little  con- 
cealment, to  practise  musters  and  plans  of 
action  which  should  reduce  the  new  candi- 
date to  enter  the  town  with  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers. 

Already  it  was  within  a  week  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  streets  were  less  orderly,  the 
population  more  unsettled,  than  they  had 
been  found  for  years  ;  and  Sylvia,  calling  for 
Joan  Littlepage,  dared  not  stay  for  a  dish  of 
tea,  not  even  at  the  primitive  hour  of  four, 
under  the  risk  of  mortally  offending  Mrs. 
Littlepage  on  the  only  point  whereon  she 
was  sore  and  punctilious — the  hospitality  of 
herself,  Joan,  Bell,  and  Peter. 

Mrs.  Littlepage  proved  more  placable  than 
could  have  been  expected,  and  Joan  was 
somehow  out  of  sorts,  for  she  bounced  off 
her  seat  every  time  there  was  a  tap  on  the 
counter  without,  and  insisted  on  serving  all 
the  customers  during  Sylvia's  visit. 

**  Stout  worsted  for  riding  hose  ?  Here  is 
a  cable  twist,  an't  please  you;   and  come, 
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Letty,  coax  Goody  to  buy  you  a  few  yards  of 
red  riband  for  strappers,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  comb  into  the  bargain." 

Strange  to  see  Joan  Littlepage  put  out,  but 
the  truth  was  she  and  Granny  were  full  of  a 
scandalous  tale  which  had  reached  their 
ears  regarding  their  friends  at  the  Gate- 
house. They  hesitated  to  speak  it  out  to 
Sylvia  lest  she  should  resent  it  as  too  gross  an 
aspersion  to  be  borne,  even  as  a  mere  repeti- 
tion from  the  lips  of  friends. 

At  last  Madam  Littlepage  could  hold  in  no 
'onger.  u  I  could  never  ha'  believed  it,  Syl- 
«*ie ;  your  father,  who  is  as  well-born  as  any 
of  us,  to  desert  his  class,  and  go  with  the 
scum  of  the  town ! " 

"  To  vote  against  Sir  Charles,  who  may  be 
Beelzebub,  but  who  is  still  Sir  Charles," 
echoed  Joan,  irresistably. 

"  To  sink  himself  and  his  family !  Not  one 
of  the  gentry,  not  a  respectable  merchant ; 
and  the  Lon'oner  may  be  in  business  himself 
— may  sell  coals  or  write  plays,  for  aught  we 
know.  Oh,  Sylvie,  it  is  a  sore  come-down 
and  a  stain  upon  the  whole  community." 

Sylvia  was  amazed,  affronted,  and  resentful. 
She  did  not  know  why  her  father,  of  all  'the 
men  in  the  world,  should  be  accused  of  loose- 
ness of  opinion  and  baseness  of  conduct. 
She  could  not  think  why  Market  Northorpc 
dared  bring  such  a  charge  against  him.  But 
the  Littlepages  shook  their  heads,  and  averred 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  convinced— far  from 
it — of  what  was  so  detrimental  to  the  Boltons' 
honor  and  interest,  but  Sir  Charles's  steward 
was  circulating  it  in  the  town.  Plainly, 
Squire  Bolton  would  not  back  his  master,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  upholding  the 
stranger. 

And  Squire  Bolton  had  no  accredited 
provocation ;  the  Boltons  had  never  come  in 
hostile  contact  with  the  Hathaways.  During 
the  entire  history  of  the  respective  houses. 
Sir  Charles  had  not  "  stolen  their  ox,"  or  de- 
frauded them  in  heart  or  reputation.  They 
had  been  old  neighbors,  and  although  by  no 
means  equals,  on  fair  terms. 

The  serious  defection  came  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  Market  Northorpe ;  and  so  great  was 
the  shock,  so  considerable  the  personal  influ- 
ence that  Squire  Bolton  had  wielded,  that, 
had  not  his  flagrant  contumacy  been  directed 
against  their  ruler,  the  townspeople  might 
have  been  shaken  in  their  allegiance.    As  it 


was,  their  condemnation  was  unanimous,  and 
kept  pace  with  their  wonder. 

Sylvia  went  home  piqued,  frightened  and 
distressed,  stumbling  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
up  the  green  lane  where  the  beech  leaves 
were  already  crisp  and  sombre ;  by  the  Hath- 
away woods,  one  uniform  mass  of  color ;  past 
Mr.  Guy's  cottage,  where  the  jesamine  strag- 
gled in  neglected  luxuriance,  except  on  one 
side,  where  it  had  been  blighted  by  lightning, 
and  clung,  a  dead,  black  network  shroud,  to 
the  mossy  wall ;  along  the  white  dusty  road 
into  their  own  trim  garden,  where  she  had 
carried  so  few  heavy  thoughts,  or  incompre- 
hensible, inevitable  cares ;  straight  to  the 
Walnut  Parlor,  where  she  entered  upon  the 
whole  family  assembled  in  conclave  to  discuss 
the  tidings  which  had  preceded  her — puzzled, 
doubtful,  indignant  faces,  because  Squire 
Bolton  was  too  original  and  independent 
not  too  have  already  startled  his  children, 
and  convinced  them  ere  now  that  he  preserved 
in  full  his  right  of  private  verdict,  unswayed 
by  the  awful  weight  of  public  opinion. 

The  servants  in  a  house  are  apt  to  be 
better  informed  than  their  superiors.  The 
rumor  of  the  Squire's  perverseness  had 
reached  his  kitchen,  and  Black  George  had 
felt  instigated  to  hint  it  pretty  broadly  that 
day  to  Madam  Bolton.  The  Squire,  silent  as 
stone  previously,  while  his  children  unsus- 
piciously retailed  the  Market  Northorpe 
political  creed,  was  subjected  to  an  immediate 
conjugal  and  filial  attack,  to  which  he  had  the 
courage  to  plead  guilty.  He  was  still  at  the 
bar  when  Sylvia  entered,  and  court  and  cul- 
prit presented  themselves  to  her  alarmed 
scrutiny. 

The  Squire  was  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  the  group,  one  brown  hand  holding  his  be- 
loved pipe,  the  other  resting  on  the  table 
before  him.  Firm  as  granite  the  old  man 
looked,  but  grave,  for  he  alone  of  all  that 
clamorous  band  had  fully  counted  the  costs. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  sighing  and  groaning, 
and  declaring  that  "  Mr.  Bolton's  shameful 
conduct  would  bring  her  to  the  grave."  Sam 
stood  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  ae 
hostile  as  if  he  were  not  also  as  rough  and 
gruff  as  the  most  cross-grained  specimen  of 
protest  and  resistance  ;  Ned  was  flushed  and 
pained,  peaceable  to  a  degree,  but  driven  to 
bay,  his  own  father  the  aggressor,  on  his  feet, 
too,  because  it  was  the  more  respectful  pos- 
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ture,  fluttering  his  white  hand  among  his 
ruffles,  and  looking  at  the  ground ;  and  last, 
arrested  at  the  door,  Sylvia,  with  her  unfast- 
ened mantle  falling  from  her  shoulders,  her 
bare  round  arms,  her  hat  hanging  from  her 
hand  by  its  long  strings,  and  her  scared  face. 

Mr.  Bolton,  with  all  his  sarcastic  humor, 
was  a  candid  and  indulgent  father.  Hence 
this  outbreak.  Besides,  the  effects  of  his 
resolution  concerned  all,  and  were  momentous 
enough  to  warrant  resistance  on  the  part  of 
his  family. 

"  You  were  always  a  cruel  man,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton," raged  his  lady ;  "  considering  nobody 
but  yourself  in  your  deeds.  But  you'll 
repent  this,  sir ;  you'll  repent  it !  " 

The  Squire  was  serious,  but  his  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  could  not  resist  this  appeal. 

"  My  life  ! "  he  said,  bowing  low,  "  I  hope 
you  don't  mean  to  be  the  instrument  of  ret- 
ribution ;  I  hope  you  have  more  tenderness 
for  your  nerves  and  your  affections." 

His  incensed  wife  covered  her  face,  and 
through  her  teeth  styled  him"  a  wretch,"  as 
she  designated  Black  George  twenty  times  a 
day;  but  she  probably  used  the  word  in  a 
modified  sense,  as  ladies  then  bestowed  it 
freely  without  any  excess  of  virulence,  and 
on  far  less  provocation,  against  teasing  lovers 
and  husbands.  "These  wretches  of  men," 
we  suspect,  was  a  phrase  capable  of  becoming 
complimentary  and  endearing ;  but  by  Madam 
Bolton  it  vas  rot  now  employed  in  a  kind 
sense — no,  not  bj  any  means. 

44  Indeed,  sir,"  urged  Ned, 44  for  a  man  who 
has  all  his  life  preserved  a  character  for  sense 
and  sobriety,  the  father  of  a  family,  the  head 
of  a  respectable  house,  to  be  guilty  of  so  vio- 
lent a  step — such  a  change  of  colors." 

"You  are  wrong  there,  Ned,"  exclaimed 
the  Squire  abruptly;  44 1  have  not  turned 
my  coat.  I  could  not  help  wanting  an  op- 
portunity to  parade  its  real  side." 

44  If  it  had  been  a  stand-out  for  a  good 
end, — to  put  down  the  turnpikes,  and  to  get 
up  a  new  corps  of  yeoman,  to  support  skittles 
and  football,  and  keep  out  papists  and  foreign- 
ers," Sam  complained ;  "  but  to  side  with  a 
pack  of  low  beggars,  who  would  make  us  all 
shopkeepers  together;  1  cannot  understand 
it,  father." 

44  Well,  Sylly,  your  mother  and  your  broth- 
era  have  spoken  their  minds,  and  now  it  is 
your  turn.    What  have  you  to  say  against 


your  father's  proceedings  ?  It  ain't  polite  or 
prudent.    It  is  shameful,  this  row,  eh  ?  " 

The  address  made  Sylvia's  heart  swell  with 
a  sudden,  swift,  strong  reaction  ;  she  walked 
to  her  father's  side  and  clasped  her  hands 
tight  on  his  arm  : — 

"  Do  what  you  think  right,  papa ;  you  know 
best." 

The  innocent  words  of  confidence  and  sub- 
mission almost  overthrew  the  Squire's  com- 
posure ;  but  he  recovered  himself,  and  strik- 
ing his  fist  on  the  table,  gave  his  family  an 
explanation  of  his  motives  in  living  words 
from  whose  stern  sincerity  and  force  they 
recoiled. 

"  Wife  and  children,  you  think  me  pos- 
sessed ;  bent  on  branding  your  position  and 
prospects  with  a  mark  which  they  will  not 
survive,  for  no  reason  but  my  own  folly  or 
wickedness.  Not  so.  When  I  was  younger 
than  you,  boys,  I  went  up  to  Lon'on,  and  I 
saw  life  there ;  life  the  result  of  a  luxurious, 
despotic  upper  class,  and  a  subservient,  cring- 
ing people.  I  mixed  in  it — rubbed  clothes 
with  the  bullies  and  the  beaux,  the  rakes  and 
harlots,  the  statesmen  who  had  44  their  price,' 
the  thieves  who  never  saw  Tyburn,  the  priests 
who  preached  unmoved,  the  authors  who  be- 
slavered the  very  handmaids  of  high  places. 
I  don't  say  that  I  was  without  sin,  or  that  I 
came  back  unstained ;  but  while  I  hated  my 
kind  I  swore  that,  if  I  ever  saw  the  day,  I 
would  raise  my  voice  in  the  View  Halloo  to 
pull  down  those  cursed  barriers  that  make 
men  either  sultans  or  slaves.  There  may  be 
rascals  engaged  in  the  work,  I  cannot  help  it ; 
the  first  stones  displaced  may  crush  me  and 
mine,  I  have  no  notion  of  proving  coward  any 
more  than  rogue.  There  is  a  motion  against 
these  monstrous  privileges ;  and  although  I 
have  no  great  stomach  for  the  Dissenters,  Ned 
— nor  for  the  Sir  Andrew  Freeports,  Sam — the 
deuce  take  it  but  they  may  mend  public  mat- 
ters, since  they  cannot  mar  them,  though 
they  are  not  the  fashion  in  Market  Nor- 
thorpe.  Sir  Charles  and  his  kind  have  mis- 
ruled the  morals  of  the  nation  long  enough. 
So  there  is  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter.  And 
now,  son  Ned,  you  may  sneak  after  patron- 
age, and  reprobate  me  if  you  will ;  and  you, 
Sam,  may  swear  and  drink  to  my  confusion, 
and  ride  yourself  whipper-in  to  Sir  Charles— 
possibly,  in  spite  of  your  name,  as  he  re- 
mains a  bachelor,  he  may  allow  you  the  low- 
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eBt  scat  nt  his  table  and  a  place  at  the  meet. 
And  you,  madam,  aid  and  abet  your  sons — it 
is  not  the  first  time  that  wires  hare  been  un- 
faithful and  children  undutiful  in  the  cause 
of  the  great.  But  don't  you  break  your  heart, 
little  Sylly ;  you  and  I,  and  poor  Mark,  who 
does  not  heed  the  world's  wind  and  tide,  will 
let  the  rest  go  and  weather  the  storm  in  com- 
pany, though  we  save  but  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water." 

So  Sqi  ire  Bolton  marched  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  confounded  malcontents. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

There  must  have  been  sweet  blood  in 
these  incongruous  Boltons ;  spite  of  sufficient 
exasperation  and  an  incapacity  to  master  the 
argument,  they  did  not  desert  their  head. 

Not  only  Mark,  who  launched  a  strangely 
incorporeal  and  impartial  epistle  into  the 
heat  and  passion  of  Market  Northorpe,  de- 
poning that  there  were  germs  of  truth  in  the 
mutual  pleas  of  most  general  questions,  pro- 
ceeding to  quote  Brutus  against  Caesar,  and 
Caesar  against  Brutus  —  but  timorous  Ned 
and  blustering  Sam.  The  old  man  might 
be  in  the  main  crotchety  and  stubborn,  and 
their  principles  were  different  aa  they  were 
ready  to  prove,  but  that  should  not  prevent 
them  standing  by  him  and  his,  least  of  all 
when  it  might  become  their  interest  to  fail 
him.  No  one  else  should  cry  him  down,  and 
they  looking  on  and  listening  to  the  "  Hark 
for'ard."  No,  no,  whatever  their  private 
lamentations  might  be,  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  him.  They  did  stand  by  him, 
Ned  lackadaisically,  Sam  doggedly. 

Mrs.  Bolton  herself  was  not  more  than 
usually  humorsome,  and  only  occasionally 
bore  witness  that  her  goodman  had  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  serpent  and  bear;  that 
she  knew  the  sting  of  that  perennial  wasp 
aggravated  by  his  unheard-of  and  unchris- 
tian behavior,  and  cankering  beyond  allevia- 
tion  from  Hollands  and  herb  tea.  Sylvia 
was  full  of  fright  that  papa  should  see  fit  to 
oppose  quality  like  Sir  Charles,  whom  God 
had  exalted  to  govern  them,  but  united  the 
extremes  of  love  and  indignation  on  the 
Squire's  behalf,  faithful  fondness  for  him, 
vehement  anger  against  his  adversaries — 
were  he  to  constitute  himself  sheriff  of  the 
county,  vicar  of  the  parish,  mayor  of  the 
town,  in  one,  and  proceed  to  tax,  fine,  and 
coerce  the  inhabitants  on  his  own  authority, 


it  would  have  been  alike  to  Sylvia.  Al- 
though new  to  adverse  circumstances,  she 
discovered  herself  fertile  in  ingenious  devices 
to  divert  the  attention  and  soothe  the  asper- 
ity of  the  culprit  and  martyr  ;  he  should  see 
the  boys  play  bowls — he  should  tell  her  what 
to  do  with  her  young  pheasants — he  should 
try  his  toast  and  tankard,  and  forgive  his 
Sylly  for  burning  the  one  and  spilling  the 
other,  because  she  had  such  a  riddle  for  him 
as  would  take  him  a  week  to  solve. 

Once  exalted  to  be  a  man  of  note,  an  ora- 
cle, and  a  model,  to  ever  so  small  a  portion 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  it  is  hard  to  endure 
the  reverse.  Poor  Squire  Bolton  was  now 
experiencing  the  inconstancy  of  favor,  and 
although  he  nodded  his  head,  and  bore  up 
like  a  man,  he  felt  the  sentence  with  all  his 
English  single-heartedness  and  pride.  It 
was  hard  to  stamp  down  Market  Northorpe- 
street,  and  find  only  averted  faces  ;  to  lounge 
for  an  afternoon  in  his  printing-office,  un- 
cheered  by  a  single  listener  to  the  last  Lon- 
don columns;  to  be  shamefully  omitted  in  i 
the  Mayor's  dinner;  to  sit  in  his  pew  in 
church,  and  hear  the  parson  whom  his  son 
Ned  assisted,  preach  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  fraternal  baseness  of  Aaron  and  Miri- 
am, the  eyes  of  the  congregation  supplying 
the  point,  i.nd  he  only  able  to  bless  himself 
that  Madam  Bolton  was  not  present  to  beat 
an  accompaniment — and  to  know,  ay,  to  have 
it  carved  on  his  inmost  heart,  that,  while  Sir 
Charles  smiled  superciliously  and  snapped 
his  fingers,  he  would  compass  heaven  and 
earth  to  win  for  him  the  wages  of  whig- 
gery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  business  of  the  elec- 
tion went  on  the  more  briskly  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  unanimity.  Sir  Charles 
spared  nothing;  he  feasted  and  flattored ; 
he  condescended  to  visit  the  principal  towns- 
men standing  uncovered  before  him  ;  he  gave 
substantial  earnests  of  friendship  and  regard 
to  husbands  and  fathers — and  for  pretty, 
prating,  wilful  wives  and  daughters,  he  c  - 
dered  all  the  top-knots  in  Mrs.  Littlepage's 
shop,  with  hoods  and  beaver  hats,  and  sets 
of  lace  neckerchiefs  and  aprons  by  the  score, 
from  London ;  he  opened  the  taverns,  and 
entertained  the  topers  royally  at  his  own  cost. 
Mr.  Guy,  with  his  comely  face  and  pleasant 
tongue,  made  himself  universally  agreeable  ; 
patted  and  tossed  up  the  children ;  chucked 

the  girls ;  handed  up  and  down  the  sinipcr- 
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ing  old  bodies — and  just  for  a  frolic,  and  to 
enable  Mr.  Lane,  the  cheese-factor,  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  corporation,  whipped  on  his 
apron,  and  dispensed  pound  upon  pound  of 
double  Gloucester  and  Cheshire,  at  Sir 
Charles's  expense,  to  whoever  would  favor 
him  with  their  custom. 

The  town  rang  with  Mr.  Guy's  glory ;  and, 
as  if  gaiety  and  gallan  ry,  and  a  nature  that 
was  honest  and  true  at  the  core,  were  not 
enough,  Sir  Charles  brought  down  his  beauti- 
ful, fashionable  niece,  Mrs.  Latimer,  to  pre- 
side over  his  banquets,  and  grace  his  gather- 
ings, and  altogether  to  dazzle,  dumbfounder, 
and  double-chain  hia  people. 

The  fine  ladies,  a  hundred  years  ago — 
what  stories  are  told  of  tlieir  wealth  of 
beauty  and  wit !  How  skittish  they  were ; 
how  hnir-brained ;  what  lengths  they  went  to 
attain  an  end ;  how  they  cast  it  aside  when 
gained.  Mrs.  Latimer  was  such  a  one  ;  she 
had  danced  at  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall ;  she 
had  gambled ;  she  had  masqueraded ;  had 
"  drunk,  sworn,  and  smoked,"  when  it  suited  a 
purpose ;  she  had  celebrated  her  follies  at  Rich- 
mond ;  and  her  whims  at  Greenwich  ;  and  she 
too  had  saved  her  reputation,  and  escaped  the 
small-pox.  She  came  to  the  country  jaded 
with  cards,  auctions,  and  court  dresses,  to 
stimulate  herself  with  a  little  bit  of  friend- 
ship to  Sir  Charles  by  securing  his  election. 
Half  a  century  afterwards.  Market  Northorpe 
bad  traditions  of  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
grace,  and  affability ;  how  she  toasted  every 
guest ;  led  off  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  each 
time  she  could  find  partners  for  her  men  ; 
invited  all  the  young  people  to  London  to 
visit  her — and  promised  to  return  to  the 
Hall  to  celebrate  in  person  the  marriage  of 
each  of  the  young  ladies ;  made  the  favors, 
and  pinned  them  on  the  breasts  of  the  bash- 
ful voters;  begged  a  loan  of  Mrs.  Myres' 
shawl,  and  wore  it  knotted  round  her  clip- 
some  waist  on  the  hustings;  and,  greatest 
feat  of  oil,  waylaid  the  poacher  farmer,  and 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  liberty  to  shoot  in 
the  Hathaway  preserves  every  moonlit  night 
in  the  season,  by  a  thirty  years'  lease  of  his 
little  farm,  or  by  a  bold  challenge  to  kiss  her 
rosy  mouth  while  she  held  a  guinea  between 
her  white  teeth,  one  way  or  other,  carried 
bim  triumphantly  in  her  own  carriage,  a  hot 
recreant  to  the  polling  booth. 

Sylvia  Bolton  would  have  given  her  two 
delicate  ears  to  have  met  and  been  noticed 


by  Mrs.  Latimer — to  have  had  her  borrow 
her  patterns  as  she  begged  those  of  the  Por- 
nells  and  Olivers,  (she  had  the  newest  in 
town,  which  she  would  be  sure  to  forward  to 
her  good  friends  in  future ;  but  she  was  a 
sad  grig  the  moment  her  feet  touched  the 
pavement,  and  could  only  work  in  the  coun- 
try) to  have  seen  her  hold  up  her  quilted 
satin  petticoat  and  display  her  twinkling  feet 
in  the  last  step,  laughing  and  bidding  them 
keep  time  more  like  poor  merry  Anne  Boleyn 
than  her  wise  daughter  Queen  Bess. 

But  all  this  enjoyment  was  denied  Sylvia 
by  her  father's  eccentricity,  and  it  was  a  sign 
of  her  unselfishness  that  she  resigned  it  only 
with  a  little  sigh  and  not  without  a  particle 
of  malice  against  the  origin  of  her  loss.  So 
rare,  too,  were  the  iittle  girl's  coveted  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  finished  manners,  so  per- 
petually her  mother  worried  her  on  her 
homeliness. 

The  efforts  of  the  intruding  candidate  were 
quite  eclipsed.  They  were  confined  to  riding 
over  with  several  servants,  supposed  to  be 
constables  in  disguise,  and  taking  up  his  res- 
idence at  the  surly  tanner's,  where  the  efflu- 
via from  the  skins  and  the  bark  would  have 
driven  away  a  nose  of  the  least  gentility. 
Certainly,  the  inns  in  Market  Northorpe  re- 
fused to  admit  him  within  their  ever  open 
doors,  and  the  Gate  House  was  too  far  out 
of  the  way  to  serve  as  head-quarters  :  and 
considering  that  he  was  exposing  himself  to 
considerable  personal  risk,  and  dared  not  ap- 
pear abroad  after  nightfall,  perhaps  his  pres- 
ence alone  merited  a  little  more  gratitude, 
without  noticing  the  rival  hoods,  beaver  hats, 
and  aprons  which,  as  they  were  of  no  finer 
material  or  more  excellent  device  than  the 
baronet's,  were  rejected  with  scorn. 

The  volunteer  member  was  only  the  son  of 
a  great  Bristol  merchant,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  hia  only  sister  had  been  run  away  with 
by  a  gentleman  of  Sir  Charles's  rank  in  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  judgment,  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  enterprise  not  subject- 
ing him  to  a  charge  of  headstrong  folly  ;  for 
every  cause  has  its  beginning,  and  the  in- 
fancy of  a  genuine,  wholesome,  democratic 
element  was — with  n  few  exceptions,  where 
the  influence  leapt  at  once  into  vigor — thus 
struggling  into  hardy  growth  throughout  the 
country. 

When  hia  voice  was  heard,  Mr.  Joyce 
spoke  with  the  fervor  of  conviction  against 
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family  boroughs,  closed  Parliaments,  coal  and  I 
salt  taxes,  Walcheren  expeditions— causing 
Squire  Bolton  to  smack  his  lips  and  clap  his 
hands  with  fiery  approval;  but  Mr.  Joyce 
was  seldom  allowed  speech;  and  when  the 
election  day  arrived,  they  were  intrepid  gen- 
tlemen who,  from  a  neighboring  county,  ap- 
peared and  walked  along  with  Squire  Bolton 
of  the  Gate  House  to  confront  Sir  Charles 
Hathaway  and  his  exulting  host. 

That  scene — has  not  Hogarth  immortalized 
its  minutest  traits  directly  or  by  implication  ? 
The  clamor,  the  commotion,  the  huzzaing,  the 
hissing  and  hooting,  the  pelting  with  mud, 
soot,  and  dead  cats,  with  fragments  of 
earthenware  and  deadly  brickbats — the  roar 
of  joy  and  derision,  when  Sir  Charles  was 
proclaimed  member — the  swaying  of  the 
mob  to  engulph  the  beaten  man  and  his 
friends  as  they  descended  from  the  platform, 
the  prompt  masterly  retreat  of  the  van- 
quished, the  rising  yell  of  vengeance  from 
their  pursuers,  the  magistrates  supine  and 
agitated,  the  buffoons  in  vain  exerting  their 
waggery,  the  riotous  braggart  and  brutal,  the 
escape  of  the  compact  band  from  the  back 
premises  of  the  tan-work,  and  Squire  Bolton's 
gallop  home  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
his  family,  and  man  the  Gate  House  if  neces- 
sary— these  and  a  thousand  other  traits  the 
earlier  Thackeray  limned  for  posterity  in 
touches  fresh  as  yesterday. 

That  night  the  Gate  House  was  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  light-headed,  besotted  folk, 
cramming  the  terraces,  trampling  down  Syl- 
via's sweet-peas,  larkspur,  and  sun-flowers, 
assembled  there  for  the  purpose  of  meanly 
abusing  their  success,  and  galling  their  old 
friend  and  new  foe  by  burning  under  his  nose 
and  the  noses  of  his  family  the  effigies  of  the 
whole  household. 

A  strange  contrast ;  the  calm,  sweet  sum- 
mer twilight — the  jeering,  groaning  crowd, 
many  a  woman's  mob  cap  and  scarlet  cloak 
among  the  men's  smock-frocks,  here  and 
there  a  slouched,  muffled,  stealthy  air,  as  if 
better-to-do  persons  mixed  in  the  outbreak, 
but  were  ashamed  of  it  even  then ;  the  thick 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flare  of  burning  wood 
and  resin,  rising  into  the  blue  sky;  and 
ranged  in  a  grotesque  row,  facing  the  care- 
fully shuttered  parlor  window,  parent  and 
child,  a  whole  cavalcade  of  Banquo's  spectres, 
or  Punches  and  Judies — the  oddest  mixture 
of  tragic  and  comic,  with  a  cast  of  true  art  in 


the  hanging  head  and  the  salts  of  Madam 
Bolton,  the  hoe  and  clouted  shoes  of  the 
Squire,  Ned's  white  neckcloth,  Mark's  vest 
buttoned  awry  and  his  hat  reversed,  Sam's 
gun  and  kennel,  and  poor  Sylvia's  huge  nose- 
gay, even  to  black  George  brandishing  a 
toasting-fork. 

Within  the  darkened  room,  the  family 
through  chinks  and  crevices  inspected  the 
demonstration.  The  Squire  had  been  with 
difficulty  withheld  from  throwing  out  his  old 
hunting  coat  and  peruke  a  contribution  to 
the  masquers'  wardrobe,  but  watched  warily 
notwithstanding,  for  who  could  tell  when  their 
rough  play  would  turn  to  rougher  earnest, 
and  beneath  his  lapels,  unseen  by  the  women, 
he  grasped  his'pistols.  Ned  was  quieting  his 
mother  in  most  genuine  hysterics;  and  al- 
though the  poor  fellew  was  white  and 
shocked,  he  stood  between  her  and  the  dan- 
ger, and  reassured  her  by  cool  words,  to 
which  his  beating  heart  was  an  involuntary 
traitor. 

"  Now,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  just  a  pretty 
little  show — will  be  over  presently — diverts 
the  poor  people.  See,  Sam  and  Sylly  are 
absolutely  enjoying  it." 

He  stretched  a  point  about  Sylly;  but 
Sam  did  appear  to  appreciate  the  scene,  so 
greedily  he  peered  at  it,  barely  stifling  his 
fierce  desire  that  the  rioters  should  come  on 
and  do  farther  mischief,  though  he  had  not 
even  the  sword  which  he  wore  abroad,  but 
only  a  stout  ashen  stick,  which  he  held  like  a 
vice. 

Sylvia  was  terrified,  but  with  something 
stimulating  in  her  alarm,  something  keen  and 
self-forgetful,  that  kept  her  from  shrieking 
and  shaking,  and  made  her  kneel  in  the 
shadow  of  Sam's  arm  and  gaze  with  a 
blanched  face,  but  clear  eyes,  upon  the  actors 
and  prompters  on  this  familiar  stage.  She 
could  not  help  a  little  wild  nervous  laugh, 
when  an  incautious  movement  brought  her 
shadow  there,  without,  toppling  down  among 
the  feet  of  the  others.  Her  father  cried, 
"  hush  !  hush !  Sylly;  *  Ned  was  scandalized ; 
Mrs.  Bolton  sobbed  that  she  was  a  little 
vixen  ;  but  she  did  not  mind  them  much  at 
that  moment. 

The  most  excited  spectator  of  the  great 
dolls  was  Black  George.  A  farm  servant  or 
two,  summoned  hastily,  stood  stolid,  with 
goggle  eyes,  and  now  and  then  an  irresistible 
grin ;  the  very  women  were  generally  more 
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indignant  than  appalled  j  but  the  West  In- 
dian was  beside  himself  with  bootless  rage — 
he  writhed,  he  ejaculated,  his  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  scintillate,  he  danced  with  frenzy. 
He  rushed  in  with  shoe-brushes  and  table 
knives,  and  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  to  hurl  at 
his  tormentors ;  but  when  their  shouts  waxed 
louder,  and  they  pressed  against  the  thick 
door,  a  shiver  ran  through  his  limbs,  his  olive 
skin  grew  green  with  horror — passionate, 
furious,  reckless,  Dlack  George  might  be,  gal- 
lant for  one  moment,  but  not  steadfastly 
courageous  for  two. 

It  indicated  the  amount  of  Mrs.  Bolton's 
consternation  rather  than  her  penetration, 
when  she  fraternized  with  her  enemy  in  this 
their  common  strait,  calling  upon  him  to 
stand  by  her  in  her  need,  and  die  in  the  de- 
fence of  her  and  Sylvia,  and  she  would  for- 
give all  his  offences,  yes,  every  thing ;  while 
Mr.  Bolton  and  Sam,  and  the  farming  men 
were  growling  to  him  to  be  quiet  and  be 
hanged  to  him. 

After  a  full  display  of  their  figures,  the 
ringleaders  prepared  to  depose  of  them  in  a 
graphic  significant  style ;  they  applied  a  lit 
match  to  the  powder  already  stored  in  their 
interior,  and  with  a  hiss,  crack,  and  blaze,  and 
a  roar  of  applause,  blew  them  up  in  simultan- 
eous ruin. 

There  was  something  savage  in  the  panto- 
mime, and  the  ruthless  yell  which  accom- 
panied it.  The  Squire  and  Sam  set  their 
teeth;  Sylvia  covered  her  face;  Ned,  with 
the  sweat-drops  on  his  brow,  called  for 
help,  for  his  mother  was  fainting ;  and  Black 
George  grew  suddenly  silnet  and  chill  as 
death. 

At  that  moment  a  horse's  hoofs  sounded 
sharply  on  the  neighboring  road ;  there  was 
a  pause,  a  stillness  of  surprise  and  expecta- 
tion, unmingled  with  apprehension,  for  the 
populnce  had  the  might  on  their  side — a  soli- 
tary figure  rode  in  at  the  wide  open  gate,  and 
straight  up  the  main  path. 

"Good  Lord,  the  boy,"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Bolton,  flinging  up  the  window  in  utter  ob- 
livion of  personal  peril.  No  one  observed 
him,  not  a  man  took  advantage  of  the  action. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mark  Bolton,  riding 
with  his  white,  abstracted  face  directly  under 
the  Gate  House  porch.  He  had  not  tight- 
ened his  reint,  he  looked  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left;  he  made  a  little  ges- 
ture for  the  mob  to  divide  before  him,  the 
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only  token  he  gave  of  their  presence — and 
give  way  they  did,  cleaving  asunder,  a  faint 
hooting  in  the  outer  circle  d)  ing  unsupported, 
the  glowing  eyes  turned  to  him  fixed  in  their 
gaze.  Right  noble  he  looked — the  pale 
young  usher — though  they  Ad  not  say  it,  like 
the  inhabitant  of  another  world  in  his  wan 
weariness  ;  he  awed  the  rabble  rout,  they  did 
not  lift  a  finger  against  him,  they  saw  him 
dismount  from  his  horse,  and  enter  at  the 
door  where  Black  George's  convulsed  face 
gloomed  for  a  moment,  without  interference. 

Relieved  of  the  phantom,  they  rallied,  but 
only  partially  :  and  after  a  few  idle,  desultory 
shouts,  they  streamed  out  as  they  came,  leav- 
ing but  the  blackened  ashes  of  their  trophies 
and  the  devastated  terrace  as  a  remembrance 
of  popular  retribution,  in  which  there  was 
still  something  boyish  and  something  craven. 

One  other  adventure  of  the  election  con- 
cerning the  Bolton  family,  before  we  lay  it 
aside. 

During  the  great  week,  Sylvia  had  been 
debarred  from  entering  Market  Northorpe, 
and  showing  herself  in  the  streets  of  the 

|  town ;  but  when  the  contest  was  over,  im- 
pelled by  certain  household  and  feminine 

t  necessities,  pickles  and  spices,  needles  and 
thread,  and  the  news  from  Joan  Littlepoge, 
whose  anger  at  the  family  disparagement  was 
already  allayed  to  Sylvia,  the  young  girl  took 
it  upon  her  to  venture,  unauthorized,  into  the 
town  one  cloudy  morning,  to  satisfy  her  want* 
and  speed  home  like  a  lapwing. 

Ill-luck  would  have  it  that  Sir  Charles  had 
selected  that  very  day  to  entertain  his  friends 
and  allies  high  and  low,  throughout  the  bor- 
ough. 

The  passengers  were  ten  to  one  that  Sylvia 
had  expected ;  she  dispatched  her  business 
hastily,  and  was  traversing  the  High-street, 
when  just  before  the  Hathaway  Arms^  she 
got  entangled  among  the  people,  elbowing 
their  way  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  "  God 
save  the  King,"  and  "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England,"  played  lustily  by  a  band  of  musi- 
cians in  the  inn  yard. 

Sylvia  tried  hard  to  extricate  herself;  but 

[in  her  apprehension  of  attracting  attention 
by  too  obvious  a  retreat,  in  sheer  dread  of 
what  papa  and  mamma  and  the  boys  would 
say  if  she  got  into  a  scrape,  she  became 
wedged  into  nearly  as  formidable  a  muster  as 

j  that  which  had  land-loclced  the  Gate  House. 

It  was  not  yet  noon,  and  they  were  in  holi- 
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shop  can  compete  with  a  new  one  ?  and  Sir  I 
Charles  had  wealth  and  liberality,  and  took 
care  to  ao  the  thing  handsomely,  and  to  sup- 
ply abundance  of  attractions — learned  works 
for  the  scholar;  smart,  thin,  natty  Tolumes, 
not  so  fine  in  silk,  morocco,  and  gilding  as 
seventy  or  eighty  years  afterwards,  but  fine 
enough  for  that  generation :  the  most  favora- 
ble terms  to  raw  authors,  ambitious  to  be  in 
print,  and  backed  by  a  subscription  list  and 
dedication  to  Bome  mighty  patron.  Why,  it 
was  thought  that  Market  Northorpe  might 
terminate  its  career  as  a  British  Leipzic,  and 
that  the  metropolitan  booksellers  had  better 
look  to  their  laurels,  what  with  broad-sheets, 
and  ballads,  and  dream-books,  and  weather- 
almanacs  for  the  million,  and  such  hearts  and 
darts  of  charming  valentines,  in  anticipation 
of  February.  Then  arrived  Mr.  Guy,  with 
his  good  breeding,  his  winning  tongue — not 
very  well  satisfied  to  have  this  vocation  thrust 
upon  him  in  place  of  a  commission  in  a  march- 
ing regiment;  sensible  of  the  shock  to  his 
pretensions  and  the  scurviness  of  Sir  Charles 
to  advance  his  enmity  by  suffering  a  kinsman 
to  enter  upon  trade,  but  open  to  any  thing 
which  was  not  positively  degrading,  like  a  ca- 
pable young  fellow,  who  was  neither  a  cox- 
comb nor  a  Sir  Sulk,  but  disposed  to  take  the 
world  as  he  found  it,  so  preserving  his  ances- 
tors' credit  for  easy  tempers  and  contented 
constitutions.  Squire  Bolton  stood  with  his 
back  to  his  own  shelves  and  saw  it  all,  each 
irresistible  bait,  and  scores  of  his  best  cus- 
tomers filing  across  the  way  to  swallow  it. 

The  Squire  was  not  a  man  to  pule  and 
whimper  over  misfortune,  but  he  was  also  hot 
at  heart,  and  could  not  be  altogether  silent 
under  his  wrong,  though  he  forbade  his  lads 
to  retaliate.  He  was  not  so  benign  as  the 
dear  old  Vicar,  though  he  was  honest  and 
brave. 

There  was  debatable  land  in  which  to  en- 
counter the  townsmen.  County  meetings, 
justice  courts,  church-rate  and  municipal 
boards,  these  the  Squire  attended  regularly, 
and  expended  on  the  proceedings  such  watch- 
fulness and  such  irony  that  those  who  had 
been  wont  to  value  his  oratory,  learned  to 
hold  it  in  fear  and  detestation.  This  was  not 
calculated  to  mend  matters;  moreover,  the 
Squire  and  Mr.  Guy  came  in  each  other's  way 
in  such  quarters,  and  although  Mr.  Guy  was 
neither  quarrelsome  nor  overbearing,  and  had 
compunction  and  forbearance  at  the  service 


of  his  opponent,  when  the  strictures  of  the 
latter  were  directed  with  virulence  and  tolera- 
ble plainness  against  his  patron,  Sir  Charles, 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  (the  contrary  would 
have  been  deemed  false  and  bast)  that  the 
young  man  would  leave  them  altogether  un- 
answered. So  angry  words  passed  between 
the  old  man  and  the  young,  their  unequal 
years  alone,  perhaps,  preventing  them  draw- 
ing their  swords  on  each  other.  Bitter  and 
prejudiced  expressions  made  behind  backs 
were  retailed  by  third  parties,  until  Squire 
Bolton  knew  that  Mr.  Guy  Hathaway  dubbed 
him  a  cantankerous  Dunstable  Noll  Crom- 
well, and  Mr.  Guy  was  as  well  aware  that  in 
Squire  Bolton's  mouth  he  was  but  Sir 
Charles's  puppy. 

Yet  in  this  acrimony  the  Squire  could  spare 
a  little  justice;  for  when  Sylvia,  the  little  fool, 
would  treat  in  a  girl's  slighting  way  the  per- 
sonal obligation  under  which  Mr.  Guy  had 
laid  her  at  least  in  the  family,  and  espouse  her 
old  father's  cause  very  zealously  —  as  what 
good  girl  would  desert  the  paternal  standard 
for  that  hoisted  by  a  likely  young  man  such 
as  Mr.  Guy  ? — when  Sylvia  put  up  her  lip  in 
great  disgust  at  some  low  scandal  as  to  how 
Mr.  Guy  played  quoits  with  his  men,  or  in- 
vited them  all  to  the  "  Hathaway  Arms  "  on 
Sir  Charles's  birth-day  to  toast  their  under- 
taking, or  kissed  Lucy  Wyott  when  she  served 
him  with  his  jug  of  claret  on  the  same  mem- 
orable occasion, — 

"And  where's  the  mighty  harm  done?** 
challenged  the  Squire,  turning  upon  the  in- 
formant. "If  the  worst  that  we  can  tell  of  each 
other  is  a  game,  a  toast,  or  a  kiss  to  a  red- 
cheeked  lass,  we  are  wonderfully  clean-hand- 
ed, say  I.  Gad,  if  the  boy  commits  no  greater 
crime,  he'll  have  little  enough  to  answer  for. 
There,  Ned,  no  snivelling;  don't  he  go  to 
church  like  a  Christian  ?  Of  course,  the  bot- 
tle and  the  girls  don*t  become  your  cloth, 
though  they've  often  enough  consoled  it,  else 
mighty  lies  are  circulated.  And  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Sylly,  if  you  mean  to  play  the  prude  and 
hold  up  your  hands  at  such  motes  in  a  fellow's 
eye,  you'd  better  get  along  with  you  to  France 
at  Sam's  tail,  and  enter  a  nunnery  at  once." 

Sylvia  had  not  a  call  to  testify  her  rigid  vir- 
tue for  weeks,  until  she  met  Mr.  Guy  Hatha- 
way  at  a  huge  tea  party  at  the  Parnells,  where 
all  the  eligibles  of  Market  Northorpe  and  its 
vicinity  were  formally  gathered,  feuds  or  no 
feuds. 
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Tea-drinkings  were  then  the  festivities ; 
heavy  dinners  and  French  breakfasts,  in  a 
manner,  were  not.  High  and  low,  learned 
and  simple,  sipped  the  refreshing  beverage. 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  paper  to  confute  certain 
shameful  aspersions  and  insinuations  directed 
against  the  unparalleled  shrub  by  venomous 
calumniators  (thorough  topers,  doubtless),  for 
which  it  was  thought  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
ought  to  have  voted  him  a  pension.  Young 
King  George  and  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz  reckoned  it  a  sufficient  stimulant  for 
their  domestic  Court.  Dr.  Burney  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  dispensed  it  royally  to  the 
elite  of  London  rank  and  intellect.  Tea  and 
The  Traveller,  and  a  few  country  dances, 
were  ample  rational  and  cheerful  diversions 
with  which  to  entertain  a  company  who  had 
journeyed  many  miles  and  surmounted  ardu- 
ous toilets — satin  breeches  and  pomatumed 
queues,  flowered  silver  suits,  and  gold  soli- 
taires— singular  extremes  in  the  same  gener- 
ation ;  dissipation  and  temperance,  lavishness 
and  frugality,  meeting  and  mingling. 

At  the  Parnell's  the  first  two  acts  were 
over,  the  tea  and  cakes  had  been  handed 
round,  the  ladies  devotedly  waited  on  by  the 
lords;  The  Traveller  had  tried  the  aspirants 
to  wit  and  learning  and  the  prosy  pedants, 
while  the  rare  performers  of  the  grand  tour 
(it  was  a  grand  tour  in  the  last  century)  had 
puzzled  and  piqued  the  majority.  The  coun- 
try dances  were  forming — the  inimitable  Co- 
quettes and  Triumphs — when  Harry  Parnell 
penetrated  a  group  of  young  ladies,  and  pre- 
sented Mr.  Guy  Hathaway  to  Miss  Bolton. 

Sylvia  was  sitting,  not  so  very  splendid,  but 
in  the  delicate  richness  of  a  peach-blossom 
lute-string,  with  hef  mother's  pearls  in  her 
auburn  hair.  She  was  very  much  surprised, 
and  if  she  did  not  "  snap  her  fan  in  his  face," 
and  so  make  the  powder  "  fly  from  his  hair," 
she  held  up  her  head  and  rose  stiffly,  extend- 
ing the  very  tips  of  her  rosy  fingers  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous man.  Mr.  Guy  did  flush  over  her 
name  and  look  unaccountably  put  out,  until 
the  blundering  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  manners, 
let  out,  half  in  protest  half  in  apology,  that 
he  had  been  laboring  under  a  ridiculous 
misconception  with  regard  to  her  and  Joan 
Littlepage.  He  had  heard  their  names  cou- 
pled together  the  first  time  he  saw  them,  he 
had  seen  them  several  times  together  after- 
wards, and  he  had  fallen  into  the  delusion 
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that  Sylvia  Bolton  was  Joan  Littlepage,  and 
Joan  Littlepage  Sylvia  Bolton.  Then  when 
he  begged  Harry  Parnell  to  introduce  him 
to  the  beauty — "  why  the  young  lady  with  the 
pearls  next  the  bureau,"  for  some  foolishness 
caused  her  supposed  name  to  stick  in  Guy's 
throat — to  his  confusion  he  discovered  himself 
bowing  and  stammering  before  the  daughter 
of  Squire  Bolton. 

If  Mr.  Guy  had  been  minded  to  steal  near 
in  the  dusk  with  Sir  Charles's  chariot  and  six, 
for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  and  carrying 
off  his  fancy,  it  would  have  been  an  awkward 
mistake  truly  !  ! 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  Mr.  Guy  and 
Miss  Sylvia  must  accomplish  their  sets  to  the 
edification  of  the  onlookers ;  and  as  a  reward 
for  decorum,  and  a  dawn  after  darkness,  Guy's 
inclination  to  shrug  his  shoulders  ceased,  his 
longing  that  the  danoe  should  be  ended  sud- 
denly expired.  He  began  to  look  into  the 
sweetest  pair  of  eyes  in  the  world,  and  to  lin- 
ger over  his  partner's  hand,  as  if  no  halluci- 
nation had  matched  them.  It  was  "  plaguy 
vexatious  "  that  Sylvia  Bolton  should  be  her- 
self, and  not  another ;  but  neither  he  nor  she 
was  to  blame,  nor  in  this  instance  her  father 
either;  and  for  any  thing  farther  he  would 
not  think  of  it. 

It  did  not  disturb  Guy's  magnanimity  that 
Sylvia  was  as  distant  as  a  queen ;  for  if  he 
was  not  impudent  neither  was  he  exacting  and 
lofty,  but  manly  and  sweet-tempered,  inclined 
to  make  so  much  of  Sylvia  and  so  little  of 
himself,  that  her  pride  and  reserve  neither 
hurt  nor  repelled  liira.  For  the  same  reason 
he  was  not  offended  when,  the  dance  over, 
Sylvia  with  a  hasty  curtsey  hurried  to  place 
herself  beside  Sam,  who  stood  prepared  to 
extend  to  her  his  protection.  M  Their  Sylly 
should  not  be  laughed  at  by  an  insolent  fop." 
But  Sam  Bolton  had  too  much  of  the  old 
Squire's  candor  and  uprightness  in  him  to  be 
a  regular  bully ;  so  while  in  his  lather's  stead 
he  put  an  instant  stop  to  what  he  regarded 
as  unbecoming  philandering,  he  had  the 
sense  and  decency  not  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
their  enemy  ;  not  to  soil  his  young  sister's 
reputation,  and  prick  a  man  through  the 
heart  or  lungR,  for  the  ostensible  trifle  of 
u  down  the  middle  and  up  again,"  and  an  in- 
terchange of  salutations. 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  Christmas  was  at  hand:  the  waits 
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the  Yule  logs,  the  solemn  worship,  the 

ily  festivals. 

Squrie  Bolton's  grizzled  hair  was  rapidly 
blanching  into  a  semblance  of  the  winter's 
snow  ;  Madam  Bolton  cried  oftener  now  with 
nervous  weakness  than  with  perverseness  and 
passion ;  Black  George  had  been  offered  his 
last  wages  and  an  honorable  dismissal,  and 
had  fallen  upon  his  kness  and  sworn  that  he 
would  never  vex  Madame  more,  and  seek  no 
other  reward  than  his  bite  and  sup,  so  be  it 
the  Squire  would  but  retain  him  to  dig  the 
garden,,  to  feed  the  hogs  and  cattle ;  Ned 
talked  of  going  into  lodgings  and  living  on 
his  curate's  salary ;  and  Sam  had  a  notion  of 
seeing  the  world  and  visiting  his  father's 
brother,  a  retired  sea-captain,  who  had  known 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for 
foreign  countries  had  settled  in  France ;  but 
patriotism  or  his  elder  son's  rights  fettered 
Sam,  for  while  he  planned  and  projected  at 
odd  moments  he  was  still  following  the 
plough,  lending  a  hand  to  pile  the  fagots, 
standing  on  the  barn  floor,  setting  traps  for 
vermin,  or  smoking  with  his  father  in  the  twi- 
light gloom  of  the  Walnut  Parlor. 

Mark  came  over  according  to  custom,  and 
said  nothing  more  than  if  the  Hathaway 
printing-office  which  was  flaming  away  in  the 
town  yonder,  and  not  only  melting  a  man's 
coins  but  his  credit  also  in  the  same  blaze, 
had  not  existed  ;  but  he  returned  to  his  school 
and  forwarded  to  4iis  father  enclosures,  at 
which  the  Squire  poohed  with  moistened  cjes 
— yet  when  he  refused  them  indignantly, 
Mark  waved  them  back  again  with  such  a 
simple,  sincere,  "  They're  nothing  to  me,  sir," 
that  his  father,  gazing  wistfully  at  him,  deigned 
to  accept  from  his  hopeless  hand  what  he 
would  not  have  stooped  to  receive  from  any 
other. 

"  It  may  do  him  good,  who  knows  ?  It 
may  relieve  his  own  trouble  if  he  remembers 
the  circumstance  an  hour  after  it  has  oc- 
curred. Sally  must  have  a  portion  of  right 
on  her  side  ;  there  must  he  causes  and  effects 
in  nature  of  which  I  don't  dream,  or  that  poor 
boy  should  have  been  touched  by  the  King 
or  blessed  by  the  pastor,  or  had  rue  or  elm 
stitched  into  his  swaddling  clothes,  although 
it  had  come  to  no  more  than  God  help  him  ! 
—God  help  him!" 

Even  Sylvia  drooped,  and  went  thinking 
instead  of  singing  about  her  numerous  duties, 
for  it  was  evident  to  the  youngest  and  shal- 


lowest that  the  old  shop  at  Market  Xor- 
thorpe  would  soon  be  kept  open  but  for  shame's 
sake ;  the  old  Market  Northorpe  Chronicle 
would  scarcely  pay  its  expenses,  while  swarm 
upon  swarm  of  the  new  Hathaway  Gazette 
flew  across  the  country — and  the  burdened 
acres  of  the  Gate  House  couid  no  more  sup- 
port  the  Boltons  than  they  could  maintain 
the  Government. 

The  Hathaway  print-shop  was  in  full 
bloom,  flaunting  its  intoxicating  success. 
Every  fresh  day  the  click  of  the  masons  on 
the  rising  walls  of  the  paper-mill  resounded 
pleasantly  in  the  air ;  and  when  Mr.  Guy  was 
not  in  Units  and  tops,  knee  deep  in  ditch  water 
and  clay,  his  good  horse  striding  hard  upon 
Puss,  he  was  moving  lightly  among  the  work- 
men, trying  this  mallet  and  that  chisel  as  he 
proved  the  types  and  rollers,  and  acquiring 
with  extraordinary  facility  even  manual  knowl- 
edge  and  skill  in  his  temporary  employment. 

Squire  Bolton  observed  him,  and  his  last 
hold  snapped. 

"  Sir  Charlea  may  die,  his  life  is  none  of 
the  best ;  but  my  failure  will  survive  in  that 
lad.  He  has  the  knack  that  neither  Sam, 
nor  Mark,  nor  Ned  could  acquire,  though 
they  sought  it  with  their  heart's  blood ;  only 
little  Sylly  has  something  of  it — the  power  of 
construction.  Notwithstanding  his  Hathaway 
name  and  his  nurture,  he  is  a  born  mechanic  ; 
and  although  he  spends  wildly,  he  is  not 
without  a  head  for  accounts,  and  method  and 
order.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  grew  far- 
sighted  and  intelligent.  He  will  progress 
and  put  his  foot  on  {he  top  of  Market  Nor- 
thorpe yet ;  the  puppy  become  the  bull-dog, 
and  bay  loudly  enough,  I  warrant,  when  the 
entire  town  is  his  kennel.  Ay,  ay  ;  we  must 
push  our  fortunes  elsewhere,  or  sink  i'.to 
yeomen  again,  as  some  great -great-grand- 
father mun  have  been,  if  not  worse — lobber 
or  cut  throat.  Up  and  down  is  the  see-saw 
of  life.  The  Gate  House  and  the  two  par- 
lors and  the  clipped  hedges  have  been  oura 
now  for  a  century  and  a  half — time  maybe 
they  should  pass  into  other  hands,  and 
strangers  have  the  use  of  them,  as  we  have 
had." 

It  might  have  been  in  accordance  with  this 
conclusion  that  there  were  at  last  symptoms 
of  the  Squire's  dauntless  bearing  bending 
with  his  adversity.  A  moody  slovenliness, 
sadly  different  from  his  old  rusticity,  crept 
over  him?  he  either  avoided  Market  Nor- 
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thorpe  altogether,  or  dived  into  the  tavern 
where  Sam  took  his  pleasure  as  often  as  he 
entered  the  town.  At  home  he  grew  heavy 
and  lazy;  he,  who  had  been  so  brisk  and 
active,  and  sat  hours  soaking  himself  with  his 
pipe  and  his  liquor,  till  Sylvia  was  frightened 
to  move  or  speak,  lest  she  should  arouse  him 
and  provoke  his  moroscness.  The  Squire's 
palmy  days  were  over,  his  decline  speedy  and 
sure.  Verily,  he  bad  soon  eaten  the  bitter 
fruits  of  his  rashness. 

Mrs.  Bolton  came  daily  into  the  parlor, 
though  it  was  only  to  bid  Sylvia  chafe  her 
hands,  or  rub  her  feet,  or  pour  her  out  for 
pity  a  little  glass  of  rnspl)erry  and  noyeau. 

■  Sure,  Sylvie,  the  wind's  in  the  east.  Oh, 
Lud !  my  cap  is  awry.  I'm  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
To  think  how  proud  I  once  was  of  my  poor 
face,  that  will  soon  go  to  feed  the  worms. 
Child,  be  humble.  Sir  Charles  styled  me  the 
nymph  of  the  Lynn ;  little  did  i  guess  that 
any  friend  of  mine  would  insult  him.  Oh 
dear!   Oh  dear!" 

M  Insult  him,  lovey,  you  insult  yourself  by 
the  suggestion,"  answered  the  Squire,  stirring 
himself  up,  but  generally  he  paid  less  heed  to 
his  wile's  absurdities,  and  had  less  care  for 
her  bodily  infirmities.  They  sat  together  in 
apathetic  estrangement,  a  thousand  times 
more  depressing  than  their  former  squabbles. 
Mrs.  Bolton  missed  the  cross,  and  did  not 
take  well  with  its  withdrawal. 

"  Your  father  don't  twit  me  as  he  used  to 
do,  Sylvie.  I  think  he  is  breaking  up,  poor 
man  ;  he  is  so  gross  he  ought  to  have  him- 
self blooded,  but  he  .won't  take  my  advice. 
He'll  be  dropping  off  one  of  these  days,  and 
the  Gate  House  will  be  so  lonesome.  A  dif- 
ferent tight  of  a  place  from  what  it  was  when 
I  first  came  out  to  pick  strawberries,  and 
would  have  a  pet  lamb  tethered  in  the  gar- 
den. Mr.  Bolton  tried  to  persuade  me  I 
might  have  scores  in  the  fields,  and  that  it 
would  get  loose  and  nibble  the  fruit  trees, 
besides  enlarging  into  a  sheep  before  I  knew 
what  I  was  about ;  and  so  it  did,  and  soiled 
my  gown,  and  butted  me,  the  nasty  beast, 
but  I  never  told  him  to  have  it  butchered — 
he  was  always  hard  and  violent,  was  your 
father." 

Sylvia  bore  a  large  share  of  the  family  bur- 
den ;  and  when  she  had  to  coax  and  soothe 
both  parents,  and  after  the  correct  addition 
and  neat  cyphering  of  the  house  bills  began 
to  be  scared  at  their  amount ;  when  she  be- 


came responsible  for  the  expense  as  well  as 
excellence  of  her  dishes ;  when  Sam  and 
even  Ned,  coming  in  harrassed  and  tired, 
found  fault  with  this  and  that,  and  required 
unattainable  perfection  in  every  arrangement 
— bread  always  light  and  sweet,  candles  that 
should  neither  sputter  nor  peak,  and  endless 
cups  of  creditable  tea, — it  is  a  marvel  how 
the  child  could  compass  her  cares.  But  she 
was  young,  healthy,  and  hopeful,  and  she  now 
and  then  ran  into  her  dear  friends  the  Little- 
pages,  and  was  merry  and  thoughtless  for  an 
hour  or  two,  returning  faithfully  to  sober 
down  to  her  duties,  and  discharge  them  bet- 
ter for  the  brief  relaxation. 

It  was  good  of  Sam  and  Ned  that  they 
were  always  willing  to  accompany  Sylvia  to 
Market  Northorpe,  and  attend  her  home ;  she 
looked  for  it  in  Ned,  but  she  did  think  it  con- 
siderate of  Sam,  and  if  he  would  have  al- 
lowed her,  she  would  have  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  his  rough-bearded 
face  twice  over  for  the  condescension. 

On  such  a  desirable  holiday  in  this  pale, 
cold  February,  Sylvia  slipped  off  her  domes- 
tic anxieties,  tucked  up  her  maroon  skirt,  and 
started  for  Market  Northorpe,  leaving  a  mes- 
sage for  one  of  the  boys  (Sylvia  fell  into 
natural  mimicry  of  the  elders'  discourse,  using 
terms  which  sat  with  quaint  old-fashioned 
grace  on  her  red  lips),  to  follow  her  at  their 
convenience. 

Sylvia  found  Joan  very  much  engrossed 
with  her  needlework  at  the  little  round  table, 
so  occupied  that  she  could  spare  only  a  few 
frank  words  to  her  friend,  and  stooping  her 
head  so  assiduously  over  her  pattern  that 
Sylvia  could  not  so  much  as  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  face. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Sylvia  had  sus- 
pected Joan  of  the  vapors,  but  to  be  sure  she 
was  full  of  turns  and  tricks,  so  Sylvia  sat 
down  patiently,  just  to  bulk  her  in  her  fun, 
and  diverted  herself  by  looking  through  the 
door,  slightly  ajar,  at  Granny  presiding  in 
her  arm-chair,  and  the  open  street  beyond, 
where  the  click  of  the  passengers'  pattens  to 
a  female  inhabitant  of  the  Gate  House  was 
rather  enlivening  than  monotonous. 

Suddenly  Joan  started  up  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  and  closed  the  door  of  communica- 
tion with  the  shop.  Sylvia  was  ready  to  be 
amused  but  not  amazed,  until  Joan  threw 
open  a  leaf  of  one  of  the  great  brown  clothes- 
presses  that  lined  the  room,  and  out  of  th«U 
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odd  lurking-place  stepped  reluctantly,  cough- 
ing and  scarlet,  her  own  brother  Sam. 

"  Good  Heavens !  Sam,  what  are  you  do- 
ing here?  What  brought  you  before  me? 
Why  are  you  hiding  f  " 

Sam  coughed  again,  and  Joan  laughed,  till 
she  held  her  sides,  at  both — the  discomfited 
swain  and  the  big  eyes  of  the  eager  little 
sister. 

"  Must  I  sate  the  poor  man's  blushes  P 
How  he  does  blush,  my  dear,  would  you  have 
believed  it  of  a  fellow  like  a  trooper  ?  Oh, 
mercy !  Sam,  don't  frown,  or  I'll  be  off  again, 
as  sure  as  I'm  alive ;  I  can't  stand  any  more 
of  it  ;  I'll  have  an  ache  in  my  side  for  a  fort- 
night. You  must  know,  Sylvie,  that  Master 
Sam  gives  us  his  custom  in  socks  and  soap- 
balls,  and  he  has  a  bad  habit  of  walking  right 
through  the  shop  into  our  great  drawing- 
room  here,  costing  your  humble  servant  a 
mint  of  precious  time  and  talk.  Now  don't 
blab,  Sylvia,  to  your  mother  or  Black  George, 
or  I'll  poison  you.  But  Granny  don't  much 
approve  of  his  company,  unless  when  he  is 
tacked  to  your  sleeve,  for  she  says  that  we 
don't  mean  any  thing  serious,  and  we  don't — 
don't  we,  Sam  ? — and  two  young  things  often 
spoil  their  markets  by  such  foolish  intimacies. 
Thus  when  Mr.  Sam  chose  to  be  rebellious 
and  to  offer  me  a  bad  example,  by  climbing 
the  wall  and  entering  through  the  garden 
door — not  to  have  him  properly  punished, 
nor  to  vex  the  old  lady  needlessly,  I  have 
been  so  good-natured  as  to  draw  the  door  al- 
most clone,  so  that  the  most  suspicious  soul 
could  guess  nothing,  and  we  always  spoke 
low,  though  for  that  matter  Granny  and  Bell 
are  as  deaf  as  posts,  and  when  a  foot  ap- 
proached, whisk  he  went  among  the  yarns 
and  the  towelling — his  two  heels  have  been 
as  good  as  a  farce  many  an  afternoon,  and 
Bell  will  think  the  print  of  his  big  feet  the 
track  of  Old  Nick  himself.  It  has  been  fa- 
mous sjwrt,  but  it  must  have  ended  some  day, 
and  therefore  Sylvie  you  have  played  the  part 
of  the  incensed  guardian  or  the  choleric 
father  a  great  deal  better  than  old  Granny, 
who  has  asthma,  and  would  be  for  forgiving 
us  and  giving  us  her  blessing,  and  making  us 
happy  as  a  punishment  Now,  Sam,  be  off 
once  for  all,  and  don't  venture  here  again,  sir, 
or  I'll  call  in  the  constable.  There's  Granny- 
moving  to  come  and  chat  with  Sylvie  on  the 
iucidents  of  the  last  fifty  years.    Do  you 
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hear,  sir,  or  do  you  suppose  shell  credit  that 
Sylvie  carried  you  over  the  threshold  in  her 
pocket  ? ■ 

The  convicted  Sam  vanist  mta  JMvia 
was  mistress  of  a  secret,  thoug  «">.n.  still 
would  have  it  that  it  was  all  a  frolic,  and 
when  Ned  presented  himself  at  six  o'clock  to 
fetch  Sylvia  home,  he  was  as  sighing  and  de- 
mure, and  Joan  as  teasing  and  triumphant  as 
ever. 

Sylvia  had  been  aware  these  hundred  years 
that  Ned  dangled  after  Joan  Littlepage,  and 
got  mocked  for  his  pains ;  but  that  Sam  too 
was  smitten  through  his  bristling  buckler  was 
another  chapter  in  the  story. 

Sylvia  was  very  sage  upon  the  matter,  and 
deprecated  and  censured  with  proper  spirit, 
though  it  was  her  dear  friend  and  her  pair  of 
brothers  who  were  the  parties  concerned.  It 
was  idle  of  Joan,  ill-doing,  she  might  hare 
much  vivacity  and  numerous  admirers,  and 
be  tempted,  ah  me !  she  had  not  the  troubles 
which  Sylvia  knew  of  to  keep  her  steady, 
Joan  would  experience  them  soon,  for  how 
could  Sam  maintain  a  wife  without  that 
sojourn  in  France  that  might  win  his  uncle  to 
bequeath  to  him  those  broad  pieces,  one  or 
two  of  which  Sylvia  had  seen  in  her  father's 
hands,  and  time  and  distance  were  trials  to 
lovers ;  but  to  set  the  poor  boys  against  each 
other,  she  hoped  no  harm  would  come  of  it ; 
and,  as  if  the  maiden  had  not  enough  anxie- 
ties, an  entirely  new  and  marvellously  com- 
prehensive list  was  added  to  the  sum  total  of 
her  cares. 

Surely  Ned  would  not  break  his  heart ;  he 
would  only  play  doleful  airs  on  the  flute,  and 
write  verses,  as  she  had  once  caught  him 
doing,  but  Sam  had  carried  off  the  paper  to 
wrap  round  his  fishing-bait.  Oh!  surely 
Ned,  who  had  preached  against  wickedness, 
would  never  be  driven  to  wicked  words  and 
deeds.  Sylvia  quaked  at  the  idea,  and  it 
smote  her  to  see  him  come  in  from  perpetual 
peregrinations  to  Market  Northorpe  to  parley 
'  with  his  clerk  or  ringers,  or  this  or  that  rate- 
payer or  pauper  parishioner,  always  smirking 
and  conscious,  as  if  to  say  that  he  had  taken 
occasion  to  bestow  ghostly  counsel  on  Granny 
,  Littlepage,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  tha 
arch  looks  and  blithe  retorts  of  her  charming 
grand-daughter. 

Simple  Sylvia  was  thunderstruck  when 
Ned,  in  family  conclave,  with  a  good  deal  of 
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affectation,  but  not  without  a  flush  of  genuine 
pride  and  happiness,  announced  seriously  his 
formal  engagement  to  Joan  Littlepage. 

Sylvia  could  hardly  refrain  starting  up  to 
explain  that  it  was  a  vain  prepossession, 
a  cruel  and  malicious  deceit,  when  she  saw 
for  a  moment  Sam's  grey  face  and  clenched 
jaw.  Ned  went  maundering  on,  apologizing 
for  his  matrimonial  intentions  in  the  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  of  the  family,  but  an 
alliance  with  so  highly  endowed  and  virtuous 
a  lady  as  Miss  Littlepage  had  long  been  his 
most  fondly  cherished  vision.  The  proposed 
change  in  his  situation  by  a  removal  into 
Market  Northorpe  lodgings,  had  brought  the 
affair  to  a  crisis.  He  had,  with  due  defer- 
ence to  his  father's  consent,  taken  it  upon 
him  to  sound  the  feelings  of  his  charmer  and 
her  venerable  protector  towards  him,  and  he 
was  honored  and  blessed  in  communicating 
to  them  their  favorable  and  flattering  nature. 
He  might  say  his  hand  was  conditionally  ac- 
cepted— conditionally-,  of  course,  on  his  excel- 
lent father's  and  mother's  approval  of  his 
choice. 

Now  the  absurdity  and  incongruity  of  this 
step  did  not  consist  in  a  wedding  under  diffi- 
culties, or  in  Joan  Littlepage's  madly  agree- 
ing to  share  Ned  Bolton's  lodgings,  and  starve 
upon  1ms  slender  curate's  means.  People 
married  then  in  all  circumstances,  and  on 
nothing,  and  not  only  did  not  starve,  but 
fared  none  the  worse  in  the  end.  It  was 
ordained  that  young  people  should  go  to- 
gether, and  be  yoked  betimes  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock ;  and  they  did  so  in  perfect 
faith,  the  match  being  a  notably  bad  one  that 
met  with  severe  or  prolonged  opposition. 
Not  a  connection  of  this  contracting  couple 
ventured  to  stigmatize  Ned  as  grossly  selfish, 
or  Joan  as  recklessly  imprudent.  The  worldly 
aspect  of  the  case  was  not  the  difficulty  here. 
Joan  was  willing,  Madam  Littlepage  was  ra- 
diantly acquiescent.  Squire  Bolton  and  his 
partner  were  submissive — but  what  vehement 
objections  were  those  boiling  in  the  hearts  of 
Sylvia  and  Sam.  They  made  no  sign  ;  they 
would  not  come  forward  and  forbid  Ned's 
bans ;  they  were  as  silent  as  the  grave  to 
each  other :  nay,  at  Sam's  first  hoarse  felicita- 
tions, and  during  the  next  week  or  two, 
when  he  stalked  out  and  in,  and  whistled  to 
his  dogs  as  he  was  wont,  Sylvia  could  have 
believed  that  eyes  and  ears  had  plaved  her 
false.   Could?   Would  that  she  could.  No,| 
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no:  she  was  sick  and  sorry  for  Sam,  sorry 
for  Ned,  sorry  for  Joan  Littlepage  herself. 
Time  might  smooth  many  a  jagged  edge  of 
folly  and  unkindness,  but  Joan  Littlepage 
would  be  her  dear  friend  no  more,  not  al- 
though Sylvia  walked  expressly  into  Market 
Northorpe,  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  her  intended 
sister. 

And  yet  Sylvia  caught  herielf  pitying  Joan 
most  of  all,  in  her  giddy  gaiety,  in  her  rapid 
assertions. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Sylvie.  Txn  going  to  be 
a  parson's  wife,  and  give  my  goodman  more 
sins  of  his  wife's  to  weep  for  than  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  congregation  will  balance.  I'm 
only  afeared  Ned  will  hang  himself  before 
the  year  is  out."  And  in  the  rapid  revulsion 
to  the  passionate  private  confession, — M I 
must  have  had  a  mild,  quiet  man,  Sylvie }  I 
dared  not  have  done  otherwise ;  I  would  have 
gone  to  destruction.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
quarrel  and  fling  off,  and  make  up  again  with 
a  sweetheart,  but  granny  has  spoilt  mc,  and  I 
could  not  have  brought  myself  to  bear  the 
commands  and  curses  of  the  wedded  wife. 
I  would  have  turned  rebel,  fury,  devil!  you 
don't  know  me,  Sylvie.  Then,  even  if  poor 
Sam  and  I  had  been  saints,  he  could  not  keep 
me  these  score  of  years  without  robbing  your 
father.  I  always  looked  forward  to  some 
meek,  good  body's  having  mercy  upon  me, 
for  if  granny  and  Bell  were  taken  away,  it 
would  be  mortal  dismal.  I  only  meant  to 
have  a  little  diversion.  Forgive  me,  Sylvie, 
and  don't  fear  for  Ned  ;  I  will  be  grateful  to 
him  till  the  day  of  my  death.  I  know  we'll 
suit.  Yes,  I'm  acting  wisely,  and  granny's 
satisfied  ;  and  don't  you  give  me  up,  Sylvie ; 
only  say  you'll  not  give  me  up.  Remember, 
a  strong  will  to  begin  leaves  no  will  to  finish 
our  fate." 

"A  strong  will  to  begin,"  to  pluck  the  hand 
out  of  our  bosom  and  thrust  it  into  the  glow- 
ing fire,  M  leaves  no  will  to  finish  our  fate." 
Was  that  true?  Was  that  why  Sam  Bolton, 
in  the  middle  of  Madam  Littlepage's  glorious 
preparations  for  an  important  event,  and  after 
sundry  fierce,  fitful  applications  to  husbandry 
and  field-sports,  suddenly  announced  his  irre- 
vocable intention  of  starting  instantly  to  join 
his  absent  kinsman.  Pleas  of  ceremony  were 
powerless  with  Sam,  and  possibly  the  sooner 
he  went  the  better — to  summon  back  alien- 
ated affections,  and  establish  the  claims  of 
blood  in  the  heart  and  hearth  grafted  upon 
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another  race  and  another  land.  So  the  Bol- 
tons  speeded  their  parting  son,  as  they  wished 
■well  to  their  marrying  one;  and  as  Sylvia 
was  helping  to  stock  his  Y&lise,  Sam  tossed 
her  a  set  of  ivory  tablets, — "  There,  child, 
these  are  not  ample  enough  for  Ned's  wife  : " 
that  was  the  sole  admission  of  his  heart's 
bitterness. 

Sam  departed,  and  Joan  Littlepage  took  to 
bed  three  days  with  a  face-ache,  and  got  up 
at  the  end  of  that  space  to  enter  more  eagerly 
than  ever  into  the  interest  of  the  month; 
wild  to  have  the  horrid  business  ove*,  and 
she  and  Ned  settled  down  into  an  old  married 
couple,  because  blushes  and  vows,  and  fallings 
on  one's  knees,  and  thefts  of  a  lock  of  hair 
or  a  riband,  were  silly,  silly  things — she  was 
weary  of  them. 

After  a  reasonable  interval  came  curt,  terse 
letters  from  Sam  to  his  father,  beginning 
"  Honored  Sir,"  and  proceeding  in  his  decided 
style  to  testify-  that  foreign  places  were  not  so 
bad  as  they  were  called,  foreign  persons  a 
deal  honester  than  many  a  he  and  she  in 
England.  He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  them ;  and  he  had  made  plenty  of 
acquaintances;  and  had,  if  he  liked  to  take 
them,  a  power  of  amusements.  Above  all, 
his  uncle  was  friendly,  and  disposed  to  put  up 
with  his  company — so  no  more  at  present. 
But  be  easy  on  his  account :  he  would  do  for 
himself  without  troubling  the  Gate  House,  no 
offence  intended,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
preserve  the  poor  old  acres. 

When  Sam  Bolton  returned  to  Market 
Northorpe  the  old  folk  had  passed  away,  the 
young  were  middle-aged,  and  he  himself  a 
stern,  dignified,  gray-headed  man. 

Many  a  time  in  the  interval  did  Sylvia's 
affectionate  heart  yearn  after  the  exiled 
brother ;  in  many  a  quiet  hour — for  women 
at  their  happiest  are  pensive,  romantic  souls 
— did  Sylvia  ponder  how  the  strong  was 
beaten,  and  he  who  was  preferred  resigned ; 
and  after  all,  by  what  glamor  Sam  garnered 
his  love  where  his  brother  Ned  held  the  key. 

Long  before  there  was  repose  for  these 
dreams,  one  fresh  April  morning,  Ned  Bolton 
and  Joan  Littlepage,  bride  and  bridegroom, 
rode  off  on  one  horse,  all  alone,  without  an 
attendant,  to  be  joined  until  death  in  the  next 
parish  church ;  to  stroll  in  the  fields  yellow 
with  cowslips,  eat  an  early  dinner,  a  capon 
and  curds  and  cream,  and  jog  home  to  the 
humble,  snug  apartment*  within  a  stone's- 


throw  of  Ned's  church,  where  the  parishioners 
sent  their  gifts,  where  Ned  penned  his  homi- 
lies and  studied  the  Fathers,  and  where  Joan 
mended  his  stockings  and  stored  his  cup- 
boards, ruling  with  a  high  but  not  ungenerous 
hand. 

Sylvia's  initiation  into  family  marriages,  in 
spite  of  the  novelty  of  Ned's  young  establish- 
ment and  Granny  Littlepage's  frenzy  to  do  it 
justice,  and  the  appropriate  town  and  country 
festivities,  was  not  so  sweet  a  morsel  that  she 
should  be  haunted  with  the  future  spouses  of 
indifferent  people.  It  was  hard  to  be  plagued 
with  disagreeable  riddles  which  did  not  con- 
cern her ;  but  Market  Northorpe  had  taken 
up  Mr.  Guy  Hathaway's  want  of  a  wife,  and 
bandied  the  subject,  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
revived  it  again  in  greater  vigor  than  before, 
until  it  became  a  standing  butt  for  rumors, 
guesses,  and  declarations,  as  good  as  Queen 
Mary's  innocence  and  the  authorship  of 
Junius*  Letters  to  any  debating  club. 

For  her  part,  Sylvia  did  not  see  what  call 
Mr.  Guy  Hathaway  had  for  a  partner  beyond 
other  young  gentlemen ;  but  no  one  asked 
her  opinion  on  the  demand  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, only  worried  her  with  stories  of  Mr. 
Guy's  housekeeping  in  the  Park  Cottage  with 
Patty  Ford— half-witted  Patty,  silly,  but  the 
cleanliest  and  tidiest  of  poor  smitten  maidens; 
and  sure  Patty  would  never  be  stinted  in  her 
purse !  and  yet  they  said  Mr.  Guy  was  not 
like  young  Myres,  nor  Staines  the  hair-dres- 
ser's son,  but  was  the  easiest  served  gentle- 
man in  the  world,  carried  out  his  own  cutlets, 
and  when  Patty  was  oblivious  of  cookery, 
dined  off  bread  and  cheese  as  merry  as  a  kid. 
It  was  an  old  promise  that  Patty  should  be 
his  housekeeper ;  but  while  in  ecstasy  at  the 
realization  of  her  ambition,  so  purely  did  she 
worship  Mr.  Guy  that  she  would  fain  have 
supplied  him  with  the  fairest,  fondest,  best 
young  lady  in  the  county  for  a  Madam  Hath- 
away, though  she  herself  should  be  forthwith 
dethroned  and  cast  aside. 

Mr.  Guy  laughed  out  gracefully  enough  at 
Patty's  well-known  ambition  ;  and  at  the  vio- 
lets, pinks,  and  daffodils  which  she  forced 
upon  him  to  grace  his  condition. 

When  Patty  had  a  young  man,  he  always 
went  to  be  uncommon  smart  Lovers  and 
flowers  were  pat  to  each  other.  She  could 
not  tell  why,  but  everybody  knew  it — see  if  he 
did  not  find  it  so — and  she  would  pray  pow- 
erfully for  his  success. 
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Once,  when  Sylvia  was  certain  that  Guy 
Hathaway  was  absent,  she  walked  slowly  past 
the  Park  Cottage,  and  Patty  ran  out  to  give 
her  greeting. 

Sylvia  Bolton  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
stout,  comely,  sweet,  vague-eyed  presence, 
and  the  spotless,  fidgety  neatness  of  cap  and 
kerchief. 

Innumerable  daisy  chains  and  cowslip 
balls  the  gardener's  daughter  had  strung  for 
Sylvia  long  ago ;  and  twin  peaches  from  the 
Hall  gardens,  and  clusters  of  nuts  "from  the 
green  lane,  Patty  had  conveyed  to  the  Gate 
House  at  the  oddest  of  times  and  seasons. 

Sylvia  was  bound  to  chat  a  little  to  her, 
though  she  resolutely  refused  to  enter  the 
little  wicket  In  the  course  of  the  rambling, 
cordial  conversation,  Sylvia  had  time  to  mark 
the  sunshiny  change  on  the  mouldering  cot- 
tage, where  Mr.  Guy  pruned  and  nailed,  and 
Patty  swept  and  scoured ;  the  green  vine, 
planted  to  rise  like  Jonah's  gourd  and 
envelop  the  blighted  jessamine  ;  the  blossom- 
ing boughs  of  the  cherry  tree  drawn  away 
from  the  bright  casement;  the  dank  sorrel 
leaves  and  dusty  nettles  rooted  out  from  the 
paling.  Sylvia  closed  her  eyes,  and  saw  it, 
with  the  morning  dew  like  diamonds  on  the 
rustling  leaves  close  by,  and  lying,  like  silver 
in  the  Park  hollow ;  or  when  the  evening  song 
of  the  blackbird  was  replying  to  the  soft 
notes  of  Mr.  Guy's  flageolet,  which  he  played, 
accordingly  to  Market  Northorpe,  not  in  the 
squeaking  fashion  in  which  Ned  Bolton  tor- 
tured the  flute,  but  with  a  fall  rich,  mellow, 
and  free,  as  "  profoundly  w  as  his  Majesty's 
head  organist — or  to  try  that  vagary  of  Mar- 
ket Northorpe — in  the  broad,  cheery  after- 
noon light,  with  a  young  woman's  face  at  the 
twined-about  casement,  through  which  the 
ruddy  house-fire  gleams  when  the  world  is 
brown  and  sere  without,  watohing  for  the 
erect  "figure  and  the  buoyant  step  of  the 
young  master.  Dangerous  little  imaginary 
excursions  into  private  property,  these  thick- 
coming  fancies  for  Mistress  Sylvia ;  but  she 
shook  them  out  of  her  head,  imagined  them 
cast  to  the  winds,  and  went,  like  a  brave  little 
woman,  on  her  thorny  way. 

The  next  time  Sylvia  Bolton  had  any  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Guy  was  in  a  friend's  house 
in  the  town,  where  he  called  upon  her  fresh- 
fallen  footsteps,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  family  to  remain  for  an  hour; 
though  Miss  Sylvia  sat  apart,  silent,  and 
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averse  to  make  one  in  the  general  discussions. 
After  an  assiduous  court  to  the  whole  party, 
on  the  entrance  of  other  guests  Guy  Hatha- 
way  got  close  to  Miss  Sylvia's  chair,  and  ad- 
dressed her  particularly  with  some  random 
speech  on  the  season,  and  the  forwardness  of 
plants  and  trees ;  then  took  it  upon  him  to 
offer  her  a  great  red  daisy  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  wishing  ardently  that  it  had  been  a 
rose  or  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  or  a  heartsease  at 
least. 

There  was  no  uncompromising  Sam  to  in- 
terpose between  them,  so  shyly,  and  with 
crimsoning  cheeks,  Sylvia  took  the  homely 
flower  under  a  cross-fire  of  observant  eyes. 

But  what  man  of  gallantry  presented  a  lady 
even  with  a  tulip  or  a  lupin  without  an  ac- 
companying copy  of  verses?  So  hastily  pull- 
ing out  his  pencil  and  tearing  out  a  leaf  from 
his  memorandum  book,  Guy  wrote  from  mem- 
ory two  couplets — something  blending  charms 
and  blossoms  fading  and  dying,  perfume  and 
good  deeds,  and  ending  with  a  modest  hope 
that  the  maid  would  take  a  lesson  from  the 
flower,  remember  betimes  that  she  too  would 
fade,  be  not  haughty,  nor  idly  procrastinate 
her  destiny. 

It  was  so  stale,  with  such  a  watery  imita- 
tion of  Ilerrick,  and  just  such  a  split  hair  of 
appropriateness  as  may  be  found  in  similar 
complimentary  effusions ;  but  Guy,  a  tasteful 
fellow  of  the  day,  thought  it  all  right,  and 
stripped  of  the  least  suspicion  of  forward 
passion  by  his  staling  manfully  that  he  never 
"  writ  "  verses  on  his  own  account,  but  as  she 
had  deigned  to  accept  his  poor  daisy,  he 
hoped  she  would  grace  him  farther  by  throw- 
ing her  eyes  over  these  lines  of  a  better  man's 
penning — they  had  occurred  to  him  as  a 
trifle  permitted  by  and  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. 

Now  was  Sylvia's  time  to  display  her  dis- 
cretion, and  she  would  have  strangled  herself 
in  the  way  of  duty  to  do  the  Gate  House 
credit.  She  answered,  tremulously  but  coldly, 
in  the  ordeal  of  the  unanimous  pause,  that 
she  also  "  writ "  no  poetry,  she  did  not  doubt 
that  the  lines  were  elegant,  but  she  did  not 
pretend  to  judge  them ;  and  so  with  the  un- 
opened paper  falling  loosely  on  her  lap,  and 
her  fingers  pulling  to  pieces  the  pied  petals, 
looking  up  as  Bhe  finished  to  meet  Guy's 
grave,  reproachful  eyes,  and  to  feel  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  guileless  bird  to  inflict  pain  on 
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Once  in  her  chamber  at  the  Gate  House, 
shut  up  for  the  night,  alone  under  the  evening 
star,  Sylvia  stealthily  produced  and  unfolded 
a  crumpled  paper,  and  devoured  the  shallow, 
fantastic  rhymes.  They  were  so  sweetly 
turned,  had  been  so  prettily  given,  and  they 
were  the  first  she  had  had,  the  very  first. 
The  foolish  lass  cried  over  them  for  a  few 
minutes  before  she  enclosed  them  safely  with 
her  shuttle  in  her  tatting  box,  and  then,  like 
a  wise  woman,  who  would  deceive  herself  first 
of  all,  she  began  to  sing,  and  to  fold  up  the 
various  articles  strewn  about,  and  to  wonder 
what  sort  of  weather  they  would  find  for  the 
great  wash  to-morrow. 

CHAPTER  VU. 

Female  serenity  and  reticence  were  highly 
prized,  and  even  insisted  upon  by  the  censors 
of  our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmoth- 
ers. Those  lovely  damsels  in  hoops  and 
tight  sleeves,  and  ribbon  bands  round  their 
round  throats,  how  cool  they  Mere,— how 
careless!  Each  was  taught  never  to  flinch 
or  falter,  to  vow  a  determination  to  a  single 
life,  to  own  no  tenderness  for  mortal  man, 
however  he  pursued  her,  and  swore  and 
threatened,  and  took  his  own  life  to  spite  the 
vestal  beauty ;  to  allow  the  man  she  married 
to  suppose  her  become  hi*  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  her  friends,  in  submission  to 
lawful  authority,  in  consideration  of  the 
.  world's  opinion,  in  an  impartial  calculation 
of  his  comparative  freedom  from  vile  prac- 
tices and  possession  of  trustworthy  qualities, 
in  very  weariness  of  his  importunity  —  but 
never  be  weak  enough  to  admit  one  spark  of 
private  preference  for  the  hero. 

It  was  satisfactory  but  difficult,  built  upon 
perpetual  self-control,  or  consummate  selfish- 
ness, or  hard  steeling  to  natural  impulses. 
Sylvia  had  now  to  fight  desperately,  because 
though  her  father  and  Mr.  Guy  were  rivals 
and  acknowledged  foes,  and  although  it  was 
absurd  to  call  him  her  lover,  as  Joan  did 
(the  man  had  no*  spoken  to  her  above  half- 
a-dozen  sentences  in  his  life,  and  she  should 
like  to  see  him  try  it),  Mr.  Guy's  behavior 
became  confirmed  in  its  alarming  and  aggres- 
sive pantomine.  He  would  see  Sylvia  at 
church,  and  on  every  public  occasion;  and 
would  appear  as  if  he  had  been  studying  or 
reversing  rare  Ben  Jonson's  petition, 

"  Drink  to  mo  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; " 


as  if  he  cared  very  lil*?e  who  marked  his  in- 
cessant toast. 

Sylvia  was  in  terrible  apprehension  of  her 
father  becoming  aware  of  the  foolish  fact, 
which  was  no  secret  at  Market  Northorpe, 
and  impunity  only  rendered  Mr.  Guy  more 
heedless  and  bolder;  for  that  last  night  at 
the  theatre,  when  he  was  sitting  in  front  with 
Ambrose  Price,  and  they  were  playing  that 
Italian  story  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  carried 
away  by  the  poetry  and  acting,  he  turned 
and  gave  her  such  flashes  of  appeal,  such 
impetuous,  imperious  looks,  which  seemed  to 
say,  "You  sec  what  others  have  said  and 
done,"  that  Sylvia  was  in  a  wild  palpitation 
of  sheer  consternation. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

It  was  market-day  at  Market  Northorpe, 
there  were  the  farmers  in  their  long  great- 
coats, their  wives  and  daughters  in  cloaks 
and  hoods — the  Goodies  and  Sues  of  these 
Gaffers  and  Gileses;  and  there  was  a  man 
drawing  about  a  box,  and  calling  upon  the 
country  folks  to  pay  their  pence,  and  see  the 
bones  of  a  shark  that  devoured  three  men 
and  a  boy,  a  boat's  crew  in  the  South  Seas ; 
and  a  scarred  sailor,  baring  the  ghastly  stump 
of  an  arm,  and  vociferating  lustily  how,  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight,  he  climbed  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  where  great  General 
Wolfe  received  his  death  wound.  Squire 
Bolton  was  there,  covertly  shunned  by  his 
fellows,  hurrying  along,  haggard  and  op- 
pressed, for  hark  in  your  ear,  a  new  crash 
was  impending,  Squire  Bolton  had  informa- 
tion that  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant  was 
about  to  be  issued  against  him,  on  a  charge 
of  seditious  passages  in  his  paper,  formerly 
the  least  suspected  and  most  harmless  of  lo- 
cal registers.  The  crime  might  not  be  so 
weighty  as  that  of  Wilkes,  it  might  be  nearer 
the  later  midge's  bite  of  "  the  fat  Adtmis ; " 
but  a  little  humor  and  a  little  gall  were  ma- 
terials enough,  under  the  influence  which 
caused  the  Squire  to  grind  his  teeth  in  im- 
potent rage  at  his  mighty  and  implacable 
persecutor.  The  accusation  was  alarming, 
and  the  old  Squire,  scenting  the  keen  cutting 
breath  that  blew  it,  felt  his  spirit  cowed  at 
the  prospect  of  captivity,  even  if  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Tower,  in  exchange  for 
his  fields  and  gardens. 

The  summer  sunshine  lay  upon  the  town, 
adding  its  gleams  and  shadows  to  antique 
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facing,  grotesque  balustrade,  steep  gable,  bits 
of  garden  ground,  and  draw-wells  turning  up 
green  and  cool  in  the  market-place  and  thor- 
oughfare. Time's  greyness  was  on  Market 
Northorpe,  but  the  sweet  pure  light  pervaded 
it,  and  glinted  over  it  like  the  righteousness 
which  transforms  the  hoary  head  into  a  crown 
of  glory. 

Hot,  dusty,  and  parched,  a  groom  galloped 
up  to  the  "  Hathaway  Arms  "  The  man  wore 
Sir  Charles's  livery,  and  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  when  he  did  not  dismount,  but  con- 
ferred apart  with  the  landlord,  there  was  a 
rush  to  greet  him  and  to  learn  the  news. 

Suddenly  there  arose  a  murmur  in  the 
market,  which  spread  like  lightning,  so  that 
within  an  hour  Mrs.  Littlepage's  yard  meas- 
ure dropped  from  her  fingers;  and  Madam 
Bolton,  out  at  the  Gate  House,  had  her  laces 
cut  in  a  swoon.  Was  another  election  pend- 
ing ? — had  Sir  Charles  at  last  taken  to  him- 
self a  bride,  and  was  this  the  avant-courier 
preceding  them  at  all  the  stages  ?  Nay ;  Sir 
Charles  had  accepted  another  mate,  and  lay, 
pinched,  white,  and  stiff,  in  his  satin-lined  cof- 
fin, in  his  rooms  at  Kensington.  Could  it  be 
that  Sir  Charles  Hathaway,  of  Hathaway 
Hall,  was  but  a  bit  of  clay? — that  he  had 
gone  where  powder  and  plush,  lace,  velvet, 
and  gold,  could  not  follow  ? — that  he  was  en- 
tering Hades  stripped  and  defenceless,  like 
any  ordinary  man  ? 

No  wonder  Market  Xorthorpe  stood  aghast; 
for  what  security  to  life  and  property  was 
there  when  the  head  was  thus  suddenly  struck 
down  ?  The  bell  was  set  to  toll  on  the  in- 
stant, the  shutters  were  put  up  on  the  chief 
shops — those  which  enjoyed  the  Hall  custom; 
quite  a  sympathizing  crowd  gathered  to  watch 
Mr.  Guy  hurrying  off  in  a  post-chaise  to  Lon- 


don. 


The  feeling  might  be  more  that  of  a  shock 
than  a  pang,  but  it  was  universal.  Squire 
Bolton  felt  it  with  the  rest;  for  if  the  unex- 
pected death  of  a  friend  thrills  and  softens, 
that  of  a  deadly  foe  chills  and  appals. 

Since  Sir  Charles  was  dead,  the  only  thing 
left  for  him  here  below  was  to  be  buried  as 
befitted  his  station  ;  that  is,  with  a  style,  cere- 
mony, and  boundless  expense  which  should 
impoverish  his  heirs,  remove  him  to  the  last 
from  the  common  herd,  and  cause  the  tod- 
dline  round-eyed  children  to  boast  to  the  aire 
of  three-score  years  and  ten  that  they  remem- 


bered the  great  doings  at  the  burial  of  Sir 
Charles  Hathaway  of  the  Hall. 

The  inhabitants  of  Market  Northorpe  were 
doomed  to  be  speedily  sensible  of  a  new 
reign.  The  heir,  long  estranged,  had  fre- 
quented the  Hall  in  his  youth,  and  had  been 
implicated  in  the  violent  death  whose  red 
stain  yet  rested  in  the  secret  conscience  of  tho 
world  on  those  stately  deserted  chambers. 
He  had  been  wild  and  unfortunate  afterwards, 
and  it  was  said  had  applied  in  one  memorable 
case  to  Sir  Charles  for  help  which  might  have 
saved  him  from  disgrace  and  a  great  sorrow, 
but  the  claim  was  denied,  and  the  kinsmen 
never  met  Rgain.  This  Hathaway  was  long 
beyond  the  need  of  aid,  having  succeeded  in 
direct  inheritance  to  extensive  estates  in  his 
own  count y,  so  that  there  was  less  probability 
that  this  last  prosperity  should  mellow  his 
nature.  Moreover,  such  associations  as  he 
had  with  Market  Northorpe  being  of  remote 
standing,  when  he  came  down  with  the  body 
in  strict  privacy,  and  buried  it,  disaffected  folk 
said,  like  a  dog—no  better  than  some  led 
captain  or  retired  tradesman,  the  only  person 
connected  with  the  town  for  whom  he  sent 
specially,  and  with  whom  he  held  a  personal 
colloquy,  was  his  ancient  acquaintance,  Squire 
Bolton. 

Yes,  the  world  was  changed  at  Hathaway 
Hall.  No  issue  of  mourning  cloaks,  and 
crape  bands,  and  sable  plumes ;  no  open 
house,  no  doles  to  the  poor;  and  if  there 
were  baked  meats  and  wines  on  the  return 
from  the  family  vault,  and  a  carouse  to  con- 
clude the  night,  it  was  confined  to  the  chief 
mourners.  It  was  actually  spread  abroad 
that  some  of  the  few  decorums  were  supplied 
on  Mr.  Guy's  express  responsibility  and  at 
his  expense. 

The  grief  of  Market  Northorpe  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  ire ;  the  faithful  town,  burning 
under  its  wrongs,  was  ripe  for  revolt.  If  the 
new  man  had  not  departed  immediately,  he 
might  have  been  stoned,  or  shot  at,  or  had  a 
burning  brand  cast  into  the  old  Hall,  in  which 
they  had  placed  their  pride, — for  there  is  no 
hatred  like  that  whose  root  is  an  old  love. 

Yet  if  Market  Northorpe  could  have  looked 
with  cleared  eyes  into  the  gloomy  coach,  and 
read  the  moody,  fierce  occupant,  the  hard  rid- 
ing and  hard  drinking,  sole  relics  of  his  gay 
youth,  written  legibly  in  the  weather-stained, 
bloated  face,  and  followed  him  home — that 
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grand  independent  northern  home  on  which 
they  reflected  so  rancorou&ly — and  seen  its 
mistress,  whose  malady  he  wedded  deliber- 
ately along  with  her  accursed  riches  and 
lands,  mastered  by  his  brute  force  in  her  mad 
fits — and  reviewed  his  untrained,  demoralized 
children,  with  their  ungovernable  passions  and 
tainted  blood,  Market  Northorpe  might  have 
held  its  peace,  its  petty  anger  quenched  in 
the  spectacle  of  such  guilt  and  misery. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  old  title  was  ex- 
tinct, and  the  supremacy  over  them  devolved 
on  a  hostile  stranger,  but  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner orphanc<l  and  anchorless,  with  no  accred- 
ited authority  to  refer  to,  no  sceptre  under 
whose  shadow  they  could  repose.  They  were 
mulcted  of  their  banner,  their  rallying  cry*, 
their  spell ;  and  as  men  are  apt  to  become 
peevish  and  quarrelsome  under  losses — and 
they  could  not  reasonably  reproach  the  late 
Sir  Charles  with  this  calamity — they  fell  to 
casting  stones  at  their  favorite,  Mr.  Guy.  It 
is  painful  to  record  it,  but  they  looked  coldly 
on  him  because  he  was  no  longer  the  ward 
and  official  of  their  great  man,  and  because 
he  had  not  contrived  in  a  few  interviews  to 
propitiate  and  win  the  confidence  of  Sir 
Charles's  successor,  so  as  to  stand  still  in  the 
sauie  relation  to  all  parties.  They  believed 
that  his  awkwardness  and  wrongheadedness 
had  done  them  un  injustice.  They  even  be- 
gan, in  their  wavering,  to  discover  that  thev 
had  been  led  into  over-niceness  and  severity 
of  judgment,  and  so  had  forsaken  and  vilified 
one  who  had  been  their  friend  long  ago,  and 
who  might  do  them  a  good  turn  again.  It  is 
a  relief  to  look  away  from  such  instability 
and  querulousnes8  to  Squire  Bolton  breasting 
the  reflux  of  the  tide  stolidly,  sarcastically, 
but  holding  up  his  head— as  who  would  not  ? 
—at  the  lightening  of  such  a  back-breaking 
burden. 

Thus  Market  Northorpe  thought  and  spoke, 
when  they  little  guessed  how  much  more 
closely  the  death  of  their  master  would  touch 
the  town,  what  peculiar  cause  they  should 
have  to  mourn  the  love  and  hate  alike  per- 
ished. While  Mr.  Guy  walked  about  shy 
and  mournful,  Market  Northorpe  was  apprised 
that  they  might  rue  the  day  when  he  first  set 
his  man's  foot  on  their  pavement,  and  stole  so 
swiftly  into  their  best  graces,  for  disastrous  to 
more  than  one  sufferer  is  an  enterprize  start- 
ed vigorously,  expedited  strenuously,  and  ar- 
rested fatally. 


Mr.  Guy  was  n~t  now  alone  interested  in 
the  Hathaway  office  and  mill,  nor  yet  Sir 
Charles's  heir,  but  the  workmen  collected,  es- 
tablished, and  started  in  a  fresh  line  of  in- 
dustry, and  thus  left  destitute  and  dangerous ; 
the  small  funded  tradesmen  and  landowners, 
who  had  volunteered  in  their  enthusiasm  to 
invest  money  in  the  concern ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  wiseacres  who  had  committed  themselves 
by  their  hot  support  and  gauged  their  reputa- 
tion on  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  at  this  day  how  the 
premature  downfall  of  one  narrow,  factious 
scheme  distracted  Market  Northorpe,  when 
its  manufactories  and  steam  power  were  still 
in  the  future. 

Sir  Charles's  might  extended  beyond  the 
grave.  He  had,  with  characteristic  concen- 
centration  and  egotism,  died  intestate ;  but 
through  this  power  the  heir-at-law  was  at  lib- 
erty to  cancel  his  business  project,  to  com- 
mand the  print  shop,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  closed,  and  the  paper  mill  left, 
raised  but  a  few  feet  above  its  foundation,  a 
prey  to  uselessness  and  decay. 

There  was  not  sufficient  unity  and  force  in 
the  townsmen  to  defy  the  chief's  mandate, 
however  prejudicial ;  there  was  only  wrath, 
loud  as  well  as  deep,  against  its  author,  and 
finally  against  the  scapegoat,  Mr.  Guy. 

No  one  seemed  to  think  or  care  that  as 
surely  as  Squire  Bolton  waa  redeemed,  Guy 
Hathaway  was  condemned.  It  was  a  fact 
that  smarting  under  the  evils  inflicted  on  him 
he  had  wilfully  severed  the  bond  that  bound 
him  to  Hathaway  Hall,  and  renounced  fur- 
ther obedience  and  obligation  to  its  owner. 

The  Park  Cottage  and  its  gardens  were 
now  the  sole  possession  or  expectation  of 
Mr.  Guy,  and  unless  Patty  Ford  maintained 
him  by  her  lace-weaving,  or  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  he  might  die  of  starvation. 

How  the  base  scum  of  Market  Northorpe 
turned  with  this  on  the  unhappy  young  man ! 
If  they  had  chastised  Squire  Bolton  with 
whips,  they  would  scourge  Guy  Hathaway 
with  scorpions,  for  was  he  not  the  creature 
of  their  own  baulked  imaginations — and  had 
he  not  fallen  twice  as  low  ?  How  they  raked 
up  his  follies  and  errors,  his  levin ,  his  spend- 
thrift ways,  his  superciliousness  (a  spontane- 
ous and  manifest  lie),  his  serpent-like  requital 
of  their  confidence.  How  they  forgot  his 
pleasantness,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
coarse  abuse.    Such  is,  at  times,  the  voice 
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of  the  people,  which,  like  that  of  Herod,  has 
been  mistaken  for  GodV  Yet  God  ever 
bless  the  people,  and  guide  them  to  a  right 
mind ! 

Mr.  Guy  could  not  stand  the  persecution 
long,  neither  was  there  any  gain  to  be  at- 
tained by  it,  and  his  quick,  restless  step,  his 
bitter  lips,  and  despairing  eyes,  would  soon 
be  carried  elsewhere.  Poor  comely,  kindly 
Mr.  Guy ! 

Every  morning  Sylvia  Bolton  rose  to  the 
knowledge  of  better  fortunes;  a  hundred 
times  a  day  she  was  conscious  that  the  hurt 
of  the  family  was  healed.  The  Squire  re- 
sumed hi*  functions  with  his  old  wholesome 
alacrity ;  Mrs.  Bolton  nursed  her  ailments 
and  crotchets,  and  contended  with  Black 
George  at  her  ease  5  Joan  was  as  cherry  as  a 
cricket ;  and  Ned  as  bland  as  balm.  Sylvia 
was  thankful  that  they  were  saved,  but  she 
was  sensible  of  a  heaviness  at  her  heart  at 
variance  with  their  early  hours,  her  numer- 
ous  avocations  and  high  health,  and  with  the 
very  season,  the  summer  days,  for  which  one 
longs  in  the  winter  of  the  year  and  of  life. 
When  the  hay  harvest  was  yet  in  swathes  in 
the  meadows ;  when  the  elder-flower  was 
steeping  in  the  bin,  and  the  wren's  nest  in 
the  clematis  over  the  porch  was  crowded 
with  callow  nurslings;  and  when  Dobbin  and 
his  fellows  were  decked  with  ribbons,  and 
sent  ofT  to  prance  at  the  Wareham  Races ; 
when  expert  fishers  from  Market  Northorpe 
were  lashing  the  trout  stream  and  trolling 
their  catches,  and  the  farming  men  shouting 
at  night  over  their  ninepins, — all  nature  was 
summoned  to  be  glad ;  the  very  air  was  full 
of  mealy  butterflies  and  moths,  glistening 
beetles,  and  whirling  midges  floating  or 
dancing  out  their  brief  existence.  Sylvia 
was  sorry  that  they  died  so  soon  ;  she  missed 
M  the  blof.som  that  hangs  from  the  bough ;  " 
she  melted  over  the  hapless  ducklings 
drowned  in  a  bend  of  the  stream  ;  and 
sobbed  outright  when  the  old  house-dog 
died,  like  a  warrior  in  harness.  Oh,  poor 
Mr.  Guy.  It  was  silly,  undignified,  and  she- 
dared  to  say  she  would  soon  get  over  it,  but 
she  could  no  longer  conceal  from  herself  that 
she  was  very  low  about  Mr.  Guy.  She  some- 
times started  up  quite  wildly  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  night,  wishing  that  she  had 
never  seen  him,  or  that  she  could  but  have 
been  frank,  gentle,  loving  to  his  old  ill-con- 
sidered advances. 


Sylvia  was  walking  slowly  and  sadly  down 
one  of  her  lanes,  unobservant  of  the  rustling 
corn,  the  fleeting  clouds,  the  leafiness,  the 
wayside  flowers — the  silver  weed  and  bladder 
campion,  the  scarlet  Bennett,  and  herb  Rob- 
ert, and  fringed  chamomile,  hardy,  humble, 
and  fair  as  cottage  children.  All  at  once 
she  heard  a  footstep  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  before  she  had  time  to  look  up 
and  pause,  a  man  sprang  through  the  haw- 
thorn boughs,  and  Guy  Hathaway  stood  be- 
fore her. 

Sylvia  trembled  like  an  aspen,  and  during 
the  interview  said  no  more  than  "  Don't, 
don't.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  be  silent ;  leave  me, 
Mr.  Guy,  leave  me : "  while  Guy  behaved 
like  one  frantic  and  false  to  his  manliness 
and  her  weakness.  It  served  no  purpose  to 
cry  that  he  could  not  go  without  bidding  her 
farewell — he  would  tell  her  he  loved  her— he 
loved  her  better  thnn  life — he  would  never 
forget  her.  Truly  flesh  is  not  stone,  that 
those  accents  and  looks,  that  posture — Mr. 
Guy  on  his  knees  in  her  path— his  groans, 
should  not  pierce  to  the  core  of  that  girl's 
heart,  slowly  drain  her  blood,  and  pale  herdieek 
and  dim  her  eye ;  rise  up  in  church  and  at 
feasts,  and  on  her  sleepless  bed  ;  taunt  and  hor- 
rify her  in  the  arms  of  another — sighing  forth 
her  pious  marriage  vows — nay,  playing  with 
her  little  children.  He  might  forget,  but  he 
had  taken  care  that  Sylvia  should  remember. 

Arrived  at  home,  bewildered  and  spent, 
Sylvia  was  told  that  Patty  Ford  wished  a 
word  with  her  in  the  front  kitchen.  Sylvia 
went  with  reluctant  feet  into  the  low-roofed, 
flitch-hung  kitchen,  with  a  huge  elm-tree  root 
for  a  dresser,  where  Sylvia  had  held  many  a 
bout  of  brewing  and  baking,  and  where  of  a 
holiday  winter's  night  the  w  hole  family  would 
sometimes  sit  roasting  chestnuts  and  apples, 
telling  tales  and  singing  songs. 

On  the  settle  within  the  chimney  sat  Patty 
Ford,  somewhat  ruffled  and  jealous ;  for 
Black  George  stood  grinning,  burnishing 
pewter,  and  chattering  to  a  starling  in  the 
neighboring  window.  It  was  well  known  in 
the  locality,  that  between  Black  George  of 
the  Gate  House,  and  Patty  Ford  there  was 
strong  antagonism.  With  her  slender  wit, 
Patty  had  never  overcome  her  slavish  dread 
of  his  dusky  skin  and  glittering  eyes;  and 
he  in  return  revenged  the  slight  to  his  looka 
by  bestowing  on  her  the  benefit  of  his  wag- 
gery. 
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The  moment  Patty  observed  Sylvia  Bolton 
she  got  up  and  came  eagerly  forward,  and 
retaining  but  one  idea,  forgot  Black  George 
and  his  mock  courtesy  and  absurd  evolutions, 
to  exclaim — "  Miss  Sylvie,  what  have  you 
done  to  Mr.  Guy  ?  " 

"Hush,  hush,  Patty,"  implored  Sylvia, 
starting  and  flushing  like  the  guiltiest  of- 
fender,— "  vou  don't  know  what  you're  say- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Miss,"  persisted  Patty ; 
"  and  you  mun  answer,  and  give  me  back  my 
Mr.  Guy,  if  you'll  not  have  the  gift  of  him — 
the  handsomest  and  best  husband  in  the 
county.  Well,  well,  he  has  no  need  to  go  a- 
begging  ;  he  may  have  his  pick  of  wives  any 
day  —  only  I  thought  you'd  make  a  fine 
couple,  and  the  whole  town  was  of  my  opin- 
ion ;  why  the  Squire  'ud  come  round  in  no 
time  !  Any  way,  give  me  back  my  Mr.  Guy ; 
not  that  black  glum  man  up  at  Park  Cottage, 
I'm  afeard  of  him,  Miss  Sylvie ;  afeard  of 
my  Mr.  Guy,  whom  I  bore  in  my  arms  when 
he  was  a  baby.  lie  swore  at  me  vesterdav, 
and  then  he  begged  my  pardon,  and  cried 
like  you  or  me,  Miss  Sylvie.  They  tell  me 
he  has  lost  his  means,  and  is  a  ne'er-do-well ; 
but  it  is  not  true,  and  the  Hall  would  not  suf- 
fer it.  Isn't  he  come  of  the  Hathaways  of  the 
Hall,  and  isn't  that  enough  ?  Besides,  he's 
the  best  lad  that  ever  was  born.  I'd  lay  my 
life  it  is  only  a  cross  in  love  that  ails  him. 
What  else  masters  a  lad  ?  I  mind  how  my 
lad  looked  when  I  was  coming  out  of  the  fe- 
ver." 

"  You  arc  mistaken,  Patty,"  gasped  Sylvia. 
"  I  am  very  sorry.    I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Don't  say  so,  Miss  Sylvie,"  declared  Pat- 
ty, knitting  her  brows.  u  You  was  always  a 
good  girl,  but  if  you  are  bad,  and  bad  to 
Mr.  Guv,  I  mun  just  punish  you  so  that 
you'll  not  be  like  to  forget  it." 

Black  George  had  been  vigilantly  watch- 
ing the  dialogue,  and  overhearing  more  than 
was  desirable.  In  his  6elf  consequence  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  cut  it  short,  partly  in- 
censed at  the  :nsult  to  Miss  Sylvie,  partly 
tickled  at  the  option  he  was  about  to  propose 
to  Patty  Ford. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Patty,  if 
you  come  here  with  your  owdaciousness,  a- 
scolding  Miss  Sylvie,  and  all  for  that  cux- 
cumb  who  has  got  his  deserts,  I,  who  am 
Miss  Sy hies  father'3  servant,  will  take  in 
hand  to  punish  you  by  a  ducking  in  the 


goose-tub,  or  what  youll  no  doubt  prefer — a 
kiss  behind  the  scullery-door,  Mrs.  Patty." 
As  he  advanced  with  outstretched  arms, 
Patty  shrieked  as  if  the  foul  fiend  proposed 
to  embrace  her,  and  without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther parley,  turned  and  fled  out  of  the  kitch- 
en, through  the  garden,  and  along  the  high 
road  to  Market  Northorpe,  as  fast  as  her  feet 
could  carry  her. 

Black  George  cackled  boisterously  at  the 
success  of  his  manoeuvre — till  little  Sylvia,  in 
her  giddiness  and  distress,  turned  upon  him 
loftily. 

"  Fy  for  shame,  Black  George  j  you  keep 
your  valor  for  a  poor  crazed  woman." 

Black  George  was  sensitive  to  the  sarcasm 
— he  had  been  mightily  roasted  by  the  other 
servants  for  his  conduct  on  the  night  of  the 
effigies'  burning. 

"  Don't  you  reproach  me,  Miss  Sylvie,"  the 
I  fellow  said  with  rueful  pathos.  "  I  was  afeared 
for  you  as  much  as  for  myself,  yon  night.  I 
would  have  6tood  by  you  as  long  as  by  myself, 
and  what  could  you  ask  more,  Miss  Sylvie  ?  " 
Certainly  Sylvia  could  ask  no  more,  whatever 
she  might  hope  for,  or  obtain. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Squire  Bolton  was  abroad  occupied  in  the 
town  all  next  day ;  in  the  evening  he  brought 
out  Ned  and  Joan,  but  still  he  was  restless, 
and  retired  more  than  once  from  the  family 
party  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
a  garret  window  commanded  a  full  view  of 
Market  Northorpe.  At  last  he  seemed  to 
compose  himself  to  his  pipe,  and  jested  with 
Sylvia  on  deserting  the  circle  on  a  pretence 
of  tossing  pancakes  for  supper. 

Unexpectedly  there  came  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  the  Squire  himself  darted 
out  before  any  one  else  could  obey  the  sum- 
mons— before  Ned,  who  conjectured  that  it 
was  one  of  his  souls  in  want  of  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  had  half  risen  from  his 
chair. 

It  waa  Patty  Ford,  breathless  and  wild- 
looking. 

"  Squire,  Squire !  for  the  love  of  God  bid 
Miss  Sylvie  send  a  kind  word  to  Mr.  Guy — 
'cause  it  will  be  last.  He  b«s  gone  out  with 
his  pistols  in  his  breast  and  Lis  sword  in  his 
hand — and  theskv  is  kind  litis  into  a  flame — 
and  I'm  thinking  we'll  be  waking  to  the  Daf 
of  Judgment." 

"  Is  it  so,  Patty,  wench  ?    You  were  right 
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to  come  to  me;  Fm  ready."  And  Squire 
Bolton  pulled  her  into  the  house,  and  con- 
signed her  to  the  guardianship  of  the  female 
servant*. 

«  Ned,"  called  Mr.  Bolton  with  a  gallant 
rearing  of  his  silvered  head,  and  a  soldier's 
mien.  44  These  Market  Northorpe  curs  are 
snarling  and  snapping  to-night :  come  down 
and  bid  them  be  quiet  in  God's  name — while 
I  read  the  riot  act  in  the  King's,  and  cut  down 
the  first  man  that  lays  his  finger  on  his  neigh- 
bor's property.  Once  let  loose, — there  is  no 
knowing  where  they'll  end — and  there  is 
harm  enough  done,  without  their  finishing  the 
business  like  bloodhounds." 

Ned  went  with  his  father  as  fluttered  as  a 
girl,  but  with  a  girl's  devotedness ;  and  as 
Madam  Bolton  immediately  announced  her- 
self taken  with  "  them  spasms,"  and  demanded 
to  be  put  to  bed  without  lifting  a  finger — that 
is,  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the  women, 
and  to  be  farther  sat  up  with,  fanned,  rubbed, 
sprinkled,  coddled,  guarded  (she  herself 
lynx-eyed  to  the  least  neglect),  for  the  rest  of 
the  night,  there  was  no  room  for  additional 
demonstrations. 

Sylvia  and  Joan  slaved  at  their  post  until 
midnight,  when,  under  the  sedative  nature  of 
the  cordials  administered  to  her,  Mrs.  Bolton 
at  last  showed  symptoms  of  drowsiness,  and 
submitted  to  dose  with  only  gaping  Nan 
behind  the  curtain.  Then  Joan  burst  out 
with  an  energetic  whisper, — 44  Quick,  Sylvie, 
quick ;  on  with  your  hood  and  mantle,  and 
we  will  slip  out  and  get  a  sight  of  the  uproar. 
I  gave  the  old  lady  a  good  dose,  so  that  she'll 
never  miss  us.  Ods-bobs,  Sylvie,  she'll  be 
none  the  worse.  I  have  been  ready  to  tear 
my  hair  out  twenty  times ;  I've  pinched  my 
arms  black  and  bluej  she  would  try  the 
patience  of  Job,  twice  over.  No  wonder  my 
good  man  is  as  still  as  a  mouse.  Run,  Sylvie, 
run  ;  for  I've  been  leaning  out  of  the  garret- 
window,  and  you  could  gather  needles  and 
pins  in  the  High-street  by  this  time.  The've 
set  fire  to  the  Hathaway  printing-office  ;  and 
they're  tearing  down  the  mill  piecemeal.  I'll 
be  bound  there's  not  a  lass  below  but  Patty 
Ford,  snoring  under  lock  and  key  to  prevent 
sleep-walking.    Run,  Sylvie,  run." 

Sylvia  was  too  glad  to  comply  with  the 
bold  suggestion,  for  all  night  her  blood  had 
been  boiling,  and  her  brain  swimming,  in  in- 
tolerable suspense  and  apprehension. 

The  two  women  stole  out  of  the  front  door ; 
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but  before  they  had  passed  down  the  walk 
between  the  clipped  hedges,  ruddily  illumi- 
nated, their  course  was  impeded.  Black 
George,  his  body  shivering,  his  eyes  glaring, 
was  on  their  skirts,  and  grovelling  at  their 
feet. 

MOh,  Miss  Sylvie,  come  back  !  The  Squire 
will  rage  like  a  bull  if  you  get  into  danger ; 
and  young  Mistress  Ned  can't  fight  for  you, 
though  she's  more  daring  than  lots  of  men. 
I'm  left  in  charge  here,  and  the  lasses  are  off 
in  a  body,  in  spite  of  me — all  save  Nan,  that 
you  had  up-stairs ;  but  you  will  listen  to 
reason.  I  am  left  in  charge  here,  and  the 
robbers  may  change  like  the  wind  any  mo- 
ment, and  march  upon  the  Gate  House,  to 
burn  and  slay,  as  they  did  before.  And  I'll 
not  have  your  face  to  put  heart  in  me, 
and  hinder  me  deserting  my  post.  Oh,  dear 
Miss  Sylvie,  stay  with  me,  or  I'll  go  dis- 
tracted!" 

44  You  black  beetle !  you  deserve  to  be 
trampled  upon,"  raged  the  parson's  wife  in 
great  disgust.  44  Never  was  such  a  coward, 
my  dear ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We 
must  go  back,  else  he'll  follow  and  betray  us. 
Besides,  the  Gate  House  is  not  safe  without 
us."  So  Joan  and  Sylvia  retreated  to  garri- 
son the  mansion. 

The  Squire  had  peremptorily  bidden  them 
to  retire  to  bed ;  but  they  did  not  obey  his 
orders  until  the  strange,  reflected  glow  died 
out  from  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens — and 
transgression  and  shame  with  them ;  until  the 
clear,  pearly  dawn  was  spreading  in  the  east ; 
and  the  Squire,  with  two  companions,  was 
visible  hieing  homeward.  Then  the  women 
put  out  their  lights  and  sought  their  cham- 
bers :  Joan,  sure  to  learn  the  particulars  from 
Ned  ;  Sylvia,  because  she  had  a  great  repug- 
nance to  face  her  father. 

Sylvia  contented  herself  with  peeping 
through  her  shutters.  God  bless  jhe  gallant 
old  Squire !  the  hunted  hare  or  the  stag  at 
bay  would  not  have  wanted  a  lair  with  him, 
though  they  had  been  the  same  animals  that 
had  broken  into  his  fields,  devoured  his  sub- 
stance, and  cost  him  a  world  of  trouble  and 
care.  The  tears  rained  in  showers  from  Syl- 
via's brown  eyes,  and  broken  blessings  fell 
fast  from  her  lips. 

CHAPTER  X. 

NEXT  morning,  when  Sylvia  stole  shyly 
down  into  the  Walnut  Parlor,  and  found  her 
father  in  a  brown  study  on  the  hearth-r^^ 
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notwithstanding  the  grate  was  filled  with 
green  fir  branches,  she  ventured  to  creep  up 
to  him  and  whisper — 

"  What  a  terrible  night  it  was,  papa ! " 

The  Squire  tolerated  the  address,  and  made 
use  of  her  immediately. 

"  Sylly,  girl,  in  the  absence  of  Ned,  can  you 
tell  me  what's  in  Scripture  regarding  a  man 
and  his  enemies  ?  Samson  burnt  them  out 
with  fox  tails ;  but  there's  a  thing  or  two  on 
the  other  score,  I  guess."  » 

" 1  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  :  if  he 
thirst  give  him  drink.'  'Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.' " 

"  Answered  like  a  clerk,  Sylly.  So,  it  is 
an  express  condition  as  well  as  an  injunction. 
It  must  be  very  seldom  in  men's  power,  or 
else  they  decline  to  lay  their  foundations,  I've 
been  thinking." 

Joan  and  Ned  came  in,  and  then  there  was 
a  fair  discussion  of  the  night's  work.  How 
much  damage  the  mob  had  done  before  the 
Squire  could  reach  them ;  how  he  had  urged 
upon  the  mayor  and  shareholders  to  have 
special  constables  secretly  sworn  in  before- 
hand ;  and  to  apprize  the  military  at  Ware- 
ham  to  be  prepared  in  case  the  same  portion 
of  the  community  should  not  suffice  to  bind 
the  insane-^that  is,  the  discharged  desperate 
workmen :  but  it  was  best  to  hear  the  Squire's 
conclusion,  his  unprompted,  impartial,  full 
testimony  to  his  coadjutor. 

"  Ned  did  his  duty,  Madam,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing with  a  certain  ceremony,  and  bowing  to 
Ned's  wife.  u  The  spirit  is  willing,  though 
the  flesh  be  weak ;  he  stood,  unarmed,  and 
confronted  the  smoke  and  fire,  and  rattle  and 
crash  of  sticks  and  stones ;  and  there  were 
ugly  wounds  given  and  taken ;  besides  two 
bodies — men  yesterday,  on  the  church  pave- 
ment. I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  but 
Sylly,  for  Ned  was  always  a  bit  of  a  girl ;  but 
he  had  the  pluck  to  denounce  the  heathenish 
act  in  the  name  of  his  Master,  until  the  hon- 
cstest  drew  back  and  muttered, 4  Good  lack, 
if  the  soft  young  parson  tells  us  so,  we  must 
be  in  bad  taking ;  it  is  for  our  sakes  he  docs 
it,  we  know  that,  men,  right  well.'  Madam, 
I  believe  in  God  Almighty's  commission  to 
the  priest  and  shield  over  him,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  my  son." 

"  Ned  Bolton,  I'm  proud  of  you,"  said  Joan, 
fervently ;  and  Ned  felt  that  he  was  reaping 
a  harvest  of  laurels. 


Still,  the  Squire  did  not  offer  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  guest  under  his  roof,  nor  did  a 
stranger  appear  at  the  hospitable  breakfast 
table  to  share  in  the  baron  of  beef  and  the 
black  puddings.  But  when  Sylvia  was  pre- 
paring to  serve  her  mother  in  her  own  room, 
the  Squire  laid  hold  of  a  load  of  provisions, 
and  carried  them  off  with  his  own  hands  to 
stop  6omc  hidden  mouth. 

"Hum,"  soliloquized  the  Squire,  as  he 
made  his  exit  from  the  stranger's  room  a 
short  time  afterwards;  "  if  he  don't  rouse 
himself,  what  with  these  bruises  and  burns, 
and  bis  mental  condition,  his  life  isn't  worth 
b  button.  They'll  say  I've  brought  him  out, 
and  put  him  out  of  my  way  at  my  leisure ; 
they're  malicious  enough  if  he  were  to  the 
fore  to  egg  them  on.  This  ain't  forgiving 
my  enemies,  I  supj>ose  j  but  too  much  can't 
be  expected  of  a  man  at  once.  There's  one 
of  my  enemies,  the  least  venomous  too,  low 
enough  to  crave  pity  from  *  All  good  folks,' 
such  as  Sylly  sings  about.  Patty  Ford  will 
be  lighter  in  the  head  than  ever  if  she  gets 
near  him.  Ned  is  fit  for  a  crisis ;  but  when 
that  is  over  he'll  talk  by  rote,  and  the  lad 
wont  listen.  I  have  it.  I  wager  he'll  speak 
to  Sylly.  Women  have  a  gift  at  consolation. 
Here,  Sylly,  girl— Sylly,  Sylly." 

Sylly's  quick  foot  tapped,  tapped  upon  the 
stone  stair ;  and  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion beyond  "  Here's  a  piece  of  charity  for 
you,  Sylly,"  the  Squire  pushed  the  girl  into 
the  stranger's  room— thus  barefacedly  and 
ujK)n  delusive  premises  devolving  upon  her 
his  dilemma. 

Guy  Hathaway  Whs  sitting  at  the  table  with 
his  head  in  his  hands.  He  did  not  look 
up,  and  Sylvia  Bolton  remained  a  moment 
petrified,  until  her  very  womanliness  rein- 
vigorated  her.  His  dress  was  covered  with 
mud,  rent,  and  scorched ;  one  arm  was  band- 
aged, and  stretched  helplessly  before  him. 
Oh !  the  unconscious  expression  of  weariness 
and  pain  in  the  a'.titude  of  that  wounded 
arm ! 

Sylvia  made  a  hesitating  step  forward,  then 
came  swiftly  to  his  side — all  awkwardness  and 
tremor  vanished. 

"Are  you  much  hurt,  Mr.  Guy?"  she 
asked  in  her  sweet,  steady  voice,  and  went  on 
— "  Let  me  sfec  if  1  can  do  any  thing  for  you ; 
I'm  used  to  helping  mamma.  I  will  be  very 
careful." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  confused  blood- 
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shot  eyes,  and  attempted  to  take  her  hand 
with  his  own  disengaged  one. 

Svlvia  did  not  wince  or  draw  back.  Oh, 
no !  She  talked  away  from  her  heart  as  if 
he  had  been  Sam  or  Ned.  She  could  not 
have  credited  it  an  hour  ago,  but  there  she 
stood,  her  hand  in  his,  telling  him  in  her 
frank,  impetuous  way,  how  barbarous  the 
Market  Northorpe  people  had  been;  how 
much  she  was  ashamed  of  them ;  how  brave 
and  noble  it  was  in  him  to  defend  the  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  his  care  by  those  who  had 
served  him  cruelly — while  the  poor  young 
fellow  was  indescribably  soothed  by  the  touch 
of  the  trusting,  clasping  fingers,  and  the  sound 
of  the  loved,  girlish  voice,  so  that  before  he 
recovered  altogether,  he  fancied  bis  purgatory 
transformed  into  an  elysium. 

"  It  is  not  very  bad,"  he  said,  dreamily, 
referring  to  his  injury  and  to  the  riot,  with 
his  white  lips  forming  themselves  into  a  smile  ; 
"not  so  much  worse  than  what  went  before. 
The  world  has  been  hard  upon  me  for  these 
last  few  weeks." 

"  I  know  it,"  Sylvia  assented,  earnestly. 
"  Not  one  of  the  boys  could  have  borne  it." 

u  I  wish  I  had  been  one  of  the  boys,  Svlvie 


humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  every  thing  in 
which  I  have  offended  von.  I  thank  vou 
from  my  soul;  and.  Miss  Sylvia,  I  have  re- 
covered my  senses,  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer." 

CHAPTER  XI. 
u  Dear  me,  Mr.  Bolton,  you  are  the  oddest 
man — the  most  contrary.  You  cast  yourself 
in  the  teeth  of  poor  Sir  Charles  until  we  were 
all  but  ruined ;  and  now,  when  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained,  when  everybody  says 
the  young  man  is  good  for  nothing  and  cast 
adrift — you  take  him  into  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  and  keep  him  there,  as  if  he  had  a 
claim  on  us,  or  as  if  you  venerated  the  very 
name." 

u  By  no  means,  Sally ;  the  worst  I  know  of 
the  lad  is  the  said  name." 

Mr.  Bolton  was  prejudiced;  for  Hathaway 
smacked  of  rose-headed  sainfoin,  russet  wheat, 
neighing  colts,  and  whistling  plough-boys — 
associations  which  he  loved  with  his  whole 
country  heart. 

But  the  Squire  had  his  ends,  which  he 
digested  with  his  dinner,  strolling  about  his 
meadows. 

"  The  worst  I  know  of  the  lad  is  the  name. 


— don't  they  call  you  Sylvie,  and  Sylly  ? —  He  is  as  good  as  if  he  had  received  another 


I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  should  like  to  say 
it  just  once.  I  never  had  a  sister,  and  all  the 
mother  I've  known  <s  poor  Patty  Ford.  Oh 
dear"  (restlessly),  "how  Patty  will  bother; 
you  are  so  good,  will  you  aee  to  the  poor 
body.  Miss  Sylvia  Bolton  ?  " 

M  Yes,  I  will.  She  ia  here  at  the  Gate 
House,  only  she  has  not  been  let  up  beside 
you,  because  she  would  fret  and  persuade  you 
that  you  were  a  deal  worse  than  you  really 


breeding — far  too  good  for  a  scapegoat.  I 
never  more  than  half  hated  that  boy,  and 
now  since  he  has  not  beaten  me  but  I  him, 
since  I  believe  I  saved  his  life,  zounds !  I'm 
tempted  to  make  a  fool  of  him.  Haven't  you 
enough  sons,  Mark  Bolton,  that  you  must 
adopt  another  ?  Haven't  you  reason  to  dis- 
trust your  exchequer?  Yes,  but  you've  a 
daughter.  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
it  ?    The  world  will  call  you  a  jackass,  the 


are.    I'm  accustomed  to  illness,  because  I've  more  so  that  vour  diet  has  been  clean  thistles 


seen  so  much  of  it  in  my  poor  mamma  ;  so, 
sir,  papa  has  sent  me  to  look  after  you,  an't 
please  you." 

"  Squire  Bolton  has  laid  me  under  a  debt 


of  late — and  only  to  buckle  two  young  things 
together  that  fools  may  incline  their  heads 
and  ejaculate  "  a  pretty  couple."  A  pretty 
couple,  and  a  loving,  as  long  as  love  lasts — 


of  gratitude,  madam,"  Guy  responded,  rous-  and  that  may  be  a  week,  n  month,  a  year,  or 


ing  himself,  with  a  sigh.  " I  wish  that  he 
had  permitted  me  to  get  my  death  in  the 
scuffle  last  night,  rather  than  survive  to  seek 
my  fortunes  elsewhere — a  broken  man,  with 


forever,  as  some  moon-struck  fools  swear.  I 
fancy  they  could  not  help  themselves.  They've 
behaved  better  than  those  that  came  before 
them,  I'll  be  sworn.    Let  them  have  their 


a  heavy  heart ;  but  now  I  will  do  my  best  to  |  dream  of  delight,  their  chance  like  the  rest  of 
get  well  again,  and  weather  life  as  others  mankind." 

have  done.  The  only  man  I  ever  knowingly!  So  when  Guy  Hathaway  would  have  started 
wronged  is  the  beat  gentleman  in  the  land ;  on  his  pilgrimage,  he  was  detained  by  a  gener- 
but  I  hope  I  am  a  gentleman  also :  and  if  I  ous  restraint,  a  kindly  force;  bidden  think 
cannot  atone  for  the  wrong,  I  will  not  takcj  whether  Market  Northorpe  might  not  still  be 
advantage  of  his  and  your  humanity.     I  ]  his  destination  and  the  book  trade  his  final 
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calling.  Guy  was  touched  to  the  quick,  and 
just  because  he  was  of  so  true  and  guileless  a 
temper,  he  stooped  to  bear  that  burden  of 
favor,  only  vowing  that  Market  Northorpe 
should  never  know  a  more  industrious  citizen, 
nor  squire  Bolton  a  more  faithful  son. 

Guy  Hathaway  not  only  remained  an  in- 
mate of  the  Gate  House,  but  he  went  daily 
with  Mr.  Bolton  to  his  printing-office — once 
more  the  sole  intellectual  engine  of  Market 
Northorpe ;  until  the  town  penetrated  the 
mystery  that  the  Squire,  with  the  consent  of 
his  sons,  and  in  room  of  Sam,  Ned,  and  Mark, 
disqualified  or  disinclined,  had,  by  an  odd  but 
brilliant  stroke  of  policy,  appointed  his  former 
rival  as  his  future  assistant  and  successor. 

The  gossips  marvelled  their  nine  days' 
wonder.  The  Squire  was  flagrantly  irregular 
in  his  proceedings — Mr.  Guy  very  mean- 
spirited  ;  but  the  Squire  was  even  more  in- 
nocuous than  formerly  to  public  opinion,  and 


Patty  Ford  was  willing  to  keep  the  Park 
Cottage  for  Mr.  Guy  till  he  was  ready  to 
return  to  it.  She  could  trust  him  with  Miss 
Sylvie  and  Black  George,  since  he  was  recov- 
ered and  restored  to  himself;  and  she  had  a 
cheerful  theory  of  her  own  on  his  domestica- 
tion at  the  Gate  House,  which  she  imparted 
early  to  the  Squire,  and  on  which  she  and  he 
had  sundry  confabulations,  generally  before 
breakfast,  when  the  dew  was  on  the  gross,  in 
the  open  air,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
premises  and  the  Gorgon's  head  of  Black 
George.  By  the  Squire's  advice,  Patty  only 
extended  her  confidence  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  wreathed  nods. 

Market  Northorpe  had  its  version  of  Patty 
Ford's  inspiration,  and  would  fuin  have  cross- 
examined  Sylvia  Bolton  on  the  matter,  but 
found  Sylvia  grown  precise  and  close,  and 
could  make  nothing  of  her;  perhaps  Guy 
too  thought  Sylvia  after  a  brief  interval  pre- 


incontinently  public  opinion  was  elevating  !  cise  and  close,  and  determined  to  vindicate 


any  maideuly  prerogative  she  might  have 
waived  for  a  moment.  But  Guy  was  in  no 
hurry  to  give  Sylvia  up,  on  the  contrary,  he 
looked  up  to  her  so  simply  and  sincerely,  that 
he  might  have  literally  served  for  her  at  a  mod- 
est distance  half  his  life,  in  spite  of  cordial  ex- 
ternal encouragement,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
fortuitous  circumstance. 

Sylvia  Bolton  had  an  invitation  to  visit 
London,  see  the  great  world,  go  to  the  play, 
dance  at  Vauxhall,  lose  all  her  unsophisticated 
ways,  and  be  wooed  and  won  by  some  gal- 
lant, gay  Lothario  of  that  wonderful  metro- 
polis. The  •  opportunity  presented  itself  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembled  family  at  the 
Gate  House  breakfast-table,  when  the  roses 
were  blossoming,  and  the  bees  humming  in  the 
third  summer  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Gate  House  and  its  garden. 

Sylvia  received  the  boon  sensibly  enough  ; 
she  was  a  little  dazzled,  but  like  a  good  girl, 
she  thought  the  next  moment  of  her  ailing 
mother;  of  Ned's  baby  cutting  its  teeth 
under  a  protest;  and  her  father's  habits; 
and  her  general  importance  at  home — and 
was  chary  in  her  approbation  ;  when,  chanc- 
ing to  lift  her  eyes,  to  her  surprise  and  indig- 
nation she  detected  an  intelligent  glance  be- 
tween Guy  Hathaway  and  her  father,  and 
sprang  at  once  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
question.  She  cried  how  wild  she  was  with 
joy ;  how  kind  of  her  second  cousins  to  re- 


him  to  his  old  eminence — the  philosopher  of 
Market  Northorpe,  sage,  angular,  headstrong, 
impregnable,  without  even  Sir  Charles  to  call 
him  to  order. 

For  Mr.  Guy,  they  ought  to  have  seen  him, 
and  would  yet  see  him  (they  had  at  first 
blinked  the  point  in  their  renewed  misgivings 
and  self-reproaches,  and  in  the  concessions 
they  had  already  made),  only  a  little  altered 
by  adversity,  more  reserved,  less  prone  to 
company,  and  thoughtful  as  he  was  diligent 
— his  character  sifted  and  strengthened. 
But  the  gravity  belonged  to  Market  Nor- 
thorpe and  business  ;  at  the  Gate  House  the 
new  sedateness  was  apt  to  yield  to  the  old 
man — for  one  blast  of  misfortune  will  no 
more  subdue  the  innate  elasticity  of  a  manly 
spirit,  than  it  will  brace  and  ennoble  a  weak 
and  depraved  one.  So  on  winter  nights, 
when  they  played  at  forfeits  and  blind-man's 
buff,  or  bandied  guesses  and  sentiments  ;  and 
during  another  spring,  when  Ned  strolled  out 
from  Market  Northorpe,  and  he  and  Guy  had 
a  game  at  bowls  on  the  green — the  Squire 
standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  the 
mighty  umpire — and  the  weather  was  warm 
enough  for  Sylvia,  with  or  without  Joan,  to 
carry  out  her  work  to  the  arbor,  and  sit  there 
with  her  little  spaniel  on  the  bench  beside 
her,  occasionally  glancing  up  at  the  competi- 
tors, Mr.  Guy  was  very  much  the  ardent  Mr. 
Guy  who  had  not  yet  been  taken  up  as  a 

tool,  worked  unscrupulously,  wasted,  and  cast  I  member  her ;  how  she  could  not  believe  she 
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was  to  be  so  lucky  ;  how  certain  she  was  she 
could  never  exist  at  the  Gate  House  after  she 
had  lived  three  months  in  London — confirmed 
in  her  angry  independence  by  Guy's  ill-con- 
cealed chagrin  and  the  Squire's  equanimity. 
All  day  Sylvia  was  disturbed  and  affronted — 
ready  to  cry  one  moment  and  laugh  the 
next.  Why  should  Guy  Hathaway  and  her 
father  have  a  mutual  understanding  where 
she  was  concerned? — not  that  she  heeded 
their  secrets — but  it  was  making  light  of  her ; 
it  was  unfair,  unkind. 

To  compose  her  ruffled  frame,  Sylvia  took 
refuge  in  her  green  bower  after  dinner,  when, 
according  to  his  calendar,  Guy  Hathaway 
should  have  been  disposed  of  in  Market 
Northorpe  for  the  rest  of  the  day — but  the 
idle  gentleman  intruded  upon  her  before 
she  had  embroidered  half  an  inch  of  her 
robe. 

Sylvia  was  cold  and  hot,  sewed  fast,  sat 
bolt  upright,  and  pressed  her  red  lips  to- 
gether, resolute  to  hid?  their  pouting. 

Guy  was  agitated  and  self-convicted,  fum- 
bled for  an  argument,  looked  and  sighed,  and 
at  last  brought  out  an  egotistical  regret  that 
she  should  be  so  glad  to  travel  all  the  way  to 
London. 

"And  why  not,  sir?"  demanded  Sylvia, 
sharply. 

Guy  looked  at  the  blue  sky,  the  gorgeous 
peonies,  those  Queens  of  Sheba,  the  pure 
lilies,  and  the  little  brown  feathery  forests  of 
London  Pride,  very  disconsolately,  very  much 
as  if  she  would  leave  nothing  behind  her; 
as  if  her  conduct  might  be  natural  but  was 
cruel. 

Sylvia  did  not.  acknowledge  the  mute 
remonstrance ;  and  Guy  was  forced  to  speak 
plainly,  and  to  commit  his  fate  to  the  cast  of 
a  word. 

"  I  would  take  you,  with  all  my  heart, 
Sylvia:  your  father  would  spare  me,  and  we 
would  see  Guild-hall,  and  the  palaces  and 
gardens,  and  the  great  world  together.  You 
should  have  all  you  liked  that  I  could  give 
you ;  I  would  do  all  that  man  could  do  for 
one  who  made  him  so  happy.  Your  peace 
and  honor  have  long  been  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own.  I  wish  I  could  fight  for  you — die 
for  you,  Sylvie." 

"  What  right  have  you  and  papa  to  plot  and 
plan,  and  decide  for  me,  without  my  concur- 
rence ?  To  dispose  of  me  as  if  I  were  stone, 
or  wax.** 


"  Right !  "  echoed  Guy  Hathaway,  quickly. 
"  I  have  none,  and  you  know  it ;  every  man 
may  have  a  title  here  save  myself.  I  thought 
the  question  was  not  of  right,  but  of  gift. 
The  Squire  has  been  too  magnanimous,"  and 
Guy  half  turned  on  his  heel. 

Then  there  flashed  on  Sylvia,  as  they  say  a 
panorama  of  life  speeds  past  a  drowning 
man,  Guy  Hathaway,  in  his  gallant,  youthful 
splendor,  entering  Market  Northorpe  theatre, 
distinguished  by  all,  distinguishing  her  and 
her  only;  Guy's  kind  arms  round  her  in 
the  election  mob ;  Guy  and  herself  dancing 
formally  together  at  the  Parnells ;  Guy  pre- 
senting the  daisy  and  copy  of  verses,  those 
verses,  oh  !  proud,  peevish  heart,  which  she 
had  stored  up  to  this  day ;  the  anguish  of 
Guy's  farewell,  sobbed  out  without  the  ex- 
tortion of  a  single  favor ;  the  bitterness  of 
Guy's  abasement  sweetened  by  her  lightest 
word  ;  and  now  Guy's  declaration,  privileged 
as  she  never  dared  to  dream  it,  so  ungrate- 
fully, so  cruelly  received. 

"What  right?  I  did  not  mean  it.  Oh, 
who  could  have  a  right  like  Guy  ?  " 

The  small  whisper  won  Guy  back  like  a 
tmmpet  blast — thrilled  rather  more  through 
his  foolish,  panting  heart. 

And  Sylvia,  all  her  little  airs  and  tempests 
flunjr  from  her,  could  do  no  other  than  repeat 
the  one  word,  "  Guy,  Guy,"— comprehensible 
enough  to  bless  Guy  beyond  crowns  and 
kingdoms,  and  to  cast  him  at  her  feet  kneel- 
ing as  lovers  knelt,  kissing  the  pink  and 
white  hand,  pulling  it  down  with  bolder  ten- 
derness, until,  like  a  conqueror,  he  had 
pressed  the  ripe,  rosy  lips  that  had  pro- 
nounced his  election,  with  neither  title  nor 
repulse  beyond  the  faint,  sweet  "  Guy,  Guy," 
that  sounded  something  between  the  holy 
chimes  of  the  Christmas  eve,  and  the  merry 
'peal  of  wedding  bells — answering  it  in  his 
lavish  vocabulary  whose  fond  expressions 
have  grown  quaint  to  us,  like  the  buds  and 
garlands  pressed  flat  and  dry  between  the 
yellowing  pnges  of  a  closed  book,  but  fra- 
grant through  all  time,  his  "  dearest  dear," 
his  "  best  life,"  his  "  sweet  heart." 

"  Ain't  I  forgiving  my  enemies  now  Sylly  ? 1 
whispered  Squire  Bolton,  ruefully,  as  he 
kissed  his  daughter,  at  the  end  of  that  fa- 
mous dance  in  which  to  crown  all  wonders 
and  complete  all  harmonies,  Black  George 
led  off  giggling,  shaking  Patty  Ford. 

"  La,  if  poor  Sir  Charles  had  but  lived  to 
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get*  this  day,"  mourned  Mrs.  Bolton ;  but 

even  Guy  was  remorsefully  conscious  that  at 

that  moment  he  could  not  he  human,  and 

acquiesce  in  his  mother-in-law's  apostrophe. 

44  Lord,  Madam,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ned, 

44  leave  him  where  he  is ;  you  know — 

"  4  Happy's  the  corpse  thut  the  rain  rains  on, 
Happy's  the  bride  that  the  sun  shine*  on.'  " 

The  Squire  never  regretted  his  clemency, 
though  ever)'  market  day  when  he  rode  past 
Park  Cottage  lie  saw  his  jewel  transferred 
from  his  hand  to  sparkle  with  new  lustre  on 
Guy  Hathaway's. 

Guy  proved  himself  worthy — all  Market 
Northorpe  swore  it,  and  so  stoutly  that  they 
disdained  to  admit  that  they  had  ever  hn- 
punged  the  fact.  If  any  second  couple  in 
England  had  ventured  to  claim  the  Dunmow 
Flitch  it  must  have  been  Guy  and  Sylvia 


TRANSGRESSION. 

Hathaway,  whose  names  are  to  be  seen  carved 
side  by  side,  as  they  lived,  in  a  record  men- 
tioning also  three  out  of  their  nine  children, 
on  a  stone  let  into  the  chancel  of  Market 
Northorpo  church.  Another  evident  vestige 
of  the  junior  branch  of  the  Ilathaways  is  a 
bridge,  purporting  to  have  been  erected  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Guy  Hathaway, 
paper  maker,  printer,  and  publisher— first  for 
the  traffic  of  his  mill,  and  next  for  the  gen- 
eral convenience  of  Market  No rthorpe;  and 
where,  as  mayor  of  Market  Northorpe,  the 
said  Mr.  Guy  Hathaway  headed  a  deputation 
of  his  townspeople,  who  met  and  addressed 
King  George,  when  old  instead  of  young 
was  the  adjunct  to  the  royal  name,  in  one  of 
the  good  yeoman  Sovereign's  last  peaceful 
peregrinations. 


Foo  Signals. — Mr.  Simon  Holland,  in  a 
contemporary,  thus  describes  an  apparently  use- 
ful inTcntion  : — "A  new  'fog  signal'  will  not 
sound  strange  to  those  who  have  so  often  wit- 
nessed the  fact  that  the  simplest  and  most  effect- 
ive method  of  doing  a  thing  is  frequently  the 
hist  found  out.  A  train  is  brought  to  a  stand, 
nnd  tlie  guard  goes  back  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  engineer  of  an  approaching  train.  Two 
ways  have  been  projioscd  for  the  purpose — one 
appealing  to  the  eye,  the  other  to  the  car.  I 
pro|M>>e  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  engineer 
by  placing  two  or  three  small  wedges  on  the 
rail.  The  effect  will  Im>  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  any  other  shaped  small  obstacle,  and 
will  be  such  as  to  arouse  the  engineer  even  from 
n  slumber.  If  we  should  wish  to  arouse  a  sleep- 
ing man  in  a  house  on  fire,  we  should  shake  him 
in  preference  to  any  other  method,  if  we  could 
gc*  near  him.  We  "should  appeal  to  the  strong- 
est and  acutest  sense,  by  instinct,  as  it  were. 
The  wedges  should  bo  about  three  inches  long 
and  half-an-inch  thick  at  the  head,  with  a  lead 
clip  through  them  for  fixing  to  the  rail.  They 
could  be  kept  in  a  small  'rack'  close  at  the 
guard's  band.  They  could  not  get  out  of  order, 
and  might  be  used  over  again  indefinitely.  The 
gradual  rise  of  one  end  of  the  axle,  and  then  the 
suildeu  fall,  even  though  only  a  quurtcr  of  an 
inch,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  would  produce 
effects  which  the  engineer  could  not  mistake. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  complexity  could,  if  thev 
thought  proper,  add  explosive  signals  to  go  off 


at  tho  same  time,  and  also  ignite  and  liberate 
lights  of  various  colors.  They  might  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  smell  also,  as  the  present  explosive 
fog  signals  do,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
passengers.  The  effect  of  wedges  would  be  as 
great  in  a  tunnel  or  when  a  train  was  passing  as 
under  other  circumstances." 


RAcnRL  at  Thirteen. — 44  l'uny,  meagre, 
wiry,  she  appeared  much  younger  than  she  really 
was.  She  was  dressed  in  a  short  calico  frock, 
the  pattern  of  which  was  the  common  one  of  a 
red  ground  spotted  with  white ;  the  trowsers 
were  of  the  same  material,  the  boots  of  coarse 
black  leather  scrupulously  polished.  Her  hair 
was  parted  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  hung 
down  her  shoulders  in  two  braids.  Every  thing 
about  tho  child  was  of  tho  cheapest  and  plainest 
kind ;  but  the  ensemble  conveyed  an  idea  of  the 
greatest  neatness  and  even  precision — character- 
istics for  which  she  was  always  noted.  With 
those  older  than  herself  little  Rachel  was  punc- 
tiliously polite,  and  this  manner  proceeded  more 
from  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  propriety  of 
such  conduct  than  from  lessons  received.  Sho 
was  simple  and  gravo  beyond  her  years  ;  every 
feature  of  the  long,  childish  face  bearing  an  im- 
press of  modesty,  and  even  dignity,  with  which 
education  had  little  to  do.  With  children  of  her 
own  age  she  was  |>ert,  bold,  and  capricious,  re- 
sembling rather  a  fantastic  tricky  elf  than  tho 
serious,  formal  little  dame  she  appeared  in  older 
society."— Memoirs  of  liaehel. 
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From  The  Times. 
THE  THAMES  IN  HIS  GLORY. 
Old  Father  Thames  is  now  in  his  glory. 
This  is  the  week  of  his  final  triumph.  Sunny 
or  sultry,  with  the  thermometer  at  90  in  the 
shade,  or  any  thing  you  please  in  the  sun, 
ebbing  and  flowing,  and  with  vapor  and 
smoke  above,  moving  sometimes  West  and 
sometimes  East,  the  grandsire  of  English 
streams  basks,  and  welters,  aud  wallows  in 
his  mud.  No  such  river  as  he,  Tiber  is  not 
so  yellow;  the  Hydaspes  is  not  so  turbid; 
the  Nile  is  not  so  fertilizing ;  the  Tagus  not 
so  golden ;  Acheron  is  not  so  deadly ;  and 
for  the  thirty  thousand  oxen  whose  products 
the  Greek  hero  carried  off  in  the  waters  of 
the  Alpheus  our  Thames  greedily  holds  in 
perpetual  .solution  the  products  of  twice  that 
number  of  cattle  and  a  hundred  times  that 
number  of  human  beings.  Steadily  and  so- 
berly considered,  he  is  a  wonder  of  the  world. 
He  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  this 
great  empire.  No  metropolis  but  London 
could  make  such  a  dirt,  and  foul  so  Urge  a 
wash-pot,  The  best  measure  of  things  is  in 
their  products,  and  here,  just  conveniently 
diluted,  is  the  greatest  mass  of  products  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  We  have  a  right  to  wor- 
ship him  and  adorn  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
sacred  streams.  So  we  feed  him  with  his  fa- 
vorite aliment ;  we  make  no  profane  innova- 
tions on  his  bed,  no  quays,  no  embankments, 
no  side  tunnels.  Then  how  do  we  adorn  him  ? 
We  throw  over  him,  over  his  very  mud  as 
well  ns  his  stream,  the  finest  bridges  in  the 
world, — the  triumphal  arch  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  light  festoon  of  Hungerford.  We  cover 
his  shores  with  palaces,  towers,  churches, 
gardens,  and  the  choicest  buildings  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  very  thick  of  the  reek 
and  Ktfnch  the  Legislature  settles  itself  with 
the  Primate  on  the  opposite  side.  The  law- 
yers hug  the  festering  shore ;  the  Tower  of 
Julius  frowns  over  it ;  fortunate  is  the  public 
office,  the  city  company,  the  private  mer- 
chant, who  can  sit  and  snuff  the  effluvia  of 
the  many-colored  mud-bank.  But  take  it  not 
on  trust  Go  yourself,  gentle  reader.  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  presence  of  the  King  of 
Hi  vers.  Let  your  stomach  be  neither  empty 
nor  full.  Perhaps  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and 
water,  properly  iced,  will  do  you  no  harm. 
Let  the  time  be  low  water.  Take  your  stand 
anywhere,  look  down  from  the  bridges,  de- 
scend the  stairs,  or  embark  in  a  river  steamer. 
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There  you  shall  see  in  the  brief  space  of  half 
an  hour  and  two  or  three  miles  a  hundred 
sewers  disgorging  solid  filth,  a  hundred 
chimneys  vomiting  smoke,  and  strange,  inde- 
scribable, sickening  vapors  :  a  hundred  broad 
acres  of  unnatural,  slimy  chymical  compost, 
a  hundred  pair  of  paddlewheels  stirring  up 
the  mud.    The  water — the  liquid  rather — is 


inky  black,  Naked  imps,  issuing  from  dark 
arches  or  dropping  from  coal  barges,  play  in 
mud  and  water  like  the  monster  brood  of 
the  Nile.  No  doubt  there  are  vitalities  to 
which  Thames  water  is  not  fatal. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  unclean  est,  foulest 
river,' in  the  known  world.  Perhaps  the  har- 
bor of  Marseilles  was  worse  by  the  necessity 
of  its  position,  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
dredging  and  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  di- 
vert the  city  sewage.  But  the  citizens  have 
now,  with  immense  cost,  brought  a  mountain 
torrent,  half  the  waters  of  the  Durance,  from 
a  distance  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles, 
to  a  height  of  some  400  feet  above  the  harbor, 
which  in  time  it  will  clean.  They  are  French- 
men. They  are  Frenchmen  also  who  have 
just  under-tunnelled  both  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  carried  clear  of  Paris  the  contents  of  all 
its  sewers.  Yes,  in  the  heart  of  a  million  of 
people  the  Seine  looks  much  of  a  color  with 
the  Thames  at  Maidenhead  bridge.  People, 
yes,  ladies,  bathe  in  it ;  fish  are  caught  in  it ; 
fine  linen  is  washed  in  it ;  river  weeds  grow 
in  it ;  artists  take  their  station  at  the  water's 
edge  and  draw  for  hours.  In  fact,  the  river 
is  only  a  country  cousin  who  pays  a  couple  of 
hours'  visit  to  the  city,  and  then  returns  to 
the  green  fields  with  scarcely  a  smudge  or  a 
stain. 

The  nuisance  grows  fast  III  weeds  thrive 
apace,  and  this  ill  weed,  which  has  killed  all 
other  weeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  has 
grown  very  palpably  within  a  brief  recollec- 
tion. It  is  but  the  other  day  there  was  a 
floating  bath  above  Blackfriars  bridge, — most 
Londoners  have  bathed  in  it,  and  they  will 
remember  that  the  water  was  rather  green 
than  black.  The  Thames  used  to  change  its 
liveries  with  the  seasons,  and  become  yellow 
after  much  rain.  Now  it  is  always  the  color 
of  street  sludge,  and  is  only  a  diluted  form  of 
that  ingredient  which  men  throw  into  carts 
with  wide  hollow  shovels.  What  gives  it  this 
color  and  consistency?  No  doubt,  every 
thing  that  is  abominable  in  London  finds  its 
way  into  the  Thames,— domestic  and  street^ 
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products,  the  refuse  of  gaB  and  chymical 
works,  slaughter-houses,  guano  manufactories, 
dying  and  scouring  works,  tan-pits,  and  now 
it  is  added  docks  and  warehouses.  There  arc 
all  sorts  of  contrivances  for  depositing  in  mid 
stream,  if  necessary,  in  the  night,  from  barges 
or  anyhow,  forbidden  ingredients;  and,  for 
want  of  a  better  riddance,  the  practice  is  con- 
nived at.  Nobody  can  be  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  most  deleterious  refuse 
produced  in  this  metropolis  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done  with  it. 
The  Romans  used  to  throw  all  their  broken 
pots  and  pans  into  the  Tiber  till  it  was  forbid- 
ben,  and  a  field  was  provided  instead.  There- 
upon rose  a  mountain  of  broken  crockery  that 
would  gladden  the  eyes  of  any  London  house- 
maid, as  high  as  a  tall  church  steeple,  and  a 
mile  round.  Some  of  the  mounds  in  our  new 
Battersea  Park  rest  on  a  substratum  which 
had  to  be  ladled  to  the  spot,  and  is  now  solid 
and  harmless.  But  its  look  made  one  thank- 
ful that  it  had  been  saved  from  the  Thames. 
That  is  the  usual  destination  of  every  thing 
that  cannot  otherwise  be  disposed  of.  Yet, 
there  arc  paid  officers,  and  ancient  functiona- 
ries, and  a  code  of  laws,  for  the  care  of  the 
river.  How  long  is  this  to  go  on  ?  Already 
all  who  can,  get  away  from  the  river.  The 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  put  their  foot 
into  it.  They  cannot  move.  Shall  we  con- 
gratulate the  metropolis,  or  not,  on  the  other- 
wise lamentable  fact  that  life  is  short  in  the 
younger  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
As  for  the  old  stagers,  they  have  the  constitu- 
tion of  water  rats,  and  it  is  they  who  chiefly 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  thing  being  done. 
Something,  however,  must  be  done.  We 
must  not  wait,  like  old  London,  for  a  Plague 
to  be  stopped  by  a  Great  Fire.  We  may  do 
better  with  this  metropolis  than  burn  it.  Will 
no  one  come  forward  and  tell  us  how  to  purge 
this  stream  of  pollution  ?  If  the  education 
of  the  age  is  good  for  any  thing,  it  ought  to 
be  good  for  that.  Now,  while  the  thermom- 
eter is  standing  at  90  in  the  shade,  is  the  time 
to  do  something.  By  next  Session  we  shall 
have  forgotten  nil  about  it.  t 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  SILVER  THAMES. 

Where  is  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ?  Has  the  oidium  which  has  ravaged 
the  constitutional  vineyard  of  Europe  made 
its  appearance  among  ourselves?    Has  the 


blight  attacked  our  last  and  most  promising 
experiment  in  self-government  ?  If  Mr. 
Thwaites'  Parliament  is  not  dead,  is  it 
speechless  ?  Or  is  it  only  that  the  unprofita- 
ble talk  of  our  Metropolitan  Wittenngemote 
has  at  last  wearied  even  the  long  suffering 
reporters?  The  only  thing  that  we  know 
about  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
that,  in  looking  through  the  file  of  the  last 
two  months  of  the  journal  which  devotes 
itself  to  parochial  annals,  we  miss  the  pleas- 
ant but  unprofitable  talk  of  this  famous  con- 
clave. If  we  could  believe  that  at  last  it  had 
taken  to  work  instead  of  talk,  we  might 
pluck  up  courage.  But  the  very  last  infor- 
mation which  we  can  discover  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Board  of  Works  forbids  this 
pleasing  delusion.  The  Board  is  busy  ;  it  is 
waiting  for  the  report  of  its  own  referees  on 
the  main  drainage  question ;  and  its  own 
referees  are  engaged  on  a  plan  which,  com- 
mendable as  it  may  seem,  is  precisely  that 
which  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  actually 
passed  to  prohibit.  "  The  plan  of  the  referees 
of  the  Board, "  it  was  officially  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago,  "  is  inconsistent  with  the  Act 
which  requires  that  the  Thames  shall  be  puri- 
fied and  that  the  sewage  should  be  discharged 
without  the  Metropolitan  area."  If  it  is  true 
that  the  official  referees  are  now  engaged  on 
a  new  plan  of  which  all  that  is  told  us  is  that 
it  does  not  contemplate  purifying  the  Thames 
— that  it  does  propose  to  discharge  the 
metropolitan  sewage  into  the  Thames — and 
that  it  is  absolutely  illegal— it  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  this  is  all  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  from  the  representative  wisdom  of 
London.  In  the  fourth  year  of  their  existence, 
the  Board  has  not  only  done  nothing,  but  all 
that  it  is  said  to  contemplate  is  to  perpetuate 
the  very  evil  which  it  was  actually  called  into 
existence  to  remedy.  All  that  they  can  sug- 
gest is  an  illegal  scheme.  To  elect  a  dictator 
to  do  nothing  is  bad  enough,  but  to  find  that 
we  have  erected  a  tyranny  only  to  sell  us  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  is  still  more  appall- 
ing. After  four  years  of  rival  plans  and 
cross  references,  to  be  assured  that  all  the 
official  referees  can  do  is  to  devise  a  final 
scheme  by  which  the  sewage  of  London  is  to 
be  henceforth  carried  into  the  Thames  within 
sight  and  smell  of  the  whole  metropolis,  is  a 
triumph  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  our  re- 
presentatives which  requires  to  be  brought 

iuto  prominent  notice.   Nor  is  the  danger 
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only  contingent.  Last  week  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  ordered  new  works, 
which  are  to  cost  only  £50,000,  by  which 
several  of  the  largest  sewers  are  to  be  per- 
manently carried  still  deeper  into  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  new  philoso- 
phic light  has  arisen  which  assures  us  that 
the,  Thames  does  not  emit  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  gas  evolved,  we  are  assured, 
is  not  inflammable.  Dr.  Odling  having  tried 
to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  and  having  failed, 
we  must  conclude  that  its  peculiar  ordor  is 
not  unwholesome  at  alL 

Here  we  join  issue.  We  "  ask  not  proud 
philosophy  to  tell  us  what  thou  art"  A  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
We  give  up  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A 
stink  by  any  other  name  is  still  a  stench. 
One  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil told  us  some  years  ago  that  he  found  the 
air  of  Smithfield,  after  a  summer's  market, 
particularly  invigorating  and  refreshing.  He 
rejoiced  in  inhaling  the  balmy  odors  of  the 
gully  holes  of  Cow  Cross.  And  there  is  a 
story  in  one  of  the  natural  history  books, 
about  a  dog  of  the  Spitz  breed  who  used  to 
frequent  a  tallow  melter's  manufactory  for 
the  express  purpose  of  sniffing  the  savory 
fumes  of  that  delicious  process.  Tastes,  we 
know,  differ ;  but  the  scent  of  the  Thames  is 
not  a  matter  of  theory.  That  some  people 
may  like  it  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  that  it  is 
the  perfume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  we 
are  not  compelled  to  assert ;  but  that  it  is  a 
decided  stink  few  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
deny.  To  some  peculiar  noses  a  stink  may 
be  agreeable,  and  it  may  be  very  healthy ; 
and  we  know  that  chemistry  can  extract  the 
most  delicious  essences  from  all  sorts  of  pu- 
trefactions and  decompositions.  Millefleur 
may  be  the  ultimate  residuum  of  a  knacker's 
yard.  But  it  is  of  the  intermediate  processes 
that  we  complain ;  and  they  are  decidedly  un- 
pleasant   Most  fortunately  this  is  the  season 
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stand  what  goal-fever  was,  so  we  are  not 
without  a  certain  fearful  yet  animating  ex- 
pectation  that,  if  we  must  come  to  the  final 
proof,  the  Speaker  taken  with  vomiting — 
Committees  dispersed  by  universal  diarrhcea 
— and  the  leaders  of  all  Parliamentary  parties 
experimentally  acquainted  with  at  least  one 
instalment  of  low  typhus — will  some  day 
furnish  a  crucial  experiment  of  the  healthiness 
of  the  Thames  stenches  which  will  bring  a 
melancholy  conviction  with  it. 

The  present  season  is  likely  enough  to  test 
the  question  satisfactorily.  The  more  than 
Indian  heat  tells  on  the  father  of  British 
streams.  It  reeks  and  steams  famously. 
Pregnant  with  disease,  and  perhaps  with 
death,  the  concentrated  essence  of  cholera  is 
wafted  into  the  lungs  of  Parliament  and 
Greenwich  parties.  This  must  do  its  work  in 
responsible  quarters.  The  Thames  will  be 
purified ;  and  if  it  is  at  the  cost  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  official  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic safety,  they  will  only  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  the  pain  which  Parliament  neglect 
entails.  If  Parliament  can  only  be  made  to 
interfere  by  its  own  decimation,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  the  dreadful  sacrifice. 
Homer's  plague  began  upon  mules  and  dogs. 
It  is  only  right  that  they  who  are  incredulous 
or  neglectful  of  the  seeds  of  pestilence  should 
be  the  first  to  suffer  from  it. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
so  is  a  little  of  sanitary  science.  Our  pres- 
ent dangers  arise  from  a  partial  and  inade- 
quate application  of  this  very  sanitary  sci- 
ence. Thirty  years  ago,  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don was  comparatively  a  pure  stream.  Our 
present  evil  arises  from  an  insufficient  and 
incomplete  appreciation  of  sanitary  necessi- 
ties.   We  have  learned  something,  but  be- 


cause we  have  stopped  short  in  the  applica- 
tion of  our  knowledge,  we  are  where  we  are. 
Thirty  years  ago  water-closets  were  a  luxury 
— almost  every  house  had  its  separate  and 


of  the  year  for  conducting  the  inquiry  into  I  independent  cesspool.    Every  house,  to  be 


the  ultimate  healthfulness  of  Thames  impuri- 
ties in  a  satisfactory  way.  Most  of  us  are 
privileged  with  at  least  one  annual  jaunt  to 


sure,  incorporated  its  own  private  reservoir 
of  disease  and  stench.  The  evil  was  intoler- 
able— water-closets  were  inevitable— and  so 


Greenwich  or  Richmond.  It  matters  not  J  we  determined  to  have  one  common  cesspool 
which  way  we  go—the  Thames  fragrance  is  in  the  Thames.  But  this  common  cesspool 
not  to  be  avoided.  Black  wall  cannot  intensify  is  an  evil  worse  than  twenty  thousand  private 
it — Chelsea  and  Battersea  cannot  dilute  it  cesspools  of  thirty  years  ago.  They  were  at 
It  wafts  its  fragrance  into  the  Archiepiscopal 
palace — its  subtle  delicacies  penetrate  into 
the  halls  of  the  Legislature.  We  have  but 
one  hope,  though  a  ghastly  one.    Just  as  the 


least  closed— this  is  open.  We  have  shown 
that  we  can  drain  all  the  exuvia?  of  every 
house  in  London  into  one  general  reser 
the  very  same  process  which  has 
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least,  we  must  intercept  ever)*  drain,  public 
or  private,  which  enters  the  river ;  and  the 
con^.its  of  these  drains  must  be  carried  un- 
der cover  to  the  sea.  There  k  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  demand  of  science  that  this  sew- 
age should  in  some  way  be  utilized ;  for 
simply  to  throw  away  the  rich  manure  of  all 
London  is  an  act  of  economical  profligacy. 
But  to  pretend  that  by  any  means  short  of 
this  the  plague  can  be  stopped,  is  only  a 
treason  and  insult  to  common  sense,  as  direct 
and  palpable  as  to  say  that  the  Thames  does 
not  want  purifying.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as 
Dr.  Odling  suggests,  that  part  of  the  defile- 
ment of  the  Thames  arises  from  the  mud 
banks,  and  that  this  might,  and  perhaps 
must,  be  remedied  by  embankments;  but 
unless  he  is  prepared  openly  to  say  that  sew- 
age-water is  not  pestilential,  his  argument  is 
quite  beside  the  real  and  immediate  ques- 
tion, which  is,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  results 
of  the  water-closet  system,  now  in  its  perfec- 
tion both  for  good  and  for  evil. 


If  we  can  drain  a  house  we  can  drain  a  city. 
The  process  is  precisely  and  strictly  identical. 
It  requires  absolutely  no  engineering  skill  to 
pronounce  on  the  possibility  of  conveying  the  I 
sewage  of  the  Thames  in  a  copious  parallel 
stream — if  need  be,  as  wide  and  deep  as  the 
Thames  itself,  but  air-tight— into  the  sea.  It 
is  a  mere  question  of  expense— the  thing  it- 
self is,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  perfectly  and 
palpably  practicable.  All  subsidiary  ques- 
tions of  deodorization,  storm  falls,  and  inter- 
cepting sewers,  on  this  or  that  level,  are 
quite  subordinate  to  the  main  necessity. 
The  problem  may  be  a  very  large  one  and  a 
decidedly  expensive  one,  but  it  is  simplicity 
itself.  And  we  are  only  losing  time  if  we 
look  at  it  under  any  other  aspect  than  in  its 
simplicity.  To  do  less  than  construct  one 
huge  cloaca,  air-tight,  and  ending  in  the  sea, 
and  nowhere  short  of  the  sea,  is  but  to  blink 
the  ultimate  necessity  of  the  case.  No  sci- 
entific dodges  which  pretend  to  defecate  and 
deodorize  the  sewage  of  London,  and  to  em- 
ploy those  ingenious  processes  under  our 
noses,  are  to  be  attended  to.  We  no  more 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  discharging  puri- 
fied sewage  water  into  the  Thames  than  we 
do  in  the  alleged  harmlessness  of  the  exist- 
ing Thames  vapors.  Nor  are  we  prepared 
to  believe  in  the  pretended  comparative 
harmlessness  of  the  Btorm  water.  If  any  of 
the  surface  drainage  of  London  is  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  Thames,  its  purification  is  incom- 
plete. The  drainage  of  the  streets  is  full  of 
corruption,  in  the  shape  of  horse-dung  and 
vegetable  matters.  Not  a  single  pint  of  the 
sewage  of  London  must  be  allowed  entrance 
into  the  Thames :  and  any  scheme  which, 
under  any  pretence,  permits  a  single  sewer, 
or  manufactory,  or  pol luted  dock  to  infect 
the  river  is  a  mockery  and  delusion.  We 
owe  the  present  state  of  the  Thames  to  our 
water-closet  system  and  to  improvements  in 
the  sewers;  and  unless  we  are  sensitively 
alive  to  the  danger  of  half-measureS  and  to 
"  scientific  expedients,"  the  last  state  of  the 
Thames  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  In  one 
only  way  can  the  Thames  be  purified — it  is, 
we  repeat,  the  most  costly,  but  the  simplest 
conceivable.  Naturally  enough  we  have  been 
trying  to  ]>ersuade  ourselves  that  half-meas- 
ures will  do.  We  have  wasted  time  enough 
in  disputing  about  outfalls  at  Greenwich,  or 
Erith,  or  Gravesend.  The  whole  discussion 
is  simply  nugatory.    From  Twickenham,  at 


PIFF-PIFF!  AN  ODE  TO  THE  THAMES. 
Tiff,  piff-piff,  piff,  plff-piff ! 

Thou  noisome  Thames  River, 
When  I  thy  stench  sniff,  piff! 

I  shudder  and  shiver. 
Piff,  piff-piff!  how  horrid 

Is  thy  filth,  thick  as  cream, 
Baked  by  Summer's  sun  torrid. 

It  reeks  with  foul  steam  ! 

Piff,  piff-piff!  what  fetor  ! 

Than  a  sewer  no  sweeter, 
Piff,  piff!  thou  art  meeter 

To  spread  o'er  the  field, 
Where  the  grass  and  the  wheat  are 

Rich  harvests  to  yield, 
Than  piff-piff!  by  paddle 

Or  oar  to  be  stirred  ; 
Piff-piff !  than  eggs  addle 

Thou  art  worse,  on  my  word  ! 

Father  Thames — piff!  the  color 

Of  Tiber  is  yellow  ; 
Thine  is  darker  and  duller, 

Thou  nasty  old  fellow. 
Piff,  piff-piff!  what  liquor 

Thou  pour'st  from  thine  urn  ! 
Which  still  growing  thicker, 

The— piff !— steamers  churn. 

Piff,  piff!  with  diseases 

Thou  loadest  the  breezes  ; 
And— piff ! — a  man  sneezes 

Ham  by  thee  who  goes  ; 
The  scent  of  thee  seizes 

So  strong  on  the  nose, 
Piff,  piff!  who'll  deliver 

Piff!  London  from  pest, 
And — piff! — loathsome  River, 

Piff !  cleanse  thy  foul  breast  ? 

— Punch. 
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THE  VICTIM  OF  CHANCERY. 
BY  MARK  LEMON. 

Mary  F  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  a 

very  early  aire.  Her  maternal  grandmother, 
with  whom  she  had  resided  from  infancy,  was 
a  proud,  stern,  and  selfish  woman,  little  calcu- 
lated to  secure  either  the  affection  or  obedi- 
ence of  an  impulsive  and  wilful  child,  like 
Mary  F  .  The  consequence  was,  that  al- 
though the  two  Iked  beneath  the  same  roof, 
their  intercourse  was  unfrequent  and  con- 
strained ;  and  as  Mary  approached  to  woman- 
hood their  estrangement  became  greater.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  gossips  of 
Bilberry  were  one  morning  full)  employed  in 
narrating  to  all  who  would  listen  to  them  the 

particular!  of  the  elopement  of  Mary  F  

with  the  young  lieutenant  of  Dragoons  re- 
cently quartered  at  the  Hed  Lion.  The  young 
soldier  had  been  attracted  no  less  by  the  well- 
known  wealth  of  Mary's  grandmother  than 
by  the  pretty  face  and  graceful  form  of  Mary 
herself ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  his 
mercenary  hopes,  they  were  not  fated  to  be 
realized,  for  the  old  lady  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  so  scandalised  by  her  grandchild's  con- 
duct, that  from  that  hour  to  the  day  of  her 
death  she  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
either  with  Mary  or  her  husband. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  the  regiment  of 
Lieutenant  B  was  ordered  to  the  Penin- 
sular, whither  Mary  accompanied  her  husband. 
The  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  she  had  to 
encounter  soon  had  a  fatal  result,  and  Mary 
died,  after  giving  birth  to  a  girl.  The  infant 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  one 
Sergeant  Byers,  who  tended  it  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  mother,  and,  when  the  father  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle,  refused  to  part  with  the 
child,  and  ultimately  brought  it  with  her  to 
England,  when  the  Peace  was  proclaimed. 
The  friends  of  Lieutenant  B   readily  al- 
lowed the  poor  orphan  to  remain  with  its 
kind  nurse,  who  was  more  than  compensated 
by  a  small  allowance  made  by  the  family  of 
the  father,  and  the  affection  of  her  little 
proteye'e,  whom  she  had  called  Mary,  after  its 
mother. 

Time  passed  on,  and  little  Mary  grew  into 
maidenhood — a  fragile,  gentle  creature,  that 
seemed  to  look  upon  sorrow  as  its  heritage. 
The  friends  of  her  father  had  long  ceased  to 
take  an  interest  in  her  fate,  and  she  waa 
generally  considered  by  every  one  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sergeant  Byers.  Among 


the  visitors  of  her  foster-mother  was  Thomas 
Brown,  a  kind  and  somewhat  simple  young 
man,  who  followed  the  then  well-paid  and 
reputable  trade  of  a  tailor.  His  quiet  man- 
ners soon  made  an  impression  on  the  gentle 
heart  of  Mary ;  and  he  in  his  turn  found  no 
place  so  agreeable  to  him  as  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Byers. 

A  great  day  was  the  5th  of  March,  18 — , 
for  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Brown  and  Mary  B  .     About  eleven 

o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day 
not  a  first-floor  window  in  the  whole  street 
but  teemed  with  human  heads,  principally  be- 
longing to  the  gentler  sex.  It  is  wonderful 
the  interest  women  take  in  a  wedding.  They 
may  know  nothing  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom nevertheless  they  evince  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings  as  they  possibly 
could  do  if  the  happy  pair  were  their  nearest 
kith  and  kin.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  univer- 
sal benevolence  of  the  female  character;  for, 
as  marriage  is  the  "  be-all  and  the  end-all "  of 
a  woman's  life,  from  eighteen  to — (well!  I 
know  not  where  to  set  the  limit),  every 
daughter  of  Eve  rejoices  when  a  sister  has 
achieved  her  destiny.  How  the  news  of  a 
wedding  spreads  through  a  neighborhood  is 
to  me  a  marvel,  for,  let  such  an  intended 
event  be  a  sworn  secret  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  I  would  wager  a  pair  of 
gloves  that  when  a  happy  day  arrives,  not  a 
housemaid  in  the  neighborhood  but  is  cogni- 
sant of  the  fact.    It  must  be  from  sympathy. 

Well,  when  the  hackney-coach  arrived,  and 
its  jingling  steps  fell  down,  ringing,  as  it  were, 
a  rude  marriage-peal,  the  excitement  was  in- 
tense. What  straining  of  necks,  nodding  of 
heads,  and  waving  of  handerchiefs,  as  the 
gallant  tailor  led  forth  Mrs.  Byers,  and  the 
old  sergeant,  spruce  as  on  drill,  handed  into 
the  dear  old  roomy  hackney-coach,  the  bride, 
all  blushes  and  white  bows.  There  was  a 
tuneful  cheer — tuneful  with  women's  voices, 
as  the  "  leathern  convenience  "  rumbled  up 
the  street.  The  weather-beaten  Jarvey  seemed 
to  have  thawed  his  face  for  the  occasion,  and 
beamed  with  smiles  as  though  he  sat  upon  a 
Lord  Mayor's  hammer-cloth,  instead  of  a  mat 
of  straw.  The  pew-opener  and  beadle  were 
heartily  glad  to  see  the  young  couple ;  and 
the  latter  functionary  had  done  honor  to  the 
occasion  by  putting  on  his  Sunday  coat  and 
cocked  hat,  and  appeared  just  as  he  would 
have  done  had  it  been  a  lord  s  wedding,  in- 
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stead  of  a  tailor's ;  the  only  perceptible  differ- 
ence was,  that  he  had  not  taken  his  chin  to 
the  barber's ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  Ban- 
guine  complexion,  that  did  not  signify  so 
much.  Mar)'  was  a  favorite  parishioner  with 
the  clergyman  ;  and  the  reverend  gentleman 
read  the  service  very  impressively,  and  made 
the  bridegroom  clearly  comprehend  the  re- 
sponsibilities he  was  incurring.  Poor  Mary 
looked  to  need  more  than  ever  the  support 
she  had  obtained ;  and  though  she  did  smile 
once  or  twice,  the  faint  expression  faded  like 
breath  from  a  mirror.  Yet  she  was  happy, 
very  happy,  in  her  quiet,  gentle  way,  but  she 
seemed  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  future. 

When  they  got  home  again  there  was  quite 
an  avenue  of  neighbors,  extending  from  the 
kerb-stone  to  the  door-step,  through  which 
they  had  to  pass;  the  bridegroom  gasping 
out  as  many  M  thank  you's  "  as  he  could,  in 
return  for  the  good  wishes  uttered  by  the 
little  crowd.  Hie  wedding-dinner  was  not, 
of  course,  splendid,  but,  to  quote  Sergeant 
Byer* — "  it  was  prime  ;  "  and,  though  Mary 
could  noi  eat  any  thing,  weeks  had  passed  be- 
fore Mrs.  Byers  had  finished  sounding  the 
praises  of  the  oaked  potatoes. 

And  Mary  and  her  husband  lived  very 
happily  together,  humbly  but  contentedly,  un- 
til it  was  found  out  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  the 
heiress  of  Bilberry. 

How  that  was  discovered  you  are  now  to 
hear. 

Death  had  been  busy  in  the  little  town  of 
Bilberry,  and  had  garnered,  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  Mr.  Jonathan  Trail,  attorn ey-at-law, 
and  for  many  years  confidential  adviser  to 
half  the  population  of  Bilberry.  The  funeral 
had  been  "  performed,"  and  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  deceased  gentleman  were 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  listening  to 
his  last  will  and  testament. 

As  Mr.  Robert  Nailer,  late  copying-clerk  to 
the  deceased,  had  no  interest  in  the  impor- 
tant document  then  under  perusal  above 
stairs,  he  had  taken  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  office,  and,  resting  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  endeavored  to  read  upon  his  blotting- 
pad  his  own  future  destiny.  To  think  of  oc- 
cupying the  shoes  of  his  late  employer  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  as  Mr.  Nailer  had, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  and  fortunately  for 
the  people  of  Bilberry,  distinguished  himself 
by  sundry  acts  of  blackguardism,  which  had 
rendered  his  reputation  the  reverse  of  a  sweet- 


smelling  odor  in  the  nostrils  of  his  master's 
clients.  No !  he  felt  that  he  must  seek  else- 
where a  sphere  of  action ;  and  London  ap- 
peared to  him  the  largest  field  of  operation. 

But  how  to  make  a  beginning  ? — His  ready 
money  amounted  to  a  sum  somewhat  under 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  only  friend  he  knew, 
who  would  lend  him  a  shilling,  was  that  uni- 
versal uncle  who  originally  came  from  Lom- 
bardy.  A  silver  watch,  and  sundry  trumpery 
rings  and  ornaments,  were  the  only  things  he 
had  likely  to  move  the  cautious  Lombardian. 
What  was  to  be  done,  or  who  was  to  be  done, 
he  cared  not  The  blotting-paper  seemed  to 
have  absorbed  all  his  hopes,  so  he  looked  up 
at  the  ceiling,  which  only  presented  a  dusky 
blank.  From  the  ceiling  his  eye  wandered 
to  the  shelf,  supporting  numerous  japan  boxes 
— some  of  them  exhausted,  others  inexhausti- 
ble mines  of  wealth  to  the  successor,  whoever 
he  might  be,  of  the  late  Mr.  Trail.  At  length 
Mr.  Nailer  remembered,  among  the  last 
official  acts  of  his  deceased  master,  and  in 
which  he,  Mr.  Nailer,  had  been  concerned, 
was  the  examination  of  certain  dusty  papers, 
referring  to  a  considerable  amount  of  prop- 
erty, situate  in  the  said  township  of  Bilberry. 
He  remembered,  also,  that  the  late  Mr.  Trail 
had  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  present 
occupier's  title  thereto ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  rightful  owner's  inteiests,  one  Orcus 
served  the  attorney  with  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus — and  so  terminated  for  the  time 
being,  further  speculation  upon  the  subject. 
It  now  occurred  to  Mr.  Nailer  that  nobody 
was  likely  to  inquire  after  these  papers,  and, 
as  there  might  be  a  chancer}'  suit  wrapped  up 
in  them,  he,  should  be  doing  good  possibly  to 
himself,  and  no  serious  injury  to  anybody  that 
he  knew  of,  if  he  included  the  said  papers 
among  his  own  baggage.  As  there  was  no 
one  present  to  argue  the  propriety  of  the  act 
with  him,  he  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  removing  the  dusty  papers  from 
one  of  the  aforesaid  tin  boxes,  conveyed  the 
samo  to  the  depths  of  a  niangy  hair-trunk, 
emblazoned  with  "  Bobcrt  Nailer,"  in  round- 
headed  brass  nails. 

It  is  said  that  rats  have,  by  instinct, 
knowledge  of  a  falling  house  or  a  sinking 
vessel,  and  very  naturally  endeavor  to  escape 
a  catastrophe.  So  rt  was  with  Mr.  Robert 
Nailer.  He  knew,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"  that  he  should  be  scuttled  "  as  soon  as  the 

executors  had  done  with  him  ;  and  therefore 
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he  preferred  selecting  his  own  time  of  de- 
parture, instead  of  waiting  to  be  expelled. 
It  was  from  this  determination  that  he  and 
his  mangy  trunk  were  one  morning  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  roof  of  the  stage-coach  then 
plying  between  London  and  Bilberry,  and 
which,  after  a  journey  of  five  hours,  arrived 
safely  at  that  comfortable  hostel,  the  Old  Bell, 
Holbom. 

Mr.  Nailer's  first  business,  after  his  arrival 
in  London  (having  "  remembered  the  coach- 
man," very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  that 
worthy),  was  to  convey  himself  and  his  trunk 
to  a  coffee-house  in  Fetter  Lane,  where,  on  a 
former  visit  to  the  Great  Metropolis,  he  had 
found  cheap  and  not  over-cleanly  quarters. 
Mr.  Nailer  immediately  proceeded  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  muffin  and  a  pint  of  indescrib- 
able mixture,  called  coffee,  but  which  emitted 
an  odor  savoring  much  more  of  burnt  horse- 
beans  than  the  aromatic  berry  of  the  East 
His  frugal  repast  ended,  Mr.  Nailer  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  busied  himself  in 
compiling  an  advertisement,  the  subject  of 
which  had  occupied  his  thoughts  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  journey  from  Bilberry. 
The  effects  of  the  remarkable  composition 
were  made  apparent  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  through  the  agency  of  our  old 
friend  Sergeant  Byers. 

The  gallant  sergeant  had  retired  from  the 
army  on  a  pension  of  half-a-crown  a  day. 
Nevertheless,  being  of  an  active  turn  of  mind 
and  body,  he  had  sought  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  his  existence  by  running  of  mes- 
sages, beating  carpets,  and  ]>erforming  other 
business  connected  with  the  profession  of  a 
light  porter ;  thus  maintaining  an  indepen- 
dent position,  and  henefiting  himself  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  As  the  morning  generally 
sufficed  for  the  performance  of  his  day's 
labors,  the  sergeant  was  accustomed  to  resort 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Balsover  Arms,  and 
there,  over  a  modest  half-pint  of  porter,  a 
pipe,  and  the  newspaper,  satisfy  his  mina  as 
to  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  and  of  things 
in  general.  On  the  day  following  Mr.  Nail- 
er's arrival  in  London  the  sergeant  was  thus 
employed,  when  he  laid  down  his  pipe  very 
suddenly,  and  seizing  the  paper  with  both 
hands,  appeared  to  be  fearful  of  losing  his 
hold  upon  some  valuable  piece  of  information. 
After  a  careful  re-perusal  of  the  interesting 
passage,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  with  the 
newspaper,  leaving  porter  and  pipe  both  un- 


finished, and  entirely  forgetful  of  his  little 
carpet  cap,  which  he  had  taken  off  and  laid 
upon  the  bench  beside  him.  Bareheaded  and 
excited,  he  hurried  through  the  streets  to  the 
shop  of  Thomas  Brown,  and  arrived  there  in 
such  a  state  of  breathlessness  and  exhaustion, 
that  he  could  only  point  to  the  newspaper, 
and  exclaim,  u  Look  at  that !  "  The  alarmed 
tailor  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

M  If  the  child,  or  children  (if  any)  of  Mary 
F  ,of  Bilberry,  who  in  the  year  18 — mar- 
ried Lieutenant  B  ,  of  —  IVagoons,  and 

who  is  supposed  to  have  Hied  abroad,  will 
apply  to  Lex — (in  the  first  instance  by  letter 
only,  franco) — Fetter  Lane,  he  or  she,  or 
they  (as  the  case  may  be),  will  hear  of  some- 
thing greatly  to  his,  or  her,  or  their  advan- 
tage." 

When  the  tailor  had  finished,  he  looked  to 
the  sergeant  for  a  solution  of  the  enigma. 
Mr.  Byers,  having  recovered  his  breath,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
mystery. 

"I  knew  it  !w  he  exclaimed.  "I  knew  it 
must  come  some  day !  She's  owned  by  her  un- 
natural relations,  and  they're  about  to  do  her 
justice  at  last.  Go  and  break  it  gently  to 
Mary,  and  get  tea  ready ;  and  I'll  run  home 
for  Mrs.  Byers,  and  get  my  cap  from  the 
Balsover  Arms,  and  we'll  hold  a  council  of 
war  on  the  matter." 

The  tailor  did  break  it  gently  to  his  wife, 
who,  nevertheless,  was  ready  to  faint  at  the 
intelligence — so  was  Mrs.  Byers, but  was  pre- 
vented going  quite  off  by  a  very  unparlia- 
mentary remark  of  the  excited  sergeant. 

The  council  was  held;  and  after  the  con- 
sumption of  much  tea  on  the  part  of  the 
tailor  and  the  ladies,  and  a  pardonable 
amount  of  tobacco  and  gin-and-water  on  that 
of  Mr.  Byers,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  un- 
known "Lex,"  and  posted  forthwith,  duly 
reaching  its  destination  in  Fetter  Lane  by  the 
first  delivery. 

This  immediate  reply  exceeded  Mr.  Nailer's 
most  sanguine  hopes  ;  and  he  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  by  adding  an  egg  and  a 
rasher  of  bacon  to  his  matutinal  meal.  He 
proceeded  next  to  thavc  and  dress  himself, 
putting  as  much  respectibility  into  his  face  as 
it  was  capable  of  containing,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Brown. 
Had  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  put  in  an 
appearance  at  that  humble  abode,  he  could 
not  have  been  received  with  more  breaU^* 
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deference  than  was  Mr.  Nailer.  Mr.  Nailer 
did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  effect  his  presence 
produced,  and  of  course  gave  himself  the  full 
benefit  of  it.  He  tried  to  look  as  though  all 
the  tin  boxes  at  Bilberry  were  under  his  con- 
trol, and  that  there  was  a  balance  standing  in 
the  name  of  Robert  Nailer  at  some  banker's, 
that  would  make  any  suspicion  of  his  disinter- 
estedness an  insult  to  our  common  nature,  in 
its  most  prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Nailer 
glanced  his  eye  round  the  tailor's  shop,  and 
saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  man 
had  credit,  if  he  had  not  money;  and  he 
secretly  resolved  to  set  off  a  suit  of  clothes 
against  his  prospective  costs.  Mr.  Nailer 
proceeded  to  examine  and  cross-examine  the 
Browns  and  the  Byers,  occasionally  referring 
to  the  bundle  of  dusty  papers  which  he  had 
abstracted  from  the  office  at  Bilberry.  Mr. 
Nailer  professed  to  have  hopes — great  hopes 
— that  he  had  found  "  the  parties  "  he  had 
been  so  desirous  to  discover ;  in  fact,  after 
seeing  the  certificate  of  marriage  between 

Mary  F         and  Lieut.  B  ,  he  had  no 

douht  but  he  should  have  the  happiness  to 
put  Mary  in  possession  of  her  great-grand- 
mother's property,  at  present  so  unjustly  en- 
joyed by  44  other  parties."  Mr.  Nailer  was 
prepared  to  do  this  merely  for  costs  out  of 
pocket,  being  content  to  leave  any  further 
remuneration  to  the  generosity  of  the  Browns, 
who  were  too  grateful  for  this  disinterested- 
ness not  to  promise  a  very  liberal  per-centage. 
Mr.  Nailer  then  made  an  appointment  for  the 
succeeding  day,  just  hinting,  whilst  he  grasped 
Brown's  hand  as  he  lingered  on  the  door- 
step, that  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  a  trifle, 
say  twenty  pounds,  ready  on  the  morrow  for 
counsel's  fees  and  other  preliminary  matters. 
The  tailor  returned  to  his  wife  and  friends, 
rather  staggered  by  the  amount  of  the  trifle 
Mr.  Nailer  required  ;  but  another  44  council  " 
was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Byers 
should  wait  upon  a  neighbor  (reported  to 
have  loOO  in  the  bank),  and,  by  offering  him 
a  share  in  the  golden  harvest,  obtain  the 
means  to  set  the  legal  reapers  to  work. 

The  moneyed  neighbor  was  of  a  speculative 
turn  of  mind,  and,  having  gained  a  prize  in 
the  lottery,  had  believed  ever  since  that  he 
was  to  make  a  fortune  by  luck,  and  not  by 
labor.  The  proposition,  therefore,  of  Mr. 
Byers  was  so  far  entertained  that  the  twenty 
pounds  were  advanced,  and  duly  handed  to 
Mr.  Nailer  in  the  morning,  after  that  person 
had  strengthened  his  conviction  of  the  justice 


of  Mrs.  Brown's  claim  by  another  perusal  or 
the  marriage  certificate,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  Burton  ale,  which  a  thirst,  consequent  upon 
a  breakfast  of  Yarmouth  bloaters,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  solicit. 

Mr.  Nailer's  next  step  was  to  qualify  him- 
self for  "  a  gentleman,  one,*  &c. ;  and  at  the 
time  at  which  we  write,  an  admission  on  the 
rolls  was  no  very  difficult  matter.  Being 
duly  qualified  to  practise,  he  did  so :  and 
with  what  result ! 

Some  few  years  ago  I  attended  a  police- 
court  in  London,  to  make  a  declaration  as  to 
the  truth  of  some  official  documents.  My 
business  was  over,  but  1  remained  seated  at 
the  attorney's  table — for  I  confess  that  a 
police-office  has  for  me  a  strong  though  pain- 
ful fascination.  Phases  of  life  are  exhibited 
there  so  terrible,  from  their  misery  and  crime, 
that  they  reprove  the  selfish  indifference 
which,  contented  with  its  own  happier  for- 
tunes, never  seeks  to  know  the  wretchedness 
which  may  be  alleviated,  or  the  ignorance 
which  might  be  tutored  into  good.  I  have 
felt  that  reproof,  and  have  listened  to  narra- 
tives of  error,  crime,  and  misery,  to  strengthen 
my  resolves  for  a  better  future. 

I  was  seated,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  table  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  attorneys  attending 
the  court.  Two  other  persons  also  occupied 
seats,  and  from  their  appearance  I  concluded 
they  were  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law. 
One  was  rather  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
neatness  of  his  dress  and  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  low  cunning;  the  other  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  much  good-nature  and 
benevolence. 

44  The  next  case,"  said  the  clerk ;  and  a 
pale-faced,  meek-looking  woman  was  placed 
at  the  front  of  the  bar.  Her  dress,  a  faded 
black  bonnet  with  a  ragged  veil — a  shawl,  so 
soiled  and  tattered,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
guess  at  its  original  color  or  texture — a  rusty 
gown  so  thin  and  threadbare  that  it  clung 
about  the  wasted  limbs  beneath  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  their  only  covering. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

She  answered  in  a  voice  so  44  gentle  and 
low,"  that  it  was  scarcely  audible. 

14  Who  is  the  complainant  ?  "  inquired  the 
magistrate. 

'4 1  am,  sir,"  said  the  cunning  gentleman. 
44  The  woman  at  the  bar,  your  worship,  is 
continually  calling,  not  only  at  my  office,  but 
at  my  private  residence,  and  creating  a  dis- 
turbance." 
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She  create  a  disturbance,  with  that  feeble 
voice — that  emaciated  body  ! 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge  ?  * 
asked  the  magistrate.  » 

"  I  only  want  my  jmpers,  sir,"  said  the 
woman.  "  He's  my  lawyer,  sir,  and  he  won't 
give  me  my  j>apers." 

"  What  papers  ?  "  inquired  the  magistrate. 
"  The  paj)ers  of  my  property,  sir.    I  only 
want  them,  sir,"  answered  the  woman,  in  the 
tame  feeble  voice. 

"  The  fact  is,  your  worship,"  said  the  cun- 
ning gentleman,  ■  I  have  been  concerned  for 
this  woman  in  an  attempt  to  establish  some 
fancied  claim  which  she  has  upon  some  pro- 
perty at  Bilberry.  I  have  expended  much 
money — hem  ! " 

"  Which  I  have  given  you,"  said  the  wo- 
man.   "  Three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 


book,  and  something  which  looked  like  a 
very  little  brief. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  go  into  these  matters," 
exclaimed  the  cunning  gentleman,  "  I  am  to 
be  found  at  my  office  every  day  from  nine 
till  five.  Will  this  woman' promise  not  to 
create  any  further  disturbance  at  my 
house  ?  " 

M  I  have  no  doubt  she  will,"  said  the  mag- 
istrate. "You  will  promi.se  this,  will  you 
not?" 

"  I  never  did,  sir ;  and  I  will  promise  ;  but 

my  papers  " 

"  Are  yours  for  fifty  pounds ;  or  perhaps 
this  gentleman  Mill  advance  it,"  said  >Ir. 
Nailer  (for  it  was  he),  bowing  lo  the  poor 
woman's  advocate. 

The  magistrate  here  interposed,  and,  hav- 
ing again  exacted  a  promise  that  no  further 
annoyance  should  be  attempted,  dismissed 
the  complaint.  Mr.  Nailer  bowed  to  the 
bench,  and  retired,  looking  around  him  as 


air !— and  now  he  won't  go  on  with  the  suit,  j  he  re,reated,  as  though  to"  enjov  the  mute 
or  give  me  my  papers.    We  hare  parted  applause  which  he  considered  his  forbearance 


with  every  thing  we  have  in  the  world.  We 
have  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rags  to  sleep 

upon — nothing  to  eat  "   Her  tears  made 

her  silent. 

"  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  con- 
tinued the  cunning  gentleman  ;  "  and  (though 
it's  not  for  me  to  tell  your  worship  what  is 
your  worship's  business)  nothing  to  do  with 
your  worship.  I  don't  wish  to  be  hard  with 
the  woman.  If  she'll  only  promise  not  to 
molest  me  again,  I  will  not  press  the 
charge." 

M  But  will  you  give  me  my  papers  ?  "  urged 
the  woman. 

"If  you  give  me  fifty  pounds,  I  will;  not 
without,"  said  the  cunning  gentleman 


had  merited. 

"  You  can  go !  "  said  the  clerk,  in  a  loud, 
official  tone. 

But  the  woman  still  lingered,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  magistrate,  whilst  she 
mechanically  rolled  and  unrolled  the  ragged 
handkerchief  which  contained  the  vouchers. 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

The  poor  creature's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  she  again  said — 

"  My  papers — we  have  sold  every  thing  for 
them.'* 

"  Have  you,  then,  a  partner  in  this  mis- 
ery ?  "  inquired  the  magistrate. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I've  a  husband  and  a  child. 
My  husband's  a  tailor,  sir ;  and  when  he  can 
work  makes  soldiers'  trousers — fivepence  a 


The  poor  wretch  at  the  bar  felt  the  mock-  pair,  sir;  when  we  are  all  well,  we  can  make 


ery  to  be  so  great  that  she  could  say  no 
more,  but  held  out  her  bony  hands,"  and 
looked  towards  the  magistrate  imploringly. 

The  good-natured  man  at  the  table  could 
sit  quiet  no  longer.  He  rose,  and  said, 
"  Your  worship,  I  know  something  of  this 
case.    The  woman  has,  I  think,  some  claim 


two  pair  a  day— but  none  of  us  can  work 
now  ;  we  are  all  ill,  sir." 
Yes — all  starving ! 

The  magistrate  gave  the  woman  some 
money,  and  bade  her  go — but  she  lingered 
still,  and  made  another  mute  appeal  with  her 
little  bundle.    She  evidently  thought  that  if 


to  something  somewhere  ;  and  if  this  gentle-  the  kind  magistrate  would  but  look  into  her 
man  will  give  tip  the  papers,  I  will  look  into  [  case,  she  should  have  justice.    No  one  spoke 


them  tor  her,  and  either  assist  her  in  the  rc 
covery  of  her  proj>erty,  or  satisfy  her  of  the 
hopelessness  of  pursuing  it.    She  has  now 

been  fi.icen  years  " 

M  More  than   that,"    said  the 


woman 


"  nearer  twenty  years,  at  law— three  hundred  ess  of  Bilberry! 
and  twenty  pounds  have  we  paid  him,  and 
all  I  want  is  my  papers." 

Here  she  produced  from  beneath  her 
shawl  a  tattered  white  handkerchief,  and  un- 
rolling it,  displayed  a  small  memorandum- 


not  even  the  stem  clerk.  At  last  she  turned 
to  go  away — stopped — held  out  the  ragged 
handkerchief—  turned  again,  and  then  glided 
away  as  it  were  among  the  crowd.  Poor 
Mary  Brown!    (God  help  her!)    The  heir- 


What  the  impediments  were  to  the  recov- 
ery of  her  property  I  could  never  learn. 
Death  has  been  more  merciful  than  the  law, 
and  long  since  given  rest  to  the  Victim  of 
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384  VERNAL. —  ANCIE 

WATER  MUSIC. 

'Twas  in  summer — glorious  summer- 
Far  beyond  the  smokv  town. 
Weary  with  a  long  day's  ramble 
Through  the  fern  and  blooming  bramble, 

Needing  rest,  I  sat  me  down. 
Beetling  crags  hung  high  above. me, 

Ever  looking  grandly  rude; 
Still  there  was  some  truee  of  mildness 
In  this  scene  so  weird  :  its  wildness 
Might  be  sought  for  solitude. 

Birds  and  flowers,  song  and  beauty, 

Seem'd  this  rugged  realm  to  fill ; 
That  which  was  mv  soul's  entrancing 
Was  the  music  and*  the  glancing 

Of  a  rock-born  plashing  rill. 
Lingering  there,  I  was  delighted, 

Musing  on  the  days  gone  by, 
Watching  its  bright  "spray-pearls  sprinkled, 
Every  silvery  tone  that  tinkled 

Touch 'd  some  cord  of  memory. 

'Twos  as  if  sweet  spirit-voices 

Threw  a  spell  around  me  there : 
Now,  in  lightest  notes  of  gladness, 
Now,  in  deeper  tones  of  sadness, 

Wafting  whispers  to  my  ear. 
Memory,  hope,  imagination, 

Scem'd  to  have  u>urp'd  my  will ; 
And  my  thoughts  kept  on  a-dreaming 
Till  the  bright  stars  were  a-glcaming 

To  the  music  of  the  rill. 

What  a  world  of  straugc  reflections 

Came  upon  me  then  unsought ! 
Strange,  that  sounds  should  find  responses — 
Where  e'en  mystery  ensconces — 

In  the  corridors  of  thought! 
Then  emotions  were  awaken'd, 

Making  my  heart  wildly  thrill, 
As  I  lingcr'd"  there  and  listen'd, 
Whilst  the  dew  around  me  glistcn'd, 

To  the  music  of  the  rill. 
—Household  Words. 


VERNAL. 

Chask  the  Winter,  merry  Spring ! 

Lightly,  if  you  love  us, 
Let  the  leafy  woodbine  swing, 

Vault  the  blue  above  us ! 

Nay,  already  she  is  bore  : 

Stealthy  laughters  quiver 
Through  the  ground,  the  atmosphere, 

Wood,  and  bubbling  river. 

When  the  softer  south  wind  blows, 
Peeps  the  green  from  melting  snows; 
Their  bushy  rods  the  sallows  gild  ; 
The  cawing  rooks  begin  to  build, 
And  watch  the  farmer  dig  and  sow 
In  his  miry  fields  below, 
Or  gravely  follow  in  the  furrows 
Picking  where  the  plough  unhiirrows ; 
Pearl-white  lambkins  frisk  and  bleat, 
Or  kneeling  tug  the  kindly  teat ; 
Poet  Lurk,  from  stair  to  stair 


T  LADIES*  POMP. 

Of  brilliant  cloud  and  azure  air, 
Mounts  to  the  morning's  top,  and  sings 
Jubilant  hymns  and  antheming*, 
Hurrying,  as  though  the  longer  days 
Were  stffl  too  brief  for  joy  and  praise 
Nor  hush'd  before  tho  cressets  high 
Twinkle  down  from  cooler  sky. 
What  beholds  ho  on  this  earth  ? 
A  rising  tide  of  love  and  mirth. 

Welcome,  every  breeze  and  show'r; 

Sun  that  courts  the  blossom ; 
Every  new  delicious  flow'r 

Hcap'd  in  Maia's  bosom  1 

Not  a  bird  is  found  alone, 

Always  two  together ; 
Spring  inspiring  every  tone, 

Flushing  every  feather. 

Verdure's  tufted  on  the  briar 
Like  crockets  of  a  minster-spire  ; 
The  grass  is  creeping  up  the  hills; 
Our  lawn  has  golden  daffodils ; 
Day  by  day  its  budding  trees 
Tassel  tho  walk, — but  who  are  these  ! 
Dorothy,  Alicia,  Mary, 
Over  moorlands  wide  and  airy, 
Deep  in  dells  of  early  flow'rs, 
They  have  been  abroad  for  hours ; 
First  wild-roses  whoso  seeks, 
There  they  bring  them,  in  their  cheeks. 
Tender  flow'rets,  fairer  far  , 
Than  primroses  and  violets  arc, 
May  never  frost  your  blooming  check ! 
Alicia's  hat  is  on  her  neck, 
She  wins  the  race,  her  laughter  mocks 
Tho  eool  breeze  in  her  glittering  locks ; 
Her  eyes  wero  made  for  sorrow's  cure, 
And  doubts  of  Ueav'n  to  rc-assuro. 
Veils  of  fresh  and  fragrant  rain 
Sinking  over  the  green  plain, 
Founts  of  sunny  beams  that  lie 
Scatter'd  through  the  vernal  sky, 
The  million-fold  expanding  woods, 
Are  less  delightful  than  her  moods. 

'Tis  not  life,  to  pine  and  cloy ; 

Sickness  utters  treason ; 
Those  are  best,  who  best  enjoy 

Every  good  in  season. 

Glad,  with  moisten'd  eyes, — I  learn 

April's  true  caressing : 
Children,  every  month  in  turn 

Bring  you  tfircc  a  blessing! 

W.  Allinouam. 

ANCIENT  LADIES'  POMP. 

"  'Tis  a  strong-limbed  knave  : 
Mv  father  bought  him  for  my  sister's  litter. 
Oh,  pride  of  women  !    Coaches  aro  too  com- 
mon— 

They  surfeit  in  the  happiness  of  peace, 
And  ladies  think  they  keep  not  state  enough, 
If,  for  their  pomp  and  ease  they  are  not  borne 
In  triunph  on  men's  shoulders." 

Massjngek's  Bondman. 
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From  Tho  Economiit,  19  Juno. 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENCES. 

It  is  difficult  to  induce  either  individuals  or 
nations  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  to  look 
their  difficulties  fairly  in  the  face,  and  yet  it 
is  universally  admitted  that  without  doing  so, 
there  is  hut  little  chance  of  escaping  from 
them.  The  first  preliminary  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  successfully  to  cope  with  a  diffi- 
culty, is  to  understand  its  true  character  and 
extent.  Exaggeration  and  vague  apprehen- 
sion invariably  accompany  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, and  tend  to  benumb  all  efforts  for  im- 
provement; while  a  full  and  clear  knowledge 
shows  that  the  task  of  amelioration,  if  reduced 
to  order  ond  system,  is  not,  after  all,  so  im- 
possible as  it  at  first  appeared.  The  national 
debt  of  England,  however  much  it  may  be 
regarded  hy  the  common  mind  as  something 
too  vague  or  too  transcendent  to  be  deliber- 
ately examined  and  dealt  with,  is  neverthe- 
less'a  "  great  fact,"  a  44  standing  menace  "  to 
our  future  security.  To  say  that  it  amounts 
to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions,  is  per- 1 
haps  to  use  terms  the  force  of  which  it  is  I 
difficult  for  the  mind  to  realise  ;  the  amount 
sounds  so  great,  that  it  might  apparently  as  | 
well  he  any  other  indefinite  sum.  But  when  | 
we  say  that  the  annual  charges  (for  which 
the  industry  of  the  nation  is  mortgaged)  at- 
tending these  national  obligations  amount  to 
more  than  twenty-eight  millions  a  year, — a 
sum  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  whether  for  civil,  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  other  purposes, — when  we 
bring  it  clearly  home  to  our  apprehensions 
that  hut  for  this  annual  charge  in  respect  to 
the  expenditure  of  past  times,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  present  taxes  of  all  descriptions 
would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  claims 
upon  the  Exchequer, — these  huge  obligations 
assume  an  aspect  of  a  more  practical  and 
appreciahle  character.  When  it  is  considered 
that,  hut  for  this  charge,  we  could  at  once 
dispense  with  the  whole  of  the  Customs  duties 
ana  the  whole  of  the  income  tax,  and  be  as 
well  ahle  to  meet  all  the  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  we  can  now  do  with  them,  we 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  real  conse- 
quences of  the  national  debt. 

People  seem  to  be  somewhat  reconciled  to 
the  existence  of  a  great  national  debt  from  a 
belief  that  it  is  a  sort  of  necessity  so  inter- 
woven with  our  institutions,  that  "they  have 
risen  by  its  aid,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
been  sustained  only  by  it.  There  is  a  vague 
impression  that  we  are  as  much  beholden  to 
our  colossal  debt  for  the  freedom  we  enjoy  as 
to  Magna  L'harta  itself.  As  long  as  a  nation 
has  to  suhmit  to  such  an  infliction,  it  may  not 
be  unwise  to  cherish  a  fallacy  of  this  kind,  if 
it  tends  to  make  the  burden  more  bearable. 
THIRD  SERIES.    LIVING  AGE.  90 


But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  pure  fallacy.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  national  debt  is  comparatively 
a  thing  but  of  yesterday.  A  century  and  a 
half  is  no  doubt  a  long  time  compared  with 
the  life  of  man,  but  in  the  history  of  a  great 
nation  it  is  a  short  space.  The  national  debt 
takes  date  only  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  With  the  exception  of  the 
small  debt  owing  to  the  hankers,  the  first 
loans  were  created  in  1690  to  the  amount  of 
only  £750,000.  Continued  horrowing  during 
war,  with  only  partial  repayments  during 
peace,  increased  the  debt  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  years  to  £261,000,000,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  £9,-171,000,  at  which  it 
stood  in  1793.  But  in  the  twenty-three  vears 
next  succeeding,  it  was  increased*!))  no  "ess  a 
sum  than  £593,000,000,  making  a  total  in 
1816  of  £854,000,000,  involving  an  annual 
charge  of  £32,456,000.  It  was  thus  in  the 
short  space  of  about  one  century  and  a  quarter 
from  the  time  of  its  origin  that  the  national 
debt  attained  its  highest  point.  On  the  return 
of  j>eace  a  strong  conviction  appears  to  have 
existed  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  great 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  these  obligations 
incurred  for  the  objects  of  war;  and  the 
various  means  resorted  to  for  that  purpose, 
however  objectionable  in  some  respects,  were 
not  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  complicated 
character  of  the  measures  referred  to,  involv- 
ing horrowing  with  the  one  hand  ond  paying 
with  the  other,  renders  it  impossible  to  trace 
their  precise  consequences  from  year  to  year: 
but,  at  least,  we  have  this  broad  and  general 
result  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  that  the 
debt  had  been  reduced  in  that  short  period 
by  no  less  than  £54,000,000,  and  the  annual 
charge  upon  it  by  £3,277,000.  This  fact  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  Finance  Committee 
of  1828.  The  result  had  been  accomplished 
by  means  of  sinking  funds,  in  their  character 
and  oj>eration  less  or  more  objectionable ; 
but,  nevertheless,  this  result  was  obtained. 
That  committee,  however,  anxious  to  place  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  future  upon  a  sounder 
footing,  made  recommendations,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  simplify  its  operation,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  reduce  it  to  a  reality  in  all  its 
parts.  The  old  fallacies  of  Dr.  Price  were 
then  exploded,  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  that  the  only  true  and  efficient 
sinking  fund  consisted  of  the  surplus  of  in- 
come above  expenditure,  was  adopted  hy  the 
committee.  This  recommendation  was  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  passed  in  1K2H;  but  that 
Act  failed  in  one  most  essential  point.  The 
committee  had  recommended  that  in  esti- 
mating the  ways  and  means  of  the  year  a 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  surplus  of 
not  less  than  £3,000,000.  No  such  provision 
was,  however,  made  in  the  Act; — and  the 
fact  of  a  surplus  existing  at  all  was  left  to  the 
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mere  chance  of  the  pressure  uj>on  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  the  reduction  of 
taves  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  increased  ex- 
penditure for  various  objects  on  the  other. 
The  result  has  been  what  might  have  been 
foreseen.  Whereas  for  the  twelve  years  prior 
to  1828,  the  sinking  fund  with  all  its  defects 
had  accomplished  a  reduction  in  the  debt  of 
£54,000,000,  the  whole  of  the  reduction 
which  was  effected  in  the  succeeding  twenty- 
five  years,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  war,  was  but  £21,000,000.  And 
now  that  that  war  is  concluded,  the  debt 
stands  at  an  amount  fully  eight  millions 
larger  than  it  was  in  1828.  The  highest 
point  which  the  debt  stood  at  in  1816,  was 
£854,000,000 ;  at  the  close  of  last  year,  it 
was  still  £808,000,000;  so  that  while  in 
twenty-three  years  of  war,  from  1793  to  1816, 
it  had  increased  by  the  sum  of  £593,000,000, 
it  has  diminished  in  the  subsequent  forty-two 
years  by  only  $46,000,000.  Between  the 
sums  borrowed  during  war,  and  those  repaid 
during  peace,  since  1690,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  debt  of  £808,000,000,  and  an 
annual  charge  of  £28,500,000  for  interest  and 
management. 

Looking  to  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  temper  of  the  United  States,  no 
one  can  feel  astonished  at  the  anxiety  dis- 
played by  the  public  as  to  our  means  of  na- 
tional defence.  Without  in  any  way  sympa- 
thising with  the  apprehensions  so  common  in 
some  quarters  of  pending  dangers,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  sooner  or  later  great 
convulsions  may  take  place  in  Europe  in  the 
attempt  to  render  political  institutions  more 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
highly-enlightened  and  civilized  nations ; 
while  in  the  United  States  it  seems  now  to  be 
a  settled  conviction,  openly  expressed,  by  men 
of  position  and  weight,  that  the  time  must 
come  when  they  must  make  a  great  struggle 
to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  Western 
world.  Whenever  these  struggles  shall  come, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  country  will 
be  able  to  stand  bv,  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  events  which  wifl  determine  great  national 
questions,  involving  the  security,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  our  own  empire.  But  should 
such  a  contest  arise,  in  which  England  will  be 
called  upon  to  put  forth  great  efforts,  at  what 
fearful  and  adverse  odds  shall  we  enter  upon 
it,  with  a  load  of  taxation  pressing  upon  the 
country  on  account  of  past  wars,  to  the 
amount  of  the  annual  charge  upon  our  exist- 
ing debt !  During  the  late  war  with  Russia, 
the  Government  of  the  day  and  the  House  of 
Commons  wisely  determined  that  the  ex- 
penses incurred  should  not  add  to  the  per- 
manent debt.  A  great  effort  was  made  to 
pay  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  that 
war  by  means  of  increased  taxation,  and 


when  loans  were  resorted  to  for  a  portion  of 
it,  a  special  provision  wa<;  made  for  their  re- 
payment on  the  return  of  peace.  This  wise 
and  salutary  arrangement,  it  is  now  proposed 
by  the  present  Government  shall  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  popular  to  remit  taxes  : — and 
even  to  increase  expenditure  : — and  between 
these  two  operations  the  repayment  of  debt 
from  surplus  revenue  is  a  difficult  task.  The 
simple  course  is  taken,  which  unfortunately  is 
always  too  popular  a  one,  of  ]x>stponing 
obligations  without  regard  to  the  ultimate 
danger  which  they  involve;  When  so  much 
is  said  about  national  defences,  it  would  be 
well  to  consider,  if  a  great  struggle  is  ever  to 
come,  what  a  real  source  of  weakness  we  shall 
find  in  the  fact  that  we  have  already  mort- 
gaged the  national  finances  to  an  amount 
which  practically,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
doubles  the  necessary  amount  of  our  taxa- 
tion : — and  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
whether  a  well-organised  means  of  reducing 
that  great  incubus  upon  the  national  industry 
in  times  of  peace,  would  not  be  bv  far  the 
best  means  of  preparing  for  war,  should  we 
unfortunately  be  obliged  to  embark  in  it. 


From  The  Economist,  19  June. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  CONCESSION  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Tin:  threatening  aspect  of  our  relations 
with  America  makes  it  probable  that  a  time 
is  coming  which  will  task  to  the  very  utmost 
the  firmness  and  high  principle  of  ' English 
statesmen.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  we 
shall  soon  have  to  consider  and  determine 
whether  it  be  the  duty  of  England  to  with- 
draw from  the  policy  she  has  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  or  to  per- 
sist in  that  policy.  We  cannot  but  greatly 
fear  that  this  may  be  the  practical  issue  whicn 
English  statesmen  will  have  to  face,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  now  pending  disputes.  We 
fear  this,  not  because  we  believe  that  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  would  for  a  moment  screen 
the  smallest  insult  or  even  discourtesy  to  the 
United  States  under  the  pretence  of  her  anti- 
slave-trade  policy.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
no  such  wish  exists  ; — we  are  quite  sure  that 
if  indeed  our  commanders  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  have  acted  in  the  way  imputed  to 
them,  or  given  causeless  offence  of  any  sort 
to  the  United  States  Navy, — then  that  there 
will  be  but  one  unanimous  cry  in  England  de- 
manding that  the  responsible"  officer  shall  be 
disavowed  and  cashiered. 

But  there  are  very  grave  reasons  to  fear 
that  the  public  opinion  of  America  at  the 
present  time  is  not  so  much  roused  by  the 
grievances  of  which  we  have  heard,  as  eager 
to  use  those  grievances  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  us  to  give  up  our  present  policy  in 
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regard  to  the  slave  trade  altogether  under  the 
penalty  of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  We 
find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  British  officers 
in  the  Gulf,  so  far  as  any  reports  have  as  yet 
reached  us,  deny  the  statements  made  against 
them,  and  affirm  that  in  the  case  of  the  Mo- 
bile, the  British  cruiser  fired  only  because  the 
Mobile  refused  to  hoist  her  colors.  And, 
however  tliis  may  he,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
matter  of  far  graver  concern  that  the  United 
States  Press  writes  as  if  a  war  with  England 
were  the  object  and  desire  of  the  American 
people,  instead  of  a  most  painful  necessity 
forced  upon  them  in  case  of  ultimate  refusal 
on  our  part  to  disavow  any  unjustifiable  acts 
that  may  have  been  in  fact  committed  by  our 
cruisers.  The  New  York  Herald,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  not  taking  in  any  way  a  line  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  devotes  an  article  to  proving 
that  a  war  with  England  would  be  the  best 
possible  expedient  for  developing  the  resources 
of  the  American  continent,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  such  a  war  "  may  be  one  of  the 
inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  for  working 
out  the  true  and  manifest  destiny  of  this  great 
Republic*  That  such  a  war  might,  indeed, 
be  one  of  the  designs  of  Providence  for  work- 
ing out  the  tme  destiny  of  the  American  Re- 
public, we  will  not  deny.  It  might  become  a 
means  of  working  out  the  destiny  of  both  the 
belligerents  in  a  manner  very  painful,  and  yet 
possibly,  eventually  salutary  to  both.  By  a 
sudden  and  violent  shock,  it  might  awaken 
the  American  States  to  the  necessity  of  cordial 
unity,  and,  both  in  this  way  and  by  breaking 
up  the  cotton  trade  with  England,  it  might 
possibly  cut  the  knot  which  no  American  poli- 
tician lias  yet  been  able  to  unloose  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  Slavery.  But  the  Xew 
York  Herald  looks  to  something  very  differ- 
ent from  this  when  it  speaks  of  the  "  mani- 
fest" destiny  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation 
it  puts  on  those  words.  "  Before  the  first 
year  of  the  war  had  expired,"  it  writes,  "  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  Canada, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  ])omingo,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America.  All  of  them  would  bring 
new  sources  of  supply,  open  new  avenues  of 
industry  and  trade,  and  augment  the  foun- 
tains of  our  strength,  while  their  accession  to 
our  Union  would  sensibly  diminish  the  strength 
of  the  European  Powers.  When  the  war 
ended,  it  would  exhibit  results  similar  to  those 
of  the  Crimean  Struggle,  but  on  a  vaster 
scale.  We  should  come  out  of  it  first  in  the 
world,  as  France  came  out  of  the  Eastern 
war  first  in  Europe."  Nor  is  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  great  Democratic  party  the 
only  party  in  America  that  gives  us  cause  for 
anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  to- 
wards'England.  Even  the  Anti-Slavery  men 
axe  united  on  the  same  aide,  and  vie  with  the 


Southern  Democrats  in  the  vehemence  of  the 
language  they  use,  and  the  violence  of  the 
measures  they  advocate. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  danger  of  a  quar- 
rel with  America  does  not  arise  simply  from 
the  imprudence  or  misconduct  of  a  few  Eng- 
lish cruisers.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  nt  once 
a  wide-spread  feeling  of  hostility  to  England, 
and  also  in  some  quarters  a  craving  for  such 
opportunities  of  encroachment  as  war  must 
afford,  which  may  render  it  a  very  difficult 
task  for  English  statesmen  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion at  once  firm  and  conciliating.  For  we 
may  neither  let  them  disgrace  us  in  our  own 
eyes  and  before  the  world,  by  compromising 
us  in  our  engagement  to  carry  on  effectively  a 
work  which  we  have  so  long  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  successfully  pursued,  nor  fail  to  ex- 
onerate England  from  anv  sort  of  guilty  re- 
sponsibility for  a  war  which  could  not  but  be 
in  every  sense  the  most  disastrous  war,  for 
either  England  or  America,  in  which  either 
country  could  engage.  What  then  should  be 
the  aim  of  our  Government  ?  And  what  are 
the  kinds  of  concession  which  would  l>e  both 
honorable  and  desirable  ?  Let  us  look  a  mo- 
ment at  the  historical  antecedents  of  this  dis- 
pute. 

We  see  it  asserted  on  all  hands  that  the 
United  States  have  never  conceded  either  the 
right  of  visitation  or  that  of  search  to  the 
British  squadron.  Now  in  a  certain  sense  this 
is  true,  but  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  bears 
on  the  present  dispute  it  is  wholly  false. 

!  What  we  want  practically  to  ascertain  is  this; 

|  -—what  measures  (putting  aside  the  question 
of  technical  legality)  have  the  United  States 
actually  admitted,  by  their  acts  or  by  their 
words,  to  be  at  once  practicable  and  dexira- 
ble  for  the  suppression  of  the  slate  trade  ? 
If  we  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
allowed  the  practice  of  visitation,  and  even 
admitted  it  to  be,  under  given  conditions, 
harmless  and  desirable,  then  we  may  be 
certain  that  some  arrangement  between  the 
two  Governments  is  perfectly  easy,  provided 
always  that  no  radical  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  temper  of  the  United  States, 
as  regard*  either  England  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  slave  trade  on  the  other. 

Now  this  is  simply  matter  of  fact,  as  Lord 
Aberdeen  himself  "explained  on  Thursday 
night.  Technically  speaking,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  always  pro- 
tested against  the  assumption  that  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  may  visit,  as  of  right,  vessels 
hoisting  the  American  flag  and  suspected  to 
be  slavers  making  a  false  show.  But  in 
practice,  they  have  long  conceded  the  prac- 
tice, under  given  conditions,  aud  even  ajy- 
p roved  of  it.  On  the  27th  February,  1K43, 
President  Tyler  laid  before  Congress  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  understanding  arrived  at 
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between  his  Government  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
with  regard  to  this  question.  The  President 
first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  did  admit  a  wide  distinction  of  prin- 
ciple between  the  universal  international  law 
authorising  the  cruisers  of  any  nation  to 
board  and  search  a  vessel  of  piratical  ap- 
pearance, and  the  right  claimed  by  her  to 
inquire  into  the  nationality  of  a  suspected 
slaver: — and  proved  that  she  admitted  this 
distinction  by  promising  and  frequently  giv- 
ing adequate  indemnity  for  the  delay  and  in- 
convenience of  a  visitation  to  merchant  ships 
erroneously  challenged  as  slavers,  though  no 
such  claim  could  possibly  be  urged  for  seem- 
ing pirates.  The  President  then  goes  on  to 
say  : — 

"His  Lordship  declares  that  if,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precaution  which  shall  be  used  to  pre- 
vent sueh  occurrences,  an  American  ship,  bv 
reason  of  any  visit  or  detention  of  a  British 
cruiser,  '  should  suffer  loss  and  injury,  it 
would  be  followed  by  prompt  and  ample  re- 
muneration.' And  in  order  to  make  more 
manifest  her  [Great  Britain's]  intentions  in 
this  respect,  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  despatch 
of  the  20th  December,  makes  known  to  Mr. 
Everett  the  nature  of  the  instructions  given 
to  the  British  cruisers.  These  are  such  as, 
if  faithfully  observed,  would  enable  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  approximate  the  standard 
of  a  fair  indemnity.  That  Government  has 
in  several  case*  fulfilled  her  promises  in  this 
particular,  by  making  adequate  reparation 
for  damage  done  to  our  commerce.  It  seems 
obvious  to  remark  that  a  right  which  is  only 
to  he  exercised  under  such  restrictions  and 
precautions  and  risk,  in  case  of  any  assigna- 
ble damage  to  be  followed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  a  trespass,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered anything  more  than  a  privilege  asked 
for,  and  either  conceded  or  withheld  on  the 

usual  principles  of  international  comity  

Denying,  as  we  did  and  do,  all  color  of  right 
to  exercise  any  such  general  police  over  the 
flags  of  independent  nations,  we  did  not  de- 
mand of  Great  Britain  any  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  her  pretensions ;  still  less  had  we  the 
least  idea  of  yielding  anything  ourselves  in 
that  respect.  We  chose  to  make  a  practical 
settlement  of  the  question." 

Now  what  was  done  in  1843  may  well  be 
done  in  1S38.  No  English  statesman  would 
care  to  ask  any  American  acknowledgment 
of  ova  right  of  visitation,  if,  without  any  set- 
tlement of  that  matter,  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  a  "  practical  settlement "  of 
the  question  between  the  two  Governments. 
In  1K43,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Webster, 
"  neither  was  any  concession  required  by  this 
(the  American)  Government,  nor  made  by 
that  of  her  Britannic  Mpjestv," — simply  be- 
cause the  abstract  point  could  well  be  waived 


when  the  two  Governments  were  quite  united 
as  to  the  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  and  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  If  the  two  Govern- 
ments can  come  to  a  similar  unanimity  again, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  abstract  ]>oint 
should  not  again  be  waived.  What  conces- 
sion, then,  do  we  recommend  ?  Any  practi- 
cal concession  whatever  that  shall  not  para- 
lyse our  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade : 
— any  concession  that  will  convince  the 
American  Government  that  our  commanders 
do  not  wish  to  detain  any  ship  except  on  a 
real  presumption  of  its  being  a  slaver,  and 
are  quite  desirous  to  concede  the  same  right 
that  we  claim  for  ourselves  to  the  command- 
ers of  the  American  squadron.  One  emi- 
nently practical  suggestion  has,  for  instance, 
been  cuggested  by  the  New  Yoj-k  Times, 
that  every  cruiser  in  the  English  squadron 
should  have  on  board  an  American  lieutenant 
to  examine  the  suspected  ships  hoisting 
American  colors,  while  every  American  crui- 
ser in  the  anti-slavery  squadron  should  have 
on  board  an  English  lieutenant  to  perform 
the  same  duty  for  any  English  flag  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity. 

Now  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  England  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to*  make  it  evident  that  no 
ambitious  motives, — no  motives  of  pique, — 
mingle  with  her  purposes  in  this  matter. 
She  may  do  this  by  any  measure  short  of  an 
abandonment  of  her  work  or  of  destroying 
its  efficiency, — by  anv  measure  that  will  bring 
home  to  the  United  States  that  our  policy  is 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  render  the  service 
more  effectual,  and  not  by  any  shadow  of  de- 
sire to  lord  it  over  the  navy  of  another  coun- 
try. But  to  give  up  entirely  the  practice  of 
visiting  suspicious  vessels,  would  be  utterly 
fatal  to  a  policy  which  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  honest  and  earnest  national  charac- 
teristics of  the  British  Government.  Every 
slaver  might  and  would  in  that  case  run  up 
an  American  flag,  simply  to  avoid  visitation  ; 
and  our  squadron  might  as  well  be  recalled 
altogether  as  set  to  intercept  vessels  which 
could  at  any  moment  save  themselves  by  the 
display  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Let  any 
needful  apology  for  the  past,  let  anv  desira- 
ble concession  lor  the  future,  be  made  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  principle  for 
which  we  have  so  long  witnessed.  Only 
through  English  perseverance  can  the  nations 
of  the  world  ever  be  banded  together  in  or- 
der to  put  down  this  detestable  traffic.  If 
Great  Britain  once  withdraw  from  that  posi- 
tion, the  reaction  in  favor  of  the  slave  trade, 
already  great,  would  be  rapid  and  terrible. 
But  if  Great  Britain  adheres  firmly  to  her 
duty,  she  should  at  any  rate  prove  to  the 
world's  satisfaction  that  she  asks  nothing 
from  others  which  she  is  r.ot  prepared  to 
grant  for  herself,  and  cares  not  at  all  whether 
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it  be  for  the  present  assumed  to  be  a  right,  I  might  look  calmly  for  the  results  of  roove- 
or  a  privilege,  or  a  temporary  compromise,  menu  which  are  perhaps  unintelligible  rather 
by  virtue  of  which  we  carry  out  plans  essen-  from  confusion  of  purpose  than  from  any  in- 
tial  to  the  success  of  our  scheme.  scrutable  profundity  of  design.    The  apparent 

 — — ~—   ,  understanding  between  France  and  Russia, 

From  The  Saturday  Review,  12  June.      the  wilful  revival  of  disturlmnces  in  the  Turk* 
OUR  ARMED  ALLY.  j  ish  provinces,  nnd  the  French  armaments 

Dowi*to  the  middle  of  the  present  week,  which  have  been  in  preparation  by  land  and 
the  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  best  sea,  will  be  interpreted  by  different  observers 
means  of  manning  the  naw  was  not  vet  "»  a  or  less  alarming  sense,  according 

issued  ;  and  if  the  Channel  Fleet  is  to  take  to  their  various  temperaments  ;  but  the  recent 
the  sea  this  summer,  the  existing  machinery  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  whether 
must  be  made  to  serve  the  necessary  pur-  >«  Mgnificant  or  unmeaning,  is  undoubtedly 
pose.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  feeling  of  a  series  of  blunders.  The  French  nation  was 
alarm,  which  may  soon  l>ecome  a  panic, ,  willing  to  hope  that  the  loss  of  liberty  and  of 
should  be  rapidly  spreading;  for  the  majority  |  self-respect  would  at  least  receive  some  cotu- 
of  naval  officers'would  probably  be  ready  to  pensation  in  the  maintenance  of  confidence 
avow  that  France  at  this  moment  holds"  the  peace ;  nor  is  there  any  iwpulation  in 
kevs  of  the  Channel.  At  Cherbourg  and  the  Europe  less  willing  to  incur  additional  bur- 
other  military  ports  of  France,  a  force  greater,  dens  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  its  rulers, 
perhaps,  than  our  own  is  far  more  readilv  The  indistinct  menace  of  war,  in  itself  dis- 
available.  The  French  ships  are  fully  quieting,  will  provoke  contemptuous  mdigna- 
equipped,  the  supplemental  crews  are  col-  tion  if  it  proves  to  be  idle  and  ineffective ; 
lected  in  barracks;  and  at  a  few  hours'  notice  vet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
they  could  bo  placed  on  board  in  perfect  peace  can  only  be  disturbed  by  some  wanton 
secrecy  and  safety.  The  increase  of  the  and  deliberate  aggression.  The  enemies  of 
armv,  the  completion  of  the  Cherbourg  rail-  the  Emperor  probably  do  him  injustice  when 
way,  and  the  recent  summons  to  the  seamen  they  allege  that  he  is  obliged  to  humor  the 
of 'the  mercantile  marine,  are  all  circum- i  insolent  caprices  of  the  army ;  but  the  letters 
stances  which,  in  connexion  with  the  unsettled  of  the  French  Colonels,  and  the  assassination 
appearance  of  political  affairs,  naturally  tend  of  M.  de  Pene,  prove  that  military  license, 
to  excite  uneasiness.  The  inscription  of  j  though  it  may  not  be  tolerated  as  a  necessity, 
sailors  has  been  suspended,  and  there  may  »  kept  alive  as  an  available  instrument  of 
be  no  present  reason  to  apprehend  a  rupture  power.  The  public  feeling  is  entirely  averse 
or  an  invasion ;  but  it  is  no  trifling  evil  that  j  to  gratuitous  schemes  of  conquest,  and  na- 
in  a  time  of  apparently  profound  peace  this  tional  vanity  will  certainly  not  be  flattered  by 
country  should  l>c  comnelled  to  consider  the  the  exhibition  of  an  aimless  and  fictitious 
prudence  of  arming.    The  Government  mav  I  pugnacity. 

probably  have  received  assurances  and  ex-|  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  has  been 
planations  which  are  necessarily  unknown  to  puerile  in  its  unsteadiness  since  the  conclu- 
the  community  at  large;  but  unless  the  pre-  sum  of  the  peace.  Dy  skill  and  good  fortune, 
parations  on  "the  other  side  of  the  Channel  j  France  had  raised  herself  for  the  moment  to 
are  Speedily  discontinued.it  will  be  indispens-  j  a  position  in  which  she  appeared  the  arbitress 
able,  even  "for  the  purpose  of  restoring  public  of  Europe ;  but,  although  courted  by  Austria 
confidence,  to  make  considerable  additions  to  and  supported  by  England,  instead  of  perse- 
the  strength  of  the  navy.  If  a  conflict  should  vering  in  the  policy  of  the  war,  she  suddenly 
at  any  future  time  unhappily  take  place,  the  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and 
ultimate  maritime  sujierioritv  of  England  will  began  to  tamper  with  the  independence  of 
be  conclusively  proved.  To" a  certain  extent,  Turkey.  The  new  system  is  one  which  has 
and  in  the  absence  of  immediate  menace,  it  often  been  recommended  by  French  politi- 
may  I*;  better  to  rely  on  the  consciousness  of  eians,  but  it  involves  a  condemnation  of  all 
superior  strength  than  to  incur  expense  and  the  expense  and  loss  which  were  incurred  be- 
provoke  hostility  by  the  constant  display  of  fore  Sebastopol.  Fiance  has  nothing  to  offer 
force;  but  occasion' from  time  to  time  necessi-  i  to  her  new  ally  except  facilities  for  conquest 
tates  precautions  against  the  humiliation  and  »»  the  East ;  and  yet  even  the  unintelligible 
temporary  disaster  which  might  follow  a  sur- 1  efforts  to  favor  the  Rolgrad  fraud,  and  to  de- 
prise,  and  the  English  Government  ought  to  tach  the  Principalities  from  the  Ottoman 
place  the  country  in  such  a  position  as  to  en-  Empire,  were  but  an  insufficient  Compensation 
sure  its  supremacy  at  sea  on  the  very  shortest  i  for  the  conquest  of  Sebastopol  and  for  the 
notice.  |  Treaty  of  Paris.    Russia  was  perfectly  justi- 

The  political  danger  mav  he  overrated,  but  tied  in  welcoming  the  new  alliance,  but  Prance 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  "imaginary.  With  ,  bas  no  equivalent  to  receive  for  the  prostitu- 
our  fleet  in  an  efficient  state,  Englishmen  1  tion  of  her  influence  in  the  East.    In  peace, 
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the  new  political  combination  excites  suspicion 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  general  war  it  girdles  the  French  territory 
with  alarmed  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 
The  renewal  of  the  policy  of  Tilsit  would 
necessarily  revive  the  coalition  of  Aspern  and 
Wagram ;  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  that 
no  invasion  of  England  can  have  oeen  con- 
templated at  Paris  is  supplied  by  the  menac- 
ing movements  which  have  placed  Germany 
on  lis  guard.  Louis  Nopoleon's  present 
diplomatic  game  is  a  waste  of  time,  as  there 
is  fortunately  no  stake  on  the  board,  but  it 
does  little  credit  to  the  skill  of  the -player. 
If  the  Western  alliance,  which,  according  to 
official  statements,  is  still  cordial,  were  dis- 
solved, there  is  little  doubt  that  England 
could  select  her  confederates  at  pleasure 
among  the  remaining  Powers  of  Europe  ;  for 
even  Russia  would  not  hesitate  to  court  the 
friendship  of  the  State  which  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  checking  or  of  promoting  her 
aggrandizement. 

'It  is  not  pleasant  to  discuss  the  mode  of 
guarding  against  the  hostility  of  an  ostensible 
friend  and  ally,  but  discussions  on  the  national 
defences  become  necessary  when  F rench  ships 
appear  in  the  Adriatic  at  the  same  lime  that 
new  fortifications  are  constructed  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
protest  against  any  exaggerated  panic,  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  French  Gov- 
ernment, except  under  the  influence  of  mad- 
ness or  of  desperation,  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  attempt  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. If  the  attack  were  made,  the  result, 
according  to  all  calculable  probability,  would 
be  to  replace  the  rival  nations  in  the  same 
relative  position  which  they  occupied  on  the 
morrow  of  Waterloo.  The  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire  have  been  tried 
on  many  fields  of  battle  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  but  no  nation  can  put  forth  its 
whole  energies  except  in  defence  of  its  own 
soil.  With  the  largest  military  and  naval 
force  of  volunteers  which  exists  in  the  world, 
England  sometimes  presents  a  disadvantage- 
ous contrast  to  the  Continental  Powers  from 
the  absence  of  compulsory  powers  of  enlist- 
ment; but  if  any  foreign  enemy  desires  to 
relieve  us  of  a  self-imposed  restriction,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  his  forces  should  threaten 
our  shores.  The  first  rumors  of  invasion 
would  give  the  Government  a  conscription  of 
a  million  of  men.  The  sight  of  a  hostile  fleet 
otf  our  dockyards  would  revive,  or  rather  su- 

Eersede  the  powers  of  impressment ;  and  two 
uudred  thousand  trained  seamen,  on  board 
innumerable  vessels,  would  laugh  at  the  puny 
preparations  of  an  enemy  w  ho,  by  making  all 
his  maritime  resources  habitually  available, 
would  lmve  exhausted  them  in  a  single  cam- 
paign.  There  are  steamers  enough  in  the 


harbors  of  Great  Britain  to  patrol  the  Chan- 
nel as  closely  as  the  best  watched  street  in 
London.  There  are  tools,  and  skilful  arms 
to  wield  them,  which  could  convert  any  farm 
in  the. southern  counties  into  an  impregnable 
fortress  in  a  week.  Military  men  may  be 
correct  in  their  opinion  that  an  invading 
armament  might  effect  a  landing ;  but  little 
skill  or  knowledge,  except  a  confidence  in  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  is  required  to  prove  that 
every  portion  of  the  force  would  nave  ulti- 
mately to  choose  between  death  and  surren 
der.  Since  the  close  of  the  great  European 
war,  there  has  never  been  so  large  a  force  of 
regular  troops  as  that  which  is  now  collected 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  militia 
regiments  still  under  arms  would  supply  a 

]  body  of  more  than  20,000  excellent  soldiers, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  re- 
cently disbanded  might,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  invasion,  lie  recalled  to  their  standards 
in  a  week.  The  country  which,  after  forty 
years  of  peace,  within  eight  months  from  a 
wholly  unexpected  rupture,  landed  54,000  un- 
equalled troops  on  an  enemy's  coast  3000 
miles  from  home,  would  assuredly  not  fail  to 

I  defend  its  own  shores  in  half  the  time  with 
double  the  number  of  men. 

It  is  difficult  to  dwell  on  the  certainty,  not 
of  freedom  from  invasion,  but  of  victory,  with- 
out giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  unseemly 
boasting  ;  but  the  enumeration  of  English  re- 
sources is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  proba- 
bility of  unbroken  peace.  The  ruler  of 
France  is  not,  as  far  as  he  has  yet  shown,  an 
enemy,  nor  is  he  a  fool  or  a  madman  ;  and  he 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  military  and 
naval  statistics  of  all  his  neighbors  and  allies. 
If  he  is  indifferent  to  the  ruin  of  his  finances, 
and  to  the  probable  overthrow  of  his  dynasty, 
he  may  possibly  commit  the  crime  of  involv- 
ing Europe  in  war ;  but  when  his  legions  de- 
mand with  irresistible  vehemence  employ- 
ment and  plunder,  a  prudent  leader  would 
direct  their  march  North,  East,  or  South,  but 
assuredly  not  to  the  inhospitable  coasts  of 
the  British  Channel.  There  are  conquests 
perhaps  to  be  made,  or  contributions  to  be 
exacted,  on  the  Continent,  and  there  is,  in 
case  of  misfortune,  u  retreat ;  but  the  narrow 
seas  would,  for  a  defeated  army,  be  harder  to 
recross  than  the  Rhine. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  12  June. 
THE  AMERICAN  QUESTION. 

If  any  thing  which  the  Times  does  could 
astonish  us,  we  might  regard  with  surprise 
the  tone  in  which  it  has  thought  fit  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous questions  which  have  arisen  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain.  Any  thing  more  mischievously 
unpatriotic  could  hardly  be  conceived,  even 
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in  columns  which  for  the  last  few  years  have 
been  sedulously  devoted  to  writing  down  the 
civil,  military,  and  moral  reputation  of  Eng- 
land all  over  the  world.  What  is  the  state 
of  affairs  which  has  cajled  forth  this  cry  of 
peccati  on  the  part  of  a  journal  which 
claims  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  English 
people?  A  "  row  "  has  been  got  up  by  the 
filibustering  class  of  the  Slave  States  of 
America,  who  are  making  a  tool  of  the  na- 
tional jealousy  of  England  in  order  to  destroy 
a  system  set  on  foot,  with  the  nominal  con- 
currence  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  for 
the  suppression  of  a  traffic  which  the  law  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  to  be  a  piracv. 
At  present  we  are  utterly  without  reliable 
information  as  to  the  foundation  of  fact  on 
which  this  clamor  is  raised.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  alleged 
grievances  are  grossly  absurd  and  manifestly 
untrue. 

It  appears  that,  even  at  Washington,  there 
are  men  who  are  capable  of  displaying  a 
common  sense  and  moderation  winch  the 
Times  must  supremely  despise.  Mr.  Mason 
took  occasion  to  remind  the  Senate  that  as 
yet  they  had  no  foundation  to  go  upon  with 
respect" .to  the  rumored  "outrages,*'  except 
newspaper  accounts.  Hereupon  the  New 
York  Herald,  in  a  spirit,  of  which  Printing 
House-square  must  be  positively  jealous,  re- 
marks : — "  We  have  already  stated  that  Mr. 
Mason  is  an  old  fogy,  which,  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  term,"  is  a  man  who  is  afraid 
of  a  fuss.  On  what  ground  does  he  ask  the 
Senate  to  delay  its  honest  and  patriotic  ac- 
tion ?  Because  we  have  nothing  but '  news- 
paper accounts.'  Does  Mr.  Mason  know 
what  *  newsjMiper  accounts  '  are  ?  We  will 
tell  him  what  they  are.  Newspaper  accounts, 
Mr.  Mason,  are  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
the  day.  They  are  the  life-current  of  the 
public  mind.  They  have  in  them,  in  the 
journalism  of  a  single  day,  more  truth,  logic, 
wit,  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  power  than 
can  be  found  in  all  the  puny  journals  of  the 
Senate  for  twenty  years  past,"  &c.  &c.  Really, 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  we  think  we 
have  heard  all  this  before.  It  sounds  to  us 
very  like  imported  thunder.  However,  the 
Yankee  editor  has  at  least  this  distinguishing 
merit,  that  he  uses  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
"the  thoughts  of  the  day" — and  which  he 
characteristically  considers  a  sufficient  substi- 
tute for  facts — on  the  side  of  his  own  country, 
and  not  against  her.  But  the  itch  of  self- 
detraction  seems  so  strong  upon  our  English 
journalists,  that  all  "  their  wit,  logic,  elo- 
quence, and  jwwer" — the  less  said  about 
"  truth  and  knowledge,"  perhaps,  the  better — 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  an  instant  capitulation  to  a  sense- 
less clamor  of  which  all  rational  Americans 


are  ashamed,  on  the  unhesitating  assumption 
that  the  English  policy  and  the  English  au- 
thorities are  hopelessly  in  the  wrong. 

We  are  asked,  "  Are  we  really  to  go  on 
for  ever  with  these  anti-Slave-trade  squad- 
rons ? "  If  there  ever  was  a  question  on 
which  the  Government  of  England,  acting 
under  the  direct  and  powerful  pressure  ot 
English  opinion,  has  taken  a  deliberate  course 
— and,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  Times, 
we  will  venture  to  say  a  course  worthy  of  a 
great  Christian  State — it  is  on  this  question 
of  Slave-trade  suppression.  By  the  zealous 
and  indefatigable  efforts  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  we  at  last  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  system  which  we  undertake 
to  predict  this  country  will  not  be  the  first  to 
abandon,  even  though  it  were  a  thousand 
times  less  effectual  than  it  has  actually  proved. 
England,  by  her  moral  weight,  was  enabled 
to  obtain  from  all  the  Powers  of  civilized 
Europe  a  treaty  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  co-operate  in  active  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  this  nefarious  traffic.  And 
now  this  u  crusade,"  as  it  is  contemptuously 
termed,  is  to  be  sneered  away,  by  likening  it 
to  some  cock-and-bull  story  of  a  corporal's 
guard  which  was  left  to  take  care  of  great- 
coats in  Portugal.  Is  it  true  that,  since  the 
quintuple  treaty  of  1841,  England  has  seen 
reason  to  regret  the  policy  on  which  she  had 
embarked,  or  to  relax  the  efforts  in  which 
she  had  solicited  the  co-operation  of  Europe  ? 
Those  efforts  have  already  been  crowned  with 
signal  and  unlooked-for  success.  Of  the  two 
great  slave  markets  of  the  world — Cuba  and 
Brazil — one  has  been  completely  closed,  and 
thus  half  of  the  gigantic  iniquity  has  been 
for  ever  stayed.  The  traffic  of  Cuba  alone 
remains,  to  the  shame  of  the  Governments  of 
America  and  Spain.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  the  English  nation  has  shown  any 
disjKwution  to  ring  in  the  "crusade,"  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  session,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Buxton,  an  address  to  the  Crown  was 
unanimously  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praying  Her  Majesty  to  employ  still 
more  stringent  measures  for  carrying"  into 
effect  the  policy  of  1841.  To  this  prayer  the 
Queen  returned  the  following  reply  : — "  I 
have  received  your  dutiful  ■  address,  praying 
that  I  will  employ  all  the  means  in  my  power 
in  order  to  put  down  the  African  .Slave-trade, 
and  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the  Treaties 
made  for  that  purpose  with  other  Powers. 
You  may  rely  on  my  earnest  endeavors  to 
give  full  effect  to  your  wishes  on  this  impor- 
tant subject."  And  then,  one  Saturday 
morning  in  June,  18o«,  we  are  to  be  asked, — 
44  Is  it  necessary  to  add  to  what  we  have  said 
before  on  the  obvious  certainty  that  this  anti- 
Slaver)'  crusnde  must  come' to  an  end?" 
And  the  whole  matter  is  represented  as  a 
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mere  bit  of  red-tape  routine,  which  goes  on 
not  because  any  one  in  the  world  cares  about 
it,  but  simply  because  officials  are  too  lazy  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  If  we  really  are  tired  of  the 
policy  to  whieh  we  have  pledged  not  only 
ourselves,  but  the  whole  civilized  world — if 


handed  workmen,  unlucky  speculators,  disap- 

()ointed  politicians,  men  of  every  class  who 
lave  seen  and  suffered  the  worst  of  the  Old 
Country,  the  worst  of  all  being  that  they  in- 
herit our  restless,  moody,  ill-contented  na- 
ture"— if  our  concessions  are  to  be  limited 


we  took  up  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  |Only  by  the  demands  dictated  by  malevolent 
as  a  whim,  as  the  Timet  and  the  Univers  hostility,  our  national  humiliation  will  cer- 


wid 


e  a 


pretend  to  believe,  and  are  prepared,  either  [  tainly  not  stop  short  at  the  question  of  the 
from  caprice  or  fear,  to  abandon  a  cause  in 
which  England  has  reaped  more  honor  than 
in  all  the  fields  in  which  she  has  bled  and 
conquered — at  least  let  the  change  be  hon- 
estly avowed,  and  the  recantation  be  made 
with  the  publicity  it  merits.  Let  Parliament 
return  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  solemnly 
conjure  the  Sovereign  to  desist  from  the 
efforts  to  which  it  so  lately  invited  her. 


Slave-trade.  Having  laid  down  so 
basis  of  cowardice,  we  may  make  up  our 
mind  to  unceasing  intimidation  on  their  side 
and  universal  capitulation  on  our  own. 

But  if  the  Times  has  menaces  with  which 
to  threaten,  it  has  also  buits  with  which  to 
allure.  It  appears  that  we  want  a  counter- 
poise to  the  hostility  of  emigrant  Irishmen ; 
and  this  we  are  offered  in  the  friendship  of 


The  arguments  by  which  we  are  urged  to  J  the  Southern  Slave-owners,  at  the  trifling  cost 
this  cowardly  capitulation  at  the  first  sum-  of  abandoning  our  prejudices  against  the 
mons  of  the  New  Orleans  filibusters  are  great  "  institution."  "  If  the  cotton-growers 
worthy  of  the  Ciiuse  on  behalf  of  which  they  were,  by  the  suspension  of  the  Slave-trade 
are  enlisted.  We  are  to  give  up  all  attempts  agitation,  left  to  tne  natural  operation  of  their 
to  suppress  the  Slave-trade  because  America  sympathies  with  the  cotton-buyers,  quarrels 

with  England  would  become  doubtful  party 
questions,  instead  of  furnishing  a  common 
fund  of  popularity  to  conflicting  demagogues." 
And  this  is  the  policy  which  the  ".leading 
journal "  gravely  recommends  to  the  English 
people.  It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
blunders  to  which  omniscience  is  prone,  that 
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"  must  one  day  have  fifty  times  our  territory, 
and  ten  times  our  people  " — because  "  it  has 
no  armies  in  India,  no  fifty  colonies  to  be 
governed,  no  immense  navy  in  commission" 
— because  "  the  time  must  come  when  we 
shall  have  to  contend  on  unequal  terms  with 
the  United  States  on  their  soil,  their  shores, 


their  seas,  and  generally  in  the  New  World."  j  a  journal  which  specially  plumes  itself  on  its 
We  say  nothing  of  the  prudence  or  the  sympathy  with  popular  opinion  should  at  this 
patriotism  of  this  line  of  reasoning,  used  in 
lh*  hearing  of  a  people  proverbially  aggres- 
sive, and  who  are  not  unlikely  to  treat  as  it 
deserves,  a  nation  which  avows  itself  afraid. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  proves  too  much, 
as  yet,  for  the  stomach  of  the  English  nation. 
If  this  argument  is  good  for  the  question  of 
the  Slave-trade,  it  is  good  for  any  other  mat- 
ter of  dispute  which  may  arise  between  the 
two  Governments.  If  we  are  to  givo  up  to 
America,  without  remonstrance,  an  obligation 
to  which  that  Power,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, has  bound  itself  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
merely  because  it  is  "  a  fast-growing  younger 
brother,  very  saucy,  self-willed,  and  more  free 
for  physical  development  than  bound  by 
moral  ties,"  where  are  these  concessions, 
avowedly  extorted  by  terror,  to  stop?  Sup- 
pose the  Northern'  States,  "  more  free  for 
physical  development  than  bound  by  moral 
ties,"  to  be  "  saucy  and  self-willed  "  enough 
to  intimate  their  intention  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  Canada.  If  we  are  to  surrender  any 
thing  and  every  thing  to  clamor,  however 
groundless,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  includes 
a  class  "  who  hare  been  already  worsted  in 
old  home  quarrels  with  us — a  starved-out 
peasantry,  ousted 
ters,  the  younger 


moment  be  urging  the  English  people  to 
throw  overboard  Uncle  Tom,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  good-will  of  Simon  Legree. 
The  notion  of  negotiating  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  a  section  of  the 
United  States  against  its  own  Government,  on 
the  basis  of  connivance  at  the  Slave-trade,  is 
an  inimitable  example  of  profound  policy  and 
lofty  morality.  The  sublimity  of  such  an 
original  defies  the  possibility  of  caricature. 
The  necessities  of  international  relations 
sometimes  impose  upon  a  free  people  con- 
nections not  very  agreeable  to  conscience  and 
taste  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  our  "  illustrious 
and  faithful  ally  "  the  nigger-driver,  the  limits 
of  political  baseness  seem  to  have  been  reached. 

What  makes  this  craven  tone  doubly  un- 
justifiable is  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  is 
wholly  uncalled  for.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  formally  to  acknowledge  that  a  war"  with 
the  United  States  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  th is  country.  We  did  not  require 
the  assurance  of  Lord  Malmesbury  that  there 
is  no  need  for  alarm.  A  war  with  the 
United  States  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  United  States 
have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  maki.ig  war. 
We  remember  a  story  current  during  theUus- 
tenantB,  dispossessed  cot-  !  sian  struggle.of  a  conversation  w  hich  took  place 
of  younger  sons,  left-  j  between  an  English,  and  an  American  officer. 
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The  American,  with  the  modesty  peculiar  to 
his  people,  asked  the  Englishmen  why  "  the 
Old  Country  did  not  come  to  them  to  show 
them  the  way  into  Sevastopol  ?  "  The  reply 
was  perhaps  more  conclusive  than  courteous. 
"  For  two  reasons — first,  because  you  have 
no  army ;  and  secondlyf  because  you  have  no 
navy."  '  We  learn  from  the  American  news- 
papers that,  since  this  affair  has  been  in  agita- 
tion, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  despatched  all  its  available  ships  of  war 
to  the  Gulf.  With  this  reinforcement,  the 
American  squadron  will  number  seven  ships, 
mounting  less  than  two  hundred  guns.  Our 
ordinary  fleet  at  present  in  the  West  Indies 
counts  'seventeen  penants,  with  nearly  four 
hundred  guns.  Even  on  the  Timers  princi- 
ple, then,  England  can  afford  to  behave  with 
decency  and  self-respect. 

If  the  American  Government  is  able  to 
establish  any  real  and  substantial  grievance 
against  the  English  cruisers,  let  the  matter  be 
fairly  dealt  with,  like  any  other  question  of 
international  discussion.  Nothing  but  such 
language  ns  that  on  which  we  have  animad- 
verted could  expose  this  country  to  the  sus- 
picion of  cowardice  in  admitting  a  proved 
wrong,  or  offering  a  reparation  shown  to  be 
justly  due.  But  the  premature  self-humilia- 
tion which  the  Timet  counsels  is  founded,  not 
on  the  weakness  of  our  case,  but  on  the 
strength  of  our  opponent.  We  are  urged  to 
give  the  wall  to  a  bully,  whether  the  rule  of 
the  road  is  for  us  or  against  us.  We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  baseness  of  such  a  policy — 
we  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that, 
with  such  a  people  as  the  Americans,  it  is  of 
all  policies  the  most  unsafe.  There  is  no 
nation  in  whose  character  it  is  more  ingrained 
to  insult  the  timid  and  to  presume  upon  the 
fears  of  the  weak.  We  have  no  chance  of 
dealing  with  such  a  people  upon  even  terms, 
except  by  opposing  a  steady  face  to  menace, 
and  taking  a  firm  stand  upon  legality  and 
right.  But  this  vantage  ground  is  wantonly 
abandoned  by  the  Times  when  it  condescends 
to  talk  in  a  style  which  would  not  be  credit- 
able to  a  terrified  shopkeeper,  and  which  is 
utterly  disgraceful  to  a  journal  that  presumes 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  great  people.  The 
mischief  done  by  such  language  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  is  incalculable.  How 
is  the  English  Government  to  enter  with  dig- 
nity and  self-reliance  on  a  diplomatic  contro- 
versy, if  our  press  has  already  avowed,  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear,  that  it  will  surrender  any  thing 
and  even-  thing,  with  or  without  just  cause? 
This  cowardly  precipitation  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous spirit  m  which  we  can  approach  a 
dispute  with  the  American  Government.  It 
is  something  worse  than  folly  to  dream  that 
we  can  disarm  a  bully  by  seeking  to  depre- 
cate his  wrath.     Discussion  on  the  legal 


bearings  of  the  question  at  issue  would  be 
premature  till  the  facts  of  the  case  are  ascer- 
tained ;  but  we  earnestly  trust  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, while  it  will  not  with  foolish  obsti- 
nacy defend  any  vexatious  or  excessive 
exercise  of  power,  will  have  the  manliness 
and  self-respect  to  refuse  to  trample  under 
foot  great  principles  to  which  the  English 
nation  has  exhibited  a  noble  fidelity,  and  to 
which  we  believe  it  still  steadfastly  adheres. 


From  The  Satur-lay  Review,  19  June. 
THE  ATTITUDE  OF  PRANCE. 

We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
denial  by  the  Monitcur  of  any  increase  in  the 
French  army  and  navy  is  capable  of  being 
partially  reconciled  with  the  undeniable  in- 
crease of  the  French  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates.   More  than  one  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  in  financial 
distress,  applied  to  his  Parliament  and  vas- 
sals for  a  subsidy  and  aids  on  pretence  of  a  war 
on  the  Continent :  and  having  obtained  the 
money,  disbanded  the  army  without  crossing 
the  water,  and  applied  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  to  his  own  purposes.    Persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment are  of  opinion  that  a  similar  expedi- 
ent may  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Empire,  though  with  a  less  corrupt 
* object.    They  think  that  of  the  G()0,(KM)  men 
of  whom  the  French  army  now  nominally 
consists,  a  part  may  exist  only  on  paper,  and 
that  the  money  raised  for  levving  and  main- 
taining that  part  may  have  been  carried  to 
other  departments  of  the  Government  in  need 
of  financial  assistance.     According  to  this 
theory,  the  Emperor  has  drawn  really  to  pay 
his  ta'ilor's  bill,  though  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  a  blunderbuss  and  slugs  to 
shoot  his  neighbor.    All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  a  budget  framed  upon  this  plan  may 
have  its  political  advantages,  but  that  it  is 
rather  agitating  to  the  nerves  of  the  neigh- 
bor.   We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the 
French  army  has  been  increased,  and  is  at 
this  moment'larger  than  can  be  required  for 
any  domestic  or  defensive  purpose,  and  it  was 
only  the  other  dav  that  an  order  issued  for 
re-arming  the  whole  of  its  infantry  regiments 
with  improved  weapons.    Its  aggressive  pow- 
ers have  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  completion  of  the 
system  of  railways  converging  upon  Cher- 
bourg, and  of  the  vast  quays  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  troops  at  that  French  Sebastopol,  no 
matter  by  whom  those  works  may  have  been 
projected  or  commenced.    As  little  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  force  of  the  French  fleet 
has  been  raised  to  a  height  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  purj>oses  of  self-defence,  or  for  the 

I  protection  of  the  French  colonies  or  trade, 
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considering  that,  of  the  only  two  great  mari- 
time Powers,  England  is  the  cordial  ally  of 
France,  and  Russia  is  something  more. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  anv 
aggressive  intention  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  at  the  present  moment,  beyond 
the  fact  of  its  keeping  up  these  vast  instru- 
ments of  aggression.  It  is  only  the  loaded 
pistol  perpetually  held  to  our  heads  that  be- 
gets any  apprehension  of  a  design  to  shoot 
us.  Hut  it  is  fair  to  the  English  journal  which 
has  given  the  alarm,  and  which  has  been 
blamed  for  giving  it,  to  say  that*  it  is  perfectly 
correct  in  stating- that  the  apprehension  of 
war  cannot  he  greater  in  England  than  it  is 
among  Continental  statesmen.  It  is  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  if  any  inscrutable  motive — 
panic,  ambition,  or  evif  counsels — should  ever 
impel  the  ruler  of  France  to  pull  the  trigger 
of  the  deadly  weapon  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent, 
not  England,  would  be  the  mark.  This  coun- 
try has  indeed  done  as  little  as  possible  to  de- 
serve attack.  The  moral  support  of  her 
Monarchy  and  Government  has  been  lavishly 
bestowed  on  the  Imperial  adventurer,  at  the 
cost  of  alienating  from  her  all  the  Bonapart- 
ist  party  in  France.  Her  military  alliance 
enabled  him,  at  his  need,  to  surround  a  throne 
of  yesterday  with  a  halo  of  that  glory  which 
is  most  dazzling  to  French  eyes.  If  she  has 
declined  to  violate  at  his  desire  the  asylum 
under  whose  shadow  he  once  reposed,  the  ab- 
horrence expressed  by  her  citizens  of  all  at- 
tempts ngainst  his  person  has  perhaps  been 
more  unauimous  and  effectual  than  that  ex- 
pressed by  his  own  people.  His  administra- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  our  press  with  the 
same  freedom  with  which  we  have  discussed 
the  administration  of  other  foreign  sovereigns, 
and  with  which  he  himself,  when  resident  in 
this  country,  discussed  the  administration  of 
his  predecessor  on  the  French  Throne.  But 
in  this  discussion  he  has  had  his  panegyrists 
as  well  as  his  critics ;  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if 
a  syllable  of  it  ever  meets  his  own  eyes  or 
those  of  any  person  in  his  dominions.  More- 
over, as  we  have  before  observed,  it  may  be 
said  without  blustering,  that  a  war  with  Eng- 
land would  neither  afford  easy  triumphs  nor 
easily  maintain  itself;  aud  no  war  which  did 
not  fulfil  these  conditions  would  answer  any 
assignable  puqxKe  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, or  suit  the  present  state  of  French 
finance.  Austria,  which  the  publication  of 
Orsini's  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
appeared  distinctly  to  threaten,  offers  a  much 
more  succulent  and  more  accessible  object  of 
attack.  Belgium,  where  strong  apprehension 
evidently  prevails,  would  be  nelpless  if  she 
was  not  guaranteed.  Spain  now  lies  most 
dangerouslv  open  to  invasion  by  way  of  Pam- 
peluna,  and  her  internal  disorders  might  fur- 


nish the  pretence  for  aggression  which,  amidst 
the  universal  desire  for  peace,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult in  any  other  case  to  find.  The  fleet 
would  then  be  used  to  keep  the  maritime 
Powers  in  check.  But  it  would  really  matter 
little  at  whom  the  blow  was  first  struck — the 
consequence  must  be  universal  war.  Another 
outbreak  of  French  military  ambition  wouid 
be  a  fire  in  the  European  edifice  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  edifice  must  at  once,  on 
pain  of  ultimate  destruction,  combine  their 
forces  to  extinguish.  The  miseries  and  hor- 
rors which  such  a  conflict  would  bring  on  hu- 
manity are  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
express ;  and  we  may  hope,  for  the  honor  of 
our  common  nature,  that  the  worst  of  the 
evil  counsellors  whom  Louis  Napoleon  has 
about  him  would  shrink  from  nd vising  his 
master  to  incur  such  unutterable  guilt.  The 
bare  fact  that  the  power  of  making  the  civil- 
ized world  an  Aceldama  is  in  the  hands,  and 
might  be  exercised  by  the  anger,  ambition,  or 
panic  of  a  single  man,  is  an  argument  against 
despotism  which  ought  to  pierce  the  dullest 
or  most  frivolous  mind.  "\\  e  have  made  ene- 
mies, by  our  partisan  exaltation  of  the  Empe- 
ror, of  large  portions  of  the  French  people. 
But  if  it  rested  with  the  French  people  to  de- 
cide whether  there  should  be  war  with  us  or 
in  Europe,  we  might  hang  the  sword  over 
the  hearth,  and  let  it  rust  in  peace. 

As  it  is,  it  would  be  wrong  to  anticipate 
criminal  aggression,  and  wrong  not  to  be 
prepared  against  it.  We  ore  happily  not 
called  upon  to  emulate  France  in  the  size  of 
her  standing  armies,  or  to  cause  the  same 
disturbance  to  the  tranquility  of  nations  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  world. 
The  attachment  which  all  the  citizens  of  a 
free  State  feel  to  their  Government  aud  to 
each  other  is  capable  of  being  embodied  into 
a  force  cheap,  unaggressive,  and  perfectly  in- 
nocuous to  other  nations,  but  of  overwhelm- 
ing power  in  defensive  war.  Lord  Derby 
and  his  colleagues  claim  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  put  the  militia  on  an  effi- 
cient footing ;  and  though  the  disbanding  of 
a  number  of  regiments  at  this  moment  is  a 
questionable  policy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  in  this  respect  be  true  to  their  own  tra- 
ditions. The  country  gentlemen  cannot  be 
better,  more  honorably,  or  more  influentially 
employed  than  in  organizing  and  comi.  and- 
ing  such  a  force.  They  will  find  that,  by 
doing  so,  they  promote  Conservatism  much 
more  efficaciously  than  by  offering  a  hopeless 
resistance  in  Parliament  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Property  Qualification  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews.  Not  Mr.  Bright  himself, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  Eng-  . 
land  ought  to  be  left  entirely  unprotected, 
can  object  to  the  maintenance  of  a  force 
which  does  not  take  a  single  man  from  the 
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evils  of  a  soldier's  life,  which 


cost  of  war.    We  may  be  in  no  danger,  but 
at  all  events  let  us  have  au  efficient  CI 
Fleet  as  soon  as  possible. 


THK 
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does  not  tend  in  the  remotest  degree  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  or  the  fear  of  war  in  the 
world.  The  extent  of  our  trade  and  the 
number  of  our  colonies  compel  us  to  keep 
up  a  very  large  navy,  which,  being  evidently  We  have  not  got  authority  to  report,  ns  the 
maintained  for  purposes  virtually  defensive,  Neapolitan  savant  the  other  day  was  able  to 
ought  to  give  no  umbrage  to  other  nations.  ;  do,  that  the  period  of  earthquakes  is  over  for 
But  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  present.  In  the  dead  calm  of  the  Am  •li- 
the mode  of  manning  the  navy,  which  we  are  can  trade  and  the  suspense  of  financial  oper- 
ations there  are  still  many  favorable  condi- 
tions for  an  eruption  taking  place  on  an 
extensive,  if  not  a  sublime,  political  scale. 
The  laws  of  such  events  are  no  longer  acci- 
dental :  they  are  now  well  ascertained ;  they 
recur  with  almost  uniform  certainty.  Prudent 
Ministries  take  out  a  policy,  ami  mutually 
insure  each  others  lives  by  means  of  them ; 
political  economists  found  theories  upon  them ; 
a  newspaper  that  desires  to  increase  its  cir- 
culation will  exert  a  good  deal  of  art  in  en- 
deavouring to  force  them  ;  and  yet  such  is 
the  popular  ignorance  as  to  the  causes  of 
periodical  disturbance,  that  whenever  such  a 
disturbance  occurs  the  world  cannot  divest 
itself  of  a  vague  feeling  associated  with  some- 
but  they  might  serve  to  turn  every  man-of-  thing  strange  and  subterranean  and  preter- 
war  in  our  harbors  into  a  floating  battery  for  natural    Not  the  most  remarkable  phase  of 

the  present  eruption,  is  the  long,  hot,  fuligin- 


glad  to  see  has  at  last  been  appointed,  may 
perhaps  consider  whether  the  miiitia  princi- 
ple is  not  capable  of  being  applied  in  some 
degree  to  the  manning  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 
The  erratic  and  capricious  habits  of  sailors 
would  no  doubt  throw  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  such  a  plan.  Rut  it  might  possibly 
be  feasible,  by  good  pav  and  martial  law 
combined,  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  them 
together  for  the  practice  of  gunnery  and  evo- 
lutions during  a  portion  of  each  year,  allow- 
ing them  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  (so 
as  to  he  within  call  on  an  emergency)  during 
the  rest.  Such  crews  would  no  doubt  be  as 
inferior  to  those  of  regular  men-of-war  as  a 
militia  regiment  to  a  regiment  of  the  Line  ; 


floating  battery 

the  defence  of  our  coasts. 

The  removal  of  General  Espinasse,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  civilian  in  his  place,  is 
rather  a  pledge  of  a  more  civilized  govern- 
ment at  home  than  of  pacific  intentions  to- 
wards other  countries.    The  readiness  with 


ous  stream — no  matter  how  long  or  how  wide 
— which  for  some  weeks  past  lias  been  dis- 
charged from  the  American  Congress.  Be- 
neath and  behind  thi«»  is  a  current  of  fierce 
republican  fire  which  spouts  forth  in  indigna- 


which  it  has  been  interpreted  as  a  pledge  of   tion  meetings,  and  at  times  scales  heaven  in 
only  shows  the  sincere  anxiety  of  this  newspaper  cascades,  urging  on  the  slow  cxecu- 


country  to  be  on  good  terms  with  France,  tive  mass  to  accelerate  what  is  called  11  one  of 
To  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  the  institu-  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  for  the 
tions  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  established  working  out  the  true  and  manifest  destiny  of 
in  France,  and  the  acts  by  which  he  has  es-  j  the  great  Republic ;  "  in  other  words,  to 
tablished  them,  are  as  odious  as  their  own  "  take  possession  of  Canada,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
institutions  are  cherished.  But  all  English-  St.  Domingo,  Mexico,  and  Central  America," 
men,  from  the  highest  Tory,  to  the  most  ex-  and  "  catnwompously  to  chaw  up  "  British 
treme  Radical,  are  unanimous  in  desiring  humanity.    Two  years  is  the  limit  of  time 

the  Government  of  '  which  the  Xcw  Yol 


that  our  relations  with 
France,  whatever  that  Government  may  be, 
should  be  not  only  pacific  but  cordial.  The 


York  Herald,  in  its  somewhat 
liberal  arithmetic,  allows  for  this  national 
enterprise  ;  and  in  a  tone  of  severe  warning 


Emperor  has  lited  among  Englishmen,  and  bids  the  present  English  Government  renounce 


must  know  very  well  that  they  are  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  their  political  sym- 
pathies and  their  international  duties,  and  of 
scrupulously  fulfilling  international  dutv  where 
political  sympathy  does  not  exist.  England 
is  his  faithful  ally,  if  he  is  hers.  But  the 
perpetual  menace  of  an  immense  armament 
ready  to  attack  us  at  a  moment's  notice,  is, 
in  fact,  hostility  on  his  part.  And  should  he 
persist  in  this  menace,  he  must  not  wonder 
if  the  same  conduct  which  udds  enormously 
to  his  own  financial  difficulties  also  estranges 
allies  who,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  are  wan- 
tonly made  to  feel  the  alarms  and  bear  the 


what  we  were  not  aware  they  had  ever  ac- 
cepted —  the  general  war  policy  of  their 
predecessors — directs  them  to  make  quick  re- 
paration and  humble  apology  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  offensive  action,  and  commands  the 
British  people,  without  further  notice,  and 
under  enormous  penalties,  to  cease  henceforth 
from  inconvenient  philanthropy,  and  not  to 
precipitate  their  ultimate  doom.  Further 
than  this,  the  American  Senate,  through  its 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  has  ex- 
pressed its  patriotism  in  a  fteries  of  bellicose 
resolutions,  declared  its  judgment  that  all 
visitation,  molestation,  or  delation  of  vessels 
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sailing  under  the  American  flap  is  in  deroga-  able  injury  and  hostility  on  the  other.  An 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  American  war,  we  are  readv  to  concede,  if  it 
and  conferred  upon  the  President  the  extra- !  were  likely,  would  change  the  aspect  of  affairs 
ordinary  power  which  it  gave  to  Van  Buren  ■  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  likely  ;  and  the 
in  1839,  viz.,  the  disposal  of  the  available  world  does  not  want  violently  changing  at 
naval  force,  and  a  vote  of  5,000,000  dollars, 1  present.  Such  a  war  might  forward  the  in- 
for  the  purpose  of  chastising  British  aggrcs-  terests  of  politicians  or  Governments  who 
sion,  if  again  repeated  in  the  waters  of  Florida  have  no  character  to  gain  and  who  have  no 
or  Cuba.  Abolitionist  as  well  as  Pro-slavery  credit  to  lose ;  it  might  answer  the  purpose 
Senators  have  merged  their  differences  in  of  one  or  two  European  powers ;  it  might 
common  Anti-British  repugnance,  expressed  reinstate  in  office  certain  gentlemen  out  of 
in  the  debate  upon  this  vote;  several  vigorous  '  office  who  have  more  than  once  been  politi- 
senators  declaring  themselves,  after  the  man-  cally  unfortunate  ;  it  might  serve  the  interest 
ncr  of  their  country,  as  favorable  to  physical  of  a  few  slave-owners  or  holders  of  slave 
force  rather  than  to  arguments  of  low  moral 1  property  ;  it  might  extend  the  circulation  of 
suasion  ;  Mr.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  J  the  New  York  Herald,  or  restore  the  popular- 
"  being  unwilling  to  be  smuggled  into  a  war," 
but  being  desirous  "  to  throw  with  all  due 


solemnity  the  bloody  spear ; "  while  Mr. 


ity  by  increasing  the  sale  of  the  Times.  Any 
or  all  of  these  ends  it  might  accomplish, 
without  accomplishing  any  one  public  benefit 


Toombs,  from  Georgia,  who  has  been  ready  or  advancing  the  great  interests  of  England 
for  war  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  in-  and  America.  Granting  that  America  pos- 
dignant  that  the  finest  vessel  in  the  United  sesses  in  herself  unbounded  natural  resources ; 
States  navy  is  engaged  at  present  in  "  towing  that  she  has  abundance  of  grain,  and  cotton, 
a  telegraph  cable  between  two  British  defend- 1  and  sugar;  that  she  can  build  a  navy  and 
encies,"  has  at  the  two  latest  debates  in  the  man  it  after  it  is  built;— when  she  has  col- 
American  Senate  deported  himself  like  a.  lected  what  remains  of  the  armv  she  found  so 
Transatlantic  Cato,  and  made  only  one  simple  difficult  to  levy  against  the  Mormons — an 
republican  utterance — "  that  he  wanted  the  element  of  intestine  discord  quieted,  but  not 
two  British  ships  taken."  However  natural  quelled — when  she  has  distributed  her  eight 
and  laudable  such  a  patriotic  design,  and  how-  hundred  soldiers  over  thirteen  thousand  miles, 


ever  soothing  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  Re- 
publicanism such  a  capture  might  be,  there  is 
an  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  ac- 
complishment.   It  is,  according  to  the  statis 


recalled  home  her  merchant  ships — five  mil- 
lion tons  or  thereabouts — from  European  or 
East  Indian  ports,  has  thrown  off  her  Cana- 
dian, Australian,   and   British   trade,  and 


tics  which  the  Americans  themselves  show,  |  stripped  herself  for  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in 
not  at  all  easy.  The  British  squadron  in  the  I  behalf  of  such  a  prize  as  slavery,  is  it  quite 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  far  the  stronger  force, !  certain  that  her  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
numbering  three  guns  to  every  one  of  the  \  slaves  and  her  Indian  population  will  look  on 
Americans.  Taking  into  account  every  vessel  as  calm  and  indifferent  spectators  ?  England, 
we  can  fit  out,  as  the  Tribune  is  shrewd  while  pursuing  steadily  the  career  of  pbilan- 
enough  to  perceive,  for  every  additional  gun  ',  thropy  and  civilization  she  has  ever  pursued, 
that  America  can  send  England  can  turn  ■  and  so  long  as  she  is  still  England  she  cannot 
against  her  twenty.  Even  supposing  that  an  renounce,  is  too  calm  to  be  ruffled  or  diverted 
American  vessel  were  to  get  on  the  track  of  from  her  path  by  these  vulgar  fanfaronades  or 
the  Styx  or  the  Buzzard,  there  is  an  equal  pro-slavery  bluster.  She  is  so  jealous  of  what 
probability  that  the  Yankee  chaser  might  |  is  right  that  she  cares  not  to  forward  even 
herself  be  chased ;  and  American  mental  I  a  good  end  by  a  little  international  wrong  ; 


arithmeticians,  however  ardently  patriotic, 
however  emulous  of  following  in  the  steps  of 
Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Polk,  are  too 
sensible  not  to  see  that  retaliation  and  reprisal 
on  the  one  side  would  only  occasion,  irremedi- 


and,  fearless  of  misinterpretation  or  suspicion, 
she  will  waive  what  she  might  claim,  leave  to 
America  all  the  reputation  of  her  prostituted 
flag,  and  gain  her  old  station  on  the  shores 
of  Africa. 


Ixflcence  of  Sceneey. — It  has  been  asccr- 1 
tained  by  the  experience  of  sclf-obscrvant  men 
that,  in  a  mind  partaking  of  that  kind  of  sensi- 
bility which  is  akin  to  genius,  some  degree  of 
correspondence  takes  place  between  the  habitual 
state  of  the  imagination  and  the  character  of 
that  scene  of  external  nature  which  is  most  con- 
stantly presented  to  the  senses.— Fosteriana. 


The  Bio  Fiddle. — A  shrewd  clergyman 
was  once  tormented  by  his  people  to  lot  them 
introduce  the  "big  fiddle,"  or  bass-viol,  into  the 
church.  Ho  told  them  the  human  voice  was  the 
divincst  of  all  instruments  of  music ;  but  they 
introduced  their  viol,  and  the  old  man  rose,  and 
said  : — M  The  brcthrenwill,  if  they  please,  sing 
and  fiddle  the  thirty-ninth  Psalm/' 
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From  The  Englishwoman's  Journal. 

Rosa  Boniieur  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 
She  rises  at  six  o'clock  and  paints  until  dusk, 
when  she  lays  aside  her  blouse,  puts  on  a 
bonnet  and  shawl  of  most  unfashionable 
appearance,  and  takes  a  turn  through  the 
neighboring  streets  alone,  or  accompanied  by 
a  favorite  dog.  Absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
and  unconscious  of  every  thing  around  her, 
the  first  conception  of  a  picture  is  frequently 
struck  out  by  her  in  these  rapid,  solitary 
walks  in  the  twilight. 

Living  solely  for  her  art,  she  has  gladly  re- 
signed the  cares  of  her  outward  existence  to 
an  old  and  devoted  friend,  a  Madame  Micas, 
a  widow  lady,  who  with  her  daughter — an 
artist,  whose  exquisite  groups  of  birds  arc 
well  known  in  England,  and  who  has  been 
for  many  years  Rosa's  most  intimate  compan- 
ion— resides  with  her,  relieving  her  of  every 
material  responsibility,  and  leaving  her  free 
to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  her  favorite 
pursuit.  Every  summer  the  two  lady  artists 
repair  to  some  mountain-district  to  sketch. 
Arrived  at  the  regions  inhabited  only  by  the 
Chamois,  the  ladies  exchange  their  feminine 
habiliments  for  masculine  attire,  and  spend  a 
couple  of  months  in  exploring  the  wildest  re- 
cesses of  the  hills,  courting  the  acquaintance 
of  their  shy  and  swift-footed  truants,  and 
harvesting  44  effects,"  of  storm,  rain,  and  va- 
por, as  assiduously  as  those  of  sunshine. 
Though  Rosa  is  fully  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
wood  and  meadow  — as  we  know  from  the 
loveliness  she  has  transferred  from  them  to 
her  canvas — mountain  scenery  is  her  especial 
delight  Hitherto  her  explorations  had  been 
confined  to  the  French  chains,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, but  in  the  autumn  of  fifly-six  she  visited 
Scotland  and  made  numerous  sketches,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glenfallock,  Glencoe,  and 
Ballaculish  ;  and  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Highland  cattle  selected  some  choice  speci- 
mens of  these,  which  she  had  sent  down  to 
Wexham  Rectory,  near  Windsor,  where  she 
resided,  and  spent  two  months  in  making 
numerous  studies,  from  which  she  has  already 
produced  two  pictures, — "  The  Denizens  of 
the  Mountains,"  and  "  Morning  in  the  High- 
lands." The  Alps  she  has  not  yet  visited, 
though  constantly  intending  to  do  so.  Her 
preference  being  for  the  stern,  the  abrupt, 
and  the  majestic,  instead  of  the  soft,  the 
smiling,  and  the  fair ;  Italy,  with  all  its  glo- 
mes, has  hitherto  attracted  her  less  powerfully 


than  the  ruder  magnificence  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  north. 

Among  mountains,  the  great  artist  is  com- 
pletely in  her  element ;  out  of  doors  from 
morning  till  night,  lodging  in  the  humblest 
and  remotest  of  roadside  hotels,  or  in  the 
huts  of  wood-cutters,  charcoal-burners,  and 
chamois-hunters,  and  living  contentedly  on 
whatever  fare  can  be  obtained.  Two  years 
ago,  being  furnished  by  families  of  distinction 
in  the  Bcarnais  and  the  Basque  provinces 
with  introductions  to  the  rare  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  the  party  pushed  their  adventurous 
wanderings  to  the  little  station  of  Peyronere, 
the  last  inhabited  point  within  the  French 
frontier,  and  thence  up  the  romantic  defiles  of 
the  Vallee  d'Urdos,  across  the  summit  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Thanks  to  the  letters  they  carried, 
the  travellers  were  hospitably  received  at  each 
halting-place,  and  furnished  with  a  trusty 
guide  for  the  next  march.  In  this  way 
they  crossed  the  mountains,  and  gained  the 
lonely  pomda  of  Canfan,  the  first  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  ridge,  where,  for  six 
weeks,  they  saw  no  living  souls  but  the  hour- 
riquairos  (muleteers)  with  their  strings  of 

I  mules,  who  would  halt  for  the  night  at  the 
little  inn,  setting  out  at  the  earliest  ray  of 
morning  for  th"ir  descent  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountains. 

The  people  of  the  posada  lived  entirely  on 
curdled  sheep's  milk  ;  the  sole  article  of  food 
the  party  could  obtain  on  their  arrival.  At 
one  time,  by  an  early  fall  of  snow,  they  were 
shut  out  of  all  communication  with  the  valley. 

j  Their  threatened  starvation  was  averted  by 
the  exertions  of  Mile.  Micas,  who  managed 
to  procure  a  quantity  of  frogs,  the  hind  legs 
of  which  she  enveloped  in  leaves,  and  toasted 
on  sticks  over  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  On  these 
frogs  they  lived  for  two  days,  when  the  host- 
ess was  induced  to  attempt  the  making  of 
butter  from  the  milk  of  her  sheep,  and  even 
to  allow  the  conversion  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals into  mutton  for  their  benefit.  Their 
larder  thus  supplied,  and  black  bread  being 
brought  for  them  by  the  bourriquairos,  from 
some  village  a  very  long  way  off,  the  party  gave 

I  themselves  up  to  the  pleasure  of  their  wild 
life,  and  the  business  of  sketching.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  muleteers,  with  their  embroidered 
shirts,  their  pointed  hats,  velvet  jackets,  and 
leathern  breeches  and  sandals,  was  always 
a  welcome  event.     Rosa  paid  for  wine  for 

j  them,  and  they,  in  return,  performed  their 
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national  dances  for  her:  after  which  they 
would  throw  themselves  down  .'or  the  night 
upon  sheepskins  before  the  fire,  furnishing 
8ul>jectK  for  many  picturesque  corquis.  As 
the  posada  was  a  police  station,  established 
there  as  a  terror  to  smugglers,  the  little  party 
felt  perfectly  safe,  notwithstanding  ita  loneli- 
ness. 

With  her  Scotch  tour  Rosa  was  so  much 


GENERAL  LEE. 

pleased,  that  she  will  probably  revisit  a  dis 
trict  from  which  she  has  brought  away  many 
agreeable  associations,  and  a  wonderful  little 
Skye-terrier,  named  M  Wasp,"  of  the  purest 
breed,  and  remarkably  intelligent,  which  she 
holds  in  great  affection,  and  for  whose  benefit 
she  has  learned  several  English  phrases,  to 
which  "  Wasp ■  responds  with  appreciative 
and  grateful  waggings  of  the  tail. 


Treason*  of  Gen.  Lee. — The  New  York 
Historical  Society  held  its  Inst  meeting  for  the 
season  nt  the  rooms  of  the  association,  nt  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Second  avenue. 
After  transacting  somo  preliminary  business,  the 
President  introduced  Mr.  George  H.  Moore,  the 
Librarian,  who  read  an  essay  U|>on  the  Life  and 
Charncter  of  General  Charles  Lee.  This  noted 
charac  ter  in  our  revolutionary  annals  was  de- 
serihed  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  destitute  of  love 
of  country,  vain  and  egotistical,  impatient  of 
control,  nnd  a  traitor  to  the  American  cause. 
General  I  a*  was  horn  in  Great  Britain,  hut  he 
could  obtain  no  promotion  equal  to  his  ambi- 
tion in  the  British  Service,  and  having  msule 
the  acquaintance  of  Count  Stanislaus  Ponintow- 
ski,  he  entered  his  service  shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Poland,  receiving  the 
commission  of  Major  General  in  1768.  He  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  service  and  returned  to 
England,  where  in  1772  some  one  ascrilxvl  to 
him  the  authorship  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  a 
reputation  which  he  was  vain  and  untruthful 
enough  not  to  disown. 

Lee  came  to  America  in  1774,  and  purchased 
an  estate  in  Berkely  county,  Virginia,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  General  (then  Colonel) 
Horatio  Gates.  He  early  professed  to  sympa- 
thize witlu  the  patriots,  and  anticipated  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  continental  army.  This 
ambition  was  frustrated  by  the  election  of  Wash- 
ington, whose  talents  and  military  skill  he  con- 
stantly disparaged.  In  June  18,  177G,  he  was 
appointed  Sec  ond  Major-Genernl,  but  l>cforc  he 
Would  accept  required  Congress  to  pledge  his 
indemnification  for  any  losses  which  he  might 
snft'er.  Renouncing  his  half-pay  as  a  British  of- 
ficer, he  then  entered  the  American  service.  He 
was  noted  for  great  slowness  iu  obeying  orders 
from  General  Washington,  and  had  a  party  in 
Congress  that  aimed  at  his  elevation  to  the  su- 
premacy. He  continually  promulgated  the 
opinion  iu  speech  and  in  secret  correspondence 
with  his  brother  officers,  that  the  indecision  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  led  to  the  disas- 
trous loss  of  Fort  Washington  and  the  other 
misfortunes  of  the  Americ  an  cause,  and  that  all 
would  be  lost  unless  some  one  else  had  control 
of  the  forces. 

Lee  was  finally  taken  prisoner  at  Bealstown, 
in  New  Jer>ey,  displaying  on  the  occasion  the 
utmost  poltroouery.    The  British  ministry,  rc- 


1  garding  him  as  the  strongest  officer  of  the  Amcr- 
I  ican  cause,  were  elated  at  his  capture,  and  fa- 
i  voted  the  idea  of  punishing  hiiu  ns  a  traitor. 
But  while  in  captivity,  ho  employed  himself  in 
!  preparing  n  plan  of  accommodation  between  tho 
!  colonists  and  the  mother  country,  and  commu- 
nicated to  Lord  Howe  the  most  feasible  method 
of  subjugating  the  states.    It  was  to  occupy  the- 
Chesapeuke,  conquer  Pennsylvania  and  dissolve 
Congress,  while  Carleton  should  hold  New  Kng- 
land  in  awe  and  an  invading  army  should  pass 
from  Canada  southward,  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  province  of  New  York. 

A  manuscript  copy  of  this  plan,  in  Lee's 
hand-writing,  (one  of  Norton's  autographic  im- 
]>ortntions,)  was  here  exhibited.  It  was  found 
recently  in  England  among  the  papers  of  Lord 
and  General  William  Howe,  nnd  endorsed  with 
the  name  of  that  British  General's  Secretary, as 
*' Gen.  Lee's  plan."  It  furnished  incontestable 
I  proof  of  Lee's  treason. 

I     Gen.  Lee  died  iu  1782.    His  conduct  at  Mon- 
mouth and  disrespect  to  Washington,  had  con- 
signed him  to  disgrace,  but  his  early  services  to 
!  the  revolutionary  cause  secured  for  bit  memory 
I  the  pitying  silence,  though  not  the  respect  of  his 
military  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Moore's  paper  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  delivery,  and  was  crammed  with  the  val- 
uable results  of  original  investigations.  Many 
of  the  documents  which  he  rend  had  never  been 
published,  and  threw  a  new  nnd  unexpected 
light  on  a  very  interesting  episode  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

The  large  nnd  distinguished  audience  present, 
warmly  ratified  the  eloquent  compliments  and 
resolutions  offered  by  Professor  G.  W.  Greene 
at  the  close.  Professor  Greene  justly  said  that 
Mr.  Moore's  paper  was  a  signal  instance  of  the 
importance  of  studying  history  in  ihtcuinmts — iu 
the  original  packages — and  not  alone  in  the 
elaborate  narrative  of  the  theorizing  historian. 
— X.  Y.  Evening  Post,  23  June. 


Charitable  Bequests. — What  arc  called 
post-mortuary  charities  canuot  lie  classed  among 

I  the  things  done  iu  the  body,  to  which  the  apostle 
refers.  If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  deed,  it  be- 
longs not  to  us,  who,  in  reality,  do  it  not ;  nor 

:to  our  executors,  or  our  children,  who  are 

j  obliged  to  do  it. 
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From  Household  Words. 
TOO  WEAK  FOR  THE  PLACE. 

THE  boy  was  never  strong  enough  for  the 
place.  His  age  must  have  been  about  four- 
teen when  he  went  there.  He  was  inclined 
to  be  spiderjsh  about  the  legs,  and  his  mem- 
ory was  weaker  than  his  body. 

His  parent  (a  mother,  his  father  being 
dead)  had  asked  him  Reveral  times  what  he 
would  like  to  be  ?  She  might  also  have 
asked  him  what  he  would  like  to  do  and  to 
suffer?  What  could  he  say?  They  were 
poor,  and  he  could  not  be  apprenticed  to  any 
trade ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  go  to  work.  He  made  several  in- 
quiries about  employment,  without  success, 


drink,  which  they  called  for,  and  which  was 
supplied  to  them  with  electric  rapidity,  was 
something  wonderful  ;  while  their  combina- 
tions of  eatables  were  remarkable  for  inge- 
nuity, and  originality. 

The  boy's  employment  at  this  period  of  the 
day  was  to  attend  to  the  sliding  shelves  which 
descended  from  the  tavern  floor  to  the  kitch- 
en, filled  with  empty  plates,  and  which  as- 
cended from  the  kitchen  to  the  tavern  floor 
re-filled  with  the  various  eatables.  He  had 
another  and  a  more  onerous  duty  to  perform, 
his  ear  was  made  the  responsible  rej>ository 
of  the  crowd  of  motley  orders  which  raced 
with  fearful  rapidity  down  a  speaking  tube. 
There  was  no  time  for  thought,  no  time  for 


and  in  an  evil  moment  he  saw  a  bill  stuck  up  repose.  The  powerful  lungs  of  the  master 
in  the  window  of  a  city  tavern,  "  A  strong,  (  of  the  establishment  were  incessantly  in  ac- 
sharp,  active  lad  wanted."  He  did  not  quite  j  tion,  giving  out  the  mandates  for  endless 
come  up  to  the  description,  but  he  thought  i  food,  in  a  bullying  tone,  that  he  imagined  to 


he  would  try.    He  was  always  a  willing  boy. 

They  engaged  him  upon  trial  at  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  much  to  the  delight  of  him- 
self and  his  mother. 

He  began  work  on  a  Monday  at  seven  in 
the  morning ;  his  duty  being  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  kitchen  for  the  business  of  the 
day.  It  was  a  busy  place  that  tavern — a 
rushing,  tumbling,  bawling,  maddening,  busy 
place — between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four. 


be  absolutely  necessary  to  command  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  bully  by  nature,  this  tavern- 
keeper.  Stout,  beetle-browed,  and  perspir- 
ing. Paid  his  way,  and  did  not  care  for 
brewer  or  distiller.  Why  should  he  care  for 
cooks,  scullions,  and  stout,  active  boys  ? 

At  twelve  o'clock  mid-day  this  stern,  well- 
to-do,  determined  tradesman  took  up  his  po- 
sition ready  for  any  thing.  Orders  were 
shouted  down  the  tube  to  be  in  readiness. 


Every  man  in  the  City  of  London  seemed  to  He  felt  like  a  General  directing  an  army, 
run  in  there  for  luncheon,  and  to  have  no  At  the  turn  of  the  hour,  the  avalanche  of 
time  to  eat  it  in.    Digestion  and  the  nour-  hunger  came  down  ujkhi  the  devoted  build- 


ishment  of  the  human  body,  were  seemingly 
considered  to  l>e  things  of  very  minor  impor- 
tance by  the  side  of  office  appointments, 


ing.  Clerks,  merchants,  stockbrokers — no 
matter  what  their  relative  stations — small 
balance  at  bankers,  large  balance,  or  no  bal- 


-    —         _    rr    ;        #    .  —    i  '  " 

transactions,  operations,  and  the  saving  of  a  ance — met  in  the  temple  of  refreshment  as 


few  minutes  of  time.  The  marvel  is,  why 
they  came  in  at  all — why  they  did  not  hurry 
along  the  streets,  cramming  pieces  of  bread 
into  their  mouths  by  the  way,  and  washing 
them  down  bv  drinking  from  a  flask  con- 
structed  like  a  pocket-book.  Hut  no,  tbey 
wanted  something,  and  they  came  into  the 
tavern  to  get  it.  When  there,  their  individ- 
ual tastes  were  as  various  as  the  cut  of  their 
coats,  or  the  pattern  of  their  waistcoats.  If 
they  had  all  been  content  to  feed  out  of  a 
huge  bowl,  and  drink  out  of  a  huge  mug,  the 
kitchen  of  the  tavern — notwithstanding  its 
large  fire  in  the  heat  of  summer — would 
have  been  more  like  Paradise,  instead  of  its 
antipodes.     But  the  variety  of  food  and 


on  common  ground,  for  the  general  craving 
for  nourishment  had  made  equals  of  them 
all.  It  is  a  warm  day,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  Corn  Exchange.  Woe 
upon  the  luckless  boy  in  the  kitchen  below. 
The  tempest  began  with  a  rump-steak  pud- 
ding, rump-steak  pudding  and  French  beans. 
Large  plate  of  lamb  and  new  potatoes  ;  small 
plate  and  old  potatoes ;  large  plate  again, 
and  no  potatoes— cauliflowers  instead.  Ex- 
tra beans  for  the  rumj>-steak  pudding.  Now, 
the  steam  is  up,  and  cooks,  scullions,  and 
stout,  active  boy  are  in  fearful  agitation,  like 
the  cranks  and  wheels  of  a  large  engine, 
working  to  the  top  of  thefr  bent  Stern, 
perspiring,  excited  tradesman  bawls  down 
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the  pipe,  and  demands  that  his  words  shall 
be  repeated,  to  make  sure  that  the  order  is 
clearly  understood. 
"  One  sausage ! " 

A  feeble  echo  of  sausage  comes  from  the 
depths  of  the  kitchen  up  the  tube.  Again 
tvc  boy  re]>cats  the  word  to  the  man  prcsid-  and  vegetables,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  pastry 
ing  over  the  gridiron  :  a  glowing,  dancing  be-  and  salad,  are  mixed  up  together  in  hopeless 


orders,  anxious  glances  at  the  clock,  goading 
of  excited  perspiring  tradesman,  who  adds 
fifty  per  centum  to  the  goading,  and  shouts 
it  down  the  pipe.  The  storm  increases  ;  the 
call  for  food  becomes  louder :  the  varieties 
are  not  distinctly  marked.    Names  of  meat 


ing,  who  with  a  long  toasting-fork,  keeps 
pricking,  goading,  and  turning  small  steaks, 
lamb  chops,  mutton  chops,  kidneys,  and  sau- 
sages— about  sixty  in  number,  all  frizzling  to- 
gether over  the  same  fire.  An  incessant 
rumble  is  caused  by  the  sliding  shelves  going 
uj)  and  down. 

"  Koast  veal  and  ham  ;  gooseberry  tart ; 
small  plate  of  cold  beef  and  horseradish;  a 
roast  fowl ;  large  plale  of  boiled  mutton,  no 
caper  sauce  ;  rhubarb  tart ;  extra  cauliflower  ; 
large  plate  of  roast  beef,  well  done;  small 
plate  of  roast  mutton,  underdone,  greens,  and 
new  potatoes ;  small  plate  of  veal,  no  ham  ; 
currant  and  raspberry  tart ;  two  rump-steak 
puddings ;  lamb  chop  and  cauliflower ;  extra 
potatoes,  new ;  mutton  chop ;  large  steak  and 
greens ;  small  plate  of  roast  fowl ;  basin  of 
oxtail;  extra  greens;  two  sausages;  small 
of  boiled  mutton  and  new;  kidney;  four 
rhubarb  puddings ;  now  then,  that  roast 
fowl ;  small  steak  instead  of  oxtail ;  boiled 
mutton,  lean  ;  extra  greens  ;  summer  cab- 
bage instead  of  cauliflower  with  that  hmb 
chop." 

One  after  the  other,  these  orders  pour 
down  the  pipe,  coming  up  executed  in  half 
dozens  on  the  shelves.  Perfect  Babel  and 
pantomimic  madness  below — fully  equalled 
by  the  Babel  and  pantomimic  madness  above. 
No  one  would  suppose  eating  capable  of  de- 
veloping the  latent  talent  for  sleight  of  hand 


confusion.  The  machinery  is  going  wrong. 
Once  the  shelves  come  up  with  nothing  on 
them,  to  be  hurled  down  indignantly  by  stern 
proprietor.  Again  they  rise  to  the  surface 
with  every  thing  out  of  order — potatoes 
standing  in  the  midst  of  raspberry  tart,  and 
gooseberry  pudding  put  in  a  butter-boat. 
A  barman  is  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
position,  while  the  bursting  proprietor  rushes 
round  to  the  kitchen  to  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter. Once  more  the  shelves  go  down ;  once 
more  they  come  up,  containing  a  scrubbing- 
brush,  and  one  pickled  onion !  The  storm 
of  indignation  from  hungry  customers  is 
overwhelming.  Again  the  stentorian  land- 
lord nearly  splits  the  pipe  with  reiterated 
orders,  sent  down  in  a  whirlwind  of  rage.  A- 
sound  of  faint,  weak,  imbecile  singing  is  heard 
below. 

The  proprietor  goes  down.  He  finds  the 
kitchen  a  wreck.  The  dancing  maniac  at 
the  gridiron  has  fled  with  two  scullions  to 
enlist  in  the  army. 

"  Mon  Dicu!  the  verv  cook  is  fast  asleep, 
Aud  all  that  bullock's  heart  is  baking  still ! " 

The  artist  of  the  establishment  is  lying 
supinely  on  his  back  at  an  open  window.  The 
boy — the  stout,  active  lad — has  given  way 
under  the  pressure  ;  his  mind  is  a  blank  ;  he 
sits  at  his  post,  but  he  is  an  idiot ! 

City  men  are  eccentric,  and  very  exacting 
where  labor  is  concerned ;  but  they  are  kind, 


which  seems  to  exist  amongst  the  frequenters  ]  humane,    and    generous,  notwithstanding. 


of  this  temple  of  refreshment.  No  one  would 
suppose  that  much  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  a  luncheon  or  dinner  taken  in  n  crowd 
such  as  assembles  at  the  pit  door  of  a  theatre, 
when  free  admission  is  given  by  order  of 
Government  on  a  great  public  holiday.  All 
standing  up — reaching  over  each  others' 
heads — eating  on  the  corners  of  counters — 
tops  of  casks — balancing  plates  in  one  hand, 
while  carving  with  the  other — hustling  and 
jostling — ten  times  worse  than  a  larjre  rout  in 


a  small  bouse  in  May  Fair.    Shouting  of  [  favorably 


They  felt  that  they  were  responsible  for  this 
sad  state  of  things  underground.  A  sub- 
scription was  raised.  The  boy  wanted  repose 
(the  cook  had  already  taken  it).  He  was 
removed  to  a  lonely  fisherman's  hut  on  the 
Essex  coast,  far  from  the  sound  of  every 
thing,  except  the  sailor's  song  upon  the  river, 
and  the  washing  of  the  water  in  amongst  the 
sedges  on  the  bank.  His  mind  sometimes 
wanders,  and  his  tongue  babbles  of  strange 
and  unknown  dishes ;  but  he  is  progressing 
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THE  UNKNOWN  GRAVE.— A  STILL  NOONTIDE. 


MUSIC  OF  LABOR. 

The  banging  of  the  hammer, 

The  whirling  of  the  plane, 
The  crashing  of  the  busy  saw, 

The  creaking  of  the  crane, 
The  ringing  of  the  anvil, 

The  grating  of  the  drill, 
The  clattering  of  the  turning  lathe, 

The  whirling  of  the  mill, 
The  buzzing  of  the  spindle, 

The  rattling  of  the  loom, 
The  pulling  of  the  engine, 

The  fan's  continual  boom, 
The  clipping  of  the  tailor's  shears, 

The  driving  of  the  awl — 
Those  sound-*  of  honest  Industry, 

I  love— I  love  them  all. 

The  clicking  of  the  magic  type, 

The  earnest  talk  of  men, 
The  toiling  of  the  giant  press, 

The  scratching  of  the  pen, 
The  tapping  of  the  yard-stick, 

The  tinkling  of  the  scales, 
The  whistling  of  the  needle, 

(When  no  bright  cheek  it  pales,) 
The  humming  of  the  cooking-stove, 

The  surging  of  the  broom, 
The  pattering  feet  of  childhood, 

The  housewife's  busy  hum, 
The  buzzing  of  the  scholars, 

The  teacher's  kindly  call — 
The  sounds  of  active  Industry, 

I  love — I  love  them  all. 

I  love  the  plowman's  whistle, 

The  reaper's  cheerful  song, 
The  drover's  oft-repeated  shout, 

Spurring  his  stock  along, 
The  bustle  of  the  market  man, 

As  he  hies  him  to  the  town  ; 
The  halloa  from  the  tree-top 

As  the  ri|>cned  fruit  comes  down ; 
The  busy  sound  of  threshers 

As  they  clean  the  ripened  grain  ; 
The  busker's  joke  and  catch  of  glee 

'Neath  the  moonlight  on  the  plain, 
The  kind  voice  of  the  drayman, 

The  Shepherd's  gentle  call — 
These  sounds  of  pleasant  Industry, 

I  love — I  love  them  all. 

Oh,  there's  a  good  in  labor, 

If  we  labor  but  aright, 
That  gives  vigor  to  the  daytime, 

A  sweeter  sleep  at  night ; 
A  good  that  bringeth  pleasure, 

Even  to  tho  toiling  hours  ; 
For  duty  cheers  the  spirit, 

As  dew  revives  the  flowers. 
Then  say  not  that  Jehovah 

Gave  labor  as  a  doom, 
No  ! — 'tis  tho  richest  mercy 

From  the  crndle  to  the  tomb. 
Then  let  us  still  be  doing 


Whatc'er  we  find  to  do, 
With  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit, 
And  free  hand,  strong  and  true. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GRAVE. 

BY  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER. 

No  name  to  bid  us  know 

Who  rests  below, 
No  word  of  death  or  birth, 

Only  tho  grasses  wave 
Over  a  mound  of  earth, 

Over  a  nameless  grave. 

Did  this  poor  wandering  heart 

In  pain  depart  ? 
Longing,  but  all  too  late, 

For  the  calm  home  again, 
Where  patient  watchers  wait, 

And  still  will  wait  in  vain. 

Did  mourners  come  in  scorn, 

And  thns  forlorn, 
Leave  him,  with  grief  and  shame, 

To  silence  and  decay. 
And  hide  the  tarnished  nnmo 

Of  the  unconscious  clay  ? 

It  may  be  from  his  sido 

His  loved  ones  died, 
And  last  of  some  bright  band 

(Together  now  once  more), 
He  sought  his  homo,  the  land 

Where  they  were  gone  before. 

No  matter,  limes  havo  made 

As  cool  a  shade, 
And  lingering  breezes  pass 

As  tenderly  and  slow, 
As  if  beneath  the  grass 

A  monarch  slept  below. 

No  grief,  though  loud  and  deep, 

Could  stir  that  sleep  ; 
And  earth  and  heaven  tell 

Of  rest  that  shall  not  cease 
Where  the  cold  world's  farewell 

Fades  into  endless  peace. 


A  STILL  NOONTIDE. 

Beyond  the  cedar  forests  lay  the  cliffs 
That  overhung  the  beach,  but  midway  swept 
Fair  swelling  lands,  some  green  win  brightest 
grass, 

Some  golden  in  the  sun.    Mute  was  the  scene 
And  moveless.    Not  a  breeze  came  o'er  the  edge 
Of  the  high-heaving  fields  and  fallow  lands ; 
Only  the  zephyrs  at  long  intervals 
Drew  a  deep  sigh,  as  of  so^e  blissful  thought, 
Then  swooned  to  silence.    Not  a  bird  was  seen, 
Nor  heard  :  all  marbly  gleamed  the  steadfast  sky. 
Hither  Orion  slowly  walked  alone, 
And  passing  round  between  two  swelling  slopes 
Of  green  nnd  golden  light,  beheld  afar 
The  broad  grey  horizontal  wall  o'  the  dead-calm 

[R.  U.  Uonie. 
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From  The  Dnblin  University  Magazine. 
KICHARD  SAVAGE. 

A  small  square  at  the  West-end  of  great 
London,  part  in  shadow,  part  in  light,  for  the 
moonshine  is  striking  fully  on  one  half  of  it* 
tall,  heavy  houses,  and  its  bushes,  trees,  and 
colorless  grass  in  the  centre ;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  quadrangle  is  in  deepest 
shade,  the  edifices  standing,  as  human  beings 
often  do,  in  the  gloom  of  their  own  shadows. 
There  is  coldness  and  silence  in  the  air,  till 
suddenly  a  watchman  in  a  neighboring  street 
croaks  from  a  throat  husky  with  bronchitis, 
"Past  three  o'clock,  and  a  fine  morning. " 
His  accents,  oft  repeated  in  linked  hoarseness 
long  drawn  out,  die  tremulously  into  the  dis- 
tance of  interminable  streets,  and  the  square 
is  as  rigidly  still  as  death,  when  two  figures 
emerge  from  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight. 
They  are  walking  slowly,  but  conversing 
vehemently.  They  are  not  in  argument,  but 
rather  in  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  for 
both  are  friends  and  poets — one  the  author 
of  a  satire,  the  other  of  a  tragedy.  They 
discuss  the  wrongs  endured  by  unassisted 
genius. 

One  of  these  persons  is  a  bulky  but  not  ill- 
formed  young  man;  his  age  about  twenty- 
cighL  His  face  resembles  the  mask  of  an 
antique  statue  in  its  strong  outline  and  mas- 
sive cast.  The  ploughshare  of  hereditary 
disease  has  passed  across  it  and  left  deep 
furrows.  The  neck  is  short;  the  head  in- 
clines to  one  side ;  he  wears  no  wig,  but  the 
hair  as  nature  gave  it,  unpowdered,  and  very 
stiff,  and  badlv  combed.  The  neckcloth  is 
slovenly ;  the  massive  limbs  loosely  arranged, 
and  shuffling  along  in  an  uneasy  shamble, 
as  if  they  distrusted  the  feet  which  bore 
them. 

"  Lax  in  his  gaiters,  laxcr  in  his  gait," 
he  rolls  and  heaves  along,  like  a  dredging 
boat  in  a  sea-swell,  gesticulating  vehemently, 
talking  decisively,  and  at  times,  or  when  ex- 
cited by  the  animation  of  discussion,  exhibit- 
ing a  spasmodic  action  in  his  features  and 
his  frame  so  violent  that  it  might  Ik>  termed 
an  epilepsy  of  the  intellect  for  the  time  be- 
ing, without  the  danger,  though  with  some- 
thing of  the  disagreeableness,  of  the  actual 
malady. 

This  man  is  Samuel  Johnson,  philomath, 
and  late  pedagogue  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield ; 
a  raw  importation  from  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford.  Still  a  thoroughly  obscure  man,  or 


"  not  yet  deterre,"  as  Pope  remarked  on  read- 
ing his  "London;"  the  future  philosopher ; ^ 
the  embryo  essayist ;  the  great  English  lexi- 
cographer; the  intellectual  infant  Hercules, 
who,  even  from  the  cradle  of  his  young  fame, 
sought  to  strangle  the  serpents  of  metropoli- 
tan vice  with  the  arms  of  his  satire ;  as  after- 
wards he  would  have  swept  the  Augtean 
stables  of  the  age  with  the  besom  of  his  stern 
morality ;  the  Logomachist  of  the  coterie ; 
the  Talus  or  Iron  Man  of  argument ;  invul- 
nerable, like  the  son  of  Thetis,  and  never 
exposing  a  retreating  heel  to  the  shafts  of  an 
antagonist;  the  future  pride  and  pleasure  of 
the  coffee-house,  the  terror  and  delight  of  the 
club,  and  the  charm  as  well  as  the  fond  votary 
of  the  tea-table  ;  the  greatest  of  conversation- 
ists ;  omnipotent  in  colloquial  rebuff  and  con- 
clusive sarcasm,  or  sophism,  if  needs  be,  to 
secure  the  victory ;  one  of  England's  greatest 
minds ;  scarred,  like  his  own  face,  at  times, 
with  the  hoof-marks  of  prejudice;  and  darkly 
spotted  here  and  there  with  superstition,  but 
still,  we  repeat,  one  of  England's  finest,  no- 
blest minds — clear,  robust,  healthy  ;  bibulous 
as  a  sponge ;  out-giving  as  a  fountain  ;  rapid 
in  inward  creation,  rich  in  outward  produc- 
tion ;  a  kind  of  mental  printing  press  always 
at  work,  and  which  threw  of  its  proof  sheets 
as  eagerly  as  accurately;  self-reliant  to  a 
fault,  and  sturdily  erect ;  defiant  of  knaves 
and  fools,  and  oak-like  in  its  rooted  dogged- 
ness ;  yet  not  without  a  touch  of  sweet  love, 
like  a  sunbeam  on  a  cliff,  or  an  ivy  tendril 
hanging  over  the  huge  bosses  of  the  unwedge- 
able  and  gnarled  tree. 

And  what  is  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  doing 
here,  scenting  the  morning,  waking  while  the 
larks  sleep,  and  "  walking  round  and  round 
the  square "  (the  words  arc  Uoswcll's,  and 
appear  to  our  Hibernian  ears  a  bull,  unless 
we  suppose  the  philosopher  to  have  been  try- 
ing to  solve,  by  a  peripatetic  diagram,  the 
great  geometrical  difficulty  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle?)  He  is  sacrificing  his  sleep  to 
his  friendship;  and  this  night-scene  in  St. 
James '-square,  as  we  have  painted  it — and 
most  of  its  features  are  true — may  aptly 
symbolize  the  two  portions  of  Johnson's  life ; 
for  here  was  the  dark  shadow  which  wrapped 
his  youth  in  obscurity ;  and  here  was  the 
mellow  lustre  in  which  he  walked  in  his  elder 
years,  shining  steadily  around  him  through 
after-life. 

His  companion !   Who  is  he  ?   He  looks 
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a  little  older,*  and  is  a  great  deal  slenderer, 
and  very  much  better  drest,  that  is,  his 
clothes  are  well  made,  but,  alas !  they  are 
also  well  worn.  He  has  an  air  of  faded 
fashion  about  him.  There  is  decision  in  every 
line  of  the  lank  and  long,  and  melancholy 
visage  :  it  is  a  veritable  Quixotic  face.  Meagre 
and  proud,  and  high,  and  pale — an  exceeding 
"  woeful  countenance  " — which  sadness  and 
scorn  alternately  cloud  and  corrugate.  It  is 
mixed  up  with  extreme  diversities  :  the  brow 
and  eye  are  intellectual  and  bright,  while  the 
lower  features  are  sensual  and  coarse — humor 
and  passion  both  lurk  in  the  mouth,  yet  few 
smiles  expand  those  lips  from  which  laughter 
seems  altogether  banished,  while  the  voice  is 
sweet,  soft,  and  lute-like ;  the  pace  is  slow, 
and  the  gait  has  a  certain  pretension  to  im- 
portance, which  ill  harmonizes  with  the  rest 
of  his  appearance.  This  person  is  Richard 
Savage — a  man  whose  rare  talents  might 
have  brought  him  poetic  immortality,  and  a 
lofty  pedestal  in  the  Muses'  temple,  had  not 
his  coarser  vices,  together  with  his  pride  and 
his  ingratitude,  dragged  him  down  to  the 
lowest  moral  depth,  and  buried  the  many 
bright  things  he  had  in  brain  and  bosom, 
head  and  heart,  in  the  same  mud  heap. 

In  this  picture  we  recognize  one  of  Sav- 
age's bright  points  of  character,  in  that  he 
was  able  to  elicit,  retain,  and  perpetuate,  the 
affectionate  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Sam- 
uel Johnson.  They  had  dined  together  at 
the  "  Pine  Apple,"  ii>  New-Street.  Supper, 
probably,  they  had  none.  Why  were  they 
here  so  late  and  lone  ?  "We  answer  only  for 
Savage.  He  was  here  because  he  could  be 
nowhere  else ;  he  was  in  the  chill  night  air 
because  there  was  no  roof  to  receive  him  ;  he 
was  walking  because  he  had  nowhere  to  sit, 
save  on  the  steps  of  some  hall-door ;  he  was 
restless  because  he  had  nowhere  to  repose  his 
weary  body;  and  he  was  but  too  glad  to 
meet  a  man  like  Johnson,  a  recent  acquaint- 
ance, yet  full  of  sympathy  and  intellectual 
communicativeness — a  man  nearly  ao  penni- 
less, though  not  quite  so  proud  as  himself — 
equally  independent  in  his  modes  of  thought, 
yet  with  a  mind  and  conscience  immeasurably 
better  regulated  than  that  of  this  poor  wan- 
derer and  companion,  by  whose  side  he  walks 
and  talks,  as  they  endeavor  to  cheat  the 
chims  of  the  stomach,  and  the  want  of  a  bed, 
by  the  fascinations  of  a  moonlight  ramble, 

•  Savage  was  bora  iu  1698,  Johnson  in  1709. 


and  the  charms  of  a  dissertation  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Governments. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  among 
the  least  reprehensible  of  the  scenic  features 
of  the  strange  life  of  Savage;  for  here  was 
no  furious  orgie  of  tavern  brawl — here  was 
no  exhibition  of  pride  almost  Satanic,  of  mad, 
unreasonable  stubbornness,  or  open  profli- 
gacy— of  most  arrogant  selfishness,  or  hide- 
ously ungrateful  recalcitration,  flinging  the 
mud  liberally  on  those  who  had  helj)ed  him, 
or  kicking  and  biting  at  the  friend  who  had 
yoked  himself  in  the  harness  of  his  necessi- 
ties, and  was  trying  to  draw  for  him  part  of 
his  burthen. 

Another  scene,  and  we  have  Savage  better 
dressed,  and  more  at  ease  with  himself  and 
the  world.  Our  stereoscope  represents  the 
interior  of  a  coffee-house  at  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner. Here,  in  a  room  small  and  meanly  fur- 
nished, sit  two  men  who  have  just  arrived  in 
a  handsome  carriage,  which  is  at  this  moment 
driving  from  the  door.  One  of  these  is  Rich- 
ard Savage  ;  the  other,  who  is  fully  twenty 
years  his  senior,  is  a  beau  and  a  militaire, 
being  a  captain  in  Lord  Lucas'  regiment  of 
Fusilier  Guards,  with  n  somewhat  diminutive 
stature  and  a  long  dress  sword :  he  has  laced 
ruffles  in  abundance  on  his  shirt  sleeves  and 
at  his  bosom,  but  not  a  shadow  on  his  smiling 
face ;  with  an  air  at  that  time  styled  "  gen- 
teel," in  these  days  called  distingue*.  Around 
this  gentleman's  agreeable  face  and  person 
there  is  a  briliant  atmosphere  of  life  and  ani- 
mation, for  the  three  Celtic  characteristics  are 
his — vivacity,  volatility,  and  versatility — by 
turns  the  curse  and  advantage,  the  obstacle 
and  ornament  of  his  nation  : — for  he  is  an 
Irishman,  and  his  name  is  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

He  is  Savage's  patron  and  warm  friend, 
and  was  steadily  so,  till  the  other  became 
his  caricaturist.  Now  he  was  perhaps  drawn 
to  him  by  a  similarity  in  their  tastes  and  pe- 
cuniary sufferings  as  well  as  by  the  secret 
symj>athy  which  might  have  sprung  up  un- 
consciously between  two  characters  distin- 
guished by  glaring  anomalies  ;  for  Steele  was 
a  moralist  in  theory,  and  almost  a  proflgate 
in  practice ;  in  his  book,*  a  professed  Chris- 
tian— in  his  bearing,  a  rake  and  a  spend- 

*  "  The  Christian  Hero,"  which  he  wrote  to  be 
a  check  upon  his  own  life.  Steele  was  a  keen 
political  Protestant,  and  his  »*  liomish  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Historv  of  late  vears "  contains  revelations 
punpent  cnonph  to  satisfy  the  wannest  i>oleraic  of 
the  present  day. 
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thrift — practising,  as  Johnson  said  of  him, 
u  the  lighter  vices,"  which  means,  we  may 
suppose,  that  he  was  only  not  guilty  of  cut- 
ting his  neighbor's  throat,  eloping  with  his 
wife,  or  taking  a  man's  purse  from  him  on 
the  King's  highway. 

What  are  they  doing  ?  The  patron  is  dic- 
tating a  pamphlet  to  the  client  who  sits  and 
writes.  Then  a  shabby  dinner  is  served,  to 
eke  out  which  the  client  asks  and  scarce  ob- 
tains a  bottle  of  wine.  The  dinner  eaten 
and  the  wine  drank,  the  author  and  the 
amanuensis  go  to  work  again.  Sir  Richard 
paces  the  room  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  political 
inspiration,  while  Mr.  Richard  sits  and 
writes,  and  bites  his  thumb  for  very  dulness 
and  impatience.  The  pamphlet  finished, 
Savage  carries  it  to  a  bookseller,  who  gives 
him  two  guineas  for  it — a  fair  price  for  a  has- 
tily got-up  brochure  ;  but  probably  the  com- 
modity was  more  spicy  than  the  dinner  it 
was  meant  to  pay  for.  For  the  knight  was 
without  money,  and,  like  Pierre  or  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss,    not  worth  a  ducat" 

Such  was  another  phase  of  Savage's  life, 
and  such  the  companions  who  must  have  in- 
fluenced his  morals,  and  pointed  his  habits 
and  principles  for  evil. 

Let  us  shift  the  scene  earlier  into  Richard 
Savage's  life.  It  is  night — a  cold,  black, 
heavy  night;  the  broad  Thames,  reflecting 
many  a  light  on  its  surface  from  bridge,  or 
boat,  or  window,  rolls  muddily  and  swiftly 
through  its  many-arched  bridges,  and  past 
successions  of  interminable  yards  and  houses 
which  line  its  banks,  onward  and  onward  to 
meet  the  green  and  jubilant  sea.  In  one  of 
these  yards  stands  a  brick  building,  termi- 
nated by  a  high  chimney.  The  place  is 
strewed  with  cinders,  broken  bottles  moul- 
dering wood,  and  other  litter  : 

M  Shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  red  scum  of  dross, 
Old  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patched  with 

moss." 

In  one  corner,  beside  a  shed  which  juta  over 
the  river,  is  a  heap  of  white  soft  ashes,  which 
has  been  recently  thrown  out  from  the-glass- 
house,  and  being  still  warm,  emits  a  faint 
smoke. 

Down  the  steep,  narrow  street  which  de- 
scends from  the  Strand,  and  faces  this  yard, 
comes  a  poor,  solitary  man,  with  coat  but- 
toned to  the  chin,  and  worn  hose,  and  broken 
hat,  and  cobbled  shoes,  and  gloveless  hands 
red  with  cold,  "  marvellously  ill-favored  j " 


his  eyes  are  staring  and  lack  lustre,  and  have 
no  speculation  ;  he  staggers  as  he  tries  to 
poiRe  himself  so  as  to  enter  the  gate,  which 
done,  he  makes,  as  if  by  intuition,  for  the 
river  shed,  and,  pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
the  living  dust  of  Richard  Savage  sinks  down 
and  reposes  on  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house,  in 
the  fevered  slumber  which  succeeds  a  long 
spell  of  tavern  debauch.  A  wherry  is  pass- 
ing up  the  river,  conveying  a  happy  young 
party  from  Greenwich.  They  are  singing  as 
they  row.  They  are  returning  to  their  joy- 
ous homes  of  warmth  and  light,  and  the 
sweep  of  their  oars  reaches  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  prostrate,  impoverished  form, 
begrimmed  with  filth,  debased  with  drink,  and 
all  whitened  and  soiled  with  ashes. 

These  pictures  are  facts  in  the  chequered 
life  of  Savage.  They  are  history,  not  fiction. 
He  was  a  man  of  whose  subjective  being  we 
know  little.  He  was  reserved  and  locked  up 
as  to  the  workings  of  his  mind ;  but  sketches 
like  these  illustrate  the  varied  phenomena  of 
his  outward  existence,  his  dire  poverty,  his 
wild,  unrestricted  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
the  shifts  by  which  he  barely  existed. 

Such  was  the  man  who  behaved  with  unac- 
countable ingratitude  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
a  cordial  and  liberal  person,  when  his  pocket 
was  not  too  empty  to  permit  of  his  heart 
being  full ;  to  Lord  Tyrconnel ;  and,  though 
Savage  would  not  allow  it,  we  fear  to  Alexan- 
der Pope,  also. 

Richard  Savage's  friendships  appear  to 
have  had  three  stages.  The  beginning  of 
each  was  distinguished  by  sincere  warmth,  on 
his  part,  for  the  load  of  benefits  received — 
warmth  which,  however,  he  soon  got  rid  of 
by  discharging  it  in  successive  salvos  of  flat- 
tery, in  which  odious  and  loathsome  habit  he 
was  a  thorough  adept.  The  second  stage  of 
his  affection  for  his  benefactors  consisted  in 
making  too  free  with  their  homes,  disorder- 
ing their  households  by  his  unbridled  ex- 
cesses, and  then  sulking  and  huffing  at  some 
imagined  insult,  or  resenting  some  friendly 
remonstrance.  The  third  and  last  stage  of 
his  treatment  of  his  friends  was  an  angry  and 
scornful  retreat,  on  his  part,  or  a  hasty  flight 
on  theirs ;  either  act  of  separation  being  ac- 
companied by  a  shower  from  Savage  of  sar- 
casm or  personal  ridicule,  abusive  squibs, 
hissing  in  prose,  or  bouncing  and  blazing  in 
rhyme. 

To  exemplify  this  we  add  another  sketch 
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explanatory  of  his  strange  life.  It  is  a  large 
and  splendid  looking  house  in  one  of  the 
"West-end  streets  of  London.  Its  back  win- 
dows open  on  the  Park.  It  is  a  summer 
evening,  and  the  noble  and  wealthy  owners 
of  the  mansion  are  away  for  a  week  in  Lin- 
colnshire. A  few  servants  in  rich  liveries 
lounge  at  the  street  door,  or  pass  through 
the  spacious  hall,  stoved,  pillared,  and  arched 
and  hung  with  picture  or  escutcheon,  or 
graced  with  marble  plinth  supporting  bust 
or  statue,  and  redolent  of  hot-house  plants 
and  flowers,  which  breathe  their  sweetness 
from  broad  Parian  slabs.  The  dining-room 
is  empty — 

"  The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polished  grate, 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate, 
The  shining  tables  curiously  inlaid, 
Are  all  in  i-omfurtless  proud  state  displayed." 

But  in  the  library,  which  is  fashionably  fur- 
nished, and  carpeted  from  looms  of  Turkey, 
sit  a  noisy  and  a  jovial  crew  around  a  table 
strewed  with  fruit  and  confectionary,  and  glit- 
tering with  glasses  and  decanters.  Some  of 
these  men  are  drunk,  and  all  clamorous. 
Players  are  they  from  Drury-lanc ;  poets  from 
the  Strand  or  Grub-street ;  or  hireling  writers 
at  a  penny  a  line  from  St.  John's  Gate.  Song 
succeeds  chat.  Shout  follows  song.  An  in- 
cessant ringing  of  the  bell  is  kept  going,  with 
a  summoning  up  of  servants,  and  imperious 
demands  for  wine — more  wine — brandy — Hol- 
lands— any  thing  the  cellar  will  grant,  and 
the  water-butt  disallow.  Then, "  as  the  mirth 
and  fun  grows  fast  and  furious,"  follow  angry 
chidings,  or  tipsy  ridicule  from  the  guests 
against  the  staid  and  dignified  butler  (prob- 
ably a  much  prouder  man  than  his  master), 
and  impertinent  personalities  on  the  tail  foot- 
man, who  is  in  a  rage.  Then,  spilling  of  wine 
on  the  rich,  carpet  and  varnished  table,  fractur- 
ing of  glasses,  oaths,  quarrels,  blows,  and  all 
the  filthy  etceteras  accompanying  brutal  and 
vulgar  orgies.  Around  the  wails,  and  gazing 
down  on  this  scene  of  riot,  as  if  in  mute  as- 
tonishment, from  their  oak  recesses  or  var- 
nished shelves,  each  in  his  glancing  suit  of 
costly  binding ;  each  with  his  honored  name 
upon  his  brow,  and  a  viscount's  coronet,  like 
a  gorget  gold-graven  on  his  breast,  stand 
calmly  and  immovably  the  mighty  dead,  with 
all  their  minds  embalmed  in  deathless  print. 
Like  rows  of  kings  deceased,  that  lie  enshrined 
in  some  vast  pyramid ;  or  looking  down,  like 
Home's  old  nobles  from  the  seats  of  the  am- 
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phitheatre  on  the  show  of  wild  beasts 
tending  in  the  circus. 

And  who  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  party, 
the  apanpuQjvax  of  these  revels  in  another 
man's  house,  and  at  another  man's  expense  ? 
Who  is  the  owner  of  the  mansion  where  so 
much  disorder  prevails  ?  The  man  is  unfor- 
tunate Richard  Savage,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  house,  John  Brownlow,  of  Belton,  Lin- 
colnshire— Visc<  unt  Tyrconnel— and  nephew 
of  Savage's  guilty  and  unnatural  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield. 

As  these  are  high  and  notable  names,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  say  a  word  concerning 
them.  First,  for  our  poet.  He  was  so  named 
by  his  father,  Richard  Savage,  Earl  of  Rivers, 
a  man  of  high  political  status  in  the  reigns  of 
William  HI.  and  Anne.  He  was  a  general 
officer,  an  ambassador,  and  master  of  the 
ordnance,  and  of  "  that  noble  family  of  Sav- 
ages "  whom  old  Camden  speaks  of  in  his 
History  of  Cheshire,  one  of  whom  founded  a 
college  at  Macclesfield,  and  was  Bishop  of 
London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York. 
Probably,  of  this  race  was  John  Savage,  D. 
I).,  the  rector  of  Clothall,  Herts,  from  his 
ready  wit  and  facetiousness  styled  the  "  Aris- 
tippus "  of  the  day.  Having  tarried  in  his 
travels  for  a  long  time  at  Rome,  he  was  asked 
at  levee  by  George  I.,  on  his  return,  why, 
during  so  protracted  a  stay,  he  had  not  con- 
verted the  Pope  ?  "  Because,  your  Majesty," 
said  he,  "  I  had  nothing  better  to  offer  him." 
This  divine  published  a  sermon  on  Election ; 
but  it  was  on  "  The  Election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  1707." 

Another  of  these  Savages  came  to  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  settled  at 
Rheban,  in  the  Queen's  County.  He  was  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Savage,  and  was  an 
ancestor  in  the  female  line  of  our  Earl  of 
Rosse,  of  scientific  celebrity  ;  and  likewise  a 
progenitor  of  the  ancient  family  of  Borrowes, 
of  Gilltown,  now  represented  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  Erasmus  Borrowes,  Bart.,  one  of  our  best 
informed  and  most  accurate  Irish  antiquari- 
ans, if  his  friends  could  only  prevail  on  him 
to  give  the  world  more  of  his  researches. 
But  the  heads  of  the  family  are  the  Savages 
of  Porta-ferry,  in  the  county  of  Down,  who 
came  into  Ireland  at  her  Conquest,  and, 
though  Norman  in  blood  and  bearing,  soon 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  became  a  fierce  and  dominant  race — 
"  Ipsis  Hibernici8  Hiberoiores."   The  country 
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round  Portaferry,  and  the  Ards,  and  over  the  I 
gea  to  Strangford,  is  all  studded  with  their ' 
ruined  castles ;  and  their  history  contains  in- 
cident enough  to  supply  materials  for  half  a 
dozen  romances.  Of  this  race  was  Lord 
Rivers ;  and  though  a  guilty  father,  he  acted, 
at  least,  generously  to  his  son ;  for  he  was 
sponsor  at  his  baptism,  and  gave  him  his  own 
name,  inquired  for  him  frequently  during  his 
life,  supposing  him  to  have  been  tenderly 
reared  and  carefully  looked  after  by  Lady 
Macclesfield,  and  on  his  death-l>ed  bequeathed 
him  £6,000,  which  was  cancelled  on  her  lady- 
ship affirming  that  Savage  was  dead !  Sav- 
age appears  to  have  been  drawn  to  his  father, 
and  invokes  him  as  "Rivera!  hallowed 
shade !  *  in  a  poem  he  wrote,  long  after  the 
Earl's  death,  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Rochfbrd. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  Lord  Tyrconnel. 
This  is  the  Celtic  name  for  Donegal ;  it  means 
the  Land  of  Connal, "  who  was  son  to  C/Nial 
of  the  nine  hostages  " — a  monarch  of  Ireland, 
ancient  and  famous,  from  whom  descend  the 
O'Donels  of  Donegal.  James  I.  conferred, 
in  1602,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  and 
Baron  Donegal  on  Roderick  O'Donel,  one  of 
this  race;  but  it  was  lost  to  the  family  for 
want  of  male  issue.  The  next  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connel made  by  the  English  Government  was 
Richard  Talbot,  the  unscrupulous  general  of 
James  II.,  whom  he  afterwards  created  a 
Duke.  The  succeeding  Earl  of  Tyrconnel 
was  John  Brownlow,  Baron  Charleville  and 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  the  patron  of  Savage, 
and  in  whose  house  we  find  him  now  revel- 
ling. He  was  the  last  earl  of  his  name ;  but 
his  daughter  marrying  into  the  Cust  family, 
and  bringing  the  estate  of  Belton  with  her ; 
and  her  grandson,  Sir  Brownlow  Cust,  having 
incorporated  her  name  with  his  own,  and 
being  ennobled,  became  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Earls  Brownlow,  as  they  are  a  remote 
branch  of  the  Lords  Lurgan  of  this  country." 

*  The  wandering  title  of  Tvrconnel  was  again 
conferred  by  George  L  on  George  Carpenter,  a 
brave  soldier,  who  fought  against  the  first  Preten- 
der in  171-%.  It  is  now  extinct.  It  was  a  policy 
to  give  these  ancient  Irish  honors  to  Englishmen 
and  favorites,  as  if  to  preclude  the  contingency  of 
any  Irish  a-nirant  of  the  old  stock  making  an"  ap- 
plicntion.  Witness— together  with  the  present  ex- 
ample—the  fate  of  the  title  of  "  tho  Karl  of  Des- 
mond." After  the  murder  of  tho  "  Great  Rebel," 
und  the  death  of  tho  hist  enrl,  his  son,  King  James 
gave  this  m«>*t  princely  title  to  a  knight— one  Sir 
Richard  Preston — who  was  drowned ;  when  .Fames 
again  bestowed  it  on  Sir  William  Kielden,  of  Ger- 
man doeent,  a  stout  cavalier,  who  was  married  to 
the  sister  of  the  favorite  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
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We  must  not  confuse  this  unhappy  Count- 
ess of  Macclesfield  with  the  present  noble 
family  who  enjoy  that  title.  They  are  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Parker,  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England.  The  families  were  not  con- 
nected— the  husband  of  Savage's  mother  was 
a  Gerrard,  a  descendant  of  that  Digby  Ger- 
rard  whom  James  I.  ennobled  as  Baron  Ger- 
rard of  Brownley.  He  was  a  Whig  (as  was 
his  wife's  nephew,  Lord  Tyrconnel) ;  and 
Burnet  tells  us  that  William]  of  "  pious  and 
immortal  memory,"  selected  him  to  take  over 
to  Hanover  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  the 
Elector,  and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Protestant 
Succession  to  the  Electoress.  His  two  nieces 
were  married  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Mohun,  and  a  dispute  concerning  their 
property  produced  that  famous  and  tragical 
duel.  He  was  divorced  from  his  guilty  wife, 
on  the  shameful  occasion  of  her  infidelity 
with  Lord  Rivers  and  Savage's  birth;  yet 
from  their  lofty  rank  and  their  great  wealth, 
as  well  as  the  publicity  consequent  on  their 
profligacy,  it  must  have  been  a  sore  vexation 
to  them  when  Savage  avouched  his  intention 
of  lampooning  his  mother,  and  giving  to  the 
public,  in  broadest  detail,  the  record  of  her 
infamy,  and  her  want  of  natural  and  womanly 
feeling. 

To  avert  these  disclosures,  which  would 
have  come  recommended  by  the  undoubted 
genius  of  the  writer— disclosures  for  which 
the  gossiping  world  were  sighing  and  lan- 
guishing— to  hinder  so  shameful  a  revelation 
of  family  matters,  and  shield  his  aunt  from 
such  an  aggravation  of  her  dishonor,  Lord 
Tyrconnel  invited  Savage,  his  cousin-german, 
though  with  a  bar  sinister  on  his  shield,  to 
make  his  house  his  home,  and  added  to  this 
benefit  a  pension  of  £200  a-year,  which,  prob- 
ably, came  from  the  secret  service  purse  of 
Lady  Macclesfield,  whose  large  fortune  had 
all  been  restored  to  her  on  her  divorce,  and 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  the  gay  Colonel  Brett. 

This  was  the  summer  time  of  Savage's  life. 
Here  he  mingled  in  what  is  termed  good  so- 
ciety; and  here  he  wrote  his  Wanderer,  a 
poem  consisting  of  five  cantos  and  upwards 
of  2,000  lines,  and  dedicated,  in  a  strain  of 
most  full-blown  and  fulsome  adulation,  to  his 
noble  host  and  patron.  This  poem,  which 
Alexander  Pope  read  over  three  times  with 
increasing  pleasure,  we  confess,  till  lately,  we 

and  this  Sir  William's  son  whs  Karl  of  Desmond 
and  Denbigh. 
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never  had  the  required  combination  of  valor 
and  long-suffering  to  wade  through,  but 
merely  dipped  into  it  as  into  a  huge  finger- 
glass,  more  for  the  sake  of  flirting  a  criticism 
on  the  public,  than  from  the  most  remote  hope 
of  finding  either  edification  or  refreshment. 
In  this  we  were  much  mistaken,  as  we  found 
matter  both  to  admire,  and  to  interest  us. 
The  description  of  Casmo,  under  which  name 
he,  probably,  satirized  Walpole,  is  ably 
sketched,  and  somewhat  in  Dryden's  manner. 
The  following  is  very  fresh  and  Georgical,  and 
reminds  one  of  something  between  Thompson 
and  George  Crabbe : — 

"  Windward  we  shift :  near  down  th'  ethereal 

steep 

The  lamp  of  day  hang*  hov'rinp  o'er  the  deep  : 
Dun  shades,  in  rocky  shapes,  un  ether  roll'd, 
Project  long,  shaggy  points  deep  ting'd  with 
gold ; 

Others  take,  faint,  th'  unripen'd  cherry's  dye, 
And  paint  amusing  landscapes  on  the  eye  ; 
Their  blue  veil'd  yellow,  thro'  a  sky  serene, 
In  swelling  mixture  forms  a  floating  green  ; 
Strcak'd  thro'  white  clouds  a  mild  vermilion 
shines, 

And  the  breeze  freshens  as  tho  heat  declines. 
Yon  crooked,  sunny  roads  change  rising  views 
From  brown  to  sandy  red  and  chalky  hues. 

*  *  *        ♦        *  # 

While  thus  we  throw  around  our  gladden'd  eyes, 
The  gifts  of  Heav'n  in  guy  profusion  rise  ; 
Trees  rich  with  gums  and  fruits,  with  jewels, 
rocks ; 

Plains  with  flowers,  herbs,  and  plants,  and 

beeves,  ami  flocks ; 
Mountains  with  mines,  with  oak  and  cedar 

woods  ; 

Quarries  with  marble,  and  with  fish  the  floods ; 
In  dark'ning  spots,  'mid  fields  of  various  dyes, 
Tilth,  new  manured,  or  naked  fallow,  lies. 
Near  uplands  fertile  pride  enelos'd,  display 
The  green  grass  yellowing  into  scenlful  hay; 
And  thkkc>t  hedges  fence  the  full-eared  corn, 
and' berries  blacken  on  tho  vivid  thorn. 
Mark  in  you  heath  oppos'd  tho  cultur'd  scene, 
Wild  thvmc,  pale  box,  and  firs  of  darker  green ; 
The  native  strawberry  red  rip'ning  grows, 
liv  nettles  guarded,  as  by  thorns  the  rose. 
There  nightingales  in  unprun'd  copses  build, 
In  shaggy  furzes  lies  tho  hare  conceal'd  ; 
'Twixt  ferns  and  thistles  unsown  flow'rs  amuso, 
And  form  a  lucid  chase  of  various  hues, 
Many  half-gray  with  dust ;  confus'd  they  lie, 
Scent  the  rich  year  and  lead  the  wand'riiig  eye." 

There  is  much  of  the  foregoing  which,  as 
descriptive  poetry,  is  striking,  and  reminds 
one  of  what  Richard  Wilson  has  done  so 
beautifully  on  canvas.  Had  Savage  always 
written  with  the  same  gentle  and  graceful 
reed,  and  not  struck  his  hard  stylus  into  hu- 
man hearts,  or  with  a  quill  plucked  from  the 
wing  of  some  obscure  bird,  and  moistened 
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I  with  the  ichor  of  corruption,  indicted  things 
so  coarse  and  vile,  that  even  the  unscrupulous 
age  he  lived  in  could  :.ot  but  turn  from  them ; 
if,  amidst  his  numerous  invocations  of  muse 
and  nymph,  he  had  more  frequently  called 
the  handmaid  Refinement  to  his  side,  or  be- 
sought the  sober  sylph  Morality  to  guide  him 
— his  Poems  would  have  been  divested  of  the 
element  of  self-destructibility  they  contained. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Lord  Tyrconnel's,  he 
addressed  a  poem  to  her  ladyship,  on  her  re- 
covery from  sickness  by  means  of  the  Bath 
waters.  Johnson  speaks  favorably  of  its  im- 
agery ;  more  modern  tastes  would  smile  at 
the  old  trite  machinery  of  nymphs,  and  god- 
desses, and  muses,  of  which  it  is  made  up  ; 
but,  no  doubt,  it  pleased  the  public,  and  did 
not  displease  the  lady. 

Weary,  at  last,  of  Savage's  extreme  irregu- 
larities, and  the  unwarrantable  liberties  he 
and  his  jovial  companions  took  with  his  ser- 
vants and  mansion,  Lord  Tyrconnel  dismissed 
the  unfortunate  poet  from  his  favor,  and,  what 
was  worse,  from  his  table;  and  so,  in  one 
hour,  converted  the  spring  of  kindness  which 
had  flowed  upon  himself,  in  streams  of  sweet- 
est flattery,  into  a  fountain  of  vinegar,  from 
J  the  pen  and  tongue  of  the  expelled  and  irri- 
tated bard. 

The  future  quarrels  of  these  two  men — the 
rich  lord  and  the  pauper  poet — as  narrated 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  are  equally  discreditable  to 
both,  and  most  painful  to  read. 

When  all  hope  from  his  aristocratic  kinsfolk 
was  thus  ended,  Savage  gave  vent  to  his  long- 
nourished  anger  against  his  mother,  and  pub- 
lished the  poem  by  which  he  is  best  known  and 
remembered.  It  is  as  coarse  in  nature  as  it  is 
in  name;  yet,  with  an  absence  of  delicacy, 
there  is  the  presence  of  amazing  vigor  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  terseness  and  appositencss  ap- 
proximating to  some  of  Dryden's  strong  satir- 
ical sketches.  It  is  one  of  the  poems  from 
which  men  quote  traditionally — that  is,  the 
quotation  has  been  handed  down  from  sire  to 
son,  while  the  poem  itself  is  unknown  perhaps 
by  name,  and  its  uuthor  never  heard  of,  like 
men  who  praise  the  wine  they  drink,  but  know 
not  from  what  vineyard  it  was  produced. 
We  can  all  remember  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell's 
response  to  a  young  nobleman,  who  had 
thoughtlessly  attacked  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  how  severely  to  his  antagonist 
and  felicitously  for  himself,  he  quoted  a  coup- 
let from  this  poem  : 
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"  He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  race- 
No  tentli  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face." 

Many  really  pathetic  lines  occur  in  the  pro- 
duction, for,  amidst  all  his  patent  faults  and 
errors  of  the  head,  Savage  possessed  great 
feeling.  Although  living  as  a  heathen,  he 
ofttimes  wrote  like  a  Christian,  appealing  to 
his  Creator,  and  appearing,  in  various  parts 
of  his  poems,  to  have  had  correct  and  ortho- 
dox views  concerning  the  divinity  and  person- 
ality of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  not  to 
have  entirely  neglected  his  Bible.  Yet,  alas  ! 
these  gleams  are  like  angels'  visits  in  his 
pages,  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  any  influence 
of  a  higher  or  more  spiritual  order  upon  the 
principles  of  Savage,  or  the  practices  of  a  life 
so  unregulated  and  dissolute  as  his. 

In  these  loose  and  somewhat  vagrant  pages, 
we  profess  not  to  give  a  regular  memoir  of 
Savage.  Dr.  Johnson  has  done  this,  and  in 
so  masterly  a  manner,  as  regards  composition 
and  interest,  as  no  mind  or  pen  could  surpass. 
It  is  told  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he 
read  this  life,  not  knowing  the  author,  at  his 
mantel-piece,  at  a  standing — "  stans  pede  in 
uno  " — and  so  absorbed  was  he  by  its  style 
and  matter,  that  when  he  had  finished  the  last 
page,  and  attempted  to  remove  the  hand 
which  had  held  the  book,  "  he  found  that  it 
was  quite  benumbed." 

But,  though  Johnson's  Biography  of  Sav- 
age possesses  all  the  fire  of  eloquence,  and 
the  indignant  oratory  of  the  friend,  the  sym- 
pathizer, and  the  partisan,  yet  there  are  pas- 
sages through  it  which  deeply  hurt  the  moral 
taste,  and  seem  anomalous,  as  proceeding 
from  the  usually  severe  and  truthful  pen  of 
Samuel  Johnson.  Witness  his  merciless  cas- 
tigation  of  Savage's  mother,  whom,  unprinci- 
pled as  she  was,  a  Christian  man  would  prefer 
rather  to  pity  and  pass  by,  than  scourge  till 
the  blood  came. 

Worse  even  than  this,  is  his  cordial  sympa- 
thy with  the  dreadful  vengeance  which  Savage 
perpetrated  on  this  unhappy  woman,  when,  in 
his  most  coarse  poem,  he  pilloried  her  for  pub- 
lic insult  and  reprobation,  so  that  the  guilty, 
wretched  lady  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Bath, 
and  hide  herself  in  the  populous  solitude  of 
London. 

Johnson's  honesty,  at  times,  does  triumph 
over  his  partiality,  but  he  loved  Savage  with 
much  affection.  He  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  youth  ;  they  had  sympathized  in  many 
things  — had  eaten,  drank,  hungered,  and 
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thirsted  together — had  paced  the  same  mid- 
night street  for  want  of  a  lodging,  and  slept 
on  the  same  watchman's  box  for  lack  of  a 
bed.  Savage  was  the  elder  man  by  about  ten 
years,  and  had  seen  much  of  fashionable  and 
literary  society.  He  was  an  intense  and  pro- 
found observer,  and  had  a  memory  all  but 
miraculous  for  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
Johnson's  past  life  was  spent  in  obscurity 
among  the  plebeians  and  bas  gens  of  Lich- 
field and  Edial.  The  sun  of  the  former  had 
all  but  finished  its  course,  the  sun  of  the  lat- 
ter was  only  struggling  above  the  horizon 
through  the  clouds  of  obscurity.  Johnson, 
therefore,  felt  a  debtor  to  Savage,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  in  many  points  his  superior. 
He  deeply  pitied  him  also — and  pity  is  akin 
to  love.  We  may  deduce  how  very  highly 
he  estimated  his  friend,  by  the  following  coup- 
let, which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  :" 

"AD  niCAHDUM  SAVAGE. 

Humani  studium  generis  cui  pectore  fervet, 
Oh,  colet  huraanura,  te  foveatque  genus  !  " 

There  is  both  love  and  esteem  in  this  distich. 
It  appeared  in  the  year  1738,  s*ome  ten  or 
eleven  years  after  Savage's  unfortunate  and 
deadly  affray  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  at  the  tavern 
— some  time,  too,  after  his  trial  before  Judge 
Page — after  his  conduct  to  Steele ;  his  attack 
on  Bishop  Hondley ;  his  affair  in  the  King's 
Bench  court,  where  the  crown  prosecuted  him 
for  profligate  writing,  and  where  his  plea  was 
that  the  age  was  amended  by  showing  the 
deformity  of  wickedness ;  which  defence  was 
admitted  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  the  presiding 
justice,  who  dismissed  the  suit  with  high  en- 
comiums on  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
Savage's  writings ! 

After  all  these  egaremens,  and  a  thousand 
more,  Johnson,  the  "  good  hater  "  and  the  deep 
lover,  wrote  thus  of  his  poor  friend  Savage  ; 
and,  six  years  afterwards,  when  that  poor 
friend  had  gone  to  his  account,  Johnson  gave 
the  world  the  Life  we  speak  of,  as  fresh  and 
glowing  with  the  morning  lights,  and  tender 
hues,  and  vivid  feeling  of  his  early  compan- 
ionship and  love  for  him  who  was  more  than 
a  year  dead,  as  if  he  had  only  just  parted  with 
him,  after  a  long  and  delightful  talk  and 
walk,  and  given  him  a  shake  by  the  hand  at 
the  corner  of  Fleet-street. 

Johnson's  strong  affection  for  the  friend 
colors  the  ink  with  which  he  wrote  the 
I  Biography  of  the  man.    We  read  of  "  In- 
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dignation  Meetings  "  among  the  Americans : 
Savage  had  stung  Johnson  with  the  sympa- 
thizing poison  of  his  own  proper  wrongs  ;  and 
so  Johnson  wrote  an  Indignation  Memoir. 

Savage's  tragedy  was  an  early  production, 
written  in  1723,  when  the  author  was  twenty- 
five  years  old.  It  was  amended  by  Ciblrer, 
and  by  Adam  Hill,  the  man  who  wrote 
u  Tender-hearted  stroke  a  nettle,"  &c,  and 
who  was  a  steady  friend  to  Savage  through 
life :  the  play  was  called  "  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,"  and  Savage  assumed  the  buskin  and 
mounted  the  boards  himself,  playing  the  prin- 
cipal character,  but  with  singular  want  of 
success.  This  tragedy  he  had  composed  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  penury.  Whatever  his- 
trionic talent  he  might  have  possessed,  could 
not  develop  itself  under  such  a  weight  of 
physical  deficiency,  as  too  surely  must  have 
resulted  from  starvation  and  want  of  sleep. 
All  great  actors,  we  have  been  told,  eat 
heartily  and  lie  long;  and  public  singers 
indulge,  on  principle,  in  meat  suppers,  and 
porter  at  luncheon  ;  but  a  night  cellar,  or  a 
stroll  along  the  sides  of  St.  James'-square, 
with  hunger  to  boot,  would  ill  fit  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  or  the  brain  either,  for  the  ease 
of  deportment  and  energy  of  action  which  are 
essential  to  good  acting.  In  the  year  1777, 
this  play  was  reproduced  at  Drury-lane,  with 
alterations.  Itichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  wrote 
the  prologue  commencing  with 

"  Ill-fated  Savage !  at  whose  birth  was  given 
No  parent  but  the  muse,  no  friend  but 
1  leaven  !  " 

and  terminating  with  a  compliment  to  

Johnson's  Dictionary !— thus  ignoring  the 
friendship  of  the  sage,  while  pronouncing  on 
nis  book  as  a  chef  d'oeuvre. 

While  living  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  Savage 
had  written  an  eulogistic  poem  to  Sir  llobert 
Walpole,  for  which  the  minister  had  sent  him 
twenty  guineas,  not  that  he  loved  poetry,* 
but  that  he  was  fond  of  praise.  In  this  pro- 
duction he  eulogizes  Protestantism,  William 
III.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Liberty,  and  King 
George,  of  whom  he  says — 

*•  A  prince  who  o'er  his  people  great 
As  mueh  trauscends  in  virtue  as  in  state." 

Savage  probably  forgot  his  mistresses,  his 
harshness  to  his  son,  his  boozy  habits,  and  his 
tobacco  pipe  !  The  whole  poem  is  most  in- 
sincere, and  halts  villanously  in  sentiment,  as 
do  all  dishonest  things  ;  yet  Savage  strongly 

*  Swift  called  him  "  Bob,  the  Poet's  foe." 
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apostrophizes  truth  in  the  beginning  of  his 
rhyme,  which  naturally  begets  a  suspicion 
that  he  is  about  to  indulge  in  the  reverse  ;  as 
man  and  wife  often  employ  endearing  epi- 
thets when  they  are  on  the  brink  of  a  matri- 
monial conflict.  Of  Walpole,  Savage  after- 
wards spoke  with  acrimony  and  contempt, 
styling  him  a  "  foe  to  liberty,  and  an  op- 
pressor of  his  country,"  and  excused  himself 
in  the  matter  of  this  poetical  panegyric  by 
asserting  that  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  a 
follower  of  Walpole,  "  menaced  n  him  to  do 
it.  In  after  life  he  was  more  honest,  and  not 
so  complimentary;  for,  it  having  been  re- 
ported that  Walpole  would  grant  him  a  life 
pension  of  two  hundred  a  year  (which,  how- 
ever, never  appeared),  Savage,  as  usual,  made 
his  wrongs  public  by  writing  M  The  Poet's 
dependence  on  a  Statesman."  In  this  are 
some  good  lines.    Take  the  following : 

"  Where  lives  the  statesman,  so  in  honor  clear, 
To  give  where  he  has  nought  to  hope  or  fear  ? 
No  !  there  to  seek  is  but  to  find  fresh  pain — 
The  promise  broke,  renewed,  and  broke  again ; 
To  be  as  humor  deigns,  received,  refused, 
By  turns  affronted,  and  by  turns  amused  ; 
To  loso  that  time  which  worthier  thoughts  re- 
quire ; 

To  lose  the  health  which  should  those  thoughts 
inspire  ; 

To  starve  or  hope  ;  or,  liko  chameleons,  fare 
On  ministerial  faith — which  raeaus  but  air." 

When  writing  the  above,  Savage  probably 
had  Spenser's  fine  lines  on  the  same  subject 
in  his  mind,  beginning  with  "Full  little 
knows,"  Sec. ;  if  so,  the  copy  falls  far  short  of 
the  original. 

He  had  for  about  seven  years  received  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  Queen 
Caroline,  on  which  he  paid  an  annual  interest 
in  panegyric  of  the  most  unblushing  nature, 
mingled,  as  was  his  wont,  with  strong  allu- 
sions to  his  own  birth,  miseries,  and  merits. 
Though  not  holding  the  office,  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  Cibber,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  "  Volunteer  Poet  Laureate."  In  his 
first  ode  on  her  Majesty's  birth-day,  he  talks 
of  the  king  "  breathing  his  own  soft  morals 
o'er  the  state,"  and,  to  make  the  matter  more 
flagrant  still,  he  adds  his  hope  that  the  muse 

44  Should  find  all  this,  and  make  it  seen, 

And  teach  the  world  his  praise,  to  charm  his 
queen. " 

Now  we  all  have  an  unhappy  consciousness 
of  the  morals  of  George  II.  Some  of  us 
have  read  Lord  Harvey's  memoirs  of  his  court 
and  of  himself;  and  most  of  us  are  familiar 
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with  the  picture,  in  Richmond  Park,  of  the 
interview  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  tolerant  queen  and  wife,  limned  by  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  the  11  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian." 
To  all,  therefore,  who  know  how  things 
actually  were,  how  utterly  false  and  unreal 
must  this  ap|>ear ;  and  how  gross,  how  base, 
how  dishonest,  do  such  annals  as  these  evi- 
dence the  times  to  have  been  :  yet,  strange  to 
say,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  truth,  the 
queen  expressed  herself  especially  gratified 
with  that  part  of  the  ode  which  alluded  to 
the  "  soft  morals  "  of  her  most  gracious  hus- 
band. 

There  are  lines  in  this  first  ode  which  illus- 
trate the  occasional  terseness  and  polish  of 
Savage's  poetry :  they  form  a  narrative  of  his 
life,  and  are  a  specimen  of  his  powers  : 

"  Two  fathers  joined  to  rob  my  claim  of  one  ; 
My  mother,  too,  thought  ht'to  have  no  son  ; 
The  Senate,  next,  whose  aid  the  helpless  own, 
Forgot  my  infant  wrongs,  and  mine  alone  : 
Yet  parents  pitiless,  nor  peers  unkind, 
Nor  titles  lost,  nor  woes  mysterious  joined, 
Strip  me  of  hope — by  heaven,  thus  hmly  laid 
1  found  a  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  the  shade." 

When  Pharaoh's  daughter,  however,  ceased 
to  live,  some  seven  years  afterwards,  Savage, 
of  course,  lost  his  patroness ;  and  his  pension 
died  with  the  royal  donor. 

We  sketch  one  more  picture,  and  the 
ground  color  on  the  canvas  shall  be  celestial 
blue,  the  hue  and  type  of  hope. 

The  time  is  morning;  the  place  ITolborn  ; 
the  locality  the  stable-yard  of  the  ancient 
hostel  called  "  The  Blue  Boar."  Here  stands 
a  large  lumbering  stage-coach,  filled  with 
clumsy  luggage,  and  fast  filling  with  pas- 
sengers; the  horses  are  being  put  to;  while 
under  the  archway  through  which  the  coach 
is  to  proceed,  stands  a  knot  of  persons  eagerly 
talking  to,  and  intent  on  one  who  is  booked 
for  Bristol,  and  coated,  cravatted,aud  equipped 
for  the  journey.  This  man  is  thin,  long- 
faced,  melancholy,  saturnine,  with  a  certain 
pretension  to  importance,  which  almost  re- 
sembles dignity.  His  face  wears  the  furrows 
which  sorrow  a..«l  misfortune  plough ;  yet 
over  u  the  pale  cast  of  thought "  come  flying 
at  times  gleams  of  happiness  and  of  hope. 
This  is  Richard  Savage:  he  is  going  into 
Wales  to  ruralize  and  retrench ;  he  is  well 
clad,  and  has  money  in  his  purse,  and  a  small 
pension  to  look  to  for  the  future,  promised 
him  by  some  of  these  faithful  hearts  which  are 
beating  round  him  here  in  all  the  excitement 


of  a  long  farewell.  Here  was  Aaron  Hill, 
poet  and  projector,*  whom  Swift  ridicules  in 
his  Laputan  University  as  endeavoring  to 
14  extract  sunl>eams  from  a  cucuralier ;  "  here, 
too,  was  James  Thompson,  who  sang  "The 
Seasons,"  44  robust  and  ungraceful ;  "  here 
was  Wilks,  of  the  Theatre  Royal;  and  David 
Mallet,  the  poet,  whom  Johnson  afterwards 
called  "  a  beggarly  Scotchman,"  in  his  just 
ire  at  his  being  the  editor  of  Bolingbroke's 
Infidelity ;  and  here  was  "  the  sage  himself,'1 
and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  say  good-bye 
to  Savage,  his  large  frame  is  convulsed  with 
emotion,  while  tears  fall  hot  and  fast  from  the 
eyes  of  poor  Savage — for  Johnson  had  been 
his  steadiest  friend,  had  shared  with  his  in- 
digence, his  owu  scanty  purse;  had  also  been 
voluntarily  his  apologist,  and  they  never  met 
again  so  happily,  so  hopefully.  In  that  inn- 
yard  the  last  ray  seemed  to  fall  upon  Savage's 
life  ;  and  on  his  return  to  London  the  clouds 
of  ruin  and  degradation  came  so  swiftly  and 
darkly  around  him,  that  few  traces  of  that 
most  melancholy  existence  would  now  remain, 
had  not  the  friend  who  parted  with  him  then 
in  tears  taken  up  the  pen  in  truth  and  pity ; 
for  all  must  jM?rceive  that  it  is  by  Johnson's 
biography  alone  that  Savage  survives. 

There  was  enough  of  base  and  coarse  bal- 
last in  his  character  to  have  sunk  him  beneath 
the  surface,  in  spite  of  the  tapering  masts, 
gay  figurehead,  trim  hull,  and  flowing  sails, 
swelling  to  the  gale  of  genius,  which  he  dis- 
played. He  must  have  gone  down,  with 
others  of  less  note  but  similar  defects,  had 
not  Johnson  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion. 
All  honor  to  his  honest,  loving,  generous  na- 
ture for  the  act ;  for,  though  Religion  may 
weep  over  the  record,  and  Morality  look 
grave,  and  Reason  deny  the  vis  conseifttentia: 
of  many  of  Johnson's  statements  ;  and  Criti- 
cism smile  at  his  expressed  admiration  of 
the  occasional  tawdriness  or  bombast  occur- 
ring in  Savage's  poetry;  yet  all  must  admire 
the  chivalry  which  led  him  to  couch  his  tough, 
strong  spear  in  the  cause  of  the  outcast — all 
must  acknowledge  the  nobility  of  spirit  which 
actuated  him  to  magnify  the  virtues,  and 
diminish  or  forget  the  faults  of  his  old  com- 
panion; and  while  an  angry  world  pressed 
round  to  insult  his  fallen  friend,  who  can  but 
own  to  the  generous  loyalty  and  valor  of 

*  Annm  Hill's  plan  "  whereby  the  nation  mipht 
in  a  million  anmmllv."  by  extracting  oil  from 
h  nuts!  WM  published  in  the  year  1H6. 
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Johnson,  who,  like  the  Ajaces  bestriding  the 
dead  body  of  Patroclus,  stood  over  the  pros- 
trate form  and  fortune  of  Savage,  prepared 
for  every  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  here  and  there  the  hon- 
esty and  truthfulness  of  the  biographer's 
mind  overcome  his  partiality,  and  Johnson 
confesses,  condemns,  and  deplores  the  des- 
perate faults  which  darkened  his  friend's 
character. 

And  now,  ere  we  sketch  the  closing  scene 
of  the  life  of  this  Unfortunate,  let  us  glance 
back  along  these  pages,  and  if  there  should 
be  fojnd  there  a  touch  of  seeming  levity, 
when  treating  of  the  miseries  of  one  who 
says  of  himself — 

"  To  such  sad  pitch  my  gathering  griefs  were 
wrought, 

Life  seemed  not  life,  save  when  convulsed  by 
thought ;  " 

we  would  disclaim  the  feeling  altogether. 
The  sorrows  of  Savage  were  too  stern  for  any 
thing  but  tears  :  they  challenge  and  command 
the  truest  pity.  Without  doubt,  we  recog- 
nize in  his  character  traits  to  excite  a  melan- 
choly smile — such  as  his  vanity — his  san- 
guineness,  huge  and  Macauber-like — his  pre- 
tension to  rank,  in  spite  of,  as  he  says, 

"  The  Bur  which,  darkening,  crossed  my  crested 
claim." 

— and,  without  doubt,  we  can  discern  in  his 
benring,  qualities  to  elicit  a  condemnatory 
sigh,  such  as  his  obstinacy,  his  profligacv,  his 
fierce  pride,  his  fickleness,  his  ingratitude, 
and  his  occasional  meannesses.  Yet,  when 
we  think  of  the  sting  which  poisoned  his 
birth,  and  the  shadow  which  darkened  his 
vouth — the  hopes,  however  baseless,  which 
his  vanity  blew  into  a  flame,  and  which  de- 
ceived him  and  prostrated  him  a  hundred 
times ;  when  we  think  of  the  unquestionable 
genius  which  adorned  and  refined  him,  and 
the  pinching  want  and  ruthless  poverty  which 
degraded  him,  and  made  him  vile  in  his  own 
eyes  and  those  of  others ;  when  we  see  him 
shining  amidst  the  wits  of  the  coffee-house, 
or  heading  the  revellers  in  the  tavern,  and 
then  staggering  down  to  his  night-cellar  to 
rest  among  thieves  and  vagrants,  or  to  his 
wooden  box  to  sleep,  and  start  and  shiver  be- 
neath the  cold  stars  till  morning ;  when  we 
see  him  come  down  from  the  high  stilts  of  his 
pride  into  the  mire  of  sycophancy,  and  bow 
before  such  men  as  Walpole  and  Tyrconnel, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  (sueing,  not  in  forma 
pauperis,  but  in  statu  poetie,)  a  little  money ; 
when  we  trace  the  gradual  break-down  of 
even  the  affectation  of  moral  dignity,  and  the 
mentul  degradation  which  so  frequently  ac- 


companies pecuniary  difficulties;  when  we 
see  his  pride,  his  impatience,  his  recklessness, 
his  sensitiveness  to  slight  or  insult,  .all  in- 
creasing inversely  with  the  decrease  of  his 
hopes,  his  fortune,  and  his  respectability ; 
when  we  see  the  gifted  Savage,  with  his  learn- 
ing, wit,  memory,  and  fascinations — with  his 
own  estimate  of' what  he  ought  to  be,  and  his 
own  conception  of  what  he  might  be ;  when 
such  a  man  passes  before  us  on  the  stage  of 
life,  with  scarce  a  coat  on  his  back,  or  a  shoe 
to  his  feet,  or  a  hat  to  guard  him  from  the 
weather — with  no  dinner  to  give  him  strength, 
no  pillow  to  steep  his  senses  in  forgetfulness, 
no  lodging  to  afford  him  shelter — with  no 
friend  whom  he  had  not  disappointed,  no  en- 
emy whom  he  had  not  irritated — a  solitary 
abstract  in  the  world's  family,  with  none  of 
his  blood  who  would  call  him  cousin — a  proud, 
penniless,  yet  most  interesting  vagrant,  now 
attractive  and  charming  by  his  intellectuality, 
now  repelling  and  shocking  by  his  evil  con- 
duct— his  hauteur  all  but  ridiculous,  if  it  were 
not  so  melancholy — frequently  with  the  abase- 
ment of  penury  around  his  person,  and  a 
mountain  of  pride  in  his  heart — little  else 
than  a  beggar  in  the  estimation  of  the  pass- 
ers-by, and  little  less  than  a  prince  in  his  own 
conceit — in  his  own  fancy,  independent,  yet, 
in  plain  fact,  most  dependent ;  when  we  see 
him  thus  the  victim  or  pride,  indigence,  prof- 
ligacy, and  sorrow — an  old  man  before  he  had 
ceased  to  be  young,  and  a  broken  man  when 
his  branch  should  as  yet  be  green  and  strong 
— his  mind  apparently  exhausted  by  its  own 
fires,  yet  preserving  "its  fever  and  spasm  of 
pride  to  the  last ;  now  struggling  upwards  to 
the  surface,  now  thoroughly  bewildered,  and 
not  knowing  where  to  flee  to — his  expedients, 
like  his  patrons,  all  worn  out — falling,  falling, 
falling,  as  branch  after  branch  broke  under 
him,  and  friend  after  friend  departed  and 
faded  off  into  the  distance — arrested  for  a 
debt  so  j. nl try  that  a  working  tailor  could 
have  paid  it  by  the  contribution  of  a  fort- 
night's wages — and,  "  last  stage  of  all,"  pin- 
ing, and  rotting,  and  dying  in  a  jail,  with  not 
a  friend  to  close  his  eyes  but  "  Mr.  Dagg,  the 
keeper  * — with  no  one,  apparently  to  sneak 
to  him  of  a  Saviour;  and  that  it  was  for  him, 
and  sinuers  like  to  him,  that  God's  immeas- 
urable love  sent  a  Redeemer  to  atone  and  to 
save;  tidings  which  might  have  cast  a  glory 
round  the  dying  man's  head ;  when  we  sum 
up  all  this,  we  would  deliberately  say  that 
history,  or  biography,  the  colors  ou  the 
painter's  canvas,  or  the  cuttingR  of  the  sculp- 
tor's chisel,  the  poet's  flight,  or  the  tracings 
of  the  pencil,  have  never  produced  or  per- 
petuated any  record  so  mournful: — nor  is 
there  any  annal  so  dark,  or  anv  memoir  so 
full  of  heart-broken  misery,  as  tbat  of  poor, 
unhappy,  gifted  Richakd  Savage. 
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"  It  is  a  carious  fact,  that  living  in  a  state  of 
hostility  and  rage  actaally  affords  pleasure  ;  it 
seems  as  if  people  thought  there  was  a  species 
of  heroism  in  it.  If,  unfortunately,  the  object 
of  our  hatred  happens  to  die,  we  lose  no  time  in 

rinding  some  one  to  fill  the  vacant  place  

Such  is  the  world,  and,  without  uttering  a  libel, 
I  may  say  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be." — 
Trans.  "*Mie  Prigioxe." 

"Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue.  Five  words 
cost  Zacharias  forty  weeks  of  silence."  — 
Fuller. 

"Fame,"  for  this  time,  however,  was 
wrong.  Sir  Stephen  returned  once  more  to 
Landeris,  a  bachelor ;  from  which  wise  peo- 
ple said,  "  Mrs.  Westerton  was  not  so  clever 
after  all."  But  some  who  were  wiser,  Mr. 
Herbert  for  one,  said  differently,  allowing 
Mrs.  Westerton  the  full  blast  of  her  trumpe- 
ter unimpaired  by  detracting  insinuations ;  for 
he  told  the  Wyndhams  that  Sir  Stephen  was 
only  gone  to  get  his  mother  to  assist  him  in 
making  a  marriage-settlement  on  Mr.  Robert 
Norris,  who  was  in  newspaper  parlance,  "  to 
lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Fidelia  Bur- 
leigh," as  soon  as  the  lawyers  and  the  Miss 
Manly s  had  done  their  part.  Sir  Stephen 
did  not  look  so  wo-begone  as  Margaret  feared 
he  might,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  she 
met  him  after  his  return.  Without  denying 
him  a  goodly  portion  of  womanly  sympathy 
it  must  be  confessed  he  was  a  man  who 
would  more  easily  recover  from  such  a  blow 
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remained  undimmed,  so  long  did  Frances 
keep  up  a  stout  heart  towards  the  world; 
but  now,  to  the  anxiety  of  missing  letters 
from  her  betrothed,  was  added  keen  self-re- 
proach for  not  having  sooner  perceived  to 
what  Sir  Stephen's  attentions  tended  ;  and 
in  the  sorrowful  shrinking  of  Miss  Holmdon 
from  the  old  pleasant  intercourse  with  herself 
and  her  sister,  she  found  a  fresh  pang.  Poor 
Annette,  she  was  not  to  be  expected  to  know 
the  last  act  of  the  drama.  "  Dollington, 
Dollington,"  would  have  been  her  cry,  if  any- 
one could  have  looked  into  the  depths  of  her 
heart.  What  a  miserable  pic-nic  that  had 
been  to  some  of  the  company !  Besides  this, 
Frances  could  not  bear  to  go  beyond  their 
own  grounds ;  the  dread  of  meeting  Sir 
Stephen  overpowered  every  other  feeling, 
and  the  longer  it  went  on  the  more  nervous 
she  grew,  and  feared  it  more  and  more.  Did 
they  only  pay  a  morning  visit,  the  sound  of 
their  own  carriage  wheels  on  the  gravel  with- 
out made  her  color  come  and  go,  from  the 
dread  of  its  being  Sir  Stephen  Norris.  So 
she  became  weary  and  dispirited ;  and  the 
anxious  look  her  face  always  wore,  would 
have  grieved  poor  Edward  Celbridge,  away 
in  the  Brazils,  had  he  known  it,  as  it  did  her 
parents  and  sister  at  home.  For  this  cause, 
Margaret  delayed  her  own  visit  from  home ; 
she  would  not  leave  Frances  there  without 


than  many  who  possessed  more  refinement,  her,  though,  poor  girl,  she  needed  change  of 
so  to  speak,  of  mind.  His  passion  for  Miss  (  scene  also.  And  so  the  spring  wore  on. 
Frances  Wyndham  had  been  a  sudden  thing,  Mr.  Herbert  was  very  much  from  home, 
and  as  suddenly  terminated.  He  was  natur-  }  and  in  his  short  visits  baek  he  seemed  closely 
ally  a  slow  man,  and  there  had  not  been  time  occupied  ;  and  the  old  air  of  constraint— 
to  interweave  it  with  every  act  and  thought  that  had  worn  away  for  a  little— was  gradu 


of  his  daily  life;  it  is  the  same  with  many  a  ally  stealing  again  over  Hall  and  Rectory, 
nature,  which  may  be  a  fine,  generous  and  ,  Florence  came  as  of  old  for  her  Bible-les- 

loving  one  withal ;  and  in  the  bustle  of  pre-  80ns,  but  never  again  did  Mr.  Herbert  even 

paration  for  his  brother's  wedding,  consola-  hint  at  her  passing  the  period  of  his  absence 

tion  came  gradually  but  certainly.    The  first  at  the  Rectory,  and  the  subject  was  tacitly 

three  or  four  months  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  avoided  by  ail  the  Wyndhams  ;  the  girls, 

Norris's  married  life  were  to  be  spent  at  especially,  left  no  stone"  unturned  to  break 

Prenderley,  and  "  mine  host,"  good  soul,  in  the  intimacy  into  polite  acquaintance.  It 

the  wish  of  doing  his  only  brother's  wife  was  a  struggling  time  with  them  ;  as  the 

great  honor,  had  the  whole  house  turned  top-  girh  said  to  each  other  one  night  with  many 

sy-turvy  with  paper-hangers,  painters,  and  tears,  "  Were  we  not  peaceful  and  happy  be- 


upholsterers. 

The  Wyndhams  had  nothing  of  this  kind 
to  turn  to;  the  stagnant  nature  of  their 
present  life  had  no  new  thoughts  or  occupa- 
tions to  yield  medicine  for  them  ;  and  day  by 


fore  these  things  arose  ?  " 

At  last  it  was  arranged  that  Margaret  and 
Frances  should  both  go  from  home.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  saw  Frances  dreaded  the  idea 
of  the  coming  Burleigh  festivities ;  and  she 
day  the  sisters  grew  more  weary  and  sick  at  wished  Margaret  away  before  the  village 
heart.    As  long  as  Margaret's  sunny  nature  talk  began  about  a  denouement  she  saw 
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would  soon  come.  Sooner,  however,  than 
she  had  reckoned  on,  it  came. 

It  was  a  fine  April  day,  during  one  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  now  frequent  absences  from  home, 
that  Miss  Cooper  and  Miss  Jones  called  at 
the  Hector)'.  It  was  to  be  the  last  day  Mar- 
garet and  Frances  would  be  at  home,  for 
they  were  to  start  the  next  for  Ousely,  and 
they  were  busy  packing,  as  most  ladies  must 
be  on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  when  Rose  came 
up  for  them  to  go  to  the  drawing-room. 
44  You  are  especially  named,  Margaret ;  and 
I  am  sure  from  the  way  Miss  Cooper  has 
planted  herself  firmly  on  the  tallest  chair  in 
the  room,  that  she  means  to  give  you  a  piece 
of  her  mind." 

"Then  I  will  not  go,"  said  Frances ;  "I 
know  my  own  mind  and  my  parents' — " 

"  And  Edward's,"  put  in  Rose. 

41  And  Edward's,"  continued  Frances  ;  44  and 
do  not  think  it  of  the  slightest  consequence 
to  any  of  us  what  Miss  Cooper  thinks.  The 
presuming  way  she  sits  up,  and  says,  4 1 
thought  /  would  speak  my  mind,  and  tell 
her  what  was  thought  of  her/ just  as  if  she 
was  to  be  Lycurgus  to  the  community.  It  is 
an  exaggerated  form  of  impertinence.  I 
won't  go." 

44  Indeed  you  will,"  said  Margaret.  44  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  encounter  Miss 
Cooper's  4  mind  '  single-handed  ?  " 

44  Mamma  is  there." 

44  She  will  have  Miss  Jones,  and  at  any 
rate  we  three  will  scarcely  be  a  match  for  the 
other  two  ladies.    Come,  Frances." 

44  If  there  was  any  way  of  quenching  their 
fire,"  said  Frances  dolefully. 

44  Shake  out  your  dress  well,"  said  Rose ; 
44  put  a  very  large,  astonishing  bow  of  ribbon 
in  your  breast,  and  look  as  assuming  as  you 
can.  I  have  always  observed  the  bow  of  rib- 
bon have  a  good  effect." 

44  Prodigious  ! "  said  Margaret,  laughing  at 
Frances,  who  followed  at  once  her  little  sis- 
ter's suggestion,  and  they  both  ran  down. 

44  So,  Miss  Wyndham,  you  and  your  sister 
are  going  to  leave  us,  I  hear  ?  M 

44  For  a  little  only,  Miss  Jones." 

44  That  is  right ;  you  will  be  back  for  the 
wedding?" 

44 1  do  not  think  we  shall." 

44  Not  back  !  Why,  how  could  you  be 
away  at  such  a  time  ?  It  is  not  every  day  we 
have  such  a  wedding  in  Landeris.  I  would 
not  be  away  for  any  consideration.    There  is 


so  much  to  hear  that  is  amusing  ;  and  the  wed- 
ding itself  and  the  dresses,  and  the  company! 
Change  your  minds,  and  come  back  ;  besides, 
your  father  is  to  perform  the  ceremony." 

44 1  suppose  he  can  do  that  without  us," 
said  Margaret. 

44  Never  mind,"  with  a  very  sagacious  look, 
44  you  will  be  here  again,  I'll  be  bound,  for 
the  other  wedding." 

44  What  other  ?  * 

44  What  an  innocent  dear  it  is,  to  be  sure — 
pretending  such  ignorance!  Well,  I  will 
give  you  all  the  premium  for  being  the  best 
secretrkeepers  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
|  best  match-makers,"  with  a  significant  ges- 
ture towards  Mrs.  Wyndham.  "And  after 
settling  the  whole  business  up  here  quite  qui- 
etly for  them,  without  any  one  knowing 
about  it,  you  pretend  not  to  understand  what 
people  mean :  but  I  can  tell  you,  when  La- 
vinia  Manly  gets  wedding-dresses  to  make, 
she  will  not  keep  silence." 

44 1  assure  you,  Miss  Jones,  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  you  allude." 

44 How  well  you  can  act  your  part!  Miss 
Cooper,  here  is  another  lady  wants  enlighten- 
ment as  well  as  her  mamma." 

"Well,  Miss  Wyndham,  if  you  do  not 
know,  for  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe,  from 
your  face,  you  do  not,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  to  be  married 
immediately  to  Mrs.  Selwyn." 

In  Margaret's  inmost  heart  she  knew  what 
she  was  to  hear ;  but  as  yet  she  had  shrunk 
from  ever  even  to  herself  putting  it  into 
words ;  she  felt  she  could,  and  she  did,  an- 
swer with  truth — 

14 1  never  heard  of  it  before,  Miss  Cooper, 
either  from  the  persons  themselves,  or  from 
any  one  else.  I  suppose  it  is  quite  true — 
indeed,  it  is  a  natural  result,  from  the  inti- 
macy that  has  been  from  their  childhood,  as  I 
understand." 

44 It  is  quite  true,"  said  Miss  Jones  ;  "and 
I  am  quite  ready  to  tell  you  how  it  all  came 
out,  and  that  it  is  all  facts,  not  suppositions." 

No  doubt,  she  was  more  than  ready  to  tell. 
She  loved  well  to  do  it. 

44  The  first  thing  was  the  putting  off  of  the 
widow's  cap ;  but  we  would  not  have  minded 
that  much,  as  the  weather  was  getting  warm, 
and  she  had  worn  it  several  years,  had  not 
Nannie  told  Linda  Simpson  Mr.  Herbert  had 
asked  her  to  leave  it  off.  Even  this  we 
might  have  passed  without  much  notice;  but 
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the  other  day,  what  did  Lavinia  Manly  show 
me,  but  the  loveliest  grey  silk  you  ever  laid 
your  eyes  on,  to  be  made  for  wearing  in  the 
evening  for  Mrs.  Selwyn !  Such  flounces, 
and  such  a  skirt,  could  almost  stand  alone! 
It  took  away  my  breath  when  I  heard  her 
words.  That  was  not  all ;  for  she  is  making 
besides  the  richest  peach-blossom  and  black, 
a  plain  one  for  mornings.  I  did  not  see  it, 
but  I  hear  she  bought  flowers  for  her  bonnet 
to  match  it.  Well,  one  may  be  as  apathetic 
as  possible,  Miss  Frances,  but  then  there  are 
things  that  will  stir  one's  blood  no  little  ;  and 
when  I  heard  all  this,  I  was  thoroughly 
roused.  1  Depend  upon  it/  I  said  to  my  sis- 
ter and  to  Lavinia  Manly, '  she  is  going  to  be 
married,'  but  to  whom  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. However,  when  people  set  to  work 
regularly  to  search  out  a  thing,  it  is  queer  if 
the  truth  is  not  elicited,  even  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well ;  and  very  soon  I  heard  she 
corresponded  regularly  with  Mr.  Herbert, 
got  and  sent  letters  with  the  greatest  punctu- 
ality when  he  was  from  home,  which,  you 
know,  has  been  very  often  latterly.  We  had 
put  all  this  together,  but,  just  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  sent  them  to  resolve  our  doubts,  yes- 
terday a  whole  posse  of  workmen  arrived  from 
London  at  the  Hall ;  and  there  is  papering  and 
painting  going  on  there,  ten  degrees  at  least 
beyond  the  Prenderley  improvements." 
u  The  telegraph,"  said  Miss  Cooper. 
"I  was  forgetting  that.  This  morning, 
Dr.  Price  was  over  at  Busterly  railway  sta- 
tion, seeing  the  station-master,  who  has  got 
lumbago,  from  standing  out  on  platforms 
continually,  and  he  saw — I  mean  the  doctor, 
not  the  station-master— one  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
servants  walking  a  horse  up  and  down,  so  he 
asked  him  if  his  master  was  expected ;  but 
the  man  said  '  No,'  he  had  been  desired  to 
come  there,  and  wait  for  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage his  master  was  to  send  that  day,  and  to 
take  it  where  the  address  directed.  Dr. 
Price  had  to  leave  before  the  message  came, 
but  by  good  fortune  I  was  just  passing  the 
gate  of  the  cottage  a  little  while  ago,  and 
saw  the  man  ride  up  with  the  letter ;  and  de- 
termining not  to  be  daunted  in  my  search  for 
knowledge,  I  ran  on,  and  waited  for  the  man 
up  the  road,  and  putting  on  a  bold  face,  as 
if  I  knew  all  about  it,  said, '  White,  has  your 
master  left  London,  yet  ?  '  and  the  answer  I 
got  was,  •  Yes,  ma'am,  he  is  in  Paris ;  the 
was  from  there.'   So  now,  you  see, 


there  is  no  doubt  at, all  about  the  matter. 
Confess  honestly — had  you  no  suspicions  ?  " 

"  No  matter  what  we  might  have  suspect- 
ed— that  would  not  make  out  the  case  you 
have  done ;  but  Mrs.  Selwyn  has  never  men- 
tioned a  single  word  of  any  engagement  to 
us,  nor  have  we  any  information  beyond  what 
you  have  just  given." 

"  There  is  many  a  mistake  made  in  society 
then ;  for  it  is  generally  said  throughout 
the  country  that  you  all  have  made  the 
match." 

What  a  short  time  the  country  had  taken 
to  hear  and  judge  the  case ! 

"  And  what  is  more,"  said  Miss  Cooper — 
"  I  never  disguise  the  truth,  ma'am,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpleasant,  for  truth  is  truth — peo- 
ple have  also  said  that  old  Mr.  Herbert  will 
not  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

M I  have  done  nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said 
the  bewildered  lady. 

"That  depends  on  opinion.  Mine,  I  hon- 
estly tell  you,  is,  that  you  brought  both  of 
them  a  great  deal  too  much  here;  that  is 
how  the  thing  came  about.  Others  say  it  as 
well  as  me,  and  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
what  everybody  says." 

Miss  Jones  looked  rather  dubious  how 
such  candor  might  be  taken,  for  in  her  heart 
she  was  rather  afraid  of  Mrs.  Wyndham  ;  so 
she  began  making  'signs  to  Miss  Cooper  to 
rise,  which  being  disregarded,  she  took  the 
move  upon  herself,  and  began  bidding  "  good 
morning."  Mrs.  Wyndham  made  no  reply ; 
indeed  there  was  scarcely  room,  for  ^£ss 
Cooper  was  going  on  to  say  she  could  now 
account  for  Mrs.  Selwyn's  treatment  of  her 
brother,  when  she  had  such  a  prize  in  view. 

It  was  true  in  a  measure,  not  that  Mrs. 
Selwyn  had  really  platfned  such  a  marriage  ; 
but  it  was  true  that  her  rejection  of  Mr. 
Cooper  was  the  true  secret  of  his  sister's 
spitefulness,  so  largely  develoj»ed  now ;  and 
it  brought  her  to  give  full  particulars  of  the 
past  to  Miss  Jones— of  what  had  been  hith- 
erto confined  to  their  own  family. 

After  they  went  away,  Margaret  lingered 
in  the  drawing-room,  collecting  some  music 
to  take  up  stairs.  Thither,  after  some  min- 
utes, she  followed  Frances,  who  had  returned 
to  her  former  occupation  —  viz.,  packing. 
Margaret  found  her  sitting  on  the  lid  of  a 
closed  trunk,  in  a  reverie,  gazing  idly  through 
the  window  at  the  clouds  passing  by.  Mar- 
garet laid  her  hands  upon  her  shoulders — 
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"  What  now,  sister.njine  ?  " 

"  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  the  children  of  Heth — that  is 
to  say,  the  women  of  Landeris.  The  truth 
is,  Margaret,  I  want  patience," 

"  Are  you  in  the  case  that  Rebekah  mis- 
represented herself  as  in— chaffing  at  the 
Jacobs  who  will  take  wives  from  among  the 
women  of  the  place." 

44  Something  of  that,  I  believe." 

44  Take  example  by  me.  Look  at  me.  Is 
there  a  line  of  my  face  moved  from  where  it 
has  lain  for  months  ?  " 

Frances  looked,  at  first  sorrowfully,  at  the 
heavy  eyes  she  had  been  lately  watching  day 
by  day  so  tenderly,  but  finally  broke  into  a 
laugh  as  Margaret  stooped  down  and  di- 
vested her  of  the  bow  of  pink  ribbon. 

14  It  did  no  good  after  all — because  I  bor- 
rowed it,  perhaps." 

M  I  think  not ;  and  as  certainly  as  this  rib- 
bon, of  which  I  am  the  proprietor,  will  fail 
to  quell  Miss  Jones,  so  certain  it  is  that 
nothing  she  can  say  will  cloud  me,  while  I 
enjoy  the  proprietorship  of  such  a  father, 
and  mother,  and  sisters.  So  jump  up,  and 
help  me  to  lift  this  box." 

Frances  got  up  cheerfully,  believing  Marga- 
ret's assumed  indifference  real,  quite  rejoiced 
to  see  how  well  she  had  borne  the  disagreea- 
ble remarks  of  their  visitors.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Wyndhara  put  in  her  head. 

44  Are  you  too  busy  to  talk  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  never  seen  such  an  occasion 
with  you  and  us,  mamma,"  said  Margaret 
clearing  a  chair. 

"  I  think,"  said  mamma,  when  she  was 
seated,  44  Mrs.  Selwyn  might  have  done  us  the 
courtesy  to  mention,  even  confidentially,  her 
intended  change  of  state,  considering  we  have 
all  tried  to  be  her  friends  as  much  as  possi- 
ble., ever  since  we  came  here." 

"  It  is  the  only  sign  of  grace  I  see  about 
her,"  said  Frances,  in  a  gruff  way, 44  that  she 
had  not  the  face  to  do  it." 

44  She  is  a  nervous  soul,"  said  Margaret, 
44  and  I  do  not  know  how  she  could  ever 
bring  herself  to  tell  it.  Perhaps  she  is  wait- 
ing for  us  to  congratulate  her,  and  open  the 
subject." 

44  She  may  wait  some  time  for  it,  from  me," 
said  her  mother.  44 1  am  going  to  turn 
hermit  while  you  two  are  away.  I  am  going 
to  work  my  large  group  of  roses ;  and  I  mean 
to  keep  the  frame  here,  just  in  this  corner  of 


the  window,  and  the  servants  will  never 
pect  me  of  being  in  the  house,  so  I  shall  miss 
the  visitors  ;  nor  will  I  have  any  gentlemen 
to  tea — married,  single,  or  engaged." 

44  That  does  not  include  ladies,  I  presume," 
said  Frances. 

44  Very  nearly.    Mrs.  Selwyn  will  be  too 
busy  with  her  trousseau." 

44  Ahem  !  "  said  Frances. 

44 1  know,  Frances,  what  mamma  will  be 
doing,"  said  Margaret.  4i  She  will  be  coaxing 
the  Miss  Joneses  to  come  for  tea  :  see  if  she 
does  not;  and  then,  you  know,  she  can  let 
them  have  some  of  our  letters  to  read." 

44  No,  indeed !  "  said  Mrs.  Wyndham,  in 
high  indignation.  44 1  hope  I  have  more  sense. 
Disagreeable  women  that  they  are,  it  never 
gives  me  any  pleasure  to  meet  them  !  Show 
your  letters,  indeed!  " 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

44  Mrs.  Holm  don  and  Annette  " — so  wrote 
Mrs.  Wyndham  to  her  daughters,  some  weeks 
after — 4*  are  gone  to  Conway,  to  make  a  long 
stay.  I  had  a  note  from  Annette  excusing 
herself  for  not  having  called  to  bid  me  good- 
by,  saying  she  had  been  too  hurried  to  do  so. 
I  fancy  she  is  anxious  to  be  gone  before  the 
wedding.  Mrs.  Burleigh  asked  her,  I  know; 
but  they  had  a  note  from  her,  saying  her 
grandmother  required  sea-air  change  imme- 
diately, and  she  must,  of  course,  be  always 
with  her.  I  did  not  neglect  the  parting  in- 
junction Frances  gave  me,  to  show  her  any 
kindness  I  could ;  but  you  both  know  how  im- 
practicable her  late  manner  makes  it  to  be 
even  friendly  with  her.  The  old  lady  looked 
poorly  the  last  day  I  saw  her.  Mr.  Herbert, 
I  am  told,  came  home  to  day ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  him.  I  am  going  to  take  the  chil- 
dren with  me  for  a  long  day's  shopping  at 
Plimton  to-morrow,  and  so  will  be  out  of  the 
way,  should  he  call.  Of  Mrs.  Selwyn  I  know 
very  little.  She  was  spending  last  week  at 
Plimton,  the  only  time  I  called  at  her  house 
since  you  left.  Of  course,  report  says  she 
was  making  use  of  her  opportunity  to  lay  in 
dresses  of  all  kinds ;  but  be  report  true  or 
false,  it  is  a  very  natural  proceeding,  if  her 
marriage  is  to  be  as  soon  as  people  say.  She 
evidently  avoids  me  when  we  do  meet,  and  it 
j  is  always  old  Kitty  who  comes  for  Nannie.  I 
had  a  letter  from  your  Aunt  Marv  wishing  Mar- 
garet  to  go  to  her  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
doctors  have  ordered  Jane  to  the  sea  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  mild  enough,  and  the 
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family  will  be  so  broken  up  then.  Margaret 
could  take  Mrs.  Ribson  on  her  way  back,  if 
■be  chose  to  accept  that  invitation.  She 
should  also  arrange  with  your  cousin  Mary 
Celbridge,  if  she  see  her,  and  if  not,  write  to 
her,  about  coming  back  with  you  when  you 
come  home." 

A  second  letter  said  :  u  Two  days  after  I 
wrote,  Mr.  Herbert  had  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, which  obliged  him  to  start  at  once  for 
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I  Paris,  which  he  did,  first  writing  your  papa  a 
rather  odd  note  about  being  desirous  of  see- 

[  ing  him  particularly,  but  being  obliged  to 
defer  it  till  his  return  ;  with  a  polite  message 
to  me,  and  a  request  to  lie  remembered  to 
you  two  when  we  wrote.  I  suppose  he 
wishes  to  speak  to  your  papa  about  *  tying 
the  knot,'  number  two  as  it  is  for  both  par- 
ties.   That  is  my  conjecture.'' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. — SUNLIGHT  THROUGH  THE  MIST. 


*'  My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  past; 
.  But  the  hopes  of  youth  full  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary 

"  Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cca*c  repining  : 
Behind  the  elonds  is  the  sun  still  shining. 
My  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all ; 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

"  There  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Irish  Proveu»/ 

Margaret  went  to  Yorkshire.  Any  change 
in  her  habits,  she  fancied,  would  be  beneficial 
to  her  weary  heart ;  and  why  not  to  York- 
shire as  well  as  to  any  other  place  ?  She  was 
not  sorry  to  go  from  under  the  surveillance  of 
her  sister's  watchful  eyes,  that  never  left  her 
one  minute's  leisure  to  indulge  in  a  morbid 
reverie — not  even  one  look  back  on  the  past 
months.  And  was  Margaret  come  to  this — 
vigorous-minded,  sunny  Margaret  longing  for 


thought  of  life's  reality  and  earnestness,  and 
that  even  these  were  for  a  higher  goal,  her 
ood  resolutions  were  firm,  and  likely  to  lie 
ell  kept — not  to  be  merely  added  to  the 
"  mosaic  pavement."  Before  she  had  left  her 
aunt's  she  had  learned  to  think  quite  calmly 
on  the  lady  neighbor  they  were  to  have  at  the 
Hall,  and  look  at  all  the  past,  and  her  own 
share  in  it,  as  but  one  figure  in  some  old 
dream-life,  that  she  could  regard  as  but  a 
shadow ;  and  she  looked  forward  cheerfully 
to  her  return  to  Ousely,  anxious  to  test  her 
new  strength  in  her  sister's  society. 

44  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  "  when 
Margaret  left  her  Aunt  Hoare's  for  a  friend's 
house,  where  she  was  to  spend  a  few  days,  on 
her  way  back  to  Ousely.  Her  uncle  put  her 
into  the  carriage,  bowed  his  last  smile,  and 
she  was  whirled  away.  The  only  occupant  of 
the  carriage  besides  herself  was  an  elderly 


what  she  had  often  and  often  in  her  iife  [^v.  who,  before  they  had  gone  many  miles, 
helped  others  to  overcome?  had  striven  to  had  communicated  to  Margaret  all  the  fears 
create  some  new  interest  in  life  for  those  who  '  she  had  of  travelhnS  b)'  ™1,  ^e  rarity  of  her 
had  long  centred  all  their  own  on  some  one  !  doinK  so'  lhe  occa8,f>n  "  *  5  with  a  catalogue 
subject?  She  was  almost  come  to  that  also.  I  of  the  vanous  acc,denta  aI'  possible  or  prob- 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  she  was  morbidly  :  ftble  to  occur'  tT»us  over,  and  having  nothing 
or  sinfully  pining  :  not  so,  for  every  struggle 
that  a  high-minded  woman  is  capable  of  she 


'  more  to  say,  she  relapsed  into  siience,  and 
Margaret  looked  out  of  the  window,  when 
there  were  no  hanks  intercepting,  at  the  fine 
dales-country  they  were  passing  through — 


had  made ;  but  she  felt  as  if,  before  the  new 
path  could  be  firmly  trodden  all  the  old 

tracks  must  be  one  by  one  laid  aside— looked  1  rather  likin&  than  fearin&  the  chnn8e  of 
at  and  put  away.  For  this  she  longed  to  be  8,Shts  their  ral),d  l)roSre*8  brought,  but  which 
alone,  at  least  for  some  nights ;  for  then  it  is  on,y  lhrew  the  o!d  ladv  into  atltl,tio»a4  Pernor. 


one  best  makes  up  the  day's  or  life's  account. 
As  George  Herbert  has  it — 

"  Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day, 
And  in  the  morning  what  thou  hast  to  do  ; 
Dress  and  undress  thy  soul — mark  the  decay 
And  growth  of  it." 

So,  on  the  whole,  the  visit  to  her  aunt's 

had  been  productive  of  good  results.  She 

had,  when  alone,  looked  herself,  her  past,  and 

her  future,  steadily  in  the  face;  and  with  the 
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The  sun,  as  it  will  towards  noon,  threw  long  v. 
tracks  of  shadow  from  the  engine-smoke  on 
the  banks  beside  the  line,  forming  fantastical 
images,  bearing  resemblance  to  a  long  proces- 
sion of  heterogeneous  vehicles.  Each  puff,  ac- 
cording to  the  size,  seemed  to  be  one,  and  the 
quick  motion  carried  the  looker-on  away  before 
the  smoke-crowd  vanished  into  thin  air  : — car- 
riages, phaetons,  pony-carriages,  one-horse 
chaises,  two-horse  chaises  mail-phaetons,  dog- 
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carts,  drags,  without  order  and  without  number, 
till  the  eye  grew  weary  from  the  very  variety. 

At  Wakefield  the  train  stopped,  and  with 
the  cessation  of  the  noise,  the  old  lady 
started  afresh  with  the  history  of  many  per- 
sonal grievances.  Half-an-hour  elapsed,  and 
the  train  was  still  standing  motionless.  Both 
ladies  grew  tired,  and  began  to  wish  the 
stopping-time  over.  Margaret  put  out  her 
head;  but,  except  some  more  heads  protruded 
like  her  own,  and  some  gentlemen  walking 
up  and  down,  she  saw  no  one  of  whom  in* 
quiries  of  the  cause  of  delay  could  be  made. 
A  quarter-of-an-hour  of  waiting  longer,  until 
she  was  able  to  hail  a  passing  porter.  "  There 
has  been  a  bad  accident,  ma'am  about  ten 
miles  down  the  line :  a  goods  train  has  run 
into  a  passenger  one  about  two  hours  ago, 
and  the  engines,  with  all  the  spare  hands,  are 
gone  down.  We  got  a  telegraph  message, 
and  until  we  hear  more— till  the  engine  for 
this  train  returns — you  cannot  start."  There 
was  no  avoiding  giving  the  truth  to  her  fel- 
low-traveller, no  matter  how  she  might  be 
affected  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  prognostica- 
tions she  had  been  making  in  a  general  way 
ever  since  they  started.  With  this  idea  in 
her  mind,  she  was  not  disinclined  to  postpone 
her  commuuication,  by  the  pretence  of  pro- 
longing her  conversation  with  the  porter,  and 
still  keeping  her  head  out  of  the  window, 
when  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who  were  beguil- 
ing their  delay  by  walking  up  and  down  to- 
gether, came  in  sight.  Margaret  drew  in  her 
head,  but  not  before  she  was  seen  and  recog- 
nized by  one,  who  sprang  forward. 

"  Margaret — Miss  Wyndham — how  glad  I 
am!" 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here,  Mr. 
Herbert." 

"  Probably  not.  Are  you  returning  to 
Ousely  ?  ■ 

11 1  am  not  for  a  few  days  more ;  after  that, 
I  hope." 

"  I  was  going  in  the  other  direction,  but, 
like  you,  am  detained.  Are  you  not  tired 
sitting  there?  You  have  been  nearly  an 
hour.  Several  ladies  have  tried  the  waiting- 
room  :  will  you  ?  There  is  more  to  be  seen 
from  the  windows  there  than  here." 

He  opened  the  door,  but  Margaret's  de- 
scent was  suddenly  impeded  by  the  old  lady, 
who  caught  her  arm. 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?    Oh,  tell  me  !  " 
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Margaret  explained  in  a  few  words. 

"  But  you  will  not  leave  me  alone  ?  I  will 
be  run  into  next." 

Mr.  Herbert  gave  her  the  same  counsel  he 
had  given  Margaret,  which  she  gladly  fol- 
lowed, and  taking  his  arm,  was  safely  de- 
posited upon  a  chair  in  the  waiting-room.  It 
was  so  full,  there  was  no  seat  for  Margaret, 
so  she  contentedly  took  her  stand  by  the  old 
lady's — feeling  that,  though  five  hours  before 
she  had  never  seen  her,  fellow-suffering  made 
her  almost  like  a  friend.  Mr.  Herbert  saw 
her  uncomfortable  position,  and  made  his 
way  through  the  throng  to  her. 

"Are  you  obliged  to  remain  with  your 
matron  ?  You  will  be  very  tired,  if  you  are 
not  so  already." 

Margaret  explained  how  they  had  fust  met 
in  the  morning. 

"  In  that  case,  you  might  as  well  come  out 
on  the  platform  a  little  with  me.  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you." 

Margaret  declined  in  a  way  that  made 
him  think  it  was  on  the  score  of  propriety. 
The  truth  was,  it  was  against  the  new  rule. 
She  could  not  trust  herself.  Still  he  urged 
her. 

"  Indeed,  if  I  thought  it  wrong,  I  would 
not  ask  you." 

So  every  objection  had  been  overruled ; 
and  Margaret,  against  her  better  judgment, 
went  out  with  him.  One  long  turn  was  taken, 
without  one  word  being  spoken  by  either. 
"  This  was  of  his  own  seeking,"  Margaret 
said  to  herself ;  "  let  him  act  it  out." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Wyndham,"  he  said  at  length, 
in  an  impulsive  way, "  I  have  come  so  far, 
and  not  to  hear  one  word  from  you.  I  had 
thought  that  what  gave  me  such  pleasure 
might  have  moved  you  to  say,  even  you  were 
glad  I  had  done  so.  Do  you  not  know,  that 
I  would  rather  have  one  such  word  from  you, 
than  hear  all  the  bells  that  will  be  rung  in 
LanderisP" 

She  tried  to  hide  how  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  Mr.  Herbert—"  That  was  all  she  could 
say. 

*  You  have  not  even  asked  if  he  was  come ; 
you  do  not  care.  And  I  left  him  in  London, 
that  I  have  not  seen  for  six  long  years,  to 
come  and  tell  you." 

"  Who  ?  "  Margaret  gasped. 

«  John,  my  only  brother."  Her  inquring 
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look  surprised  him  more  and  more  every 
minute.  "Do  you  not  know?  Did  Mrs. 
Selwyn  never  tell  you  f  " 

If  there  had  not  lived  one  spark  of  wo- 
manly pride  within  her,  that  woman's  name 
would  have  kindled  a  flame ;  but,  as  it  was,  it 
came  in  time  to  give  her  power  to  answer 
calmly. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Herbert.'' 
"  Is  it  wilfully  you  torture  me  thus  ?  O 
Margaret !  " 
"  No,  no ;  it  is  not." 

"Is  it  possible  Anne  has  never  told  you 
that  my  brother  is  come  from  India  to  marry 
her?    Why  did  she  not  ?  " 

"  She  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me, 
and—" 

"  Just  like  her.  I  little  thought  I  had  all 
that  to  explain.  Long  before  John  went 
abroad,  there  were  boy  and  girl  love-passages 
between  them  ;  but  my  father  thought  John 
too  young,  and  sent  him  abroad.  No  matter 
about  the  interim ;  but  for  nine  months  I 
have  been  ceaselessly  occupied  with  endea- 
vors to  get  him  home.  It  was  a  task  I  under- 
took from  the  love  I  always  had  for  him,  and 
I  determined  that  nothing  should  come  be- 
tween me  and  his  weal;  and  I  have  lived 
but  for  that  these  many  months.  I  have 
gone  week  after  week  to  London,  to  arrange 
for  his  leave  of  absence ;  twice  I  had  fruitless 
journeys  to  Paris,  expecting  to  meet  him 
there  en  route ;  the  third  time  only  have  I 
been  successful.  He  brings  home  papers, 
which  to-day  he  must  present  in  person  at 
the  East  India  House ;  to-morrow  we  meet 
to  go  home  ;  and  I  have  but  one  wish — that 
you  were  with  us.  I  may  think  of  myself 
with  a  clear  conscience  now ;  and  oh,  dear 
Margaret,  let  me  say  of  you  also.  The  last 
time  I  was  at  home,  you  canuot  think  how 
bitter  was  my  disappointment  to  find  you 
away,  and  I  could  not  go  back  without  having 
seen  you ;  and  this  I  was  on  my  way  to  ac- 
complish, hoping  to  be  back  in  time  to  meet 
John  to-morrow,  when  we  met  providentially, 
or  I  might  not  have  seen  you  for  a  long  time. 
I  have  had  long  enough  of  that  already.  If 
you  knew  how.  every  day  of  the  past  year  has 
been  marked  by  my  love  for  you,  increasing 
more  and  more,  you  would  say—-" 

I  think  we  have  said  enough.  An  hour 
after,  the  train  was  ready,  and  both  were  as- 
tonished at  the  expedition  of  the  officials,  and 
at  what  made  the  poor  old  lady  in  the  wait- 
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ing-room  call  it  tiresome,  and  grumble  so. 
Mr.  Herbert  ran  for  his  ticket,  and  helping 
both  ladies  to  their  carriage,  took  his  seat 
beside  them,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  ever- 
memorable  Wakefield  lay  miles  behind  them. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing — have  you  heard  much 
Landeris  gossip  lately  ?  " 

«  Not  since  we  left." 

"  Perhaps  you  heard  some  before  you  left  ? 
Ah !  exactly.  That  accounts  for  your  cool 
reception  of  me.  That  silly  Annie,  she  bound 
me  over  to  secrecy,  which  I  religiously  ob- 
served. I  wish  she  had  not,  although  re- 
minding me  of  having  once  kept  affairs  of 
mine  secret.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Of 
course  I  could  not  refuse,  never  dreaming 
she  would  have  any  thing  of  the  kind  secret 
from  you,  having  all  been  so  more  than  kind 
to  her.  I  do  believe  she  could  not  command 
her  blushes  to  tell  her  story.  Of  all  the  mis- 
chief I  ever  heard  made  by  women  talking,  it 
is  the  first  I  ever  knew  nearly  made  by  one 
not  doing  so ;  and  all  the  time,  although  per- 
fectly aware  of  village  gossip,  I  rested  in  such 
security,  thinking,  of  course,  you  knew  the 
whole  truth." 

"  Never  mind  ;  it  is  not  past  reparation." 

"  It  might  have  been,  though.  Do  you 
know,  I  had  such  a  horrid  dream  last  night, 
that  you  had  some  dreadful  cousin  up  in  the 
north,  where  you  have  been,  as  Frances  has ; 
and  between  regular  dream-confusion  of  not 
knowing  whether  I  was  myself  or  Sir  Stephen 
Norris,  and  the  disappointment  and  rage  at 
the  cousin,  I  was  most  thankful  to  awake 
again." 

*  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  cousin.  Non- 
existing,  that  is  alL" 

"  Thank  God.  Now,  will  vou  not  come 
back  soon  ?  Look  how  long  a  journey  I  took 
to  see  you ;  you  are  expected  to  return  my 
civility.  But,  seriously,  I  will  be  quite  im- 
patient to  show  you  to  John,  and  John  to 
you ;  so  you  will  be  pleased  not  to  linger  very 
long  at  Ousely.  I  daresay  they  will  be  mar- 
ried soon,  for  I  have  the  settlements  almost 
ready.  That  was  no  light  part  of  my  labor, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  the  tale-carriers  have  it 
that  the  lady  is  equally  forward  in  her  prepa- 
rations. I  am  so  happy,  that  I  daresay  in 
time  I  shall  come  to  forgive  her.  I  know 
you  have  done  so  already  ;  but  I  am  sure  in 
John's  hands  she  will  be  a  much  more  estima- 
ble woman  than  she  ever  had  a  chance  of 

being  with  that  abominable  old  husband  she 
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had.  It  was  a  sin  to  marry  her  to  such  a 
man ;  she  a  fair,  blooming  creature,  and  he 
like  Cousin  Amy's  husband  in  Locksley  Hall 
How  John  used  to  rave  about  that  in  his 
letters ;  for  Amy  he  Mould  read  Annie,  and 
work  himself  up  to  a  most  dreadful  frenzy. 
She  never  had  enough  of  character  to  please 
me.  I  do  not  care  for  the  1  Dora  Copper- 
field  '  school ;  nor  did  I  think  she  was  the 
wife  for  John  either  ;  but  when  I  came  home, 
and  saw  how  association  with  you  had  brought 
her  out,  I  yielded  to  John's  ceaseless  solicita- 
tions, that  I  would  try  and  find  out  what  his 
fate  would  be  if  he  came  home,  and  after 
many  a  wary  sounding,  I  got  sufficient  to 
write  him  pretty  encouragingly,  and  he  wrote 
to  her  himself  by  the  next  mail.  Do  you 
remember  one  evening  she  and  I  were  leaving 
the  Rectory,  when  Nannie  kicked  up  a  row, 
and  made  me  carry  her  home  ?  "  (Margaret 
remembered.)  That  was  the  occasion  on 
which  I  wrung,  not  acquiescence,  but  a  little 
giving  in  to  all  I  urged,  upon  which  I  grounded 
my  sentiments  in  the  next  letter.  From  that 
day  I  had  only  to  woo  East  India  directors 
and  lawyers  over  to  my  way  of  thinking — 
quite  enough,  you  would  say,  if  you  knew  all 
I  underwent  in  such  a  pursuit — and  after  that 
I  had  my  own  reward  in — Margaret  Wynd- 
ham." The  train  was  slackening  its  pace. 
"  Now,  to-morrow  night  we  will  have  all  the 
bonfires,  and  bell-ringing,  and  drawing  home ; 
very  good  practice  for  the  tenantry  for  what 
is  to  come,  by  and  by.  I  wish  you  were  at 
home ;  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  think  of 
running  over  the  stepping-stones  as  often  as 
one  liked,  when  the  fuss  subsided  a  little. 
Ah,  Margaret !  we  have  been  on  a  stepping- 
stone  to-day.  Those  poor  wounded  people, 
it  will  be  a  sad  one  for  them.  I  am  sure  we 
are  very  thankful  for  our  own  happiness,  dear 
Margaret.  The  morning  after  we  arrive,  I 
presume  John  will  present  himself  at  the 
cottage ;  and  as  I  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  with  him  to  introduce  him,  I  shall  run 
over  and  see  your  father  and  mother,  and  get 
absolution  for  the  sins  which  amiable  Miss 
Jones  has  put  upon  me.  I  daresay  you  would 
prefer  not  writing  home  till  I  am  there.  I 
will  write  to  you  at  Ousely." 

"Mr.  Ribson's  carriage  for  Miss  Wynd- 
ham." 

Mr.  Herbert  assisted  her  in,  said  good-bye, 
and  shouting  more  last  words,  reached  his 
own  seat  just  in  time  not  to  be  left  behind. 


He  had  still  the  old  lady  for  company,  and 
had  promised  Margaret  to  look  after  her. 
Poor  body,  she  had  not  recovered  the  fright 
and  weariness  of  Wakefield ;  and  certainly 
the  very  social  companions  she  had  had  did 
not  contribute  much  sympathy  towards  her 
nervousness. 

Before  Margaret  went  to  bed,  tired  all  as 
she  was,  she  wrote  a  long  and  happy  letter  to 
J  Frances,  which  occasioned  the  receiver  very 
I  little  less  joy  than  its  contents  did  the  writer ; 
and  when  Margaret  laid  her  head  on  her 
pillow,  she  was  almost  too  glad  to  sleep. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  ere  Margaret  fol- 
lowed her  letter  to  Ousely.  and  shortly  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  her  sister  and  cousin, 
set  out  for  home.  They  were  not  in  time  for 
the  Norris  wedding,  but  still  they  come  in  for 
all  the  visiting  and  company  consequent  on 
the  happy  couple's  arrival  at  their  temporary 
home,  Prenderley,  and  to  see  all  the  London 
purchases  Mrs.  Norris  had  made  in  their 
priRtine  freshness,  which  many  of  their  ac- 
quaintances told  them  they  ought  ^o  be 
thankful  for.  u  Well  enough,"  as  Frances 
said,  "if  we  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  think 
of  besides ;  but,  considering  we  never  cared 
much  at  any  time  for  what  these  people  did, 
we  are  not  likely,  when  we  have  so  much  that 
is  delightful  to  think  of  now,  to  give  them 
much  of  our  attention." 

Mrs.  Selwyn  had  pleaded  for  forgiveness 
in  a  most  heartrending  manner,  and  the  olive 
branch  flourished  as  freely  as  possible  among 
the  fair  sisterhood  and  their  betrothed  ones. 

"  Mrs.  Wyndham,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  com- 
ing in  one  morning  with  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law elect,  "  we  have  brought  a  case  for 
your  decision.    Come,  children,  state  it." 

Both  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 

"  What  a  silly  pair  you  are !  is  it  left  for 
me  ?  Well,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  this  brother  of 
mine  finds  it  essential  to  his  happiness,  to 
spend  every  morning  and  afternoon  at  the 
cottage,  and  to  return  after  taking  an  hour's 
interval  (just  what  my  laborers  have  for  their 
dinner),  and  then  coming  back  for  tea.  To 
this  my  fair  sister  there  objects ;  says  she  will 
permit  visits  at  certain  intervals  and  of  certain 
duration — Miss  Jones,  you  understand,  and 
that  style  of  person,  being  supposed  to  object ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  those  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  thorough 
ignorance  on  mine,  we  lay  this  matter  at  the 


feet  of  your  tribunal.' 
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«  How  am  I  to  give  judgment  without 
offending  any  one?"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
after  a  moment's  consideration. 

"  Your  own  conviction,"  said  Mr.  Herbert. 

"  I  knew  she  would  agree  wilh  me,"  said 
the  bride-elect 

"  You  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  kind," 
said  her  intended. 

"  Hear  my  proposal  for  an  accommodation : 
— It  is,  that  the  lady  concerned,  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
do  move  herself  and  such  goods  and  chattels 
as  may  be  considered  requisite,  to  this  house, 
where  she  shall  remain  until  such  time  as  Mr. 
John  Herbert  do  betake  himself  to  the  me- 
tropolis for  transaction  of  busiuess ;  by  which 
means  I  do  hereby  promise  to  countenance — n 

"  God  save  the  Queen !  "  said  the  impulsive 
John.  "Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wyndham.  We 
will  be  back  in  an  hour.    Come,  Annie." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  Mrs.  Wyndham." 

"  To-day,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Selwyn." 

"  We  are  off  for  the  chattels,  good  people, 
including  Nannie,  I  suppose.  Au  revoir." 
And  the  light-hearted  John  bore  off  the  un- 
resisting lady. 

The  Rectory  party  were  all,  as  usual,  in  the 
garden  one  morning.  Mrs.  Wyndham  and 
the  children  gardening ;  the  two  Mr.  Herberts 
were  each  with  their  liege  lady  invisible  some- 
where in  near  proximity  to  the  river.  The 
first  to  appear  were  Mr.  Vernon  Herbert  and 
Margaret;  they  went  over  to  where  Mrs. 
Wyndham  was  working,  and  Margaret  said — 

"Mamma,  your  advice  is  wanted  on  a 
weighty  point." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear }  let  us  take 
the  garden-chair." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  close  con- 
versation, when  Mr.  John  Herbert  and  Mrs. 
Selwyn  were  descried  in  the  distance.  Mr. 
Herl>ert  hailed  them — "  Holloa,  John." 

"  Speak  out,"  said  J ohn,  not  quickening  his 
pace. 

"  Come  here,  will  you,  and  quickly." 

"  I  never  hurry  a  lady,"  was  John's  cool 
reply,  as  he  approached. 

"  Which  rule  you  carry  out  conscientiously 
in  every  respect,  times  and  seasons  included," 
said  his  brother,  rising  to  give  Mrs.  Selwyn 
his  seat  on  the  chair.  "  We  wanted  Annie  as 
much  as  you.  The  matter  is,  Annie,  John 
and  I  arc  going  to  perpetrate  a  monster  din- 
ner party." 

m  1  told  her ;  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 


her  falling  insensible  at  your  feet  from  the 
sudden  shock  of  such  intelligence.  If  you 
have  any  thing  more  interesting  to  tell,  you 
had  better  go  on  to  that." 

"  You  are  like  a  bear  to-day,  John,  you  are 
so  cross.    What  do  you  say,  Aunie  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  advise  it,  for  my  part,"  with  a 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Margaret. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  hard  of  you  two,"  said 
Mr.  John  ;  "  it  is  just  that  they  think  we  can- 
not do  it,  Vernon,  and  I  would  enjoy  showing 
off  before  them  ;  so,  no  matter  what  you  do, 
I  am  determined  to  have  a  dinner  myself. 
1  Mr.  John  Herbert  requests  the  pleasure,' 
won't  that  set  a  few  tongues  a-wagging  ?  " 

"You  would  deserve  treatment  like  that 
which  Harry  and  Laura  in  Holiday  House 
got,  if  you  did  so." 

"  Success ! "  cried  John.  "  Here  is  Miss 
Wyndham  coming  over  to  our  side." 

"  Do  not  think  I  oppose  you  both  pleasing 
vourselves ;  but  all  I  said  was,  I  would  not 
go." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee !  We  cannot  do  without 
you,  so  come  you  must.  Besides,  Annie  can- 
not go  if  you  do  not." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  his  brother.  "  Tell 
the  truth,  and  put  some  one  that  shall  be 
nameless  to  the  blush,  John.  But  seriously, 
Margaret,  will  you  come  ?  I  do  not  want  to 
urge  you  beyond  what  you  think  strongly ; 
but,  if  you  do  not,  it  will  make  the  whole 
difference  to  me  in  respect  of  lwth  courage 
to  go  through  it  well,  and  real  pleasure." 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  John,  indignantly.  "  I  am 
your  host,  and  to  dinner  you  shall  come,  for 
I  say  it.  But  we  are  going  to  have  quite  a 
pleasant  party,  too.  First,  we  will  ask  the 
essentials,  and  then,  as  long  as  a  chair  can  be 
squeezed  in  at  the  table,  we  will  fill  up  with 
pleasant  people,  who  will  talk  plenty  and 
keep  up  a  good  current  of  conversation." 

"  There  is  no  one  I  know  equal  to  Miss 
Jones  for  that,"  said  Margaret  mischievously. 

The  gentlemen  held  up  their  hands  depre- 
calingly.    Annie  laughed. 

"No  such  vermin,"  said  the  violent  Mr. 
John.  "Come,  Vernon,  you  promised  to 
make  out  a  list  when  you  came  over.  Here, 
begin  : — Annie  and  me." 

"  Essentials  first,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert, taking  out  his  pocket-book  and  writing 
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— '  Annie  and  me.'  Then,  John,  if  I  take 
Annie,  I  daresay  you  mean  to  take  the  bride." 

"No,  stupid.  Will  some  one  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  have  a  pencil,  and  I  will 
draw  it  up  myself  in  five  minutes  ?" 

"  Had  you  not  better  begin  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norris  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wyndham. 

"  Two ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham,  the  Miss 
Wyndhams,  and  Miss  Celbridge,  and  Mrs. 
Selwyn,  eight ;  and  ourselves  two,  ten.  These 
are  all  essentials." 

"  Now  Ibr  the  pleasant  people,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

14  These  are  the  pleasant  people,  though," 
"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  you  were 
beginning  with  the  dull  essentials."  ' 

"  So  you  were.  Who  is  stupid  now,  Mr. 
John  ?  Mrs.  Wyndham,  will  you  please  sug- 
gest?" 

"  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bur- 
leigh." 

"  They  are  vulgar  horrors ;  we  won't  have 
them,"  said  John. 

M  You  must  include  the  bride's  family 
when  you  can,  if  you  wish  to  compliment 
her." 

"True.  We  are  at  sixteen  now.  Her* 
are  Frances  and  Mar),  just  in  time  for  the 
council  of  war." 

"What  are  you  all  about?  Are  we  de 
trop?" 

"  Far  from  it.  You  will  be  quite  an  acqui- 
sition." And  he  related  curtly  what  they 
were  talking  of. 

"Oh,  how  delightful!  Is  it  not,  Mary? 
You  and  I  will  have  such  fun,  watching  Annie 
and  Margaret— the  fidget  they  will  be  in  all 
evening,  for  fear  any  thing  should  go  wrong ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  thinking,  most 
probably,  'of  course  they  are  doing  their 
best,  poor  men ;  but  by  and  by  we  will  show 
what  can  be  done  when  a  lady  is  at  the 
helm.'" 

"  No  such  thing,  Miss  Celbridge,"  said  one 
of  the  accused. 

"  It  will  only  be  truth,"  sighed  Mr.  Her- 
bert. 

"  No,  I  promise  you,"  said  John.  "  I  will 
see  that  we  keep  the  ball,  social  and — and — 
what  shall  I  say — convivial  ?— going." 


"  Not  exactly  convivial,  as  it  is  now  used," 
said  his  brother. 

"  No  matter,  I  mean  to  astonish  the  rustics 
some  how.  Vernon,  if  you  do  not  have  a 
chef  for  the  culinary  department,  I  shall  go 
crazy  looking  at  that  old  Collins." 

"  I  was  greatly  amused  at  Mrs.  Burleigh 
the  other  day,"  said  Man',  "  saying  she  never 
knew  a  happy  moment  from  the  time  they 
went  into  the  dining-room  until  grace  was 
said — of  which  she  never  heard  one  word— 
and  until  the  first  cover  came  off,  till  she  saw 
how  the  viands  looked  ;  and  that  her  spirits 
rose  as  each  course  disappeared,  until  grace 
was  said  again,  when  she  always  said  *  Amen,' 
with  deep  thankfulness." 

"  That  is  a  Martha  for  you.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  cumber  myself  with  those  cares :  I 
have  more  sense.  But  I  am  going  to  come 
out  as  very  eccentric,  and  keep  every  one  in 
amazement." 

44  And  Annie  too,"  suggested  Margaret. 

"  Frances,"  said  Mary,  "  you  and  I  will  en- 
joy ourselves  watching  the  fright  these  two 
women  will  be  in." 

"  Boys  and  frogs,"  said  Margaret :  "  fun  to 
you,  but  death  to  us." 

"  Nothing  so  tragical,  I  hope.  Come,  Ver- 
non, make  up  the  list." 

u  One  thing  I  have  to  say,"  said  Frances : 
44  Give  Mary  and  me  pleasant  partners ;  for 
the  idea  of  going  through  an  entire  ceremo- 
nious feast  with  some  old  Sir  Colin  Fletcher, 
or  some  one  like  the  man  in  the  Spanish 
chair  who  whistled — Mr.  Armstrong,  I  be- 
lieve— would  be  intolerable." 

"Be  civil,"  said  her  brother-in-law  elect, 
"  if  you  are  serious." 

"General  and  Mr.  Duckett,"  was  next 
written. 

M  Will  you  have  the  General,  Frances  ?  " 
"No;  we  always  fight   He  will  do  for 
Margaret." 
"  His  son?" 

"  No ;  give  him  to  Mar}'.  She  has  drawn 
him  out  before  now." 

Mr.  Herbert  glanced  suspiciously  at  Mary, 
and  then  went  on  with  his  list,  which  in  due 
time  was  completed,  and  the  gentlemen  went 
home  to  write  the  invitations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. — CALLED  "  SOCIETY.' 


"  But  'twas  a  public  feast,  and  public  day— 
Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes 

cold: 

Great  plenty,  much  formality,  6mall  cheer, 
And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

"  The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then 

sneer'd : 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown 'd, 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they 
fear'd  s 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could 
be  found ; 

Some  ne'er  believed  one-half  of  what  they 
heard ; 

Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd 
profound ; 
And  several  pitied,  with  sincere  regret, 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet." 

Btron. 

u  It  never  occurred  to  me  before,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  the  morning  of  the  projected  din- 
ner-party, "  to  ask  how  ladies  amuse  them- 
selves after  they  leave  the  dining-room.  John 
and  I  have  been  wondering  if,  in  the  absence 
of  a  hostess,  any  previous  preparations  are 
required  to  be  made  by  us  for  their  amuse- 
ment. My  old  housekeeper  says  '  coffee ; ' 
but  surely  you  do  not  go  on  like  the  Turkish 
ladies  incessantly  for  upwards  of  an  hour  ?  " 

"You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said 
Margaret.  "The  married  ladies  all  group 
together,  and  talk  of  their  chitdren  and  ser- 
vants, cooks*  enormities,  and  that  species  of 
trial ;  and  the  young  ones  look  at  the  animals, 
titter  together,  and  talk  of  balls,  partners, 
travels,  music,  or  dress,  as  the  various  tastes 
suggest;  and  any  one  who  does  not  care 
about  keeping  music  in  reserve  for  the  gen- 
tlemen gives  a  few  tame  waltzes,  or  one  of 
Mrs.  Norton's  songs,  which  are  not  calculated 
to  draw  the  nerves  to  a  dangerous  tension ; 
and  so  they  all  '  simmer '  as  it  were,  till  the 
gentlemen  begin  to  arrive,  and  the  company 
boil." 

"That  is  very  consolatory.  I  have  only 
one  thing  to  beg  :  do  not  you  be  the  one  to 
give  the  tame  waltzes — it  would  be  just  like 
you  to  be  accommodating  the  Miss  Beckfords 
by  filling  up  the  want — for  I  like  much  better 
to  hear  you  play  when  I  am  present,  and  not 
to  be  wasting  it  on  some  people  who  have  a 
very  moderate  care  about  the  matter." 

"I  do  not  think  the  waltzes  will  be  re- 
quired," said  Frances,  "  or  if  they  are  I  will 
substitute  for  them  *  Juanita,'  which  will  be 
quite  sufficiently  deficient  in  sense  and  nov- 
elty not  to  injure  by  the  force  of  contrast 


those  who  will  sing  after  me ;  but,  from  what 
I  have  heard,  neither  will  be  required." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Margaret. 

"  Because  Mary  and  I  heard  this  morning 
that  a  party  of  very  adventurous  ladies  are 
going  to  make  a  tour  of  the  house,  as  they 
are  very  desirous  to  see  what  improvements 
have  been  lately  made.  So  look  out,  gentle- 
men, for  what  you  have  to  expect." 

Mr.  Herbert  groaned.  "  The  delights  of 
bachelor  hospitality ! " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mary,  "  tbe  extent  they 
can  explore  will  be  an  infinity  of  bedrooms 
and  dressing-rooms." 

"  More  than  that ;  there  is  my  own  sanc- 
tum, all  strewed  with  papers  I  got  from  Lon- 
don yesterday,  and  if  they  read  on  them 
•  Margaret  Wyndham,  spinster,'  they  would 
know  more  than  the  said  Margaret  wishes 
they  should." 

"  Lock  the  door,"  said  Frances. 

"Then  there  is  the  little  boudoir  on  the 
south  side,  filled  with  bales  of  the  new  furni- 
ture ;  and  the  piano  unpacked  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object." 

"  Leave  that  open,"  said  Frances  ;  "  it  will 
do  them  all  good  to  speculate  on  the  proba- 
ble occupant." 

Mr.  Herbert  shook  his  head,  but  he  locked 
both  doors. 

"John  is  quite  disconsolate.  Annie  has 
insisted  that  he  shall  give  up  the  scheme  of 
acting  the  eccentric.  I  think  she  is  right,  for 
indeed  in  his  ordinary  mood  he  has  quite 
enough  of  it  to  astonish  most  civilized  people. 
He  has  gone  after  her  to  the  cottage,  to  see 
if  he  can  bring  her  round." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will.  To  tell  the  truth, 
though  you  need  not  tell  him,  I  am  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  I  thought  how  unpleasant  it 
would  be  to  me,  to  see  you  doing  any  thing  of 
the  kind." 

"  You  are  always  right,  Margaret." 

"Really,"  said  Augusta  Beckford  to  her 
sister,  as  they  sat  in  a  dressing-room  up-stairs, 
the  evening  of  the  Hall  dinner-party,  during 
that  dreary  interval,  as  it  always  proved  to 
them,  after  they  left  the  dining-room — "  really 
the  world  is  becoming  more  absurd  every  day, 
and  the  people  in  it  as  well.  I  do  not  see 
why  those  Wyndhams  are  to  be  singled  out 
for  attentions  in  every  company  in  the  way 
they  are,  and  things  have  reached  a  climax 
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to-day.  Sir  Edward  Clare  was  standing  talk- 
ing to  me  before  dinner,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Her- 
bert crossing  the  room.  Of  course  I  thought 
*it  was  to  tell  Sir  Edward  he  was  to  take  me 
to  dinner,  for  I  saw  him  giving  each  gentle- 
man directions  who  he  was  to  take ;  but  you 
may  imagine  something  of  what  I  felt,  when 
I  heard  him  say,  1  Sir  Edward,  I  put  Miss 
Wyndham  under  your  care  this  evening ' — is 
that  right  ?  And  the  senseless  impressment 
with  which  Sir  Edward  answered,  'Thank 
you,  Herbert ;  you  could  not  do  more.'  And 
the  self-satisfied  smile  they  both  gave,  as  much 
as  to  say, '  What  a  boon  Providence  lias  sent 
us ! '  It  is  intolerable,  and  I  trill  not  suffer 
them  to  be  put  over  our  heads  in  that  kind 
of  way.  I  am  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
it" 

"And  so  we  ought.  "We  will  require  to 
take  care,  through  the  evening,  that  we  do 
not  allow  them  to  monopolize  the  gentlemen 
as  they  did  at  dinner,  or  we  shall  cut  but  a  sorry 
figure.  Mr.  Herbert  requires  a  wife  who  will 
put  an  end  to  this  reversion  of  the  natural 
order  of  society.  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  a 
worse  arrangement.  If  it  had  been  Ilobinson 
Crusoe  giving  a  dinner,  he  could  not  have 
shown  more  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  prece- 
dency. I  can  understand  General  Duckett 
being  sent  with  Mrs.  Selwyn.  She  will  very 
soon  be  Mrs.  John  Herbert,  60  that  was  not 
so  bad ;  but  why  John  Herbert  should  take 
Mrs.  Wyndham,  or  Henry  Duckett  be  appro- 
priated by  that  great,  white,  lumpy  cousin,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  How  did  you 
get  on  with  Sir  Stephen  ?  " 

44  Much  as  usual.  You  know  I  have  plenty 
of  conversation,  which  I  used  abundantly,  or 
else  I  might  have  thought  him  more  stupid 
than  usual.  I  am  not  sure,  Julia,  but  we 
might  do  worse  than  settle  at  Prenderley, 
either  of  us.  The  house  is  very  handsome ; 
and  now  that  Mrs.  Norris  being  there  throws 
it  open,  I  confess  that  with  our  taste  we  might 
make  it  a  very  presentable  affair.  As  to  the 
master,  why,  he  has  a  title;  and  we  could 
make  an  annual  trip  to  London  and  Paris,  and 
brush  off  his  rustic,  antiquated  notions,  which 
would  make  quite  a  new  man  of  him." 

44 1  suppose  you  are  right ;  but  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  always  looked  for  something  more 
brilliant  for  us.  But  with  one  of  us  here  at 
the  Hall,  which  might  be,  and  one  at  Pren- 
derley, we  might  lead  the  county." 

44  Quite  so,  as  indeed  we  ought.   If  we  had 


a  father  and  mother  with  any  spirit,  it  would 
not  be  left  for  us  to  keep  our  heads  above  the 
canaille  by  the  constant  efforts  we  have.  I 
cannot  even  think  of  the  Wyndhams  with 
common  patience." 

"  Nor  I;  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  go  down ; 
the  gentlemen  may  be  eoming  in.  Eat  an- 
other lozenge ;  the  drawing-room  is  so  long  a 
room,  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  voice  to 
fill  it." 

Sir  Edward  Clare,  of  all  the  assembled 
company  except  Mrs.  Selwyn,  knew  of  the 
engagement  between  Margaret  Wyndham 
and  their  host;  and  a  fine  fund  of  amuse- 
ment he  expected  to  have,  tormenting  the 
young  lady,  through  the  evening.  So  he 
sat  by  her  at  onco  on  coming  in,  waiting  for 
an  opportunity.  It  soon  came.  Mr.  Herbert 
crossed  the  room. 

44  Who  is  the  proper  person  for  me  to  ask 
first  for  music  ?  "  he  said  to  Margaret,  looking 
quite  puzzled. 

44  Margaret,  of  course,"  said  Sir  Edward, 
mischievously. 

44  No  !  "  said  the  host,  with  strong  disappro- 
bation. 

44  Ask  Lady  Clare,"  said  Margaret,  glancing 
round  ;  44  she  is  vwy  kind." 

Lady  Clare  was  both  willing  and  able ;  but 
when  she  had  aung,  Mr.  Herbert  was  over 
again. 

44  Please  do  not  come  over  again  to  ask  me. 
People  are  so  observant.  Leave  no  one  out 
— that  is  all.    Yes— Miss  Beckford." 

But  Miss  Beckford  had  observed  all  that 
had  passed,  and  deeming  that  Margaret  was 
one  who,  like  herself,  had  a  motive  for  all  she 
did,  determined  to  baffle  her;  and  declared 
one  note  she  would  not  sing  until  after  Miss 
Wyndham. 

John  Herbert  went  over  for  Margaret,  and 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  her  intended,  she  came 
quite  obligingly  at  once.  Sir  Edward  fol- 
lowed her  in.  Mr.  Herbert  took  his  station 
at  the  chimney-piece  to  hear  and  enjoy  the 
voice  so  dear  to  him.  Margaret  had  taken 
her  seat,  when  suddenly,  like  an  arrow  from 
a  bow,  Florence  darted  up  to  her  papa  from 
the  farthest  part  of  the  room,  where  she  had 
been  receiving  a  goodly  portion  of  flattery 
and  caresses. 

44  Papa,  did  you  say  I  was  to  have  a  gov- 
erness, who  would  keep  me  always  at  home, 
and  take  away  my  bridge,  and  never  let  me 
go  to  the  Kectory  ?  " 
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«  Hush,  hush,  Florence  ;  Margaret  is  going 
to  sing,"  he  whispered ;  but  Florence  was  in 
a  passion  of  tears.  "  Be  quiet,  like  a  good 
child,  and  you  shall  have  cake  presently." 

"  I  do  not  want  cake,  but  I  won't  have  a 
governess,"  she  said,  stamping  her  foot 
M  Linda  Simpson  said  oue  day  they  were  hate- 
ful things." 

Mr.  Herbert  bribed  and  coaxed  all  in  vain. 
He  knew  a  word  or  two  from  Margaret  could 
still  her ;  but  he  could  not  ask  it  then,  and 
Florence  screamed  the  louder.  John  Herbert 
saw  the  dilemma,  and,  stepping  forward, 
lifted  the  little  lady  ;  and  before  she  knew 
she  was  taken  out  by  a  side-door  and  carried 
out  of  hearing.  He  returned  in  time  to  hear 
Margaret's  song,  which  she  judiciously  com- 
menced at  once,  to  draw  off  public  attention 
from  the  late  scene.  But  she  had  no  heart 
for  the  song,  thiuking  how  distressed  Mr. 
Herbert  would  be,  and  wondering  what  she 
could  say  to  console  him.  No  wonder  the 
singing  was  unlike  her  usual  style.  Even  Sir 
Edward  Clare  remarked  it,  saying — 

"  Do  not  be  foolish,  Margaret.  Of  course 
you  will  remedy  all  this  in  time.  Pooh!  I 
have  seen  her  much  worse." 

Margaret  moved  over  towards  Frances,  to 
try  if  any  explanation  could  be  gained  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  outbreak.  It  was  really  be- 
yond her  imagination.  Her  cousin  Mary, 
however,  supplied  the  information,  in  a  state 
of  high  indignation  at  some  officious  ladies, 
who,  after  cross-examining  Florence  on  vari- 
ous points,  such  as  her  education,  her  liberty, 
&c,  had  decided  among  themselves  that  she 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  spoiled  and  neg- 
lected from  the  want  of  proper  care,  which 
was  in  a  measure  true ;  and  they  were  all  of 
opinion  that  a  governess  should  be  sought  for 
at  once,  who,  among  her  other  improvements, 
was  to  have  the  wooden  bridge  removed,  and 
so  prevent  Miss  Herbert  using  her  liberty  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  half-a-dozen  times  a 
day  to  the  dearly-loved  Rectory,  where  her 
best  and  happiest  hours  were  spent.  They 
were  so  unguarded  in  their  remarks,  that  the 
subject  of  them  perfectly  comprehended  their 
drill,  and,  maddened  by  their  remarks  upon 
her  darling  papa,  had  horrified  them  by  pro- 
claiming them  all  before  the  assembled  com- 
pany. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  Mrs.  Bur- 
leigh kept  quiet  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Margaret  had  taken  her  seat  beside  Miss 
Beck  ford.    Mrs.  Norris  and  her  sister  were 
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singing,  when  a  servant  called  John  Herbert 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  moment  he  re- 
turned, bringing  Florence  by  the  hand. 
They  crossed  over  to  Margaret.  "  Here, 
Miss  Wyndham,  is  a  young  lady  who  has 
somewhat  to  say  to  you." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  sobbed  the  child. 

44  So  am  I,  Floy  dear.  Here,  jump ;  "  and 
she  took  her  on  her  lap. 

M  They  made  me  angry  about  papa,  so  they 
did,  Miss  Wyndham." 

"Never  mind  it  now;  it  is  all  over." 
Florence  laid  down  her  head,  and  remained 
very  quiet  a  long  time. 

By  and  by  Miss  Beckford  went  to  the 
piano,  and  Mr.  Herbert  took  her  seat.  "  Oh, 
Margaret!"  were  his  only  words,  as  he 
looked  grieved  at  Florence. 

"  Guilty,"  she  said,  M  but  with  extenuating 
circumstances.  There  was  strong  provoca- 
tion. It  would  have  roused  a  much  tamer 
spirit,  I  believe." 

44  You  know  best ;  but  I  long  more  and 
more  for  the  time  when  I  shall  have  the 
right  to  ask  you  to  interfere,  so  much  might 
have  been  saved.    It  was  a  sad  scene." 

Margaret  administered  what  consolation 
she  could,  and  with  good  effect ;  for  soon  he 
and  Florence  started  for  the  musical  side  of 
the  room,  the  best  of  friends  again. 

"  Papa,"  said  the  young  lady  presently,  in 
a  very  audible  voice,  44  you  do  something  that 
is  not  fair;  you  do  not  allow  me  to  say 
4  Margaret' to  Miss  Wvndham,  and  you  say 
it  yourself.    Why  is  that?" 

It  was  rather  a  home  question,  and  made 
Sir  Edward,  and  the  few  who  knew  the  state 
of  the  case,  laugh  very  heartily.  Others 
could  not  comprehend  it 

What  songs  the  Miss  Beckfords  had  toiled 
through!  They  had  screamed,  and  shaken, 
and  swelled,  until  a  whole  box  of  voice-lozen- 
gers  would  scarcely  cure  their  exhausted 
voices ;  but  as  far  as  people  could  see,  casu- 
ally glancing  at  the  company,  no  other  effect 
had  been  produced. 

44  Come,  Margaret,"  said  her  gay  brother- 
in-law  elect — 44  come,  and  you  and  I  will  have 
one  affecting  duet  before  we  part ;  if  nothing 
else  comes  out  of  it,  why  people  can  say  An- 
nie is  jealous.  Annie,"  he  said,  as  he  passed 
her, 44  you  have  no  objection  to  me  proposing 
1  to  Mar  Miss  Wyndham  ?  " 

He  changed  her  cognomen,  on  seeing  sev- 
eral people  had  turned  their  heads  to  listen. 
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«  None  in  the  world,"  she  answered  gaily. 

«  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  said  Margaret 

M  4  Hunting  Tower ; '  nothing  less." 

The  earnest,  pathetic  voice  of  Margaret, 

when  she  sung,— 

"  Oh  I  marry  mo  yersol,  Jamie, 
Oh  !  marry  mc  yersel,  laddie." 

and  turned  to  the  gay  44  laddie  "  beside  her, 

made  Julia  Beckford  turn*  to  her  sister  and 

say— 

44 1  never  saw  such  boldness  in  my  life." 

But  when  44  Jamie  "  placed  his  hand  on  his 

heart,  and  said — 

"  Hunting  Tower  and  Ballingowcr, 
And  all  that's  mine  is  thine,  Jeanic," 

even  the  final  verse,  sung  together,  had  no 
power  to  add  more  disgust  to  what  these 
guileless-minded  young  ladies  thought  of  this 
reprehensible  conduct  in  Margaret ;  and 
much  could  be  gathered  from  the  expressive 
words  which  dropped  as  if  out  of  their  sen- 
tences. 44  You — I — here — see — stop — child 
— girls — place — society."  Much  more  might 
have  been  added,  but  the  entrance  of  a  ser- 
vant bringing  a  note  to  Dr.  Wyndbam,  and 
saying, 44  To  be  opened  and  read  at  once,  if 
you  please  sir,"  drew  off  their  attention  from 
the  daughter  to  the  father.  Dr.  Wyndham 
read  it,  and  crossed  over  to  his  host,  who 
read  it  also,  and  rung  the  bell ;  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham went  over  to  his  wife, 44  Elizabeth — " 

But  she  anticipated  his  remark,  saying, 
«  Mrs.  Holmdon  ?  " 


"How  did  you  knowP" 

44  Sir  Stephen  Norris  has  been  telling  me 
they  were  expected  to  day.  Do  they  want 
any  thing  with  you  ?  " 

44  It  ia  from  Dr.  Price ;  you  can  read  it. 
She  has  come  home  in  a  dying  state;  he 
does  not  think  she  can  survive  the  night,  and 
has  asked  frequently  tor  me.  Do  not  sit  up, 
for  I  may  be  detained.  Leave  the  key  of  the 
shrubbery-door  on  the  sun-dial." 

44  The  carriage  is  not  here.  How  will  you 
go?" 

"Herbert  is  sending  me.  I  will  walk 
home." 

44  Margaret,  was  I  not  right  about  Sir  Ste- 
phen ?  "  said  Frances.  44  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  apparently  feel  that  news  more  keenly  ? 
He  is  perfectly  livid.  He  is  no  more  indif- 
ferent than  you  are  to  some  one  we  know. 
What  arose  between  those  two,  then,  was 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  penchant  for  me ; 
and  be  it  what  it  may,  the  old  love  is  still 
warm  there.  Thank  God,  that  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  make  such  a  mistake  as  that 
would  have  been.  I  wonder  if  another  half- 
hour  will  finish  up  that  most  confidential  dis- 
course he  and  mamma  have  had.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  she  were  taken  into  his 
confidence.  There  is  something  about  mam- 
ma that  attracts  all  the  wo-begone  lovers,  far 
and  near,  to  bring  their  sorrows  to  her. 
Why,  they  have  finished  at  last,  actually 
I  presume  we  are  going  home." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. — THE  SILENT  LAND. 


"  Thou  who  didst  come  to  bring 
On  thy  redeeming  wing 

Healing  and  sight — 
Health  to  the  sick  in  mind 
Light  to  the  inlv  blind — 
Oh  !  now,  to  all  mankind, 

Let  there  be  light !  " 

44  Like  an  emigrant  he  wander'd,  seeking  for  the 
Better  Land. 

Emiijravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone, 
where  he  lies ; 

Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed — for  the  Chris- 
tian never  dies."  Lonofellow. 

Dr.  Wyndham  sprang  out,  as  the  carriage 
stopped  at  Mrs.  Holmdon's  door ;  Dr.  Price 
opened  it. 

44 1  am  very  glad  you  are  come,  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham ;  I  am  powerless  here.  Mrs.  Holmdon 
is  sleeping  now,  but  her  first  words  on  awak- 
ing will  be  to  ask  for  you.    Can  you  wait  ?  " 

44  Certainly." 


They  went  into  the  parlor,  and  sat  down 
by  a  small  fire  burning  in  the  grate. 

44  Has  not  this  been  very  sudden  ?  » 

44  No,  she  has  been  failing  for  some  months 
and  only  grew  worse  at  Conway  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  dread  of  dying  away 
from  home  made  her  attempt  this  journey, 
and  it  has  hastened  the  end.  She  may  last 
the  night,  but  not  much  more ;  her  strength 
is  gone.  I  saw  the  carriage  driving  slowly 
up  the  street,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  I 
thought  she  was  dead,  and  carried  her  in, 
not  thinking  she  would  revive  ;  but  she  did, 
half-an-hour  after,  and  asked  for  you  ;  then  I 
sent" 

44  Thank  you.    Poor  little  thing !  " 
"  Miss  Holmdon  ?  " 

44  Yes }  she  will  be  almost  alone  in  the 
world." 
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Half-an-hour  afterward*,  Dr.  Price  stole 
up-stairs  to  see  how  the  patient  was;  and  a 
minute  after,  in  the  fire-light.  Dr.  Wyndham 
saw  Annette  standing  before  him  holding  out 
her  hand. 

44  My  dear  child,  I  am  so  grieved  for  you. 
Dr.  Price  has  been  telling  me  of  all  your 
sorrow." 

M  Oh,  Doctor  Wyndham,  it  does  seem  so 
very  hard  to  lose  all  one  has  in  the  world, 
and  I  see  it  must  be  so!" 

"  You  would  not  wish  to  withhold  her,  An- 
nette, from  the  home  she  has  longed  for  so 
many  years,  to  keep  her  in  yours.  What 
have  you  to  offer  her  in  comparison  ?  " 

"Nothing,  nothing;  I  know  that  well; 

44  Don't  talk  now,  dear  child  ;  wait  until  you 
near  her  speak  to  me,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
remember  it  hereafter." 

They  sat  in  silence  some  time  :  Annette,  on 
a  low  stool,  with  her  head  resting  against  the 
pillar  of  the  man tel- piece ;  Dr.  Wyndham 
thinking  deeply,  as  he  sat  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, looking  into  the  glowing  coals.  The 
door  opened  ;  it  was  the  doctor. 

44  She  is  awake.  I  am  going  home,  Miss 
Holmdon ;  I  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  her  now ; 
but  I  will  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two." 

Dr.  Wyndham  followed  Annette  up-stairs 
to  her  grandmother's  room.  Poor  lady,  she 
looked  more  like  one  dead,  supported  by  the 
pillows,  with  her  white  hands  clasped  over  the 
bed-clothes.  She  knew  Dr.  Wyndham 's  step, 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Dear  friend,  there  will  soon  be  light  for 
me  now.   It  is  coming  fast.    I  feel  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  light  where  there  will  be 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to 
shine  there ;  for  the  glory  of  God  will  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  will  be  the  light  thereof." 

She  continued :  H  Where  they  that  are 
saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of 
Life." 

44  Therefore  are  thev  before  the  throne  of 

w 

God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  tem- 
ple :  and  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  upon 
them,  nor  any  heat ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  that  was  what  I  wanted 
to  hear.    Go  on." 

"  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there  ;  and 
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they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun ; 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  For  ever  and  ever  I  will  have  that  light. 
Amen."  After  a  pause  in  which  she  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  she  said,  faintly,  "  Read." 

Dr.  Wyndham  read  in  a  low,  distinct  voice, 
part  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corin- 
thians. When  he  stopped,  there  was  for 
some  moments  no  reply,  only  the  moving  of 
tot*  lips  showed  her  not  to  be  asleep.  Pres- 
«etfb'  Wyndham  spoke  : — 
It  is  all  peace  ?  " 

"  The  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding. 
In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

«  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  vic- 
tory.   Let  us  pray." 

Annette  came  over  and  knelt  down.  Her 
grandmother  knew  it,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
her  head,  with  a  silent  as  if  comforting  ca- 
ress, and  when  it  was  over,  said — 

«  Leave  me,  with  Dr.  Wyndham,  darling, 
for  a  little.  Dear  friend,  you  have  been  my 
first  and  truest  on  earth.  How  much  I  owe 
you  !    How  can  I  thank  you  ? 

"  Do  you  count  it  no  privilege  to  stand  here 
as  I  do,  where  I  must  myself  come,  and  to 
thank  God  for  having  used  me  as  a  means  ?  " 

"  I  could  trust  you  with  all  my  earthly  care* 
too.    I  have  one." 

"  Annette  ?  ■ 

M  Yes.  I  know  she  will  be  lonely  when  I 
am  gone ;  but  it  is  not  that  Do  you  see  her 
changed — you  know,  her  face  ?  " 

M  I  see  it  very  sorrowful  and  anxious  for 
you." 

44  More  than  that.  I  have  thought  it  for  a 
long  time ;  it  began  before  she  knew  I  was 
fading  from  her.  She  is  not  light  of  heart 
as  she  used  to  be.  I  have  thought,  too,  who 
might  have  caused  it.  Do  you  understand 
me  ?  I  thought  he  was  attached  to  her,  and 
I  fear  she  was  to  him.  I  would  like  to  know 
before  I  go  something  of  what  separated 
them  ;  there  was  something,  I  am  sure.  Can 
you  tell  me  ?  " 

Dr.  Wyndham  related  in  a  few  words  all  he 
knew  of  what  had  passed  in  his  own  family. 

44  Ah  !  I  see  it  is  all  over  now.    Thank  you." 

Before  he  left,  Mrs.  Holmdon  said, 44  If  I 
am  here  to-morrow,  when  you  come  to  give 
me  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  would  like  to  see 
Mrs.  Wyndham.  If  I  asked  her  to  be  a 
friend  to  my  poor  child,  I  know  she  would 
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never  lose  sight  of  her  while  she  lived,  and 
think  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  her  own  al- 
ways." 

"  Indeed  she  would — we  would." 

He  went  home,  took  a  few  hours'  rest,  and 
then,  with  Mrs.  Wyndham,  drove  down  to 
the  village.  It  was  a  sad  scene ;  the  dying 
lady  seemed  the  calmest  of  all.  After  it  was 
over,  she  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  talked  at  inter- 
vals as  she  had  strength  ;  and  then  she  gave 
Dr.  Wyndham  a  few  directions  regardi;^ 
what  was  to  be  done.  I  U 

"  You  will  find,"  she  said,  "  in  my  desk  me 
names  and  addresses  of  those  to  whom  you 
will  write.  I  have  left  all  my  house  in  order, 
I  hope." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  did  not  go  away,  but  re- 
mained with  Annette.  Through  the  day  a 
note  was  put  into  her  hand  from  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham, who  was  down  stairs — 

"Sir  Stephen  Norris  is  here  with  me. 
What  is  to  be  done?" 

At  the  opening  of  the  door,  Mrs.  Holmdon 
raised  her  head. 

*  What  is  it  ?   I  heard  a  carriage  stop." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  stooped  over,  and  whis- 
pered— 

"  Sir  Stephen  is  below.  Can  I  take  him  any 
message  ?  " 

"  I  must  sec  him.  Raise  me.  Keep  An- 
nette away." 

Mrs.  Wyndham  sought  Annette,  and  told 
her  a  gentleman  with  Dr.  Wyndham  was  with 
her  grandmother.  Annette  was  too  weary 
and  sick  at  heart  to  think ;  so  she  laid  her- 
self down  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  and 
waited  patiently.  In  the  meantime  the  gen- 
tleman came  up.  Mrs.  Holmdon  held  out 
her  hand.  Sir  Stephen,  almost  inarticulate 
from  agitation,  took  it. 

"  You  have  something  to  ask  me,  Sir  Ste- 
phen Norris." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Holmdon,  I  have  been  misera- 
ble, and  acted  very  wrong  and  foolishly  !  " 

"  Don't  mind  that  now,"  she  said,  gently  ; 
"  my  time  is  very  short." 

"  For  a  long  time  I  have  only  waited  your 
return  to  ask  for  forgiveness,  if  it  be  not  too 
late.  I  never  thought  it  would  be  thus  we 
should — "   His  words  seemed  to  choke  him. 

"  You  have  all  I  have  to  give.  When  the 
time  is  fitting  you  can  ask  the  rest.  My  kind 
friends  will  tell  you  when  the  right  time 
comes.  She  is  my  last  charge  on  earth. 
You  have  chosen  a  solemn  time  to  ask  it 
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See  how  you  will  strive  to  fulfil  it,  that  when 
we  all  meet  again  you  can  show  how  well  and 
tenderly  you  have  kept  it." 

"  So  God  help  me  to  be  all  I  ought !  I 
shall  never  forget  it,  I  humbly  hope." 

Mrs.  Holmdon  had  fainted,  from  the  exer- 
tion of  speaking  so  earnestly,  and  Dr.  Wynd- 
ham hurried  away  Sir  Stephen,  and  sent  Mrs. 
Wyndham  in. 

For  many  hours  she  wandered  much,  talk- 
ing now  of  her  dead  daughter,  then  of  a  dead 
son,  again  of  a  little  sister  who  died  in  child- 
hood, and  sometimes  calling  for  Anuette. 
So  the  day  wore  on — on  till  the  evening,  when 
the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  were  steal- 
ing through  the  closed  blinds,  and  falling  on 
a  baby-picture  of  a  child  with  golden  curls 
hanging  on  the  wall ;  falling  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  on  which  lay  one  on  whom  an  earthly 
sun  would  never  rise  again  ;  and  falling  on 
the  young  girl's  head  as  she  knelt  by  the  bed. 
Brighter  the  beams  fell,  and  the  sick  woman's 
lips  moved.  **  Light,  Light ! "  It  was  com- 
ing, brighter  and  faster — brighter  than  she 
had  ever  known  it  in  her  brightest  days,  as 
the  world  saw  them— brighter  than  the 
watching  friends  could  even  fancy,  though 
seeing  the  radiant  countenance  she  wore  pass- 
ing away  from  her  darkened  life  here — pass- 
ing to  the  glorious  eternity  of  rest,  light,  and 
peace,  prepared  for  the  children  of  God.  It 
was  over,  all  over,  so  peacefully,  so  quietly, 
that,  but  for  the  last  smile  on  the  face  fading 
into  a  look  of  calm  sweetness,  they  could  not 
know  she  was  then  in  the  presence  of  God. 
And  the  sunbeams  played  on  the  wall  and  on 
the  furniture  as  before,  and  the  murmur  of 
children's  voices  at  play  in  the  quiet  street 
came  to  them  as  they  knelt,  and  all  the  world 
went  on  its  daily  round  as  before :  but  far 
above  all  one  ransomed  soul  had  that  day 
entered  on  everlasting  peace,  where  the  rich 
and  poor  rest  together,  and  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest  for  evermore.  ^ 

For  several  hours  Annette  lay  stupified  on 
the  parlor  sofa,  from  grief  and  exhaustion, 
insensible  to  all  around  her ;  her  kind  friend 
sitting  beside  her.  It  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  Mrs.  Wyndham  heard  a  carriage  stop  in 
the  street.  She  went  out,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes returned. 

"  My  dear  Annette,  it  was  her  wish  you 
should  go  home  with  me.  The  carriage  is 
come  for  us." 

I    No  movement,  or  any  sign  of  answer. 
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Mm.  Wyndham  lifted  her  own  shawl,  and 
laid  it  over  her.  A  gentleman  came  forward, 
and  lifting"  her  gently,  carried  her  to  the  car- 
riage. Mrs.  Wyndham  got  in  ;  Annette  was 
laid  beside  her,  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
friend's  shoulder;  the  door  was  shut,  and 
they  drove  away.  She  thought  it  was  Dr. 
Wyndham,  but  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards 
she  knew  it  was  Sir  Stephen  Norris  who  had 
done  il,  having  brought  his  own  carriage  for 
Mrs.  Wynd  ham's  use. 

Thev  drove  to  the  Ilectorv,  and  this  time 
it  was  Dr  Wyndham  who  lifted  the  exhausted 
girl,  and  carried  her  into  the  library.  Mar- 
garet only  was  there,  for  Mrs.  Wyndham  had 
waited  purposely  for  a  late  hour,  that  every 
one  else  might  have  retired,  not  to  grate  on 
Annette's  feelings  with  the  sight  of  strange 
/aces.  Frances  was  glad  to  keep  out  of  sight 
as  long  as  it  was  possible,  knowing  what  ra- 
tional grounds  of  dislike  Annette  might  have 
had  for  her.  After  some  tea,  they  took  her 
to  bed,  where,  for  several  days  she  remained 
totally  prostrated,  through  grief  bearing  on  a 
frame  naturally  delicate,  and  quite  worn  out 
by  the  last  few  weeks'  watching  and  anxiety. 
During  this  time  they  were  all  so  tender  and 
watchful  of  her,  that  she  began  at  last  to  love 
them  heartily,  and  to  hate  herself  for  her 
former  feelings  of  dislike  towards  them. 

Mrs.  Selwyn,  thinking  the  house  was  al- 
ready too  full,  had  taken  Nannie  home,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
little  household — both  Mr.  Herbert  and  his 
brother  being  from  home.  Frances  alone 
felt  constrained  in  Annette's  company,  and 
longed  for  the  time  when  Sir  Stephen  could 
come  forward  and  put  things  on  a  pleasant 
footing  between  them.  Annette's  guardian 
arrived,  with  other  relatives,  for  the  funeral, 
and  wished  Annette  to  return  with  him  ;  but 
finding  her  unable  to  be  moved,  he  was  glad 
of  Mrs.  Wyndham's  offer  to  keep  her  until 
such  time  as  he  could  return  for  her. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  had  still  a  task  unfulfilled : 
she  had  promised  Sir  Stephen,  Annette  should 
not  leave  the  neighliorhood  without  having 
had  her  mind  in  some  manner  prepared  for 
what  he  wished  to  lay  before  her;  and  long 
and  weary  seemed  the  days  to  him  that  still 
passed  without  Mrs.  Wyndham  being  even 
able  to  tell  him  how  she  received  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham'* careful  leaders.  Miss  Holmdon  was 
still  in  such  a  dull,  lethargic  state,  her  friend 
deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  to  interest  her 


in  casual  conversation,  which  might  lead  to 
allusions,  and  in  her  weak  state  she  dared 
not  hazard  any  thing  abrupt.  At  lost  one 
day  a  bright  idea  seized  her,  as  she  sat  knit- 
ting by  the  sofa  on  which  Annette  lay.  It 
was  to  confide  to  her  the  secret  of  both  her 
daughters  being  betrothed,  which  she  did, 
spinning  a  pretty  story  out  of  all  the  love- 
windings  ;  and  if  she  could  for  one  moment 
have  calculated  on  the  effect  produced,  she 
would  perhaps  have  tried  it  long  before.  An- 
nette became  quite  animated,  talking  espec- 
ially of  Margaret,  to  whom  she  had  become 
much  attached  ;  and  a  little  time  after,  when 
Margaret  came  in,  and  was  stooping  down 
searching  for  something  in  a  cabinet,  her  new 
friend  astonished  both  ladies  by  rising,  cross- 
ing the  room,  stooping  over  Margaret,  and 
kissing  her,  saying — 

"  You  do  not  know  how  much  happiness  I 
wish  you,  dear  Margaret ! " 

Every  thing  was  easier  after  this.  It  was 
some  time  after — Miss  Holmdon's  uncle  had 
fixed  a  day,  greatly  to  her  own  sorrow,  for 
carrying  her  away ;  for  she  had  come  to  love 
all  their  dear,  kind  ways  better  and  better — 
that  something  came  to  pass. 

Margaret  had  run  down  the  garden  to  meet 
Mr.  Herbert  one  morning. 

**  We  are  not  expected  within-doors  to-day. 
Sir  Stephen  is  come  to  hear  his  fate." 

"  Did  Miss  Holmdon  expect  him  ?  " 

"  No,  or  I  am  sure  she  would  have  run 
away.   We  dare  not  tell  her." 

"  Away  in  a  train,  I  dare  say,  to  have  peo- 
ple running  after  her."  Margaret  laughed : 
that  shot  told.  "  Can  you  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  her  reply  ?  " 

"  It  could  be  but  a  guess.  She  will  not 
refuse  him,  but  will  answer  indefinitely  until 
some  time  longer  after  her  grandmother's 
death  :  that  is  my  guess.  She  leaves  in  two 
days." 

"  Where  is  Frances  ?  ■ 

"  The  West  India  Mail  is  in  ;  she  and  Mary 
are  invisible." 

"  You  will  have  good  news,  I  am  sure. 
You  know  I  have  got  Scotch  second-sight ; 
my  great-grandmother  was  a  Scotswoman." 

"  If  Edward  be  in  good  health,  it  is  all  we 
can  expect." 

"  Papa,"  said  Florence,  dashing  up  to  him, 
"  when  will  you  tell  me  the  new  name  for 
Miss  Wyndham  ?    You  never  have  kept  that 

• 
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promise,  and  Margaret  says  we  ought  to  keep 
our  promises  ;  it  is  not  right  to  break  them. 
She  never  breaks  hers,  I  know  that." 

44  I  nm  half-inclined  to  tell  her.  May  I, 
Margaret,  dearest  ?. " 

44  As  you  please.  I  suppose  it  will  soon  be 
known,  and  she  should  not  hear  it  from  a 
stranger.  The  servants  would  be  sure  to  tell 
her.    I  will  go  out  of  hearing." 

He  laughed.  44  But,  Florence,  you  cannot 
use  it  for  a  month." 

44  No  matter ;  tell  it.  I  like  to  hear  it,  and 
I  will  use  it  now." 

He  lifted  her  up,  and  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Florence  gave  a  scream  of  delight ;  and  when 
he  carried  her  to  the  seat  where  Margaret 
was,  the  little  lady  sprang  from  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck  said — 

"  You  are  a  lovely,  darling  mamma,  and  I 
love  you  very  much  indeed  j  and  now  I  am 
quite  as  rich  as  Nannie,  and  Rose,  and  Lucy." 

Margaret's  tears  were  silently  flowing,  and 
she  kissed  Florence  very  tenderly.  Mr.  Her- 
oert  had  not  thought  how  much  poor,  pas- 
sionate, warm-hearted  little  Floy's  words 
would  have  affected  her,  so  he  took  her  down, 
and  sent  her  away  to  play. 

Two  or  three  minutes  after,  Johnson  was 
seen  coming  for  her  charge. 

Mr.  Herbert  got  up,  and  went  down  to 
her. 

"  Oh,  Johnson,"  said  Florence,  running  to 


her.  »  Miss  Wyndham  is  to  be  my  mamma : 
papa  says  it." 

44  Yes,  Johnson,  Miss  Wyndham  will  be 
your  mistress  in  a  few  weeks.  I  am  sure  I 
may  depend  on  you  for  being  one  to  welcome 
her  and  make  her  happy.  You  can  tell  your 
fellow-servants :  I  have  mentioned  it  first  to 
you." 

Johnson  came  forward. 

44  Oh,  Miss  Wyndham,  ma'am,  many  a  day 
I  have  wished  for  this ;  and  I  am  very  happy 
at  it,  Miss  Margaret,  and  wish  you  all  joy, 
with  all  my  heart,  ma'am.  You  have  been 
the  making  of  Miss  Herbert  already.  Yoc 
may  depend  on  me  for  my  life  in  doing  every 
thing  for  you  in  my  power— only  speak  the 
word.  And  I  am  obliged  to  the  master 
ma'am,  for  being  so  kind  as  to  mention  it  to 
me.   Thank  you,  sir." 

Johnson  curtsied,  and,  with  Margaret*/ 
thanks,  withdrew,  glad  and  proud  to  be  the 
one  the  master  14  sent  the  news  "  by. 

**  My  poor  dove,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  looking 
at  Margaret's  colorless  face, 44 1  had  not  half 
thought  what  this  would  bring  upon  you.  It 
was  very  thoughtless  of  me.  Now  you  aro 
looking  more  like  yourself.  When  you  feel 
better,  we  will  walk  down  to  the  river,  and  sit 
out  of  sight  of  any  more  scenes  like  those. 
What  made  me  do  it — against  your  better 
judgment,  too?  " 

44  Never  mind  ;  I  am  better  now." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — WHAT  CURES  ONE  MAT  KILL  OTHERS. 


"  Wir  fuhrcn  zu  Berg,  wir  kommen  wieder, 
Wenn  dcr  Kuckuk  ruft,  wcnn  erwachcn  die 

Lieder. 

Wcnn  mit  Blumen  die  Erdc  sich  klcidet  ne« 
Wenn  die  Brunnlein  flicsscu  im  licblichen 


Schiller. 

44  The  West  India  Mail,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  we  hardly  looked  for  it  before  to- 
morrow ;  it  is  unusually  early." 

u  I  do  not  mean  to  prophecy  any  thing  this 
time,  in  the  way  of  good  news  j  my  last  did 
not  come  to  pass." 

44 1  never  expected  any  thing  unusual.  Did 
you  t* 

44 1  thought,  Miss  Pearl,  you  had  more 
respect  for  my  opinion  than  to  scorn  it  so  ut- 
terly.   I  see  by  your  face  you  did." 

44  To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  you  were 
merely  giving  utterance  to  a  wish." 

44  Very  likely  I  was." 

41  What  time  do  you  go  to-morrow  ?  " 


"Very  early.  Look  towards  your  window; 
I  am  sure  that  handkerchief  is  waving  to 
attract  your  attention.  I  will  wait  if  you  go 
in  and  see.    I  am  sure  you  are  wanted." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  garden, 
where  Mr.  Herbert  sauntered  about,  while 
Margaret  went  into  the  house.  She  was  met 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  by  her  cousin  Mary, 
who,  in  an  excited  voice,  said, 44  Quick,  Mar- 
garet, to  Frances." 

Mary's  manner  left  little  doubt  that  celer- 
ity was  required ;  Margaret  rushed  into  her 
room.  Frances  was  sitting  on  the  floor  in 
violent  hysterics  ;  her  mother  stood  beside 
her,  bathing  her  forehead  and  hands  with 
Eau-de-Cologne.  Margaret  looked  round  in 
vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause ;  there 
was  no  one  could  give  it ;  Mary  was  crying, 
and  trembling  all  over,*  Mrs.  Wyndham 
alone  was  calm,  but  too  busy  to  explain. 
She  iusisted  on  both  girls  lying  down,  and, 
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turning  to  Margaret,  said  shortly,  "  Wine.* 
Margaret  brought  it,  and  found  Frances  al- 
ready better,  and  growing  quieter. 

"  Tell  her,"  she  said,  as  her  sister  stood 
looking  on  in  amazement. 

u  Edward  is  in  England,"  was  the  curt  in- 


It  was  Margaret's  turn  to  look  surprised. 
"  How  ?  "  she  said. 

The  explanation  came  presently.  Frances 
was  better,  and  poured  all  forth  in  such  glad- 
of  heart.    Edward  had  got  a  good  situ- 


ation ;  the  firm  had  promoted  him  to  an  in 
fluential  and  lucrative  post,  and  cancelled  the 
old  bond  that  bound  him  to  them  in  an  un- 
generous way.  He  was  in  England,  and 
might  be  expected  every  hour.  It  was  such 
a  glad  surprise ;  no  wonder  they  were  all  be- 
wildered at  first  With  the  first  steady 
thoughts  came  to  Margaret  the  recollection 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  words.  On  repeating  them 
to  her  family,  Frances  started  up — 

"He  haa  been  the  person  to  do  it,"  she 
said;  "I  remember  his  asking  me  so  many 
questions  once.  I  will  go  down  this  moment 
and  thank  him." 

"  Indeed,  Frances,  I  will  not  allow  you," 
said  her  mother.  "  You  are  most  unfit  to 
talk  about  it  to  him ;  you  must  lie  quiet,  or 
when  Edward  does  come  you  will  not  be  able 
to  speak  to  him.  That  would  be  worse  than 
not  speaking  to  Vernon.'' 

"  If  you  will  let  me,  mamma,  I  will  come 
back  and  stay  quiet  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
It  would  do  me  such  good." 

"  I  will  carry  your  message—or  Margaret 
will." 

"That  would  not  do.  I  want  to  say  it 
myself.  You  must  think  me  very  obstinate, 
mamma." 

"  I  do,  Frances ;  but  if  only  that  will  con- 
tent you,  I  will  let  him  come  up  to  you. 
Where  is  he,  Margaret  ?  " 

He  was  quite  overcome  as  he  stood  by  her 
— the  flood  of  gratitude  she  poured  out  to 
him — and  he  wanted  words  to  stop  her. 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  you  think  I  could  not 
be  mindful  of  any  one's  happiness  but  my 
own  and  Margaret's  ;  it  was  but  a  trifle  after 
all,  for  the  people  were  under  an  old  obliga- 
tion to  me,  and  it  was  charitable  to  put  it  in 
their  way  to  be  honest,  and  pay  off  an  old 
score.  Besides,  I  want  to  see  this  cousin ;  I 
am  sure  I  am  thankful  he  did  not  snap  up 
Margaret.    I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
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have  done.  I  will  be  grateful  to  him  ail  my 
life." 

"  And  we  to  you,"  said  Frances,  in  a  husky 
voice. 

He  turned  away,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window;  he  was  not  prepared  to  see  the 
light-hearted  Frances  so  broken  in  voice  and 
manner.  If  he  had  been,  he  never  would 
have  come  up. 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndhara  that 
evening  at  tea,  "  if  you  would  just  get  a  lover 
I  would  then  have  as  much  as  I  could  man- 
age upon  my  hands.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance Rose  and  Lucy  are  so  young,  that  I 
will  have  a  few  years  to  recover  all  this,  for  I 
really  have  more  weddings  than  I  ever  bar- 
gained for,  all  coming  at  once,  too." 

"  Get  one,  by  all  means,  Mnry,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert ;  "  and  if  they  should  try  sending 
him  abroad,  send  for  me.  I  am  a  capital 
hand  at  bringing  them  home  again." 

"  That  u  true,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 


"  Look  at  Mary,  how  she  blushes," 
Margaret.  "  Well,  cousin,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  insist  on  having  plenty  of  gloves  to 
hold ;  take  your  privilege  as  first  brides- 


"I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  news, 
young  ladies,"  said  Colonel  Wilmot  to  his 
nieces,  who  had  been  from  home  since  the 
day  after  the  Hall  dinner-party. 

"  What  news  ?  ■ 

"How  some  rabid  bridegroom  has  bitten 
all  the  eligible  gentlemen  in  our  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  there  is  to  be  a  triple  wedding  on 
the  sixteenth  of  July." 

"  Uncle  is  so  fond  of  mystifying,"  said 
Augusta,  languidly. 

"  No  mystery  in  the  matter  at  all ;  it  is  the 
talk  of  the  whole  country.  I  have  just  been 
over  to  congratulate  Mr.  Herbert." 

"  Mr.  Herbert !  "  they  both  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Herbert;  and  a  very  nice  wife 
he  has  chosen— Miss  Wyndham.  She  will 
suit  him  in  every  respect." 

"  Margaret  Wyndham  !  Uncle,  I  could 
not  believe  that." 

"  Very  well,  you  have  two  or  three  weeks 
still  to  doubt  it  in." 

"How  preposterous!"  said  Julia.  "It 
could  not  be  the  case." 

"  And  who  may  the  others  be  pray  ?  " 
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u  A  cousin  has  come  home  from  abroad  to 
marry  Miss  Frances  Wyndham;  and  Mrs. 
Selwyn  will  be  married  from  the  Rector)- — 
all  three  on  the  same  day.  •  Three  very 
lovely  brides  they  will  be.  I  am  going,  for  I 
am  to  give  away  Mrs.  Selwyn.  I  gave  away 
her  mother,  when  I  was  a  very  young  man  ; 
and  I  a*ked  Dr.  Wyndham  if  I  might,  for 
old  times'  sake,  and  they  are  all  quite  grati- 
fied." 

**  So  they  may,"  said  Julia  ;  "just  like  un- 
cle, mixing  himself  up  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
mon people." 

M  They  are  neither  common  nor  unclean ; 
to  I  would  suggest  to  you  to.  change  your 
form  of  expression." 

"  And  pray,  uncle,"  said  Augusta  in  a  pas- 
sion, "  how  long  has  this  delectable  Margaret 
Wyndham  affair  been  settled  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  Miss  Wyndham's  marriage, 
:t  was  a  month  before  the  party  given  for 
Mrs.  Norris  at  the  Hall." 


THE  RECTORY. 

I  « I  hope  they  do  not  expect  us  at  their 
wedding,"  said  Augusta. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  they  do  not.  I  consider 
it  a  very  great  honor.  I  like  giving  away 
brides  so  much,  if  it  were  not  that  Miss 
Holmdon  has  a  guardian,  who  is  the  proper 
person,  I  would  be  in  hopes  of  getting  a  lit- 
tle promotion  in  that  quarter,  too." 

The  young  ladies  were  just  leaving  the 
room.  Curiosity  made  Augusta  pause  with 
the  door-handle  in  her  hand.  Her  sister 
stood  also. 

■  And  pray,  what  gentleman  has  succeeded 
in  winning  that  simpleton  P  " 

"  She  will  be  Lady  Norris,  Sir  Stephen 
tells  me,  about  the  end  of  September." 

It  was  too  much  for  both  the  Miss  Beck- 
fords  ;  it  was  a  climax  of  misfortunes.  Au- 
gusta slammed  the  door,  with  a  noise  that 
shook  the  house;  and  the  scene  of  passion 
that  ensued  up-stairs  may  be  imagined,  not 
described. 


CHAPTER  XXX. — THE  WYNDHAM 8,  THE  READER,  AND  THE  AUTHOR  PART. 

"  I  know  on  earth  I  nevar  shall  behold,  j  and,  as  of  old,  one  of  the  sisters,  looking  but 

With  eye  offense,  your  outward  form  or  a  Tery  ]itt]e  greyer,  drew  back  a  blind  and 

looked  out,  when  the  sound  of  our  wheels 


Therefore  to  me  you  never  shall  grow  old, 
But  live  for  ever  young  in  my  remem- 
brance. 

"  Thus 

The  book  is  completed, 

And  closed,  like  the  dny; 
And  the  hand  that  has  written  it 

Lays  it  away. 

"  Sonjr  sinks  into  silence  ; 
The  story  is  told." 

— Longfellow. 

Some  few  years  have  passed  since  the 
triple  wedding  at  the  Rectory,  during  which 
time  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  varied-hued  ac- 
quaintances in  Landeris.  Last  summer  we 
were  travelling  through  that  part  of  England, 
after  our  visit  to  the  Arts  Exhibition  at  Man- 


was  heard  approaching,  to  sec  who  came  by. 
I  had  a  thick  veil  down  over  a  monster  brown 
hat — a  sufficient  disguise  to  lead  her  to  sup- 
pose she  had  never  seen  me  before.  The 
blinds  were  down  in  the  Joneses'  house.  I 
thought  they  were  at  the  sea-side,  or  had  per- 
haps changed  their  dwelling  (it  was  such  an 
unusual  sight);  but,  on  inquiring  afterwards, 
I  heard  the  old  lady  had  died  that  morning. 


Iiequiescat  in  pace.  She  at  least  was  a  good 
soul.  We  drove  to  our  old  rendezvous,  the 
post-office,  and  found,  as  of  yore,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  shillings -worth  of  postage- 
stamps  sufficient  plea  for  entering  into  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Gregson.  We  asked 
Chester ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  looked  on  the  after  almost  every  one ;  very  few  were  for- 
familiar  hill-tops  that  I  knew  lay  behind  the  gotten.  At  the  Hall  all  went  on  peacefully 
Hall  woods,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  hear  and  usefully.  It  was  a  cheerful,  happy  home, 
something  of  what  had  gone  on  in  the  neigh- '  Rnby  voices  kept  the  echoes  of  the  elm-hill 
borhood  since— who  had  found  their  stepping-  ever  freshly  awakened ;  those  are  two  dear 
stones,  and  if  any  had  left  them  all  behind  for  little  children.  Frances  and  her  husband 
ever.  It  was  a  detour  of  but  a  few  miles,  live  in  London,  but  always  come  down  to 
and  I  made  it  for  the  sake  of  dear  old  times,  Landeris  for  the  summer  months.  The  pre- 
happy  times,  I  had  known  there.  When  we  vious  summer  she  had  two  children  with  her; 
drove  up  the  main  street,  it  looked  very  little  j  this  summer,  I  was  told,  she  brought  three, 
altered.  There  was  a  fashionable  tailor's ;  John  Herbert  and  his  wife  spent  his  year 
shop  that  was  new,  and  a  seed-shop  I  did  not  of  leave  of  absence  at  home,  and  then  re- 
recollect:  but  the  Manlys'  shop  was  there,  turned  to  India,  leaving  Nannie  at  the  Hall, 
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to  be  educated  under  Florence  Herbert's 
governess ;  who  is  neither  so  hateful  nor  so 
formidable  as  Florence  once  supposed.  Flor- 
ence herself  is,  I  hear,  much  improved,  and 
bidl  fair  to  grow  up,  under  her  gentle  step- 
mother's guidance,  a  very  estimable  woman. 
Rose  and  Lucy  use  the  bridge  oflenest  no*  ; 
they  are  ever  running  backwards  and  forwards 
for  Margaret's  children  prove  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  interest  and  amusement. 

In  London  I  sometimes  hear  of  Mrs.  Norris, 
and  I  have  seen  her  more  than  once,  so  I  had 
no  occasion  to  ask  for  her;  but,  as  we  stood, 
a  donkey-cart,  containing  a  nurse  and  two 
curlv-headed  little  boys  in  it,  drove  by,  and 
Mrs.  Gregson  seemed  greatly  to  wonder  I  did 
not  know  they  were  Lady  Norris's. 

The  Christmas  previous,  Mr.  Cooper  had 
made  a  visit  to  some  old  friends  at  Oxford, 
and  greatly  surprised  both  parishes,  by  bring- 
ing back  with  him  a  lady  he  had  formerly  j 
known  there — as  Mrs.  Cooper.  She*  was  a 
lady  who  had  one  propensity  in  common  with 
the  family  into  which  she  had  married — she 
liked  above  all  things,  "  speaking  her  mind." 
She  not  only  spoke  it,  but  acted  on  it  eo  de- 
cidedly and  so  unmistakably,  that  her  sister- 
in-law,  finding  "  what  was  thought  of  her," 
came  over  to  Landeris  parish,  and  settled  in 
the  cottage  where  formerly  Mrs.  Selwvn  had 

O  mm 

lived,  and  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Herbert 
had  spent  their  year  of  home-life.  Miss 
Cooper  and  Miss  Jones  are  the  bitterest  foes. 
If  any  one  doubts  that  intimate  friends  make 
the  deadliest  enemies  when  they  quarrel,  I 
am  told  they  have  only  to  look  at  these  ladies, 
each  of  whom  heads  a  warlike  clique,  and 
annoys  the  other  party  as  much  as  possible. 
In  this  Moniecchi  e  Cupulctti  their  lives  are 
frittered  away. 

Of  the  Simpsons  there  was  little  pleasant 
to  teli.  Somehow  their  great  educations  had 
not  turned  them  out  what  was  generally  ex- 
pected. Either  they  had  had  too  much,  or  it 
was  not  of  a  wholesome  kind.  Jane  had 
made  a  low  match,  without  even  asking  her 
parents'  consent,  and  with  her  husband  had 
been  sent  out  to  Australia,  to  try  what  help 
Euclid  would  be  in  the  bush.   This  was  a 
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greater  grief  than  thedeficient  governesses  had 
ever  been.  Poor  people,  they  were  beginning 
to  see  a  good  many  mistakes  they  had  made. 
They  never  "knew,  like  many  others,  they  were 
sowing  the  wind,  until  they  found  themselves 
reaping  the  whirlwind — too  late,  however,  to 
repair  what  had  been  done.  The  carroty- 
headed  John,  whose  taste  for  information  had 
been  early  developed,  in  wishing  to  see  some 
ruins  where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had, 
showed  his  thirst  for  en»arged  views  by  run- 
ning off  to  sea,  about  the  time  the  ill-starred 
Jane  put  the  seal  on  her  destinies ;  and  as  he 
never  wrote  home,  nothing  more  was  known 
about  him. 

I  wonder  how  it  was  I  forgot  to  ask  for  Dr. 
Price ;  but  had  he  at  all  changed  his  state,  I 
would  certainly  have  heard  of  it.  I  presume 
he  is  where  we  left  him  a  few  years  since. 

The  Beckfords  still  live,  as  before,  at  Beck- 
ford  Hall.  Neither  sister,  so  far  as  I  can 
hear,  have  ever  yet  led  the  county.  Perhaps 
they  still  hope  for  a  good  time  coming.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Whittlefields  ever  expect 
any  thing  to  fall  to  their  lot  or  not;  but  I 
heard  they  just  lived  as  before — still  going 
out  to  evening  parties,  I  dare  say,  in  their 
white  dresses  and  blue  or  pink  sashes. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  almost  every  one. 
A  little  further  on  the  road  we  met  Miss 
Smith  and  her  brother  on  horseback — suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  presence  in  the  body. 

So  we  drove  awav ;  and  so  in  different  ways, 
must  the  reader  and  I  go  on  now.  If  my 
friends  have  failed  to  interest  any  one,  it  is 
my  fault  as  narrator,  not  theirs  who  were  my 
subject ;  for,  believe  me,  the  study  of  their 
lives  has  been  a  deeply  interesting  one  to  me. 
Of  many  kind,  simple,  loving,  generous  hearts 
I  have  ever  had  experience,  but  the  telling  of 
them  is  a  task  quite  new.  If  the  pen  could 
have  portrayed  all  the  happy  scenes  and 
thoughts  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  society  of 
these  friends,  none  would  complain  of  dul- 
ness ;  but  in  the  execution  of  my  task  I  have, 
and  must  have,  fallen  far  short.  Of  the  truth 
of  6ome  apparently  exaggerated  characters 
many  will  question ;  but  my  only  answer  is, 
"  Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died/' 


END. 
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From  The  New  Montlilv  Magazine. 
MEMOIRS'  OF  COUNT  MIOT  DE  MELITO.* 

Count  Miot  de  Melito,  ambassador  and 
minister  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
was  born  at  Versailles  in  the  year  1762.  His 
father  being  in  the  War-office  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  commissariat  early  in  life,  and 
was  deputed  to  the  camp  at  St.  Omer,  at  that 
time  the  focus  of  military  discontent  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Prussian  system. 
What  changes  have  that 44  vaste  bruyere,"  as 
M.  de  Melito  calls  it,  witnessed?  The  Swiss 
regiments,  Salis,  Sausade,  and  de  Diesbach 
carried  off  the  palm  in  1788 ;  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  brigades  of  English  and  Scotch  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  that  dis- 
agreeable reminiscence  was  attempted  to  be 
effaced  by  Louis  Philippe  by  the  establish- 
ment of  French  camps  of  instruction  at  the 
same  spot,  but  all  the  good  townspeople  used 
to  say  was  that  they  did  not  spend  as  much 
money  as  the  English. 

English  officers  visited  the  Prince  de 
Conde's  camp  in  1788,  and  M.  de  Melito  says 
they  were  the  objects  of  public  admiration 
and  affection.  44  There,"  was  the  exclamation, 
44  are  free  men,  models  that  we  ought  to  fol- 
low, and  not  the  soldier  machines  of  a  des- 
potic king ! "  It  would  seem,  from  such 
retrospective  incidents,  that  events  and  ideas 
succeed  to  one  another,  and  return  again,  in 
a  perpetual  cycle. 

So  open  were  the  manifestations  of  discon- 
tent that  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  M.  de 
Melito  returned  to  Versailles.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  court  at  once  ranks  him  among 
the  malcontents.  The  king  Louis  XVI.,  he 
says,  was  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but  weak 
and  hypocritical  like  all  the  Bourbons.  Mon- 
sieur, since  Louis  XVni.,  was  clever,  but 
pedantic.  All  his  44  liaisons  "  and  44  amours/' 
as  well  as  his  other  connexions,  were  lOrmcd 
with  a  view  to  thwart  the  queen,  who  spoke 
of  him  under  the  designation  of  Hortensius. 
The  Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X., 
carried  away  by  passions  that  knew  no  check, 
gave  himself  up  to  excesses  in  gambling  and 
otherwise.  Such,  we  are  told  was  the  court 
at  Versailles  at  the  time  when  the  States- 
General  were  convoked,  torn  by  factions 
within,  and  void  of  all  credit  or  respect 
without. 

*  Mcmoires  du  Corote  Miot  dc  Melito,  Ancien 
Ministre,  Ambassndeur,  Con«eiller  d'Etat,  ct  Mem- 
bre  le  I'hwtitut.   Tomes  I.  et  II. 


A  simple  cloak  of  black  cloth  and  a  cap 
without  any  decoration — a  strange  garb  ex- 
humed from  the  relics  of  feudalism — distin- 
guished the  deputies,  and  contrasted  sadly 
with  the  gold  lace  and  feathers  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  the  purple  of  the  church  dignitaries. 
M.  de  Melito  sided  with  the  men  of  humble 
garb  but  thoughtful  looks.  Further,  when 
the  embodiment  of  the  National  Guards  was 
decreed,  he  joined  the  Versailles  detachment, 
and  thus  for  ever  placed  a  gulf  between  him- 
self and  the  party  he  had  been  brought  up 
with. 

M.  de  Melito  expatiates,  in  the  manifest 
spirit  of  sarcasm,  on  the  preparations  made 
by  royalty  to  punish  the  Parisians.  He  de- 
scribes the  host  of  foreign  troops,  the  artil- 
lery from  Metz  and  Douai  concentrated  at 
Versailles,  and  then,  when  the  insurrection 
came,  and  the  Bastille  was  taken,  44  terror 
took  the  place  of  warlike  excitement,  the 
troop*  brought  from  so  far  away,  and  the 
gaudy,  ostentatious  staff,  vanished  like  phan- 
toms, while  the  silence  of  fear  reigned  in  the 
palace,  which  had  been  so  tumultuous  a  few 
days  previously." 

The  orgies  of  a  last  banquet  given  to  the 
military  were  soon  followed  by  the  events  of 
the  5th  and  6th  October,  described  by  M.  de 
Melito  as  an  eye-witness,  and  by  the  forcible 
removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  whither 
our  author  followed  them,  having  given  up 
his  commission  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
attached  himself  at  such  a  crisis  to  the  for- 
tunes of  M.  de  Latour  du  Pin,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  War.  From  this  epoch  (Oct, 
1789)  till  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  War-office,  at  first  as  chief 
clerk,  and  afterwards  as  chef  de  division. 
His  escape  at  the  latter  date  was  curious 
enough. 

44  Comprised  at  that  epoch  in  the  conscrip- 
tion intended  against  the  greater  number  of 
employes  of  the  administration,  I  was  to 
have  been  arrested  and  conducted  to  the 

})risons,  whence  1  should  probably  have  gone 
brth  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacres  of 
the  2nd  September,  but  by  a  happy  inspira- 
tion, being  anxious  for  the  health  of  my  wife 
and  child,  who  were  at  that  time  at  Versailles, 
I  had  gone  out  that  very  morning  of  the  10th 
6f  August  by  the  Barriere  de  Clichy,  and 
reached  Veisailles  by  the  way  of  the  Plaine 
des  Sablons,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Saint- 
Cloud,  and  the  woods  that  dominate  over  the 
residence  of  our  kings,  and  the  paths  of  which 
I  was  intimately  acquainted  with.  During 
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the  journey,  the  sound  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry thundering  away  in  Paris  threw  my 
mind  into  a  fearful  state  of  anxiety,  but  it 
also  made  me  hasten  my  steps,  and  I  arrived 
at  about  mid-day  at  Versailles,  devoured  by 
anxiety,  ignorant  'as  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
Paris,  and  incapable  of  answering  any  of  the 
many  questions  that  were  put  to  me." 

There  may  have  been  as  much  discretion 
as  inspiration  in  this  long  morning  walk 
across  the  wood  of  Boulogne  and  that  so 
strangely  designated  as  M  Fausses  Reposes  ; " 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  M.  de  Melito  found 
courage,  after  hiding  himself  for  a  day  and 
allowing  the  first  burst  of  the  insurrection  to 
blow  over,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  capital, 
where  he  resumed  his  position  at  his  desk, 
and  was,  he  says,  either  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten f  although  several  times  sent  for  during 
his  absence,  and  a  person  had  even  been  ap- 
pointed to  wait  for  him.  Upon  what  slight 
chances  does  the  fate  of  a  man  depend  in 
times  of  revolution ! 

M.  de  Melito  may  be  fairly  considered  now 
as  embarked  in  a  new  career — the  established 
civil  officer  of  a  new  administration  ;  and  so 
It  was  for  a  time.  Transferred  from  the 
ministry  to  a  controllership  in  military  con- 
voys, he  returned  once  more  to  the  ministerial 
office  under  Beurnonville,  to  be  afterwards 
appointed  Secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  under  I)eforgues.  At  this  minis- 
ter's table  M.  de  Melito  met  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, Lacroix,  Legendre,  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
and  Camille  I)esmoulins.  Rut  the  fate  of 
Danton,  executed  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794, 
entailed  the  fall  of  Deforgues,  who  was  re- 
placed by  a  village  schoolmaster  from  the 
Jura,  called  Buchot,  and  whose  ignorance, 
vulgarity,  and  stupidity,  the  count  says,  sur- 
passed every  thing  that  can  he  imagined. 
He  did  nothing  at  the  ministry,  because  in- 
capable of  doing  any  thing ;  and  if  wanted 
to  sign  any  document  he  had  to  be  sent  for 
from  the  billiard-tables  of  the  Cafe,  Hardy. 
Slighted  by  the  chiefs,  he  revenged  himself 
by  denouncing  them  as  Moderates,  and  among 
others  M.  de  Melito,  who  owed  his  life,  as  on 
the  16th  of  August,  almost  to  a  miracle. 
The  day  fixed  for  his  arrest  was  the  9th 
Thermidor,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre  himself. 

Instead  of  being  sent  to  the  scaffold,  M.  de 
Melito,  summoned  by  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
ic Safety,  was  raised  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion to  the  position  of  commissary  for  external 


relations,  or  what,  under  any  other  adminis- 
tration, would  have  been  called  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  A  ridiculous  circumstance  re- 
sulted from  this  elevation ;  the  republican 
schoolmaster,  who  had  a  short  time  previously 
sought  his  life,  now  implored  for  a  clerkship 
in  the  office  which  he  had  lately  ruled  over. 

M.  de  Melito  was  now  thrown  in  contact 
at  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  with  Mer- 
lin de  Douai,  Cambaceres,  Sieve*,  Fourcroy, 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  Carnot,  and  others,  of  whom, 
he  says,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
their  political  conduct  during  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  their  talents.  The  labor  was  immense ; 
revolutionary  fury  had  to  be  appeased,  anarchy 
suppressed,  order  re-established,  fourteen 
armies  provided  for,  and  the  isolation  in  which 
France  was  placed  to  be  removed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  envoys  and  consuls.  M.  de 
Melito  appears  to  have  thought  that  one  of 
these  foreign  appointments  would  be  more 
agreeable  than  the  more  responsible  and  la- 
borious position  of  a  republican  secretary  of 
state  at  home.  The  committee  having  offered 
him  the  choice  of  the  mission  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Florence,  he  selected  the  latter. 

It  was  while  M.  de  Melito  was  at  the  court 
of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  that  the  events 
of  the  5th  October,  1795,  called  Bonaparte  to 
the  defence  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
the  success  attained  by  the  young  general 
against  a  brave  but  undisciplined  crowd  led 
Barras  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  give  him 
Madame  de  Beauhamais  as  a  wife,  and  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy. 

When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Nice  in  the 
spring  of  179G,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Melito  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  I  recognized  (says  the  envoy)  in  his  style 
at  once  concise,  yet  full  of  movement,  although 
unequal  and  incorrect,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
questions  which  he  addressed  me,  a  man  who 
was  unlike  otheFS.  I  w  as  struck  by  the  extent 
and  depth  of  the  military  and  political  views 
that  he  indicated,  and  which  I  had  not  re- 
marked in  any  of  the  correspondences  that  1 
had  held  up  to  that  time  with  the  generals  of 
our  army  in  Italy.  I  foresaw  then  either 
great  successes  or  great  reverses.  The  un- 
certainty lasted  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
campaign  opened,  and  a  scries  of  victories,  as 
brilliant  as  unforeseen,  and  which  followed 
one  another  with  the  most  astonishing  rapid- 
ity, carried,  in  two  months  of  combats,  to  the 
highest  degree  of  elevation  ' 
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French  arms  and  that  of  the  great  captain 
who  led  them,  so  to  say,  every  day  to  new 
triumphs." 

M.  de  Melito  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  the  successful  young  general  assumed  a 
very  independent  direction  of  affairs,  and  that 
he  was  more  disposed  to  dictate  orders  to  the 
Directory  than  to  receive  such.  The  commis- 
sary of  the  Directory,  Salicetti,  had  in  view 
the  plunder  of  Leghorn,  whose  riches  were 
deemed  to  he  the  property  of  the  English ; 
M.  de  Melito,  however,  insisted  upon  the 
neutrality  of  Tuscany  being  respected.  So, 
to  enforce  his  views,  he  sought  an  interview 
with  Bonaparte  at  Brescia. 

"  I  was  strangely  surprised  at  his  appear- 
ance. Nothing  was  further  from  the  idea  that 
my  imagination  had  depicted.  1  perceived  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  staff  a  man  of  a 
height  below  that  of  the  ordinary  standard  of 
men,  and  extremely  thin.  His  hair  powdered, 
cut  in  a  particular  manner,  and  squared  off 
beneath  the  eara,  fell  on  his  shoulders.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  straight  coat,  buttoned  up  to 
the  collar,  decorated  with  a  very  narrow  gold 
braid,  and  he  wore  a  tricolor  feather  on  his 
hat.  At  first  sight  the  figure  did  not  appear 
handsome,  but  marked  features,  a  lively  and 
inquisitive  eye,  animated  and  rough  gestures, 
evidenced  an  ardent  mind,  and  a  high, 
thoughtful  brow  intimated  a  deep  thinker, 
lie  made  me  sit  down  by  his  side,  and  we 
spoke  of  Italy.  His  sentences  were  brief,  and 
at  that  time  very  incorrect." 

After  8ome  arran^U  Wth  regard  to  J»  •  * 
Naples,  by  winch  the  Neapolitans  were  to 
withdraw  their  contingent  from  the  Austrian 


So  saying,  the  general  withdrew,  giving  as 
he  went  by  instructions  to  his  aides-de-camp, 
Murat,  Lannes,  Junot,  and  others.  All  mani- 
fested the  utmost  respect  mixed  with  not  a 
little  admiration  for  their  chief.  "  1  did  not 
see,"  M.  de  Melito  says, 14  any  of  those  signs 
of  familiarity  between  him  and  his  compan- 
ions in  arms  that  I  had  witnessed  elsewhere, 
and  which  were  favored  by  republican  equal- 
ity. He  had  already  marked  out  his  place 
and  established  the  distance."  M.  de  Melito 
himself  returned  to  his  hotel,  "  singularly 
struck,  and  not  a  little  dazzled,  by  what  had 
passed."  And  he  hastened  to  place  on  paper 
the  impressions  derived  from  that  first  inter- 
view. 

When  M.  de  Melito  met  Bonaparte  at 
Bologna,  General  Berthier  was  with  him. 
The  latter,  who  was  a  native  of  Versailles, 
and  M.  de  Melito  had  been  such  friends  from 
boys,  that  they  tutoyed  one  another.  After 
Berthier  had  gone  away,  Bonaparte  said  to 
M.  de  Melito : 

"  1  Where  did  you  know  Berthier  ?  how  is 
it  that  you  are  so  familiar  ?  '  1  explained  the 
enigma  to  him  in  a  few  words.  1  All  right,' 
he  replied.  *  But  do  you  think,  like  many 
others,  and  as  I  have  seen  repeated  in  the 
newspapers,  that  it  is  to  Berthier  that  I  owe 
my  successes,  that  it  is  ho  who  directs  my 
plans,  and  that  I  only  carry  out  the  designs 
that  he  suggests  ? '  '  Not  at  all/  I  answered ; 
I  know  him  well  enough  not  to  attribute  to 


(Bonaparte  said  of  the  Neapolitan  infantry 
that  it  was  worthless,  but  of  the  cavairy  he 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms),  as  they  were  a»so 
to  withdraw  their  fleet  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  views  of  M.  Salicetti  upon  Leghorn 
were  discussed. 

"  1  Oh '  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  with  manifest 
signs  of  impatience, 1  the  commissaries  of  the 
Directory  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  policy. 
I  do 
the 

that  is  all  right 

being;  the  rest  does  not  concern  them.  I 
feel  convinced  that  they  will  not  remain  a  very 
long  time  in  power,  and  I  shall  have  no  more 
commissaries.  At  all  events,  Citizen  Miot,  I 
will  read  your  memorial,  and  will  meet  you 


would  not  yield  the  honor  of  it  to  you.'  '  You 
are  richt/  replied  Bonaparte,  in  a  very  ani- 


mated  tone ;  '  Berthier  is  not  capable  of  com- 
manding a  battalion.' " 

In  1798,  Bonaparte  left  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy  to  Berthier,  simply  to  prove 
to  France  the  opinion  which  he  entertained 
at  that  moment.  M.  de  Melito's  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  had 
no  results.  It  was  too  late,  Bonaparte  said ; 
"  the  Director}'  believed  that  there  were  heaps 

be  occupied.  I 
»nce  on  my  way 
back  from  Leghorn.    I  shall  conclude  with 
the  Pope  to-morrow.    I  will  grant  him  an 
armistice  on  condition  that  he  gives  us  money, 
pictures,  and  statues !  " 
And  as  the  thirst  for  lucre  and  spoliation 
again  at  Bologna,  wW,  whatever  may  be  ted   Leghorn  was  occupied  by  the 

mv  u  tenor  projects,  I  shall  be  in  a  fortnight.  »      1     '      °     ,     »  ,    ,  -  •  . 
I  will  send  you  a  courier  to  inform  you  of  my  F™<*  *001)S  on  thc  2<th  of  J"™;  .  7°™? 
arrival.    Farewell.'"  J  afterwards,  Bonaparte  announced  his  intention 
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of  visiting  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
be  expressed  his  desire  that  on  that  occasion 
M.  de  Melito  would  give  a  grand  ball  and 
supper  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  magnificence 
of  the  French  republic.  The  ambassador 
took  the  opportunity  of  again  acting  as  inter- 
cessor for  the  unfortunate  Italians.  He 
recommended  that  some  consideration  should 
be  shown  to  the  people,  and  that  a  proclama- 
tion should  be  issued,  insisting  upon  the 
preservation  of  discipline  by  the  French  troops 
in  Tuscany.  Bonaparte  agreed  to  these  sug- 
gestions, and  told  the  ambassador  to  draw  it 
up.  But,  unfortunately,  there  occurred  in 
the  MS.  the  sentence,  "  lea  commandants  de 
1'annee  Franchise;"  Bonaparte  erased  it  at 
once,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  the  army 
had  only  one  commander,  and  that  was  him- 
self. He  then  pocketed  the  proclamation, 
intimating  that  he  would  publish  it  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  would  be  the  next  day  ;  but 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  M.  de  Melito 
never  heard  any  thing  more  about  it. 

The  commissaries  of  the  Directory,  Salicetti 
and  Garrau,  were  busy,  in  the  mean  time, 
confiscating  property  in  Leghorn  under  the 
pretext  of  its  being  English,  while  M.  de 
Melito  was  himself  dispatched  to  Rome  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  "  money,  pictures, 
and  statues."  The  ambassador  waited  with 
this  object  in  view  upon  the  Pope  Pius  VI. 
He  told  the  aged  pontiff  that  he  would  take 
every  precaution,  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,  to  render  them  the  least 
disagreeable  possible,  and  he  hoped  that  his 
holiness,  on  his  side,  would  issue  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  so  that  the  commissaries 
charged  with  "  the  selection  of  the  works  of 
art "  should  have  every  facility  for  fulfilling 
their  mission.  ■  I  will  give  them,"  said  the 
Pope |  "the  execution  of  the  treaty  ia  a 
sacred  thing.  Rome  will  still  be  rich  enough 
in  objects  of  that  kind,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
have  purchased  the  repose  of  my  states  too 
dearly  by  such  a  sacrifice." 

Luckily  for  Rome,  however,  the  reports  of 
the  reverses  experienced  by  the  French 
before  Mantua  came  in  time  to  cause  delay, 
and  ultimately  M.  de  Melito  was  succeeded  on 
his  delicate  mission  by  Cacault.  He  had  oc- 
casion to  see,  on  his  way  back  to  Florence,  in 
what  light  French  intervention  in  Italy  was 
really  viewed  by  the  people;  for  the  news  of 


sacred  character  of  an  ambassador  did  not 
preserve  him  from  insult  and  from  being 
stoned  by  the  populace. 

The  Italian  governments  made  as  little 
secret  of  their  ill-will  towards  the  French  as 
did  the  people  themselves,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  Directory  was  discussing  if  they 
should  republicanize  the  whole  country — a 
project  which  M.  de  Melito  strongly  opposed, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  advocated  not  only 
the  total  exclusion  of  Austrian  influence  in 
Italy,  but  actually  the  annihilation  of  the 
Papal  government. 

M.  de  Melito  was  at  this  crisis  in  affairs  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  court  of  Sardinia,  but 
he  was  dispatched  in  the  first  instance  on  a 
mission  to  Corsica,  which  had  been  recently 
evacuated  by  the  English,  and  occupied  by  a 
few  hundred  refugee  Corsicans  under  General 
Gentili,  in  order  to  assist  in  providing  for  its 
civil  administration  and  the  establishment  of 
a  constitution.  The  description  given  of 
Florence  as  it  was  at  that  time  before  the 
ambassador  finally  left  the  city  of  his  predi- 
lection, is  interesting : 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  few  movements, 
brought  about  with  great  difficulty  under 
critical  circumstances,  and  of  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak,  the  dominant  aspect  of 
all  classes  was  that  of  indolence.  Florence 
had  now  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  lost  that 
antique  energy  which,  in  the  stormy  days  of 
the  republic,  distinguished  that  noble  city. 
Its  peaceable  inhabitants,  dispossessed  of  all 
their  rights,  were  no  longer  those  susceptible 
citizens  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence had  60  often  stirred  to  the  most 
courageous  resolutions  and  to  the  most  gene- 
rous sacrifices.  There  were  no  longer  even 
those  illustrious  Maecenas,  who  offered  so 
magnificent  an  hospitality  to  science  and  the 
letters.  Almost  everywhere  I  saw  nothing 
but  men  softly  cradled  in  the  charms  of  a 
beautiful  climate,  solely  occupied  with  the 
details  of  a  monotonous  life,  and  vegetating 
tranquilly  under  a  beneficent  sky. 

"  As  to  the  women,  a  mixture  of  devotion 
and  gallantry  constituted,  as  throughout  all 
Italy,  the  principal  feature  in  their  character. 
Manners  were  extremely  relaxed  ;  but  as  this 
dissipation  was  universal,  and  what  is  strange, 
the  result  of  a  generally  admitted  social  un- 
derstanding, it  gave  rise  to  no  criticism,  and 
so  long  as  a  woman  lived  comfortably  with 
her  '  cavalier  servant,'  and  that  she  put  some 
mystery  and  a  kind  of  decency  in  the  infideli- 


ties which  she  practised  towards  him,  she  en- 
a  single  reverse  had  at  once  aroused  the  na-  joyed  an  unsuHied  reputation.  French  do- 
tional  feeling  to  such  a  pitch  that  even  the  j  mestic  habits  were,  in  consequence,  deemed 
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to  be  infinitely  ridiculous;  and  if  the  rumor 
of  the  breaking  down,  and  of  the  absence  of 
all  shame  from  our  manners,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution — if,  I  say,  this  rumor, 
Which  preceded  us  at  Florence,  had  ill-dis- 
posed the  public  mind  towards  us,  our  women 
were  found,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  to  be 
of  unassailable  virtue,  ana  their  husbands 
were  never  forgiven  for  showing  themselves 
with  them  in  public,  in  opposition  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country. 

"  But  if  the  ladies  of  Florence  were  little 
scrupulous  upon  the  subject  of  conjugal  fidel- 
ity, they  were  all  the  more  so  in  their  relig- 
ious practices ;  and  the  same  woman,  who 
without  her  conscience  being  troubled  thereby 
neglected  those  duties  which  are  everywhere 
else  looked  upon  as  the  most  sacred,  would 
not  consent  to  eat  meat  on  a  fast-day.  And 
the  other  practices  of  religion  were  not  less 
rigorously  observed.  They  not  only  inter- 
rupted the  pleasures  of  gallantry  for  a  few 
moments,  but  thev  also  served  as  a  pretext 
for  emancipation  from  chains,  the  weight  of 
which  was  beginning  to  fatigue,  and  it  was 
generally  at  Easter  that  ruptures  took  place 
and  new  liaisons  were  formed.  It  is  also  at 
that  epoch  that  the  consent  of  the  husband  is 
asked,  and  is  obtained,  for  a  change  of  '  cava- 
lier servant ; '  for  such  a  change  is  a  family 
affair. 

u  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  circumscribe 
all  society  in  the  same  category.  No  one  was 
more  able  than  myself  to  convince  himself 
how  many  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  society  Florence  and  the  other 
chief  towns  of  Tuscany  presented.  They  con- 
tained men  and  women  of  acknowledged 
merit,  and  who  were  far  removed  from  the 
follies  and  weaknesses  which  I  observed  else- 
where. The  distinguished  natural  philoso- 
pher Fontana ;  MM.  Fabbroni,  Fossombroni, 
and  Paoli,  who  have  made  a  name  for  them- 
selves in  the  natural  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences ;  M.  Pignotti,  the  writer  of  some  charm- 
ing fables;   M.  Galuzzi,  who   penned  the 


by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  of  Leoben,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  governments  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa. 

"It  was  in  this  magnificent  residence  of 
Montebello  (M.  de  Melito  relates)  that  I 
found  Bonaparte,  the  13th  Prairal  (1st  June), 
apparently  more  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
court  than  at  a  general's  head-qnarters.  Al- 
ready a  most  severe  etiquette  was  observed 
around  him  j  his  aides-de-camp  and  his  officers 
were  no  longer  admitted  to  his  table,  and  he 
showed  himself  difficult  in  the  choice  of 
guests  whom  he  received  there :  it  was  an 
honor  much  sought  after  and  with  difficulty 
obtained.  He  dined,  so  to  say,  in  public; 
during  his  repast,  people  of  the  "country  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  room  where  he  was 
eating,  and  to  feast  their  anxious  looks  upon 
his  person.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
confused  or  embarrassed  by  the  excessive 
honor  paid  him,  and  he  received  it  as  if  he 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  such.  His 
saloons,  as  also  a  vast  tent  which  he  had  had 
put  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  were 
constantly  filled  with  a  crowd  of  generals,  ad- 
ministrators, and  great  contractors,  as  well  as 
by  the  highest  nobility  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Italy,  who  came  to  solicit 
the  favor  of  a  look  or  of  a  moment's  conver- 
sation. Every  thing  had  succumbed  before 
the  brilliancy  of  his  victories  and  the  haughti- 
ness of  his  manners.  He  was  no  longer  the 
general  of  a  triumphant  republic,  he  was  a 
conqueror  on  his  own  account,  imposing  laws 
on  the  conquered. 

u  The  Directory,  informed  and  alarmed  at 
this  state  of  things,  had  sent  General  Clarke 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Feltre)  to  counterbalance 
the  power  assumed  by  the  young  general ; 
but  it  was  not  with  a  man  like  Bonaparte  that 
such  means  were  likely  to  succeed. 

"  During  the  very  first  conversation  (M.  de 
Melito  continues)  that  I  had  with  Bonaparte 
at  Montebello,  and  which  at  the  onset  turned 


history  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  1  upon  my  mission  to  Corsica,  and  of  which  he 
other  learned  and  literary  men,  honored  their  |  was  kind  enough  to  say  I  had  got  through 
country,  and  preserved  to  it  a  portion  of  that  creditably,  I  saw,  the  moment  he  touched 
ancient  renown  which  it  once  enjoyed,  upon  more  serious  subjects,  that  he  was  by 
Lastly,  several  ladies,  such,  for  example",  as  no  means  prepared  to  treat  definitively  with 


Austria,  and  still  less  to  get  on  with  the 
negotiations,  or  to  bring  them  to  a  prompt 
conclusion.  He  felt  all  the  advantages  of  the 
situation  he  was  placed  in,  and  he  appre- 
hended that  peace  might  affect  it,  as  indeed 
,  did  take  place  after  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Melito  at  Bastia,  they  returned  together  to  |  Formio.    He  aw 

Florence,  whence  the  latter  proceeded  to 


Mme.  Fabbroni,  were  distinguished  by  their 
talents  and  their  cultivated  minds,  and  would 
have  shone  with  real  brilliancy  in  whatever 
country  they  had  lived." 

Joseph  Bonaparte  having  joined   M.  de 


Milan  to  join  General  Bonaparte,  at  that  time 


ppeared  to  me  to  attach  little 
or  no  importance  whatsoever  to  the  negotia- 
tors sent  to  him  by  the  emperor,  and  he  even 


reposing  himself  at  Montebello,  after  «»  bril-  joked  bitterly  at  their  expense.  He  more 
liant  campaign,  which  had  been  terminated  I  especially  hastened  to  tell  me  that  Clarke, 
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who  had  been  selected  by  the  Directory  as 
his  associate,  was  there  only  for  form'*  sake — 
that  he  had  no  influence^  and  received  no 
communications.  He  is  (he  added)  a  spy 
whom  the  Directory  has  placed  near  to  me. 
And,  besides,  Clarke  has  no  talent;  he  is 
nothing  hut  a  proud  fool.* 

44 1  recognised  perfectly,  in  the  language 
which  he  held  with  me  in  the  first  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  all  those  which  I  had  with 
him  during  my  stay  at  Milan,  the  same  views 
and  the  same  designs  which  I  had  discerned 
in  our  preceding  conversations  held  at  Brescia, 
at  Bologna,  and  at  Florence.  I  ever  saw  in 
him  the  man  the  least  of  all  imbued  with  re- 
publican forms  and  ideas ;  he  considered  all 
such  as  moonshine. 

44  He  unmasked  himself  more  than  ever  on  j 
a  particular  occasion;  which  I  cannot  pass  over ! 
in  silence : 

44  Amongst  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him  j 
and  pressed  themselves  into  his  notice,  he  | 
appeared  to  me  to  have  particularly  dis- 
tinguished M.  de  Melzi,  a  Milanese  noble, 
and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Lombardy.f  I  was 
one  day  with  him  at  Montebello,  and  Bona- 
parte took  us  both  to  walk  in  the  spacious 

Erdens  of  that  fine  residence.  The  walk 
ited  about  two  hours,  during  which  the 
general  spoke  almost  without  interruption, 
and  whether  it  was  that  the  confidence  with 
which  we  inspired  him  induced  him  to  speak 
without  constraint,  or  that  he  was  urged  by 
the  wish  to  communicate  to  the  first  person 
he  met  the  ideas  which  grouped  themselves 
somewhat  tumultuously  in  his  mind,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  dissimulate  in  any  way  his 
future  projects. 

44  4  \Y  hat  I  have  done  as  yet,'  he  said  to  us, 
4  is  nothing.    I  am  only  on  the  threshold  of 
the  career  that  I  shalf  run.    Do  you  think 
that  it  is  to  make  the  greatness  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Directory,  of  the  Carnots  and 
the  Barrases,  that  I  triumph  in  Italy  ?  Do 
you  think  that  it  is  to  found  a  republic  ? 
What  an  idea !  a  republic  with  thirty  millions 
of  men !  with  our  manners,  our  vices  !  How 
is  such  possible  ?    It  is  a  chimera  with  which 
the  French  are  infatuated,  but  which  will  pass  J 
away  like  so  many  others.    What  they  want 
is  glory,  the  gratification  of  their  vanity- ;  but ! 
as  to  liberty,  they  don't  understand  it.    Look  j 
at  the  army !  the  victories  which  we  have  just  I 
effected,  our  triumphs,  have  already  restored 
the  character  to  the  French  soldier.    I  am  all 

*  He  nevertheless  raised  him  afterwards  to  the 
highest  dignities. 

t  M.  de  Melzi  d'Eril  (afterwards  Duke  of  Lodi) 
was  subsequently  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Italian  Republic,"  and  in  1805,  when  that  republic 
was  changed  into  a  monarchy,  he  received  the 
title  of  Chancellor  Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  the 
Crown.   He  died  in  1816. 


and  every  thing  to  him.  Let  the  Directory 
try  to  take  away  the  command  from  me,  and 
it  will  see  if  it  is  the  master.  What  the  na- 
tion requires  is  a  chief — a  chief  rendered 
illustrious  by  glory,  and  not  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, phrases,  and  discourses  of  idealists, 
which  the  French  do  not  understand.  Give 
them  a  child's  coral,  that  will  suffice  to  them  ; 
they  will  amuse  themselves  with  it,  and  let 
themselves  be  led,  provided  always  the  point 
to  which  they  are  to  be  led  is  skillfully  hidden 
from  them. 

44  4  As  to  your  country,  Monsieur  de  Melzi, 
there  are  still  fewer  elements  of  republicanism 
in  it  than  in  France,  and  we  must  have  even 
fewer  ceremonies  with  it  than  with  any  other. 
You  know  it  better  than  any  one ;  we  can  do* 
with  it  just  what  we  like.  But  the  time  is  not 
yet  come  ;  we  must  yield  to  the  fever  of  the 
moment,  and  we  are  going  to  have  here  one 
or  two  republics  after  our  own  fashion. 
Monge  will  arrange  all  that.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  already  caused  two  to  disappear 
from  the  territory  of  Italy,  and  olthough  they 
were  very  aristocratic  republics,  it  was  still 
there  that  there  existed  most  public  spirit 
and  confirmed  opinions.  We  should  have 
been  much  embarrassed  by  them  in  the  future. 
Besides,  I  am  resolved  never  to  give  up  Lom- 
bardv  nor  Mantua  to  Austria.  You  can,'  he 
continued,  addressing  M.  de  Melzi — 4  you  can 
rely  upon  that,  and  you  will  see  that  whatever 
conclusion  we  arrive  at  in  regard  to  this  coun- 
try, you  can  enter  into  my  views,  without 
having  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  return  or 
from  the  power  of  Austria.  I  will  give  to  it 
Venice  as  an  indemnification,  and  a  j>ortion  of 
the  territory  that  is  on  the  continent  belong- 
ing to  that  old  republic.' 

44  We  both  at  the  same  time  exclaimed  out 
against  such  a  project,  which  would  once 
more  place  Austria  at  the  gates  of  Italy,  and 
which  would  disappoint  all  the  hopes  of  a 
population  which  he  himself  would  only  have 
disenfranchised  from  the  yoke  of  a  hated 
oligarchy  to  replace  under  an  absolute  mon- 
arcnv,  and  which  would  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
thraldom,  not  less  insufferable  than  that  from 
which  he  had  just  rescued  it. 

44  He  replied  by  requesting  us  not  to  crv 
out  before  the  mischief  was  done.  4 1  shall 
only  do  that  if  I  am  obliged  by  some  folly  on 
the  part  of  the  Parisians  to  make  peace,  for 
my  intentions  are  nowise  to  finish  so  quickly 
with  the  Austrians.  Peace  is  not  in  my  in- 
terest You  see  what  I  am,  what  I  can  now 
do  in  Italy.  If  peace  is  concluded,  I  shall  no 
longer  be  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  I 
have  attached  to  myself;  I  shall  have  to 
renounce  the  high  position  which  I  have 
placed  myself  in,  to  go  and  pay  my  court  at 
the  Luxembourg  to  barristers.    I  do  not  wish 

to  leave- Italy  except  to  go  and  play  a  part  in 
• 
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France  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  I  now 
play  here,  and  the  time  has  not  come  yet: 
the' pear  is  not  ripe.  But  the  issue  of  all  this 
does  not  depend  solely  on  myself.  They  arc 
not  agreed  in  Paris.  One  party  raises  its 
head  in  favor  of  the  Bourhons ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  contribute  to  its  triumph.  1  am  quite 
willing,  some  day,  to  weaken  the  republican 
party,  but  I  intend  it  to  be  to  my  own  advan- 
tage, and  not  to  that  of  the  old  dynasty.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  must  go  on  with  the  repub- 
lican party.  Then  peace  may  become  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  desires  of  our  Parisian 
cockneys,  and  IF  it  must  be  done  it  is  I  who 
shall  bring  it  about.  If  I  left  the  credit  to 
another,  such  a  benefit  would  place  him 
higher  in  public  opinion  than  all  my  vic- 
tories.' " 

Such  is  the  remarkable  conversation  nar- 
rated by  M.  de  Melito  ;  it  shows  that  Bona- 
parte felt  and  understood  his  position  in  1797 
just  as  clearly  as  the  present  Emperor  of 
France  did  in  1848.  It  is  said  that  the  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  by  the  encyclopae- 
dists, but  men,  not  measures  or  theories, 
seem  ultimately  to  sway  mankind.  There 
was  nothing  in  Bonaparte's  views  that  in  any 
one  way  concerned  themselves  with  the  fu- 
ture happiness  or  prosperity  of  France  or 
Italy  beyond  so  much  as  they  tended  to  serve 
his  own  selfish  aggrandisement.  To  him  sol- 
diers were  puppets,  men  pawns,  and  France 
a  great  baby,  to  be  amused  with  a  toy. 

After  a  delay  of  eight  days  at  Montebello, 
M.  de  Melito  left  for  Turin,  with  assurances 
on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  that  he  had  no  in- 
tentions to  revolutionize  Sardinia,  but  that  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  Directory,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  by  a  crowd  of  intriguers 
whose  only  pursuit  was  to  sow  dissension  and 
promote  disorder.  Thus,  M.  de  Melito,  who 
at  Turin  represented  the  general's  feelings 
rather  than  those  of  the  Directory,  was  at 
once  placed  in  his  new  position  in  antago- 
nism with  the  agents  of  his  own  government. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  coup  d'ttat  of  the  18th 
Fructidor  brought  out  all  Bonaparte's  ener- 
gies. It  did  not,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
suit  his  purpose  that  the  Bourbons  should  re- 
turn to  power,  and  his  attitude  and  that  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy  decided  the  ques- 
tion. The  French  thought  that  the  decision 
was  in  faver  of  republicanism,  but  the  army 
decided  it  in  favor  of  imperialism !  The 
most  violent  expressions  were  used  to  terrify 
the  Parisians.  Augereau  and  Massena  espe- 
cially distinguished  themselves  upon  the  oc- 


casion. "  The  road  to  Paris,  does  it  present 
greater  obstacles  than  that  to  Vienna  ? " 
"  Tremble !  from  the  Adige  to  the  lthine  and 
the  Seine  there  is  only  one  step.''  Such, 
says  M.  de  Melito,  was  the  text  of  these 
"diatribes."  We  thus  see  that  the  use  of 
such,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  colonels 
in  command  and  generals  of  divisions  to 
those  in  authority,  to  terrify  their  opponents 
or  neighborly  powers,  is  by  no  means  new. 
M.  de  Melito  unintentionally  betrays  the  real 
feeling  which  he  entertains  of  such  a  system 
of  bravadoes  by  designating  them  as  "  dia- 
tribes." 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  18th  Fructidor  was  that  Bonaparte 
concluded  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  the 
17th  October,  1797  ;  and  the  Directory,  in 
order  to  set  him  aside,  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  what  M.  de  Melito  says  was 
designated  as  "the  army  of  England." 
Bonaparte,  however,  saw  through  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Directory  at  once.  In  a  conver- 
sation held  with  M.  de  Melito  at  Turin,  at 
half-past  two  in  the  morning,  whilst  waiting 
for  his  dinner,  which  was  served  at  four !  af- 
ter justifying  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
pursued  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  said  : 

"  But  do  not  fancy  that  it  was  from  con- 
formity of  ideas  with  those  that  I  have  assist- 
ed, that  I  was  induced  so  to  act.  I  did  not 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  es- 
pecially when  brought  back  by  the  army  of 
Moreau  and  by  Picnegru.  The  papers  found 
in  the  portfolio  of  dEntraigues  enlightened 
me  clearly  upon  the  projects  of  these  two 
generals.  Definitely,  I  do  not  intend  to  play 
the  part  of  Monk;  I  will  not  play  it,  nor 
will  I  let  others  play  it  But  these  Parisian 
lawyers*  whom  tney  have  placed  in  the  Di- 
rectory know  nothing  about  government. 
They  are  small  minds.  I  shall  see  what  they 
intend  to  do  at  Kastadt.  I  doubt  much, 
however,  that  we  can  agree  and  go  on  long 
together.  They  are  jealous  of  me ;  I  know 
it,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  incense  they  throw 
at  my  nose,  I  am  not  their  dupe ;  they  fear 
me  more  than  they  like  me.  They  were  in  a 
hurrv  to  appoint  me  general  of  the  army  of 
England,  to  get  me  out  of  Italy,  where  I  am 
master,  and  more  a  sovereign  than  a  general 
of  an  army.  They  will  see  how  matters  will 
go  on  when  I  am  no  longer  there.  I  leave 
Berthier  there  ;  but  he  is  unequal  to  the  task 
of  commander  in  chief,  and,  I  predict  it,  will 
commit  nothing  but  follies.    As  to  me,  my 

*  Merliu  de  Douai  and  Francois  de  Neufcha- 
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dear  Miot,  I  declare  to  you  I  can  no 
obey ;  I  have  tasted  command,  and  I  cannot 
give  it  up.  My  resolution  is  taken  ;  if  I  can- 
not be  the  master,  I  will  quit  France ;  I  will 
not  have  done  so  much  to  give  up  the  results 
to  lawyers.  As  to  this  country  [speaking  of 
Piedmont],  it  will  not  long  be  quiet  I  have 
done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  assure  the 
tranquility  of  the  king,  but  the  Directory  is 
surrounded  by  a  parcel  of  patriots  and  ideal- 
ists who  know  nothing  about  politics.  They 
will  set  fire  to  Italy,  and  have  us  all  driven 
out  of  it  in  one  day." 

Nor  was  Bonaparte  wrong,  for  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Berthier,  who  succeeded  to  him, 
was  to  overthrow  the  Papacy,  which  Bona- 
parte had  always  spared— M.  de  Melito  be- 
lieves in  deference  to  ulterior  and  imperialist 
views — and  to  proclaim  a  Roman  republic 

The  hostility  of  the  Directory  to  Sardinia 
became  also  daily  more  manifest,  and  in  this 
untoward  state  of  things  M.  de  Melito  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  to  Paris.  Here  he 
was  coolly  received  as  a  lukewarm  republi- 
can, and  he  revenged  himself  by  satirising 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Parisian  society. 
Confusion,  he  says,  reigned  everywhere,  and 
the  salons  were  filled  indifferently  with  con- 
tractors and  generals,  with  learned  men  and 
"  chevaliers  d'industrie,n  with  "  femmes  gal- 
antes"  and  ladies  of  the  old  nobility,  with 
patriots  and  loyalists.  Barras  took  the  lead 
at  the  Directory.  He  had  horses,  dogs,  mis- 
tresses, a  haughty  and  rough  address,  and  it 
was  marvellous  to  see  these  proud  republi- 
cans, these  Aristideses,  these  Brutuses  of  the 
Convention,  come  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  this  new  idol,  and  worship  its  tastes. 

Bonaparte  felt  less  at  home  in  such  society 
than  even  M.  de  Melito.  He  felt,  however, 
that  his  time  was  not  yet  come :  he  must  do 
something  still  more  striking  than  the  cam- 
paign in  Italy  to  satisfy  the  French  love  of 
glory,  and  his  thoughts  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion— as  surely  taken  by  the  Gallic  mind  as 


ardently  embraced  by  Bonaparte.  The  Di- 
rectory seconded  his  views,  for  they  contem- 
plated the  rising  young  general  quitting 
France  with  pleasurable  relief.  Barras  and 
Bonaparte  were  on  especially  bad  terms,  and 
the  latter  never  mitigated  his  hatred  for  the 
rude  and  vulgarly  haughty  director. 

11  On  reflecting  (says  M.  de  Melito)  upon 
what  passed  before  my  own  eves,  I  have  only 
been  able  to  see  in  this  expedition  to  Egypt, 
the  end  of  which  was  so  unfortunate,  and 
which  brought  about  so  fatal  a  blow  to  our 
nan*,  sacrificed  by  the  Director)'  to  their  wish 
of  disembarrassing  themselves  of  a  man  whom 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  attack  in  his 
presence — I  have,  I  say,  only  been  able  to 
see  a  further  proof  of  the  immeasurable  evils 
which  are  drawn  upon  the  people  by  the 
private  hatreds  and  the  exaggerated  preten- 
sions of  men  whom  chance  or  a  fatal  celebrity 
has  placed  at  their  head." 

The  Republic  worked  at  this  epoch  very 
badly.  Bernadotte  had  seriously  compro- 
mised it  at  Vienna ;  Suwaroff  had  relieved 
Mantua,  and  the  defeat  of  Macdonald  on  the 
Trebia  had  entailed  the  loss  of  Italy;  Jour- 
dan  had  retreated  before  the  Austrians  ;  the 
French  ministers  Bonnier,  Roberjot,  and 
Debry  had  been  murdered  at  Rastadt ; 
Switzerland  was  invaded,  and  La  Vendee  was 
in  insurrection.  The  Directory  fell  under 
these  accumulated  disasters,  and  new  men 
were  appointed— Barras  and  Sieves  alone 
remained.  M.  de  Melito,  at  this  juncture, 
accompanied  Deforgucs  on  a  mission  to  Hol- 
land. That  unfortunate  kingdom  had  been 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  fall  under  the  far 
weightier  yoke  of  the  French  Republic  under 
Brune.  "  The  victorious  general,"  says  M. 
de  Melito,  "  asked  for  a  deal  of  money,  and 
was  always  complaining  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive enough." 

On  passing  through  Morfontaine,  M.  de 
Melito  visited  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  told 


the  Polar  regions  are  by  the  mariner's  com-  him  that  a  Greek  named  Bourbake  had  been 

pass — to  a  descent  on  England.    Luckily,  a  dispatched  to  Egypt  to  inform  Napoleon 

journey  which  he  made  with  this  view  along  Bonaparte  of  the  state  of  things  in  France, 

the  coasts,  and  the  observations  of  a  few  en-  and  to  advise  his  immediate  return.    M.  de 


lightened  men  with  whom  he  held  communi- 
cation on  that  journey,  induced  him  to  re- 


Melito  first  received  the  news  of  the  general's 
actual  return  at  the  Hague,  in  a  letter  writ- 


nounce  a  plan  which,  however  seductive,  was  I  ten  to  Brune,  in  which  Bonaparte  expressed 


not  by  any  means  easy  to  accomplish.  But 
still  it  was  necessary  to  dazzle  the  French 
nation,  and  the  project  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  having  been  suggested  by  Monge,  was 


his  delight  at  finding  one  of  his  lieutenants 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The  aston- 
ishment of  the  republican  general  may  be 
easily  conceived.    "What  more,  indeed," 
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says  M.  do  Melito,  "  could  Cirsar  have  said  ? 
and  if  we  had  already  a  Ca?sar  in  our  republic, 
it  was  very  sick."  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Brune,  more  correctly  informed  as  to  what 
had  taken  place  on  the  18th  and  19th 
Brumaire,  and  feeling  that  a  change  which 
placed  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  military  could  not  but  be  favorable  to 
the  generals,  protested  devotion  to  the  rising 
,  power,  and  frankly  gave  to  it  his  services. 

M.  de  Melito  gives  the  credit  of  the  revol- 
ution of  the  17th  and  19th  Brumairc  to  that 
man  so  fertile  in  expedients — Talleyrand. 
Talleyrand  said  to  Bonaparte,  "You  want 
power  and  Sicyfcs  wants  a  new  constitution ; 
work  together  to  destroy  what  is,  since  that 
which  exists  is  an  obstacle  for  both."  A 
combination  was  thus  brought  about  which 
had  in  reality  little  to  oppose  it— Barros, 
without  credit  or  party,  and  certain  obscure 
incapables ;  in  fact,  as  M.  de  Melito  himself 
says,  before  Bonaparte  struck  the  final  blow, 
the  Directory  was  no  longer  in  existence. 
M.  de  Melito  asserts  that  the  events  of  the 
19th  Brumaire  are  not  generally  known,  be- 
cause the  successful  party  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  not  letting  the  truth  appear.  When 
Bonaparte  presented  himself  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  "  Five  Hundred,"  at  St.  Cloud, 
he  was  received  with  furious  snouts  of  "  Hors 
la  loi ! "  "  What  does  that  man  want  ?  "  was 
exclaimed  on  all  sides ;  "  by  what  right  does 
he  come  in  here  ?  "  These  exclamations,  and 
particularly  the  word  outlaw,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Bonaparte,  who  withdrew, 
pale  and  dejected. 

It  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
Luclcn  Bonaparte  who  did  the  coup.  Unable 
to  control  the  awakened  passions  of  the  as- 
sembly after  Bonaparte's  withdrawal,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  soldiery  under  arms 
in  the  outer  court,  roused  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  general,  whose  life  he  depicted  as  in 
danger,  and  then  charged  the  meeting  with  a 
battalion  of  grenadiers,  with  Murat  at  their 
head.  But  even  the  dispersion  of  a  legisla- 
tive chamber  by  an  ignorant  soldiery  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  results,  It  was  only  in  the 
evening  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  thought  of 
convening  such  of  the  members  as  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  projected  changes,  and  thus  the 
decrees  which  suppressed  the  council,  abol- 
ished the  Directory,  and  created  the  three 
consuls,  were  promulgated  by  a  fraction — a 
minority!    How  different  is  this  to  the  ac- 


count of  the  coup  d'etat,  as  commonly  re* 
corded  in  historical  works,  taken  from  the 
pages  of  the  Moniteur  and  the  papers  of  the 
day  ?  Bonaparte  is  now  said  to  have  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  the  events  of  the  day 
upon  which  his  prodigious  power  was  founded. 

Once  in  power,  however,  the  mob  saw  in 
Bonaparte  the  future  source  of  all  honors 
and  good  things,  and  all  parties  hastened  to 
install  themselves  into  his  good  graces.  As 
to  M.  de  Melito,  he  was  recalled  from  Hol- 
land to  fulfil  the  duties  of  secretary  at  war. 
Sieves  was  induced  to  lay  aside  his  proposed 
constitution  for  the  time  being,  by  a  present 
of  360,000  fr.,  part  of  C00,000  fr.  found  in 
the  treasury,  as  also  the  territory  of  Crone. 
The  Parisians  consoled  themselves  as  usual 
with  an  epigram : 

"  Sieves  a  Bonaparte  avait  promis  un  tr6ue, 
Sous  sea  debris  brillants  voulant  l'engerolir ; 
Bonaparte  a  Sieves  a  fait  present  dc  Crouc, 
Pour  lc  payeret  l'avilir." 

This  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Empire  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarka- 
ble yet  published.  It  is  at  the  same  time  de- 
serving of  credit,  for  it  is  written  by  a  con- 
temporary, who  had  his  information  from 
an  eye-witness,  and  who  above  all  was  him- 
self a  Bonapartist  General  de  Fleischmann, 
the  editor  of  M.  de  Melito's  Memoirs,  justly 
observes  of  them,  that  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  manufactured  memoirs 
with  which  French  literature  has  been  inun- 
dated during  the  last  thirty  years.  They  are 
the  memorials  of  an  observing,  thoughtful, 
and  enlightened  statesman,  who  has  naught 
to  hide  or  to  contort.  Strange  to  say,  the 
more  the  new  government  dispensed  with 
democratic  forms,  and  assumed  a  mon- 
archical aspect  and  character,  the  more  it 
gratified  the  public  taste,  and  the  First  Con- 
sul was  not  the  man  to  allow  so  easy  a  means 
of  obtaining  ascendancy  escape  him.  He 
even  appointed  one  Kiouffc,  who  had  made 
such  a  pompous  eulogium  of  the  consul  at 
the  "  Tribunat "  that  he  was  almost  laughed 
out  of  the  assembly,  to  one  of  the  leading 
prefectures  of  F  ranee— that  of  Dijon — prov- 
ing, says  M.  de  Melito,  in  his  quiet,  sarcastic 
way,  that  excess  of  praise,  even  if  ill-timed 
and  ill-placed,  are  not  without  their  excuse  in 
the  eyes  of  gTeat  men.  As  usual,  also,  in 
progress  to  power,  conspiracies  and  rumors  of 
conspiracies  were  made  the  apologies  for  arbi- 
trary measures,  such  as  the  suppression  of 
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unfavorable  newspapers,  and  the  banishment 
or  imprisonment  of  persons.  The  policy  of 
ambitious  men  moves  in  a  wheel,  the  spokes 
of  which  are  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Fouche  seconded  the  First 
Consul  with  so  much  zeal,  that  Lucien  Bona- 
jwrte  having  recriminated  against  so  many 
pretended  conspiracies,  Fouche  said,  in  the 
presence  of  both,  "  he  would  arrest  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  himself  (Lucien)  "  if  he 
conspired."  From  that  time  Bonaparte  gave 
his  entire  confidence  to  Fouche  ;  he  had  al- 
ready began  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the 
brother  to  whom  he  was  mainly  indebted 
for  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  First  Consul. 
In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Repub- 


Whilat  in  that  country,  M.  de  Melito  col- 
lected some  interesting  details  concerning 
the  Bonaparte  family,  which,  he  says,  is  not 
Corsican  by  origin,  but  Italian.  One  of  their 
ancestors  withdrew  from  Florence,  during  the 
troubles,  to  San  Miniato,  another  took  refuge 
at  Sarzane,  near  Genoa,  and  it  is  from  the 
latter  branch  that  the  Bonapartes  descended 
who  were  established  at  Ajaccio.  Some  years 
after  the  union  of  Corsica  to  France,  which 
took  place  in  1769,  the  father  of  the  first 
consul,  Charles  Bonaparte,  was  sent  to  Paris 
as  a  representative  or  deputy  of  the  Corsican 
nobility;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Eliza  Bo- 
naparte, was  educated  at  Saint  Cyr— a  definite 
proof  of  her  nobility.    It  was  at  this  epoch 


lie  was  moving  from  Dijon  to  the  Jthdne  ;  it  that  Bonaparte  assumed  for  the  first  time  the 


only  wanted  a  commander,  and  it  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  such.  Bonaparte  left  the 
task  of  assimilating  parties,  putting  down 
phantom  conspiracies,  and  influencing  imagi- 
nations by  fatalistic  ideas,  to  others  to  follow 
out,  and  he  hastened  back  to  his  more  natu- 
ral predilections.  His  absence  gave  both 
strength  and  consistency  to  the  Opposition, 
but  such  Bonaparte  well  knew  was  the  ardent 


name  of  Napoleon  in  the  Senatus-Consultus 
of  14th  and  17th  Therraidor,  when  he  was 
appointed  consul  for  life — a  prelude  to  the 
changes  further  contemplated,  but  which  it 
was  too  early  to  adopt  at  that  epoch. 

M.  de  Melito  returned  from  Corsica  with 
no  small  satisfaction ;  it  was  a  country,  he 
said,  where  it  was  easy  to  do  evil,  difficult 
to  do  good.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found 


thirst  of  the  French  for  military  glory,  that  that,  under  a  consulate,  the  austere  forms  of 
the  news  of  the  victory  of  Marengo  defeated  a  republic  had  disappeared,  and  had  been 


all  their  plots  and  projects  at  one  fell  blow. 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  more  arbitrary 
than  ever,  and  less  than  ever  inclined  to  con- 
ceal his  real  designs.  General  Latour  Frois- 
sac  was  his  first  victim,  Coracchi  and  his  ac- 
complices were  the  next.  The  consul  then 
sought  to  gain  over  the  Pope  and  the  priest 
party — another  of  the  inevitable  moves  in  an 
ascent  upwards.  His  first  manifestation  of 
what  are  ridiculously  designated  as  "  religious 
sentiments,"  was  characteristic  enough.  "  I 
love  and  esteem  the  priests,"  he  wrote,  "  be- 
cause they  are  good  Frenchmen,  and  they 
know  how  to  defend  the  country  against  those 
eternal  enemies  to  the  French  name,  those 
wicked  heretics  the  English."  This  proc- 
lamation, which  appeared  in  the  Moniieur  of 
the  8th  Thermidor,  an  VIII.,  answered  two 
purposes  :  it  served  to  open  a  first  connection 
between  the  new  government  and  the  Church, 
and* also  to  unite  Church  and  people  with 
him  in  a  common  hatred  of  England.  Lucien 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  same  time  got  rid  of 
by  a  mission  to  Madrid,  and  M.  de  Melito, 
it  does  not  appear  very  clearly  why,  but 


superseded  by  the  outward  insignia  of  mon- 
archy. His  very  dress  was  half  a  century 
behind  the  time,  and  caused  no  little  laughter 
at  his  expense.  The  laughter  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
were  always  so  ready  to  change. 

Lord  Whitworth  had  at  that  time  recently 
arrived  in  Paris.  Bonaparte  was  delighted  ; 
he  had  lowered  the  pride  of  Great  Britain, 
but  M.  de  Melito  says  the  triumph  was  des- 
tined to  last  for  but  a  brief  time.  After 
having  seized  the  reality  of  absolute  power,  it 
only  remained  to  Bonaparte  to  give  it  its  true 
name,  when  the  difficulties  concerning  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  entailed  mis- 
understandings between  England  and  France, 
which  delayed  his  elevation  for  a  long  time. 

"  The  First  Consul  had  allowed  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  his  aversion  to  England  to 
appear  on  many  occasions.  At  the  sitting  of 
the  Council  of  State,  when  the  change  in  the 
type  of  the  currency  was  adopted,  an  inci- 
dental discussion  had  given  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  manifesting  his  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  he  had  expressed  himself  with 
remarkable  bitterness  irt  regard  to  that  nation. 


under  the  mask  of  modifying  the  constitution,  I  To  the  surprise  of  all  the  members  of  the 
was  dispatched  to  Corsica.  J  council,  he  had  blamed  every  thing  in  her. 
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National  spirit,  political  conduct,  system  of 
government,  nothing  could  escape  his  criti- 
cism, which  fell  eveu  upon  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  whom  I  scarcely  expected  to  see  figur- 
ing in  a  discussion  of  a  Council  of  State  in 
France. 

"  This  personal  irritation  against  England 
was  dailv  increased  in  the  mind  of  the  First 
Consul  by  the  perusal  of  the  English  papers, 
more  particularly  those  which  were  published 
in  London  by  French  emigrants,  and  which 
insulted  himself  and  his  family  most  grossly  ; 
by  the  difficulties  which  M.  de  Tafievrand 
niet  with  in  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Whit- 
worth  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Maita,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and 
still  more  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made 
by  Bonaparte  himself  to  seduce  England  to 
his  ambitious  views  by  distinctly  proposing  to 
her  to  unite  with  France,  and  divide  the  world 
between  them.  This  proposal  shows  to  what 
an  extent  Bonaparte  was  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  government  in  England,  and 
under  what  illusions  he  lived  in  with  regard  to 
that  country  (illusions  which  he  preserved  up 
to  the  fatal  moment  when  he  so  imprudently 
entrusted  his  existence  to  it)." 

Elsewhere  M.  de  Melito,  in  a  conversation 
with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  says  of  Napoleon, 
"  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  he  has  in  view : 
the  foundation  of  a  dynasty,  the  empire  of 
Europe,  at  the  most  divided  with  Russia,  and 
founded  on  the  overthrow  of  Austria  and  of 
England.  Such  is  the  aim  of  all  his  enter- 
prises." In  both  cases,  like  most  ambitious 
people,  Napoleon  reckoned  without  Provi- 
dence— as  if  the  triumph  of  usurpation  and 
arrogance  at  home,  and  of  subjection  and  de- 
vastation abroad,  depended  solely  upon  the 
will  of  man. 

Colonel  Sebastiani's  report  in  the  Afoniteur, 
which  revealed  Napoleon's  intention  of  mak- 
ing Egypt  a  French  colony,  hastened  the 
rupture.  Napoleon,  in  his  exasperation,  said 
to  Lord  Whitworth  he  would  make  war  for 
fifteen  years.  "  That  is  a  long  time,"  quietly 
replied  the  ambassador.  At  the  Council  of 
State  he  said,  "  I  cannot  think  that  the  Eng- 
lish really  intend  to  go  to  war.  They  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  beginning  so  (alluding  to 
the  king's  message  to  parliament) ;  they 
begin  by  making  war,  and  talking  about  it 
afterwards."  According  to  M.  de  Melito,  the 
First  Consul  knew  that  England  would  not 
consent  to  give  up  Malta,  so  he  insisted  upon 
that  concession  all  the  more,  as  he  knew  it 
must  involve  a  rupture  ;  for  after  the  signal 
failure  he  had  made  in  attempting  to  bring 


over  England  to  his  ambitious  views,  war  was 
the  only  means  by  which  he  could  extricate 
himself  from  his  false  position. 

The  English  opened  the  war  by  putting  an 
embargo  on  such  French  vessels  as  were  in 
English,  ports.  Napoleon  revenged  himself 
by  a  measure  which  M.  de  Melito  designates 
as  M  violente  et  inusitee,  mcme  dans  les  guer- 
res  les  plus  acharn6es."  He  made  prisoners 
of  war  of  all  the  English  at  that  time  in 
France  who  were  upwards  of  eighteen  years 
of  age.  •  The  order  was  put  into  force  with 
extreme  rigor,  and  those  who  were  thus  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  did  not  regain  it  till 
the  year  1814.  But,  above  all,  Napoleon  di- 
rected his  whole  energies,  time  and  money, 
in  making  preparations  for  a  descent  in  Eng- 
land. Boulogne  was  the  centre  of  these 
works.    Yet  M.  de  Melito  says : 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained the  project  of  attempting  that  great 
enterprise;  ne  was  too  enlightened  a  judge 
in  such  m  otters  not  to  have  seen  the  few 
chances  of  success  that  it  presented  ;  and  un- 
der any  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
ever  had  an  intention  of  going  himself,  and 
of  risking  his  fortune  and  his  life  with  so  few 
probabilities  of  conquering.* 

"  But  he  was  obliged  to  occupv  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people :  a  pretence  for  assembling 
a  large  army  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
capital,  of  surrounding  himself  with  such  a 
devoted  force,  and  of  having  himself,  if  neces- 
sary, carried  by  it  to  the  throne,  was  even 
still  more  essentially  necessary." 

The  conspiracy  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  of 
Pichegru,  and  others,  gave  rise,  according  to 
M.  de  Melito,  to  infinite  anxiety  and  real  trep- 
idation in  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  He  felt 
how  impossible  it  was  to  conjure  such  plots 
by  the  simple  action  of  the  law,  and  he  re- 
solved to  raise  an  impassable  barrier  between 
France  and  the  Bourbons  by  a  coup  d'etat. 
Talleyrand  was,  as  usual,  the  genius  lhat  pre- 
sided over  the  details.  The  assassination  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  a  first  step  ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  hereditary  principle  a  sec- 

*  In  a  conversation  held  with  Joseph  on  the 
subject  of  tho  marriage  of  Lucicu,  on  returning 
from  one  of  his  trips  to  Boulogne,  ho  made  use  of 
the  following  remarkable  words: — "  You  think'yon 
will  be  wanted  whilst  I  am  away?  Well!  what 
do  1  care  *br  that?  I  shall  not  go  to  England,  I  will 
send  New  Besides,  I  have  another  means:  I  shall 
only  make  an  expedition  into  Ireland;  I  shall  thus 
reduce  evcrv  thing  within  tho  bounds  of  an  ordi- 
nary war;  1  shall  give  back  Ireland  for  Malta,  and 
make  peace/'  This,  however,  might  have  been 
said  merely  to  keep  Joseph  in  check. 
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oncl ;  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  emperor 
the  third. 

Yet  amid  these  rapid  strides,  consecrated  by 
the  Pope's  presence,  the  new  Emperor  had  cause 
for  annoyance,  vexation,  and  anxiety  enough, 
not  only  in  the  troubles  inseparable  from  the 
purple,  not  only  in  the  hostility  of  England 
and  other  countries,  but,  worse  than  all,  in  the 
embarrassments  caused  to  him  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  The  petty  interfer- 
ence of  princes  and  princesses  alike  in  what 
they  could  not  prevent  was  more  characteris- 
tic of  a  low-bred  family  than  a  group  destined 
to  found  a  dynasty.  The  altercations  with 
Joseph,  prompted  by  the  ladies,  were  often  of 
the  most  violent  character ;  and  it  was  the 
same  with  others.  Napoleon  offered  the 
crown  of  Lombard)-  to  the  eldest  son  of  Prince 
Louis,  but  the  father  refused  the  honor.  "  So 
long  as  I  shall  exist,"  he  said,  "  I  will  neither 
consent  to  the  adoption  of  my  son  before  he 
has  attained  the  age  fixed  by  the  Senatus 
Consultus.  nor  to  any  arrangement  which,  by 
placing  him,  to  my  prejudice,  on  the  throne 
of  Lombardy,  would  give  by  so  signal  a  fa- 
vor further  consistency  to  the  rumors  already 
in  circtdation  on  the  subject  of  that  child, 
I  will  consent,  if  you  wish  it,  to  go  into  Italy, 
but  on  condition  that  I  shall  take  with  me  my 
wife  and  children." 

This  refusal,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
made,  so  exasperated  the  Emperor,  that  he 
seized  the  prince  by  the  body,  and  ejected  him 
violently  out  of  the  room. 

Napoleon,  thwarted  by  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  raised  the  young  Beauharnais  and 
Murat  to  the  highest  honors.  "  The  honors 
conferred  on  these  persons,"  M.  de  Melito  re- 
marks, "  were  looked  upon  by  the  Emperor's 
brothers  as  an  insult  to  themselves ;  yet  had 
they  no  right  to  complain:  they  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  abet 
Napoleon  in  his  designs.  Thus  the  grievances 
kept  accumulating  on  both  sides,  the  interior 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  became  more  divided 
than  ever,  and  60  many  favors  of  fortune 
showered  upon  it  could  neither  suffice  to  sat- 
isfy personal  ambition  nor  to  bring  about  har- 
mony or  unitv  of  views.  From  the  very  first, 
unexpected  opposition  had  arisen,  pretensions 
had  manifested  themselves,  and  hateful  pas- 
sions had  taken  possession  of  hearts  which 
Napoleon  had  hoped  to  attach  to  himself  by 
great  benefits  conferred,  and  which  entitled 
him  at  least  to  their  gratitude." 

i 


The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  Conti- 
nent upon  the  Emperor's  elevation  to  the 
throne  led  him  to  give  a  new  version  of  his 
long-continued  but  infructuous  demonstrations 
against  England : 

"  For  now  two  years  (he  said)  France  has 
made  the  greatest  efforts  that  can  be  demand- 
ed of  her,  and  she  has  supported  them.  A 
general  war  on  the  Continent  would  not  de- 
mand a  greater.  I  have  the  strongest  army, 
the  most  complete  military  organization,  and 
I  am  already  in  the  same  situation  that  I 
should  have  to  place  myself  in  if  a  continen- 
tal war  took  place,  but  in  order  to  have 
been  enabled  to  gather  together  such  a  body 
of  troops  in  time  of  peace,  to  have  twenty 
thousand  artillery  horses  with  their  equipages 
complete,  it  required  a  pretext  to  create  them 
and  to  bring  them  together,  without  alarming 
the  continental  powers;  and  this  pretext  has 
been  furnished  to  us  by  the  projected  descent 
in  England." 

This  was  manifestly  a  misrepresentation. 
The  Emperor  continued  his  preparations  at 
Boulogne  long  after  this  with  renewed  activ- 
ity. He  went  thither  himself  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  who  were  to  clear  the  Channel  for  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition.  Luckily,  Admira. 
Calder  fell  in  with  the  hostile  fleet,  and  drove 
it  into  Corunna,  after  destroying  the  San  ' 
Iiafae"l  of  84,  and  the  Firme  of  74  guns. 
M.  de  Melito  says,  that  although  every  possi- 
ble attempt  was  made  to  pass  off  the  engage- 
ment as  one  of  dubious  success,  it  was  gener- 
ally felt  that  the  protection  of  the  combined 
fleets  to  the  expedition  when  crossing  the 
Channel  had  been  for  ever  put  an  end  to ; 
and  if  a  descent  in  England  was  to  be  effected, 
it  must  be  by  the  armament  from  Boulogne 
alone,  which  was  equivalent  to  admitting  that 
it  was  no  longer  feasible. 

One  day,  August  21st,  the  generale  was 
beaten  at  Boulogne,  and  all  the  troops  were 
received  on  board  the  embarkations.  It  was 
said  that  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  had  put  out  from  Corunna,  and  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  Channel — the  descent 
was  about  to  take  place.  A  few  days  after 
(August  28th),  the  whole  body  of  troops  that 
were  at  Boulogne,  or  that  were  scattered 
along  the  coasts,  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Rhine. 

As  to  the  combined  fleet,  it  had  in  the  mean 
time  got  out  of  Corunna  truly  enough,  and 
it  still  reckoned  thirty-three  ships  of  war; 
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but  instead  of  sweeping  the  Channel,  it 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  Cadiz.  There, 
when  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  it  web  met  by  the 
English  fleet,  who  at  once  gave  it  battle. 
"  This  sanguinary  engagement,"  says  M.  de 
Melito,  14  annihilated  the  French  navy,  which 
from  that  epoch  has  not  raised  its  head  again 
under  the  Imperial  rule,"  It  would  hardly  be 
believed  that  the  Moniteur  of  the  day  pre- 
served a  total  and  most  discreet  silence  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  so  great  a  catastrophe  as 
the  destruction  of  twenty-two  out  of  thirty- 
three  French  and  Spanish  men-of-war. 

As  far  as  the  Emperor  was  oonoerned,  the 
loss  of  his  fleet  affected  him  but  little.  It 
definitely  postponed  the  descent  on  England, 
a  project  which,  however  much  he  may  have 
wished  to  see  carried  out,  he  was,  probably, 
never  very  sanguine  of  succeeding  in;  but 
the  victory  of  Austerlitz  more  than  indemni- 
fied him,  by  the  halo  of  continental  glory  by 
which  it  environed  him. 
•  This  victory  and  the  loss  of  his  fleet  led 
him  to  direct  his  whole  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion to  aggrandizement  on  the  Continent. 

"He  meditated  (M.  de  Melito  tells  us) 
coming  to  Home,  assuming  there  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  West,  having  himself  again 
crowned  in  that  quality  by  the  Pope,  to  whom 
nothing  should  be  left  but  the  spiritual  power, 
with  a  subsidy  of  some  one  or  two  millions  ; 
in  fact  as  had  often  been  recommended  to 
him  by  Fontanes,  to  enact  the  part  of  Char- 
lemagne over  again.  These  propositions, 
without  having  been  officially  made  to  the 
Pope,  were  privately  disclosed  to  him.  But 
no  sooner  was  he  made  acquainted  with  them 
than  he  communicated  them  to  the  cardinals 
at  a  meeting  to  which  thev  were  all  convoked 
with  the  exception  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  This 
assembly  unanimously  declared  that  it  was 
better  to  die  than  to  live  under  such  harsh 
conditions,  and  the  Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  as  firm  as  it  was  moderate,  to  re- 
fuse his  consent." 

M.  de  Melito  was  with  Joseph  Bonaparte 
when  the  Prince  was  named  King  of  Naples. 
The  reign  was  inaugurated  by  a  curious  inci- 
dent—the capture  of  Capri  by  the  English. 

"  While  the  king  was  making  his  entrance 


of  an  insufficient  force  against  the  forts  that 
defend  Naples.  They  attacked  Capri  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  May,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  place.  The  small 
garrison  which  we  had  in  that  island  defended 
it  bravely.  The  captain  who  commanded  was 
killed,  and  the  survivors  surrounded  with  an 
honorable  capitulation." 

This  was  followed  up  by  a  descent  on  the 
coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Sainte-Euphemie,  be- 
tween Nicastro  and  Amato.    General  Rey- 
nier  occupied  the  height*  which  domi.iafj 
over  the  river,  hut  he  committed  the  error  of 
descending  thence  into  the  plain,  "  to  drive 
the  English  back  into  the  sea."   The  Eng- 
lish waited  to  receive  the  onslaught,  backed 
by  their  gun-boats.    "Our  troops  advanced 
with  their  customary  ardor,  but  they  were 
taken  aback  by  an  unexpected  movement 
made  by  the  English ;  the  front  ranks  were 
thrown  into  disorder,  end  falling  back  upon 
the  rear,  carried  them  away  with  them,  and 
we  were  completely  beaten."   This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  naive  account  of  a  defeat  that 
we  ever  perused.    The  art  of  giving  a  color- 
ing to  such  appears  to  have  been  long  ago 
exhausted,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  a 
greater  novelty,  which  is  the  art  of  giving'  to 
a  handful  of  men  the  credit  of  victories  won  by 
the  hard  fighting  of  thousands.    The  conse- 
quences, however,  of  General  Raynicrs  de- 
feat was  a  general  insurrection  throughout 
Calabria,  which  was  not  put  down  till  Mas- 
sena  arrived  with  forces  superior  to  those  of 
the  Italians,  led  by  such  men  as  Fra  Diavolo 
and  their  Sicilian  and  English  allies. 

M.  de  Melito,  in  his  quality  of  minister  of 
the  interior  and  chief  of  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration of  Naples,  "  assisted  "  at  the 
annual  ceremony  of  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  Saint  Januarius.  "  Bad  luck  ! "  he 
says,  "  to  the  man  who  at  that  moment 
should  have  allowed  the  slightest  manifesta- 
tion of  contempt  for  such  a  miserable  piece  of 
jugglery  to  escape,  or  who  should  have  per- 
mitted himself  to  express  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  miracle !  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob. 
The  second  volume  of  these  interesting 


jnt°  XaPlef'  the,  English  appeared  in  the  .  Memoirs  concludes  with  the  abdication  of 
Uttlf  with  three  ships  of  the  line  and  several  Joseph  and  the  succession  of  Murat  to  the 
frigates,  and  an  apprehension  was  entertained  thPJL  ne  v«,  l       ac   i    u        .  ,1" 
that  they  might  mar  the  festival  by  bombard-  thr0"e  °f  ^  P**  himSClf  " 

ing  the  city.  But  such  was  not  the  object  of  l)rePannS  f°  follow  Josel>n  into  new  countries 
their  movements :  they  had  a  more  serious  j  ~lne  Iberian  peninsula.  It  only  remains  for 
project  in  view  than  the  vain  demonstration  \  U8  t0  8a)'»       memoirs  like  these,  with  these 
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of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  the  Emperor's,  con- 
fidential friend  and  counsellor,  and  those  of 
M.  Guizot,  will  do  much  to  render  a  new  bi- 
ography of  Napoleon  a  desideratum.  It  is 
manifest,  that  including  even  Scott  and  Thiers, 
no  book  with  any  real  pretension  to  that 
character  exists  in  the  French,  English,  or 
any  other  language.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  most  mistaken  notion  that  M.  de  Melito*6 
opinion  of  Napoleon  is  not  deserving  of  much 
importance,  on  account  of  "  its  discoloration 
of  contempt."  Any  person  who  could  have 
imbibed  such  an  idea,  or  emitted  such  an 
opinion,  cannot  have  carefully  read,  certainly 
not  digested,  the  Memoirs  before  us.  M.  de 
Melito  was  pre-eminently  Bonapartist.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  civilians,  perhaps,  in 
France  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  ris- 
ing young  general ;  hence  was  he  also  enabled 
to  detect  the  ambitious  views  of  the  future 
Emperor  from  their  earliest  dawn.  He  may 
have  felt  some  partisanship  for  the  brothers, 
both  Joseph  and  Lucien,  but  he  never  appears 
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to  have  entertained  any  regret  either  for 
republic  or  for  monarchy.  It  has  been  said 
that  Napoleon's  councillors  professed  their 
chivalrous  devotion  for  him  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  and  retired  into  their  cabinets  to 
write  down  their  feelings  of  weariness,  envy, 
and  scorn.  So  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  with 
M.  de  Melito ;  admiring  the  man  as  he  un- 
doubtedly did,  and  carried  away  with  thou- 
sands of  others  by  his  force  of  character  and 
superiority  of  genius,  he  still  was  not  blind 
to  his  faults,  and  he  has  not  disguised  the 
latteV,  whilst  following  out  the  course  of  the 
former,  as  his  natural  and  legitimate  theme. 
But  "  of  discoloration  of  contempt"  there  is 
not  a  trace.  There  is  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  first  two  volumes  only  one  incident 
that  we  can  see  that  is  open  to  doubts  as  to 
discoloration  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  tiie  ac- 
count of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  and  19th 
Brumaire;  but  that  account  is  among  the  few 
that  were  acknowledgedly  obtained  at  second- 
hand. 


What  the  Braix  is  Like.— In  all  actions 
of  the  brain,  as  to  volition,  sensation,  &c.,  you 
will  find  there  is  in  the  normal  condition  of 
health  a  constant  production  of  a  force— call  it 
what  you  will — nerve  force — viz.,  nervosa,  or 
vis  vitale.  If  not  over  exerted  in  any  one  di- 
rection, well-balanced  health  is  the  result ;  but 
if  you  now  tire  yourselves  by  exercise  of  the 
body,  you  are  not  fit  for  the  labor  of  the  mind. 
If  you  are  exhausted  and  go  to  the  o|>era,  you 
do  not  enjoy  music  so  much  as  if  you  were 
fresh.  The  same  occurs  if  you  have  exerted 
yourself  mentally  by  writing,  you  feel  tired. 
This  amount  of  brain  force  is  a  constant  quan- 
tity, influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  system,  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
analogy  or  identity  existing  between  nerve 
force  and  electricity"  Still,  as  a  matter  of  illus- 
tration, if  yon  can  fancy  a  cerebral  "  charge  " 
equal  to  forty  for  the  entire  brain,  but  that  to 
dilate  the  chest  a  force  equal  to  twenty-two  is  re- 
quired, or  al>out  half,  then,  if  the  animal  is 
strong,  respiration  is  sustained,  but  if  weak,  the 
nervous  supply  is  less  than  this  amount,  and  the 
animal  sinks.  Now  suppose  we  take  the  parts 
separately,  and  take  away  the  brain  proper  or 
cerebral  lobes  in  very  weak  animals,  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  stoppage  of  respiration. — M.  Brotcn- 
&rjuard  in  DuUin  Medical  Press. 


Rachel  and  the  Marseillaise. — At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  of  the  24th  of  February, 


Mademoiselle  Rachel  resided  near  the  Porte 
Maillot.  To  enter  Paris  she  was  obliged  to 
make  her  way  through  armed  groups,  who  en- 
deavored to  keep  their  zeal  at  boiling  pitch  by 
singing  the  epidemical  "Marseillaise."  The 
contagion  communicated  itself  to  Mademoiselle 
Rachel,  who  was  going  into  Paris  with  Made- 
moiselle Louise  Collet.  She  commenced  sing- 
ing in  the  carriage,  giving  the  hymn  with  the 
same  intonation  with  which  she  afierwards 
brought  it  out  on  the  stage.  *'  One  felt  in  tho 
air,"  said  Mademoiselle  Louise  Collet,  when  she 
related  the  incident  to  Beranger,  "  like  a  mighty 
breath  of  hope  that  bore  along  with  it  all  youth- 
ful hearts."  "  I  greatly  fear,"  replied  Beran- 
ger,  who  was  no  longer  young,  and  who  had  as 
much  good  sense  as  genius,  "  I  greatly  fear  we 
have  been  made  to  tumble  down  the  "stairs  wo 
should  have  walked  down."— Memoirs  of  Undid. 

LONGWOOD,    AM)    THE    To.Mll    OF  NvPO- 
LSOK. — The  St.  Helena  Herald  of  tho  4th  of 
I  March  contains  an  ordinance  of  the  governor, 
|  granting  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his 
I  heirs  in  perpetuity,  the  lands  forming  the  >itcs 
of  Longwood  and*  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  1.  The 
lands  in  Napoleon's  Vale,  where  the  tomb  is  sit- 
uated, comprise  about  twenty-three  acres,  while 
those    of  Longwood   comprise    about  three. 
|  They  recently  belonged  to  private  owners,  and 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Crown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  transfer,  at  a  cost  of  XI, 600 
I  for  tho  tomb,  and  £3,500  for  the  house. 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
THE  WILD-FOWL  HUNTER. 
At  a  distance  of  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  a  little  river  of 
Normandy  which  loses  itself  in  a  marshy 
delta  before  reaching  the  sea,  is  the  village  of 
Maisy,  built,  like  most  of  its  contemporaries 
in  the  same  province  that  are  on  the  coast,  so 
that  the  sea  at  high  tide  washes  the  thresholds 
of  the  houses.    A  mile  beyond  this  village 
again,  in  the  direction  of  Isigny,  renowned 
for  its  butter,  is  a  farm  called  La  Cochardiere, 
which  in  the  year  1820  belonged  to  one  Jean 
Montplet. 

Jean  Montplet  from  a  cowherd  had  become 
a  farmer  and  grazier,  and  was  reputed  worth 
some  500,000  fr.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and 
had  been  left  with  an  onlv  son,  at  once  his 
comfort  and  his  misery.  Alain  Montplet  was 
allowed  to  do  precisely  as  he  liked,  and  the 
consequence  was  that,  when  at  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Saint- 
Lo,  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  was 
so  itterly  unsuited  to  his  habits  that  his 
health  gave  way,  and  his  father  was  obliged 
to  let  him  return  to  his  old  pastimes,  seeking 
bird's-nests  in  the  downs,  or  buffeting  the  sea 
waves ;  for,  as  a  mere  child,  Alain  was  re- 
nowned as  a  swimmer.  He  had  become,  in- 
deed, partly  amphibious,  and  was  as  much  at 
home  in  the  sea  as  on  land. 

There  lived  at  this  period  of  our  history, 
somewhere  about  1830,  in  a  tumble-down, 
isolated  hut  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  an 
aged  hunter  of  wild-flowl.  No  one  knew 
who  he  was  or  whence  he  came.  He  had 
arrived  some  twenty  years  before  from  the 
Manchc,  with  his  fowling-piece  on  his  shoul- 
der and  his  game-bag  by  his  side,  and  he  had 
installed  himself  in  the  deserted  hut.  He 
did  no  harm  to  any  one,  lived  by  the  produce 
of  his  sport,  and  was  left  to  follow  his  wild 
and  dangerous  avocation  undisturbed.  Like 
a  Montmorency  or  a  Coucy,  he  was  known  by 
the  name  of  his  property — Le  Gabion. 

The  ubiquitous  and  inexhaustible  Alexandre 
Dumas  would  have  us  believe  that  ho  was 
once  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Calvados,  and 
that  he  was  sheltered  for  the  night  in  this 
sea-side  cabin.  It  was  not  tenanted  at  that 
time  by  "  Le  Gabion,"  but  by  Alain  Montplet, 
who  had  grown  up  a  man,  and  had  succeeded 
the  old  huntsman  in  his  property  and  his  ad- 
venturous career.  How  this  came  to  pass 
was,  however,  best  known  to  a  friend  of  his, 


M.  Cherville,  the  narrator  of  that  admirable 
story  "  The  Enchanted  Hare.*  M.  Cherville, 
we  arc  told,  also  penned  the  equally  interest- 
ing history  of  Alain  Montplet,  the  Chasseur 
de  Sauvagine,  as  the  romancer  calls  him  ;  the 
only  omission  he  made  was  the  dot  over  the 
41  i."  A.  Dumas  supplied  it.  This,  to  mystify 
the  reader,  or  as  a  sop  to  those  who  give 
credit  for  all  to  his  colleagues  and  none  to 
himself,  is,  he  avers,  all  that  he  did  towards 
editing  the  romance  with  the  above  title. 

Le  Gabion  was  for  some  time  the  tutor  of 
Alain  Montplet.  He  taught  him  how  to  lay 
in  ambuscade  at  night  for  wild-duck,  how  to 
wait  till  a  snipe  had  made  its  third  curve  be- 
fore he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  never  to  fire 
at  any  wild-fowl  till  he  could  see  its  eye. 

But  even  this  exciting  shore  life  did  not 
satisfy  the  ardent  nature  of  the  youth.  As 
time  elapsed  new  wants  made  themselves 
felt.  He  would  attend  all  the  fairs  of  La 
Manche  and  Calvados  to  procure  wherewithal 
to  win  the  favor  of  beauty,  and  after  his 
shooting,  fishing,  and  swimming  expeditions 
he  would  stand  treat  to  all  his  male  acquaint- 
ances at  public  houses.  His  father  was  lib- 
eral, but  the  rate  at  which  Alain  lived  terri- 
fied even  him.  He  was  obliged  to  put  a 
limit  to  his  extravagance  by  stopping  the  sup- 
plies. But  this  only  made  Alain  get  into 
debt.  When  the  creditors  applied  to  Jean 
Montplet  he  discharged  their  bills,  but  he  ad- 
vertised in  the  departmental  paper  that  he 
would  pay  no  more.  The  resolve  was  heroic, 
but  it  failed  in  its  effect. 

Wherever  a  young  man  with  prospects  is 
concerned  there  are  persons  who  will  advance 
him  money,  even  if  they  cannot  be  paid  by 
father  or  son.  They  look  to  the  property, 
and  can  calculate  almost  to  a  nicety  when  it 
will  fall  into  their  hands.  There  was  such  a 
man  to  be  found  even  in  so  insignificant  a 
place  f>s  Maisy.  This  man's  name  was  Thomas 
Langot,  but  he  was  more  commonly  called 
Le  Bancroche,'for  he  was  lame  and  deformed. 
The  son  of  a  fisherman,  Langot  had  spent  his 
life  in  making  money.  It  was  the  only  means 
by  which  he  felt  he  could  retort  ujion  the 
world  for  the  spite  which  he  bore  it.  He 
had  gone  to  Paris  with  two  five-franc  pieces 
in  his  pocket.  He  there  became  shoe-black, 
messenger,  and  finally  a  dealer  in  old  clothes. 
The  latter  business  he  pursued  steadily  for 
ten  years.  He  had  only  one  object  in  view, 
and  he  never  lost  sight  of  it.    He  never 
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spent  one  sou  in  procuring  aught  but  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  end  of  the 
ten  years  he  returned  to  Maisy  the  owner  of 
15,000  fr.  He  returned,  as  he  went,  on  foot, 
and  in  appearance  a  pauper.  He  even 
sought  and  obtained  hospitality  at  La  Cochar- 
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they  left  but  little  for  the  spendthrift,  but  it 
was  enough  to  induce  him  to  go  and  see  the 
metropolis — the  capital  of  the  world  to  every 
true  provincial.  Langot  encouraged  his  pro- 
ceeding there ;  the  more  rapidly  Alain  spent 
his  money,  the  better  for  him  ;  and  as  to  the 


dierc,  which  lie  left  to  take  possession  of  an  poor  father,  heart-broken  by  the  loss  of  his 


old  ruinous  habitation,  the  repairs  of  which 
he  set  about  effecting  himself.  This  accom- 
plished, he  opened  a  kind  of  grocery  and 
generul  store,  but  his  chief  business  was  from 
the  beginning  directed  in  that  channel  in 
which  shame  for  the  transaction  is  the  safe- 
guard for  the  discretion  of  the  borrower. 

It  was  in  such  hands  that  Alain  Moutplet 
fell  as  naturally  as  a  lark  takes  to  a  mirror. 
Langot  had  long  had  his  eye  upon  him,  and 
speculated  as  to  where  his  education  and 
habits  would  lead  him.  He  advanced  him 
money,  and  accepted  his  recognizances.  As 
a  means  of  payment,  he  recommended  the 
youth  to  claim  the  maternal  portion  of  the 
property.  Alain  for  the  first  time  shuddered 
as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  viper.  He  was 
thoughtless,  but  not  bad  at  heart,  and  the 
idea  of  really  injuring  his  parent  had  never 
crossed  his  mind.  He  therefore  for  a  time 
rejected  the  idea  as  not  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  But  necessity  has  no  laws,  his 
demands  must  be  satisfied,  new  loans  were 
effected,  Langot  became  more  pressing. 
The  young  man,  driven  to  desperation, 
asked  for  his  share  of  the  property.  The 
farmer,  exasperated  at  this  last  act  of  in- 
gratitude, cursed  his  son  and  forbade  him  the 
house. 

Alain  repaired  in  this  conjuncture  to  the 
Tillage  Shylock,  who  was  not  at  that  moment 
in  the  best  of  humors.  The  mayor  of  the 
place  had  been  interceding  in  favor  of  a 
niece,  whose  husband,  a  fisherman,  had  lately 
perished  ;  and  Langot,  out  of  respect  for  his 
own  criminality,  which  it  was  so  necessary  to 
cover  with  a  veil  of  decency,  had  been  obliged 
to  receive  the  widow  Jeanne-Marie  and  her 
orphan  son  into  his  house. 

Langot  recommended  the  young  man  to 
go  to  law  with  his  father,  and  he  did  so. 
The  father,  in  his  immeasurable  grief,  divided 
his  property  into  two  pares ;  one  part  he 
turned  into  money,  and  the  proceeds  he 
handed  over  to  a  designing  attorney  of 
Isigny,  Richard  by  name,  and  to  whom  Alain 
Montplet  had  been  introduced  by  the  usurer. 

Between  the  two — usurer  and  attorney — 
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wife,  and  stiil  more  so  at  the  ingratitude  of 
his  son,  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  La 
Cochardiere,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  that 
he  would  never  come  out  again  a  living  man. 

Alain  was,  in  the  mean  time,  leading  a  joy- 
ous life  in  Paris  with  the  crowns  of  Jean 
Montplet.  It  is  not  our  object  here  to  de- 
scribe that  life ;  the  career  of  prodigals  is  9 
always  the  same, — "  la  table,  le  jeu,  les 
femmes."  Alain  passed  a  year  in  Paris  ;  if 
you  divided  four  months  for  the  Maison  d'Or, 
four  months  for  Frascati,  and  four  months  for 
the  quartier  Breda,  you  would  have  the  topo- 
graphical history  of  his  life  during  that  year. 

A  spoiled  child,  accustomed  as  a  youth  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  with  coarse,  vulgar 
manners,  Alain  was  sure  to  pick  up  many 
quarrels  in  the  capital.  Two  of  these  en- 
tailed serious  results. 

The  first  occurred  at  a  ball  at  the  Opera. 
Being  drunk,  he  struck  a  young  man  who 
had  given  his  arm  to  a  lady  whose  favors  he 
was  himself  seeking  to  win.  At  seven  o'clock 
next  morning  Alain  was  woke  up  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  two  gentlemen  wished  to 
see  him.  He  only  grumbled.  He  had 
supped  afterwards  at  the  Maison  d'Or,  and 
had  forgotten  the  ball  at  the  Opera,  the  lady, 
and  the  quarrel.  The  strangers  civilly  re- 
minded him  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  They 
politely  insinuated  that  things  were  not  done 
in  Paris  as  at  Maisy;  that  M.  Hector  de 
Ravennes  recognized  the  superior  strength  of 
the  young  countryman,  but  he  claimed  his 
revenge  in  his  own  fashion,  and  M.  Alain 
Montplet  was  invited  to  find  two  witnesses, 
and  to  be  at  nine  the  next  morning  in  the 
Alluc  de  la  Muette.  He  could  bring  his 
swords,  his  adversary  would  bring  his.  They 
would  draw  lots  as  to  which  should  be  used. 

A  light  gradually  burst  upon  the  intellect 
of  the  young  man  as  the  explanation  pro- 
ceeded ;  he  felt  that  it  was  a  serious  matter, 
and  that  his  life  was  concerned.  Above  all, 
he  had  never  handled  a  sword,  and  the  pros- 
pect, therefore,  of  a  combat  with  such  wea- 
pons was  not  inviting.  He  had  not  even 
practised  with  pistols,  but  he  was  an  excellent 
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shot  with  a  gun ;  a  pistol  came  nearest  to  it, 
and  he  proposed  pistols.  Hut  thereupon  it 
was  observed  to  him  that  he  had  given  the 
blow,  and  the  choice  of  weapons  lay  with  the 
party  insulted.  Alain  had  no  alternative  hut 
to  seek  for  two  friends.  lie  was  not  long  in 
finding  them.  Most  people  have  less  repug- 
nance to  act  as  seconds  than  as  principals  in 
a  duel.  He  consulted  them  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  in  such  a  dilemma.  Their  counsel 
was  to  go  at  once  to  a  certain  Grisier,  maitre 
d'armes,  F*aubourg  Montmartre,  No.  4,  who 
gave  what  he  himself  designated  as  lessons 
of  defence. 

t  Alain  was  as  obstinate  with  the  professor 
as  he  was  with  every  one  else.  M.  Grisier 
intimated  that  M.  Hector  dc  Ravennes,  upon 
seeing  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  fencing, 
would  not  assassinate  him,  he  would  simply 
wound  him,  and,  if  he  would  abide  by  his  in- 
structions, he  might  even  make  it  a  scratch. 
But  Alain  insisted  upon  being  taught  to  place 
himself  on  guard  in  a  scientific  manner.  He 
did  not  care,  he  said,  if  he  was  killed,  so  long 
as  he  was  not  laughed  at  for  his  ignorance. 
«  Well,  it  will  be  a  pity  if  he  kills  you,"  said 
the  dabbler  in  foils ;  "  let  us  try  a  little." 

Thanks  to  his  rustic  muscles,  Alain  was 
able  to  take  a  lesson  of  three  hours 's  dura- 
tion, and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he 
could  put  himself  on  guard  as  if  he  had  had 
ten  years  of  a  salle  d'armes.  From  the  fenc- 
ing-master's he  went  .to  Devisme's,  where  he 
purchased  two  swords,  of  the  description  vul- 
garly known  as  colichemardes. 

44  The  next  morning,  at  eight,  he  was  up 
and  dressed,  awaiting  his  friends. 

44  They  came  in  a  hack,  bringing  with  them 
a  young  surgeon,  their  friend. 

M  At  a  quarter  before  nine,  Montplet,  his 
two  witnesses,  and  the  surgeon,  entered  into 
the  AH6e  de  la  Muette. 

"  The  appointment  was  for  nine  o'clock. 

44  At  five  minutes  before  nine  a  carriage 
made  its  appearanee  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 

"  It  came  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

u  Three  young  men  got  out  of  the  carriage. 

44  These  three  young  men  were  M.  Hector 
de  Ravennes  and  the  young  men  who  had 
wailed  the  day  previously  upon  M.  Alain 
Montplet.  Witnesses  and  adversaries  saluted 
one  qnother  courteously. 

"Then  the  witnesses  met,  examined  the 
weapons,  recognized  their  efficiency,  and 
tossed  a  louis  in  the  air  for  the  choice. 

"  The  witnesses  of  Alain  Montplet  won  the 
choice.  They  naturally  selected  the  swords 
purchased  at  Devisme's. 


44  One  of  the  witnesses  presented  them,  the 
one  crossed  over  the  other,  to  M.  de  Ila- 
vennes. 

"  He  took  one,  the  other  remained  for 
Alain  Montplet. 

44  M.  de  Kavenncs  took  the  sword  and  tried 
its  metal  on  his  boot. 

"  Then  turning  to  his  witnesses : 

44  4  It  is  an  excellent  sword,'  he  said, 4 1  pre- 
fer it  to  my  own.' 

44  4  Permit  me  then,  sir,'  said  Alain  Mont- 
plet, 4  before  we  know  what  we  shall  each  do 
with  the  one  we  hold,  that.  I  present  you  with 
the  pair.' 

44  M.  dc  Ravennes  bowed  without  answer- 
ing. The  blow  he  had  received  weighed  too 
heavily  upon  him  to  permit  him  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  civil. 

44  One  of  the  witnesses  brought  the  two 
points  of  the  swords  in  contact,  and  as  the 
ground  had  been  fairly  allotted  in  respect  to 
the  sun,  he  took  a  step  backwards,  saying : 

44  4  Go  on,  gentlemen  V 

44  Alain  Montplet,  unmindful  of  the  profes- 
sor's lesson,  placed  himself  on  guard,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  match  for  M.  de  Ravennes. 

44  And  as  M.  Grisier  had  forewarned  him, 
this  academical  attitude  was  his  ruin. 

M.  de  Ravennes  took  a  step  backwards. 

44  4  What  did  you  tell  me,'  he  said  address- 
ing his  witnesses, 4  that  monsieur  had  never 
used  a  sword  ?  Why  he  has  a  guard  like 
Saint  George's ! ' 

44  Then  assuming  the  defensive  himself,  he 
added : 

44  4  It  is  a  pity ;  I  intended  only  to  wound 
him.    I  shall  be  obliged  to  kill  him.J 

"  The  contact  of  steel  was  heard,  a  moment 
afterwards  M.  de  Ravennes's  sword  was  seen 
to  glide  like  a  snake,  its  owner  striking,  and 
recovering  himself  in  less  time  than  lightning 
takes  to  shine  and  go  out. 

44  Alain  Montplct's  shirt  was  bathed  in 
blood,  but  he  remained  upright ;  it  seemed  as 
if  one  blow  did  not  suffice  to  tumble  down 
the  colossus.  Hut  quickly  a  red  froth  came 
to  his  lips,  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  let  fall 
his  sword,  and  his  feet  giving  way  beneath 
him,  he  fell,  like  an  oak  beneath  the  axe  of 
the  woodsman. 

44  The  witnesses  beheld  the  fall  of  the  young 
man  with  the  emotion  which  is  generally  ex- 
perienced at  such  scenes. 

44  Then  turning  round  and  addressing  the 
four  together : 

44  4  Gentlemen,' said  M.  de  Ravennes, '  have 
I  acted  as  a  man  of  honor  ? ' 

44  4  Yes,'  answered  the  four  witnesses,  as 
with  one  voice. 

44  4  Could  I  act  otherwise,  after  such  an 
insult  as  that  I  received?' 

44  4  No,'  was  the  same  unanimous  reply. 
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**»  In  that  case,  may  the  blood  that  is  spilt  j  in  Paris  by  gambling.  So  he  repaired  with 
fall  on  the  head  of  the  provoker.'  his  twenty-five  louis  to  the  nearest  gambling 


"  The  S5?f  ^  w  5"  ll the  wi*h  wo^ld  house  he  was  acquainted  with.  Arrived  there, 
soon  be  fulh.led,  and  M  de  Ravennes getting  he  nt  down  gfc  R  uh,e  ^  a  offi 

into  his  carnage  with  his  friends,  left  Alain 

Montplet,  motionless  as  a  dead  body,  in  the 

hands  of  his  two  friends  and  of  the  young 


surgeon. 

Messrs.  Cherville-Dumas  do  not  tell  us  if 
the  Hector  of  the  Opera  ball  took  away  the 
colichemardes  with  him.  As  to  Alain  Mont- 
plet, after  baring  had  blood  let  pretty  freely, 
he  was  removed  to  the  pavillion  de  Madrid, 
the  guardian  of  which  is  so  accustomed  to 
incidents  of  the  same  kind  that  he  has  always 
a  room  ready. 

Alain  Montplet's  wound  was  not,  however, 
fatal,  although  the  sword  had  penetrated  the 
lung,  and,  thanks  to  a  young  and  vigorous 


half-Italian,  half-Polish,  who  had  often  played 
against  him,  but  with  uniform  good  luck. 
This  time,  the  idea  of  the  last  twenty-five 
louis  being  at  stake,  made  Alain  unusually 
sensitive.  He  thought  that  his  antagonist 
was  not  playing  fairly. 

44  Of  the  twenty-five  louis  there  already  re- 
mained only  fifteen,  and  he  risked  them  upon 
one  hand. 

**  The  officer  turned  up  the  king  of  clubs. 
44  Neither  he  nor  his  adversary  had  as  yet 
taken  up  their  cards. 

"  Alain  Montplet  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
antagonist's  cards. 

The  cards  must  not  be  touched,'  said  the 


constitution,  he  was  on  his  legs  again  in  three  officer. 

weeks,  and  as  well  as  ever  in  a  month.  " 1  Excuse  me,  sir,'  replied  Alain,  •  but  if 

But  his  mind  became  possessed  with  an  )'ou  h.nve  ,not  thre*  lnimP8  in  vour  fiv*  cards 

idea  from  that  time  forward,  which  was  ao  i  ?  *™  fc  make  my  apologies 

beforehand.' 

44  *  And  if  I  have  three  trumps  in  my  five 

observed  the  officer,  in  a  tone  of 


strong  that  it  almost  excluded  all  others. 
His  funds  were  getting  low.  Langot  had 
positively  refused  to  provide  for  his  extrava- 
gance any  longer ;  in  fact,  he  had,  according 
to  the  usurer's  view  of  the  matter,  eaten  up 
his  share  of  his  patrimony,  and  he  felt  that 
if  he  left  Paris  without  having  given  back  to 
a  Parisian  as  much  as  he  had  received,  he 
should  have  what  they  called  in  the  provinces 
"  le  dernier  "  of  it  Now  Alain  particularly 
flattered  himself  with  never  having  the  last 
of  a  thing. 

He  applied  accordingly  to  M.  Grisier,  to 
ascertain  in  how  long  a  time  he  might  expect, 
with  assiduity,  to  become  as  skilful  in  the  use 
of  the  sword  as  M.  de  Ravennes. 

44  Two  years,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  and 
then  you  must  work  very  hard  indeed." 

"I  must  take  to  the  pistol,  then,"  said 
Alain.    44  I  can  learn  that  in  eight  days." 


cards?" 
defiance. 

11 '  Then  not  onlv  I  should  not  make  apolo- 
gies to  vou,'  said  Alain,  *  but  I  should  say  ' 

"  *  What  would  you  say  ?  '  thundered  the 
officer. 

M  Alain  turned  over  the  cards. 

44  The  officer's  hand  contained  the  queen, 
the  knave,  and  the  ten  of  trum|>s. 

"  '  I  should  say,'  persisted  Alain,  4  that  you 
are  a  cheat.' 

"The  officer  took  up  the  cards,  and  threw 
them  nt  Alain's  face. 

" '  Good  ! '  said  the  latter ;  4  who  touches 
strikes,  and  he  who  is  struck  has  the  choice 
of  arms;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to 
Maisy,  but  I  shall  not  take  44  le  dernier  "  with 
me.,h 

The  quarrel 


lad  caused  a  commotion,  a 

group  had  assembled,  and  before  the  parlies 

!  separated  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
So  he  j  umped  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  Gos-  the  nexl  morni     ^  ^    ^  M  ^ 

sets  shootmg-gallery  and  there  he  worked  ha(J  ^         the  ^  de  Jft 

Muette.  He  wished  to  have  his  revenge 
where  he  had  been  himself  defeated. 


purpose 

he  was  able  to  go  through  the  performances  of 
an  expert,  tumble  over  an  egg,  break  a  pipe, 
and  double  and  triple  his  balls.  Unfortu- 
nately the  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  re- 
venge did  not  present  itself.  He  had  received 
the  last  twenty-five  louis  that  Langot  would 
send  him.  He  began  to  think  that  he  should 
return  to  Maisy  with  44  le  dernier."  He  de- 
termined, under  such  a  conjuncture,  to  try  if 
he  could  not  prolong  the  period  of  his  stay 


44  At  eight  o'clock  they  were  on  the  ground. 

44  The  pistols,  when  examined,  were  found 
to  fulfil  all  necessary  conditions. 

"  It  was  decided  that  the  adversaries  should 
place  themst»ve8  at  a  distance  of  forty  paces, 
and  walk  the  one  upon  the  other. 

44  Each  was  to  stop  after  having  advanced 
ten  jmces.  The  real  distance  then  was  twenty 
yards. 
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«  In  the  case  of  a  duel  the  paces  are  of  I  Alain  had  no  idea  that  he  had  borrowed  so 


three  feet. 

"  The  adversaries  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance agreed  upon. 

"  The  pistols  were  loaded  by  a  '  garcon  de 
tir  1  [the  attendant  at  a  shooting-gallery],  and 
one  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each. 

"Then  stepping  back,  the  two  witnesses 


much,  but  there  were  the  bills  there  to  prove 
the  fact,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  hand 
over  La  Cochardiere  to  his  pitiless  creditor,  and 
to  walk  forth  into  the  world— beggared,  with- 
out a  sou. 

The  ill-regulated,  passionate   temper  of 


who  handed  the  pistols  to  the  two  antagonists  Alain  Montplet  was  little  suited  to  such  a 

said  at  the  same  moment :  reverse  of  fortune.    He  sought  the  solitude 

"  '  March ! '  of  the  sea-shore  to  devour  his  anger.  He 

"At  this  word  of  command,  Alain  and  the  roUed  h;mMlf  on  the  san(1  in  a  paroxysm  of 


officer  advanced  towards  one  another. 

«  At  the  end  of  ten  paces,  each  raised  his 
pistol  and  fired. 

u  Only  one  explosion  was  heard 


desperation,  and,  luckily  for  him,  tears  of 
vexation  came  to  his  relief,  or  the  end  might 
j  have  been  prompt  and  dismal.    He  got  up  a 


"  Alain  staggered,  but  retained  his  feet.  calmer,  if  not  a  better  man,  and  mechanically 
"  The  officer  turned  twice  round  upon  him-  he  took  the  way  to  the  hut  which  had  l>een 


self,  and  then  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 

"  Each  second  ran  to  his  principal. 

« Alain  had  received  his  antagonist's  ball 
on  his  chin  ;  it  had  flattened  tbere,  as  if  it  had 
struck  a  sheet  of  iron. 

"  The  bone  was  laid  bare  but  not  broken. 

"  The  force  of  the  blow  had,  however,  made 
him  stagger. 


for  so  many  years  his  head-quarters  when 
shooting  wild-fowl.  As  he  approached  he 
heard  Pavilion,  the  old  sportsman's  dog,  howl- 
ing in  an  ominous  manner.  The  sound  was 
in  harmony  with  his  feelings.  Had  it  been 
the  voice  of  a  man  in  distress,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  turned  aside.    Impelled  by  the 


"  The  officer  had  been  shot  right  through  :  mstinct.  of  curiosity,  he  advanced  to  the  door, 
the  heart.  I  and  lifted  up  the  latch.    The  dog  recognized 

"  He  was  killed  dead  |  h|     b    d;d       cpase  .    j     briou8  howling. 

"•Ihereis  no  great  harm !    said  he  four  »  * 


witnesses.  '  It  is  only  one  swindler  the  less, 
that  is  all.'" 

The  same  evening  Alain  sold  his  watch, 
and  the  next  day  he  started  on  his  way  to 
Maisy.  He  had  been  two  years  in  Paris,  and 
in  those  two  years  he  had  managed  to  make 


Alain  called  le  Perc  Gabion  by  name,  for 
night  had  come  on,  and  within  the  hut  all 
was  in  utter  darkness.  Obtaining  no  answer, 
he  groped  his  way  to  the  old  man's  bed-side, 
and  he  found  that  he  was  there,  but  he  was 
motionless,  and  he  felt  at  once  that  he  must 


away  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  \  be  asleep  or  dead.  The  fire  in  the  chimney 
francs.  Yet  he  was,  like  all  prodigal  sons,  ™s  out,  but  the  cinders  were  still  hot.  Alain 
kindly  received  at  home.    Jean  Montplet  only  ™  "  «l  home' if  "ot  morc  "J  nt  the 

saw  his  son,  and  was  willing  to  ignore  the  un-  but  than  at  his  La  Cochard.cre.  He  soon 
grateful  spendthrift.  Nor  did  the  latter  com-  collected  some  dry  reeds  and  bus  of  wreck, 
municate  to  his  father  the  ruinous  extent  of  and,  blowing  with  his  mouth,  got  up  a  flame, 
his  obligations  to  Langot.  The  father  onlv .  By  the  tremulous  light  thus  produced  Alain 
saw  that  he  was  melancholy,  and  proposed  once  more  approached  the  bed.  The  aged 
marriage  as  a  relief.    But  upon  that  subject  j  bunt er  of  wild-fowl  was  really  dead.  The 


Alain  was  as  obstinate  as  upon  most  others. 
His  knowledge  of  women  had  been  limited 
to  a  class,  and  he  confounded  the  sex  in 
his  reprobation  of  individuals.  While  the 
question  was  being  still  mooted,  however, 
by  the  old  man,  whose  only  wish  was  to 
see  his  son  settled,  Jean  Montplet  was  sud- 
denly called  away  to  his  fathers  by  a  violent 
attack  of  gout.     The  village  Shylock  then 


dog  was  licking  his  face. 

Alexandre  Dumas  entertains  some  very  un- 
comfortable notions  upon  the  subject  of  death, 
which  are  worthy  of  psychological  analysis 
by  the  able  author  of  "  Thanatos  Athanatos." 
With  Dumas  it  is  always  the  mysterious,  the 
unknown,  that  is  brought  prominently  for- 
ward. According  to  him,  even  the  vicious 
and  hardened  Alain  Montplet  fell  on  his 


came  down  upon  the  property  like  a  wolf  knee,  before  death    "  There  is,"  he  says,  "a 


upon  the  fold.  He  was  armed  with  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  titles,  establishing  his 
claim  to  some  eighty-seven  thousand  francs. 


majesty  in  death  that  curbs  the  brow  of  the 
most  obdurate,  the  knees  of  the  most  stiff- 
necked  :  it  is  the  majesty  of  the  unknown  !  " 
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When  Alain  passed  the  night  by  the  fire- 
side, feeding  the  lurid  flame  with  reeds  and 
sticks,  Dumas  says : 

"He  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  studying 
that  great  enigma  which  will  be  for  ever  un- 
known to  men  :  What  is  death  ?  " 

The  morning  light  betrayed  a  paper  lying 
on  the  table.  It  was  a  kind  of  testamentary 
document,  which  threw  no  light  on  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  old  hunter.  But  it  requested 
whoever  should  first  come  in  to  bury  his  corpse 
in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  that  he  had  loved 
so  well,  and  if  he  was  in  want  of  it,  he  might 
inherit  his  hut.  This  was  just  the  thing  for 
Alain  ;  he  took  a  spade  and  dug  a  hole  at  one 
of  the  old  hunter's  favorite  stations,  and  then 
he  went  l>ack  to  fetch  the  body.  The  dog 
followed  it  to  the  grave,  and  then  returned  to 
the  hut  with  Alain.  He  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  man  who  had 
buried  his  late  master  must  be  his  future  one. 
As  for  Alain,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  am  ru- 
ined, without  a  home,  without  a  friend ;  I  can- 
not kill  myself ;  I  will  accept  the  home  which 
Providence  sends  me,  and  I  will  for  the  future 
be  simply  a  hunter  of  wild-fowl." 

Alain  Moutplet  hated  mankind  and  woman- 
kind alike.  With  the  exception  of  his  own 
parent,  whom  he  had  never  known  how  to  ap- 
preciate, he  had  only  known  the  vicious  and 
the  reprobate  of  both  sexes,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  which  he  despised 
most.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  new 
career  which  he  proposed  to  himself  had  one 
great  comfort — he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  humanity,  beyond  the  dealer  in  wild-fowl 
from  Isigny. 

All  that  remained  to  Alain*  at  this  moment, 
besides  his  gun  and  clothes,  were  a  few  jewels. 
He  went  to  Isigny  and  disposed  of  these,  and 
with  the  proceeds  he  bought  a  bed,  a  table, 
four  chairs,  some  kitchen  utensils,  a  shooting 
costume,  and  powder  and  shot  sufficient  for  a 
year's  consumption.  He  had  resolved  that 
his  visits  to  Isigny  or  to  Maisy  should  be  as 
few  and  as  far  between  as  the  visits  of— what 
he  was  not — an  angel. 

Once  comfortably  installed  in  his  lonely  hut, 
Alain  gave  himself  up  with  ardor  to  his  new 
profession.  The  exposure  and  exercise,  the 
long  walks  and  still  longer  night-watches, 
kept  his  mind  from  gloomy  thoughts,  and  fa- 
tigue enabled  him  to  obtain  repose  when 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  worried  by  the 


memory  of  the  past.  He  would  pass  whole 
weeks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire,  would  sleep 
there,  eat  there,  live  there  for  weeks  together, 
shooting  snipe,  curlew,  plovers,  and  other 
birds  by  day,  and  at  night  lie  in  wait  for  wid- 
geon, teal,  and  duck. 

Time  passed  on  in  this  way  till  November, 
1841,  came  round,  and  Alain  prepared  to  go 
and  look  out  for  the  night  on  the  so-called 
"  Eastern  Sands,"  which  were  about  two 
leagues  beyond  Maisy.  It  was  a  gloomy, 
threatening-looking  evening,  and  after  he  had 
put  on  his  great  boots,  his  south-wester,  and 
his  well-oiled  canvas  coat,  after  he  had  taken 
up  his  long  fowling-piece,  cast  his  night-cloak 
over  his  shoulder,  and  gone  forth  with  Pavil- 
ion, who  never  forgot  to  visit  his  old  master's 
grave,  he  saw  that  there  would  be  a  storm. 
The  wind  kept  rushing  from  various  points  by 
fits  and  starts,  the  waves  were  long  and  deep 
— rising  gradually  mountains  high.  The  sky 
was  dark,  with  a  blood-red  streak. 

Alain  had  to  pass  by  Maisy,  and  when  do- 
ing so  he  found  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place  assembled  on  the  beach. 
The  women  were  for  the  most  part  on  their 
knees,  praying.  The  men  were  busy  bringing 
down  a  boat  on  rollers  upon  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  launch  it  through  the  breakers. 
Langot  was  among  the  spectators,  and  he 
seemed  even  more  anxious  than  the  rest. 
Three  fishing-boats  had  gone  out  that  fatal 
evening,  and  Langpt  was  peculiarly  interested 
in  more  than  one.  But  if  the  old  usurer  was 
vexed,  the  young  widow  Jeanne-Marie,  who 
was  there  too,  was  in  perfect  despair.  Under 
the  pretext  that  he  could  not  feed  idle  mouths, 
Langot  had  sent  her  only  son,  still  a  mere 
boy,  on  board  of  one  of  those  very  fishing-boats 
not  many  days  back. 

The  arrival  of  Alain  Montplet  amidst  this 
anxious  group  was  variously  viewed.  Some 
thought  he  could  best  say  if  the  tempest  was 
likely  to  last,  and  if  the  boats  could  live  in  the 
sea,  or  gain  the  shore.  Others  looked  upon  him 
with  distrust,  as  a  sort  of  bird  of  ill  omen. 
Among  the  latter  was  Langot,  who,  rendered 
superstitious  by  terror,  positively  looked  upon 
his  appearance  as  the  signal  for  some  impend- 
ing and  irretrievable  disaster.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say,  that  the  wild  man  of  the 
shore  bore  no  kindlier  feeling  to  the  cunning 
Shylock  of  the  village,  nor  did  he  attempt  in 
any  way  to  conceal  his  hatred.    As  he  looked 
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at  his  successor  at  the  Cochardiere,  his  eyes, 
indeed,  lighted  up  with  the  flames  of  the  angry 
passions  that  burnt  within. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  the  men  had  got 
down  the  boat  to  the  borders  of  the  ocean, 
the  women  were  still  in  the  agony  of  anxiety, 
when  a  voice  was  heard  through  the  wind  and 
the  storm.  It  was  that  of  Alain  Montplet,  who 
had  continued  his  route  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. 

"  To  the  rescue,  all !  ■  shouted  the  hunter; 
"  they  are  on  the  coast,  on  the  bank  of  Pleine- 
seve!" 

Everyone  rushed  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Jeanne-Marie  at  the  head,  her  golden  tresses 
loose  in  the  wind,  and  bathed  with  rain  and 
spray.  Jacques  Henin,  the  most  renowned 
fisherman  of  the  coast,  who  had  once  been  a 
quarter-master  on  board  a  man-of-war,  began, 
with  the  help  of  Alain  and  a  band  of  hardy 
sailors,  to  drag  the  boat  along  the  beach. 
Langot  alone  remained  behind.  He  was  so 
terrified  that  his  legs  refused  to  carry  him. 

Great  was  the  tumult  and  confusion  at  the 
angle  of  the  coast  where  the  crowd  came 
nearest  to  the  bank  of  Pleineseve.  Jeanne- 
Marie  had  discerned  that  it  was  the  Sainte- 
Thc'rese,  the  very  vessel  that  bore  her  6on. 

"My  child!  my  child!"  she  ejaculated, 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  "  my  dear 
little  Jean-Marie !  Our  most  gracious  Saviour, 
our  good  Lady  of  Deliverance,  have  pity  on 
my  child  I  * 

The  unfortunate  vessel  was  in  a  most  pre- 
carious position.  Cast  upon  the  bank,  every 
sea  broke  over  her,  and,  one  after  another, 
her  crew  disappeared  before  the  very  eyes 
and  amidst  the  very  shouts  and  sobbings  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

The  boat  had  at  last  arrived,  and  Jacques 
Henin,  selecting  eight  of  the  stoutest  hands, 
launched  her  through  the  breakers.  But, 
alas !  she  had  not  made  a  few  yards  before 
the  tremendous  billows  threw  her  over,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  shell,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  gallant  crew  re- 
gained the  beach.   Three  different  times  did 

the  old  quarter-master  try  to  force  a  way  j  life  against  a  quid  that  he  will  get  there.' 
uKh  those  billows,— just  as  often  waa  he         Courage,  Alain !  courage! '  shouted  all 

together. 

44  The  mother  alone  did  not  shout. 
"  She  was  on  her  knees,  crying  and  pray- 
ing, overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of  her 
anxiety,  so  little  proportioned  to  her  own 
light,  'delicate  frame.     She  had  not 
strength  to  look. 


through  those  billows,— just 
baffled. 

In  the  mean  time  the  number  of  men  on 
the  shipwrecked  vessel  kept  on  diminishing. 
One  body  waa  seen  to  repose  upon  another. 
Death  mounted  in  stories.  There  were  only 
two  remaining.  One  of  them  was  Jean- 
Marie. 


"To  think,"  said  the  old  quarter-master, 
ruminating  aloud, "  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  stand  here,  and  see  our  fellow -creatures 
perish  before  our  eyes  without  the  means  of 
succor.  It  is  indeed  distressing  !  Hut  not  a 
boat  could  go  except  with  its  keel  upwards. 
Perhaps  a  swimmer  might  reach  the  wreck, 
but  he  must  be  as  strong  as  ten  men." 

The  mother  had  caught  the  old  mariner's 
words.  IJer  eyes  turned  upon  Alain.  He 
was  the  most  expert  swimmer  on  the  coast. 
Rushing  up  to  him,  she  threw  herself  at  las 
feet  and  prayed  him  to  attempt  the  rescue 
of  her  child.  It  was  impossible  to  resist 
her  pitiful  entreaties.  Alain  felt  all  his 
simulated  hatred  of  his  race  vanishing  from 
his  bosom. 

"Well,  be  it  so! "he  exclaimed;  "make 
fast  a  rope,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  reach 
them." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  nenin  j  "  you  will  assur- 
edly perish." 

"Monsieur  Alain !  Monsieur  Alain !  "  ejacu- 
lated the  widow,  "  save  my  child ! "  And  she 
embraced  the  young  man. 

"  Courage,  Alain  !  courage ! "  Bhouted  out 
the  crowd. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  go,  I  will  go  with  you," 
said  Henin,  beginning  to  strip. 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  hunter,  "  that 
won't  do.  Remember  you  have  children.  I 
have  no  one,  not  even  a  friend." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  old  quarter-master ; 
and,  French  fashion,  he  also  embraced  the 
youth. 

M  Alain  advanced  into  the  water  up  to  his 
middle,  preparing  himself  like  an  athlete  for 
the  struggle.  * 

"  He  then  waited  till  the  first  wave  came  to 
him. 

"  It  arrived  :  monstrous,  roaring,  terrible. 

"  Instead  of  flying  from  it  he  threw  himself 
before  it,  dived  boldly  at  its  base,  and,  carried 
away  by  the  backwater,  reappeared  some 
sixty  yards  from  the  beach. 

"  4  Bravo !  bravo  ! '  shouted  the  old  quarter- 
master ;  4  the  boy  knows  what  he  is  about, 
and  now  I  have  seen  him  at  work  I  bet  my 
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"  As  to  the  fishermen,  they  followed  Alain's 
movements  with  anxiety  mingled  with  pride. 

44  The  spectacle  of  devotion  has  in  it  that 
which  is  remarkable,  it  raises  even  the  spec- 
tators in  their  own  estimation. 

♦'Add  to  this,  the  young  man  was  worth 
looking  at.  He  swam  with  unwonted  vigor, 
repeating  his  first  manoeuvre  whenever  the 
occasion  demanded  it. 

"  Soon  the  space  that  separated  the  swim- 
mer from  the  vessel  was  diminished,  and 
Alain  was  seen  to  grapple  with  the  rocks  on 
which  it  had  struck. 

44  A  little  more  and  he  was  seen  to  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  grasp  the  sides  of  the  boat. 

"  At  that  moment  a  tremendous  sea  rolled 
over,  and  nothing  farther  was  seen — swim- 
mer, vessel,  and  wrecked  had  all  disappeared. 

44  It  was  one  of  those  terrible  moments  of 
anxiety  impossible  to  describe.  That  anxiety 
was  indeed  at  its  full  at  that  moment,  com- 
plicated as  it  was  wilh  the  danger  run  by 
Alain,  and  the  hopes  to  which  his  daring  had 
given  rise. 

44  Once  more  the  vessel  righted  herself. 

44  The  boy  attached  to  the  mast  still  lived  ! 

44  The  height  at  which  he  had  been  made 
fast  caused  him  to  be  immersed  under  the 
water,  as  each  successive  wave  broke  over  the 
vessel,  for  much  less  time  than  the  others,  and 
this  was  why  the  weakest  had  survived  the 
others. 

44  Reassured  as  to  the  fate  of  the  child,  all 
eyes  sought  for  Alain. 

44  Not  a  heart  beat,  not  a  breast  heaved. 

44  The  w  idow  had  raised  herself  to  her  full 
height.  Her  arms  stretched  forth  towards 
the  sea,  she  panted  without  saying  a  word, 
without  even  the  strength  to  pray. 

44  Suddenly  a  black  form  was  seen  beyond 
the  vessel  in  the  direction  of  the  open  sea. 

44  It  was  Alain. 

44  He  was  endeavoring  to  regain  the  boat, 
beyond  which  the  sea  had  thrown  him. 

44  He  did  so  with  better  luck  this  time ;  he 
clambered  on  the  deck,  and  making  the  line 
fast  to  the  mast,  drew  in  by  it,  as  had  been 
prearranged  with  Henin,  a  stout  rope. 

44  Then  mounting  the  rigging,  he  set  the 
child  free.  He  was  too  cold  and  exhausted 
to  help  himself. 

"Loosening  him  from  his  fastenings,  he 
placed  the  bov  on  his  back,  got  down  took 
hold  of  the  cable,  and  began  to  make  his  way 
back  to  the  beach. 

44  At  that  moment  every  thing  ceased  on 
that  shore :  breathing,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  encouragements,  prayers. 

44  The  return  was  long,  painful,  and  peril- 
ous. 

44  Ten  times  did  the  poor  child  let  go,  and 
he  would  have  been  each  time  infallibly  car- 
ried away  by  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  the 


precaution  which  Alain  had  taken  of  fasten- 
ing him  with  a  sliding  knot  to  the  cable. 

'*  As  Alain  and  the  child  came  nearer  to 
the  beach,  Jeanne-Marie  mechanically  moved 
towards  them. 

44  When  Alain  was  within  twentv  paces  of 
the  beach  she  could  restrain  herself  no  longer, 
but  rushed  into  the  sea  to  meet  them. 

44  Luckily  she  did  not  lose  her  feet. 

44  Alain  placed  the  boy  in  her  arms." 

There  was  no  chance  for  the  misanthrope 
after  such  an  exploit.  However  uncongenial 
he  may  have  for  a  time  imagined  it  to  be,  he 
tacitly  felt  the  gratification  of  being  a  man 
beloved  by  his  fellow-creatures.  It  softened 
his  heart,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
enter  the  old  quarter-master's  house.  There 
the  scene  of  domestic  happiness,  of  a  kind 
and  attentive  wife,  and  of  a  happy  family,  had 
a  further  influence  upon  him.  Henin  had 
much  conversation  with  the  recluse  also  as  to 
his  worldly  affairs.  In  a  remote  village  like 
Maisy,  it  was  not  likely  that  every  fact  con- 
nected with  Jean  Montplet,  La  Cochardiere, 
and  Alain,  was  not  perfectly  familiar  to  all. 
Henin  had  much  to  communicate  to  Alain 
Montplet  upon  that  subject.  He  had  over- 
heard a  conversation  by  which  he  felt' con- 
vinced that  Langot  and  Alain's  attorney, 
Richard,  had  been  accomplices  in  a  plot  to 
ruin  him.  The  difficulty  was  to  arrive  at 
proofs,  and  Henin  recommended  to  Alain  a 
very  novel,  and  to  him  a  very  disagreeable 
alternative,  that  of  establishing  acquaintance- 
ship with  Langot's  niece — the  young  widow 
Jeanne-Marie. 

The  wild-fowl  hunter  returned  to  his  hut 
that  evening  an  altered  man.  All  that  he 
had  gone  through  had  not  been  without  its 
effect  upon  his  half-savage  nature.  He  had 
never  before  imagined  what  the  principle  of 
maternity  was  till  he  had  seen  it  developed  in 
the  person  of  Jeanne-Marie.  That  person 
was  also  very  fair  and  comely.  The  instincts 
thus  aroused  had  been  further  developed  by 
what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  quarter-master's 
cottage.  That  night  Alain  Montplet  felt  a 
void  in  his  heart.  He  felt  that  man  was  not 
born  solely  for  self — that  it  was  not  good  to 
be  alone. 

Whilst  still  in  this  impressionable  state  of 
mind,  and  only  the  day  after  the  rescue,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  arrival  at  his  lonely  hut  of 
a  handsome  boy  with  a  packet  in  his  hand.  At 
first  he  did  not  recognize  the  new  comer,  but 
the  boy  soon  set  him  right. 
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;« What,  not  know  me,  Monsieur  Alain  ? 
I  am  Jean-Marie — the  boy  you  rescued  from 
the  deep  yesterday." 

Explanations  soon  followed.  Langot,  to 
whom  all  so-called  human  weaknesses  were 
utterly  unknown,  had  resolved  that  the  boy 
should  be  sent  back  to  sea  that  very  day.  A 
quarrel  had  ensued,  and  Langot  had  beaten 
both  mother  and  son.  To  save  the  latter,  it 
was  resolved  that  he  should  seek  a  home  with 
the  wild-fowl  hunter. 

Flurried  as  Alain  thus  was  by  the  pressure 
of  events,  he  was  not  in  his  then  temper  of 
mind  prepared  to  resist.  The  boy  was  received 
in  the  hut  open-armed,  and  the  two  soon  be- 
came inseparable  companions.  The  mother 
stole  away  at  times  also  from  the  usurer's  to 
the  hut  on  the  sea-shore  to  see  her  son.  Alain 
naturally  participated  in  these  interviews,  and 
what  between  gratitude  on  one  side  and  re- 
spect on  the  other,  an  intimacy  grew  up  be- 
tween the  young  widow  and  the  wild-fowl 
hunter  of  a  very  warm  description.  Henin 
watched  its  progress ;  that  woman,  he  thought, 
would  be  the  saving  of  the  recluse  and  the 
misanthrope;  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with 
glee  at  the  thought  of  being  an  instrument, 
however  indirect,  iu  securing  the  happiness  of 
a  man  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  regard 
amidst  all  his  eccentricities  and  vogaries. 

An  incident  soon  happened  which  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis.  The  implacable  Langot 
discovered  the  boy's  hiding-place,  and  found 
that  an  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  his 
niece  and  his  enemy — Alain — a  man  whom 
he  detested  all  the  more  heartily  because  he 
had  so  grievously  wronged  him.  He  ascer- 
tained that  Jeanne-Marie  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  secret  visits  to  the  hut,  and  in  his 
passion  he  drove  her  away  from  his  roof. 
The  good-hearted  old  quarter-master  received 
her  in  his  cottage  and  gave  her  a  home.  But 
he  had  a  wife  and  eleven  children  to  provide 
for,  and,  although  he  would  not  acknowledge 
it,  he  felt  the  burden.  So  he  determined  to 
sound  Alain  to  ascertain  what  progress  the 
widow  had  made  in  his  affections,  and,  if  an 
opening  presented  itself,  to  bring  matters  to 


mony.  A  further  unexpected  incident  came, 
however,  to  crown  the  brave  old  mariner's 
intentions  with  success,  and  to  secure  the 
future  welfare  and  hnppiness  of  the  demi- 
savage. 

The  boy  Jean-Marie,  young  as  he  was,  had 
long  suspected  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
between  his  protector  and  his  mother.  He 
had  overheard  scraps  of  conversation  also 
between  Henin  and  them,  which  told  him 
that  all  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  loved 
Alain,  he  loved  his  mother  still  more  dearly, 
and  he  determined  that  they  should  be  father 
and  mother  to  him. 

One  day  our  hunter  had  gone  out  to  a  bank 
that  was  only  laid  bare  during  the  very  lowest 
tides.  Even  then,  being  some  five  miles  from 
the  Vire,  it  was  surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  was  only  accessible  by  boat.  Alain 
had  fastened  his  to  an  oar  stuck  into  the  sand, 
and  had  been  some  time  engaged  in  the  busy 
pursuit  of  game,  when  he  perceived  that  he 
was  not  alone  on  the  island ;  Jean-Marie  was 
also  there. 

"  What  brought  you  here  ? "  he  said, 
gruflly,  to  the  boy. 

"  The  fishermen  of  the  Mouette  gave  me  a 
lift,  seeing  that  I  had  business  here." 

"  Business  with  what — with  the  porpoises  ?  " 
replied  Alain,  aroused  into  a  bitter  humor. 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  so  quietly  and  com- 
posedly that  the  rude  hunter  almost  quaked, 
"  business  with  you." 

"  Business  with  me !  why,  could  you  not 
speak  to  me  any  moment  at  the  Gabion  ?"hc 
said,  however,  really  surprised. 

"  No  ;  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  here,  and 
not  elsewhere.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mon- 
sieur Alain  :  my  mother  loves  you ;  she  has 
done  so  ever  since  you  saved  my  life.  I  love 
you  also.  My  mother  has  been  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  on  your  account  and  on  mine. 
I  must  make  a  sacrifice  for  her,  as  one  of  the 
unintentional  causes  of  her  misfortune.  You 
must  also  make  one  on  your  side.  Monsieur 
Alain,  you  must  marry  my  mother,  or  I  will 
die  for  her  and  for  you." 

«  You  are  a  good  little  fellow,  and  I  love 


an  issue.  Unfortunately,  although  the  wild-  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Alain ;  "  but 
fowl  hunter's  character  had  undergone  a  very  they  were  very  stupid  those  who  sent  you 


great  change,  he  was  still  so  obstinate  in  his 
hatred  of  man  and  woman,  he  was  so  ex- 
asperated at  his  beggary,  and  so  corrupted 
by  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  capital,  that 
he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  embark  in  matri- 


herc  to  play  the  heroics,  and  try  to  make  a 
fool  of  me." 

"  No  one  sent  me  here,"  replied  the  boy, 
looking  the  hunter  full  in  the  face  wit'*  a  look 
half  of  affectum  and  half  of  indignation.   "  I 
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came  by  the  promptings  of  my  own  heart, 
and  by  my  own  firm  resolve." 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  die  ? "  in- 
quired Alain,  still  doubting,  yet  interested. 

For  an  answer  the  boy  waived  his  hand 
towards  the  sea. 

Alain  looked  round.  It  was  too  true ;  he 
had  forgotten  that  the  tide  was  coming  in. 
The  sea  was  rushing,  like  a  herd  of  wild 
horses,  in  every  direction,  and  the  island,  at 
first  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  was  no  longer 
half  a  mile. 

11  Do  you  think,"  said  Alain,  awakened  by 
what  he  saw  to  the  sense  of  the  perilous 
position  in  which  both  stood, "  that  I  shall  let 
you  stop  here  to  be  drowned  ?  ■ 

"Yes,*'  replied  the  boy.  "Unless  you 
promise  me  to  marry  my  mother,  I  will  not 
budge  a  step."' 

It  was  Alain's  turn  now  to  entreat  and  beg. 
He  loved  the  boy;  he  could  not  see  him 
perish  thus.  He  tried  to  seize  him  round 
the  waist  and  carry  him  off  to  the  boat,  but 
Jean-Mane  was  young  and  active,  and  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  captured. 

44  Stop  !  "  al  last  exclaimed  Alain. 

"That  depends  upon  you,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Well,  stop  then,"  continued  the  hunter  ; 
**  I  will  do  all  that  you  wish  me  to  do.  It  is 
impossible,"  he  added  to  himself, 44  but  that 
a  mother  so  beloved  by  her  son  must  be  the 
best  of  wives,  even  to  a  savage  like  myself." 

"  Do  you  swear  it  ?  "  Baid  the  boy. 

44  Yes,  I  swear  it/"  replied  his  friend  and 
protector.  And  the  boy  threw  himself  into 
his  arms  and  bathed  his  bosom  with  tears. 

"Ah!  Monsieur  Alain,"  he  sobbed,  "I 
swear  also  that  my  mother  and  I  will  do  all 
in  our  power  to  make  you  happy." 
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But  you  can  swim,"  he  continued  turning 
round  to  Alain  ;  44  make  the  best  of  your  way 
to  land  at  once." 

44  However  good  a  swimmer  he  might  be, 
no  man  could  confront  that  current,"  replied 
the  hunter,  shaking  his  head ;  44  nor  would  I 
go  without  you." 

44  Nonsense,"  said  the  boy ;  "  try  it.  What 
am  I  ?  a  useless  boy ;  you  will  befriend  and 
support  my  mother  who  has  no  home.  Go 
and  tell  her  I  died  blessing  her." 

Alian  pressed  the  boy  to  his  lx>som. 

At  that  moment  a  boat  was  seen  in  the 
horizon. 

"Oh,  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  hunter, 
we  are  saved !  A  boat  is  coming  to  our 
succor !  " 

Jean-Marie,  in  his  joy.  burst  into  tears. 

"  "What  happiness  for  my  mother,"  he  said, 
44  if  we  are  saved."  He  only  feared  death  for 
the  grief  that  it  would  have  caused  to  his 
mother. 

But,  lo !  the  boat  came  up  to  within  some 
thousand  fathoms  of  the  bank.  The  crew 
must  have  seen  the  victims,  when  apparently, 
without  reason,  it  passed  on,  leaving  them 
unrelieved.  Great  was  the  horror,  and  still 
greater  the  exasperation,  of  the  hunter.  He 
hurried  off  his  clothes  and  determined  to 
swim  after  the  recreant  bark. 

Jean  wept  bitterly. 

"  It  is  our  only  chance,"  said  Alain.  « I 
will  perish,  or  I  will  bring  the  bout  to  save 
you." 

Once  more  they  embraced,  and  the  hunter 
took  to  the  gloomy  ocean.  Night  was  com- 
ing on  apace.  The  man  was  baffling  the 
waves,  followed  by  his  faithful  dog  Pavilion. 
The  boy  was  on  the  beach  kneeling  in  the 


Well,  h;t  us  make  haste,  then,"  said  Alain,  tide  and  praying.    It  was  a  sad  scene. 
u  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  swim  for  it  now  to      We  have  already  told  what  a  bold  and 
reach  the  boat."  .  expert  swimmer  was  the  hunter.    But  he  had 

Together  they  ran  to  the  beach :  no  boat  now  a  current  that  was  more  than  man  could 
was  there.  Alain  was  the  first  to  perceive  it.  resist  to  fight  against.  He  struggled  long 
The  tide  had  lifted  up  the  oar,  and  the  boat :  and  bravely  against  it.  He  was  young, 
was  going  away  with  the  current  more  than  a  strong,  and  hardy ;  he  had  now  new-formed 
mile  away.  Father  and  son  fell  down  on  resolutions  at  stake,  which,  being  good,  gave 
their  knees,  no  longer  on  the  sand :  they  were  him  unwonted  vigor  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain, 
in  the  water.  j  He  kept  ever  losing  ground.    Darkness  came 

When  they  had  finished  their  prayer,  they  i  on,  and  he  was  lost  in  space.  His  dog  alone 
rose  up.  Dark  and  gloomy  was  the  prospect was  still  by  his  side.  But  the  strength  of 
before  them.  It  was  that  of  slow  but  certain  both  was  gradually  giving  way.  They  had 
death.  I  been  now  nigh  an  hour  and  a  half  battling 

"  It  is  hard  to  die,"  said  the  boy,  "  when  I  j  with  the  waves  and  the  current.  Alain's 
was  going  to  cany  good  news  to  my  mother,  j  movements  were  no  longer  so  determined ;  he 
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His  senses  were 


becoming  obtuse — almost  indifferent  to 


was  giving  way  to  his  fate, 
also 

what  was  passing  around  him.  But  within 
him  an  inward  life  had  become  unusually 
active.  All  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
passed  in  rapid  succession  before  his  con- 
sciousness— La  Cochardiere,  his  good  old 
father,  his  innocent  enjoyments,  his  corrupted 
youth,  the  vices  of  Paris,  his  duels,  the 
Gabion,  the  wreck,  all  came  and  went,  and 
seemed  to  die  away  in  the  pale  face  of  the 
expiring  boy  and  the  ineffable  grief  of  the 
broken-hearted  mother.  One  sound  alone 
recalled  him  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  the 
outward  world.  It  was  a  deep  howl  from  the 
dog.  It,  too,  was  giving  a  last  farewell  to 
the  world. 

The  next  morning  Master  Henin  was  tak- 
ing his  customary  pipe  in  his  garden,  when 
a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  village.  Soon 
his  wife  brought  him  word  that  Langot  and 
the  solicitor  Richard  had  had  a  quarrel:  the 
latter  had  resolved  to  expose  the  usurer's 
misdeeds,  and  the  former  had  hung  himself. 

41  The  old  crocodile  !  "  said  the  quarter-mas- 
ter ;  M  he  is  gone  as  he  deserved." 

But  the  quarter-master  was  far  more  seri- 
ous than  usual  that  morning.  His  thoughts 
had  been  distracted  for  a  moment  by  the  mis- 
adventure that  had  befallen  the  usurer,  but 
they  were  not  with  him.  He  threw  away  his 
pipe,  for  which  he  manifestly  no  appetite  that 
morning,  and  strolled  down  to  the  beach. 
Lo,  in  the  distance  he  beheld  an  object  such 
as  he  least  expected  to  see.  Looking  and 
looking  again,  he  became  satisfied  at  last  that 
it  was  the  wild-fowl  hunter,  in  propria  per- 
sona— Alain  Montplet — whom  he  believed  to 
be  lying  very  uncomfortably  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Hastening  towards  him,  explana- 
tions soon  ensued.  Carried  along  by  the 
current,  just  as  he  was  losing  all  conscious- 
ness and  ignorant  himself  as  to  where  he  was, 
Alain  had  been  thrown  up  upon  the  beach. 
All  he  regretted  was  poor  little  Jean-Marie. 

"  Come  to  the  cottage,"  said  Henin,  whose 
spirits  seemed  to  have  experienced  wonderful 
relief  since  he  had  met  with  the  hunter. 
44  Come  along !  "  And  Alain  followed  almost 
mechanically. 


Arrived  in  the  garden,  Henin  took  Alain  to 
a  window,  and  bade  him  look  in.  He  did  so. 
and  starting  back,  he  exclaimed  : 

44  What  do  I  see  ?  ■ 

Alain  had  seen  Jean-Marie  on  a  couch,  and 
his  kind,  good  mother  tending  him  in  his 
sickness. 

The  hunter  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked 
his  Creator. 

44  And  how  has  all  this  come  to  pass  ?  "  lie 
said,  when  he  had  recovered  himself,  and 
could  turn  round  to  speak  to  Henin. 

44  If  you  were  not  a  stupid  fellow,  always 
poking  ulong  the  shore,  wading  in  marshes, 
or  creeping  along  sand-banks,  you  would 
know,"  said  the  old  quartermaster.  44  The 
strongest  current  off  the  coast  sets  by  that 
bank  where  you  and  Jean  stood  so  helpless 
last  evening.  I  had  to  double  it  in  order  to 
fetch  you  off,  but  you  had  not  patience  to 
wait.  You  took  to  the  sea,  and  I  had  to 
bring  off  the  boy  alone.  As  to  you,  we 
thought  you  were  drowned." 

Alain  pressed  the  hand  of  the  old  sailor, 
and  hastened  to  embrace  the  mother  and  her 
devoted  son. 

Three  months  had  not  expired  after  the 
death  of  the  usurer  Langot  before  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Montplet,  with  their  son  Jean- 
Marie,  took  possession  of  La  Cochardiere, 
where  a  splendid  feast  was  given  in  honor  of 
Henin,  his  wife,  and  his  eleven  children. 
The  facts  exposed  by  the  solicitor  were,  that 
for  ever)'  bill  for  a  thousand  drawn  by  Alain 
the  usurer  had  substituted  three,  four,  and 
even  five  thousand,  just  as  he  had  been  in  the 
humor.  The  result  was,  that  in  reality  only 
37,000  francs  had  been  borrowed.  60,000 
francs  had  to  be  accounted  for,  and  as  Jcanne- 
Murie  was  heiress  to  Langot,  she  had  the 
remainder — about  40,000  francs,  and  »he  farm 
La  Cochardiere.  The  marriage  acquitted 
the  debt.  Alain  Montplet  is  now  one  of 
the  quietest,  steadiest  farmers  in  Calvados, 
and  Jeanne-Marie  the  comcliest  wife  in  the 
department.  Jean-Marie,  now  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  is  with  his  sister,  who  is  only 
thirteen,  one  of  the  best  44  partis "  of  the 
country. 
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We  shall  of  course  lose  all  caste  with  the 
extreme  school  of  Shakspearolatrists  if  we 
confess  to  an  inability  to  follow  the  transcen- 
dental critics,  Ulrici  and  Tieck,  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  They 
affect — Ulrici  especially — to  find  in  the  three 
parallel  intrigues  of  this  play  a  common 
moral  purpose.  Shakspeare's  object  was,  we 
are  told,  to  show  that  an  entire  and  resolute 
consistency  always  leads  to  wrong.  Sum- 
mum  jus  summa  injuria.  Had  the  letter  of 
the  law  been  carried  out  with  an  iron  and 
unflinching  severity,  the  greatest  evil  would 
have  been  the  result.  Law  must  have  a  con- 
science, and  must  occasionally  be  strained — 
otherwise  Shylock's  claim  for  his  l)ond  would 
be  impregnable.  The  parental  relation  is  not 
to  be  stretched  too  tight,  and  therefore 
Jessica  was  right  in  eloping.  A  dead  father's 
will,  if  carried  out  strict!) ,  requires  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  the  god  of  love  inspir- 
ing Bassanio  to  choose  the  lucky  casket. 
The  fair  and  witty  Portia  might  have  been 
Princess  of  Morocco  had  it  not  been  for 
chance — a  better  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong 
practically  than  a  father's  will.  This  is  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  nonsensical.  If  Shaks- 
peare  meant  to  teach  the  great  moral  lesson 
that  slavish  submission  to  the  letter  killeth, 
he  has  vindicated  eternal  morality  by  means 
absolutely  immoral.  Inhuman  as  is  Shylock's 
cruelty,  technical  and  unjust  as  was  the  Vene- 
tian reverence  for  the  written  law,  either  of 
these  faults  is  as  nothing  in  its  immorality 
compared  with  the  triumphant  and  insolent 
quibble  by  which  Portia  vindicates  the  high 
morality.  Jessica's  unnatural  and  immodest 
elopement  is  something  worse  than  her  fath- 
er's rigid  *ule ;  and  shocking  to  all  sense  as 
is  Shylock's  savage  inhumanity,  it  is  a  virtue 
as  contrasted  with  the  compulsory  baptism 
and  unrighteous  forfeiture  of  his  goods  which 
are  enacted  by  the  righteous  laws  of  Venice. 
Ulrici  is  right  in  saying  that  summum  jus  may 
result  in  summa  injuria,  but  he  finds  it  in- 
convenient to  notice  that  Shakspeare  remedies 
the  moral  chaos  by  injuria  summissima.  If 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  has  a  moral,  it  is 
the  very  unsatisfactory  one  that  young  ladies 
may  rob  their  father,  and  change  their  reli- 
gion, and  jump  out  of  a  window  to  the  first 
man  about  town  who  ogles  them,  and  that 


the  highest  triumph  of  law  is  in  a  contempti- 
ble petifogging  quibble.  We  fairly  believe 
that  Shakspeare  had  no  moral  idea  at  all  in 
this  play.  He  got  hold  of  a  very  silly  Italian 
novel,  and  a  wild  and  improbable  story  about 
a  Jew,  and  in  his  earliest  and  worst  manner 
he  put  the  two  stories  together  without  any 
artistic  purpose  and  with  little  skill.  The 
play  is  a  transitional  one.  The  characters, 
with  the  exception  of  Shylock,  are  not 
strongly  marked.  The  ■Shakspearian  chro- 
nology is  difficult  enough  ;  but  we  believe  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  its  present  shape,  is 
more  recent  than  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  question,  however,  is  unimportant,  and  it 
matters  but  little  whether  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  in  its  characterization  anticipates  or 
repeals  the  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  is  enough 
to  remark  that  Jessica  is  but  Juliet-and- 
water;  Gratiano  is  but  a  poor  edition  of  Mer- 
cutio ;  Antonio  is  literally  a  nobody,  whose 
character  is  marked  rather  by  epithets — the 
princely  Antonio,  the  noble  Antonio — than  by 
any  thing  noble  or  princely  that  he  says  or 
does ;  and  Portia,  faintly — and,  dare  we  say 
it,  unpleasantly — recalls  Beatrice. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  is,  then,  in  our 
poor  judgment,  a  much  over-rated  play.  It 
contains  two  or  three  wonderful  passages — 
the  speech  about  mercy,  the  whole  moral 
force  of  which,  however,  is  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  vulgar  persecuting  spirit  in  which  Por- 
tia announces  the  compulsory  conversion  of 
Shylock — and  the  lines  about  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres,  which  are  utterly  out  of 
place  in  a  nonentity  so  contemptible  as  Lo- 
renzo. The  absolute  impossibility  of  any 
sane  person  entering  into  Antonio's  revolting 
contract  is  so  outrageous,  that  its  monstrous 
extravagance  prevents  all  real  dramatic  in- 
terest in  the  play.  Its  sublime  is  always  tot- 
tering on  the  verge  of  farce.  It  in  curious 
that  when  Shylock  produces  the  scales,  a 
laugh  from  the  audience  proves  that  the  pa- 
thos has  degenerated  into  the  ridiculous. 
There  can  be  no  human  sympathy  for  such  a 
fool  as  Antonio,  and  Shylock  himself  so 
coarsely  outrages  the  possible,  that  pity  and 
terror,  the  chief  objects  of  tragedy,  are  never 
fairly  appealed  to.  In  Shakspeare's  highest 
works  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  character  which 
can  be  eliminated.  But  Gobbo  might  be 
spared — Nerissa  and  her  lover  might  be 
spared— and  the  connexion  between  the  two 
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Btories  is  coarse  nnd  inartificial.  The  truest 
criticism  on  Shakspeare  is  that  which  con- 
ceives him  to  be  at  least  fallible,  and  which 
recognizes  the  mental  growth  of  the  myriad- 
minded  poet. 

Mr.  Kean  deserves  unqualified  praise  for 
the  care  and  reverential  spirit  in  which  he 
has  placed  the  Merchant  of  Venice  on  the 
stage.  The  cycle  of  his  great  restorations 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  this  no- 
ble effort.  Considering  the  capabilities  of  his 
restricted  stage,  the  fact  that  he  has  gained 
so  complete  a  scenic  success  is  perhaps  a 
more  substantial  triumph  than  any  of  his 
former  revivals.  Of  course  Venice  demands 
a  larger  canvas.  As  far  as  the  Princess's 
Theatre  can  go,  we  have  the  real  Queen  of 
the  Seas ;  but  it  is  through  the  inverted  end 
of  the  telescope.  The  Place  of  St.  Mark — 
the  long  lines  of  canal — the  stately  gondolas 
— are  somewhat,  however  necessarily,  out  of 
scale.  The  rough,  and  so  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, part-song,  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass," 
is  out  of  keeping  with  the  stately  pleasure- 
house  of  Belmont  and  the  refined  Italian 
mind.  We  regard  this  interpolation  as  in 
questionable  taste.  The  mise-en-sdne — as 
the  slang  is — of  the  trial,  however,  is  per- 
fectly faultless.  In  costume,  strict  artistic 
grouping,  in  the  delicate  by-play  of  the  asses- 
sors, there  is  nothing  to  desire — nothing  in 
which  the  most  carping  criticism  could  detect 
a  fault.  It  only  shows  to  what  straits  we  are 
driven,  if,  even  in  spite  of  Vecellio,  we  beg  to 
doubt  whether  a  Doctor  of  Law  (should  not 
be,  in  full  court,  in  scarlet.  The  transforma- 
tion of  Nerissa,  "  the  waiting  maid,"  from  a 
]K?rt  soubrcite  to  a  graceful  dame  d'  honneur, 
we  pronounce  to  be  a  very  commendable  in- 
novation. 

It  is  now  superfluous  and  unnecessary  to 
vindicate  Mr.  Kean's  claims  to  the  highest 
station  among  the  living  professors  of  the 
histrionic  art.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know- 
all  the  traditions  of  the  stage.  Very  likely 
the  points  in  Shakspeare  are,  like  the  Oxfprd 
interpretation  of  Aristotle,  traditional.  We 
do  not  detract  from  Mr.  Kean's  merits  by 
saying  that  he  carefully  preserves  and  hand's 
on  the  accredited  Shvlock.    But  he  is  a  con- 

• 

scientious  and  independent  artist.    He  inter- 


prets Shakspeare  by  nature.  The  mixed 
emotions  could  never  be  more  finely  rendered 
than  in  the  extant  Shylock  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre.  The  scene  with  Tubal,  the  alternat- 
ing passions  of  wild,  fierce  revenge,  and  the 
bursts  of  fiendish  joy  at  the  successive  an- 
nouncements of  Antonio's  losses,  and  of  self- 
ish rage  at  the  details  of  Jessica's  petulant 
extravagance,  are  not  to  be  excelled.  When 
a  work  of  art  is  perfect,  it  is  useless  to  go  on 
multiplying  formal  phrases  of  eulogium.  It 
is  not  Mr.  Kean's  finest  effort,  because  Shy- 
lock  is  not  Shakspeare's  masterpiece  ;  but  all 
that  can  be  done  is  done.  If  we  were  to 
single  out  points  for  commendation,  we  should 
say  that  the  forced  bonhommie  of  the  early 
scene  with  Antonio,  and  the  utter  prostration, 
physical  and  intellectual,  which  follows  the 
sentence,  are  even  better  than  the  more  pas- 
sionate bursts.  Mr.  Kean  sustains  his  repu- 
tation. That  reputation  being  at  the  highest, 
he  has  not  added  to  it  by  his  Shylock,  be- 
cause the  best  did  not  admit  of  better.  Mrs. 
Kean's  conception  of  Portia  has  long  been 
admired,  and  her  representation  of  the  part 
is  a  great  success  of  art.  For  true  artistic 
rendering  of  the  character,  especially  in  the 
coquettish  sparkling  fun  of  the  last  act,  the 
part  exhibits  her  very  highest  gifts.  Mr. 
Harley's  Gobbo  is  first-rate;  and  the  debut- 
ante, Miss  Chapman,  in  a  worthless  character, 
exhibits  a  skill  and  a  doc'le  appreciation  of 
her  duties  which  render  her  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Kean's  company.  The  ballet — 
but  our  judgment  on  this  point  is  probably 
good  for  little — struck  us  as  being  very  un- 
graceful. 

By  the  way,  that  queer  word  "  tranect," 
which  occurs  in  this  play,  we  think  might 
possibly  be  "  traject  " — the  same  as  in  Ultra- 
ject,  Utrecht.  And  Mr.  Kean's  annotator  is 
wrong  in  stigmatizing  Shakspeare's  accentua- 
tion of  Barabbas  as  "  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  usual  to  the  theatre  in  his  time,"  as 
though  Bar'abbas  were  more  correct.  The 
modern  pronunciation,  Bfirabbas,  is  certaiuly 
wrong — it  is  Bar-Abbas.  We  do  not  say 
that  Shakspeare  knew  Hebrew;  but  the 
clergy  of  his  time  did,  and  they  were  quite 
right  in  saying  Bar  abbas,  and  Shakspeare 
followed  them. 
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It  is  needlpss  to  do  more  than  to  announce 
Signora  Ristori's  re-appearanoe  in  her  famous 
part  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  very  highest 
triumphs  of  the  histrionic  art  do  not  admit  of 
analysis  or  description.  A  work  of  art  is  to 
be  felt  rather  than  talked  about.  To  those 
who  have  not  seen  this  great  actress,  powers 
higher  than  our  own  in  the  way  of  description 
would  he  inadequate  :  while  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  this  sublime  effort,  the  attempt 
would  be  quite  superfluous.  We  thought 
that  we  detected  a  slight  unsteadiness  in  the 
opening  scene  ;  but  before  the  first  speech 
was  over,  we  were  convinced  that,  if  possible, 
Signora  Ristori  was  excelling— at  any  rate, 
was  equalling — herself.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  excellence  of  an  actor  is 
in  being  simply  natural.  The  sculptures  of  a 
Greek  frieze  or  pediment  are  no  mere  repro- 
duction of  common  life.  Tragedy  is  not  com- 
mon life,  and  first-rate  acting  exhibits  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  ideal  art. 
The  Italian  artists,  we  believe,  have  somehow 
preserved  the  original  and  highest  notion  of 
the  stage.  The  formal  rhythmical  intonation, 
so  strange  to  English  ears,  at  once  elevates 


the  combination  of  spiritual  despair  and  of 
human  affection  which  the  actress  aims  at  sug- 
gesting, and  all  this  is  told  by  action  only. 
Then,  again,  in  the  sleep-walking  scene,  noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  mimetic  power  with  which 
the  whole  detail  of  the  murder  is  reproduced. 
She  starts  into  half  life  ns  the  great  event 
presents  itself  to  her  shuttered  mind,  and  yet 
all  the  time  her  eyes  are  fixed  in  catalepsy. 
So,  in  the  first  act,  the  open  mouth  and  gloat- 
ing, almost  sensual,  anticipation  of  success 
with  which  she  pictures  her  certain"  triumph 
in  Duncan's  murder — revelling  almost  in  the 
murder  before  it  was  committed — is  another 
effort,  which,  if  not  finer  than,  is  in  its  way 
equal  to,  the  famous  gesture  in  which  she 
plucks  the  infant  from  her  bosom. 

Ristori's  visit  is  a  rare  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  acting  alone  can  do.  A  play  put  on 
the  stage  with  the  meanness  and  anachronisms 
of  the  St.  James's  Theatre  enables  us  to  judge 
what  Burbage  and  even  Garrick  might  have 
been.  Here,  all  the  interest  centres  in  the 
acting ;  and  with  such  acting  as  Signora  Ris- 
tori's,  we  are  quite  independent  of  scene  pro- 
prieties. The  banquet  scene  would  be  im- 
proved by  omitting  the  visible  presentment 
of  Banquo's  ghost — a  burly  ghost  in  the  flesh 


the  drama  to  a  higher  conception  than  our  is  as  ridiculous  as  EUiston's  dagger ;  and  the 
actors  take.  The  end  of  the  drama  is  not  to  !  Macbeth  of  the  St.  James's,  by  no  means  a 
produce  nature,  but  to  idealize  it.    Because  contemptible (actor, is  quite  equal  to  playing 


Signora  Ristori  is  above  nature,  she  vindicates 
her  highest  place  as  a  dramatic  artist 

Last  year  we  ventured  to  point  out  some  of 
the  finest  points  of  Signora  Ristori's  Lady 
Macbeth.  Perhaps  from  familiarity  with  her 
general  conception  of  the  character  we  are 
enabled,  on  a  second  representation,  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  the  varied  points  of 
her  exquisite  by-play ;  and  we  desire  espe- 
cially to  remark  her  delicate  apprehension  of 
the  dramatic  situation  after  the  guests  are  di- 
minished from  the  banquet  scene.  The  over- 
wrought and  complex  emotions  which  were 
necessary  during  the  banquet  are  subsiding. 
She  is  left  alone  with  the  partner  and  victim 
of  her  crime;  and  for  his  sake  she  speaks 
common  words,  hopeful  and  comforting.  But 
the  avenging  Furies  already  possess  her — the 
6trong  and  terrible  will  begins  to  break  down. 
The  first  stony  gaze  into  the  future  opens ; 
Rhe  resigns  herself  passively  to  the  coming 
rr tribution ;  and  with  a  loving  and  convulsive 
grasp  she  staggers  off  the  stage  to  court  that 
sieej:  which  will  never  be  granted  to  her.    It  is 


this  scene,  if  the  Ghost  is  —  as  Shakspeare 
certainly  intended  it  to  be — only  present  to 
the  eye  "of  the  conscience. 

As  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  single 
aspect  of  Signora  Ristori's  powers,  we  cannot 
pass  over  her  representation  of  Lady  Macbeth 
without  adverting  to  one  more  triumph  of  the 
pantomime.  It  is  in  the  scene  in  which  Mac- 
beth descrilies  the  state  in  which  the  murdered 
Duncan  was  discovered.  Ladv  Macbeth's  af- 
fected horror  and  fainting  at  the  details,  her 
simulated  shrinking  and  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  blood — apparently  so  true  to  na- 
ture, and  yet  its  insincerity  displayed  by  a  sin- 
gle lightning  gleam  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
whether  her  irresolute  husband  might  not  be- 
tray himself— all  this,  without  a  single  word 
spoken  to  convey  its  significance,  elevates 
acting  into  something  akin  to  a  function  of 
the  plastic  art  The  results  are,  as  we  have 
said,  those  so  seldom  attained  in  their  perfec- 
tion by  painter  or  sculptor.  And  as  Signora 
Ristori  really  does  address  lovers  and  critics 
of  art,  her  series  of  representations  ought  to 
be  studied  by  others  than  the  common  run  of 
play-goers.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  us  to  have  to 
say  that  the  theatre  on  Wedi.esday  night  was 
by  no  means  crowded. 
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MR.  DTCKKXS'  READINGS. 

On  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Dickens  gave  a 
reading  which  presented  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  of  the  very  remarkable 
powers  with  which  he  brings  before  an  audi- 
ence the  creations  of  his  own  genius.  Per- 
haps his  success  was  not  so  great  as  on  former 
evenings,  when  the  continuity  of  a  single 
story  enabled  him  to  work  more  strongly  on 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  But  as  on  Thurs- 
day evening  he  read  three  distinct  pieces  of 
very  different  characters,  the  range  of  his 
efforts  was  much  wider,  and  brought  before 
the  mind  a  greater  variety  of  the  classes  of 
personages  which  he  has  depicted,  and  of  the 
kinds  of  excellence  at  which  he  has  aimed. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Dickens  act, 
must  know  that  he  has  great  physical  capa- 
bilities and  high  mental  qualifications  for  the 
art  of  representing  dramatic  characters. 
When,  therefore,  we  criticise  his  reading,  we 
must  take  it  as  perfectly  understood  that  it ■ 
was  throughout  so  effective  and  interesting  as 
to  give  him  a  perfect  right  to  exhibit  himself 
as  a  public  reader,  if  this  way  of  making 
money  out  of  his  works  is  agreeable  to  him. 
The  first  piece  that  he  read  on  Thursday  was 
The  Poor  Traveller,  one  of  the  most  purely 
melo-dramatic  things  he  ever  wrote.  It  is 
sentimental,  but  not  so  purely  sentimental  as 
Lombey  or  David  Copperfield*  The  senti- 
mentalihm  is  confined  within  the  bounds  and 
moulded  into  the  form  of  the  melo-dramatic 
—that  is,  there  are  a  series  of  little  turns  or 
tricks  adopted  by  which  an  idea  is  continually 
brought  round  and  round,  and  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  In 
The  1'oor  Traveller  these  tricks  are  of  a 
rather  puerile  kind,  and  Mr.  Dickens,  to 
whose  fancy  they  are  evidently  peculiarly 
dear,  threw  out  the  whole  strength  of  his 
powers  of  reading  to  make  them  tell.  Stated 
in  simple  language,  these  melo-dramatic  tricks 
sound  rather  .simple.  They  principally  con- 
sist in  perpetually  bringing  in  the  name 
"Richard  Doubledick,"  and  in  speaking  of 
the  "deep  dark  eyes'*  of  an  officer.  Enter- 
ing the  service  as  a  dissipated  private,  Double- 
dick  cuts  his  way  up  t)  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  gives  occasion  to  the  writer  to  read  a 
series  of  paragraphs  with  Sergeant  Richard 
Doubledick,  Sergeant-Major  Richard  Double- 
dick,  Ensign  Riehard  Doubledick,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Dickens  made  this  a  great  point  in  his 


reading.  He  dwelt  on  the  separate  syllables, 
and  rolled  out  the  r's  as  if  this  little  art  of 
repeating  the  man's  name  with  variations  was 
sure  to  be  gratifying  to  every  one.  Richard 
is  reclaimed  by  the  man  with  the  eyes,  and 
Mr.  Dickens  took  every  pains  to  make  us  feel 
that  the  eyes  were  coming,  and  that  they 
ought  to  go  through  us  as  they  did  through 
Doubledick.  Nothing  could  be  more  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Dickens'  style  of  writing  than 
the  way  in  which  he  made  use  of  these  eyes ; 
nor  could  any  thing  have  more  forcibly  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  number- 
less instances  in  which  he  has,  as  we  think, 
thrown  away  the  genuine  success  he  might 
have  achieved,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
paltry  artifices  of  6tage  effect. 

The  piece  that  followed,  The  Hoofs  at  the 
Holly-Tree  Inn,  was  much  the  best  of  the 
three.  It  is  in  itself  a  touching,  pretty,  well- 
conceived,  and  well-written  production ;  and 
as  it  merely  required  good  reading,  with  a 
vein  of  comic  gaiety,  but  without  any  thing 
like  real  comic  representation,  it  was  exactly 
suited  to  Mr.  Dickens  as  a  reader.  As  the 
Boots  relates  the  history  of  the  little  couple 
and  their  elopement,  he  talks  a  mixture  of 
the  language  of  a  Boots  and  of  a  novelist, 
which  is  certainly  very  effective ;  and  when 
Mr.  Dickens  read  the  story,  no  one  convers- 
ant with  his  works  could  fail  to  be  reminded 
of  the  many  characters  of  this  class  which  he 
has  drawn,  and  which  have  done  more  to 
make  his  name  familiar  and  his  stories  popu- 
lar than  any  other.  Sam  Weller  is  the  great 
type  of  this  class ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
as  of  his  fellow-boots  of  the  Holly-Tree,  that 
one  of  the  great  charms  about  them  is  that 
we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  really  like  or 
unlike  what  living  Boots  could  be.  The  pic- 
ture is  full  of  those  traits  of  keen  personal 
observation,  of  minute  inspection,  of  trifling 
eccentricities  and  peculiarities,  which  have 
lent  so  much  life  and  vigor  to  Mr.  Dickens' 
writing.  The  language,  too,  and  the  charac- 
teristic expressions,  smack  of  the  trade  and 
of  the  life  to  which  the  Boots  are  supposed 
to  belong.  But  all  this  is  only  a  clothing 
under  which  the  novelist  conceals  himself. 
There  are  no  Sam  Wellers  in  real  life.  The 
Boots  of  a  real  Holly-Tree  Inn,  if  he  uses  the 
phrases  that  his  imaginary  representative 
adopts,  uses  them  sparingly,  occasionally,  and 
accidentally.  The  Boots  of  the  tale  is  all 
Boots,  and  talks  his  language  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end.  The  author  is  never  lost  sight  ] 
of,  and  we  feel  that  art  has  collected  together 
what  nuture  separates  by  long  intervals,  and 
has  exaggerated  with  a  grotesque  unity  what 
nature  leaves  simple,  undefined,  and  incom- 
plete. We  do  not  the  least  mean  to  find 
fault  witli  this.  Sam  Weller  is  far  better 
than  a  real  Boots,  but  he  is  not  a  real  Boots. 
And  the  mixture  of  reality  and  unreality 
which  pervades  his  and  kindred  characters  in 
the  book,  was  exactly  typified  and  realized  in 
Mr.  Dickens'  reading.  The  animation  and 
drollery  of  the  performance  brought  home  to 
us  the  truth  of  the  picture  so  far  as  it  was 
true,  while  the  bodily  presence  of  the  author 
and  his  strong  interest  in  his  own  conceptions 
made  us  more  than  ever  sensible  how  fictitious 
such  characters  must  necessarily  be,  and  how 
completely  they  receive  their  finished  form 
from  the  mind  through  which  they  pass. 
And  the  success  of  the  reading  was  sufficient 
to  make  any  attentive  hearer  reflect  on  the 
great  superiority  which  Mr.  Dickens  attains 
in  the  delineation  of  such  characters,  and  on 


his  inferiority  when  he  goes  into  other  walks. 
The  tale  of  the  Boots  was  a  relief  after  the 
melodramatic  tricks  of  Doubleclick  and  the 
Eyes;  and  like  all  the  comic  parts  of  Mr. 
Dickens'  writings,  it  presented  a  most  favora- 
ble contrast  to  the  passages  and  the  tales  in 
which  he  abandons  himself  to  that  sickly 
sentimentalism  of  which  he  has  unfortunately 
shown  himself  so  fond,  and  which  inculcates 
so  perverted  a  view  of  life. 

Of  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Gamp  there  is  not 
much  to  say,  because  it  was,  we  think  necessa- 
rily, a  failure.  Mr.  Dickens  never  conceived 
or  worked  out  a  better,  more  humorous,  or 
more  original  character;  but  the  chapters 
selected  for  the  reading  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  a  professed  polyphonist. 
Mr.  Dickens  tried  to  give  separate  and  char- 
acteristic voices  to  Mr.  Pecksniff,  Mr.  Mould, 
Mrs.  Gamp,  and  Betsey  Prig  ;  unci  although 
he  did  it  well,  the  success  was  still  so  very 
imperfect  that  the  attempt  does  not  require 
any  detailed  criticism. 


Diggings  in  Atstralia. — No  language  cant 
describe  the  scene  of  chaos.  The  creek — that 
is,  a  considerable  brook — was  diverted  from  its  [ 
course;  and  all  the  bed  of  the  old  course  was 
dug  np.  Then  each  side  of  the  creek  was  dug 
up,  and  holes  sunk  as  close  to  each  other  as  they 
could  possibly  be,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
earth  that  was  thrown  out,  These  holes  were 
some  round,  some  square,  and  some  no  shape  at 
all,  the  sides  having  fallen  in  as  fast  as  they  had 
been  dug  out.  They  were,  in  fact,  pita  and 
wells,  and  shapeless  yawning  gulfs,  not  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  as  in  the  tempting  accounts  of 
Mount  Alexander,  but  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
deep.  Out  of  these  the  earth  had  to  be  drawn 
up  in  buckets  ;  and  some  wound  them  up  with 
windlasses,  rudely  constructed  out  of  the  wood 
that  grows  about;  and  others  hauled  it  up  with 
blocks  and  pulleys  ;  others — and  the  greater 
number — merely  with  their  hands.  The  diggers 
themselves  generally  ascended  and  descended 
by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  post  above  and  by  holes 
for  their  feet  in  the  sides  of  the  pit.  Many  of 
these  holes  were  filled  or  nearly  so  with  water 
filtering  from  the  creek.  It  was  black  as  ink, 
and  had  a  stenc  h  as  of  a  tan-yard ;  partly  from 
the  bark  with  which  they  lined  the  sides  of  the 
hole.*,  In  the  midst  of  all  these  holes,  these 
heaps  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  this  stench,  the 
diggers  were  working  away,  thick  as  ants  in  an 
ant-hill.  The  labors  of  all  this  may  be  imagined, 
and  especially  of  keeping  down  these  subter- 
ranean deluges  of  Stygian  water.  The  course 
of  the  creek  wus  lined  with  other  diggers  work- 


ing out  their  gold.  There  were  whole  rows, 
almost  miles,  of  puddling  tubs  and  cradles  at 
work.  The  earth  containing  the  gold  was 
thrown  into  the  puddling  tubs — half  hogsheads 
— and  stirred  about  with  water,  to  dissolve  the 
hard  lumps,  when  it  was  put  through  the  cradle, 
then  washed  out  in  tin  dishes.  It  was  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  animation.  We  saw  some 
parties  who  had  worked  out  in  the  course  of  the 
day  1  lb.  weight  of  gold,  others  5  oz.  or  6  oz. ; 
and  so  most  of  them  had  some  golden  results. — 
Hoicitt's  Labor  ami  Gold. 


Two  Fkbnch  Kings. — Louis  XVIII.  was  a 
moderate  of  the  old  system,  ami  a  liberal-minded 
inheritor  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Charles  X. 
was  a  true  emigrant  and  a  submissive  bigot. 
The  wisdom  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  egotistic  and 
sceptical,  but  serious  and  sincere.  When 
Charles  X.  acted  like  a  sensible  king  it  was 
through  propriety,  from  timid  and  short-sighted 
complaisance,  from  being  carried  away,  or  from 
the  desire  of  pleasing — not  from  conviction  or 
natural  choice.  Through  all  the  different  cabi- 
nets of  his  reign,  whether  under  the  Abbe  Mon- 
tesquieu, M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Duke  de  Richc- 
lcu,  M.  Decazcs,  and  M.  de  Villele,  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.  was  ever  consistent  with 
itself.  Without  false  calculation  or  premeditated 
deceit,  Charles  X.  wavered  from  contradiction 
to  contradiction,  from  inconsistency  to  incon- 
sistency, until  the  day  when,  given  up  to  his 
own  will  and  belief,  ho  committed  the  error 
which  cost  him  his  throne. — Guizot's  Memoirs. 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Mugnxine. 
BUCKLE'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 
ENGLAND.* 

Witokvkr  misses  reading  this  book,  will 
miss  reading  what  is,  in  various  respects,  to 
the  best  of  our  judgment  and  experience,  the 
most  remarkable  book  of  the  day. 

One,  indeed,  that  no  thoughtful,  inquiring 
mind  would  miss  reading,  for  a  good  deal. 
Let  the  reader  be  as  adverse  as  he  may  to 
the  writer's  philosophy,  let  him  be  as  devoted 
to  the  obstructive  as  Mr.  Buckle  is  to  the 
progress  party,  let  him  be  as  orthodox  in 
church  creed  as  the  other  is  heterodox,  as 
dogmatic  as  his  author  is  sceptical, — let  him, 
in  short,  find  his  prejudices  shocked  at  every 
turn  of  the  argument,  and  all  his  preposses- 
sions whistled  down  the  wind, — still,  there  is 
so  much  in  this  extraordinary  volume  to  stim- 
ulate reflection,  and  excite  to  inquiry,  and 
provoke  to  earnest  investigation,  perhaps  (to 
this  or  that  reader)  on  a  track  hitherto  un- 
trodden, and  across  the  virgin  soil  of  un  tilled 
fields,  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,— that 
we  may  fairly  defy  the  most  hostile  spirit,  the 
most  mistrustful  and  least  sympathetic,  to 
read  it  through  without  being  glad  of  having 
done  so,  or,  having  begun  it,  or  even  glanced 
at  almost  any  one  of  its  834  pages,  to  pass  it 
away  unread. 

An  octavo  volume  of  that  number  of  pages 
is  itself  something  out  of  the  common  way — 
the  mere,  aspect,  or  announcement  of  which, 
might  be  held  sufficient  to  scare,  and  warn 
off,  that  mixed  multitude  the  reading  world. 
Much  more  so,  when  the  further  fact  is  made 
known,  that  at  the  very  last  page  the  author 
baa  not  got  beyond  his  "General  Introduction  " 
— that  he  is  still  outside  the  threshold,  and 
merely  giving  us  glints  and  glimpses  of  what 
awaits  us  within.  The  prospect  may  seem  ap- 
palling to  the  uninitiated,  and  some  may  deem 
it  best  to  shrink  at  once  from  entering  into 
such  a  "  long  engagement "  as  this.  But  the 
large  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
the  bulky  form  of  his  volumes,  have  daunted 
no  one,  we  presume,  from  an  eager  perusal ; 
while  the  noble  historian's  narrative  power 
has  held  enthralled  to  the  end  those  who 
began  at  the  beginning.  And  thus,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  yet  vaster  scope  of  his  subject, 
and  its  seemingly  less  attractire  features,  for 
a  miscellaneous  public  at  least,  we  may  reckon 
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on  Mr.  Buckle's  winning  the  attention  of  no 
inconsiderable  company — and  that  attention 
once  secured,  the  difficulty  will  be  for  them  to 
relax  in  it,  not  for  him  to  sustain  it  through- 
out. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  amount  of 
research  and  erudition  displayed — ill  nature 
will  say  paraded — in  the  work  before  us,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  a  young 
man:  Uie  dedication  implies  this.  "To  my 
Mother  I  dedicate  the  first  volume  of  my  first 
work."  That  his  first  work  should  also  be  his 
last,  unless  he  tire  of  it,  and  turn  to  other 
lalwrs,  appears  inevitable.  That  he  should 
ever  finish  it,  indeed,  on  the  scale  proposed, 
appears  a  moral,  nay  a  physical  impossibility, 
even  should  he  live  on,  and  keep  on  writing, 
until  long  past  the  age  when  man's  strength 
is  but  labor  and  sorrow.  But  we  wish  him 
the  best  of  health  to  make  as  much  way  with 
it  as  he  can,  and  to  give  us  as  many  volumes 
as  he  will.  Originally  his  scheme  had  been, 
to  write  the  History  of  Civilization  at  largo. 
That  scheme  he  confesses  himself  to  have  long 
since,  though  reluctantly,  abandoned.  He 
entertains  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress 
of  civilization  will  eventually  be  ascertained  ; 
but  at  present  he  complains  that  few  of  the 
necessary  materials  have  yet  been, brought  to- 
gether, owing  to  the  inadequate  manner  in 
which  historians  have  performed  their  task. 
For  his  complaint  against  historians  as  a  class 
is,  that  instead  of  telling  us  those  things 
which  alone  have  any  value, — instead  of  giv- 
ing us  information  respecting  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  mankind 
has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge, — the  vast  majority  of  historians 
fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  mis- 
erable details :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings 
and  courts:  interminable  relations  of  what 
was  said  by  one  minister,  and  what  was 
thought  by  another  ;  and,  what  is  worse  than 
all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and 
sieges,  very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in 
them,  but  to  us  utterly  useless,  because  they 
neither  furnish  new  truths,  nor  suuply  the 
means  by  which  new  truths  may  be  discov- 
ered. This,  he  says,  is  the  real  impediment 
which  now  stops  our  advance :  this  want  of 
judgment  it  is,  and  this  ignorance  of  what  is 
most  worthy  of  selection,  which  deprives  us 
of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored  up 
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for  future  use.  "  In  other  great  branches  of 
knowledge,  observation  has  preceded  discov- 
ery ;  first,  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and 
then  their  laws  have  been  found.  But  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Man,  the  important 
facts  have  been  neglected,  and  the  unimportant 
ones  preserved.  The  consequence  is,  that 
whoever  now  nttemptB  to  generalize  histori- 
cal phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts  as  well 
as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds 
nothing  ready  to  his  hand.  He  must  be  the 
mason  as  weil  as  the  architect ;  he  must  not 
only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise  excavate 
the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing 
this  double  labor  entails  upon  the  philosopher 
such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the  limits  of  an 
entire  life  are  unequal  to  the  task ;  and  his- 
tory, instead  of  being  ripe,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
for  complete  and  exhaustive  generalizations, 
is  still  in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that 
not  the  most  determined  and  protracted  in- 
dustry will  enable  any  one  to  comprehend  the 
really  important  actions  of  mankind,  during 
even  so  short  a  j)eriod  as  two  successive  cen- 
turies." Hence  Mr.  Buckle's  discreet,  though 
reluctant  resolve  to  renounce  the  plan  he  was 
at  one  time  ambitious  to  carry  out,  and  to 
confine  himself  to  the  history,  not  of  general 
civilization,  but  of  the  civilization  of  a  single 
people.  His  reluctance  has  been  strength- 
ened, however,  by  the  consideration,  that  in 
curtailing  the  field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately 
diminish  the  resources  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  possessed.  For  although  it  is  perfectly 
true,  he  remarks,  that  the  totality  of  human 
actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods,  depends 
on  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  great  principle,  when 
applied  only  to  one  country,  loses  something 
of  its  original  value,  M  The  more  we  dimin- 
ish our  observation,  the  geater  becomes  the 
uncertainty  of  the  average ;  in  other  words, 
the  greater  the  chance  of  the  operation  of  the 
larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation 
of  the  smaller.  The  interference  of  foreign 
governments ;  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign 
people ;  their  invasions,  perhaps  even  their 
conquests ;  the  forcible  introduction  by  them 
of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, 
—all  these  things  are  pertubations,  which,  in 
ti  view  of  universal  history,  equalize  each 
other,  but  which,  in  any  one  country,  are  apt 
to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render 
the  movements  of  civilization  more  difficult  to 
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calculate."  Having,  then,  to  select  some  one 
country  as  the  subject  of  his  inquiry,  naturally 
he  looks  out  for  that  one,  in  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  governing  laws  in  question 
hnve  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  <ib 
extra.  If  we  could  find  some  civilized  people 
who  had  worked  out  their  civilization  entirely 
by  themselves ;  who  had  escaped  all  foreign 
influence,  and  who  had  been  neither  benefitted 
j  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiarities  of 
their  rulers, — the  history  of  such  a  people,  he 
argues,  would  be  of  paramount  importance  : 
because  it  would  present  a  condition  of  nor- 
mal and  internal  development ;  it  would  show 
the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  a  state  of  iso- 
lation ;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  an  experiment 
ready  made,  and  would  possess  all  the  value 
of  that  artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural 
science  is  so  much  indebted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously 
impossible;  but  the  duty  of  the  philosophic 
historian  is,  to  select  for  his  especial  study  the 
country  in  which  the  conditions  have  been 
most  closely  followed.  Now,  it  will  be  read- 
ily admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  in- 
telligent foreigners,  that  in  England,  during, 
at  all  events,  the  last  three  centuries,  this  has 
been  done  more  constantly  and  more  suc- 
cessfully than  in  any  other  country.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the 
brilliancy  of  our  literature,  or  the  success  of 
our  arms.  These  are  invidious  topics ;  and 
other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to  us  those 
superior  merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exagge- 
rate. But  I  take  up  this  single  position,  that 
of  all  European  countries,  England  is  the  one 
where,  during  the  longest  period,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  most  quiescent,  and  the  people 
most  active;  where  popular  freedom  has  been 
settled  on  the  widest  basis ;  where  each  man 
is  most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do 
what  he  likes  ;  where  every  one  can  follow 
his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opin- 
ions ;  where,  religious  persecution  being  little 
known,  the  play  and  flow  of  the  human  mind 
may  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked  by  the  re- 
straints to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected ; 
where  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least  dan- 
gerous, and  the  practice  of  dissent  most  com- 
mon ;  where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by 
side,  and  rise  and  decay  without  disturbance, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  unaf- 
fected by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  un- 
controlled by  the  authority  of  the  state;  where 
all  interests,  and  all  classes,  both  spiritual  and 
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temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  care  of  them-  growth,  and  thus  irregularly  developed — be- 
sclves;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called  ing  in  fact  hurried  into  an  activity  greater* 
Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  than  the  average  civilization  of  the  country 
it  has  Ween  destroyed  ;  and  where,  in  a  word, '  requires  ;  whence  it  results,  that  in  no  Euro- 
those  dangerous  extremes  to  which  interfer-  (  pean  nation  do  wc  find  so  wide  an  interoi. 
encc  gives  rise  having  been  avoided,  despot-  between  the  highest  minds  and  the  lowest — 
ism  and  rebellion  are  equally  rare,  and  con-  j  the  German  philosophers  possessing  a  learn* 
cession  being  recognized  as  the  groundwork  ing,  and  a  reach  of  thought,  which  places 
of  policy,  the  national  progress  has  been  least  them  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world,  while 
disturbed  by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  the  German  people  are  more  superstitious, 
by  the  influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by  the  ,  more  prejudiced,  more  really  ignorant  and 


violence  of  arbitrary  rulers."  That  these  are 
the  characteristics  of  English  history  is  noto- 
rious; to  some  men,  as  Mr.  Buckle  goes  on 
to  observe,  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of 
regret.  He  lays  stress,  too,  on  England's 
insular  formation,  and  its  consequent  freedom, 
comparatively,  from  foreign  visitors.  In  op- 
position to  received  notions,  he  strenuously 
maintains  that  although  we  have  been,  and 


unfit  to  guide  themselves,  than  are  the  inhabi- 
tants either  of  France  or  of  England.  In  the 
only  other  country  that  might  seem  to  claim 
our  author's  preference,  America,  a  civilization 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this,  the  Germanic,  is 
seen.  For  while  the  stock  of  German  knowl- 
edge is  immense,  but  confined  to  one  class, 
the  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small, 
but  distributed  through  all  classes— there  be- 


still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the  French  for  i  ing  no  country  to  equal  America  in  the  scarcity 
our  improvement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  of  men  of  great  learning,  and  in  the  scarcity 
manners,  and  indeed  in  all  the  amenities  of  |  of  men  of  great  ignorance.  As  in  Germany, 
life,  we  have  borrowed  from  them  nothing  ab-  |  then,  wc  find  a  serious  failure  in  the  difTusion 
solutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  des-  of  knowledge,  so  in  America  we  find  a  no  iess 
tinies  of  nations  are  permanently  altered ;  serious  one  in  its  accumulation.    "Which  fail- 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  have 
not  only  borrowed  from  us  some  very  valua- 
ble political  institutions,  but  even  the  most 


ure  is  the  more  disadvantageous  of  the  two, 
our  author  docs  not  stay  to  decide.  But  he 
calls  attention  to  the  antithesis,  with  this  corn- 


important  event  in  their  history,  the  ltevolu-  ment  on  the  state  of  the  case :  that  as  civiliza- 
tion of  1789,  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  tion  is  regulated  by  the  accumulation  and  dif- 
our  influence — the  leaders  in  that  movement  fusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no. 
having  learnt  in  England  the  philosophy  and  country  can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and 
principles  they  turned  to4' such  fearful  and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these 
yet  salutary  "  account  at  home.  conditions  to  an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultiva- 

Mr.  Buckle,  therefore,  selects  for  especial ,  tion  of  the  other.    u  Indeed,  from  this  want 

of  balance  and  equilibrium  between  the  two 
elements  of  civilization,  there  have  arisen  in 
America  and  in  Germany,  those  great  but  op- 
posite evils,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not 
be  easily  remedied  ;  and  which,  until  remedied, 
will  certainly  retard  the  progress  of  both 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  such  one-sided  energy  does 
for  the  moment  always  procure." 

Such  is  Mr.  Buckle's  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  history  of  the  world's  four 
leading  countries,  as  to  the  real  greatness  of 
which  he  offers  no  opinion.  I  lis  conclusion  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  history  of  England 
is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it 
the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 


study  the  progress  of  English  civilization, 
simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies, 
not  arising  from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly 
discern  in  it  the  normal  march  of  society,  and 
the  undisturbed  operation  of  those  great  laws 
by  which  the  fortunes  of  mankind  are  ulti- 
mately regulated.  He  selects  England  in 
preference  to  France,  for  the  reasons  just 
stated.  And  he  prefers  it  to  Germany,  be- 
cause the  same  objections  arc  still  more  appli- 
cable to  the  Germans,  among  whom  what  he 
calls  the  protective  principle  has  been,  and 
still  is,  stronger  than  in  France— even  the  best 
of  the  German  governments  constantly  inter- 
fering with  the  people,  never  leaving  them  to 
themselves,  always  looking  after  their  interests, 
and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
daily  life.  The  German  intellect  he  regards  going  hand-in-hand  ;  because  that  knowledge 
as  stimulated  by  the  French  into  a  sudden  j  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign  and  ex- 
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ternal  fluencies ;  and  because  it  has  been  less 
interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by 
those  powerful,  but  frequently  incompetent 
men,  to  whom  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs is  entrusted. 

England  is  the  country  elect.  And  no  vote 
of  Englishmen  will  make  the  election  null  and 
void.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  society 
are  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  exclusive  study 
of  a  single  nation's  history,  the  present  vol- 
ume is  given  in  the  character  of  an  Introduc- 
tion, to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  this  great  subject  is  surrounded.  In 
the  opening  chapters,  the  author  attempts  to 
mark  out  the  limits  of  his  theme  considered 
as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis 
upon  which  it  can  rest — to  define  those  gen- 
eralizations which  appear  to  him  the  essential 
preliminaries  of  history,  regarded  as  a  science. 
He  there  treats  of  civilization  as  broken  into 
two  vast  divisions :  the  European  division,  in 
which  Man  is  more  powerful  than  Nature' ; 
and  the  non-European  division,  in  which  Na- 
ture is  more  powerful  than  Man.  His  infer- 
ence is  the  superiority  of  the  mental  laws 
over  the  physical,  which  conclusion  he  adopts 
as  the  groundwork  of  European  history. 
His  next  step  is  to  resolve  the  mental  laws 
into  moral  and  intellectual,  and  prove  the  su- 
perior influence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in  ac- 
celerating the  progress  of  Man.  His  business 
then  is  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condition 
of  intellectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done, 
the  annals  of  any  people  can  only  present  an 
empirical  succession  of  events,  connected  by 
such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by 
different  writers,  according  to  their  different 
principles.  His  subsequent  chapters  are  oc- 
cupied with  investigating  the  history  of  vari- 
ous countries,  in  reference  to  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  on  which  the  history  of  England 
itself  supplies  no  adequate  information.  For 
example,  he  studies  the  laws  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  in  German  history,  and 
then  applies  them  deductively  to  the  history 
of  England ;  the  laws  of  diffusion  he  studies 
in  America,  as  explanatory  of  certain  phe- 
nomena in  English  civilization  ;  the  protective 
principle  he  studies  in  France,  its  obvious  ten- 
dencies in  that  country  nerving  to  illustrate 
its  occult  tendencies  in  our  own.  This  brings 
us  to  the  close  of  the  present  volume,  not  of 
the  General  Introduction  however,  for  various 
other  inquiries  and  collateral  issues  remain 
for  discussion,  which  Mr.  Buckle  indicates  in 


his  fifth  chapter,  but  the  mere  mention  of 
which  we  must  here  omit. 

In  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  he 
pledges  himself  to  show,  that  the  progress 
Europe  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion is  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual  activity; 
that  the  leading  countries  have  now,  for  some 
centuries,  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  shake 
off  the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies  by 
which,  in  an  earlier  state,  their  career  might 
have  been  troubled  ;  and  that  although  the 
moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and  still 
cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but 
aberrations,  which,  if  we  compare  long  periods 
of  time,  balance  each  other,  and  thus  in  the 
total  amount  entirely  disappear. 

Mr.  Buckle's  appreciate  of  statistics  is,  of 
course,  extremely  high,  and  the  use  he  makes 
of  them  will  be  widely  condemned  as  entirely 
unwarrantable.  He  pronounces  statistics  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,  has  already  thrown  more  light  on  the 
study  of  human  nature  than  all  the  sciences 
put  together.  He  entertains  little  doubt  that, 
l>efore  another  century  has  elapsed,  it  will  be 
as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies  the 
undeviating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as 
it  now  is  to  find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the 
regularity  of  the  material  world.  To  ordinary 
men,  unversed  in  the  Positivism  of  August* 
Comte,  statements  like  these  are  so  many 
stumbling-blocks,  staggering  in  the  extreme. 
To  average  minds,  still  believing  in  such  a 
thing  as  Free  Will,  nor  yet  rid  of  all  docility 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  elders,  the  pervading  principles 
of  this  book  will  seem  against  all  reason  as 
well  as  faith.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
author's  heterodoxy  is  of  a  far-gone  kind :  to 
be  sceptical  is,  with  him,  a  conditio  sine  qnd 
Hon  to  getting  at  the  truth  ?  to  be  treacling 
the  old  paths  is,  by  his  reckoning,  to  be  inevi- 
tably in  error — walking  in  them,  you  must  be 
wrong.  He  it  politics,  philosophy,  theology, 
or  what  you  will,  —  if  you  are  taking  your 
stand  on  foundations  consecrated  by  antiquity, 
if  you  are  reposing  on  ground  hallowed  by 
the  past,  then  are  you  putting  up  with  what 
is  not  merely  weary,  stale,  and  flat,  but  un- 
profitable, and  are  belying,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  the  practical  as  well  as  poetical 
truth,  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Rejecting,  he  says,  the  metaphysical  dogma 
of  free  will,  and  the  theological  dogma  of 
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predestined  events,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  actions  of  men  being  deter- 
mined solely  bv  their  antecedents,  must  have 
a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  must, 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  al- 
ways issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And 
as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the  mind  or 
out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations 
in  the  results,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes 
of  which  history  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  human  race,  their  progress  or  their  decay, 
their  happiness  or  their  misery,  must  be  the 
fruit  of  a  double  action  ;  an  action  of  external 
phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 
And  these,  he  adds,  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  philosophical  history  can  alone  be 
constructed. 

He  is  careful  to  bring  before  the  reader 
some  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the  regu- 
larity with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed 
each  other— laying  stress  upon  the  extreme 
value  of  these  44  proofs,"  on  account  not  only 
of  the  wide  surface  which  the  generalizations 
cover,  but  also  of  the  extraordinary  precau- 
tions with  which  they  have  been  made. 
"  For  while  most  moral  inquiries  have  de- 
pended on  some  theological  or  metaphysical 
hypothesis,  the  investigations  to  which  I  allude 
are  exclusively  inductive;  they  arc  based  on 
collections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  ex- 
tending over  many  countries,  thrown  into  the 
clearest  of  all  forms,  the  form  of  arithmetical 
tables;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put  to- 
gether by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part 
mere  government  officials,  had  no  particular 
theory  to  maintain,  and  no  interest  in  distort- 
ing the  truth  of  the  reports  they  were  directed 
to  make."  Among  his  illustrations,  Mr. 
Buckle  takes,  the  crime  of  murder,  as  one 
which,  of  all  offences,  might  well  be  supposed 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular : 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  murder  is  committed 
with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as  uniform 
a  relation  to  certain  known  circumstances,  as 
do  the  movements  of  the  tides,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  seasons.  44  We  know  from  ex- 
perience that  every  year  there  not  only  take 
place  nearly  the  same  number  of  murders, 
but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they 
are  committed  are  employed  in  the  same  pro 


portibn. 


So  said  M.  Quetelet  three-and- 


twenty  years  ago ;  and  later  inquiries,  adds 
Mr.  Buckle,  "  have  ascertained  the  extra- 
*  Quetelet  sur  Mommc  (1835),  i.  7. 


ordinary  fact,  that  the  uniform  reproduction 
pf  crime  is  more  clearly  marked,  and  more 
capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the 
physical  laws  connected  with  the  disease  and 
destruction  of  our  bodies."  Then  again  with 
suicide — than  which  no  crime,  among  public 
and  registered  crimes,  seems  more  completely 
dependent  on  the  individual,  or  so  much  so. 
Yet  all  the  evidence  we  possess  respecting  it 
points  to  one  great  conclusion,  44  and  can  leave 
no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely 
the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society, 
and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries  into 
j  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  pre- 
ceding circumstances."  Nor  is  it  merely  the 
crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  this  uni- 
formity of  sequence.  44  Even  the  numbers  of 
marriages  annually  contracted,  is  determined, 
not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of  individuals, 
but  by  large  general  facts,  over  which  in- 
dividuals can  exercise  no  authority."  Mr. 

0 

Buckle  also  cites  a  curious  fact  to  prove  that 
even  the  aberrations  of  memory  are  marked 
by  this  general  character  of  necessary  and 
invariable  order.  44  The  post-offices  of  London 
and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns 
of  the  number  of  letters  which  the  writers, 
through  forgetfulness,  omitted  to  direct ;  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances, the  returns  are  year  after  year  copies 
of  each  other.  Year  after  year  the  same  pro- 
portion of  letter-writers  forget  this  simple 
act;  so  that  for  each  successive  period  we  can 
actually  foretell  the  number  of  persons  whose 
memory  will  fail  them  in  regard  to  this  trifling, 
and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 
rence." On  the  whole,  then,  what  our  his- 
torian considers  the  great  truth,  which  is  at 
once  the  key  and  the  basis  of  history,  is  this, 
— that  the  actions  of  men,  being  guided  by 
their  antecedents,  are  in  reality  never  incon- 
sistent, but,  however  capricious  they  may  ap- 
pear, only  form  part  of  one  vast  scheme  of 
universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, 
but  of  which,  he  entertains  little  doubt,  before 
another  century  has  gone  by,  the  chain  of 
evidence  will  be  complete. 

If  this  philosophy  of  history  and  of  Man 
be  true,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  with  dismay, 
becomes  of  all  our  cherished  convictions  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice  ?    The  answer 

'  is  noway  encouraging,  as  far  as  these  are  con- 
cerned.   The  new  philosophy  is  sweepingly 

I  destructive.    Clergy  and  creeds  find  small 
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favor  with  our  historian.  The  time  for  theo- 
logical questions,  he  Rays,  is  gone  by :  disputes 
which,  a  century  ago,  would  have  set  the 
whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regarded 
with  indifference,  by  the  vaRt  majority  of 
educated  men.*  In  one  place  he  alludes  to 
the  14  theological  theory  of  disease,"  aa»  still 
lingering  on  among  the  vulgar,  and  traces  of 
which  "  may  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  works  of  other  persons 
little  acquainted  with  physical  knowledge. 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  England, 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  strong  for 
such  efforts  to  succeed  ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  men  will  never  return  to  their 
former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to 
their  former  ignorance." 

In  another  he  remarks,  that,  science  not 
having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  laws 
of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell 
it  for  any  considerable  period  ;  the  inhabitant 
of  rural  districts,  therefore,  is  driven  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatural 
agency,  "  and  we  still  sec  the  extraordinary 
specimen  of  prayers  offered  up  in  our  churches 
for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather ;  a  super- 
stition which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as 
childish  as  the  feelings  of  pious  awe  with 
which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a 
comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We 
are  now  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  movements  of  comets  and 
eclipses ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their 
appearance,  we  have  ceased  to  pray  that  we 
may  be  preserved  from  them.  But  because 
our  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  rain 
happen  to  have  been  less  successful,  we  re- 
sort to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficien- 
cies in  science  which  are  the  result  of  our 
own  sloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our 
public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an 
ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess." 
Elsewhere  he  affirms  that,  "  whatever  theo- 
logians may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  certain  that 
mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtue  than 
vice."  And  again:  "To  assert  that  Christian- 
ity communicated  to  man  moral  truths  previ- 
ously unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sertor,  either  gross  ignorance  or  else  wilful 
fraud."   Of  Gibbon's  History  he  asserts,  that, 

*  Cf.  pp.  310,  820.  325,  327,  333-4  (note),  341-2, 
356  (note),  371  tq.,  381,  524. 


after  having  been  jealousy  scrutinized  by  two 
generations  of  eager  and  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents, it  has  gained  fresh  reputation  by  each 
successive  scrutiny.  "  Against  his  celebrated 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  all  the  de- 
vices of  controversy  have  been  exhausted : 
but  the  only  result  has  been,  that  while  the 
fame  of  the  historian  is  untarnished,  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies  are  falling  into  com- 
plete oblivion."  *  In  the  same  tone  he  refers 
to  the  discoveries  of  geologists,  as  not  only 
impunging  the  fidelity  of  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
ony, but  showing  its  accuracy  to  be  "  impos- 
sible.*' Mr.  Buckle,  then,  evidences  no  nearer 
affinity  to  theological  orthodoxy  than  do  such 
writers  as  Carlyle,  P.  W.  Newman,  11.  W. 
Mackay,  G.  II.  Lewes,  &c,  some  of  whom  he 
quotes  t  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  this  vol- 

*  Cf.  pp.  116,  164,  180-1,  201,  318  (note),  345 
#7.,  890  tq. 

t  We  hud  nearly  asked,  Hut  whom  does  lie  not 
quote?  for  such  nn  array  of  citations  was,  pcrhnp*, 
never  before  displayed",  not  even  in  the  crowded 
pages  of  the  late  .Sir  William  Hamilton.  Prefixed 
to  this  volume  is  a  list  of  some  five  hundred  "  au- 
thors quoted."  And  wherever  an  author  is  quoted, 
it  is  with  exact  particulars  of  the  edition,  the  vol- 
ume, and  the  page.  The  amount  of  industry  in- 
volved in  some  of  these  elaborate  reference*  is  as- 
tonishing. We  would  have  the  reader  turn  to  pp. 
06 1-4,  in  illustration  of  this  feature  of  the  work, 
where  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  names  are 
given  of  French  authors  to  whom  the  English  lan- 
guage was  known,  as  Mr.  Buckle  discovered  "  in 
the  course  of  general  reading  "—the  authority  for 
each  individual  instance  being  carefully  entered, 
one  by  one,  in  a  century  and  a  half  of  foot-notes. 
For  the  marvellous  variety,  too,  of  his  researches, 
!  and  the  huge  circuit  they*  take,  observe  such  ex- 
'  amples  as  occur  at  pp."  195,  270,  288-9,  344 
393,  584. 

Considering  the  multiplciity  of  authors  thus 
brought  under  contribution,  one  only  wonders, 
here  and  there,  that  he  has  not  drawn  upon  others, 
whom  we  miss  in  the  crowd:  that  he  should  make 
no  allusion,  for  instance,  to  Herbert  Spencer,  when 
treating  of  Over- Legislation;  of  Touhnin  Smith, 
when  attacking  centralization;  of  Charles  Bray, 
when  dealing  with  the  Philosophy  of  Necessity; 
of  Do  (juincey,  when  concerned  with  the  theory 
of  rent;  and  so" on,  with  a  list  which  every  reader's 
right  of  private  judgment,  or  taste,  or  w'nnt  of  it, 
j  might  expand  au  libitum.  To  say  that  one  is  sur- 
'  prised  at  any  such  omissions,  is  to  imply  the  enor- 
mous comprehensiveness  of  the  actual  corps 
ttelite. 

We  may  here  mention  the  tribute  paid  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  historical  researches.  A  more  competent 
witness  is  rarely  indeed  to  be  met  with,  and  his 
testimony  is  thus  expressed,  apropos  of  the  noble 
historian's  account  ot  the  clergy  after  the  Restora- 
tion— which  account  our  author  pronounces  "  per- 
fectly accurate."  "  From  evidence  which  I  have 
collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of 
whose  immense  research  few  people  arc  competent 
judges,  has  rather  under-stated  the  case  than  over- 
stated it.  On  several  subjects  I  should  venture  to 
i  differ  from  Mr.  Macauiay;  bu^I  caiino*  ^attain  ^ 
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ume.  Bat  does  he  obliterate  religion  alto- 
gether from  his  map  of  humanity?    Is  he 

"  One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  ran  cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ; 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing, 
An  intellectual  All-in-all  ?  "  * 

Does  he,  in  fact,  regard  the  religious  senti- 
ment as  a  mere  morbid  excrescence,  which 
impairs  the  vigor  of  man  as  he  is,  and  hinders 
the  proper  development  of  man  as  he  might 
be?  That  this  is  fur  from  being  the  ease, 
may  be  inferred  from  certain  of  the  passages 
already  quoted — which  take  for  granted  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  impiety,"  as  "  pros- 
titution of  the  rites  of  religion."  And  though 
the  actual  character  of  the  author's  belief 
may  be  nowhere  explicitly  stated,  we  may 
approximate  to  some  notion  of  it  by  observ- 


contends,  the  intermediate  Rtep  from  super- 
stition, a  stage  through  which  the  higher 
order  of  minds  have  passed,  in  their  advance 
to  what  he  supposes  will  be  the  ultimate 
form  of  man's  religious  history.  "  But  the 
people  at  large,  and  even  some  of  those  who 
are  commonly  called  educated  men,  arc  only 
now  entering  that  earlier  epoch  in  which 
scepticism  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  mind. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  be- 
ing excited  by  this  rapidly  increasing  spirit, 
we  ought  rather  to  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  pain- 
ful to  some,  is  salutary  to  all,  because  by  it 
alone  can  religious  bigotry  be  effectually  de- 
stroyed. Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that, 
before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree  of 
suffering  must  first  intervene.    If  one  age 


ing  what  incidentally  falls  from  him  here  and  believes  too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction 
there.    That  there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  tnat  another  age  should  believe  too  little. 


religious  truth,  is,  he  says,  "  a  melancholy, 
and,  as  I  firmly  !>elieve,  a  most  inaccurate 
conclusion."    And  though  he  holds  it  to  be 


Such  are  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  that 
we  are  compelled,  by  the  very  laws  of  its 
progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of 


necessary  that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  be-  j  scepticism  and  of  mental  distress,  which  to  a 

vulgar  eye  are  states  of  national  decline  and 
national  shame;  but  which  are  only  as  the 
fire  by  which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before 
it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  of  the  refiner. 
To  apply  the  image  of  the  great  allegorist " 
— for  Mr.  Buckle  can  admire  Bunyan  as  well 
as  Comte,  and  can  sympathize  as  well  with 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  as  with  the  Positive 
Philosophy — "it  is  necessary  that  the  poor 
pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  accumulated 
superstitions,  should   struggle  through  the 


fore  they  begin  to  tolerate,  he  is  also  con 
vinced  that  "  when  we  shall  have  learned  to 
estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and 
their  acts,  and  not  at  all  by  their  theological 
dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  fdrm  our 
religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcen- 
dental process,  of  which  in  every  age  glimpses 
have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted  minds." 
In  further  allusion  to  the  "  scepticism  which 
is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quar- 1 
ter,"  and  which  11  an  immense  majority  of  the 
clergy — some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but 
the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from  conscientious 
motives,  are  striving  to  check  " — he  thinks  it 


Slough  of  DesjKmd  and  the  Valley  of  Death, 
before  he  can  reach  that  glorious  city,  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which 


time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  the  first  sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his 


mistaken  men  should  see  the  delusion  under 

which  they  labor " — scepticism  t  being,  he 

from  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  unwearied 
diligence,  ol  the  consummate  skill  with  which  ho 
ha-  arranged  hi*  materials,  and  ol  the  noble  love 
of  liberty  which  animates  his  entire  work.  These 
are  qualities  which  long  survive  the  as|K>r»ioii8  of 
his  puny  detractors — men  who,  in  point  of  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  are  unworthy  to  loosen  the  shoe- 
latehet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack."  (Buckle,  i. 
860,  nott.) 

Of  other  contemporary  historians,  we  may  re- 
mark, Mr.  Buckle  makes  honorable  use  of"  Hal- 
lam,  quotes  (Jrote  with  admiring  acquiescence,  is 
alive  to  the  solid  worth  of  Ranke,  and  makes  a 


toils  and  his  fears."  To  this  very  note- 
worthy extract  we  might  add  occasional  frag- 
ments of  a  corroborative  tendency — as  where 
the  godless  favorites  of  Charles  11.  are  said 
to  have  "  exhausted  the  devices  of  their 
ribald  spirit,  in  mocking  a  religion,  of  the 
the  nature  of  which  they  were  profoundly 
ignorant ; "  or  where  renewed   mention  is 

creased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  as- 
sertions Tin*  feeling  of  hesitation  and  suspended 
judgment  is  indispensable,  he  reminds  us,  to  all 
progress  and  civilization  :  in  physic*,  it  is  the  neccs- 


warning  and  a  standing  jest  of  Alison,  whose  local  j  sary  precursor  of  science;  in  politics,  of  liberty; 

leu 


habitation  in  History  is  at  the  antipodes  to  his 
own. 

*  Wordsworth:  "  A  Poet's  Kpitaph." 
t  By  "  scepticism"  .Mr.  Buckle  means  hardness 
of  belief;  so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an  la- 


in theology,  of  toleration.  Hence  "in  religion 
the  sceptic" steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism 
and  ortliodoxy,  rejecting  both  exrrcmes,  becmise 
he  sees  that  both  arc  incapable  of  proof."  ( Buckle, 
i.  327-8,  note.) 
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made  of  "  that  transcendental  view  of  religion 
which  is  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground 
among  us ; "  or  where  an  indignant  protest  is 
uttered  against  "  that  accursed  spirit "  which, 
no  longer  having  the  power  to  persecute  to 
the  death,  M  still  continues  to  dogmatize  on 
the  most  mysterious  subjects,  tamper  with 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human 
heart,  and  darken  by  its  miserable  supersti- 
tions those  sublime  questions  that  no  one 
should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
soul,  because  they  lie  in  that  unknown  tract 
which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infinite, 
and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individ- 
ual covenant  between  Man  and  his  God."  * 
How  complete  the  distinction  between  this 
author  and  your  cold-blooded  dogmatic 
deniers,  or  flippant  scoffers  and  sneerers,  of 
Mephistophelean  descent,  the  foregoing  ex- 
cerpts make  clear  enough.  Still  more  ex- 
plicit is  what  he  says  in  a  later  chapter,  when 
treating  of  the  results  of  ecclesiastical  despot- 
ism and  clerical  intolerance  :  "  What  we  think 
of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon  themselves ; 
but  will  have  no  connexion  with  what  we 
think  of  Christianity.  We  look  on  the  clergy 
as  a  body  of  men  who,  notwithstanding 
their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwith- 
standing a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to 
their  profession,  do  undoubtedly  form  part 
of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which  the 
manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their 
sufferings  assuaged,  their  distresses  relieved. 
As  long  as  this  institution  performs  its  func- 
tions, we  are  well  content  to  let  it  stand.    If,  I  now  become  so  rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one 


m 

the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions  which 
bound  up'the  destiny  of  the  national  priest- 
hood with  the  destiny  of  the  national  religion. 

Having  thus  far  glanced  at  his  u  theologi- 
cal "  stand-point,  let  us,  before  venturing 
further  into  the  subject-matter  of  this  History, 
lend  an  ear  to  his  "  political"  opinions.  His 
doctrine  is,  that,  in  politics,  no  certain  prin- 
ciples having  yet  been  discovered,  the  first 
conditions  of  success  are  compromise,  barter, 
expediency,  and  concession.  He  warns  "  pre- 
sumptuous "  legislators  —  those  «•  suj>erficial 
men,  who,  raised  to  temporary  power,  think 
themselves  bound  to  guarantee  certain  insti- 
tutions, and  uphold  certain  opinions" — that 
their  best  measures  are  but  temporary  expe- 
dients, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later 
and  riper  age  to  efface.  He  would  have  them 
clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie 
within  their  function  to  anticipate  the  march 
of  affairs,  and  provide  for  distant  contingencies. 
"  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  politics, 
so  far  from  being  a  science,  is  one  of  the  most 
backward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his 
craft  as  consisting  in  the  adaptation  of  tem- 
porary contrivances  to  temporary  emergencies. 
His  business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at 
all  to  attempt  to  lead  it  He  should  be  satis- 
fied with  studying  what  is  passing  around 
him ;  and  should  modify  his  schemes,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  he  has  inherited  from 
hw  fathers,  but  according  to  the  actual  exi- 
gencies of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have 


however,  it  should  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it 
should  be  found  inadequate  to  the  shifting 
circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we 
retain  both  the  power  and  the  right  of 
remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if  need  be, 
remove  some  of  its  parts ;  but  we  would  not, 
we  dare  not,  tamper  with  those  great  reli- 
gious truths  which  are  altogether  independ- 
ent of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind  of 
man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts  of  the 
hour,  and  infuse  into  him  those  lofty  aspira- 
tions which,  revealing  to  him  his  own  immor- 
tality, arc  the  measure  and  the  symptom  of  a 
future  life."t  This  is  said  in  the  course  of 
an  argument,  that  the  "  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity "  in  France,  at  the  Revolution,  was 

*  Pp.  323,  324,  327-9,  332,  343,  469. 
t  I'p.  094  sg.   With  which  compare  also  pp. 
785  $q. 


generation  are  no  measure  of  the  wants  of 
another  j  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle 
talk  about  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and 
are  fast  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy 
maxims  which  have  hitherto  imposed  upon 
them,  but  by  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  much  longer  troubled."  *  Indeed,  the 
volume  at  large  is  one  great  protest  against 
the  "  protective  "  spirit,  and  exposition  of  the 
fallacy  in  theory,  and  mischief  in  practice  of 
"  paternal  "  legislation. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  admirable  at  stating  an  argu- 
ment (whatever  be  the  merits  of  it),  and  then 
illustrating  it  by  miscellaneous  instances.  He 

*  Pp.  45?  9.  565.  See  also  pp.  262-4;  and,  on 
tho  "protective"  spirit  of  "paternal"  govern- 
ments, pp.  213  tqa.,  240,244,  354,401-2,  and  chap- 
ters ix.  toxii.  inclusive,  pp.  658-700,  ibran  hUtori- 


I  cal  resume  of  its  operations. 
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is  always  lucid  in  enunciation,  and  fertile  in  ;  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth 


multiform  exemplification.  Take  His  ex posi-  without  some  share  of  which  no  intellectual 
tion  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  as  being  progress  can  begin.  This  great  region  ex- 
the  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most ,  tends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the  east 

of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Phcenicia,  and  of  Palestine. 
To  the  north  of  this  irnmcsc  belt  there  is  a 


important  of  all  the  results  which  are  pro- 
duced among  a  people  by  their  climate,  food, 
and  soil.  For  although  the  progress  of 
knowledge  eventually  accelerates  the  increase  (  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invari- 
of  wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  in  ably  been  peopled  by  rude  and  wandering 
the  first  formation  of  society,  the  wealth  must  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  un- 

genial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as 
they  remained  on  it,  have  never  emerged 
from  their  uncivilized  state.  How  entirely 
this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and 


accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can  begin. 
"  As  long  as  every  man  is  engaged  in  collect- 
ing the  materials  necessary  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, there  will  be  neither  leisure  nor  taste 
for  higher  pursuits ;  no  science  can  possibly 


be  created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  }  Tartarian  hordes  have,  at  different  periods, 
will  be  an  attempt  to  economize  lal>or  by  the  founded  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India, 


contrivance  of  such  rude  and  imperfect  in- 
struments as  even  the  most  barbarous  people 
are  able  to  invent. 


and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  :  uch  occasions, 
attained  a  civilization  nowise  inferior  to  that 
possessed  by  the  most  flourishing  of  the  nn- 


44  In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumu-  .  cient  kingdoms.    For  in  the  fertile  plains  of 


lation  of  wealth  is  the  first  great  step  that 
can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth  there 
can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure  there 
can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people  con- 
sume is  always  exactly  equal  to  what  they 
possess,  there  will  be  no  residue,  and  there- 
fore, no  capital  being  accumulated,  there  will 
be  no  means  by  which  the  unemployed  classes 
may  be  maintained.  But  if  the  produce  is 
greater  than  the  consumption,  an  overplus 
arises,  which,  according  to  well-known  prin- 
ciples, increases  itself,  and  eventually  becomes 
a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely, 
every  man  is  supported,  who  does  not  create 
the  wealth  upon  which  he  lives.  And  now  it 
is  that  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class 
first  becomes  possible,  because  for  the  first 
time  there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by 
means  of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did 
not  produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote 
themselves  to  subjects  for  which  at  an  earlier 
period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants  would 
have  left  them  no  time." 

The  influences  of  soil  and  climate  on  the 
creation  of  wealth  are  then  explained — the 
soil  regulating  t,he  returns  made  to  any  given 
amount  of  labor;  and  the  climate  regulating 
the  energy  and  constancy  of  the  labor  itself. 
Then  come  the  historical  illustrations— to 
show  that  no  country  has  ever  been  civilized 


Southern  Asia,  nature  has  supplied  all  the 
materials  of  wealth  ;  and  there  it  was  that 
these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first 
time  some  degree  of  refinement,  produced  a 
national  literature,  and  organized  a  national 
polity ;  none  of  which  things  they,  in  their 
native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Arabs  in  their  own  country 
have,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity  of  their 
soil,  always  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
people;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  nil  others, 
great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great  poverty. 
But  in  the  seventh  century  they  conquered 
Persia ;  in  the  eighth  century  they  conquered 
the  best  part  of  Spain  ;  in  the  ninth  century 
they  conquered  the  Punjab,  and  eventually 
nearly  the  whole  of  India.  Scarcely  were 
they  established  in  their  fresh  settlement*, 
when  their  character  seemed  to  undergo  a 
great  change.  They,  who  in  their  original 
land  were  little  else  than  roving  savages,  were 
now  for  the  first  time  able  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did 
they  make  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization. In  Arabia  they  had  been  a  mere 
race  of  wandering  shepherds ;  in  their  new 
abodes  they  bectme  the  founders  of  mighty 
empires, — they  built  cities,  endowed  schools, 
collected  libraries;  and  the  traces  of  their 
power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova,  at 


by  efforts  of  its  own,  unless  it  has  possessed  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi.*    Precisely  in  the 


one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very  favorable 
form.  M  In  Asia,  civilization  has  always  been 
confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich  and 


*  Wo  have  omitted,  from  want  of  space,  the 
various  annotations  which  Mr,  Buckle  annexes  to 
his  text — though  thev  certainh'  constitute,  not  un- 
seldom,  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  portion 
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same  manner,  there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at 
the  north,  and  only  separated  from  it  else- 
where by  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends 
westward  until  it  reaches  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  enormous  tract  is,  like  Arabia, 
a  barren  waste ;  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia, 
the  inhabitants  have  always  been  extremely 
uncivilized,  acquiring  no  knowledge,  simply 
because  they  have  accumulated  no  wealth. 
But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its  eastern  part, 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  over- 
flowing of  which  covers  the  sand  with  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labor  the  most 
abundant,  and  indeed  the  most  extraordinary 
returns.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  that 
spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  followed, 
and  this  narrow  strip  of  land  became  the 
seat  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the  other 
nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been 
able  to  work  out  their  own  progress,  or 

of  his  great  work.  One  specimen,  at  once  of  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  them,  we  must,  how- 
ever, find  room  for;  and  it  shall  be  the  one  apper- 
taining to  the  above  sentence  ending  "at  Delhi." 

"  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the 
Arabians  ever  raised  to  a  science  was  astronomy, 
which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  tho  caliphs 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centurv,  and  went 
on  improving  until  1  la  belle  ville  de  Bagdad  fut, 
pendant  lc  dixieme  sieclc,  lo  theatre  principal  de 
l'astronomic  chez  les  oricntnux.'  Montucla,  Jlis- 
toire  dts  Mathematu/ucs,  vol.  i.  pp.  865,  364.  Tho 
old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most  barbarous  people  living 
in  a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  celestial  phenomena  as  was 
useful  for  practical  purposes;  out  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they 
studied  this  subject  as  a  science.  Dr.  Dorn 
(Transactions  of  tho  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p. 
371)  says,  *  of  a  scientific  knowledge  "of  astronomy 
among  them  no  traces  can  bo  discovered.'  Beau- 
sobre  {Histoire  de,  Manichee,  vol.  i.  p.  20)  is  quite 
enthusiastic  about  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  time  of  Pythagoras!  and  he  "tells  us,  that  *ces 
peuples  ont  tou jours  cultive"  les  sciences.'  To 
establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a 
life  of  Mohammed  written  early  in  tho  eighteenth 
century  by  Boulninvilliers,  whom  ho  calls  4  un  des 
plus  beaux  genius  de  Franco.'  If  this  is  an  accu- 
rate description,  those  who  have  read  the  works  of 
Boulainvillicrs  will  think  that  France  was  badly 
off  for  men  of  genius;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mo- 
hammed, it  is  little  better  than  a  romance:  the 
author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  know  nothing 
which  had  not  already  been  communicated  by 
Maracci  and  Pococke.  See  Biographic  Cniterselk, 
vol.  v.  p.  321. 

M  In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers, 
one  of  their  ereat  merits  was  to  approximnto  to 
tlie  value  of  the  annual  procession  much  closer 
than  Ptolemy  had  done.  See  Grant's  HUtory  of 
Physical  Astronomy,  1852,  p.  319." 


emerge,  in  any  degree,  from  the  ignorance  to 
which  the  penury  of  nature  has  doomed, 
them." 

Again.  To  illustrate  the  economical  pro- 
position, that  there  is  a  strong  and  constant 
tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be  low, 
and  iu  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high, — 
our  author  reminds  us  that  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  in  America,  all  the  ancient  civilizations 
were  seated  in  hot  climates  ;  and  that  in  all 
of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and 
therefore  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes 
very  depressed  ;  while  in  Europe,  for  the  first 
time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder  climate: 
hence  the  reward  of  labor  was  increased,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more 
equal  than  was  possible  in  countries  where 
an  excessive  abundance  of  food  had  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  population.  The  one  in- 
stance, and  only  one,  of  a  great  European 
people — the  Irish — possessing  a  very  cheap, 
national  food,  though  an  apparent  exception 

to  what  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Buckle  claims  as 

....  • 
in  reality  a  striking  verification  of  the  gen- 
eral law.  The  evil  condition  of  the  Irish  he 
traces  as  the  M  natural  result  of  that  cheap 
and  abundant  food,"  the  too  productive  potato, 
"  which  encouraged  the  people  to  so  rapid  an 
increase,  that  the  labor  market  was  constantly 
gorged."  And  then,  proceeding  to  examine 
other  nations,  to  show  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  physical  and  moral  world,  and  in- 
timate the  reasons  why  so  many  ancient 
civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  devel- 
opment, and  then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  nature,  or  make  head  against 
those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  pro- 
gress was  effectually  retarded, — he  takes 
India  for  an  example ;  in  which  country,  from 
the  earliest  period,  the  most  general  food  has 
been  rice,  that  most  nutritive  of  all  the 
cereals,  containing  an  enormous  proportion 
of  starch,  and  yielding  to  the  laborer  an  aver- 
age return  of  at  least  sixty-fold.  What  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  country  would 
lead  the  philosopher  to  anticipate  its  national 
food  would  be, — and  so  to  anticipate,  on  that 
account  a  long  train  of  ulterior  consequences, 
— that,  in  the  instance  of  Hindostan,  is  seen 
to  be  the  case.  There  is  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  :  the  upper  classes  are  enor- 
mously rich,  the  lower  classes  miserably  poor. 
Hence  an  unequal  distribution  of  power;  and 
as  "  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
class  possessing  power  without  abusing  it,  we 
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mav  easilv  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
people  of  India,  condemned  to  poverty  by 
the  physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should 
have  fallen  into  a  degradation  from  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  escape."  And 
stress  is  naturally  laid  on  the  "  undoubted 
fact,"  that  their  annals  furnish  no  instance  of 
their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers,  no  war 
of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even 
one  great  popular  conspiracy.  "  In  those 
rich  and  fertile  countries  there  have  been 
mam  changes,  but  all  of  them  have  been 
from  above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic 
element  has  been  altogether  wanting.  There 


and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat.".  The  same  frivolous  waste  of  labor 
is  observable  as  in  Egypt — both  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  erecting  immense  build- 
ings, which  were  "  as  useless  as  those  of 
Egypt,  and  which  no  country  could  produce, 
unless  the  labor  of  the  people  were  ill-paid 
and  ill- directed."  In  such  countries,  the 
home  of  one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations, 
society,  being  divided  against  itself,  could 
not  stand.* 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  Mr.  Buckle 
further  inquires,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  into 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  external  world, 


have  been  in  abundance,  wars  of  kings,  and  by  those  physical  agents  to  which  he  gives  the 
wars  of  dynasties.    There  have  been  revolu-  collective  name  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  in  prc- 


tions  in  the  government,  revolutions  in  the 
palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne;  but  no 
revolutions  among  the  people,  no  mitigation 


disposing  men  to  certain  habits  of  thought, 
and  thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion, 
arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the 


of  that  hard  lot  which  nature,  rather  than  principal  manifestations  of  the  human  mind, 
man,  assigned  to  them."  The  same  line  of  He  shows  that  whatever  natural  phenomena 
argument  is  applied  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  inspire  feelings  of  terror,  or  great  wonder, 


and  to  Peru.  In  Egypt,  with  its  dates,  as  in 
India,  with  its  rice,  the  people  multiplied 
rapidly,  because  while  the  soil  increased  their 
supplies,  the  climate  lessened  their  wants. 
In  both  countries  there  was  an  immense  and 
impassable  gulf  between  the  upper  and  the 
the  lower  classes.  The  Pyramids,  "which 
inconsiderate  observers  admire  as  n  proof  of 
civilization,"  are  evidence,  in  reality,  of  a 


or  suggest  the  vague  and  uncontrollable, 
have  a  special  tendency  to  subject  the  under- 
standing to  the  imagination,  and  to  curb  the 
practical  energies  of  man, — who,  contrasting 
himself  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature, 
becomes  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
significance, and  finds  from  every  quarter 
innumerable  obstacles  that  hem  him  in,  and 
limit  his  individual  will.     "On  the  other 


"  state  of  things  altogether  depraved  and  un-  hand,  where  the  works  of  Nature  are  small 
healthy."    We  are  "  startled  by  the  reckless !  and  feeble,  Man  regains  confidence  :  he  seems 


prodigality  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the  upper 
classes  squandered  away  the  lalwr  and  the 
lives  of  the  people."   It  is  highly  probable 


more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ; "  and, 
as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  be- 
comes easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them, 


that  Central  America,  too,  was  the  ancient  j  or  to  observe  them  with  minuteness  ;  "  an 
seat  of  a  civilization,  "  in  all  essential  points  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged, 


similar  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt ;  that  is 
to  say,  similar  to  them  in  respect  to  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  and 


and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appear- 
ances of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed."    In  the  tropics, 


the  thraldom  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  accordingly,  where  Nature  is,  in  every  respect, 


people  consequently  remained."  So  with 
Mexico  and  Peru — where  maize  is  one  sub- 
stitute for  the  rice  of  Asia,  and  the  dates  of 
Africa, — another  being  the  banana,  of  whose 
nutritive  powers  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  "  an 
acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than  fifty 
persons;  whereas  the  same  amount  of  land 
sown  with  wheat  in  Europe  will  only  support 
two  persons  ;  "  while,  as  regards  the  exuber- 
ance of  its  growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other 
circumstances  remaining  the  same,  the  pro- 


most  dangerous  to  Man,  the  imagination  is 
most  likely  to  triumph ;  and  there  grow  up 
among  the  people  those  feelings  of  awe  and 
helplessness,  on  which  all  superstition  is 
based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can 
exist.  The  old  tropical  civilizations  "  had  to 
struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  un- 
known to  the  temperate  zone,  where  Euro- 
pean civilization  has  long  flourished.  The 
devastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the 
ravages  of  hurricanes,  tempests,  earthquakes, 


duce  of  the  banana  is  "  forty-four  times  and  similar  perils,  constantly  pressed  upon 


greater  than  that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hundred  | 


*  See  pp  68-107,  patsim. 
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them,  and  affected  the  tone  of  their  national 
character.  For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was  the 
smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience  "  (except, 
we  presume,  to  the  losers  themselves).  "  The 
real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered 
in  the  mind  associations  which  made  the  im- 
aginations predominate  over  the  understand- 
ing," and  encouraged  a  disposition  to  neglect 
inquiry  into  natural  causes,  and  assume  the 
operation  of  supernatural  ones.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  others 
that  preceded  it,  from  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  phenomena  of  this  order — so  that 
we  here  see  Man  confident  in  his  own  re- 
sources, and  encouraged  in  that  bold,  inquisi- 
tive, and  scientific  spirit,  which  is  constantly 
advancing,  and  on  which  all  future  progress 
must  dejvend. 

The  argument  is  illustrated  by  references 
to  Indian  literature,  where  reason  is  set  at 
defiance,  and  imagination  runs  riot,  luxuri- 
antly wild.  In  Greece,  where  the  aspects  of 
nature  are  entirely  different,  the  human  mind 
was  less  appalled,  and  less  superstitious ; 
natural  causes  began  to  be  studied ;  physical 
science  first  became  possible.  The  mythol- 
ogy of  India  is  based  upon  terror,  and  that 
of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  In  Greece, 
the  causes  of  fear  being  less  abundant,  the 
expression  of  terror  was  less  common.  The 
gods  in  Hindostan  had  all  something  mon- 
strous about  them — Vishnu  had  four  hands, 
Brahma  five  heads,  and  so  on.  But  the  gods 
of  Greece  were  always  represented  in  forms 
entirely  human — the  artist  might  make  them  1 
stronger  than  men,  and  more  beautiful,  but 
still  they  must  be  men,  and  to  present  them 
in  any  other  shape  would  be  inartistic  and 
irreligious.  In  Greece,  too,  we  first  meet 
with  the  deification  of  mortals — every  thing, 
in  fact,  tending  there  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to  de- 
press it.  But  we  cannot  follow  the  historian 
further  in  his  particular  exposition  of  the  gen- 
eral doctrine,  that  everywhere  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  can  only  be  understood  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  "history  and  the  aspects 
of  the  material  universe.* 

We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Buckle's  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  the  "  protective  "  spirit  of 
"  paternal "  governments  ;  and  considering 
how  large  and  prominent  a  place  this  topic 
shares  in  the  present  volume,  and  will  occupy 

*  Pp.  1078-4 


in  those  which  are  to  come,  it  becomes  us  to 
take  some  further  notice  of  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  it.  The  spirit  of  protection, 
then,  he  regards  as  forming  the  most  serious 
obstacle  with  which  advancing  civilization  has 
to  contend.  When  it  is  carried  into  trade, 
he  argues,  manufactures  are  forced  into  ex- 
istence which  otherwise  would  never  arise, 
and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  ure  not  re- 
quired ;  it  disturbs  the  ordinary  march  of 
industry,  and,  under  pretence  of  protecting  na- 
tive laborers,  diminishes  the  produce  of  labor 
by  directing  it  from  those  profitable  channels 
into  which  its  own  instincts  always  compel  it 
to  flow.  When  it  is  carried  into  politics,  he 
continues,  there  is  formed  what  is  called  a 
paternal  government,  in  which  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  a  few 
privileged  classes.  And  when  it  is  carried 
into  theology,  the  result  he  attributes  to  it  is, 
a  powerful  Church,  and  a  numerous  clergy 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  guar- 
dians of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to 
whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  public 
morals.  These,  he  submits,  are  the  marks 
by  which  protection  may  be  recognized. 
And  it  is  in  France,  from  a  very  early  period, 
much  more  than  in  England  that  these 
marks  of  the  protective  spirit  have  displayed 
themselves.  "This,  which  may  truly  be 
called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always  been  far 
stronger  in  France  than  in  England.  In- 
deed, among  the  French,  it  continues,  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  produce  the  most  mis- 
chievous results.  It  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that  love 
of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  their  government,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  their  literature,"  as  well  as  in  those  re- 
strictions on  trade  which  in  England  are 
effectually  destroyed. 

The  historical  review  which  follows,  involv- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  protective  spirit  in 
France  and  in  England,  is  replete  with  inter- 
est, and  pregnant  with  instruction.  To  com- 
plete the  comparison,  Mr.  Buckle  proceeds, 
in  his  eleventh  chapter,  to  examine  how  this 
same  spirit  influenced  the  purely  intellectual 
history  of  France,  as  well  as  its  social  and 
political  history.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Fronde,  every  thing  was  prepared  —  as  he 
shows  in  full — for  that  singular  intellectual 
polity,  which  during  fifty  years  characterized 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to 
French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to 
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French  politics.  "  In  both  cases,  homnge 
was  paid  by  one  party,  and  protection  and 
favor  accorded  by  the  other.  Every  man  of 
letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown. 
Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
royal  favor ;  and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  king  was  considered  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  intellectual  eminence."  What  were 
the  effects  of  this  system  ? 

Now  the  "  delusion,"  that  royal  patronage 
is  beneficial  to  national  literature,  that  there 
is  some  mngieal  power  in  the  smiles  of  a 
king,  which  stimulates  the  intellect  of  the 
favored  author  whose  heart  they  are  permit- 
ted to  gladden,  is  not,  in  Mr.  Buckle's  view, 
a  mere  innocent  fallicy, — is  not  to  be  des- 
pised, as  one  of  those  harmless  prejudices 
that  still  linger  round  the  person  of  the 
sovereign — but  is  in  its  practical  consequences 
very  injurious.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
history  of  literature,  he  thinks  himself  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which 
a  sovereign  has  recompensed  a  man  who  is 
before  his  age,  there  are  at  least  twenty  of 
his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind  it.  In 
no  age  have  literary  men  been  rewarded  with 
such  profuseness  as  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so 
mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to 
fulfil  their  great  vocation  as  the  apostles  of 
knowledge  and  the  missionaries  of  truth. 
"The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  originated 
in  the  gratitude  of  men  of  letters ;  but  it  is 
now  supported  by  a  popular  notion  that  the 
celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  If,  how- 
ever, we  examine  this  opinion,  we  shall  find 
that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which 
history  is  full,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth." 
And  Mr.  Buckle  then  goes  on  to  prove,  that 
the  literary  splendor  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque's  reign  was  not  the  result  of  the  Grand 
Monarque's  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of  that 
great  generation  which  preceded  him ;  and  that 
the  intellect  of  France,  so  far  from  being  bene- 
fited by  his  munificence,  was  hampered  by 
his  protection  ;  that,  in  short,  the  so-vaunted 
Age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an  age  of  literary 
decline  and  decay,  which  decline  and  decay 
we  may  directly  and  distinctly  trace  to  his 
majesty's  condescension  in  taking  literature 
under  his  wing — too  warm  a  place,  and  too 
close  nn  atmosphere  to  be  good  for  it— where 
it  could  not  breathe  freely,  or  speak  out,  but 
must  needs  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  —  a 


sickly  thing,  and  a  stunted,  so  long  as  the 
overshadowing  influence  remained. 

There  are  two  leading  circumstances  on 
which  our  historian  relies,  to  prove  his  case. 
The  first  is,  that  the  immense  impulse  which, 
during  the  administrations  of  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
zarin,  had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge,  was  suddenly  stopped.  "  In 
1661  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  government, 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  death,  in 
1715,  the  history  of  France,  so  far  as  great 
discoveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in  the 
annals  of  Europe.  If,  putting  aside  all  pre- 
conceived notions  respecting  the  supposed 
glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  matter 
fairly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  depart- 
ment there  was  a  manifest  dearth  of  original 
thinkers.*  There  was  much  that  was  elegant, 
much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of 
men  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  crea- 
tions of  art,  by  paintings,  by  palaces,  by  po- 
ems j  but  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  was 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  If 
we  take  the  mathematics,  and  those  mixed 
sciences  to  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will 
be  universally  admitted  that  their  most  suc- 
cessful cultivators  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Fermat,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so 
far  from  Louis  XIV.  having  any  share  in  the 
honor  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men  were 
engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the 
king  was  still  in  his  cradle,  and  completed 
them  before  he  assumed  the  government,  and 
therefore  before  his  system  of  protection 
came  into  play.  Descartes  died  in  1650, 
when  the  king  was  twelve  years  old.  Pascal, 
|  whose  name,  like  that  of  Descartes,  is  com- 
monly associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
had  gained  a  European  reputation  while 
Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys, 
was  not  aware  that  any  such  man  existed. 
His  treatise  ou  conic  sections  was  written  in 
1639  :  his  decisive  experiments  on  the  weight 
of  air  were  made  in  1648 ;  and  his  researches 
on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever 
undertook,  were  in  1658,  when  Louis,  still 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort 
of  authority.  Fermat  was  one  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which 
respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes. 
The  most  important  steps  he  took  are  those 
concerning  the  geometry  of  infinities,  ap- 
plied to  the  ordiuates  and  tangents  of  curves, 
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which,  however,  he  completed  in  or  before  1  less  protected  people ;  since  the  micrometer 
1G36.    As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is  was  invented  by  Gascoigne  in  or  just  before 


enough  to  say  that  Gassendi  died  in  1655, 
six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,  when 
the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 


1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  from 
having  leisure  to  patronize  science,  was  about 
to  embark  in  that  struggle  which,  ten  years 
later,  cost  him  Ins  crown  and  his  life."  Evi- 


These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  dence  is  also  adduced  to  show  that  French 
France  just  before  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  'workmen  were  unable  to  construct  the  toois 
came  into  operation.  Shortly  after  their  I  required  for  accurate  investigation,  and  that 
death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began  to  tell  j  the  improvements  effected  in  French  nianu- 
upoir  the  national  intellect;  and  during  the  j  facturcs   were   few  and    insignificant,  and 


next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was 
made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or, 
with  the  single  exception  of  acoustics,  to  any 
of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathematics  are 
applied.    The  further  the  seventeenth  century 


available  rather  for  luxury  than  use. 

So  again  in  other  departments — in  physiol- 
ogy, anatomy,  medicine, — "we  look  in  vain 
for  any  men  equal  to  those  by  whom  France 
had  once  been  honored.    The  greatest  discov- 


advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  ,  erv  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  Frenchman, 


become,  and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace 
the  connection  between  the  waning  powers  of 
the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit  which 
enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen. 


was  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle ;  a 
discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  au- 
thority,* is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  Harvey.    This  important 


Louis  had  heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned 
study;  he  was  therefore  anxious,  by  encourag- .  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one 
ing  its  cultivation  in  France,  to  add  to  the  |  of  the  results  of  his  gracious  l>ounty ;  but  it 
glories  of  his  own  name.  With  this  view,  he  '  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  Louis  had  to  do 
rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled  pro-  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by  Pec- 
fusion  ;  he  built  the  splendid  Observatory  of  |  quet  in  1647,  when  the  great  king  was  nine 
Paris ;  he  Invited  to  his  court  the  most  emi-  years  old."  Kiolan,  too,  published  his  last 
nent  foreign  astronomers,  Cassini  from  Italy,  work  in  1652,  and  died  in  1657.  Then  there 
Kbmer  from  Denmark,  Huygens  from  Hoi-  jcame  a  pause,  and,  during  three  generations, 
land.  But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  sub- 
not  produce  a  single  man  who  had  made  even  jects.  They  had  formerly  produced  men  of 
one  of  those  various  discoveries  which  mark  great  eminence  in  the  practical  and  specula- 


te epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other 
countries  vast  progress  was  made ;  and  New- 
ton in  particular,  by  his  immense  generaliza- 
tions, reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics, 
and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the 
'aw  of  gravitation  to  the  extremity  of  the 
solar  system.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these  won- 
derful discoveries,  which  changed  the  face  of 
knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected,  there  be 


tive  parts  of  medicine,  and  in  the  arts  con 
nected  with  surgery — illustrious  physicians 
like  Fernel  and  Joubert — skilled  and  scien- 
tific surgeons  like  Ambrose  Pare,  who  was 
"one  of  the  founders  of  comparative  osteol- 
ogy"— and  pathologists  like  Baillou,  the  value 
of  whose  services  in  morbid  anatomy  the  mod- 
ern faculty  freely  allow.  «  Under  Louis  XIV. 
all  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was 
neglected,  though  in  other  countries  its  pro- 


ing  no  instance  of  any  French  astronomer  gress  was  rapid.  The  English,  by  the  middle 
adopting  them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  [  of  the  the  seventeenth  century,  had  taken 


years  after  they  had  been  published  by  their 
immortal  author.  Even  in  matters  of  detail, 
the  most  valuable  improvement  made  In- 


considerable steps  in  medicine  ;  its  therapeuti- 
cal branch  being  reformed  chiefly  by  Syden- 
ham, its  physiological   branch   by  Glisson. 


French  astronomers  during  the  power  of  But  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  cannot  boast  of  a 
Louis  XIV.  was  not  original.  They  laid  claim  single  medical  writer  who  can  be  compared  to 
to  the  invention  of  the  micrometer;  an  ad-  these ;  +  not  even  one  whose  name  is  now 
mirable  resource,  which,  as  thev  supposed, '    *  Sprense!,  "  Hist,  de  la  Me*dccine,"  It.  208. 

was  first  contrived  bv  Picard  and  Auzout. !  t  H  *  "imcee^ry ,  Mr  BnckU .observes,  to  ad- 
„„  ,  .  •  .  <iucc  evidence  respecting  the  services  reuilerrt]  l>y 

the  truth,  however,  is,  that  here  again  they  Sydenham  as  thev  are  univor>allv  admitted;  but, 
were  anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  freer  and  j  he  udds,  what  perhaps  is  less  generally  known,  is, 
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spirit,  and  preparations  for  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Of  particular  interest  is  his  inquiry 
into  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  influence  our 
country  exercised  on  France  during  the  two 
generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  convulsion.  He 
doubts  if,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, there  were,  either  in  literature  or  in 
science,  five  persons  in  France  acquainted 
with  the  English  language — for  we  were  con- 
sidered a  barbarous  horde,  possessing  nothing 
worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened  men. 
Whereas,  during  the  two  generations  in  ques- 
tion, there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  of  emi- 
nence who  did  not  either  visit  England  or 
learn  English ;  while  many  of  them  did  both. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  curious  proof 
which  the  author's  erudition  enables  him  to 
establish  of  this  fact.  He  is  minute  upon  the 
subject,  because  he  wishes  to  show  that  the 
impetus  to  which  the  reaction  (against  pro- 
tective policy)  owed  its  strength,  proceeded 
from  England  ;  and  that  it  was  English  liter- 
ature which  taught  the  lessons  of  political 
liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France 
to  the  rest  of  Europe.  One  great  consequence 
of  this  union  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish minds,  he  then  shows  to  have  been,  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  schism  between 
the  literary  men  of  France,  and  the  classes 
who  exclusively  governed  the  country.  As 
examples,  amongst  those  who  suffered  either 
confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or 
fines,  or  the  suppression  of  their  works,  or  the 
ignominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  what  they 
had  written,  he  finds  besides  a  host  of  inferior 
writers,  the  names  of  Reaumarchais,  Rerruyer, 
Bougeant,  RufTon,  D'Alembcrt,  Diderot,  Du- 
clos,  Freret,  Helvetius,  La  Harpe,  Linguct, 
Mably,  Marmontel,  Montesquieu,  Mercier, 
Morellet,  Raynal,  Rosseau,  Suard,  Thomas, 
and  Voltaire. 

The  last-named  author  ranks  very  high  in 
Mr.  Ruckle's  estimate  of  historical  genius. 
Voltaire  is  honored  as  the  first  historian  who 
wrote  history  as  it  should  be  written — with 
attention  fixed  on  matter  of  real  importance, 
to  the  neglect  of  those  idle  details  with  which 
history  had  formerly  been  filled ;  as  the  first 
historian  who  recommended  universal  freedom 
of  trade ;  the  first  who  dispelled  men's 
"  childish  admiration  for  the  Middle  Ages," 
and  represented  them  as  "  what  they  really 
were, — a  period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and 
licentiousness  ;  a  period  when  injuries  were 


unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and  supersti- 
tion unrebuked."  We  may  remark,  too,  that 
Mr.  Ruckle  "can  say  with  confidence,  after  a 
careful  comparison  of  both  writers,  that  the 
most  decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebuhr 
against  the  early  history  of  Rome  had  all 
been  anticipated  by  Voltaire  ;  in  whose  works 
they  may  be  found,  by  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man  has 
written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against 
him."  For  a  methodical  proof  of  this  allega- 
tion, and  for  a  thousand  others,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  our  author  himself — of 
whose  extraordinary  research  this  fragmen- 
tary notice  of  ours  can  give  only  the  faintest, 
feeblest  idea.  Ex  pede  Jlerculcm  is  all  very 
well ;  but  if  your  space  only  admits  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  foot,  not  even  the  little  toe 
complete,  your  presentment  of  Hercules  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  brick  offered  as  a 
sample  of  the  house,  nearly  enough  typifies 
what  we  have  been  about. 

We  have  made  no  kind  of  attempt  to  con- 
trovert the  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Ruckle's 
work — though,  unless  they  are  radically 
wrong,  the  received  opinions  and  cherished 
convictions  of  the  world,  on  the  questions 
here  in  debate,  are  false,  and  must  sooner  6r 
later  die  out.  Were  we  just  as  capable  as  in 
reality  we  are  not,  of  controverting  those 
principles,  it  would  yet  be  preposterous  to 
venture  on  such  a  task  in  this  place,  and 
within  the  limits  at  our  disposal.  We  should 
have  treated  such  a  work,  by  such  a  man, 
with  the  same  **  distinguished  consideration," 
had  it  been  written— supposing  such  a  thing 
possible — by  a  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  communion ;  or  by  a  Mr,  Newdegate, 
in  favor  of  the  protective  spirit  and  practice ; 
or  by  a  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  principles  of  high- 
church  liberalism.;  or  by  a  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis,  as  an  exponent  of  golden  medium 
Whiggism ;  or  by  any  one  else — supposing 
any  one  else  to  have  the  power — in  any  other 
cause,  supposing  any  other  cause  to  be  worth 
the  pains.  One  thing  we  feel  assured  of— 
that  even  granting  this  History  of  Civilization 
in  England  to  be  based  on  fallacies,  nobody 
will  or  can  read  through  Vol.  I.  without  hav- 
ing his  attention  absorbed,  and  his  mind  kept 
vividly  on  the  alert, — or  will  close  it  without 
such  an  eagerness  to  sec  Vol.  II.,  so  soon  as 
ever  it  shall  be  ready,  as  seldom  indeed  is 
experienced  by  readers  of  a  iong  Introduc- 
tion— never  before,  of  an  Introduction  thus 
bulky  and  thus  discursive. 
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GHOSTS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  SCHOOL. 


of  "  Pcor  and  Baalim,"  M  Isis  and  Orus  and 
the  dog  Anubis  ; "  the  deities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  Odin,  Baldur,  and  the  Ygdrasil ;  of 
tlie  Great  Spirit,  the  premundane  bear  and 
squirrel,  and  all  the  chaos  of  pagan  and  sav- 
age superstitions?  Are  there  just  limits,  and 
if  so,  what  limits  founded  on  disproof,  to  our 
belief  in  fates,  furies,  norns,  nymphs,  naiads, 
oreads,  hamadryads,  nereids,  fairies,  goblins, 
trolls,  peris,  deevs,  imps,  familiars,  nikkers, 
dwarfs,  mermen  and  maids,  the  Sandman, 
Rumpelstiltzkin,  Dr.  Faustus,  and  the  dog 
Cerberus?  Hades,  wc  know,  is  much  in 
vogue  just  now;  but  is  Charon  the  correct 
thing  ?  and  how  about  the  Elysian  fields  ? 
Do  Antony  and  Cleopatra  there  walk  "  hand 
in  hand,  and  with  their  sprightly  port  make 
the  ghosts  gaze  ?  "  How  would  this  idea  of 
Mrs.  Crowe's,  if  widely  received,  affect  our 
education,  nnd  especially  our  theology?  Im- 
agine "Arguments  against  Fetish-worship," 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  u  Wooden 
Idols  proved  not  Gods,"  by  the  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle ;  and  a  M  Discrediting  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephcsians,"  in  seven  sermons,  by  Father 
Newman.  All  we  can  possibly  say  against 
the  reappearance  of  the  dea'd,  continues  Mrs. 
Crowe,  is,  not  that  it  is  impossible,  but  that 
we  do  not  believe  it ;  and  if  we  say  this,  we 
ought  at  once  to  be  subjected  to  the  interro- 
gation, "  Have  you  devoted  your  life  to  sifting 
all  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  on  the 
other  side  from  the  earliest  periods  of  his- 
tory and  tradition  ?  M  Unless  we  have  done 
this,  we  are  bound  to  believe ;  and  even  when 
we  have  done  this,  we  shall  be  bold  inquirers 
if  wc  think  ourselves  entitled  to  say  more 
than  that  the  question  is  open.  This  is  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  with  a  vengeance. 
Fortunately  for  us,  however,  we  all  know  dis- 
belief is  not  the  result  of  elaborate  inquiry 
of  this  sort ;  but  is  due  to  the  mind  being  oc- 
cupied by  certain  positive  convictions,  which 
by  their  simple  presence  exclude  those  mat- 
ters which  aro  inconsistent  with  them ;  and 
that  where  no  such  inconsistent  prepossession 
obtains,  it  is  instinctive  with  us  to  seek  some 
sort  of  evidence  for  that  which  claims  our 
belief,  rather  than  to  believe  until  we  can 
obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  negative. 
This  seems  elementary;  and  it  is  not  do- 
ing justice  even  to  ghosts  to  claim  our  belief 
in  them  on  principles  of  inquiry  so  directly 
opposed  to  those  which  are  true  and  natural. 
Any  value  which  Mrs.  Crowe's  book  might 


have  as  an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  most  puzzling  facts  of  our  experience,  is 
destroyed  by  the  indiscriminating  voracity 
with  which  she  devours  every  thing  that  bears 
the  semblance  of  the  marvellous.  In  a  book 
which  claims  to  collect  facts  on  a  subject  in 
which  the  original  authorities  are  for  the 
most  part  unattainable,  and  the  evidence 
peculiarly  slight  and  precarious,  we  are  in  an 
especial  degree  dependent  on  the  cool  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  of  the  writer,  on  the 
degree  in  which  we  can  rely  on  his  caution 
in  accepting  authority,  and  his  skill  in  weigh- 
ing and  investigating  evidence.  Mrs.  Crowe's 
mind,  as  we  have  said,  is  remarkably  ill-con- 
stituted for  work  of  this  sort.  Things  are 
true  to  her  because  she  is  determined  they 
shall  be  so.  She  begs  all  the  facts,  and  only 
asks  you  to  scrutinize  the  explanation  of 
them.  She  shares  largely  in  a  not  uncom- 
mon delusion,  that  we  extend  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge  by  inventing  new  theories  to 
account  for  unascertained  facts;  and  she  is 
simply  blind  to  the  idea  that  any  story  about 
spirits  can  be  false.  An  anecdote  has  only 
to  send  up  its  card  with  "  ghost "  written  on 
it,  and  it  is  at  once  admitted  into  the  inner- 
most penetralia  of  her  convictions.  The  un- 
questioning way  in  which  she  receives  and 
tells  the  story  of  the  ■  Grecian  Bride  "  may 
serve  as  an  instance  of  how  ready  she  is  to 
think  a  story  true,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
for  any  degree  /of  the  h-priori  incredible  to 
overtask  the  willingness  of  her  credence. 

"  The  story  of  the  Grecian  bride  is  still 
more  wonderful ;  and  yet  it  comes  to  us  sur- 
prisingly well  authenticated,  inasmuch  as  the 
details  were  forwarded  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city  in  which  the  thing  occurred  to  the  pro- 
consul of  his  province,  and  by  the  latter  were 
laid  before  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  as  it 
was  not  the  custom  to  mystify  Roman  em- 
perors, we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
what  the  prefect  and  proconsul  communi- 
cated to  him  they  had  good  reason  for  belie 
ing  themselves. 

"  It  appears  that  a  gentleman  called  Dc- 
mostratos,  and  Charito,  his  wife,  had  a  daugh- 
ter called  Philinnion,  who  died;  and  that 
about  six  months  afterwards,  a  youth  named 
Machates,  who  had  come  to  visit  them,  was 
surprised,  on  retiring  to  the  apartments  des- 
tined to  strangers,  by  receiving  the  visits  of  a 
young  maiden,  who  eats  and  drinks  and  ex- 
changes gifts  with  him.  Some  accident  hav- 
ing taken  the  nurse  that  way,  she,  amazed  by 
the  sight,  summons  her  master  and  mistress 
to  behold  their  daughter,  who  is  there  sitting 
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with  the  guest.  Of  course  they  do  not  be- 
lieve her ;  but  at  length,  wearied  by  her  im- 
portunities, the  mother  follows  her  to  the 
guest's  chamber :  but  the  young  people  are 
now  asleej);  and  the  door  closed  ;  but  looking 
through  the  keyhole,  she  perceives  what  she 
believes  to  be  her  daughter.  Still  unable  to 
credit  her  senses,  she  resolves  to  wait  till 
morning  l>efore  disturbing  them  :  but  when 
she  comes  again  the  young  lady  has  de- 
parted; whilst  Machates,  on  being  interro- 
gated, confesses  that  Philinnion  bad  been 
with  him,  but  that  she  had  admitted  to  him 
that  it  was  unknown  to  her  parents.  Upon 
this  the  amazement  and  agitation  of  the 
mother  were  naturally  very  great ;  especially 
when  Machates  showed  her  a  ring  which  the 
girl  had  given  him,  and  a  bodice  which  she 
had  left  behind  her ;  and  his  amazement  was 
no  less  when  he  heard  the  story  they  had  to 
tell.  He,  however,  promised  that  if  she  re- 
turned the  next  night,  he  would  let  them  see 
her;  for  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  his  bride  was  their  dead  daughter.  He 
suspected,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  thieves 
had  stripped  her  body  of  the  clothes  and  orna- 
ments in  which  she  had  been  buried,  and  that 
the  girl  who  came  to  his  room  had  bought 
them.  "When,  therefore,  she  arrived,  his  ser- 
vant having  had  orders  to  summon  the  father 
and  mother,  they  came  ;  and  perceiving  that 
it  was  really  their  daughter,  they  fell  to  em- 
bracing her  with  tears.  But  she  reproached 
them  for  the  intrusion,  declaring  that  she  had 
been  permitted  to  spend  three  days  with  this 
stranger,  in  the  house  of  her  birth  ;  but  that 
now  she  must  go  to  the  appointed  place;  and 
immediately  fell  down  dead,  and  the  dead 
body  lay  there  visible  to  all. 

"The  news  of  this  strange  event  soon 
spread  abroad,  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  people,  and  the  prefect  was  obliged 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  a  tumult.  On 
the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
inhabitants  assembled  in  the  theatre;  and 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  vault,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  body  of  Philinnion 
was  where  it  had  been  deposited  six  months 
before.  It  was  not ;  but  on  the  bier  there 
lay  the  ring  and  cap  which  Machates  had 
presented  to  her  the  first  night  she  visited 
him;  showing  that  she  had  returned  there  in 
the  interim.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Demostrates,  where  they  saw  the 
body,  which  it  was  decreed  must  now  be 
buried  without  the  bounds  of  the  city.  Nu- 
merous religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
followed,  and  the  unfortunate  Machates 
seized  with  horror,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life." 

The  next  story  shows  how  eager  is  her 
preference  for  a  recondite  hypothesis : 
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"  The  following  very  singular  circumstance 
occurred  in  this  country  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  excited  at  the 
time  considerable  attention  ;  the  more  so,  as 
it  was  asserted  by  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  the  locality  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  body  was  impossible  by  any 
recognised  means,  besides  that  no  one  would 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  such  a 
feat. 

"  1  Mr.  William  Craighead,  author  of  a 
popular  system  of  arithmetic,  was  parish 
schoolmaster  of  Monifieth,  situate  upon  the 
estuary  of  the  Tay,  about  six  miles  cast  from 
Dundee.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Craig- 
head was  then  a  young  man,  fond  of  a  frolic, 
without  being  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means,  or  calculating  tne  consequences. 
There  being  a  ljkewake  in  the  neighborhood, 
attended  by  a  number  of  his  acquaintance, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Craig- 
head procured  a  confederate,  with  whom  he 
concerted  a  plan  to  draw  the  watchers  from 
the  house,  or  at  least  from  the  room  where 
the  corpse  lay.  Having  succeeded  in  this, 
he  dextrously  removed  the  dead  body  to  an 
outer  house,  while  his  companion  occupied 
the  place  of  the  corpse  in  tne  bed  where  it 
had  lain.  It  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
confederates,  that  when  the  company  was 
re-assembled,  Craighead  was  to  join  them, 
and  at  a  concerted  signal  the  impostor  was 
to  rise,  shrouded  like  the  dead  man,  while 
the  two  were  to'  enjoy  the  terror  and  alarm 
of  their  companions.  Mr.  C.  came  in,  and 
after  being  some  time  seated,  the  signal  was 
made,  but  met  no  attention  :  he  was  rather 
surprised  ;  it  was  repeated,  and  still  neglect- 
ed. Mr.  C,  in  nis  turn,  now  became 
alarmed;  for  lie  conceived  it  impossible  that 
his  companion  could  have  fallen  asleep  in 
that  situation ;  his  uneasiness  became  insup- 
portable; he  went  to  the  bed,  and  found  his 
friend  lifeless!  Mr.  C.'s  feelings,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  now  entirely  overpowered 
him,  and  the  dreadful  fact  was  disclosed ; 
their  agitation  was  extreme,  and  it  was  far 
from  being  alleviated  when  every  attempt  to 
restore  animation  to  the  thoughtless  young 
man  proved  abortive.  As  soon  as  their  con- 
fusion would  permit,  an  inquiry  «as  made 
after  the  original  corpse,  and  Mr.  C.  and  an- 
other went  to  fetch  it  in,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
found.  The  alarm  and  consternation  of  the 
company  was  now  redoubled ;  for  some  time 
a  few  suspected  that  some  hardy  fellow 
among  them  had  been  attempting  a  Roland 
for  an  Oliver ;  but  when  every  knowledge  of 
it  was  most  solemnly  denied  by  all  present, 
their  situation  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described,  —  that  of  Mr.  C.  was  little 
short  of  distraction.    Davliijht  came  without 
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relieving  their  agitation;  no  trace  of  the 
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perfect  accuracy  of  three  unknown  persons, 
and  inaccuracy  in  any  one  of  them  destroys 
the  story.  If  Mrs.  Crowe  were  to  tell  one  of 
us  in  print  that  a  person  had  informed  her 
that  he,  the  informant,  had  been  told  by  a 
trustworthy  American  widow  that  in  a  certain 
place  was  buried  a  crock  of  gold,  say  £1,000 
worth,  to  be  had  for  the  fetching, — would  this 
induce  a  rush  of  readers  across  the  Atlantic  ? 
"Would  any  single  person  be  found  credulous 
enough  to  set  the  probcibility  of  success  in 
such  an  enterprise  against  the  certainty  of 
sea-sickness  ?  We  apprehend  not  And  as 
a  slight  specimen  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Mrs. 
Crowe's  mind,  we  may  observe  that  this  story 
is  cited  to  prove  that  persons  reappear  at 
periods  some  distance  from  their  deaths. 
But  if  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  young 
man,  how  is  it  known  that  he  died  a  consider- 
able time  before  he  appeared  to  his  mother  ? 

The  evidence,  however,  for  this  class  of 
phenomena  rests,  as  Mrs.  Crowe  very  pro- 
perly urges,  not  on  any  one  story,  but  on  the 
general  consent  of  many.  Wc  may  take  ex- 
ception to  every  single  instance,  and  not  find 
one  supported  by  evidence  sufficient ry  uniin- 
pugnable  to  entitle  it  to  claim  our  positive 
belief;  but  there  remains  the  indisputable 
fact  that  an  immense  number  of  persons, 
under  very  various  circumstances,  and  at  very 
various  times,  have  professed  to  sec  certain 
unusual  appearances  which  have  a  great  deal 
in  common.  It  is  difficult  to  say  they  were 
all  cither  false  or  mistaken.  That  there  is  a 
certain  body  of  phenomena  which  have  been 
explained,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the 
the  theory  of  revenants,  or  ghosts,  no  one 
can  doubt.  But  these  phenomena  have  not 
hitherto  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  ex- 
actitude to  give  us  data  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  they  involve.  It  is  as  Br.  Johnson 
said  of  the  propriety  of  wearing  nightcaps — 
we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  no  man  at  any 
time  will  ever  know,  whether  ghosts  exist  or 
not  Happily  it  is  not  a  practical  question. 
Mrs.  Crowe,  indeed,  has  a  ghost  (a  German 
one)  who  drinks  beer ;  an  invisible  hand 
raises  the  jug  and  the  beer  flows  out,  disap- 
pearing ere  it  reaches  the  floor  in  the  region 
at  once  diaphanous  and  opaque,  of  a  ghostly 
stomach.  Valeat  quantum:  but  were  such 
ghosts  common,  as  by  the  kindly  arrange- 
ment of  Providence  they  are  not,  the  subject 
would  indeed  l>e  one  to  occupy  us.  As  it  is, 
we  can  afford  to  wait  until  it  forces  itself  upon 
our  notice. 


Prophetic  ureums  and  second-sight  have 
this  advantage— or  disadvantage,  as  the  case 
may  be — over  ghostly  phenomena,  that  in 
those  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which 
they  are  clearly  made  known  before  the 
event,  there  is  something  to  test  them  by. 
But  the  correspondence  between  a  prophecy 
and  its  fulfilment  is  not  in  general  n  very  " 
trustworthy  matter.  To  make  them  exactly 
coincide  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  most  effec- 
tive way  of  narrating  them.  Who  cares  to 
remember  the  discrepancies,  especially  when 
they  spoil  ever)'  thing  ?  We  doubt  whether 
coincidence  would  not  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  prophetic  dreams,  if  we  could  have  them 
fairly  before  us.  If  we  consider  how  many 
dreams  each  of  us  dreams  every  night,  and 
how  many  millions  of  us  there  are  all  dream- 
ing together  in  this  London  only,  it  would  be 
strange  if  we  never  anticipated  any  events. 
The  old  question  has  been  set  aside  by  zeal- 
ous believers,  but  remains  as  much  in  point 
as  ever,  Where  are  the  unfulfilled  prophecies, 
and  whai  proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  ful- 
filled ones  ?  Often  the  finest  basis  for  a 
wondrous  tale  is  spoiled  by  the  perversenese 
of  the  sequence.  We  lately  saw  a  lady  in 
her  usual  health,  whose  landlady  and  her 
son  had  both  dreamed  the  same  dream,  that 
she  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  her  coffin ; 
and  in  passing  through  one  mouth  only,  the 
story  assumed  the  dimensions  of  each  of  them 
having  dreamed  it  three  times  the  same 
night.  Less  than  this  would  have  served  for 
a  triumphant  case  of  prophecy.  Thus  in 
Mrs.  Crowe's  book  a  gentleman  and  hit 
bailiff  dream  that  a  corner  of  the  house  was 
blown  off  (we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  a 
windy  night,  and  tbey  had  cause  for  anxiety 
about  the  house).  However,  the  prophecy  it 
fulfilled  by  the  gentleman's  death  soon  after, 
and  would  have  been  equally  well  fulfilled  by 
his  marrying  a  Quaker.  The  following  sin- 
gular instance  of  bad  taste  in  the  narrator, 
and  bad  prophecy  in  the  dreamer,  is  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Crowe  as  "  a  very  curious  allegorical 
dream :  " 

"  Woocr's-AIlcy  Cottage,  Dunfermlinc-in-the- 
Woods,  Monday  morning,  31st  May,  1847. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Crowe, — That  dream  of  my 
mother's  was  as  follows :  She  stood  in  a  long, 
dark,  empty  gallery  :  on  her  one  side  was  my 
father,  and  on  the  other  my  eldest  sister, 
Amelia ;  then  myself,  and  the  rest  of  the  fanv 
ily  according  to  their  ages.    At  the  foot  of 
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the  hall  stood  my  youngest  sister,  Alexes,  and 
above  her  my  sister  Catherine — a  creature,  by 
the  way,  in  person  and  mind  more  like  an 
angel  of  heafen  than  an  inhabitant  of  earth, 
We  all  stood  silent  and  motionless.  At  last 
It  entered — the  unimagincd  something  that, 
costing  its  grim  shadow  before,  had  enveloped 
all  the  trivialities  of  the  preceding  dream  in 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  terror.  It  entered, 
stealthily  descending  the  three  steps  that  led 
from  the  entrance  down  into  the  chamber  of 
horror ;  and  my  mother  felt  It  teas  Death. 
He  was  dwarfish,  bent,  and  shrivelled.  He 
carried  on  his  shoulder  a  heavy  axe ;  and  had 
come,  she  thought,  to  destroy  4  all  her  little 
ones  at  one  fell  swoop.'  On  the  entrance  of 
the  6hape,  my  sister  Alexes  leapt  out  of  the 
rank,  interposing  herself  between  him  and  my 
mother,  lie  raised  his  axe,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  Catherine;  a  blow  which,  to  her 
horror,  my  mother  could  not  intercept,  though 
she  had  snatched  up  a  three-legged  stool,  the 
sole  furniture  of  the  apartment  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  could  not,  she  felt,  fling  the  stool 
at  the  figure  without  destroying  Alexes,  who 
kept  shooting  out  and  in  between  her  and  the 
ghastly  thing.  She  tried  in  vain  to  scream  ; 
she  besought  my  father  in  agony  to  avert  the 
impending  stroke ;  but  he  did  not  hear,  or 
diu  not  heed  her,  and  stood  motionless  as  in 
a  trance.  Down  came  the  axe,  and  poor 
Catherine  fell  in  her  blood,  cloven  to  4  the 
white  halse  bane.'  Again  the  axe  was  lifted 
by  the  inexorable  shauow  over  the  head  of 
my  brother,  who  stood  next  in  the  line. 
Alexes  had  somewhere  disappeared  behind 
the  ghastly  visitant;  and,  with  a  scream,  my 
mother  flung  the  footstool  at  his  head.  He 
vanished,  and  she  awoke.  This  dream  left 
on  my  mother's  mind  a  fearful  apprehension 
of  impending  misfortune,  4  which  would  not 
pass  away.'  It  was  murder  she  feared ;  and 
her  suspicions  were  not  allayed  by  the  discov- 
ery that  a  man — some  time  before  discarded 
by  my  father  for  bad  conduct,  and  with  whom 
she  had  somehow  associated  the  Death  of  her 
dream — had  been  lurking  about  the  place, 
and  sleeping  in  an  adjoining  outhouse  on  the 
night  it  occurred,  and  for  some  nights  previ- 
ous and  subsequent  to  it.  Her  terror  in- 
creased ;  sleep  forsook  her ;  and  every  night, 
when  the  house  was  still,  she  arose  and  stole, 
sometimes  with  a,  candle,  sometimes  in  the 
dark,  from  room  to  room,  listening,  in  a  sort 
of  waking  nightmare,  for  the  breathing  of  the 
assassin,  who  she  imagined  was  lurking  in 
some  one  of  them.  This  could  not  last. 
She  reasoned  with  herself;  but  her  terror 
became  intolerable,  and  she  related  her  dream 
to  my  father,  who  of  course  called  her  a  fool 
for  her  pains — whatever  might  be  his  real 
opinion  of  the  matter.  Three  months  had 
elapsed,  when  we  children  were  all  of  us 


seized  with  scarlet  fever.  My  sister  Catherine 
died  almost  immediately — sacrificed,  as  my 
mother  in  her  misery  thought,  to  her  (my 
mother's)  over-anxiety  for  Alexes,  whose 
danger  seemed  more  imminent.  The  dream- 
prophecy  was  in  part  fulfilled.  I  also  was  at 
death's  door — given  up  by  the  doctors,  but 
not  by  my  mother :  she  was  confident  of  my 
recovery ;  but  for  my  brother,  who  was 
scarcely  considered  in  danger  at  all,  but  on 
whose  head  she  had  seen  the  visionary  axe 
impending,  her  fears  were  great;  for  she 
could  not  recollect  whether  the  blow  had  or 
had  not  descended  when  the  spectre  vanished. 
My  brother  recovered,  but  relapsed,  and 
barely  escaped  with  life  ;  but  Alexes  did  not. 
For  a  year  and  ten  months  the  poor  child 
lingered ;  and  almost  every  night  I  hod  to 
sing  her  asleep;  often,  I  remember,  through 
bitter  tears, — for  I  knew  she  was  dving,  and  I 
loved  her  the  more  as  she  wasted  away.  I 
held  her  little  hand  as  she  died ;  I  followed 
her  to  the  grave — the  last  thing  that  I  have 
loved  on  earth.  And  the  dreary  teas  f  ulJilletL 
Truely  and  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Noel  Paton." 

We  quote  this  piece  of  vulgar  and  affected 
writing  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
prophecies  may  be  and  are  got  up.  People 
have  a  sort  of  vanity  in  being  supposed  to 
be  more  close  to  what  is  supernatural  than 
their  fellows.  To  have  a  relation  a  ghost,  or 
to  have  dreamed  an  anticipatory  dream,  is  in 
its  way  a  distinction,  and  makes  one  a  subject 
of  interest.  People  who  in  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  don't  believe  in  their  ghosts,  are 
not  unwilling  that  others  should  do  60 ;  and 
by  affirming  occurrences  within  your  experi- 
ence of  which  a  ghost  is  the  common  ex- 
planation, and  denying  your  belief  it  it,  you 
are  distinguished  at  once  for  your  adventure 
and  your  strength  of  mind.  Nothing  makes 
even  an  unbeliever  so  sore  as  to  throw  doubts 
on  his  own  ghost-story ;  the  surest  way  to 
bring  it  out  in  strong  relief  is  to  suggest  ex- 
planations, which  are  always  met  by  appropri- 
ate facts  ;  so  that  the  crevices  by  which  doubt 
may  creep  in  are  gradually  filled  up,  and  the 
narrator  verv  soon  conscientiously  believes  his 
narrative  in  its  amended  form.  Of  14  that 
dream"  we  have  only  to  observe  that,  ac- 
cording to  it,  Catherine  ought  to  have  met 
with  a  violent  death ;  that  whether  44  my 
brother "  survived  or  not,  the  prophecy  was 
equally  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled,  and  that 
Alexes  ought  to  have  escaped.  The  dream 
suggested  murder  to  the  mother,  and  by  a 
particular  man.     He,  however,  does  not 
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murder  any  of  the  children ;  but  three  months 
after,  Catherine  dies  of  scarlet  fever,  the 
brother  recovers  from  it,  and  Alexes  dies  in  a 
year  and  ten  months.  A  similar  liberality  of 
interpretation  would  supply  any  number  of 
fulfilled  prophecies.  There  are,  however, 
doubtless  much  completer  stories  than  these, 
where  the  minutest  details  have  been  found 
or  made  to  correspond ;  and  there  are  the 
stories  of  Scottish*  second-sight,  of  which  Dr. 
Ferrinr  gives  one  or  two  singular  instances, 
vouching  for  their  accuracy  without  giving 
any  explanation  of  them.  Of  his  often-re- 
ferred-to  work  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe, 
that  it  contrasts  strongly  with  its  pretensions ; 
and  that  the  fact  of  spectral  illusions  does 
not  meet  many  of  the  cases  he  himself  ad- 
duces. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  borderland  of  matter 
and  spirit,  in  which  lies  at  once  the  most  per- 
plexing and  the  most  interesting  field  of 
human  investigation.  That  the  phenomena 
are  most  difficult  of  observation,  the  evidence 
of  facts  extremely  precarious  and  unreliable, 
and  especially  hard  to  value,  are  only  reasons 
why  the  scrutiny  should  be  most  searching, 
and  the  inquiry  conducted  with  the  utmost 
deliberation  and  caution.  In  many  of  these 
subjects  the  temperament  best  fitted  to  judge 
of  the  phenomena  is  the  one  least  fitted  to 
experience  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  whose  nature  adapts  them  to  throw 
light  by  their  own  experience  on  the  relations 
of  body  and  spirit,  and  the  more  recondite 
and  exceptional  working  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, are  generally  very  ill-suited  to  form 
correct  opinions  upon  the  phenomena  they 
exhibit.  If  there  was  ever  a  man  who  com- 
bined the  two  necessary  conditions  it  was 
Swedenliorg.  A  man  of  vast  intellect,  trained 
in  scientific  investigation,  became  the  prophet 
of  a  special  revelation.  But  not  even  he  could 
exercise  his  judgment  upon  a  side  of  his  char- 
acter so  different  There  are  sets  of  facts 
which  demand  a  more  searching  and  perse- 
vering investigation  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, cither  that  they  may  finally  be  dis- 
posed of  as  false,  or  reduced  to  scientific 
order.  Such  are,  the  appearance  of  ghosts, 
the  power  of  second-sight,  of  clairvoyance, 
and  other  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  mes- 
merism ;  the  nature  of  sleep  and  dreams,  of 
spectral  illusions  (in  themselves  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  sense  of  sight  may  be  fully 
experienced  independently  of  the  eye) ;  the 


limits  and  working  of  mental  delusions  and 
enthusiastic  excitement.  But  these  things 
have  little  interest  for  the  mass  of  scientific 
minds;  they  are  at  once  remote  from  their 
sympathies,  and  irritating  from  the  way  in 
which  they  elude  the  intellect — used  only  to 
grapple  with  definite  exacily-ascertainable 
minutice ;  and  it  is  probable  that  scornful  apa- 
thy on  the  one  side,  and  visible  enthusiasm, 
delusion,  and  imposture  on  the  other,  will 
long  leave  these  and  similar  questions  in  a 
state  which  makes  a  suspended  judgment  the 
wisest  attitude  for  those  who  have  no  special 
call  or  opportunity  for  such  investigations,  and 
justifies  the  mass  of  men  in  coming  to  no  con- 
clusion whatever  about  them.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  wise,  because  a  real,  ignorance  { 
and  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  not  always  so 
ridiculously  ready  with  our  "  because.'  Those 
who  do  devote  themselves  to  this  class  of  in- 
quiries will  do  well  to  remember  Lord  Ba- 
con's warning  on  a  similar  subject,  that"  who- 
soever shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous  im- 
aginations, instead  of  a  sober  and  laborious 
inquiry  of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs 
of  strange  and  impossible  shapes." 

But  neither  ghosts  nor  dreams  are  the 
favorite  supernaturalism  of  the  day.  We 
have  advanced  a  step.  Angels  are  now  in 
vogue ;  and  departed  spirits  no  longer  glide 
about  our  bed-rooms,  but  avail  themselves  of 
other  and  completer  means  of  communication. 
Formerly  they  appeared  and  were  mute,  now 
they  talk  and  remain  behind  the  screen.  The 
last  development  is  a  curious  one.  Table- 
turning  is  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  spirit- 
rapping  flat  We  alwaj  s  wondered  why  the 
departed  should  go  such  roundabout  ways  to 
work,  and  it  is  cheering  to  find  they  are  be- 
coming more  practical  and  direct.  They  now 
draw  you  pictures  and  write  you  letters  with 
your  own  hand,  giving  detailed  information  as 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  life  after  this. 
People  of  education  and  character,  and  with 
a  sincere  love  of  goodness,  believe  this  j  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Wilkinson  has  had  the  courage  to 
print  his  experience  oil  the  subject.  In 
August  1856,  he  tells  us,  he  lost  his  second 
son,  then  about  eleven  years  old  : 

"  Some  weeks  afterwards,  his  brother,  then 
about  twelve  years  old,  went  on  a  short  visit 
to  Reading,  and  whilst  there  amused  himself 
as  boys  of  his  age  are  used  to  do.  One  mornr 
ing  he  had  a  piece  of  paper  before  him,  and  a 
pencil  in  his  band,  with  which  he  was  about 
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to  draw  some  child's  picture ;  when  gradually 

he  found  his  hand  filling  with  some  feeling 
before  unknown  to  him,  and  then  it  began  to 
move  involuntarily  upon  the  paper,  and  to 
form  letters,  words,  and  sentences.  The  feel- 
ing he  described  as  of  a  pleasing  kind,  en- 
tirely new  to  him,  and  as  if  some  power  was 
within  him  apart  from  his  own  mind,  and 
making  use  of  his  hand.  The  handwriting 
was  different  to  his  own,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  writing  was  unknown  to  him 
till  he  read  it  with  curiosity  as  it  was  being 
written. 

"  On  frequent  occasions  whilst  on  this  visit 
his  hand  was  similarly  moved  in  writing;  and 
afterwards  he  went  to  stay  with  some  other 
friends  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  whom  he 
did  not  make  a  trial  of  this  new  power:  but 
on  his  return  home,  after  some  weeks'  ab- 
sence, we  for  about  two  months  watched  with 
deep  emotion  the  movement  of  his  hand  in 
writing  and  drawing;  for  sometimes,  when  he 
wished  to  write,  his  hand  moved  in  drawing 
small  flowers,  such  as  exist  not  here ;  and 
sometimes  when  he  expected  to  draw  a  flower, 
the  hand  moved  into  writing.  The  move- 
ment was  in  general  most  rapid,  and  unlike 
his  own  mode  of  writing  or  drawing;  and  he 
had  no  idea  of  what  was  being  produced  until 
it  was  in  process  of  being  done.  Often,  in 
the  middle  of  writing  a  sentence,  a  flower  or 
diagram  would  be  drawn,  and  then  suddenly 
the  hand  would  go  off  in  writing  again." 

The  writings  were  of  a  religious  character, 
and  purported  to  l>e  chiefly  communications 
from  his  dead  brother,  and  were  to  the  pa- 
rents u  the  assistance  not  so  much  of  faith  as 
of  the  certainty  of  knowledge  of  his  happi- 
ness in  the  great  spirit- world."  The  mother 
by  perseverance  was  subjected  to  the  same 
influence : 

"  With  fond  affection  rav  wife  tried  for 
many  weeks,  with  pencil  In  hand,  if  any 
movement  could  be  made  through  her  in 
writing;  but  no  'imagination*  nor  effort  of 
the  mind  nroduced  a  movement,  nor  made 
her  fancy  that  her  bund  moved  when  it  did 
not.  For  weeks  it  was  resolutely  fixed  ;  but 
at  last  on  the  8lh  of  January  1857,  a  slow 
and  tremulous  motion  of  the  pencil  com- 
menced, and  ended  in  the  initial  letters  of 
our  dear  boy's  name — '  E.  T.  W.' — not  in  her 
natural  handwriting,  nor  at  all  resembling  it. 
Then  some  straight  lines  were  made,  and  the 
day's  work  was  done.  The  next  day  a  some- 
what similar  movement  of  the  hand  was 
made  ;  and  on  the  day  following  a  small  and 
simple,  but  to  us  unknown,  flower  was  drawn, 
instead  of  the  writing  which  she  expected; 
and  the  following  day  another  flower,  very 
small,  but  pleasing ;  then  on  half  a  sheet  of 


letter-paper  a  large  flower  was  drawn,  with 
tendrils  and  other  parts  of  it,  to  form  which 
the  hand  extended  beyond  the  paper  on  to 
the  table,  and  mRde  it  necessary  to  paste  an 
additional  sheet  of  paper  at  the  side,  and  af- 
terwards two  additional  sheets  were  found 
necessary  to  allow  room  for  the  completion 
of  the  flower.  This  was  the  first  flower-form 
which  was  finished.  It  belongs  to  no  known 
order,  though  it  is  ef  a  beautiful  and  com- 
plex shape,  ond  looks  as  if  it  might  well 
have  existence  in  nature,  and  be  no  small 
addition  to  the  floral  world. 

"There  was  no  '  imagination  '  nor  fancy  in 
the  production  of  it ;  for,  had  there  been,  the 
original  idea  of  the  mind  would  have  been 
followed  by  adapting  the  size  of  the  paper  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  size  of  the  flower 
that  was  to  be  drawn  upon  it  The  mind 
was,  during  the  whole  process  of  drawing,  in 
an  entirely  inactive  state ;  and  the  only  con- 
dition in  which  the  movement  would  continue 
was  by  keeping  the   imagination,  ond  all 

ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  picture,  dormant. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  movement,  particularly  in  drawing 
the  first  outlines  both  of  that  and  subsequent 
pictures,  was  by  long  and  rapid  sweeps  upon 
the  paper  to  form  the  stems  and  other  parts 
of  the  flowers,  and  these  were  nearly  always 
correct  in  the  first  instance,  requiring  no  use 
of  the  india-rubber.  Decided  lines,  beautiful 
forms,  and  combinations  never  before  thought 
of,  were  thus  produced  in  rapid  succession. 

"  A  large  series  of  these  drawings  has 
been  produced  by  devoting  about  an  hour  a 
day  to  the  use  and  practice  of  this  wonderful 
faculty.  Several  of  these  drawings  are  of 
large  size — two  feet  by  eighteen  inches — but 
the  majority  about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve. 
It  would  be  im|>ossible,  without  Beeing  them, 
to  form  an  idea  of  their  nature  and  variety, 
so  entirely  new  are  they,  and  their  newness 
is  shown  in  so  many  striking  points." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  goes  on  to  describe  his  wife's 
drawings, — what  wonderful  flowers  they  were, 
how  singularly  they  were  developed,  how  her 
hand  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  her  pa- 
per, how  complicated  circles  were  drawn  with 
great  accuracy,  and  transformed  by  after- 
touches  into  flowers: 

M  Several  other  pictures  of  flowers,  princi- 
pally of  pendent  bell  forms,  were,  like  all  the 
others,  first  completely  sketched  before  the 
shading  was  commenced.  Now  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  picture  is 
necessarily  contained  in  these  first  lines  of 
the  sketching,  although  the  meaning  and 
necessity  for  each  line  is  of  course  not  appar- 
ent till  it  is  worked  out,  and  the  whole  is 
shaded  and  finished.  Some  of  these  bell- 
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picture*  show  a  curious  nnd  exact  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  the  elasticity  of  the  spring,  as 
acted  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  pendent 
bell ;  and  in  one  picture  this  appears  with  the 
additional  disturbance  of  one  bell,  which  is  in 
the  act  of  forcibly  pushing  down  another  so 
as  to  throw  it  out  of  the  line  it  would  other- 
wise have  formed  ;  and  yet,  in  making  the 
sketch,  she  had  no  idea  of  its  meaning,  nor 
how  it  was  to  be  subsequently  carried  out  in 
the  shading. 

"These  circumstances  arc  mentioned  to 
prove  that  some  intelligent  agent  or  influence 
was  engaged  in  the  work,  entirely  apart  and 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
mind  of  the  person  engaged  in  producing 
the  drawing ;  for  not  only  was  the  drawing  a 
new  science  to  her,  but  she  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  botany,  nor  with  the  laws  of  art, 
with  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  artists 
who  have  seen  them,  the  pictures  are  replete. 
New  ideas  as  to  form,  and  new  and  striking 
effects  of  transparency,  not  before  known  in 
pencil-drawing,  are  produced ;  and  in  several, 
of  the  pictures,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  competent  professional  judges,  there  are 
a  beauty  and  harmony  of  arrangement  which 
bespeak  art  and  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  composition. 

"Another  drawing,  which  was  expected, 
like  the  others,  to  result  in  a  flower,  proved, 
when  further  advanced,  to  represent  a  house 

with  fountains  before  it,  and  over  the  door  is  j  it  felf,  like  an  infant's  as  it  goes  to  sleep,  antl 
a  cross  with  rays  proceeding  from  it.  The  the  pencil  dropt  out  of  my  hand.  I  had, 
same  beautiful  symbol  is  at  the  top  of  the  however,  acquired  the  power,  and  afterwards 
house,  and  under  the  cross  the  words,  also  the  same  evening  my  hand  gently  drew  some 
written  by  the  same  influence,  '  Lord,  open  geometrical  and  some  flower  forms.  The 
to  us.'  At  one  side  of  this  house,  something  consequences  of  the  violent  motion  of  the 
resembling  a  ladder  or  stage  of  progression  muscles  of  the  arm  were  so  apparent,  that  I 
is  drawn ;  and,  still  acting  under  the  same 
influence,  the  hand  has  from  time  to  time,  at 
intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  made  on  each 
of  the  upward  bars  of  the  ladder  the  form 
of  a  small  cross. 

"  It  was  also  told  by  this  influence  that  the 
house  represented  the  state  of  our  dear  son 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  the  ladder  re- 
lated to  his  progress  in  divine  knowledge  and 
love;  and  that  when  the  topmost  stage  of  it 
was  reached,  it  would  be  a  sign  to  us  that  he 
had  entered  upon  a  higher  state,  which  would 
be  represented  by  his  inhabiting  a  more  beau- 
tiful house — one  of  the  *  many  mansions  '  of 
the  progressing  soul.  Another  symbol  shown 
on  one  side  of  this  drawing  is  a  "lamp,  which 
is  said  to  serve  as  an  external  conscience,  and 

in  which,  according  to  its  want  of  brightness, 1  us  that  I  should  soon  be  able  to  write  some 
he  sees  and  is  reminded  of  all  the  unregener-  ^  explanation  of  the  drawings  of  my  wife,  she 
ate  portions  of  his  life ;  thus  that  this  lamp,  j  not  being  able  to  write,  but  only  to  draw ; 
by  its  increasing  brightness,  shows  his  regen-  nn(l  of  many  of  her  pictures  I  have  thus  writ- 
eration  and  progression,  as  the  steps  in  the  tcn  wnat  are  called  descriptions  of  them  ;  but 
ladder  also  show  the  same,  but  in  another  unless  the  two  are  seen  and  read  together, 
fo«n."  I  Bide  by  side,  it  will  be  impossible  to  convey 


How  you  can  tell  that  the  drawings  "  show  «, 
curious  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  spring,"  without  knowing  the 
weight  of  the  bell  or  the  strength  of  the 
spring,  is  not  very  clear ;  and  this  commen- 
dation may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  author's  power  of  estimating  the  real 
value  of  these  drawings. 

Meanwhile  a  power  of  involuntary  writing 
had  developed  itself  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  hand  : 

"  I  had  for  many  weeks  at  intervals  taken 
pencil  in  hand,  and  held  it  for  several  minutes 
at  a  time  with  no  result,  excepting  the  firmest 
conviction  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  again, 
for  that  it  was  impossible  for  my  band  to 
move ;  and  my  conviction  was  borne  out  by 
repeated  failures.  It  never  moved  a  jot ;  and 
though  I  gave  not  up  the  trial,  I  held  the  pen- 
cil without  hope.  At  last,  one  evening  at  my 
house,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen, 
I  again  held  it ;  and  after  waiting  less  than 
five  minutes  it  began  to  move,  at  first  slowly, 
but  presently  with  increasing  speed,  till  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  moved  with  such 
velocity  as  I  have  never  seen  in  a  hand  and 
arm  before  or  since.  It  literally  ran  away  in 
spiral  forms ;  and  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
less  than  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  when  it 
has  •  run  away.'  This  lasted  until  a  gentle- 
man present  touched  my  arm ;  when  suddenly 


could  not  for  several  days  lift  it  without  pain. 

"  The  producing  of  drawings  soon  ceased  in 
my  case  5  and  in  a  day  or  two  mv  hand,  after 
going  through  a  series  of  up-and-down  strokes, 
moved  into  writing,  and  words  and  sentences 
were  written  which  I  can  only  say  were  not 
only  entirely  involuntary  on  my  part, but  I  did 
not  know,  in  manv  instances,  how  a  word  al- 
ready begun  would  finish ;  and  several  times 
1  what  I  would,  that  I  could  not '  write.  No 
stronger  proof  could  possibly  be  acquired  for 
myself  than  that  some  intelligence  other  than 
mine,  as  it  had  never  before  been  exercised, 
was  at  work  in  producing  words  which  passed 
not  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
brain. 

"  In  this  way,  through  mv  hand,  it  was  told 
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much  idea  to  the  reader's  mind  of  how  much 
or  how  little  they  fit  together." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  proceeds  to  relieve  good  peo- 
ple with  the  assurance  that  this  occult  power 
produced  nothing  had,  and  to  give  us  some 
specimens  of  those  supernatural  communica- 
tions, of  which  the  following  may  suffice : 

"THE  FLOWER  OF  HUMILITY. 
"  Why  cannot  I  write  of  its  beauty  ?  Why 
does  not  its  lovely  form  inspire  my  mind  with 
ideas  of  its  corresjwndences  ?  Tis  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  it  would  say  to  me  5  'tis 
because  my  state  is  not  equal  to  know  or  to 
describe  its  meaning.  Perhaps  further  on  I 
may  be  able  to  say  something  of  it — to  see 
some  part  of  its  beauty  and  loving  essence. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord/ye  men,  His  creatures, 
and  the  offspring  of  His  love.  It  is  from  Him 
alone  that  all  your  knowledge  flows.  Did  He 
not  make  all  things  by  His  one  eternal  law  of 
love,  and  give  us  to  know  what  our  hearts 
could  receive  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  create,  and 
that  is  his;  it  is  ours  only  to  perceive  with  la- 
bor and  imperfection  the  small  part  of  His 
works  which  can  be  revealed  to  us  because  of 
our  want  of  love. 

"  Oh,  mav  our  love  to  Him  increase !  Then 


"I  am 

•laying. 


giving  mamma  the  music  she  is 
It  is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God  for 
lis  mercy  and  His  enduring  never-ceasing  love 
and  care.  Joy  comes  from  Him  and  from  His 
praise,  and  shows  itself  in  sweetest  music. 

"  All  His  works  are  musical  in  their  divinest 
harmony,  and  join  in  the  uuiversal  concert 
which  is  the  condition  of  their  creation  and 
the  expression  of  their  love,  returning  in  its 
circle  from  whence  it  came. 

"  I  love  to  hear  this  music — more  grand, 
more  sweet,  and  more  penetrating,  as  I  learn 
more  to  know  His  works,  and  to  see  the 
infinite  qualities  they  contain ;  but  all  in 
rhythm  and  divine  perfection. 

"  Why  is  not  all  musical  on  earth  ?  It  is 
that  man  is  discord  and  throws  His  sweetest 
works  out  of  their  created  harmonies.  Love 
and  peace  shall  put  them  all  in  tune,  and 
make  Him  all  in  all,  and  that  is  music. 

«  E.  T.  W." 

Other  communications  are  mentioned ;  and 
the  dear  boy's  guardian-angel  being  applied 
to  by  mental  inquiries,  just  as  on  earth  anx- 
ious parents  write  to  a  schoolmaster,  he 
kindly  furnishes  satisfactory  accounts  of  his 


will  our  sight  be  opened  to  know  Him  more,  |  behavior  and  progress.  Mr.  Wilkinson  con- 
and  love  him  in  fullness  and  in  truth. 

"  This  is  not  a  flower  of  earth — it  is  not  a 
flower  of  mortality ;  nor  can  it  be  understood 
by  us  while  we  are  circled  by  our  coil  of  flesh. 
It  draws  not  its  life  from  earth,  nor  from  any 
earthly  sphere,  but  from  the  love  of  our 
Heavenly  King,  who  gives  it  to  exist  in  high- 
est states  l>ecause  it  is  the  flower  of  high  an- 
gelic beings.  It  is  seen  by  them  in  ever- 
changing  beauty,  and  it  typifies  their  love  to 
the  Lord. 

"  Each  of  those  beautiful  stamens  is  a  prayer 
of  inmost  heart-striving  to  approach  the  Lord 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  showing  the 

})ure  emanations  of  a  humble  spirit.  How 
lappy  is  he  who  can  do  likewise,  and,  with 
0|kmi  heart  and  eyes  suffused,  can  say — 

" 1  Oh  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 
and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker ! '  " 


Others  purport  to  come  more  directly  from 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  child,  who  signs  him- 
self "  E.  T.  W.,"  <-o  as  to  remove  any  possible 
doubt  as  to  their  origin. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  further  acquired  a  power 
of  improvising  music,  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  is 
told  is  good  (who  ever  told  a  lady  her  music 
was  bad  ?) ;  and  on  his  wife  asking  "  if  she 
was  spiritually  guided  by  our  dear  boy,"  he 
got  a  piece  of  paper,  and  his  hand  moved  in 
the  words  which  follow  : 


eludes  with  an  intimation  that  this  power  is 
not  confined  to  his  own  family  : 

"  I  have  now  said  enough  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  tendency  of  what  has  been  drawn, 
and  of  what  has  been  written,  and  what 
means  the  music  that  is  played.  There  is 
much  more  that  might  be  told  ,  but  perhaps 
there  is  already  more  than  will  be  believed 
or  received  in  a  kindly  heart.  I  will  close  by 
stating  that  the  same  power,  both  of  drawing 
and  of  writing,  was  shown  some  months  ago 
in  two  others  of  our  children,  one  of  nine, 
and  the  other  of  seven  years  old,  and  that 
they  have  both  drawn  curious  and  beautiful 
forms,  suited  to  their  years,  of  a  holy  symbolic 
kind.  It  has  not  had  the  least  apparent 
physical  or  psychical  effect  upon  them. 

"  To  show  that  the  power  or  faculty  is  not 
confined  to  a  particular  family,  to  a  particular 
belief,  or  to  a  higher  or  lower  state  of  the 
mind,  but  that,  like  all  laws,  it  is  general  in 
its  application,  it  is  useful  to  tell  that  many 
persons  we  know  have  here  developed  this 
faculty,  both  of  drawing  and  writing :  their 
hands  have  been  moved,  generally  at  first  in 
spiral  forms ;  and  of  the  first  seventeen  who 
sat  down  with  a  pencil,  the  hands  of  fifteen 
were  moved  in  less  than  five  minutes.  These 
consisted  of  old  and  young  and  middle-aged ; 
of  male  and  female,  married  and  unmarried ; 
of  physicians,  barristers,  students,  English- 
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men  and  foreigners — a  mixture  of  classes  and 
conditions  quite  sufficient  to  give  an  average 
of  those  who  can  be  so  quickly  acted  upon. 
But  I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  faculty 
is  universal. 

"  Several  have  in  a  few  minutes  become 
able  to  improvise  in  music ;  others  I  know 
who  write  involuntarily  in  verse,  and  some 
who  have  the  power  of  speaking  by  impres- 
sion in  the  same  way  as  others  write,  and 
with  an  enlightenment  not  less  wonderful 
than  absorbing  for  its  beauty." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
personal  narrative.  The  remainder  of  the 
bonk  is  filled  with  theories  deduced  from 
grounds  of  it-priori  reasoning  and  human 
experience ;  and  from  these  experiences  in 
particular,  with  discussions  on  their  nature 
and  influence,  deprecation  of  doubt,  and  state- 
ments of  their  vast  importance  at  the  present 
time  for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man, 
and  earnest  applications  to  us  to  receive  them 
in  a  spirit  of  childlike  faith. 

The  other  work  we  have  cited  has  nothing 
whatever  human  about  it  except  the  printer 
and  publisher.  From  cover  to  cover  it  is  the 
work  of  M  an  angel  of  heaven,"  who  has  dic- 
tated it  word  for  word  to  a  lady  for  our  benefit. 
"  Ce  que  femme  vevt,  Dieu  veut" — how  much 
more,  then,  a  solitary  mankind-angel ;  and 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  present  one 
has  deferentially  permitted  the  ludy  to  suggest 
to  him  what  he  should  dictate  to  her.  At 
any  rate,  if  any  one  be  curious  to  know  how 
an  angel  of  heaven  writes,  we  can  assure  him 
it  is  exactly  as  an  amiable  and  enthusiastic 
woman  would  do,  who  possessed  warm  feel- 
ings, a  devotional  spirit,  and  a  somewhat 
limited  stock  of  ideas.  He  will  find  the  angel 
in  question  without  bigotry,  and  willing  to 
submit  his  lucubrations  to  the  judgment  of 
his  human  readers ;  who  are  permitted,  and 
even  urged,  to  pass  by  his  truths  if  they  find 
themselves  unequal  to  their  acceptance.  He 
will  even  find  in  him  occasional  signs  of  diffi- 
dence as  to  his  being  an  angel  in  heaven,  or  a  j 
lady  in  the  flesh.  He  insists  strongly  on  the 
importance  of  an  unqualified  acceptance  of 
every  word  of  Scripture ;  and  tells  us  the 
outward  letter  has  an  esoteric  meaning,  and 
sometimes  more  than  one,  each  deeper  and 
more  interior  than  the  other.  And  while  he 
tells  us  he  is  sent  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the 
great  Book  of  Life,  and  bids  us  set  him  aside 
it*  be  contradict  one  word  of  the  Bible,  he  gives 
us  a  signal  example  of  the  prccariousness  of 


our  trust  in  the  meanings  it  is  in  our  own 
power  to  extract ;  for  one  main  object  of  his 
work  is  to  contravene  the  saying  of  our 
Saviour,  that  after  death  we  are  neither  mar- 
ried nor  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven.  These  words 
are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  spirit, 
not  the  letter ;  and  so  construed,  they  mean 
that  there  are  marriages  in  heaven,  with  this 
distinction,  that  we  are  to  them  not  conjugally 
but  "  conjugially  n  united,  according  to  the 
spirit,  not  according  to  the  flesh. 

On  this  idea  hinges  the  romance  which  is 
embodied  in  the  work.  The  angel  left  this 
world  at  middle  age,  ^without  having  con- 
tracted any  matrimonial  tie ;  the  lady  through 
whom  he  reveals  himself  had  been  attached 
to  him  here,  without  any  response  on  his 
part ;  and  it  was  only  after  his  removal  to  the 
angelic  sphere  that  he  discovered  that  holy 
and  spiritual  links  united  them  ;  and  it  has 
been  his  special  and  exceptional  happiness 
that  the  two  should  become  conscious  of  this, 
and  find  themselves  "  conjugially  w  one  in  the 
bonds  of  spiritual  wedlock,  although  so  widely 
separated.  While  dealing  largely  and  spe- 
cially with  the  matrimonial  relation  of  the 
heavenly  state,  the  whole  work  is  character- 
istically silent  on  the  subject  of  the  female 
angels  and  their  attachments. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  deep-seated 
delusions  of  a  pure  and  amiable  nature.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  to  print  the  lov- 
er-like expressions  and  flattering  estimate 
even  of  an  angel  must  have  cost  pain  to  a 
delicate  mind,  and  can  only  have  been  done 
under  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  The  work  dis- 
arms ridicule.  It  is  humble  in  all  but  its 
fundamental  pretensions;  and  it  persuades 
only,  and  that  not  without  a  certain  graceful 
and  feminine  'eloquence,  to  kindliness  of 
heart,  purity  of  life,  and  devotion  of  spirit ; 
one  thing  only  in  its  tone  we  quarrel  with, 
and  that  is  naturally  incidental  to  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  what  may  be  called  the  exter- 
nal, spiritual  world,  viz.  that  prayer  is  apt  to 
be  considered  less  as  the  highest  privilege  of 
man  than  as  a  sort  of  talisman  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  rectitude  of  competing  spir- 
itual claimants  for  the  attention.  It  is  possi- 
ble the  book  may  be  in  its  form  a  jeu-d"expritt 
and  the  angel-dictation  only  feigned  as  a  de- 
vice to  gain  attention  for  the  ideas  of  the  au- 
thor ;  but  to  suppose  this  would  be  to  com- 
pliment licr  good  sense  at  the  expense  of 
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her  delicacv,  and  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  air  of  genuine,  though  here  and  there 
slightly  mistrustful,  conviction  of  the  super- 
natural character  of  her  experience  which 
pervades  the  book.  We  much  prefer  to  be- 
lieve her  the  sincere  subject  of  delusions  which 
though  mischievous,  as  all  delusions  must  be, 
and  not  always  consistent  with  good  sense  or 
good  taste,  have  nothing  in  them  repulsive  or 
degrading. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  large  number  of 
minds  to  whom  these  angelico-feminine  lucu- 
brations and  experiences,  and  a  philosophy 
like  that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  will  appear  too 
contemptible  to  merit  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, and  very  unworthy  of  any  serious  discus- 
sion. Yet  perhaps  this  is  not  entirely  so. 
Estimable  ])eople  do  seriously  believe  in  these 
things ;  and  there  are  others  who  in  refusing 
them  credence,  do  so  rather  in  conformity  to 
the  atmosphere  of  unhesitating  rejection  in 
which  they  live,  than  from  real  conviclion  of 
their  falsity,  and  are  even  conscious  of  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  down  a  certain  uneasy  misgiving 
lest  they  should,  after  all,  be  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  matters  in  which  they  ought  to  believe. 

It  may  therefore  be  not  entirely  supereroga- 
tory to  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature, 
and  more  particularly  the  value,  of  this  the 
latest  and  most  fashionable  form  of  assumed 
intercourse  with  what  is  called  "the  great 
world  of  spirits."  As  to  the  experiences  of 
the  Wilkinson  family  circle,  to  us  they  seem 
to  present  no  such  perplexing  a  phenomenon 
as  their  exponent  supposes.  He  has  a  chap- 
ter on  doubts,  in  which  he  discusses  the  theo- 
ries adverse  to  its  su])ernatural  solution,  and 
disposes  of  them  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He 
omits,  however,  the  simple  and  obvious  expla- 
nation that  they  immediately  invite.  He  ap- 
proaches it,  indeed,  near  enough  to  say  that 
they  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  imagination  ; 
for  that,  he  says,  presupposes  a  conceived 
whole  consciously  worked  out  in  its  details. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  way  in  which  the  imag- 
ination works ;  but  either  it  or  the  subordi- 
nate fancy  has  an  allied  function  much  more 
unconscious  in  its  working.  "  Find  me  a  poet," 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M  whose  ordinary  mode 
of  writing  lus  appreciations  of  the  divine  was 
not  only  not  with  labor  and  with  difficulty, 
nor  with  a  mind  pregnant  with  the  images  to 
which  he  was  giving  birth,  but  without  even 
having  a  cognate  idea  in  his  mind  of  what  he 
was  writing  about  Where  is  the  artist 


who  Bits  down  to  his  paper  without  an  idea  or 
an  image  of  the  picture  he  is  to  draw,  who 
measures  not  with  his  mind  and  with  his  eye 
the  combinations  of  his  forms,  and  their  fit- 
ness to  the  general  design  ?  Finally,  who  sits 
down  thinking  he  will  draw  a  flower,  and 
whose  hand  flows  off  in  writing  ?  " 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  a  poet 
ever  writes  "  without  a  cognate  idea  in  his 
mind  of  what  he  is  writing  about ; "  but 
neither  does  Mr.  Wilkinson  do  this  ;  his  sub- 
ject is  always  previously  suggested  to  him, 
and  prominent  in  his  thoughts  ;  he  says  him- 
self he  asks  a  mental  question,  and  he  knows 
really  the  sort  of  thing  the  hand  or  mind  is 
expected  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  artist  must  be  aware  that  he  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  unconscious  working  of  his 
mind  or  hand ;  hints  seem  to  arise  spontan- 
eously, and  much  of  his  art  consists  in  his 
availing  himself  of  them,  and  giving  them 
shape  and  consistency.  A  metaphor  flashes 
across  the  mind,  an  imperceptible  turn  of  the 
wrist  adds  an  unpremeditated  grace,  which 
enchants  with  delightful  surprise  him  from 
whose  hand  it  flowed ;  and  so  little  are  we 
able  to  trace  the  fine  clues  of  suggestion  from 
which  these  things  (often  the  best  we  are 
capable  of)  arise,  that  we  use  as  a  metaphor 
to  describe  their  origin  that  which  Mr. 
Wilkinson  thinks  a  reality,  and  speak  habitu- 
ally of  the  u  inspirations  "  of  genius.  No 
one  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  mode  in 
which  thoughts  spring  up  in  the  mind.  We 
can  direct  the  intellect  to  certain  subjects,  we 
can  lead  and  control  our  thoughts ;  but  we 
cannot  explain  their  birth,  nor  understand 
the  way  in  which  they  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  mind,  like  bubbles  floating  up  in  swift 
succession  on  water.  They  are  part  of  the 
working  of  the  mystery  of  life.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  can  voluntarily  withdraw  our  con- 
trol over  them ;  sleep  in  general  has  this 
effect  completely,  and  a  thousand  fantastic 
frivolous  images,  mingled  with  others  of 
deeper  import,  all  destitute  of  any  apparent 
chain  of  connection,  rise  and  break  in  swift 
succession.  Thus  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  true 
of  most  men, — men  at  least  who  have  ever 
touched  a  pen  or  pencil  at  all,  so  that  the 
hand  is  free  to  move, — that  if  they  will  sit 
with  it  often  enough  and  long  enough  pointed 
to  paper,  they  will  begin  to  draw  figures  and 
write  words;  and  that  they  may  to  a  certain- 
extent  let  the  thoughts  take  their  free  course* 
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that  they  may  in  a  great  measure  hold  in 
abeyance  the  controlling  power,  and  may 
easily  persuade  themselves,  if  they  desire  it, 
that  they  do  so  entirely.  The  large  return 
Mr.  Wilkinson  makes  of  persons  who  on  try- 
ing the  experiment  were  spiritually  guided,  is 
probably  due  in  great  measure  to  the  con- 
tagiousness of  an  example  in  so  imitative  a 
creature  as  man.  But  though  some  men,  if 
uninformed  of  what  was  expected  of  them, 
might  sit  forever,  pen  in  hand,  without  feel- 
ing any  impulse  to  move  it,  there  are  those 
who  would  soon  begin  to  draw  or  write — 
some  detcrminately  and  to  a  fixed  end,  others 
vaguely  and  without  purpose.  It  is  in  even* 
idle  schoolboy's  experience  that  the  sort  of 
geometrical  and  flower  figures  Mr.  Wilkinson 
describes,  form  themselves  half  unconsciously 


giving  attention  to  them  they  became  so  pro- 
tracted and  detailed,  that  the  narration  of 
them  would  have  occupied  all  his  time.  We 
give  Mr.  Wilkinson  full  credit  for  moral 
truthfulness,  if  not  for  intellectual  accuracy 
and  judgment.  We  think  he  is  unnecessarily 
hard  upon  himself,  when  he  says,  that  not  to 
be  able  to  decide  after  forty  years'  experience 
whether  he  moves  his  own  hand  himself,  or 
whether  it  is  moved  by  another  power, 
argues  utter  imbecility.  "  Not  to  know,"  he 
proceeds,  "  whether  or  not  he  was  aware  in 
bis  intellect,  or  knowing  power,  previously  to 
his  hand  moving  of  the  direction  it  would 
take,  would  bespeak  an  entire  absence  of 
reason,  and  of  the  natural  senses  and  faculties. 
Yet  such  is  the  utter  imbecility  imputed  to  us 
by  those  who  try  to  explain  by  imagination  a 


under  his  hand  as  he  sits  wondering  whether  fact  which  they  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of.' 


he  shall  ever  get  his  sum  right.  Our  grand 
fathers  and  grandmothers  had  a  recognized 
branch  of  painting,  the  technical  name  of 
which  we  have  forgotten,  but  which  may  be 
found  described  in  Gilpin.  It  consisted  in 
making  a  blot  of  color  on  the  paper,  and 
pushing  it  about  arbitrarily  with  the  pencil, 
and  then  seizing  hints  from  the  accidental 
forms  it  assumed  gradually  to  develop  a  land- 
scape out  of  it.  Such  a  work  requires  but 
little  effort  of  mind,  but  to  draw  spirit  flowers 
requires  yet  less.  As  to  their  beauty,  that 
will  depend,  we  think,  on  the  person  who 
holds  the  pencil ;  and  the  forms  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  not  consciously  controlled 
meanderings  of  the  fingers  of  a  lady  of 
refined  mind,  even  if  uncultivated  in  art,  will 
very  likely  possess  grace  and  elegance.  Pro- 
duced under  the  stimulus  of  excitement  of  the 
religious  feelings  and  natural  affections,  her 
efforts,  both  in  drawing  and  music,  may  sur- 
pass all  that  could  previously  have  been 
anticipated  from  her.  Did  the  drawings  im- 
prove, as  Mr.  Wilkinson  mentions?  We 
have  no  doubt  they  did  ;  and,  indeed,  we 
learn  that  she  has  advanced  from  flowers  to 
houses  and  temples,  and  even  to  coloring,  in 
which  she  exhibits  a  marvellous  proficiency 
for  a  beginner.  Progress,  both  in  the  delusion 
and  in  the  execution,  is  what  we  should  expect, 
as  the  mind  became  accustomed  to  work  in 
this  particular  channel,  and  the  hand  gained 
facility  by  practice.  The  fancy  may  be 
fostered  iWovery  luxuriant  growths.  Shelley 
at  one  time  in  his  life  determined  to  note 
down  his  dreams;  but  he  found  that  by 


When  a  practised  rider  sits  his  horse,  and 
accommodates  himself  to  every  movement  of 
the  animal,  does  he  know  beforehand  what 
direction  his  body  or  arm  will  take  as  he 
sways  the  one  or  moves  the  other  ?  Does  an 
absorbed  man  never  walk  to  the  end  of  his 
garden-terrace,  and  feel  surprised  to  find  him- 
self there  ?  Is  he  conscious  of  how  he  put 
one  foot  before  the  other,  and  avoided  the 
flower-beds  ?  or  does  this  procedure  of  his 
demand  the  theory  that  angelic  attendants 
lifted  his  legs  for  him?  The  muscles  are 
more  under  voluntary  control  than  the 
thoughts ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
mind  will  work  almost,  if  not  quite,  uncon- 
sciously, and  will  guide  the  hand,  and  more- 
over, that  it  will  do  so  without  trespassing 
over  certain  preconceived  boundaries,  and  espe- 
cially in  directions  long  practised.  To  make 
ones-self  the  subject  of  the  "argumenium  ad 
absurdum  is  an  imprudent  form  of  argument. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Wilkinson  believes  his  mind  to 
have  been  absolutely  passive  when  his  hand 
was  writing  descriptions  of  his  wife's  draw- 
ings ;  certainly  they  bear  more  traces  of  raised 
feelings  than  of  active  intellect.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is,  as  to  absolute  passivity  of 
mind ;  and  here,  though  unwilling  to  adopt 
his  own  measure  of  the  deduction  to  be  drawn, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  he  deceives  himself. 
If,  as  he  supposes,  it  is  merely  a  spirit  guiding 
the  hand,  the  mind  may  not  only  be  passive, 
but  otherwise  employed.  Did  Mr.  Wilkinson 
ever  try  the  experiment  whether  a  spirit  would 
use  his  arm  to  make  connected  revelations 
while  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind 
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occupied,  say  in  extracting  a  square  ing  in  this  world  is  produced  or  presented  to 
root  by  mental  arithmetic  ?  or  if  that  be  j  view,  or  experienced,  but  by  means  of  spirit- 


easy  to  him,  something  harder,  something  1  ual  agency  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty." 
which  should  engross  his  whole  recollection  ;  ,  We  ourselves  are  a  field  for  the  rival  activity 
and  that  inecssantly,  for  it  is  easy  to  draw  (  of  angels  and  demons.  It  is  in  our  power  to 
flowers  in  the  interstices  of  a  mental  process  ;  |  pass  judgment  on  these  varied  inspirations,  to 

accept  them  or  refuse  them  j  and  this  process 
makes  our  lives.    The  theorv  is  not  new  :  in 
a  more  specific  and  detailed  form,  it  was  held 
sprigs,  or  rather  perhaps  what  those  who  do  by  Origen,  and  is  one  of  those  purely  specu- 


many  jxrsons  adorn  their  manuscripts  with 
such  tilings  in  the  margins.  The  less  skilful 
draw  geometrical  figures  and  flowers  and 


lative  hypotheses  which  are  scarcely  amenable 
to  the  judgment.  No  doubt  the  supposition 
will  explain  the  phenomena  of  unconscious 
action  and  untraceable  suggestions.  The 
these  thiugs  are  done  with  every  shade  of  j  theory  of  a  living  power,  whose  limits  are  un- 
volition,  from  conscious  efforts  at  particular  j  known,  acting  in  a  manner  which  is  unintelli- 


not  think  them  of  angelic  origin  would  con- 
ceive to  be  patterns  for  work  on  ladies'  collars } 
the  more  advanced  draw  heads,  figures,  and 
landscapes,  or  even  write  a  verse  or  two  :  and 


results  to  mere  unconscious  scrawling.  Who 
has  not  been  surprised  at  what  he  has  thus 
made  ?  who  has  not  drawn  faces  not  knowing 
how  they  would  turn  out,  and  given  them 
their  appropriate  names  after  they  were 
finished  ?  Or  take  an  analogous  phenomenon 
o/  every-day  occurrence :  how  is  it  that  when 
we  wish  to  copy  a  certain  thing,  say  a  mere 
profile,  we  cannot  succeed,  but  draw  some- 


gible,  will  solve,  aa  far  as  it  solves  at  all, 
most  difficulties.  If  I  choose  to  assert  that 
the  reason  of  the  sap  rising  in  trees  is  that 
an  angel  visits  them  in  spring,  and  draws  up 
their  juices  by  exhaling  warm  breath  over 
their  branches ;  or  if  I  agree  with  certain  na- 
tions that  in  an  eclipse  the  sun  is  in  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  some  fearful  celestial 
monster, — who  is  to  prove  me  wrong  ?  It 


tiling  more  or  less  different  from  what  we  ,  may  be  shown  me  that  other  explanations 


intend  to  draw,  and  which  yet  has  a  definite 
signification  of  its  own  ?  So  far  from  there 
being  any  difficulty  in  the  unpremeditated 
production  of  forms  which  shall  have  every 
degree  of  completeness  and  significance,  it  is, 
an  the  contrary,  the  highest  triumph  of  the 
artist  to  be  able  lo  subject  1ms  hand  and  whole 
delineating  powers  to  his  own  absolute  con- 
trol, to  make  a  perfect  portrait,  or  exactly  to 
reproduce  in  words  or  colors  his  own  inward 
conception.  Our  whole  life  is  made  up  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  movement,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  often  most  intricately 
and  perplexingly  confused. 

Is  all  that  purr,  of  the  life  of  mind  and 
heart  which  springs  from  sources  beyond  our 
discernment,  that  which  seems  the  spontane- 
ous flow  of  thought  and  impulse,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  direct  dictation  of  an  intermedi- 
ate class  of  beings  superior „to  ourselves  ?  Mr. 
Wilkinson  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  for 
them  all  this  common  origin;  and  maintains 
that 

"  All  thoughts,  all  feelings,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

are  the  suggestions  of  spiritual  beings  either 
good  or  depraved.    Indeed,  the  whole,  ma- 


are  more  in  harmony  with  ascertained  facta 
of  the  universe,  but  it  is  still  in  my  power  to 
maintain  that  these  things  are  as  I  say,  and 
to  complain  bitterly  of  the  want  of  faith  in 
my  assertions.  No  doubt  spiritual  life  under- 
lies the  material  universe ;  no  doubt  the 
universe  stands  and  lives  by  the  creative,  and 
most  will  think  by  the  ever  freshly-flowing 
creative,  energy  of  the  Divine  Mind ;  it  needs 
no  messenger  from  Abraham's  bosom  to  tell 
us  this,  nor,  if  we  believed  it  not  sure,  could 
his  coming  assure  us  of  it :  the  question  is, 
whether,  aa  some  of  our  modern  mystics 
hold,  this  world  is  a  sort  of  dull  reflex  of  an- 
other, the  same,  yet  different,  according  i<> 
the  doctrine  of  types ;  or  whether  the  sus- 
tainment  of  life  and  thought  and  material 
existence  in  this  world  is  a  work  delegated 
to  tnl  personal  efforts  of  a  class  of  celestial 
functionaries ;  and  men,  as  it  were,  a  set  of 
discriminating  French  horns,  on  which  any 
spirit  may  take  his  turn  to  try  and  play  his 
own  tune. 

Of  this  theory  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
such  power  is  given  to  angels  and  demons,  it 
is  at  least  very  strictly  limited :  and  that  it 
depends  in  very  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 


terial  world  is,  according  to  him,  sustained  [on  ourselves,  not  only  how  we  shall  receive 
and  made  manifest  by  their  action.   "  Noth-  |  the  suggestions  of  angels,  but  what  sugges- 
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tions  the  angels  shall  make  to  us.  No  one, 
we  suppose,  will  deny  that  the  mass  of  a 
man's  thoughts  and  impulses  are  in  harmony 
with  his  character,  and  that  even  in  sleep 
an  idle  and  luxurious  man  dreams  different 
dreams  from  one  active  and  ambitious.  The 
winged  aspirations  of  Milton  do  not  visit  a 
sordid  spirit ;  a  man  who  has  not  studied 
mathematics  makes  not  the  prophetic  guesses 
of  Newton.  Even  the  infantine  Wilkinsons 
are  so  far  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  to  Yent  revelations  "  suited  to  their 
tender  years."  The  more  accurately  we  ob- 
serve, the  more  distinctly  we  see  that  things 
come  to  men  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
capacity  to  receive  them ;  and  we  may  well, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  flow  of  thought 
and  impulse  is  arranged  in  some  definite  con- 
nection with  the  ever-varied  and  ever-chang- 


ily  on  both  sides  influence  one 
another.  We  do  not  here  discuss  the 
question  how  far  the  radiating  influence 
of  the  lives  of  higher  beings  than  our- 
selves may  affect  us.  It  is  possible  it  may  do 
so,  as  here  we  see  the  censequences  of  one 
man's  act  flowing  in  ever-widening  circles  of 
untraceable  influence  upon  other  men ;  and 
none  can  say  that  there  are  not  other  beings 
whose  actions  unconsciously  modify,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  other  men,  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  we  breathe.  Neither  do 
we  here  discuss  the  theory  of  occasional  direct 
but  concealed  interference  by  suggestion  from 
higher  beings,  though  little  disposed  to  believe 
in  it,  as  loth  to  accept  the  idea  of  anonymous 
personal  influence.  Still  less  do  we  enter  upon 
the  subject  how  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  visits 
the  spirit  of  men,  to  warn,  to  purify,  to  comfort, 


ing  forms  of  character  and  intellectual  capa-  to  sustain,  or  to  inspire.    We  wish  only  to 


city,  as  they  vary  with  original  organization 
and  subsequent  training,  —  that  they  are 
bounded  by  definite  laws,  and  not  left  to  the 
direct  and  conscious  industry  of  other  beings 
of  whose  existence  we  are  ignorant  Were  it 
not  so,  the  word  u  character  "  would  not  pos- 
sess a  meaning.  To  suppose  that  personal 
influence  and  effort,  of  all  others  the  highest, 
should  be  employed  as  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  our  daily  thoughts,  seems  to  in- 
volve a  waste  of  power  very  inconsistent  with 
what  else  we  know  of  the  divine  arrange- 
ments. By  personal  influence  to  guide  man 
may  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  those  far 
above  him  ;  but  it  is  not  very  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  anonymous  manufacturer 
of  all  the  thoughts,  fancies,  and  impulses 
which  flit  through  his  heart  and  brain, 
whether  awake  or  asleep,  could  afford  scope 
for  the  activity  of  a  higher  class  of  beings. 
To  appreciate  what  it  would  be,  we  must  put 
ourselves  in  a  corresponding  position.  Ani- 
mals have  doubtless  some  degree  of  self-de- 
termining power.  To  train  a  dog  is  noubad 
exercise  of  the  faculties ;  but  imagine  what 
it  would  be  for  us  to  find  an  occupation  in 


draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  are 
questions  entirely  different  from  that  we  have 
been  dilating  upon, — the  hypothesis,  that  is, 
of  universal  spirit  influence  as  the  source  of 
all  our  mental  and  moral  activity ;  and  still 
more,  from  the  more  modern  and  special 
teaching  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his  fellow 
laborers,  that  a  new  era  has  arrived,  in  which 
spirits  are  to  be  self-revealed  to  us,  and  we 
are  to  receive  the  communications  of  recog- 
nized individual  members  of  another  world, 
and  moreover,  to  receive  from  them  not  mere 
suggestions,  but  inspired  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular facts  hitherto  beyond  our  cognizance. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  presents  himself  as  one  who 
has  himself  experienced  such  intercourse,  and 
publishes  the  results  for  our  benefit.  Though 
such  an  inquiry  inevitably  exposes  us  to  th« 
stigma  which  in  the  minds  of  these  supernafc- 
uralists  always  attaches  to  the  demand  of  any 
reason  for  a  new  belief,  it  is  impossible  to 
help  inquiring  on  what  ground  Mr.  Wilkinson 
bases  his  own  convictions,  and  demands  our 


When  asked  what  induced  him  to  give  ad- 
mission to  the  impression  that  the  drawings 


suggesting  for  his  consideration  such  hints  as,  |  and  writings  he  describes  came  from  his  dead 


«  Bark  ?•  "  Smell  a  rat ; "  "  Chase  a  rabbit." 
Would  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  this 
theory  like  to  find  his  sphere  of  activity  in 
dictating  the  dreams  and  waking  thoughts  of 
a  growing  litter  of  pigs  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  possible  that 
incidentally  the  lives  of  higher  beings  may 
influence  us,  just  as  men  incidentally  and 


son,  he  tells  us  "  it  was  too  beautiful  a  thought 
not  to  be  a  true  one."  M  Not  a  few,"  he  says 
elsewhere,  "  have  said \ that  all  they  saw  and 
heard  was  beautiful,  and  they  only  wished  ■ 
they  could  believe  it  to  be  true ;  thus  not 
recognizing  the  great  spiritual  truth  that  all 
which  is  really  beautiful  must  of  necessity  be 
Do  people  really  deceive  themselves 
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wrote  them  thus  with  capital  initials,  and 
maundered  a  good  deal  about  them,  some 
years  ngo ;  but  he  used  the  True  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Real.  Did  the  Ulysses  of 
Homer  ever  live  ?  is  the  play  of  Cymbeline 
a  proof  that  the  things  there  related  took 
place  as  there  described  ?  or  are  all  the  dreams 
of  all  the  poets  unreal,  and  only  the  dreams 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson  true?  When  we  ask  on 
what  grounds,  however  he  himself  may  have 
been  convinced,  others  are  to  give  their  assent 
to  the  reality  of  these  things,  we  are  desired 
to  exercise  a  childlike  faith.  This  we  confess 
is  a  little  irritating.  Trust  can  only  be  re- 
posed in  persons.  In  whom  is  this  childlike 
faith  to  be  reused  ?  In  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  and  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Wilkinson  family.  On  their  sound  sense  and 
discretion,  the  moral  certainty  they  can  give 
us  they  are  not  self-deluded,  rests  the  whole 
supposed  revelation,  if  it  is  to  be  received  as 
n  matter  of  faith.  On  what  grounds  does  this 
family  circle  arrogate  so  unlimited  a  confi- 
dence ?  The  ancient  Roman  Church,  grown 
grey  in  power,  and  crowned  with  mighty  in- 
tellects, her  annals  starred  with  the  names  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  makes  the  same  demand, 
bids  us  trust  her,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  faith. 
Do  we  deny  her,  to  bend  before  every  self- 
established  communicant  with  the  so-called 
spiritual  world  ?  Any  man  may  be  convinced 
that  he  has  received  a  revelation ;  it  may  ap- 


the  judgment,  in  part  on  the  moral  confidence 
excited  by  the  person ;  and  in  the  great  reve- 
lation in  which  we  trust,  this  confidence  was 
inspired  by  the  personal  presence,  the  life, 
and  actions  of  him  who  promulgated  it,  and 
the  Life  was  at  least  no  less  a  revelation  than 
the  teachings.  Our  faith  can  have  no  place  in 
an  anonymous  revelation,  or,  what  is  much 
the  same  thing,  one  made  by  a  person  of 
whom  we  know  nothing. 

The  only  new  things  in  the  present  revela- 
tions, beyond  the  fundamental  assumption  on 
which  they  are  based  of  direct  personal  com- 
munications between  spirits  and  men,  are 
certain  special  facts,  as  that  there  is  marriage 
in  heaven,  that  beasts  exist  there  in  a  certain 
way,  that  there  are  houses  and  flowers  there, 
that  little  boys  are  taught  by  guardian-angels 
and  wear  purj>le  tunics,  &c. ;  and  there  are 
also  certain  other  ideas  previously  more  or 
less  received,  which  are  presumed  to  receive 
the  confirmation  of  an  unquestionable  author- 
ity from  the  same  source,  as  that  the  soul 
does  not  linger  in  the  grave,  that  a  man  will 
issue  in  the  next  world  as  he  has  framed 
himself  by  his  life  here,  &c.  On  the  proba- 
ble truth  of.  the  first  class  of  special  minutiae 
the  judgment  can  form  no  opinion.  There  is 
a  certain  class  of  great  revealed  facts  con- 
nected with  man's  spiritual  and  moral  nature, 
and  the  experience  of  his  life  and  heart,  on 
which  it  can  do  so.  It  can  sav,  or  if  unable 
to  decide,  it  can  learn  by  trial,  whether  the 
teaching  be  true  that  self-sacrifice  is  greater 
than  self-seeking,  activity  thun  sloth,  forgive- 


prove  itself«to  him  by  internal  evidence  which  ness  than  revenge,  the  spirit  of  trust,  than 


it  is  imposssible  for  him  to  resist :  hut  he  can- 
not convey  this  certainty  to  another  mind ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  is  by  an  implicit  trust  in 
the  accuracy  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  him 
who  offers  it.  Such  an  acceptance  is  one  in- 
dependent of  the  judgment;  we  believe  with- 
out inquiring.  There  is  also  an  acceptance 
based  upon  the  judgment.  A  revelation  may 
be  accompanied  by  external  signs  appreciable 
by  others  than  he  who  is  the  channel  of  it, 
and  which  by  their  character  indicate  a  super- 
natural origin ;  the  matter  of  it  may  approve 
itself  to  the  judgment  from  its  accordance 
with  existing  intuitions,  experience,  and  con- 
viction ;  and  furthermore,  the  judgment  may 
and  does  pronounce  also  upon  the  character 


the  spirit  of  suspicion.  Hut  on  matters  of 
fact  not  thus  connected  with  our  existing 
knowledge  or  capacities,  it  can  say  notbing. 
There  may  be  a  thousand  conflicting  state- 
ments among  which  it  can  make  no  choice 
whatever.  That  angels  are  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  with  their  fellows  by  means 
of  horses  and  other  creatures  with  scrolls  in 
their  mouths,  who  rise  into  existence  for  the 
nonce;  that  a  particular  little  boy  resides  in 
a  particular  little  house,  of  which  a  drawing 
is  furnished,  and  has  his  stage  of  spiritual 
advancement  marked  by  the  position  of  a 
cross  on  a  ladder;  that  a  man  who  was  blind 
here  to  the  attachment  he  has  inspired  may 
reciprocate  it  after  he  has  become  an  angel ; 
that  there  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 


and  moral  and  intellectual  trustworthiness  of  next  world  devoted  to  reading  the  Bible,  un- 
the  revealer.    Practically,  we  rely  in  part  on  j  der  the  superintendence  of  a  tutorial  angel, 
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all  these  points  it  is  impossible  for  the 
judgment  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  They 
may  be  true ;  trivial  and  impertinent  as  some 
of  them  seem,  no  man  at  least  can  prove 
them  to  be  false;  but  if  we  are  to  believe 
them,  it  can  only  be  by  virtue  of  an  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  the  spirits  from  whom 
they  are  said  to  be  derived,  and  in  those  who 
say  they  derive  them  from  spirits. 

It  is  of  importance  too  to  observe  that  the 
kind  of  information  professed  to  be  obtained 
from  these  sources  is  not  of  the  slightest  use 
to  men.  A  revelation  of  facts  descriptive  of 
a  mode  of  existence  entirely  different  in  kind 
from  our  own  can  neither  exercise  the  intel- 
lect nor  subserve  the  life.  It  cannot  exercise 
the  intellect,  for  no  activity  of  mind  can  ac- 
quire it  or  test  it,  nor  can  we  extend  it  one 


those  various  questions,  public  and  private, 
put  together  with  which  we  are  daily  agitat- 
ing our  minds."  How  can  this  be?  It  is 
here  we  are  living,  not  there  5  whatever  may 
be  the  exact  conditions  of  our  future  exist- 
ence, we  know  what  the  gTand  ones  are  ;  we 
know  that  it  is  by  our  life  here  that  we  must 
be  fitted  to'  avail  ourselves  of  the  highest 
promises  of  that  which  is  to  come.  And  can 
any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  say,  that 
prying  into  its  details  a  little  before  the  time 
is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  the  study 
and  practice  of  those  things,  our  conduct 
among  which  will  practically  influence  our 
existence  in  that  new  world,  perhaps  for  ever- 
more ?  What  would  Mrs.  Crowe  think  of  a 
farmer  who  should  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  Zadkiel's  Almanac  for  next  year, 


inch.    It  is  a  deposit  of  dead  barren  scraps  and  maintain  that  this  was  of  far  more  im- 


of  information,  of  which  wc  are  the  passive 
recipients.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  an  astron- 
omer to  weigh  a  fixed  star ;  but  for  an  igno- 
rant man  to  have  the  weights  of  every  star 
in  the  heavens  dictated  to  him  would  be  of 
no  profit  to  him.  The  divine  providence  has 
not  hitherto  made  arrangements  for  gratify- 
ing the  idle  curiosity  to  which  alone  this  kiud 
of  angelic  information  can  minister ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  a  priori  reason  for  believing 


portance  than  sowing  his  wheat'  now  ? 

This  lady,  unwilling  to  treat  us  as  absolute 
disbelievers,  reproaches  us  with  the  lightness 
of  our  belief  in  ghosts.  A  firmer  confidence 
in  them  would  give,  she  thinks,  to  our  ideas 
of  immortality  certainty  and  definiteness. 
Now  most  of  us  are  pretty  well  convinced  of 
our  immortality,  and  those  who  are  not  will 
hardly  yield  to  the  witness  of  ghosts.  He, 
indeed,  who  has  seen  a  person  returned  from 


that  the  original  plan  still  remains  adhered  to,  the  grave,  and  convinced  himself  that  what 


by  virtue  of  which  man  is  not  supplied  with 
ready-made  knowledge  through  a  process  of 
dictation,  but  only  furnished  with  the  capacity 
and  the  materials  for  acquiring  it.  That  the 
affections  would  find  a  solace  in  communica- 
tions with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  if  such  a 
privilege  were  accorded,  we  do  not  deny,  and 
most  men  will  regard  with  compassion  rather 
than  rigor  the  weakness  of  a  mother,  too 
prone  to  believe  that  her  dead  child  can 
whisper  comfort  across  the  grave,  and  confide 
his  infantile  experiences  of  heaven  as  freely 
as  he  did  those  of  earth  ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  a  man  who 
makes  his  delusions  the  basis  of  a  new  phil- 
osophy, and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  reli- 
gious era. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
contrast  between  the  importance  attached  by 
enthusiastic  votaries  to  a  belief  in  ghosts  or 

spiritual  communications,  and  the  actual  re-  I  Mercato  that  he  who  died  first  should  appear, 
suits  attained  even  on  their  own  showing. '  if  possible,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  other 


he  saw  was  an  existent  being,  and  neither  a 
delusion  nor  a  mere  floating  film  or  mechani- 
cal reproduction  of  a  formerly-existing  form, 
— such  a  man  has  gained  a  new  certainty  of 
the  life  beyond  the  grave  of  a  particular  per- 
son ;  but  the  evidence  which,  at.  present  at 
least,  can  be  furnished  to  men  in  general  of 
the  nature  of  such  appearances  is  certainly 
not  calculated  to  supply  them  with  any  addi- 
tional grounds  of  certainty.  As  to  definite- 
ness, ghosts  at  least  have  been  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  this.  They  are  not  communi- 
cative ;  and  this  is  very  much  in  their  favor 
as  compared  with  their  friends  the  spirits  and 
angels.  They  commit  themselves  much  less. 
They  very  rarely  speak  at  all ;  when  they  do, 
it  is  curtly,  and  without  descending  to  partic- 
ulars. Few,  if  any,  have  carried  the  matter 
further  than  the  celebrated  ghost  of  Ficinus, 
who,  having  agreed  with  his  friend  Michael 


Mrs.  Crowe,  speaking  of  the  reports  of  our 
future  state,  says,  they  "  may  perchance  turn 
out  to  have  %  deeper  interest  for  us  than  all 


world,  did  so  appear  after  death;  and  gallop- 
ing up  to  the  door  of  his  friend  early  in  the 
morning,  dressed  in  white,  on  a  white  horse, 
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cried  under  his  window,  "O  Michael,  O 
Michael !  those  things  are  true ; "  and  so  rode 
away  again  at  the  gallop.  Mercato  did  not 
profess  to  see  more  than  the  back  of  this 
ghost,  riding  fast ;  but  the  story  is  so  pictur- 
esque that  it  finds  universal  credence,  and  we 
are  gravely  assured  that  Baronius,  who  tells 
it,  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  had  it 
from  Mercato's  grandson.  Whether  the 
grandson  was  a  man  of  great  probity  does 
not  appear,  nor  from  whom  he  had  it.  But 
ghosts,  though  taciturn,  vary  in  their  behav- 
ior; and  if  we  are  to  become  disciples  of 
Mrs.  Crowe,  and  believe  all  that  is  reported 
of  them,  our  ideas  of  the  world  we  are  here- 
after to  inhabit  might  be  definite,  but  they 
would  certainly  be  confused.  Some  of  us 
that  died  of  drowning  are  to  remain  wet 
through ;  others  are  to  sit  as  torchlights  on 
our  graves, — a  tedious  and  unprofitable  way 
of  spending  eternity,  so  it  seems  at  least ; 
others  of  us,  again,  can  come  out  of  out 
graves  to  enjoy  the  society  of  our  lovers, 
and  even  carry  back  presents  we  receive  into 
the  sepulchre  with  us.  We  shall  not  rest, 
witnesses  a  German  ghost  (they  have  such 
odd  notions,  those  German  ghosts),  unless 
▼e  pay  our  tobacconist's  bill,  and  return  any 
magic-lantern  slides  we  may  have  borrowed  : 
it  may  make  part  of  our  amusement  to  throw 
hair-brushes  at  lieutenants ;  we  may  range 
the  universe  or  be  gltb<e  adscript i,  and  only 
nave  the  run  of  an  old  house,  or  pace  up  and 
down  a  tombstone.  Some  oT  us  are  in  irons, 
some  of  us  are  headless.  We  may  find  our 
punishment  within  us;  or,  again,  we  may  be 
condemned  to  the  more  orthodox  hell,  which 
the  young  Glasgow  rake  visited  before  his 
time,  apparently  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
Valhek,  and  found  his  dead  acquaintance 
playing  loo  and  exercising  their  other  favor- 
ite vices,  each  with  a  burning  flame  in  his 
bosom-  It  is  from  want  of  consideration  of 
this  varied  information,  derivable  from  ghostly 
sources,  Mrs.  Crowe  tells  us,  that  "  when  we 
are  about  to  die  we  are  seldom  in  a  situation 
to  do  more  than  resign  ourselves  to  what  is 
inevitable."   Seldom  indeed ! 

Men  have  ever  been  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  the  spirit  does  not  rest  with  the  body  in 
the  grave,  but  passes  at  once  into  new  con- 
ditions of  being.  The  opinion  has  gained 
adherence,  and  disputes  the  ground  with  the 
more  material  one  that  it  rest*  in  sleep  with 
tfc  body,  to  await  one  oommon  day  of  awak- 


ening and  judgment;  and  so  confused  are 
the  common  impressions  on  the  subject,  that 
you  may  hear  a  clergyman,  in  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, deliberately  giving  expression  to  both  in 
one  discourse,  and  telling  you  in  the  same 
breath  that  my  lady  lately  deceased  is  a 
patient  inhabitant  of  the  tomb  and  a  member 
of  the  angelic  company.  But  the  idea  of  un- 
interrupted life  has  so  strong  a  hold  on  the 
affections,  which  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  even 
the  temporary  extinction  of  that  which  they 
cling  to,  that  it  has  the  instinctive  adherence 
of  almost  every  one  who  has  felt  deeply  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  death.  Again,  that 
heaven  and  hell  are  states,  not  places  ;  that 
the  mind  of  itself  can  make  a  hell  of  heaven, 
and  heaven  of  hell ;  and  that  the  rebellious 
spirit  brings  "within  him  hell  and  round 
about  him," 

"  Nor  from  hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change  of  place  ;  "— 

these  are  not  new  lights  of  the  day.  What- 
ever a  man  may  choose  to  imagine  or  believe 
to  be  revealed  as  to  future  conditions  of  ex- 
istence, yet  that  sin  can  bring  its  own  punish- 
ment, and  that  the  spirit  can  find  room  within 
itself  for  terrors  too  awful  to  contemplate,  and 
joys  ineffable,  are  truths  within  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  many.  We  can  but  smile,  then, 
at  the  idle  boast  which  affirms  that  we  owe 
these  ideas  to  the  reappearance  of  the  dead 
and  the  penetration  of  spirit-seers.  And  when 
the  advocates  of  these  new  sources  of  inform- 
ation claim  such  accordant  testimony  as  they 
may  afford  on  these  and  similar  points  as 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  they  tell  us,  is 
it  not  pretty  clear  that  they  are  availing 
themselves — some  consciously,  others  uncon- 
sciously— of  previously  existing  impressions, 
especially  as  they  diverge  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful way,  when  they  come  to  details  ?  Whom 
are  we  to  believe,  St  Theresa,  with  her  hosts 
of  Jesuits  treading  the  courts  of  heaven  in 
white  garments,  with  floating  banners ;  Jacob 
Behmen,  with  his  cosmical  revelations,  his 
"  Yea  and  Nay,"  and  his  seven  principles  or 
«  Mothers  of  Existence  ;  "  Swedenborg,  with 
hia  picturesque  imagery  and  his  profound 
thoughts  shaped  in  delusive  forms;  or  some 
one  of  a  host  of  others,  down  to  the  more 
shallow  and  vulgar  seers  and  rappers  of  mod- 
ern America,  all  alike  making  demands  upon 
our  faith  ? 

The  ancient  mystics  had  some  claim  to  our 
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admiration  and  respect  in  the  merciless  self- 
denial,  the  devoted  self-abnegation,  or  the 
tasked  thought  through  which  they  strove  to 
penetrate  to  the  sphere  of  central  illumina- 
tion ;  but  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn 
capacities  of  the  modern  lamb.  The  royal 
road  to  supernatural  knowledge  is  open  in- 
deed, where  every  one  may  run  who  can  only 
hold  a  pen  in  his  hand.  The  more  ignorant 
one  is  of  what  other  men  know,  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  be  enlightened  in  matters  of 
which  they  are  ignorant.  He  who  has  every- 
thing else  to  learn,  is  the  most  intent  upon 


being  well  informed  on  disembodied  spirit* ;  ^ral  theatre  ? 


another,  who  finds  natural  science  hard,  be- 
lieves his  Maker  has  confided  to  him,  without 
any  effort  of  his  own,  an  instinctive  short-cut 
to  the  symbolic  meanings  of  the  universe,  and 
rushes  into  types  and  ante-types;  the  devil 
himself  cannot  spell  well,  and  the  angels  dic- 
tate bad  grammar.  But  this  knowledge  is 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  Apart  from  all  the 
chances  of  error  among  the  interpreters,  it 
seems  the  spirits  themselves  are  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly confided  in ;  we  are  warned  against 
lying  spirits,  and  a  taste  for  mischief  is  not 
confined  to  the  flesh.*  Some,  we  are  gravely- 
told,  can  only  give  you  back  your  own  pre- 
conceived answer  to  a  question ;  nor  can  we 
help  suspecting  that  this  reasonable  limitation 
applies  to  them  all.  The  strong  sense  of  the 
danger  of  an  opening  to  disorder  which  ap- 
pears in  the  more  candid  of  these  writings  is 
itself  an  evidence,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the 
closeness  with  which  imposture  and  charlatan- 
ism tread  on  the  heels  of  delusion. 

If  these  so-called  revelations  are  based  on 
fact,  and  not  the  cchos  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  revealers,  varying  with  themselves  and  the 


age  in  which  they  live,  a  curious  question  sug- 
gests itself  as  to  what  has  become  of  the 
devil.  He  was  well  known  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  far  more  familiar  with  us  than  the 
angels ;  was  constantly  seen  about  till  quite 
lately,  and  had  abundance  of  avowed  disci- 
ples. "Why  do  we  never  hear  of  him  now  ? 
and  what  has  become  of  his  well-accredited 
imps,  his  witches,  and  the  grotesque  faces  he 
used  to  pull  ?  He  can't  be  dead,  for  practi- 
cally- he  is  as  active  as  ever.  Can  any  sufii- 
cient  reason  be  given  for  his  having  retired  so 
completely  from  the  boards  of  the  supernatu- 


sional  mendacity  of  spirits  in  a  strong  light.  A 
Indy  visiting  at  a  house  where  two  of  the  children 
wefe  remarkable  for  their  command  of  spiritual 
intercourse,  had  in  some  wny  or  other  made,  her 
absence  desirable  to  these  young  people.  It  was 
accordingly  revealed  to  them  that  her  husband  was 
ill  in  London,  and  required  her  immediate  presence. 
The  lady,  possibly  from  the  very  fact  of  her  being 
a  believer,  possessed  more  faith  in  the  constitution 
of  her  husband  than  in  the  competency  of  the 
seers;  she  stayed  quietly  where  she  was,  and  lis- 
tened with  incredible  calmness  to  fresh  revelations 
of  the  worst  aggravation  of  his  symptoms.  Soon 
a  letter  arrived  to  say  lie  then  was  and  hnd  boon 
perfectly  well.  On  this  news  being  submitted  to 
the  juvenile  seers,  they  were  not  the  least  discom- 
posed, but  cried,  "  Oh,  it's  that  horrid  Lord  Byron 
again ;  he's  always  coming  and  telling  us  some  Ham 
Or  other."  Perhaps  the  children  were  mistaken; 
if  not,  the  punishment  of  the  author  of  Don  Juan 
in  the  next  world  has  beeu  heavy  indeed. 


As  to  the  religious  tone  which  prevails  in 
the  two  works  we  have  selected,  we  do  not 
wish  to  question  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  the 
minds  that  have  dictated  these  revelations  U> 
themselves,  or  doubt  that  they  are  published 
from  a  conscientious  sense  of  their  importance, 
and  the  duty  of  making  them  known, — a  duty 
which,  to  the  authoress  of  the  Angel t  Mes- 
sage, it  would  be  unfair  to  doubt  was  a  pain- 
ful and  difficult  one.  But  they  do  not  fill  up 
the  promises  with  which  they  are  preluded. 
There  is  in  them  nothing  of  that  power  with 
which  a  mere  mortal  endowed  with  genius 
lays  bare  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
true  sources  of  our  sins  and  our  consolations, 
gives  a  new  application  to  old  principles,  and 
a  fresh  hold  to  old  truths.  If  these  spirits 
and  angels  were  to  preach  from  our  pulpits, 
we  should  listen  to  them  with  the  respect  and 
attention  a  sermon  always  commands ;  but  we 
should  not  wish  to  sit  under  them  habitually  j 
we  should  shrink  a  little  from  a  certain  tone 
of  sentimental  familiarity.  They  enjoin  the 
love  of  God  and  love  of  man  with  feeble  ejacu- 
latory  eloquence,  and  dilate  on  the  attributes 


*  We  have  heard  a  story  which  sets  the  occa-  of  the  Divine  Being  with  mild  insipid  enthu- 


siasm. There  is  a  certain  frothiness  of  devo- 
tional sentiment  about  them  ;  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  Great  Master  are  rechauffe,  and 
served  up  tepid  :  truths  divine  come  any  tiling 
but  mended  from  their  tongues. 

Scepticism  is  a  word  used  for  two  very  dif- 
ferent attitudes  of  mind:  for  the  temper 
which  is  unwilling  to  give  its  adhesion  to  any 
but  the  most  definitely  ascertainable  certain- 
tics,  and  hangs  long,  perhaps  ever,  in  doubt 
whether,  to  believe  or  not  in  asserted  truths. 
This  is  the  scepticism  of  the  intellect.  But 
there  is  another,  and  one  which  justifies  the 
odium  which  attaches  to  the  word,  that  of  the 
heart, — the  scepticism  which  cannot  resttn 
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personal  continence  when  certainties  are  hid- 
den from  its  eyes ;  which  must  have  sight, 
and  cannot  walk  by  faith  ;  which,  according  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  minds  in  which  it 
prevails,  here  grasps  a  negative,  and  there 
gives  the  welcome  of  unlimited  credulity  t'o 
the  most  unbased  affirmatives.  We  have  said 
of  the  demand  which  the  spirit-seers  make 
upon  our  faith  for  the  acceptance  of  their  reve- 
lations, that  if  we  are  to  exercise  faith  in  the 
it  must  be  a  personal  trust  in  the 
themselves.  But  they  don't  exactly 
to  demand  this, — what  they  really  ask 
is,  that  we  should  have  faith  in  asserted  facts 
independently  of  the  evidence;  they  misuse 
the  word,  and  simply  under  its  sanction  im- 
us  to  be  credulous.  It  is  curious  to  see 
new  revealers  of  hidden  things  declaim- 
ing against  science  and  a  scientific  age.  It  is 
a  scientific  age ;  and  they  are  themselves  the 
moat  remarkable  proof  of  it,  and  the  worst 
example  of  its  worst  tendencies.  It  is  the 
worst  tendency  of  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to 
science,  that  it  tends  to  blind  us  to  the  truths 
of  the  heart,  and  leads  us  to  rely  too  exclu- 
sively upon  truths  of  the  perceptions  and  the 
intellect;  and  what  is  it  but  a  shallow  hunger- 
ing after  tangible  certainties  which  leads  men 
to  ask  for  a  knocking  at  the  table  to  convince 
them  that  their  dead  relatives 'yet  live,  and 
movements  of  the  elbow,  or  the  whispered 
words  of  an  angel,  to  assure  them  of  the  love 
of  God  and  the  beauty  of  holiness, — which 
leads  them  to  "peep  and  botanize "  on  the 
grave,  and  to  mistake  in  their  eager  credulity 
the  pale  meteors  of  the  night  for  the  shining 
through  of  the  coming  morning  ? 

Not  that  any  one  with  a  heart  to  feel,  or  an 
imagination  to  be  moved,  can  in  his  deeper 
moods  look  with  other  than  earnest  solicitude, 
with  awe  and  profound  stirrings  of  the  emo- 
tions, into  the  life  that  lies  beyond,  but  we 
know  not  how  close  to  this ;  which  must  soon 
receive  ourselves,  and  into  which  has  already 
passed  so  much  that  seemed  very  part  of  our 
own  being;  whose  gates  have  been  so  often 
washed  with  our  tears,  and  from  whose  silence 
we  have  so  passionately  implored  a  sign.  So 
passionately  and  so  unavaiUngly !  For  there 
are  times  when  faith  is  weak,  and  the  heart 
yearns  for,  knowledge ;  when  it  seems  to  us 
as  if  all  hopes  and  fears  were  bound  up 
around  the  insupportable  longing  for  one 
gleam,  however  brief,  of  certainty  to  shine 
the  darkness.   We  know  there  is  no 


answer  to  this  cry,  day  by  day  climbing  after 
the  wings  of  death  from  many  a  desolated 
home.  But  is  it  meant  to  be  indulged?  is 
what  is  denied  to  this  supplication  to  be 
granted  to  a  cold — and  what  we  may  even 
call,  as  it  is  sometimes  manifested,  a  prurient 
— curiosity  ?  It  is  sometimes  the  hardest 
trial  of  human  nature  to  rest  upon  the  silence 
of  God  ;  but  is  it  better  to  do  so,  or  to  seek 
consolation  in  rapping  of  tables  ?  We  have 
seen  a  woman  gray  with  grief  and  years,  who, 
having  lost  her  children  in  early  life,  refused 
to  leave  her  chamber,  and  devoted  herself  to 
the  perusal  of  all  the  books  which  should 
solve  the  question  of  immortality,  and  give 
her  a  certainty  that  those  she  had  lost  yet 
lived.  She  pored  incessantly  in  her  solitary 
life  over  metaphysics  and  philosophy ;  and  the 
suns  of  many  years  rose  on  eyes  quenched  in 
tears,  and  a  spirit  in  which  hope  gained  no 
fresh  ground  against  despair.  Yet  such  an 
intellectual  research  is  at  least  nobler  than  the 
shallowness  which  finds  its  certainty  in  its  own 
or  others'  delusions,  and  exchanges  the  broad 
support  of  personal  trust  in  the  divine  char- 
acter for  the  feeble  sustainment  of  these  self- 
styled  revelations,  and  will  rather  ask  ques- 
tions from  some  Transatlantic  imposter  than 
from  the  hopes  and  the  affections  implanted 
in  our  own  hearts.  We  make  no  protest 
against  the  due  acceptance  of  new  facts.  We 
assert  of  nothing  in  our  relations  to  the  spirit- 
ual world  that  it  is  impossible.  Where  there 
is  truth,  it  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  We 
desire  only  that  facts  should  be  dealt  with  as 
facts,  and  rigidly  investigated.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  of  the  learning 
upon  angels  and  spirits,  that  it  is  nosdeficient 
in  quantity,  "  but  may  rather  be  challenged  in 
many  of  the  writers  thereof  as  fabulous  and 
fantastical."  What  we  protest  against  is  the 
summons  to  acquiesce  without  evidence, — the 
confusion  between  moral  faith  and  unfounded 
belief ;  we  protest  against  credulity  and  the 
scepticism  which  allies  itself  so  closely  with  it. 
We  do  but  repeat  what  was  said  of  old  to 
those  who  distrusted  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
asked  for  a  miracle,— that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
a  faithless  generation  which  seeks  after  a 
sign.  And  we  cannot  avoid  here  alluding  to 
one  almost  universal  feature  of  this  class  of 
writings,  as  another  indication  of  mistrustful- 
ness :  this  is,  the  excessive  importance  as- 
signed to  the  letter  of  detached  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  the  notion  that  if  you*  get  a 
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cent  sparks  he  can  strike  out,-*-the  temper 
of  him  who  when  cast  on  the  great  sea,  and 
the  waters  go  over  him,  trusts  the  in  ate  buoy- 
ancy of  his  frame  and  the  sustaining  power 
of  the  water,  and  thus  floats  in  self-command 
upon  the  surface,  with  that  of  another  who 
snatches  for  support  at  every  straw  and  frag- 
ment that  floats  within  his  reach. 

We  may  well  retort  the  reproach  of 
who  daim  a  special  interest  in  things 
ual.  It  is  sometimes  out  of  slowness  to  per- 
ceive what  lies  close  around  us  that  we  go  far 
to  seek  its  imaginary  liken eRs ;  like  one  who 
studies  the  affections  in  novels  instead  of  ex- 
ercising them  in  his  home.  Are  we  not  all 
spirits  in  the  flesh  ?  Is  not  this  world  full 
enough  of  spiritual  phenomena  and  spiritual 
realities  ?  Are  we,  the  units  of  homes,  the 
citizens  of  states, — we  who  have  the  poor 
ever  with  us,  and  who  recognize  ourselves 
and  one  another  as  the  children  of  God, — 
are  we  so  destitute  of  spiritual  society,  thai 
we  are  driven  to  accept  as  a  momentous  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  these  geometrical 
flower-drawings,  nice  little  sermons,  and  cot- 
tage architecture  of  a  little  l>oy  out  of  the 
body  P  Grant  all  his  mixture  of  pretty  filial 
tenderness,  angelic  Sunday-school  teaching, 
will  rather  choose  to  use  his  ignorance  aright  j  and  pleasant  interest  in  heavenly  toys,  his 
than  to  harass  himself  with  fruitless  efforts  to  lambs  and  golden  ships  with  sails  of  purple 


bit  of  the  Bible,  you  must  be  right,  though 
you  sever  its  connection  and  twist  it  from  its 
meaning.  Bibliolatry,  Kke  all  other  idolatry, 
is  the  offspring  of  a  want  of  trust  in  higher 
things;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  men,  instead 
of  striving  to  penetrate  to  the  real  meaning 
and  true  significance  of  the  great  record  of 
God's  dealings  with  man,  hanging  texts  about 
their  souls  as  if  they  were  bladders,  which 
could  float  them  through  the  sea  of  doubts 
and  uncertainties  in  which  we  struggle. 

In  the  great  and  awful  questions  which  have 
ever  perplexed  the  human  soul, — the  conditions 
of  the  hereafter,  and  the  prospect  of  the  dis- 
encumbered spirit,— the  attidude  of  trustful 
patience  best  becomes  a  man.  It  may  be 
that  some  light  will  be  given  us  in  this  direc- 
tion even  here,  that  some  portion  of  the 
present  field  of  our  intuitions  may  be  included 
within  that  of  the  intellect ;  and  no  man  will 
wisely  turn  away  from  new  light,  if  it  only  be 
light ;  but  he  who  has  observed  how  often  in 
the  history  of  the  world  such  hopes  have  been 
disappointed,  and  how  often  false  gleams  have 
misled  mankind,  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 
the  curtain  can  be  withdrawn ;  and  though 
willing  to  receive  at  their  full  value  any  ascer- 
tained facts  with  which  he  comes  in  contact, 


investigate  problems  which  both  a  priori 
considerations  and  the  experience  of  men  lead 
him  to  believe  are,  for  the  present  at  least, 


silk,  to  be  true,  what  does  it  advantage  us  P 
Our  spiritual  life  is  here ;  and  it  better  be- 
comes us  to  attend  to  it :  and  eat  the  bread 


beyond  his  solution.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  of  faith  appointed  for  us,  than  to  be  hanging 
not  to  any  special  belief  in  particular  phenom-  about  the  gates  of  the  other  world,  stretch- 


en  a  we  object :  a  man  may  have  convincing 
evidence  to  his  own  mind  for  the  appear- 
ance of  ghosts,  or  the  phenomena  of  clair- 
voyance, possibly  even  for  the  communications 
of  spirits ;  but  what  we  assail  is,  the  spirit  of 
distrust  in  the  divine  arrangements  for  the 
future,  which  displays  itself  in  a  pursuit  after 
such  things  so  eager  as  to  overbalance  the 
judgment;  the  faithless  enthusiasm  which 
snatches  at  these  unascertained  molecules  of 
fact  as  if  they  alone  gave  certainty,  and  were 
the  true  dependence  for  the  mind, — as  if  by 
such  slender  and  ill-knitted  threads  as  these 
we  hung  suspended  over  the  abyss  of  doubt 
and  despair.  We  contrast  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  in  the  darkness  submits  to  it,  and 
feels  his  way  along,  in  patient  confidence  that 
the  night  will  pass,  with  that  of  one  who 
snatches  the  flints  from  the  ground,  and 
strives  to  dispel  the  blackness  by  the 


ing  out  our  hands  for  elemosynary  scraps 
of  information  as  to  how  life  is  conducted 
there. 

And  yet  these  people  do  claim  to  be  the 
exponents  of  a  revelation  which  in  some  spe- 
cial sense  they  call  spiritual.  They,  of  whose 
position  it  is  the  very  essence  that  they  are 
discontented  and  unsatisfied  with  such  reve- 
lations as  the  Eternal  Spirit  makes  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  each  man  for  himself  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  heart,  as  he  is  fitted  to  re- 
ceive it  for  his  own  guidance,  and  only  in  its 
operation  on  his  life  and  as  transmitted 
through  its  operation  in  moulding  his  spirit 
capable  of  influencing  other  men :  they, 
whose  very  distinction  it  is  to  require  some- 
thing different  from  thiR,— something  they 
can  see  and  hear, — who  seek  proof  for  the 
senses,  and  insist  that  the  spiritual  inter- 
course on  which  they  pride  themselves  shall 
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come  through  material  vehicles,  and  be  ap- 
preciable to  the  eye,  the  hand,  or  under  its 
most  refined  conditions  be  whispered  to  the 
intellect! 

It  is  a  fact  which  ghost  and  spirit  seers 
have  too  little  considered,  that  it  is  the  most 
spiritual  minds  which  really  concern  them- 
selves* the  least  with  external  and  sensible 
manifestations  of  things  spiritual.  The  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  hearts  suffices  them. 
They  need  not  to  go  out  of  themselves,  or  to 
look,  beyond  their  living  fellow-men,  to  be 
sensible  of,  and  even  to  be  oppressed  with, 
the  vast  significance,  the  ever-present  reality, 
of  that  inner  world  in  which  our  truest  and 
deepest  life  lies  hidden,  and  which  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  the  machinery  of  external 
life,  cover,  as  the  flame  of  the  lamp  covers 
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All  spiritual  things  froze  in  his  hands  into 
cold  crystalline  forms,  like  a  glittering  fret, 
work  of  ice  along  the  side  of  running  water. 
It  was  not  love  of  beauty,  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  subtle  intellectual  perception  alone 
that  made  him  figure  love  as  a  winged  boy, 
and  give  to  the  sharp  torments  of  remorse 
the  shapes  of  women  armed  with  scourges ; 
it  was  an  activity  in  these  faculties  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  inner  sense  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  the  things  on  which  they  laid  hold. 
He  was  aware  of,  but  was  not  absorbed  into, 
that  inner  world  in  which  they  are  reali- 
ties,— 

"  The  passion  and  the  life  whose  fountains  are 


It  was  a  vividness  of  imaginative  perception 
the^hangeslfrhe  efemente  on  which  it  feeds  j  outbalancing  the  apprehension  of  feeling  and 


and  by  which  it  lives.  The  man  from  whom 
the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  are  hidden,  who 
has  never  felt  profoundly  that  he  himself 
is  a  living  spirit,  may  put  futile  questions  to 
the  unanswering  dead,  and  invoke  the  world- 
worn  necromantic  nostrum  in  some  modern 
shape  to  solve  his  doubts  and  satisfy  a  vain 
curiosity.  It  is  as  if  one  in  the  valley  should 
search  with  a  telescope  whether  the  wind 
blows  on  the  mountain-top:  he  who  stands 
there  and  feek  it  on  his  face  is  the  better  in- 
Some  men  at  least  have  known  that 


experience.   What  nation  has  surpassed  the 
'  Greek  in  subtle  and  refined  speculations  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  turned  so  steady, 
keen,  and  scrutinising  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
foundest  recesses  of  our  mental  existence? 
!  Your  modern  seer  loves  to  call  Plato  to  wit- 
(  ness  to  what  his  new  supernatural  informants 
have  confided  to  him. 

But  the  Hebrew,  of  a  deeper,  sombrer 
cast,  whose  character  made  him  the  fitting 
recipient  of  the  great  revelation  lhat  God  is 
one  and  a  Spirit, — poetic  in  temperament 


.  is  such  a  thing  as  a  spiritual  influence  i  rathf  J?  wtellect,-could  not  escape 

on  the  human  heart;  and  men  who  have       ^ of  h*own  "ature' a,nd  found 


been  thus  privileged  will  not  confound  knowl- 


something  there  so  awful  and  so  real,  that  he 


edge  about  spirits  with   spiritual  wisdom.  ] was  never  tempted  to  make  spiritual  life  the 
iratively  they  will  care  little  (even  if  !  plaything  of  his  fancy  or  the  wheUtone  of  his 


Comparatively 
they  can  be  induced  to  believe  it)  that  you 
may  have  such  knowledge  dictated  to  you  by 
sitting  passively  with  a  pen  in  the  hand,  and 
that  after  a  course  of  spirals  your  elbow  and 
wrist  wiil  diverge  into  detailed  information  as 
to  another  state  of  existence. 

History  bears  witness  that  the  nations  of 
the  deej>est  spiritual  convictions  have  least 
concerned  themselves  to  discover  or  invent 
an  airy  world  of  spirit-life  outside  their  own. 
The  light  Greek  peopled  the  universe  with 
finer  existences  than  his  own.  Wood  and 
mountain,  sea  and  sounding  shore,  the 
streams  and  sloping  pastures,  were  thronged 
and  haunted  by  thin  ethereal  forms  of  beau- 
ty, the  pregnant  offspring  of  his  wonder  and 
his  quick  outward  working  fancy.  In  high 
heaven  he  set  the  gods,  corporeal  deities,  and 
gave  a  person  and  a  life  to  every  passion. , 


intellect.  What  the  other  looked  outwards 
for,  he  felt  within  ;  the  future,  into  which  the 
other  gazed  so  eagerly,  he  looked  on  with  in- 
different eye.  The  Athenian  mind,  straining 
on  the  highest  wing  of  intellectual  aspiration, 
grasped  at  some  safe  conviction  of  immortal- 
ity as  at  a  glorious  yet  half-elusive  visfon.  The 
Jew  rested  on  hope,  or  even  with  singular 
apathy  passed  the  question  by;  and  this 
probably  arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  full- 
ness of  the  significance  he  gave  to  this  present 
life,  and  the  sense  of  immediate  dependence 
and  consciousness  of  actual  intercourse  so 
prominent  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  who 
wrote  the  eighty-eighth  psalm,  with  its  terri- 
ble expression  of  the  suffering  of  spiritual 
destitution,  and  its  passionate  implorings  for 
present  restitution  on  this  side  the  grave,  had 
too  deep  a  concern  with  what  now  is  to  be 
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busy  with  what  lay  beyond  it,  and  needed  to 
clear  his  spiritual  eye  no  help  from  Seercsa 
of  Prevorst,  angel  Wilkinson,  and  that  class 
of  informants  : 

"  O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,  I  have  cried  , 
day  and  night  before  thee: 

14  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee :  incline 
thine  ear  unto  my  cry ; 

"  For  my  soul  is  full  of  troubles :  and  my 
life  draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave. 

"lam  counted  with  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit :  I  am  as  a  man  that  hath  no 
strength  : 

"  Free  among  the  dead,  like  the  Rlain  that 
lie  in  the  grave,  whom  thou  rememberest  no 
more  :  who  are  out  of  remembrance,  and  they 
are  cut  off  from  thv  hand. 

44  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit,  in 
darkness,  and  in  the  deeps. 

"Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me  :  and  thou 
hast  afflicted  me  with  all'thy  waves  

"  I  am  shut  up  and  I  cannot  come  forth. 
My  sight  fnileth  for  very  trouble :  Lord,  I 
have  called  daily  upon  thee,  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  hands  unto  thee.  I 


"Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead? 
bhall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  .  .  .  . 

"  Shall  thy  lovingkindness  be  declared  in 
the  grave  ?  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ? 

"  Shall  thv  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ? 
,  and  thv  righteousness  in  the  land  of  forget- 
fulnesa  ? 

"  But  unto  thee  have  I  cried,  O  Lord ;  and 
in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer  prevent  thee. 

"  Lord,  why  castest  thou  off  my  soul?  why 
hidest  thou  thy  face  from  me  ?  " 
He  who  wrote  thus,  had  learned  in  his  aiv 
guish  a  truth  which  lies  too  often  hidden  from 
these  people,  who  are  so  eager  to  pull  down 
the  heavens  into  our  mortal  sphere.  Ha 
knew,  he  felt,  that  spiritual  things  are  spirit- 
ually discerned.  The  soul  that  can  sympa- 
thize, however  faintly,  with  his  experience,  is 
not  likely  to  become  engrossed  with  the  flori. 
culture,  the  architecture,  and  the  costume  of 
the  future  world ;  even  the  classification  of 
the  angels  does  not  interest  it  Deepei 
things  of  the  spirit  than  these  arc  part  of  ita 
every-day  life. 


Arv  Scheffer. — The  steamer  Arabia  brings 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ary  Scheffer,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  modern 
romantic  school  of  art.  Ho  was  born  at  the 
Hague,  in  Holland,  in  1795,  and  at  the  ago  of 
twelve  executed  a  picture  which  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  nil  Amsterdam.  In  1809  ho  re- 
moved with  his  mother  to  Paris,  where  ho  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Pierre  Guerin,  after 
whoso  dry  clasical  style  his  early  pictures  were 
painted. 

Gifted  by  nature  with  truth  and  warmth  of 
feeling,  the  young  artist  yearned  for  something 
more  genuine  than  this"  A  German  cast  of 
mind,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tho  Gor- 
man language  and  literature,  revealed  to  him  in 
tho  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  a  fruitful 
fount  of  inspiration  ;  and  shaking  off  the  fetters 
of  the  old  classical  school,  he  too  holped  clear 
the  path  towards  the  romanticism  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  The  original  and  highly  imaginative 
treatment  of  subjects  by  the  German  poets,  sug- 
gested frequent  themes  for  his  pencd,  and  tho 
nrri>t  and  the  poet  reciprocally  aided  in  estab- 
lishing each  other's  fame. 

To  this  period  of  his  life,  commencing  about 
182.*»,  belong  some  of  his  best  pictures,  remark- 
able for  combining  keen  poetic  feeling  with  ex- 
quisite execution,  harmony  of  color,  and  genu- 
ine artistic  effects.  They  include  various  scones 
from  "  Faust,"  from  Burger's,  Schiller's,  Goe- 
the's, and  Uhland's   ballads,  "Francesca  di 


Rimini  and  Paolo  encountering  Virgil  and 
Danto  in  the  Inferno,"  "  Christ  Comforting  the 
Weary  and  Hcavy-Ladan,"  "  The  Dead  Christ," 
tho  several  exquisite  pictures  of  "  Mignon,"  &c. 
Of  these,  "  Count  Eberhard  dor  Greiner,  Weep- 
ing over  the  Dead  Body  of  his  Son,"  from  Uh- 
land's well-known  ballad,  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, is  a  good  example 
of  his -method  of  interpreting  the  German  poets 
of  the  romantic  school.  A  large  series  of  pictures 
executed  for  the  Museum  at  Versailles,  repi^ 
senting  epic  scenes  in  French  history,  nre  less 
effective,  being  deficient  in  harmony  of  style 
and  color,  owing  perhaps  to  their  large  size,  and 
characterized  in  some  parts  by  negligence  or 
affectation.  His  later  pictures  which  are  mor» 
simply  conceived  than  his  earlier  ones,  are  fin- 
ished with  more  uniform  carefulness,  hut  lack 
his  old  vigorous  treatment.  The  artist,  living 
in  retirement,  and  wholly  devoted  to  his  art, 
seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
j)hera  of  purity,  which  impregnates  his  later 
works.  Hence  originated  a  third  stylo,  in  which 
color  and  effect  are  sacrificed  to  correctness  of 
composition  and  outline.  The  simplic  ity  nnd 
holy  purity  of  his  females  figures  arc  wonderful, 
hut  they  are  clay-cold  in  color,,  and  seem  lifeless 
as  tho  canvas  on  which  they  arc  painted.  Schcf- 
fcr  was  a  man  of  singularly  simple  nnd  retiring 
manners,  and  his  studio  in  Paris  was  his  world, 
outside  of  which  he  rarely  went. — New  York 
Evening  Post,  29  June. 
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MY  LADY  LUDLOW. 


CHAPTEE  THE  THIRD. 

As  far  aii  I  can  remember,  it  was  very  soon 
after  this  that  1  first  began  to  have  the  pain 
in  my  hip,  which  has  ended  in  making  me  a 
cripple  for  life.  1  hardly  recollect  more  than 
one  walk  after  our  return  under  Mr.  Gray's 
escort  from  Mr.  Lathom's.  Indeed,  at  the 
time,  I  was  not  without  suspicions  (which  I 
never  named)  that  the  beginning  of  all  the 
mischief  was  a  great  jump  I  had  taken  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  styles  on  that  very  oc- 
casion. 

Well,  it  is  a  long  while  ago,  and  God  dis- 
poses of  us  all,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tire 
you  out  with  telling  you  how  I  thought  and 
felt,  and  how,  when  I  saw  what  my  life  was  to 
be,  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  be  patient, 
but  rather  wished  to  die  at  once.  You  can 
every  one  of  you  think  for  yourselves  what 
becoming  all  at  once  useless  and  unable  to 
move,  and  by  and  by  growing  hopeless  of 
cure,  and  feeling  that  one  must  be  a  burden 
to  some  one  all  one's  life  long,  would  be  to 
an  active,  wilful,  strong  girl  of  seventeen, 
anxious  to  get  on  in  the  world,  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  help  her  brothers  and  sisters.  So  I 
shall  only  say,  that  one  among  the  blessings 
which  arose  out  of  what  seemed  at  the  time 
a  great,  black  sorrow  was,  that  Lady  Ludlow 
for  many  years  took  me,  as  it  were,  into  her 
own  especial  charge ;  and  now,  as  1  lie  still 
and  alone  in  my  old  age,  it  is  Buch  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  her. 

Mrs.  Medlicott  was  great  as  a  nurse,  and  I 
am  sure  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to 
her  memory  for  all  her  kindness.  But  she 
was  puzzled  to  know  how  to  manage  me  in 
other  ways.  I  used  to  have  long,  hard  fits  of 
crying;  and,  thinking  that  I  ought  to  go 
home — and  yet  what  could  they  do  with  me 
there  ? — and  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  anxious 
thoughts,  some  of  which  I  could  tell  to  Mrs. 
Medlicott,  and  others  I  could  not.  Her  way 
of  comforting  me  was  hurrying  away  for  some 
kind  of  tempting  or  strengthening  food  —  a 
basin  of  melted  calves-foot  jelly  was,  I  am 
sure  she  thought,  a  cure  for  every  woe. 

«  There !  take  it,  dear,  take  it !  *  she  would 
say ;  "  and  don't  go  on  fretting  for  what  can't 
be  helped." 

But  I  think  she  got  puzzled  at  length  at 
the  non-cfiicacy  of  good  things  to  eat}  and 
one  day,  after  I  had  limj)ed  down  to  see  the 
doctor,  in  Mrs.  Medlicott's  sitting 
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room  lined  with  cupboards,  containing  pre- 
serves and  dainties  of  all  kinds,  which  she 
perpetually  made,  and  never  touched  heiself 
—when  I  was  returning  to  my  bedroom  to 
cry  away  the  afternoon,  under  pretence  of 
arranging  my  clothes,  John  Footman  brought 
me  a  message  from  my  lady  (with  whom  the 
doctor  had  been  having  a  conversation)  to  bid 
me  go  to  her  in  that  private  sitting-room  at 
the  end  of  the  suite  of  apartments,  about 
which  I  spoke  in  describing  the  day  of  my' 
first  arrival  at  Hanbury.  I  had  hardly  been 
in  it  since ;  as,  when  we  read  to  my  lady,  she 
generally  sate  in  the  small  withdrnwing-room 
out  of  which  this  private  room  of  hers  opened. 
I  suppose  great  people  do  not  require  what 
we  smaller  people  value  so  much, — I  mean 
privacy.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a 
room  which  my  lady  occupied  that  had  not 
two  doors,  and  some  of  them  had  three  or 
four.  Then  my  lady  had  always  Adams 
waiting  upon  her  in  her  bed-chamber  ;  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Medlicott's  duty  to  sit  w  ithin  call  as 
it  were,  in  a  sort  of  ante-room  that  led  out  of 
my  lady's  own  sitting-room,  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  drawing-room  door.  To  fancy  the 
house,  you  must  take  a  great  square,  and 
halve  it  by  a  line ;  at  one  end  of  this  line  was 
the  hall-door,  or  public  entrance  ;  at  the  op- 
posite the  private  entrance  from  a  terrace, 
which  was  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  sort  of 
postern  door  in  an  old  grey-stone  wall,  be- 
yond which  lay  the  farm  buildings  and  offices ; 
so  that  people  could  come  in  this  way  to  my 
lady  on  business,  while,  if  she  were  going  in- 
to the  garden  from  her  own  room,  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pass  through  Mrs.  Med- 
licott's apartment,  out  into  the  lesser  hall,  and 
then  turning  to  the  right  as  she  passed  on  to 
the  terrace,  she  could  go  down  the  flight  of 
broad,  shallow  steps  at  the  corner  of  the 
house  into  the  lovely  garden,  stretching, 
sweeping  lawns,  and  gay  flower-beds,  and 
beautiful,  bossy  laurels,  and  other  blooming  or 
massy  shrubs,  with  full-grown  beeches,  or 
larches  feathering  down  to  the  ground  a  little 
farther  oft  The  whole  was  set  in  a  frame,  as 
it  were,  by  the  more  distant  woodlands.  The 
house  had  been  modernized  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  I  think;  but  the  money  had 
fallen  short  that  was  requisite  to  carry  out  all 
the  improvements,  so  it  was  only  the  suite  of 
withdrawing-rooms  and  the  terrace-rooms,  as 
far  as  the  private  entrance,  that  had  the  new 
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long,  high  windows  put  in,  and  these  were 
old  enough  by  this  time  to  be  draped  with 
roses,  and  honeysuckles,  and  pyracanthus, 
winter  and  summer  long. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  that  day  when  I  limped 
into  my  lady's  sitting-room,  trying  hard  to 
look  as  if  I  had  not  been  crying,  and  not  to 
walk  as  if  I  was  in  much  pain.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  lady  saw  how  near  mytearawere 
to  my  eyes,  but  she  told  me  ahe  had  sent  for 
roe,  because  she  wanted  some  help  in  arrang- 
ing the  drawers  of  her  bureau,  and  asked  me 
—just  as  if  it  was  a  favor  I  was  to  do  her— if 
I  could  sit  down  in  the  easy  chair  near  the 
window — (all  quietly  arranged  before  I  came 
in,  with  a  footstool,  and  a  table  quite  near) — 
and  assist  her.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
why  I  was  not  bidden  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  sofa ; 
but  (although  I  found  one  there  a  morning  or 
two  afterwards,  when  I  came  down)  the  fact 
was,  that  there  was  none  in  the  room  at  this 
time.  I  have  even  fancied  that  the  easy  chair 
was  brought  in  on  purpose  for  me  ;  for  it  was 
not  the  chair  in  which  I  remembered  my  lady 
sitting  the  first  time  I  saw  her.  That  chair 
was  very  much  carved  and  gilded,  with  a 
countess'  coronet  at  the  top.  I  tried  it  one 
day,  some  time  afterwards,  when  my  lady  was 
out  of  the  room,  and  I  had  a  fancy  for  seeing 
how  I  could  move  about,  and  very  uncomfort- 
able it  was.  Now  my  chair  (as  I  learnt  to  call 
it,  and  to  think  it,)  was  soft  and  luxurious, 
and  seemed  somehow  to  give  one's  body  rest 
just  in  that  part  when  one  most  needed  it. 

I  was  noi  at  my  ease  that  first  day,  nor  in- 
deed for  many  days  afterwards,  notwithstand- 
ing my  chair  was  so  comfortable.  Yet  I  for- 
got my  sad  pain  in  silently  wondering  over  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  things  we  turned  out 
of  those  curious,  old  drawers.  I  was  puzzled  to 
know  why  some  were  kept  at  all ;  a  scrap  of 
writing  may-be,  with  only  half-a-dozen  com- 
monplace words  written  on  it,  or  a  bit  of 
broken  riding-whip,  and  here  and  there  a 
stone,  of  which  I  thought  I  could  have  picked 
np  twenty  just  as  good  in  the  first  walk  I  took. 
But  it  seems  that  was  just  my  ignorance;  for 
my  lady  told  me  they  were  pieces  of  valuable 
marble,  used  to  make  the  floors  of  the  great 
Roman  emperors'  palaces  long  ago  ;  and  that 
when  she  had  been  a  girl,  and  made  the  grand 
tour  long  ago,  her  cousin,  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
the  Ambassador  or  Envoy  at  Florence,  had 
told  her  to  be  sure  to  go  into  the  fields  inside 
the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  when  the  farmers 
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were  preparing  the  ground  for  the  onion  sow% 
ing,  and  had  to  make  the  soil  fine,  and  pick 
up  what  Kits  of  marble  she  could  find.  She 
had  done  so,  and  meant  to  have  had  them 
made  into  a  table;  but  somehow  that  plan 
fell  through,  and  there  they  were  with  all  the 
dirt  out  of  the  onion-field  upon  them ;  but 
once  when  I  thought  of  clearing  them  with 
soap  and  water,  at  any  rate,  she  bade  me  not 
do  so,  for  it  was  Roman  dirt — earth,  I  think 
she  called  it — but  it  was  dirt  all  the  same. 

Then,  in  this  bureau,  were  many  other 
things,  the  value  of  which  I  could  understand 
— locks  of  hair  carefully  ticketed,  which  my 
lady  looked  at  very  sadly;  and  lockets  and 
bracelets  with  miniatures  in  them, — very  small 
pictures  to  what  they  make  now-a-days,  and 
call  miniatures;  some  of  them  had  even  to  be 
looked  at  through  a  microscope  before  you 
could  see  the  individual  expression  of  the  faces, 
or  how  beautifully  they  were  painted.  I 
don't  think  that  looking  at  these  made  my  lady 
seem  so  melancholy,  as  the  seeing  and  touch- 
ing of  the  hair  did.  But  to  be  sure,  the  hair 
was,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  some  beloved  body 
which  she  might  never  touch  and  caress  again, 
but  which  lay  beneath  the  turf,  all  faded  and 
disfigured,  except  perhaps  the  very  hair,  from 
which  the  lock  she  held  had  been  dissevered; 
whereas,  the  pictures  were  but  pictures  after 
all — likenesses,  but  not  the  very  things  them- 
selves. This  is  only  my  own  conjecture,  mind. 
My  lady  rarely  spoke  out  her  feelings.  For, 
to  begin  with,  she  was  of  rank  ;  and  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  people  of  rank  do  not  talk 
about  their  feelings  except  to  their  equals,  and 
even  to  them  they  conceal  them,  except  upon 
rare  occasions.  Secondly, — and  this  is  my 
own  reflection, — she  was  an  only  child  and  an 
heiress ;  and  as  such,  was  more  apt  to  think 
than  to  talk,  as  all  well-brought-up  heiresses 
must  be,  I  think.  Thirdly,  she  had  long  been 
a  widow,  without  any  companion  of  her  own 
age  with  whom  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
her  to  refer  to  old  associations,  past  pleasures, 
or  mutual  sorrows.  Mrs.  Medlicott  came 
nearest  to  her  as  a  companion  of  this  sort ; 
and  her  ladyship  talked  more  to  Mrs.  Medli- 
cott,  in  a  kind  of  familiar  way,  than  she  did 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  household  put  together. 
But  Mrs.  Medlicott  was  silent  by  nature,  and 
did  not  reply  at  any  great  length.  Adams, 
indeed  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  much  to 
Lady  Ludlow. 

After  we  had  worked  away  about  an  hour 
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at  the  bureau,  her  ladyship  said  we  had  done 
enough  for  one  day;  and  as  the  time  was 
come  for  her  afternoon  ride  she  left  me, 
with  a  volume  of  engravings  from  Mr.  Ho- 
garth's pictures  on  one  side  of  me  (I  don't 
like  to  write  down  the  names  of  them,  though 
my  lady  thought  nothing  of  it,  I  am  sure) 
and  on  a  stand  her  great  prayer-book  open  at 
the  evening-psalms  for  the  day,  on  the  other. 
But  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  I  troubled 
myself  little  with  either,  but  amused  myself 
with  looking  round  the  room  at  my  leisure. 
The  side  on  which  the  fire-place  stood,  was 
all  panelled, — part  of  the  old  ornaments  of  I 
the  house,  for  there  was  an  Indian  paper  with 
birds  and  beasts,  and  insects  on  it,  on  all  the 
other  sides.  There  were  coats  of  arms  of 
the  various  families  with  whom  the  Hanburys 
had  intermarried  all  over  these  panels,  and  up 
and  down  the  ceiling  as  well.  There  was  very 
little  looking-glass  in  the  room,  though  one 
of  the  great  drawing-rooms  was  called  the 
*  Mirror  lloom,"  because  it  was  lined  with 
glass  which  my  lady's  great  grandfather  had 
brought  from  Venice  when  he  was  ambassa- 
dor  there.  There  were  china  jars  of  all  • 
shapes  and  sires  round  and  about  the  room, 
and  some  china  monsters,  or  idols,  of  which  I ; 
could  never  bear  the  sight,  they  were  so  ugly,  I 
though  I  think  my  lady  valued  them  more 
than  all.  There  was  a  thick  carpet  on  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  which  was  made  of  small 
pieces  of  rare  wood  fitted  into  a  pattern  ;  the 
doors  were  opposite  to  each  other,  and  were 
composed  of  two  heavy  tall  wings,  and  opened 
in  the  middle,  moving  on>  brass  grooves  in- 
serted into  the  floor— they  would  not  have 
opened  over  a  carpet.  There  were  two  win- 
dows reaching  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  but 
very  narrow,  and.  with  deep  window-seats  in 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  room  was  j 
full  of  scent,  partly  from  the  flowers  outside, 
and  partly  from  the  great  jars  of  j>et-pourri 
inside.  The  choice  qf  odors  was  what  my 
lady  piqued  herself  upon,  saying  nothing 
showed  birth  like  a  keea  susceptibility  of  ' 
smell.  We  never  named  musk  in  her  pres- 
ence, her  antipathy  to  it  was  so  well  under- 1 
stood  through  the  household ;  her  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  believed  to  be,  that  no  scent  j 
derived  from  an  animal  could  ever  be  of  a ' 
sufficiently  pure  nature  to  give  pleasure  to 
any  person  of  good  family,  where,  of  course, 
the  delicate  perception  of  the  senses  had  been 
cultivated  for  generations.    She  would  in- 


stance the  way  in  which  sportsmen  preserve 
the  breed  of  dogs  who  have  shown  keen 
scent ;  and  how  such  gifts  descend  for  gene- 
rations amongst  animals  who  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  thing  of  ancestral  pride,  or 
hereditary  fancies  about  them.  Musk,  then, 
was  never  mentioned  at  Hanbury  (Jourt. 
No  more  were  bergamot  or  southern-wood, 
although  vegetable  in  their  nature.  She 
considered  these  two  Utter  as  betraying  a 
vulgar  taste  in  the  person  who  chose  to 
gather  or  wear  them.  She  was  sorry  to 
notice  sprigs  of  them  in  the  buttonhole  of 
any  young  man  in  whom  she  took  an  interest, 
either  because  he  was  engaged  to  a  servant  of 
hers  or  otherwise,  as  he  came  out  of  church 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  She  was  afraid  that 
he  liked  coarse  pleasures,  and  I  am  not  sure 
if  she  did  not  think  that  his  preference  for 
these  coarse  sweetnesses  did  not  imply  a 
probability  that  he  would  take  to  drinking. 
But  she  distinguished  between  vulgar  and 
common.  Violets,  pinks,  and  sweet-briar 
were  common  enough  ;  roses  and  mignonette, 
for  those  who  had  gardens,  honeysuckle  for 
those  who  walked  along  the  bowery  lanes ; 
but  wearing  them  betrayed  no  vulgarity  of 
taste ;  the  queen  upon  her  throne  might  be 
glad  to  smell  at  a  nosegaay  of  these  flowers. 
A  beau-pot  (as  we  called  it)  of  pinks  and 
roses  freshly  gathered  was  plaeed  every  morn- 
ing that  they  were  in  bloom  on  my  lady's 
own  particular  table.  For  lasting  vegetable 
odors  she  preferred  lavender  and  sweet  wood- 
roof  to  any  extract  whatever.  Lavender  re- 
minded her  of  old  customs,  she  said,  and  of 
homely  cottage-gardens,  and  many  a  cottager 
made  his  offering  to  her  of  a  bundle  of  lav- 
ender. Sweet  wood-roof,  again,  grew  in  wild, 
woodland  places,  where  the  soil  was  fine  and 
the  air  delicate ;  the  poor  children  used  to  go 
and  gather  it  for  her  up  in  the  woods  on  the 
higher  lands  j  and  for  this  service  she  always 
rewarded  them  with  bright  new  pennies,  of 
which,  my  lord,  her  son,  used  always  to  send 
her  down  a  bagfull  fresh  from  the  Mint  in 
London  ever}'  February. 

Attar  of  roses,  again,  she  disliked.  She 
said  it  reminded  her  of  the  city  and  of  mer- 
chants' wives,  over-rich,  over-heavy  in  its  per- 
fume. And  lilies  of  the  valley  somehow  fell 
under  the  same  condemnation.  They  were 
most  graceful  and  elegant  to  look  at  (my  lady 
was  quite  candid  about  this),  flower,  leaf, 
color — every  thing  was  refined  about  them 
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but  the  smell.  That  was  too  strong.  But 
the  great  hereditary  foculty  on  which  my 
lady  piqued  herself,  and  with  reason,  for  I 
never  met  with  any  other  person  who  pos- 
sessed it,  was  the  power  she  had  of  perceiv- 
ing the  delicious  odor  arising  from  a  bed  of 
strawberries  in  the  late  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  were  all  fading  and  dying.  Bacon's 
Essays  was  one  of  the  few  books  that  lay 
about  in  my  lady's  room ;  and  if  you  took  it 
up  and  opened  it  carelessly,  it  was  sure  to  fall 
apart  at  his  essay  on  gardens.  '*  Listen,"  her 
ladyship  Mould  sny,  M  to  what  the  great  phi- 
losopher and  statesman  says, 1  Next  to  that,' 
— he  is  speaking  of  violets,  my  dear, — '  is  the 
musk-rose,' — of  which  you  remember  the 
great  bush  at  the  corner  of  the  south  wall 
just  by  the  Blue  Drawing-room  windows; 
that  is  the  old  musk-rose,  Shakspeare's  musk- 
rose,  which  is  dying  out  through  the  kingdom 
now.  But  to  return  to  my  Lord  Bacon: 
1  Then  the  strawberry  leaves,  dying,  with  a 
most  excellent  cordial  smell.'  Now  the  Han- 
burys  can  always  smell  this  excellent  cordial 
odor,  and  very  delicious  and  refreshing  it  is. 
You  see,  in  Lord  Bacon's  time,  there  had  not 
been  so  many  intermarriages  between  the 
court  and  the  city  as  there  have  been  since 
the  needy  days  of  his  Majesty  Charles  the 
Second  ;  and  altogether  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  great,  old  families  of  England 
were  a  distinct  race,  just  as  a  cart-horse  is  one 
creature,  and  very  useful  in  its  place,  and 
Childers  or  Eclipse  is  another  creature,  though 
both  are  of  the  same  species.  So  the  old 
families  have  gifts  and  powers  of  a  different 
and  higher  class  to  what  the  other  orders 
have.  My  dear,  remember  that  you  try  if 
you  can  smell  the  scent  of  dying  strawberry 
leaves  in  this  nest  autumn.  You  have  some 
of  Ursula  Hanbury's  blood  in  you,  and  that 
gives  you  a  chance." 

But  when  October  came,  I  sniffed  and 
sniffed,  and  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  my  lady 
— who  had  watched  the  little  experiment 
rather  anxiously— Had  to  give  me  up  as  a 
hybrid.  I  was  mortified,  I  confess,  and 
thought  that  it  was  in  some  ostentation  of 
her  own  powers  that  she  ordered  the  gar- 
dener to  plant  a  border  of  strawberries  on 
that  side  the  terrace  that  lay  under  her 
windows. 

I  have  wandered  away  from  time  and 
place.  I  tell  you  all  the  remembrances  I 
have  of  those  years  just  as  they  come  up,  and 


I  hope  that  in  my  old  age  I  nm  not  getting 
too  like  a  certain  Mrs.  Nickleby,  whose 
speeches  were  once  read  out  loud  to  me. 

I  came  by  degrees  to  be  all  day  long  in 
this  room' which  I  have  been  describing; 
sometimes  sitting  in  the  easy  chair,  doing 
some  little  piece  of  dainty  work  for  my  lady, 
or  sometimes  arranging  flowers,  or  sorting 
letters  according  to  their  handwriting,  so  that 
she  could  arrange  them  afterwards,  and  de- 
stroy or  keep  as  she  planned,  looking  ever 
onward  to  her  death.  Then,  after  the  sofa 
was  brought  in,  she  would  watch  my  face,  and 
if  she  Raw  my  color  change,  she  would  bid  me 
lie  down  and  rest.  And  I  used  to  try  to  walk 
upon  the  terrace  every  day  for  a  short  time  j 
it  hurt  me  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  the  doctor 
had  ordered  it,  and  I  knew  her  ladyship 
wished  me  to  obey. 

Before  I  had  seen  the  back-ground  of  a 
great  lady's  life,  I  had  thought  it  all  play  and 
fine  doings.  But  whatever  other  grand  people 
are,  my  lady  was  never  idle.  For  one  thing, 
she  had  to  superintend  the  agent  for  the  large 
Hanbury  estate.  I  believe  it  was  mortgaged 
for  a  sum  of  money  which  had  gone  to  im- 
prove the  late  lord's  Scotch  lands;  but  she 
was  anxious  to  pay  off  this  before  her  death, 
and  so  to  leave  her  own  inheritance  free  of 
incumbrance  to  her  son,  the  present  Earl ; 
whom,  I  secretly  think,  she  considered  a 
greater  person,  as  being  the  heir  of  the  Han- 
burys  (though  through  a  female  line),  than  as 
Iwing  my  Lord  Ludlow,  with  half-a-dozen 
other  minor  titles. 

With  this  wish  of  releasing  her  property 
from  the  mortgage,  skilful  care  was  much 
needed  in  the  management  of  it :  and  as  far 
as  my  lady  could  go,  she  took  every  pains, 
She  had  a  great  book,  in  which  every  page 
was  ruled  into  three  divisions ;  on  the  first 
column  was  written  the  date  and  the  name  of 
the  tenant  who  addressed  any  letter  on  busi- 
ness to  her;  on  the  second  was  briefly  stated 
the  subject  of  the  letter,  which  generally  con- 
tained a  request  of  some  kind.  This  request 
would  be  surrounded  and  enveloped  in  so 
many  words,  and  often  inserted  in  so  many 
odd  reasons  and  excuses,  that  Mr.  Horner 
(the  steward)  would  sometimes  say  it  was  like 
hunting  through  a  bushel  of  chaff  to  find  a 
grain  of  wheat.  Now,  in  the  second  column 
of  this  book,  the  grain  of  meaning  was  placed, 
clean  and  dry,  before  her  ladyship  every  morn- 
ing.   She  sometimes  would  ask  to  see  th» 
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original  letter ;  sometime*  she  simply  an- 
swered the  request  by  a  "  Yea,"  or  a  "  No ; » 
and  often  she  would  send  for  leases  and 
papers,  nnd  examine  them  well,  with  Mr. 
Homer  at  her  elbow,  to  see  if  such  petitions, 
as  to  be  allowed  to  plough  up  pasture  fields, 
&c,  were  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the 
original  agreement.  On  every  Thursday  she 
made  herself  at  liberty  to  see  her  tenants, 
from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  Mornings 
would  have  suited  my  lady  better,  as  far  as 
convenience  went,  and  I  believe  the  old  custom 
had  been  to  have  these  levees  (as  her  lady- 
ship used  to  call  them)  held  before  twelve. 
But,  as  she  said  to  Mr.  Horner,  when  he 
urged  returning  to  the  former- hours,  it  spoilt 
a  whole  day  for  a  farmer,  if  he  had  to  dress 
himself  in  his  best  and  leave  his  work  in  the 
forenoon  (and  my  lady  liked  to  see  her  tenants 
come  in  their  Sunday-clothes ;  she  would  not 
say  a  word,  may-be,  but  she  would  take  her 
spectacles  slowly  out,  and  put  them  on  with 
silent  gravity,  and  look  at  a  dirty  or  raggedly- 
dressed  man  so  solemnly  and  earnestly,  that 
his  nerves  must  have  been  pretty  strong  if 
he  did  not  wince,  and  resolve  that,  however 
poor  he  might  be,  soap  and  water,  and  needle 
and  thread  should  be  used  before  he  again 
appeared  in  her  ladyship's  ante-room).  The 
outlying  tenants  had  always  a  supper  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  servants -hall  on  Thurs- 
davs,  to  which  indeed  all  comers  were  wel- 
come  to  sit  down.  For  my  lady  said,  though 
there  were  not  many  hours  left  of  a  working- 
man's  day  when  their  business  with  her  was 
ended,  yet  that  they  needed  food  and  rest, 
and  that  she  should  lie  ashamed  if  they  sought 
either  at  the  Fighting  Lion  (called  at  this 
day  the  Ilanbury  Arms).  They  had  as  much 
beer  as  they  could  drink  while  they  were 
eating ;  and  when  the  food  was  cleared  away 
they  had  a  cup  a-piece  of  good  ale,  in  which 
the  oldest  tenant  present,  standing  up,  gave 
Madam's  health ;  and  after  that  was  drunk, 
they  were  expected  to  set  off  homewards ; 
at  any  rate,  no  more  liquor  was  given  them. 
The  tenants  one  and  all  called  her  "  Madam  ;" 
for  they  recognized  in  her  the  married  heiress 
of  the  Hanburys,  not  the  widow  of  a  Lord 
Ludlow,  of  whom  they  and  their  forefathers 
knew  nothing?  and  against  whose  memory, 
indeed,  there  rankled  a  dim  unspoken  grudge, 
the  cause  of  which  was  accurately  known  to 
the  very  few  who  understood  the  nature  of  a 
mortgage,  and  were  therefore  aware  that 


Madam's  money  had  been  taken  to  enrich 
my  lord's  poor  land  in  Scotland. 

I  am  sure — for  you  can  understand  I  was 
behind  the  scenes  as  it  were,  and  had  many 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing,  as  I 
lay  or  sate  motionless  in  my  lady's  room,  with 
the  double  doors  open  between  it  and  the 
ante-room  beyond,  where  Lady  Ludlow  saw 
her  steward,  and* gave  audience  to  her  ten- 
ants,— I  am  certain,  I  say,  that  Mr.  Horner 
was  silently  as  much  annoyed  at  the  money 
that  was  swallowed  up  by  this  mortgage  as 
any  one;  and  some  time  or  other  he  had 
probably  spoken  his  mind  out  to  my  lady ;  for 
there  was  a  sort  of  offended  reference  on 
her  part,  and  respectful  submission  to  blame 
on  his,  while  every  now  and  then  there  was 
an  implied  protest, — whenever  the  payments 
of  the  interest  became  due,  or  whenever  my 
lady  stinted  herself  of  any  personal  expense, 
such  as  Mr.  Horner  thought  was  only  deco- 
rous and  becoming  in  the  heiress  of  the  Han- 
buns.  Her  carriages  were  old  and  cum- 
brous, wanting  all  the  improvements  which 
had  been  adopted  by  those  of  her  rank 
throughout  the  county.  Mr.  Horner  would 
fain  have  had  the  ordering  of  a  new  coach. 
The  carriage-horses,  too,  were  getting  past 
their  work ;  yet  all  the  promising  colts  bred 
on  the  estates  were  sold  for  ready  money  ;  and 
so  on.  My  lord,  her  son,  was  ambassador  at 
some  foreign  place ;  and  very  proud  we  all 
were  of  his  glory  and  dignity ;  but  I  fancy 
it  cost  money,  and  my  lady  would  have  lived 
on  bread  and  water  sooner  than  have  called 
upon  him  to  help  her  in  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage, although  he  was  the  one  who  was  to 
benefit  by  it  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Horner  was  a  very  faithful  steward, 
and  very  respectful  to  my  lady;  although 
sometimes,  I  thought,  she  was  sharper  to 
him  than  to  any  one  else ;  perhaps  because 
she  knew  that,  although  he  never  said  any 
thing,  he  disapproved  of  the  Hanburys  being 
made  to  pay  for  the  Earl  Ludlow's  estates 
and  state. 

The  late  lord  had  been  a  sailor,  and  had 
been  as  extravagant  in  his  habits  as  most 
sailors  are,  I  am  told, — for  I  never  saw  the 
sea ;  and  yet  he  had  a  long  sight  to  his  own 
interests  ;  but  whatever  he  was,  my  lady  loved 
him  and  his  memory,  with  about  as  fond  and 
proud  a  love  as  ever  wife  gave  husband,  I 
should  think. 

For  a  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Horner,  who  was 
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was  sent  for  all  on  a  sudden  to  Warwick  this 
morning!" 

His  face  began  to  work ;  but  be  felt  it,  and 
closed  his  lips  into  a  resolute  form. 

»  Well  ?  " 

"  And  he  went  off  all  on  a  sudden-like." 

"WellP" 

"  And  he  left  a  note  for  your  ladyship  with 
me,  your  ladyship." 

"  Is  that  all  P  You  might  have  given  1:  *x> 
the  footman." 

"  Please  your'ladyship,  I've  clean  gone  and 
lost  it." 

He  never  took  his  eyes  off  her  face.  If  he 
had  not  kept  his  look  fixed,  he  would  have 
burst  out  crying. 

"  That  was  very  careless,"  said  my  lady, 
gently.  "  But  I  am  sure  you  are  very  sorry 
for  it.  You  had  better  try  and  find  it.  It 
may  have  been  of  consequence." 

"Please,  Mum — please  your  ladyship — I 
can  say  it  off  by  heart." 

"You!  What  do  you  mean  P  "  I  was 
really  afraid  now.  My  lady's  blue  eyes  ab- 
solutely gave  out  light,  she  was  so  much  dis- 
pleased, and,  moreover  perplexed.  The  more 
reason  the  lad  had  for  affright,  the  more  his 
courage  rose.  He  must  have  seen,  so  sharp 
a  bid  must  have  perceived  her  displeasure, 
but  he  went  on  quickly  and  steadily. 

"  Mr.  Horner,  my  lady,  has  taught  me  to 
read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  my  lady.  And 
he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  folded  his  paper 
up,  hut  he  did  not  seal  it ;  and  I  read  it,  my 
lady  ;  and  now,  my  lady,  it  seems  like  as  if  I 
had  got  it  off  by  heart ; "  and  he  went  on 
with  a  high  pitched  voice,  saying  out  very 
loud  what  I  have  no  doubt  were  the  identical 
words  of  the  letter,  date  signature,  and  all : 
it  was  merely  something  about  a  deed,  which 
required  my  lady's  signature. 

When  he  had  done,  he  stood  almost  as  if 
he  expected  commendation,  for  his  accurate 
memory. 

My  lady's  eyes  contracted  till  the  pupils 
were  as  needle-points ;  it  was  a  way  she  had 
when  much  disturbed.  She  looked  at  me, 
and  said, 

"  Margaret  Dawson,  what  will  this  world 
come  to  ?  "    And  then  she  was  silent. 

The  lad  stood  stock  still,  beginning  to  per- 
ceive he  had  given  deep  offence ;  but  as  if 
his  brave  will  had  brought  him  into  this  pres- 
ence, and  impelled  him  to  confession,  and 
the  best  amenda  he  could  make,  but  had  now 
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deserted  him,  or  was  extinct,  and  left  his 
body  motionless,  until  some  one  else  with 
word  or  deed  made  him  quit  the  room.  My 
lady  looked  again  at  him,  and  saw  the  frown- 
ing, dumbfoundering  terror  at  his  misdeed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  confession  had 
been  received. 

"  My  poor  lad ! "  said  she,  the  angry  look 
leaving  her  face,  "  into  whose  hands  have  you 
fallen  ?  " 

The  boy's  lips  began  to  quiver. 

"  Don't  you  know  what  tree  we  read  of  m 
Genesis  ? — No.  I  hope  you  have  not  got  to 
read  so  easily  'as  that."  A  pause.  "Who 
has  taught  you  to  read  and  write?" 

"  Please,  my  lady,  I  meant  no  harm,  my 
lady."  He  was  fairly  blubbering,  overcome 
by  her  evident  feeling  of  dismay  and  regret, 
the  soft  repression  of  which  was  more  fright- 
ening to  him  than  any  strong  or  violent 
words  could  have  been. 

"  Who  taught  you,  I  ask  P  " 

"  It  were  Mr.  Horner's  clerk  who  learned 
me,  my  lady." 

"  And  did  Mr.  Homer  know  of  it  P  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  And  I  am  sure  I  thought 
for  to  please  him." 

"  Well !  perhaps  you  were  not  to  blame 
for  that.  But  I  wonder  at  Mr.  Home*, 
However,  my  boy,  as  you  have  got  possession 
of  edge-tools,  you  must  have  some  rules  how 
to  use  them.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  you 
were  not  to  open  letters  ?  " 

"Please,  my  lady,  it  were  open.  Mi. 
Homer  forgot  for  to  seal  it,  in  his  hurry  to 
be  off." 

"  But  you  must  not  read  letters  that  are 
not  intended  for  you.  You  must  never  try 
to  read  any  letters  that  are  not  directed  to 
you,  even  if  they  be  open  before  you." 

"  Please,  my  lady,  I  thought  it  were  good 
for  practice,  all  as  one  as  a  book." 

My  lady  looked  bewildered  as  to  what  way 
she  could  farther  explain  to  him  the  laws  of 
honor  as  regarded  letters. 

"  You  would  not  listen,  I  am  sure,"  said 
she,  "  to  any  thing  you  were  not  intended  to 
hear?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  partly  because 
he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  question. 
My  lady  repeated  it.  The  light  of  intelli- 
gence came  into  his  eager  eyes,  and  I  could 
see  that  he  was  not  certain  if  he  could  tell 
the  truth. 

"  Please,  my  lady,  I  always  hearken  when 
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I  hear  folk  talking  secrets ;  but  I  mean  no 
harm." 

My  poor  lady  sighed;  she  was  not  pre- 
pared to  begin  a  long  way  off  in  morals. 
Honor  was,  to  her,  second  nature,  and  she 
had  never  tried  to  find  out  on  what  principle 
its  laws  were  based.  So,  telling  the  lad  that 
she  wished  to  see  Mr.  Horner  when  he  re- 
turned from  Warwick,  she  dismissed  him 
with  a  desjmndent  look  ;  he,  meanwhile,  right 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  awful  gentlenens  of  her 
presence. 

"  What  is  to  1*  done  ?  "  said  she,  half  to 
herself  and  half  to  me.  I  could  not  answer, 
for  1  was  puzzled  myself. 

"  It  was  a  right  word,"  she  continued, 44  that 
I  used  when  I  called  reading  and  writing 
4  edge-tools.'  If  our  lower  orders  have  these 
edge-tools  given  to  them,  we  shall  have  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  French  revolution 
acted  over  again  in  England.  When  I  was  a 
girl,  one  never  heard  of  the  rights  of  men, 
one  onlv  heard  of  the  duties.  Now  here 
was  Mr.  Gray,  only  last  night,  talking  of  the 
right  every  child  had  to  instruction.  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  patience  with  him,  and  at 
length  we  fairly  came  to  words;  and  I  told 
him  I  would  have  no  such  thing  as  a  Sunday- 
school  (or  a  Sabbath-school,  as  he  calls  it,  just 
like  a  Jew)  in  my  village." 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  my  lady  ?  "  I 
asked  |  for  the  struggle  that  seemed  now  to 
have  come  to  a  crisis,  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  a  quiet  way. 

44  Why,  he  gave  way  to  temper,  and  said 
he  was  bound  to  remeral>er  he  wns  under  the 
Bishop's  authority,  not  undermine;  and  im- 
plied that  he  should  persevere  in  his  designs, 
notwithstanding  my  expressed  opinion." 

"And  your  ladyships  "  I  half  inquired. 

44 1  could  only  rise  and  curtsey,  and  civilly 
dismiss  him.  When  two  persons  have  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  point  of  expression  on  a 
subject,  alxwt  which  they  differ  as  materially 
as  I  do  from  Mr.  Gray,  the  wisest  course,  if 
they  wish  to  remain  friends,  is  to  drop  the 
conversation  entirely  and  suddenly.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  cases  where  abruptness  is  desir- 
able." 

I  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Gray.  He  had  been  to 
see  me  several  times,  and  had  helped  me  to 
bear  my  illness  in  a  better  spirit  than  I 
should  have  done  without  his  good  advice  and 
prayers.  And  I  had  gathered,  from  little 
things  he  said,  how  much  hia  heart  was  set  | 


upon  this  new  scheme.  I  liked  him  so  much, 
and  I  loved  and  respected  my  lady  so  well, 
that  I  could  hot  bear  them  to  be  on  the  cool 
terms  to  which  they  were  constantly  getting. 
Yet  I  could  do  nothing  but  keep  silence. 

I  suppose  my  lady  understood  something 
of  what  was  passing  in  my  mind ;  for,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  she  went  on  : — 

44  If  Mr.  Gray  knew  all  I  know,— if  he  had 
my  ex|>erience,  he  would  not  be  so  ready  to 
sjM?ak  of  setting  up  his  new  plans  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  judgment  Indeed" — she  con- 
tinued, lashing  herself  up  with  her  own  rec- 
ollections, 44  times  are  changed,  when  the  par- 
son of  a  village  comes  to  beard  the  liege  lady 
in  her  own  house.  Why,  in  my  grandfather's 
days,  the  parson  was  family  chaplain  too,  and 
dined  at  the  Hall  every  Sunday.  He  was 
helj>ed  last,  and  expected  to  have  done  first. 
I  Vememher  seeing  him  take  up  his  plate  and. 
knife  and  fork,  and  say,  with  his  mouth  full 
all  the  time  he  was  speaking :  4  If  you  please, 
Sir  Urian,  and  my  Lady,  I'll  follow  the  beef 
into  the  housekeeper's  room  ; '  for,  you  see, 
unless  he  did  so,  he  stood  no  chance  of  a 
second  helping.  A  greedy  man,  that  parson 
was,  to  be  sure !  I  recollect  his  once  eating 
up  the  whole  of  some  little  bird  at  dinner, 
and  by  way  of  diverting  attention  from  his 
greediness,  he  told  how  he  had  heard  that  a 
rook  soaked  in  vinegar  and  then  dressed  in  a 
particular  way,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  bird  he  was  then  eating.  I  saw  by 
the  grim  look  of  my  grandfather's  face  that 
the  parson's  doing  and  saying  displeased  him  ; 
and,  child  as  I  was,  I  had  some  notion  what 
was  coming,  when,  as  I  was  riding  out  on  my 
little,  white  pony,  by  my  grandfather's  side, 
the  next  Friday,  he  stopped  one  of  the  game- 
keepers, and  bade  him  shoot  one  of  the  oldest 
rooks  he  could  find.  I  knew  no  more  about 
it  till  Sunday,  when  a  dish  was  set  right 
before  the  parson,  and  Sir  Urian  said  ;  4  Now, 
Parson  Hemming,  I  have  had  a  rook  shot, 
and  soaked  in  vinegar,  and  dressed  as  you 
described  last  Sunday.  Fall  to,  man,  and  eat 
it  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  you  had  last 

Sunday.    Pick  the  bones  clean,  or  by  , 

no  more  Sunday  dinners  shall  you  eat  at  my 
table  ! '  I  gave  one  look  at  poor  Mr.  Hem- 
ming's  face  as  he  tried  to  swallow  the  first 
morsel,  and  make  believe  as  though  he 
thought  it  very  good ;  but  I  could  not  look 
again,  for  shame,  although  my  grandfather 
laughed,  arid  kept  asking  us  all  round  if  we 
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knew  what  could  haTe  become  of  the  parson's 
appetite." 

"  And  did  he  finish  it  ?  "I  asked.  ^ 
"  Oh  yes,  my  dear.  What  my  grandfather 
said  was  to  he  done,  was  done  always.  He 
was  a  terrible  man  in  his  anger !  But  to 
think  of  the  difference  between  Parson  Hem- 
ming and  Mr.  Gray !  or  even  of  poor,  dear 
Mr.  Mountford  and  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  would  never  have  withstood  me  as  Mr. 
Gray  did ! " 

"  And  your  ladyship  really  thinks  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  have  a  Sunday-school  ?  ■ 
I  asked,  feeling  very  timid  as  I  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Certainly  not.  As  I  told  Mr.  Gray,  I 
consider  a  knowledge  of  the  Creed,  and  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  essential  to  salvation ;  and 
that  any  child  may  have  whose  parents  bring 
it  regularly  to  church.  Then  there  are  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  teach  simple 
duties  in  the  plainest  language.  Of  course,  if 
a  lad  is  taught  to  read  and  write  (as  that  un- 
fortunate boy  has  been  who  was  here  this 
morning)  his  duties  become  complicated,  and 
his  temptations  much  greater,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  no  hereditary  principles 
and  honorable  training  to  serve  as  safeguards. 
I  might  take  up  my  old  simile  of  the  race- 
horse and  carthorse.  I  am  distressed,"  con- 
tinued she,  with  a  break  in  her  ideas,  "  about 
that  boy.  The  whole  thing  reminds  me  so 
much  of  a  story  of  what  happened  to  a  friend 
of  mine — Clement  de  Crequy.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  about  him  ?  " 

"  No,  your  ladyship,"  I  replied. 

"Poor  Clement!  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  Lord  Ludlow  and  I  spent  a  winter  in 
Paris.  He  had  many  friends  there  ;  perhaps 
not  very  good  or  very  wise  men,  but  he  was 
so  kind  that  he  liked  every  one,  and  every  one 
liked  him.  We  had  an  apartment,  as  they 
call  it  there,  in  the  Rue  de  Lille ;  we  had  the 
first-floor  of  a  grand  hotel,  with  the  basement 
for  our  servants.  On  the  floor  above  us  the 
owner  of  the  house  lived,  a  Marquise  de  Cre- 
quy, a  widow.  They  tell  me  that  the  Crequy 
coat  of  arms  is  still  emblazoned,  after  all  these 
terrible  years,  on  a  shield  above  the  arched 
porte-cochere,  just  as  it  was  then,  though  the 
family  is  quite  extinct.  Madame  de  Crequy 
had  only  one  son,  C16ment,  who  was  just  the 
same  age  as  my  Urian — you  may  see  his  por- 
trait in  the  great  hall— Urian's,  I  mean."  I 
knew  that  Master  Urian  had  been  drowned  at 


sea ;  and  often  had  I  looked  at  the  presentment 
of  his  bonny,  hopeful  face,  in  his  sailor's  dress, 
with  right  hand  outstretched  to  a  ship  on  the 
sea  in  the  distance,  as  if  he  had  just  said, 
"  Look  at  her  !  all  her  sails  are  set,  and  I'm 
just  oft"  Poor  Master  Urian !  he  went  down 
in  this  very  ship  not  a  year  after  the  picture 
was  taken !  But  now  I  will  go  back  to  my 
lady's  story.  "  I  can  see  those  two  boys  play- 
ing now,"  continued  she,  softly,  shutting  her 
eyes,  as  if  the  better  to  call  up  the  vision,  M  as 
they  used  to  do  five-and-twenty  years  ago  in 
those  old-fashioned  French  gardens  l>ehind  our 
hdteL  Many  a  time  have  I  watched  them  from 
my  windows.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  better  play- 
place  than  an  English  garden  would  have 
been,  for  there  were  but  few  flower-beds,  and 
no  lawn  at  all  to  speak  about ;  but  instead, 
terraces  and  balustrades  and  vases  and  flights 
of  stone  steps  more  in  the  Italian  style  ;  and 
there  were  jets-d'eau,  and  little  fountains  that 
could  be  set  playing  by  turning  water-cocks 
that  were  hidden  here  and  there.  How  Cle- 
ment delighted  in  turning  the  water  on  to  sur- 
prise Urian,  and  how  gracefully  he  did  the 
honors,  as  it  were,  to  my  dear,  rough,  sailor 
lad  !  Urian  was  as  dark  as  a  gypsy  boy,  and 
cared  little  for  his  appearance,  and  resisted  all 
my  efforts  at  setting  off  his  black  eyes  and  tan- 
gled curls  ;  but  Clement,  without  ever  show- 
ing that  he  thought  about  himself  and  his- dress, 
was  always  dainty  and  elegant,  even  though 
his  clothes  were  sometimes  but  threadbare. 
He  used  to  be  dressed  in  a  kind  of  hunter's 
green  suit,  open  at  the  neck  and  half-way  down 
the  cheat  to  beautiful  old  lace  frills ;  his  long, 
golden  curls  fell  behind  just  like  a  girl's,  and 
his  hair  in  front  was  cut  over  his  straight,  dark 
eyebrows  in  a  line  almost  as  straight.  Urian 
learnt  more  of  a  gentleman's  carefulness  and 
propriety  of  appearance  from  that  lad  in  two 
months  than  he  ha(Ldone  in  years  from  all  my 
lectures.  I  recollect  one  day,  when  the  two 
boys  were  in  full  romp — and,  my  window  being 
open,  I  could  hear  them  perfectly — and  Urian 
was  daring  Clement  to  some  scrambling  or 
climbing,  which  Clement  refused  to  undertake, 
but  in  a  hesitating  way,  as  if  he  longed  to  do 
it  if  some  reason  had  not  stood  in  the  way ; 
and  Urian,  who  was  hasty  and  thoughtless, 
poor  fellow,  at  times,  told  C16ment  that  he  was 
afraid.  '  Fear ! '  said  the  French  boy,  draw- 
ing himself  up  ;  *  you  do  not  know  what  you 
say.  If  you  will  be  here  at  six  to-morrow 
morning,  when  it  is  only  just  light,  I  will  take 
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that  starling's  nest  on  the  top  of  yonder  chim- 
ney.' '  But  why  not  now,  Clement  ?'  said 
Urian,  putting  his  arm  around  Clement's  neck. 
*  Why,  then,  and  not  now,  just  when  we  are 
in  the  humor  for  it?'  'Becnuse  we  De  Cre- 
quys  are  poor,  and  my  mother  cannot  afford 
me  another  suit  of  clothes  this  year,  and  yon- 
der stone  carving  is  all  jagged,  and  would  tear 
my  coat  and  breeches.  Now,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  could  go  up  with  nothing  on  but  an  old 
shirt.' 

"  '  But  you  would  tear  your  legs  P' 

u  *  My  race  do  not  care  for  pain,'  said  the 
boy,  drawing  himself  from  Urian 's  arm,  and 
walking  a  few  steps  away,  with  a  becoming 
pride  and  reserve ;  for  he  was  hurt  at  being 
spoken  to  as  if  he  were  afraid,  and  annoyed  at 
having  to  confess  the  true  reason  for  declining 
the  feat.  But  Urian  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled. 
He  went  up  to  Clement,  and  put  his  arm  once 
more  about  his  neck,  and  I  could  see  the  two 
lads  as  they  walked  down  the  terrace  away 
from  the  hdtel  windows  ;  first  Urian  spoke  ea- 
gerly, looking  with  imploring  fondness  into 
Clement's  face,  which  sought  the  ground,  till 
at  last  the  French  boy  spoke,  and  by-and-by 
his  arm  was  round  Urian  too,  and  they  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  in  deep  talk,  but 
gravely,  as  became  men,  rather  than  boys. 

"  All  at  once,  from  the  little  chapel  at  the 
corner  of  the  large  garden  l>elonging  to  the 
Missions  Etrangeres,  I  heard  the  tinkle  of  the 
little  bell,  announcing  the  elevation  of  the  host. 
Down  on  his  knees  went  Clement,  hands 
crossed,  eyes  bent  down  :  while  Urian  stood 
looking  on  in  respectful  thought. 

"  What  a  friendship  that  might  hare  been  ! 
I  never  dream  of  Urian  without  seeing  Clement 
too, — Urian  speaks  to  me,  or  does  something, 
— but  Clement  only  flits  round  Urian,  and 
never  seems  to  see  any  one  else  ! 

"  But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the 
next  morning,  before  he  was  out  of  his  room, 
a  footman  of  Madame  de  Crequy's  brought 
Urian  the  starling's  nest. 

"  Well !  we  came  back  to  England,  and  the 
boys  were  to  correspond ;  and  Madame  de 
Crequy  and  I  exchanged  civilities ;  and  Urian 
went  to  sea. 

"  After  that,  all  seemed  to  drop  away.  I 
cannot  tell  you  all.  However,  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  De  Cre.quys.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Clement ;  I  knew  he  felt  his  friend's  death 
deeply;  but  I  should  never  have  learnt  it 
from  the  letter  he  sent    It  was  formal,  and 


seemed  like  chaff  to  my  hungering  heart. 
Poor  fellow  !  I  dare  say  he  had  found  it  hard 
to  write.  What  could  he — or  any  one — say 
to  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  child  ?  The 
world  does  not  think  so,  and,  in  general,  one 
must  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  world ; 
but,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  reverent  silence  at  such  times 
is  the  tenderest  balm.  Madame  de  Crequy 
wrote  too.  But  I  knew  she  could  not  feel 
my  loss  so  much  as  Clement,  and  therefore 
her  letter  was  not  such  a  disappointment. 
She  and  I  went  on  being  civil  and  polite  in 
the  M  ay  of  commissions,  and  occasionally  in- 
troducing friends  to  each  other,  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  we  ceased  to  have  any  inter- 
course. Then  the  terrible  revolution  came. 
No  one  who  did  not  live  at  those  times  can 
imagine  the  daily  expectation  of  news, — the 
hourly  terror  of  rumors  affecting  the  fortunes 
and  Uvea  of  those  whom  most  of  us  had 
known  as  pleasant  hosts,  receiving  us  with 
peaceful  welcome  in  their  magnificent  houses. 
Of  course  there  was  sin  enough  and  suffering 
enough  behind  the  scenes;  but  we  English 
visitors  to  Paris  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of 
that, — and  I  had  sometimes  thought  indeed 
how  even  Death  seemed  loth  to  choose  his 
victims  out  of  that  brilliant  throng  whom  I 
had  known.  Madame  de  Crequy's  one  boy 
lived ;  while  three  out  of  my  six  were  gone 
since  we  had  met !  I  do  not  think  all  lota 
are  equal,  even  now  that  I  know  the  end  of 
her  hopes ;  but  I  do  say,  that  whatever  our 
individual  lot  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  it, 
without  comparing  it  with  that  of  others. 

"The  times  were  thick  with  gloom  and 
terror.  •  What  next  ? '  was  the  question  we 
asked  of  every  one  who  brought  us  news 
from  Paris.  Where  were  these  demons  hid- 
den when,  so  few  years  ago,  we  danced  and 
feasted,  and  enjoyed  the  brilliant  salons  and 
the  charming  friendships  of  Paris  ? 

"One  evening,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  Saint 
James'  Square ;  my  lord  off  at  the  club  with 
Mr.  Fox  and  others  ;  he  had  left  me,  think- 
ing that  I  should  go  to  one  of  the  many  places 
to  which  I  had  been  invited  for  that  evening ; 
but  I  had  no  heart  to  go  anywhere,  for  it  was 
poor  Urian's  birthday,  and  I  had  not  even 
rung  for  lights,  though  the  day  was  fast  clos- 
ing in,  but  was  thinking  over  all  his  pretty 
ways,  and  on  his  warm  affectionate  nature, 
and  how  often  I  had  been  over  hasty  in  speak- 
ing to  him,  for  all  I  loved  him  so  dearly ;  and 
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bow  I  seemed  to  have  neglected  and  dropped 
his  dear  friend  Clement,  who  might  even  now 
be  in  need  of  help  in  that  cruel,  bloody  Paris. 
I  say  I  was  thinking  reproachfully  of  all  this, 
and  particularly  of  C16ment  de  Crequy  in 
connection  with  Urian,  when  Fenwick  brought 
me  a  note,  sealed  with  a  coat  of  arms  I  knew 
well,  though  I  could  not  remember  at  the 
moment  where  I  had#een  it.  I  puzzled  over 
it,  as  one  does  sometimes,  for  a  minute  or 
more,  before  I  opened  the  letter.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  it  was  from  C16ment  de  Crequy. 
'  My  mother  is  here,'  he  said  :  1  she  is  very 
ill,  and  I  am  bewildered  in  this  strange  coun- 
try. May  I  entreat  you  to  receive  me  for  a 
few  minutes?'  The  bearer  of  the  note  was 
the  woman  of  the  house  where  they  lodged. 
I  had  her  brought  up  into  the  ante-room,  and 
questioned  her  myself,  while  my  carriage  was 
being  brought  round.  They  had  arrived  in 
London  a  fortnight  or  so  before  ;  she  had  not 
known  their  quality,  judging  them  (according 
to  her  kind)  by  their  dress  and  their  luggage ; 
poor  enough,  no  doubt.  The  lady  had  never 
left  her  bed-room  since  her  arrival ;  the  young 
man  waited  upon  her,  did  every  thing  for  her, 
never  left  her  in  fact)  only  she  (the  messenger) 
had  promised  to  stay  within  call,  as  soon  as 
she  returned,  while  he  went  out  somewhere. 
She  could  hardly  understand  him,  he  spoke 
English  so  badly.  He  had  never  spoken  it,  I 
dare  say,  since  he  had  talked  to  my  Urian." 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

"In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  I  scarce 
knew  what  I  did.  I  bade  the  housekeeper 
put  up  every  delicacy  she  had  in  order  to 
tempt  the  invalid,  whom  yet  I  hoped  to  bring 
back  with  me  to  our  house.  When  the  Car- 
riage was  ready,  I  took  the  good  woman  with 
me  to  show  us  the  exact  way,  which  my 
coachman  professed  not  to  know ;  for,  indeed, 
they  were  staying  at  but  a  poor  kind  of  place 
at  the  back  of  Leicester  Square,  of  which 
they  had  heard,  as  Clement  told  me  after- 
wards, from  one  of  the  fishermen  who  had 
carried  them  across  from  the  Dutch  coast  in 
their  disguises  as  a  Friesland  peasant  and 
his  mother.  They  had  some  jewels  of  value 
concealed  round  their  persons;  but  their 
ready  money  was  all  spent  before  I  saw  them, 
and  Clement  had  been  unwilling  to  leave  his 
mother,  even  for  the  time  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dia- 
monds.   For,  overcome  with  distress  of  mind 


and  bodily  fatigue,  she  had  reached  London 
only  to  take  to  her  bed  in  a  sort  of  low,  ner- 
vous fever,  in  which  her  chief  and  only  idea 
seemed  to  be,  that  Clement  was  about  to  be 
taken  from  her  to  some  prison  or  other ;  and 
if  he  were  out  of  her  sight,  though  but  for  a 
minute,  she  cried  like  a  child,  and  could  not 
be  pacified  or  comforted.  The  landlady  was 
a  kind,  good  woman,  and  though  she  but  half 
understood  the  case,  she  was  truly  sorry  for 
them,  as  foreigners,  and  the  mother  sick  in  a 
strange  land.  . 

"  I  sent  her  forwards  to  request  permission 
for  my  entrance.  In  a  moment  I  saw  Cle- 
ment— a  tall,  elegant  young  man  in  a  curious 
dress  of  coarse  cloth,  standing  at  the  open 
door  of  a  room,  and  evidently — even  before 
he  accosted  me — striving  to  soothe  the  ter- 
rors of  his  mother  inside.  I  went  forwards, 
and  would  have  taken  his  hand,  but  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  mine. 

" 4  May  I  come  in,  madame  ? '  I  asked,  look- 
ing at  the  poor  sick  lady,  lying  in  the  dark, 
dingy  bed,  her  head  propped  up  on  coarse 
and  dirty  pillows,  and  gazing  with  affrighted 
eyes  at  all  that  was  going  on. 

"'Clement!  Clement!  come  to  me!'  she' 
cried ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  bedside  she 
turned  on  one  side,  and  took  his  harid  in  both 
of  hers,  and  began  stroking  it,  and  looking 
up  in  his  face.  I  could  scarce  keep  back  my 
tears. 

"  He  stood  there  quite  still,  except  that 
from  time  to  time  he  spoke  to  her  in  a  low 
tone.  At  last  I  advanced  into  the  room,  so 
that  I  could  talk  to  him  without  renewing 
her  alarm.  1  asked  for  the  doctor's  address  : 
for  I  had  heard  that  they  had  called  in  some 
one,  at  their  landlady's  recommendation  :  but 
I  could  hardly  understand  Clement's  broken 
English,  and  mispronunciation  of  our  proper 
names,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
woman  herself.  I  could  not  say  much  to 
Clement,  for  his  attention  was  perpetually 
needed  by  his  mother,  who  never  seemed  to 
perceive  that  I  was  there.  But  I  told  him 
not  to  fear,  however  long  I  might  be  away, 
for  that  I  would  return  before  night;  and, 
bidding  the  woman  take  charge  of  all  the 
heterogenous  things  the  housekeeper  had  put 
up,  and  leaving  one  of  my  men  in  the  house, 
one  who  could  understand  a  few  words  of 
French,  with  directions  that  he  was  to  hold 
himself  at  Madame  de  Crequy's  orders  until 
j  I  sent  or  gave  him  fresh  commands,  I  drove 
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off  to  the  doctor'*.  What  I  wanted  was  his 
permission  to  remove  Madame  de  Crequy  to 
my  own  house,  and  to  learn  how  it  best  could 
be  done;  for  I  saw  that  every  movement  in 
the  room,  every  sound,  except  Clement's 
voice  brought  on  a  fresh  access  of  trembling 
and  nervous  agitation. 

44  The  doctor  was,  I  should  think,  a  clever 
man  ;  hut  he  had  that  kind  of  abrupt  manner 
which  people  get  who  have  much  to  do  with 
the  lower  orders. 

44  I  told  him  the  story  of  hia  patient,  the 
interest  I  had  in  her,  and  the  wish  I  enter- 
tained of  removing  her  to  my  own  house. 

"  •  It  can't  be  done,'  said  he.  '  Any  change 
will  kill  her.' 

«  '  But  it  must  be  done,'  I  replied  4  And 
it  shall  not  kill  her.' 

44  •  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,'  said 
he,  turning  away  from  the  carriage-door,  and 
making  as  though  he  would  go  buck  into  the 
house. 

•"Stop  a  moment  You  must  help  me; 
and,  if  you  do,  you  shall  have  reason  to  be 
glad,  for  I  will  give  you  fifty  pounds  down 
with  pleasure.  If  you  won't  do  it,  another 
•hall.' 

44  He  looked  at  me,  then  (furtively)  at  the 
carriage,  hesitated,  and  then  said :  4  You  do 
not  mind  expense  apparently.  I  suppose  you 
are  a  rich  lady  of  quality.  Such  folks  will 
not  stick  at  such  trifles  as  the  life  or  death  of 
a  sick  woman  to  get  iheir  own  way.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  help  e'en  you,  for  if  1  don't  another 
will.' 

44 1  did  not  mind  what  he  said,  ao  that  he 
would  assist  me.  I  was  pretty  sure  that  she 
was  in  a  state  to  require  opiates ;  and  I  had 
not  forgotten  Christopher  Sly,  you  may  be 
sure,  so  I  told  him  what  I  had  in  my  head. 
That  in  the  dead  of  night,— the  quiet  time  in 
the  streets, — she  should  be  carried  in  a  hos- 
pital litter,  soft  !y  and  warmly  covered  over 
from  the  Leicester  Square  lodging-house  to 
rooms  that  I  would  have  in  perfect  readiness 
for  her.  As  I  planned,  so  it  was  done.  I  let 
Clement  know,  by  a  note,  of  my  design.  I 
had  all  prepared  at  home,  and  we  walked 
about  my  house  as  though  shod  with  velvet, 
while  the  porter  watched  at  the  open  door. 
At  last,  through  the  darkness,  I  saw  the 
lanterns  carried  by  my  men,  who  were  lead- 
ing the  little  procession.  The  litter  looked 
like  a  hearse ;  on  one  side  walked  the  doctor, 
on  the  other  Clement :  the  came  softly  and 
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I  swiftly  along.  I  could  not  try  any  farther 
experiment ;  we  dared  not  change  her 
clothes ;  she  was  laid  in  the  bed  in  the  land- 
lady's coarse  night-gear,  and  covered  over 
warmly,  and  left  in  the  shaded,  scented  room, 
with  a  nurse  and  the  doctor  watching  by  her, 
while  I  led  Clement  to  the  dressing-room  ad- 
joining, in  which  I  had  had  a  l>ed  placed  for 
him.  Farther  than  that  he  would  not  go; 
and  there  I  had  refreshments  brought  Mean- 
while he  had  shown  his  gratitude  by  every 
possible  action  (for  we  none  of  ua  dared  to 
apeak) :  he  had  kneeled  at  my  feet,  and 
kiased  my  hand,  and  left  it  wet  with  his  tears. 
He  had  thrown  up  his  arms  to  Heaven,  and 
prayed  earnestly,  as  I  could  see  by  the  move- 
ment of  his  lip*.  I  allowed  him  to  relieve 
himself  by  these  dumb  expressions,  if  I  may 
so  call  them, — and  then  I  left  him,  and  went 
to  my  own  rooms  to  sit  up  for  my  lord,  and 
tell  him  what  I  had  done, 

44  Of  course  it  was  all  right ;  and  neither 
my  lord  nor  I  could  sleep  for  wondering  how 
Madame  de  Crequy  would  bear  her  awaken- 
ing. I  had  engaged  the  doctor  to  whose  face 
and  voice  she  was  accustomed  to  remain  with 
her  all  night :  the  nurse  was  experienced, 
and  Clement  was  within  call.  But  it  was 
with  the  greatest  relief  that  I  heard  from  my 
own  woman,  when  she  brought  me  my  coffee, 
that  Madame  de  Crequy  (Monsieur  had  said) 
had  awakened  more  tranquil  than  she  had 
been  for  many  days.  To  be  sure,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  bed-chamber  muBt  have  been 
more  familiar  to  her  than  the  miserable  place 
where  I  had  found  her,  and  she  must  have  in- 
tuitively felt  herself  among  friends. 

44  My  lord  was  scandalized  at  Clement's 
dress,  which,  after  the  first  moment  of  .seeing 
him,  I  had  forgotten,  in  thinking  of  other 
things,  and  for  which  I  had  not  prepared 
Lord  Ludlow.  He  sent  for  his  own  tailor, 
and  bade-  him  bring  patterns  of  stuffs,  and 
engage  his  men  to  work  night  and  day  till 
Clement  should  appear  as  became  his  rank. 
In  short  in  a  few  days  so  much  of  the  traces 
of  their  flight  were  removed,  that  we  had 
almost  forgotten  the  terrible  causes  of  it,  und 
rather  felt  as  if  they  had  come  on  a  visit  to 
us  than  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
their  country.  Their  diamonds,  too,  were 
sold  well  by  my  lord's  agents,  though  the 
London  shops  were  stocked  with  jewellry, 
and  such  portable  valuables,  some  of  rare  and 
curious  fashion,  which  were  sold  for  half  their 
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real  value  by  emigrants  who  could  not  afford  j 
to  wait.  Madame  de  Crequy  was  recovering 
her  health,  although  her  strength  was  sadly 
gone,  and  she  would  neTer  be  equal  to  such 
another  flight,  as  the  perilous  one  which  she 
had  gone  through,  and  to  which  she  could 
not  bear  the  slightest  reference.  For  some 
time  things  continued  in  this  state  ; — the  De 
Cr6quys  still  our  honored  visitors, —  many 
houses  besides  our  own,  even  among  our  own 
friends,  oj>en  to  receive  the  )>oor  flying  nobil- 
ity of  France,  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  brutal  republicans,  and  every  freshly- 
arrived  emigrant  bringing  new  tales  of  horror, 
as  if  these  revolutionists  were  drunk  with 
blood,  and  mad  to  devise  new  atrocities.  One 
day  Clement; — I  should  tell  you  he  had 
been  presented  to  our  good  King  George 
and  the  sweet  queen,  and  they  had  accosted 
him  most  graciously,  and  his  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, and  some  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tendant on  his  flight,  made  him  be  received 
in  the  world  quite  like  a  hero  of  romance ; 
he  might  have  been  on  intimate  terms  in 
many  a  distinguished  house,  had  he  cared  to 
visit  much ;  but  he  accompanied  my  lord  and 
me  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  languor, 
which  I  sometimes  fancied,  made  him  be  all 
the  more  sought  after;  Monkshaven  (that 
was  the  title  my  eldest  son  bore)  tried  in  vain 
to  interest  him  in  all  young  men's  sports. 
But  no !  it  was  the  same  through  all.  His 
mother  took  far  more  interest  in  the  on-dits 
of  the  London  world,  into  which  she  was  for 
too  great  an  invalid  to  venture,  than  he  did 
in  the  absolute  events  themselves,  in  which 
he  might  have  been  an  actor.  One  day,  as  I 
was  saying,  an  old  Frenchman  of  a  humble 
class  presented  himself  to  our  servants,  several 
of  whom  understood  French;  and  through 
Medlicot,  I  learnt  that  he  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  De  Crequys ;  not  with 
their  Paris-life ;  but  I  fancy  he  had  been  in- 
tendantof  their  estates  in  the  country  ;  estates 
which  were  more  useful  as  hunting-grounds 
than  as  adding  to  their  income.  However, 
there  was  the  old  man ;  and  with  him,  wrapped 
round  his  person,  he  had  brought  the  long 
parchment  rolls,  and  deeds  relating  to  their 
proj>erty.  These  he  would  deliver  up  to  none 
but  Monsieur  de  Crequy,  the  rightful  owner ; 
and  Clement  was  out  with  Monkshaven,  so 
the  old  man  waited ;  and  when  Clement  came 
in.  I  told  him  of  the  steward's  arrival,  and 
how  he  had  been  cared  for  by  my  people. 


Clement  went  directly  to  see  him.  He  was  a 
long  time  away,  and  I  was  waiting  for  him  to 
drive  out  with  me,  so  for  some  purpose  or 
another,  I  scarce  know  what,  but  I  remember 
I  was  tired  of  waiting,  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  ringing  the  bell  to  desire  that  he  might 
be  reminded  of  his  engagement  with  me, 
when  he  came  in,  his  face  as  white  as  the 
powder  in  his  hair,  his  beautiful  eyes  dilated 
with  horror.  I  saw  that  he  had  heard  some- 
thing that  touched  him  even  more  closely 
than  the  usual  tales  which  every  fresh  emi- 
grant brought. 

*  4  What  is  it,  Clement  ? '  I  asked. 

44  He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  as 
though  he  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  bring 
out  the  words. 

"'They  have  guillotined  my  uncle!'  said 
he  at  last.  Now  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
Count  de  Cr6quy;  but  I 'had  always  under- 
stood that  the  elder  branch  held  very  little 
communication  with  him;  in  fact,  that  he  was 
a  vaurien  of  some  kind,  and  rather  a  disgrace 
than  otherwise  to  the  family.  So,  perhaps,  I 
was  hard-hearted  ;  but  I  was  a  little  surprised 
at  this  excess  of  emotion,  till  1  saw  that  pecu- 
liar look  in  his  eyes  that  many  people  have 
when  there  is  more  terror  in  their  hearts  than 
they  dare  put  into  words.  He  wanted  me  to 
understand  something  without  his  saying  it ; 
but  how  could  I  ?  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
Mademoiselle  de  Crequy. 

44 '  Virginie ! '  at  last  he  uttered.    In  an 
instant  I  understood  it  all,  and 
that,  if  Urian  had  lived,  he  too  might 
been  in  love. 

44  4  Your  uncle's  daughter  ?  '  I  inquired.  » 

44  4  My  cousin,'  he  replied. 

44 1  did  not  say  4  your  betrothed,'  but  I 
had  no  doubt  of  it.    I  was  mistaken,  however* 

44  4  O  madame ! '  he  continued, 4  her  mother 
died  long  ago — her  father  now — and  she  is 
in  daily  fear, — alone,  deserted  " 

44  4  Is  she  in  the  Abbaye  ?  '  asked  I. 

44  4  No!  She  is  in  hiding  with  the  widow 
of  her  father's  old  concierge.  Every  day  they 
may  search  the  house  for  aristocrats.  They 
are  seeking  them  everywhere.  Then,  not  her 
life  alone,  but  that  of  the  old  woman,  her 
hostess,  is  sacrificed.  The  old  woman  knows 
this,  and  trembles  with  fear.  Even  if  she  be 
brave  enough  to  be  faithful,  her  fears  would 
betray  her,  should  the  house  be  searched. 
Yet,  there  is  no  one  to  help  Virginie  to  es- 
cape.  She  is  alone  in  Paris.' 
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"I  saw  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  was 
fretting  and  chafing  to  go  to  his  cousin's 
assistance;  but  the  thought  of  his  mother 
restrained  him.  I  would  not  have  kept  back 
Urian  from  such  an  errand  at  such  a  time. 
How  should  I  restrain  him  ?  And  yet,  per- 
haps, I  did  wrong  in  not  urging  the  chances 
of  danger  more.  Yet,  if  it  was  danger  to 
him,  was  it  not  the  same  or  even  greater  dan- 
ger to  her;  for  the  French  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex  in  those  wicked  days  of  terror. 
So  I  rather  fell  in  with  his  wish,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  think  how  best  and  most 
prudently  it  might  he  fulfilled ;  never  doubt- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  that  he  and  his  cousin 
were  troth-plighted. 

"  But  when  I  went  to  Madame  de  Crequy 
— after  he  had  imparted  his,  or  rather  our 
plan  to  her — I  found  out  my  mistake.  She, 
who  was  in  general  too  feeble  to  walk  across 
the  room  save  slowly,  and  with  a  stick,  was 
going  from  end  to  end  with  quick,  tottering 
steps ;  and,  if  now  and  then  she  sank  upon 
a  chair,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  rest, 
for  she  was  up  again  in  a  moment,  pacing 
along,  wringing  her  hands,  and  speaking 
rapidly  to  herself.  When  she  saw  me,  she 
stopi>cd :  4  Madame,'  she  said,  •  you  have 
lost  your  own  boy.  You  might  have  left  me 
mine.'  * 

"  I  was  so  astonished — I  hardly  knew  what 
to  say.  I  luul  spoken  to  Clement  as  if  his 
mother's  consent  were  secure  (as  I  had  felt 
my  own  would  have  been  if  Urian  had  been 
alive  to  ask  it.)  Of  course,  both  he  and  I 
knew  that  his  mother's  consent  must  be 
asked  and  obtained  before  he  could  leave  her 
to  go  on  such  an  undertaking ;  but,  some- 
how, my  blood  always  rose  at  the  sight  or 
sound  of  danger;  perhaps,  because  my  life 
had  been  so  peaceful.  Poor  Madame  de 
Crequy !  it  was  otherwise  with  her ;  she  de- 
spaired while  I  hoped,  and  Clement  trusted. 

" '  Dear  Madame  de  Crequy/  said  I.  *  He 
will  return  safely  to  us;  every  precaution 
■hall  be  taken,  that  either  he  or  you,  or  my 
lord,  or  Monkshaven  can  think  of ;  but  he 
cannot  leave  a  girl — his  nearest  relation  save 
you — his  betrothed,  is  she  not  ? ' 

"  *  His  betrothed!'  cried  she,  now  at  the 
utmost  pitch  of  her  excitement,  'Virginie 
betrothed  to  Clement  ?— no  !  thank  heaven, 
not  so  bad  as  that !  Yet  it  might  have  been. 
But  Mtidemoiselle  scorned  my  son !  She 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.    Now  is 
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the  time  for  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her ! ' 

"  Clement  had  entered  at  the  door  behind 
his  mother  as  she  thus  spoke.  His  face  was 
set  and  pale  till  it  looked  as  grey  and  immov- 
able as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  stone.  He 
came  forward  and  stood  before  his  mother. 
She  stopped  her  walk,  threw  back  her 
haughty  head,  and  the  two  looked  each  other 
steadily  in  the  face.  After  a  minute  or  two 
in  this  attitude,  her  proud  and  resolute  gaze 
never  flinching  or  wavering,  he  went  down 
upon  one  knee,  and,  taking  her  hand — her 
hard,  stony  hand,  which  never  closed  on  his, 
but  remained  straight  and  stiff : 

•"Mother,'  he  pleaded,  'withdraw  your 
prohibition  ?    Let  me  go  ! ' 

"  *  What  were  her  words  ?  '  Madame  de 
Crequy  replied,  slowly,  as  if  forcing  her 
memory  to  the  extreme  of  accuracy.  'My 
cousin,'  she  said, '  when  I  marry,  I  marry  a 
man,  not  a  petit-maitre.  I  marry  a  man 
who,  whatever  his  rank  may  be,  will  add  dig- 
nity to  the  human  race  by  his  virtues,  and 
not  be  content  to  live  in  an  effeminate  court 
on  the  traditions  of  past  grandeur.'  She 
borrowed  her  words  from  the  infamous  Jean- 
Jacques  Rosseau,  the  friend  of  her  scarce 
less  infamous  father, — nay !  I  will  say  it, — 
if  not  her  words,  she  borrowed  her  princi- 
ples. And  my  son  to  request  her  to  marry 
him!' 

♦"It  was  my  lather's  written  wish,'  said 
Clement. 

'"But  did  you  not  love  her?  You  plead 
your  father's  words, — words  written  twelve 
years  before,  —  and  as  if  that  were  your 
reason  for  being  indifferent  to  my  dislike  to 
the  alliance.'  But  you  requested  her  to 
marry  you, — and  she  refused  you  with  inso- 
lent contempt;  and  now  you  are  ready  to 
leave  me,  —  leave  me  desolate  in  a  foreign 
land—' 

•"Desolate !  my  mother!  and  the  Countess 
Ludlow  stands  there ! ' 

•"Pardon,  madame!  But  all  the  earth, 
though  it  were  full  of  kind  hearts,  is  but  a 
desolation  and  a  desert  place  to  a  mother 
when  her  only  child  is  absent.  And  you, 
CI6ment,  would  leave  me  for  this  Virginie, — 
this  degenerate  De  Crequy,  tainted  with  the 
atheism  of  the  Encyclopedistes  !  She  is  only 
reaping  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  harvest 
whereof  her  friends  have  sown  the  seed. 
Let  her  alone !   Doubtless  she  has  friends — 
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it  mny  be  lovers — among  these  demons,  who, 
under  the  cry  of  liberty,  commit  every  li- 
cence. Let  her  alone,  Clement!  She  re- 
fused you  with  scorn :  be  too  proud  to  notice 
her  now.' 

" 1  Mother,  I  cannot  think  of  myself ;  only 

of  her.' 

"  4  Think  of  me,  then  !  I,  your  mother,  for- 
bid you  to  go.' 

44  Clement  bowed  low,  and  went  out  of  the 
room  instantly,  as  one  blinded.  She  saw  his 
groping  movement,  and,  for  an  instant,  I  think 
her  heart  was  touched.  But  she  turned  to 
me,  and  tried  to  exculpate  her  past  violence 
by  dilating  upon  her  wrongs,  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  many.  The  Count,  her  husband's 
younger  brother,  had  invariably  tried  to  make 
mischief  between  husband  and  wife.  He  had 
been  the  cleverer  man  of  the  two,  and  had 
possessed  extraordinary  influence  over  her 
husband.  She  suspected  him  of  having  insti- 
gated that  clause  in  her  huaband's  will,  by 
which  the  Marquis  expressed  his  wish  for  the 
marriage  of  the  cousins.  The  Count  had  had 
some  interest  in  the  management  of  the  De 
Crequy  property  during  her  son's  minority. 
Indeed,  I  remembered  then,  that  it  was 
through  Count  de  Crequy  that  Lord  Ludlow 
had  first  heard  of  the  apartment  which  we 
afterwards  took  in  the  Hotel  de  Crequy;  and 
then  the  recollection  of  a  past  feeling  came 
distinctly  out  of  the  mist,  as  it  were ;  and  I 
called  to  mind  how,  when  we  first  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  Hdtel  do  Crequy,  both  Lord 
Ludlow  and  I  imagined  that  tho  arrangement 
was  displeasing  to  our  hostess ;  and  how  it 
had  taken  us  a  considerable  time  before  we 
had  been  able  to  establish  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  her.  Years  after  our  visit,  she  began 
to  suspect  that  Clement  (whom  she  could  not 
forbid  to  visit  at  his  uncle's  house,  considering 
the  terms  on  which  his  father  had  been  with 
his  brother ;  though  she  herself  never  set  foot 
over  the  Count  de  Crequy's  threshold)  was 
attaching  himself  to  Mademoiselle,  his  cousin ; 
and  she  made  cautious  inquiries  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance, character,  and  disposition  of  the 
young  lady.  Mademoiselle  was  not  handsome, 
they  said ;  but  of  a  fine  figure,  and  generally 
considered  as  having  a  very  noble  and  attrac- 
tive presence.  In  character  she  was  daring 
and  wilful  (said  one  set) ;  original  and  inde- 
pendent (said  another).  She  was  much  in- 
dulged by  her  father,  who  had  given  her 
something  of  a  man's  education,  and  selected 
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for  her  intimate  friend  a  young  lady  below  her 
in  rank,  one  of  the  Bureaucracie,  a  Mademoi- 
selle Neckar,  daughter  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  Mademoiselle  de  Crequy  was  thus 
introduced  into  all  the  free-thinking  salons  of 
Paris  ;  people  who  were  always  full  of  plans 
for  subverting  society.  '  And  did  Clement 
affect  such  people  ? '  Madame  de  Crequv  had 
asked,  with  some  anxiety.  No!  Monsieur  de 
Crequy  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  nor  thought 
for  any  thing  but  his  cousin  while  she  was  by. 
And  she  ?  She  hardly  took  notice  of  his  de- 
votion, so  evident  to  every  one  else.  The 
proud  creature  !  But  perhaps  that  was  her 
haughty  way  of  concealing  what  she  felt.  And 
so  Madame  de  Crequy  listened,  and  ques- 
tioned, and  learnt  nothing  decided,  until  one 
day  she  surprised  Clement  with  the  note  in 
his  hand,  of  which  she  remembered  the  sting- 
ing words  so  well,  in  which  Virginie  had  said, 
in  reply  to  a  proposal  Clement  had  sent  her 
through  her  father,  that  «  When  she  married, 
she  married  a  man,  not  a  petit-maiire.' 

"  Clement  was  justly  indignant  at  the  insuhV 
ing  nature  of  the  answer  Virginie  had  sent  to 
a  proposal,  respectful  in  its  tone,  and  which 
was,  after  all,  but  the  cool,  hardened  lava  over 
a  burning  heart.  He  acquiesced  in  his  mother's 
desire,  that  he  should  not  again  present  hinv 
self  in  his  uncle's  salons  ;*but  he  did  not  forget 
Virginie,  though  he  never  mentioned  her  name. 

44  Madame  de  Crequy  and  her  son  were 
among  the  earliest  proscrits,  as  they  were  of 
the  strongest  possible  royalists,  and  aristo- 
crats, as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  horrid  Sans- 
culottes to  term  those  who  adhered  to  the 
habits  of  expression  and  action  in  which  it  was 
their  pride  to  have  been  educated.  They  had 
left  Paris  some  weeks  before  they  had  arrived 
in  England,  and  Clement's  belief  at  the  time 
of  quitting  the  Hotel  de  Crequy  had  certainly 
been,  that  his  uncle  was  not  merely  safe,  but 
rather  a  popular  man  with  the  party  in  powes. 
And,  as  all  communication  having  relation  to 
private  individuals  of  a  reliable  kind  was  inter- 
cepted, Monsieur  de  Crequy  had  felt  but  little 
anxiety  for  his  uncle  and  cousin  in  comparison 
with  what  he  did  for  many  other  friends  of 
very  different  opinions  in  politics,  until  the  day 
when  he  was  stunned  by  the  fatal  information 
that  even  his  progressive  uncle  was  guillotined, 
and  learnt  that  his  cousin  was  imprisoned  by 
the  license  of  the  mob,  whose  rights,  (as  she 
called  them)  she  was  always  advocating. 

"  When  I  had  heard  all  this  story,  I  confess 
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I  lost  in  sympathy  for  Clement  what  I  gained 
for  his  mother.  Virginie's  life  did  not  seem  to 
me  worth  the  risk  that  Clement's  would  run. 
But  when  I  Raw  him— sad,  depressed,  nay, 
hopeless — going  about  like  one  oppressed  by 
a  heavy  dream  which  he  cannot  shake  off; 
caring  neither  to  eat,  drink  nor  sleep,  yet 
bearing  all  with  silent  dignity,  and  even  try- 
ing to  force  a  poor,  faint  smile  when  he  caught 
my  anxious  eyes;  I  turned  round  again,  and 
wondered  how  Madame  de  Crequy  could  re- 
sist this  mute  pleading  of  her  son's  altered 
appearance.  As  for  my  Lord  Ludlow  and 
Monkshaven,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
case,  they  were  indignant  that  any  mother 
should  attempt  to  keep  a  rod  out  of  honorable 
danger;  and  it  was  honorable,  and  a  clear 
duty  (according  to  them)  to  try  to  save  the 
life  of  a  helpless  orphan  girl,  his  next  of  kin. 
None  but  a  Frenchman  said  my  lord,  would 
hold  himself  bound  by  an  old  woman's  whim- 
sies and  fears, even  though  she  were  his  mother. 
As  it  was,  he  was  chafing  himself  to  death  un- 
der the  restraint.    If  he  went,  to  be  sure  the 

 wretches  might  make  an  end  of  him,  as 

they  had  done  of  many  a  fine  fellow ;  but  my 
lord  would  take  heavy  odds  that  instead  of 
being  guillotined  he  would  save  the  girl,  and 
bring  her  safe  to  England,  just  desperately  in 
love  with  her  preserver,  and  then  we  would 
have  a  jolly  wedding  down  at  Monkshaven. 
My  lord  repeated  his  opinion  so  often,  that  it 
became  a  certain  prophecy  in  his  mind  of  what 
was  to  take  place ;  and,  one  day  seeing  Cle- 
ment look  even  paler  and  thinner  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  he  sent  a  message  to  Mad- 
ame de  Crcqm ,  requesting  permission  to  speak 
to  her  in  private. 

44 1  For,  by  George ! '  said  he,  ■  she  shall  hear 
my  opinion,  and  not  let  that  lad  of  hers  kill 
himself  by  fretting.  He  is  too  good  for  thnt. 
If  he  had  been  an  English  lad,  he  would  have 
been  off  to  his  sweetheart  long  before  this, 
without  saying  with  your  leave  or  by  your 
leave ;  but  being  a  Frenchman,  he  is  all  for 
JBneas  and  filial  piety, — filial  fiddlesticks!' 
(My  lord  had  run  away  to  sea,  when  a  boy, 
against  his  father's  consent,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ; 
and,  as  all  had  ended  well,  and  he  had  come 
back  to  find  both  his  parents  alive,  I  do  not 
think  he  was  ever  as  much  aware  of  his  fault 
as  he  might  have  been  under  other  circum- 
.)  1  Xo,  my  lady/  he  went  on,  4  don't 
with  me.    A  woman  can  manage  a  man 
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best  when  he  has  a  fit  of  obstinacy,  and  a  man 
can  persuade  a  woman  out  of  her  tantrums, 
when  alt  her  own  sex,  the  whole  army  of  them, 
would  fail.  Allow  me  to  go  alone  to  my  tete- 
a  tete  with  madame.' 

"  What  he  said,  what  passed,  he  never  could 
repeat ;  but  he  came  back  graver  than  he  went 
However,  the  point  was  gained  ;  Madame  de 
Crequy  withdrew  ber  prohibition,  and  had 
given  him  leave  to  tell  Clement  as  much. 

" '  But  she  is  an  old  Cassandra,'  said  he. 
4  Don't  let  the  lad  be  much  with  her ;  her  talk 
would  destroy  the  courage  of  the  bravest  man ; 
she  is  so  given  over  to  superstition.'  Some- 
tiling  she  had  said  had  touched  a  chord  in  my 
lord's  nature  which  he  inherited  from  his 
Scotch  ancestors.  Long  afterwards,  I  heard 
what  this  was.    Medlicott  told  me. 

41  However,  my  lord  shook  off  all  fancies  that 
told  against  the  fulfilment  of  Clement's  wishes. 
All  thnt  aAernoon  we  three  sate  together, 
planning;  and  Monkshaven  passed  in  and 
out,  executing  our  commissions;  and  preparing 
every  thing.  Towards  nightfall  all  was  ready 
for  Clement's  start  on  his  journey  towards  the 
coast.  ^ 

44  Madame  had  declined  seeing  any  of  us 
since  my  lord's  stormy  interview  with  her. 
She  sent  word  that  she  was  fatigued,  and  de- 
sired repose.  But,  of  course,  before  Clement 
set  off,  he  was  bound  to  wish  her  farewell,  and 
to  ask  for  her  blessing.  In  order  to  avoid  an 
agitating  conversation  between  mother  and 
son,  ray  lord  and  I  resolved  to  be  preset: t  at 
the  interview.  Clement  was  already  in  his 
travelling-dress,  that  of  a  Norman  fisherman, 
which  Monkshaven  had,  with  infinite  trouble, 
discovered  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  emi- 
gres who  thronged  London,  and  who  had 
made  1h>  escape  from  the  shores  of  France  in 
this  disguise.  Clement's  plan  was,  to  go  down 
to  the  Coast  of  Sussex,  and  get  some  of  the 
fishing  or  smuggling  boats  to  take  him  across 
to  the  French  Coast  near  Dieppe.  There 
again  he  would  have  to  change  his  dress.  Oh, 
it  was  so  well  planned !  His  mother  was 
startled  by  his  disguise  (of  which  we  had  not 
thought  to  forewarn  her)  as  he  entered  her 
apartment.  And  either  that,  or  the  being 
suddenly  roused  from  the  heavy  slumber  into 
which  she  was  apt  to  fall  when  she  wa«  left 
alone,  gave  her  manner  an  air  of  wildness  that 
was  almost  like  insanity. 

«  4  Go,  go ! '  she  said  to  him,  almost  pushing 
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him  away  an  he  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand.  *  Vir-  I  lord  almost  took  him  by  the  arm  to  pull  him 
ginic  is  beckoning  to  you,  but  you  don't  see  away ;  and  they  were  gone,  and  I  was  left 

what  kind  of  a  bed  it  is  '  alone  with  Madame  de  Crtquy.    When  she 

"  1  Clement,  make  haste !'  said  my  lord,  in  heard  the  horses'  feet  she  seemed  to  find  out 
a  hurried  manner,  as  if  to  interrupt  madame.  the  truth  as  if  for  the  first  time.  She  set  her 
'  The  time  is  later  than  I  thought,  and  you  teeth  together.  4  He  has  left  me  for  her !  * 
must  not  miss  the  morning's  tide.  Bid  your  she  almost  screamed.  *  Left  me  for  her  ! ' 
mother  good-bye  at  once,  and  let  us  be  off.'  she  kept  muttering;  and  then,  as  the  wild 
For  my  lord  and  Monkshaven  were  to  ride  look  came  back  into  her  eyes,  she  said,  almost 
with  him  to  an  inn  near  the  shore,  from  with  exultation,  4  But  I  did  not  give  him  my 
whence  he  was  to  walk  to  his  destination.    My  blessing  V" 


Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities,  Historic,  Numis- 
matic, and  Palteoara/ihic,  of  the  late  James 
Prinsep,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  (he  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety of  Bengal ;  to  which  are  added  his  Useful 
Tablet,  illtistrative  of  Indian  History,  Chronol- 
ogy, Modern  Coinages,  Weights,  Measures,  «J*c. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Additional  Matter,  by 
Edward  Thomas,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service ;  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of 
Calcutta,  London,  and  Fans.  2  vols.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Murray. 

A  complete  republication  of  tho  Essays  of 
James  Prinsep  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  was  due,  not  only  in  honor  to 
the  writer's  memory,  but  to  the  interests  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  upon  which  they  treat.  To  his 

Sjuick  and  active  mind  antiquities  had  no  charm 
or  their  mere  age  and  rottenness,  they  were  rec- 
ords of  tho  past  illustrative  of  history,  old  coins 
and  inscriptions  he  especially  regarded  as  tho 
dropped  notes  of  past  generations  of  men,  by 
the  reading  of  which  tradition  could  bo  con- 
finned  and  contradicted,  and  qur  faith  in  an- 
cient history,  so  far  as  it  was  really  history,  as- 
sured. James  Prinsep  died  at  tho  ago  of  forty, 
eighteen  years  ago,  after  an  Indian  career  that 
earned  him  the  gratitudo  of  Anglo-Indians, 
and  the  respect  of  the  learned  throughout  Eu- 
rope. He  had  been  ono  of  seven  brothers  who 
went  out  to  India,  their  father's  field  of  industry, 
and  he  went  out  not  as  a  soldier,  but  after  tho 
necessarv  scientific  training  to  servo  as  Assist- 
ant to  Dr.  (now  Professor)  Horaco  Ilayman 
Wilson,  then  Assay  Master  in  the  Calcutta 
Mint.  He  next  superintended  tho  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  at  Benares,  of  which  he  was  in 
due  time  appointed  Assay  Master.  While  resi- 
dent in  Benares  his  natural  talent  as  an  archi- 
tect was  shown,  as  afterwards  at  Calcutta,  in 
the  devising  and  executing  of  important  public 
works.  When  in  1830  the  Benares  Mint  was 
abolished,  James  Prinsep  returned  to  Calcutta, 
where,  upon  the  appointmennt  of  Dr.  Wilson 
to  his  Professorship  at  Oxford,  his  assistant  l>e- 
came  the  successor  to  his  Indian  appointments. 
In  the  previous  year  Mr.  Prinsep  had  under- 
taken the  conduct  of  a  periodical  called 44  Glean- 
ings in  Science/'  established  by  Major  Herbert 


for  the  publishing  in  India  of  new  information 
upon  art  and  science.  In  James  Prinsop's 
hands  tho  periodical  Gleanings  soon  assumed 
importance  as  an  Asiatic  Journal,  and  became 
attached  as  such,  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
That  is  the  journal  which  has  yielded  those  two 
goodly  volumes  of  the  fruit  of  his  research.  The 
journal  under  his  management  was  enriched — 
as  these  volumes  arc  enriched — with  a  host  of 
little  drawings,  copies  of  inscriptions,  figures  of 
coins,  not  only  drawn  by  himself,  but  also  en- 
graved by  him.  He  worked,  in  fact,  until  hi* 
brain  would  bear  no  longer  to  be  taxed,  aud 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  brain  disease. 
These  two  substantial  volumes  show  what  he 
has  done  by  antiquarian  research  towards  the 
elucidation  of  moot  points  in  Indian  history.— 
Examiner. 


ITALY. 

Like  summer  light  that  lingers  yet, 
And  fades  not  though  the  sun  has  set, 
Somo  scattered  rays  through  black  clouds 

ing, 

The  glory  of  the  past  revealing, 
Around  Italia's  laurelled  brow 
Shed  loveliness  and  lustre  now. 
Land  of  tho  south,  earth's  fallen  queen, 
Fame  tells  us  yet  what  thou  hast  been, 
The  first  of  empires  once,  and  still, 
Though  torn  by  conflicts,  crushed  by  ill, 
Though  shrouded  deep  in  slavery's  "night, 
Thou  shinest  amid  tho  gloom  more  bright 
Than  other  climes  in  freedom's  light; 
,  The  sun  beholds  no  hind  like  the<i — 
Earth  boasts  no  second  Italy. 
Thy  burning  skies  and  blooming  shore 
i  Are  fair  and  radiant  as  of  yore ; 
|  Thy  roses,  bent  o'er  every  stream 
1  That  glides  beneath  the  summer  beam, 
1  Prove  that  no  earthly  power  can  blight 
Thy  native  loveliness,  nor  quite 
Efface  the  bloom  or  veil  the  light 
That  makes  thee  beautiful  and  bright, 
\  And  smiles  as  if  in  hopes  to  sec 
Some  happier  morn  arise  on  thee. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MY  FIRST  AND  LAST  NOVEL. 

PART  I. 

You  asked  me  once  if  I  had  ever  had  a  se- 
cret from  my  husband. 

Answering  Yes,"  I  promised  some  day  to 
tell  you  all  about  it :  I  will  do  so  now. 

When  we  were  first  married,  and  for  a  time 
afterwards,  we  were  poor ;  neither  of  us  were 
used  to  poverty.  I  was  the  youngest,  and 
had  been  the  pet,  of  a  large  family  ;  I  was  in- 
experienced in  every  way,  and  somewhat 
spoiled  by  indulgence.  Kenelm,  my  husband, 
was  several  vears  older  than  his  little  wife; 
he  was  good,  grave,  and  wise;  there  was 
something  in  his  character  that  made  people 
afraid  of  him  ;  when  he  courted  me,  my  sis- 
ters held  him  in  awe  ;  yet,  strangely  enough, 
I,  coward  as  I  was  in  most  respects,  felt  noth- 
ing of  this  awe  till  afterwards,  but  treated  him 
with  girlish  audacity  and  tyranny.  I  knew 
my  power. 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  tell  yon  of  our 
happiness  during  the  first  months  after  our 
marriage;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
story  ;  for  then  1  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  secret 
from  my  husband.  It  is  true  that  I  was  forced 
to  be  very  quiet  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  scratching  of  Kenelm's  pen 
was  almost  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  our 
house;  but  I  indemnified  myself  in  the  evening 
for  the  morning's  silence.    I  dearly  loved  to 
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we  want  money."   This  was  all  his  answer  to 


my  tearful  remonstrance,  when  long,  long  be- 
fore he  was  strong,  I  saw  him  settle  down  to 
work. 

For  the  first  time  I  shrank  away  from  his 
mild  glance ;  for  the  first  time  the  deep  ten- 
derness of  his  tone  sounded  to  me  as  a  re- 
proach. 

I  went  from  his  study  into  the  garden.  It 
was  spring ;  but  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  sunny  morning.  To-day  I  was  too 
miserable  to  weep,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  perhaps.  I  stood,  leaning  my  head 
against  a  tree,  absorbed  in  self-reproachful 
thought  —  knowing,  for  the  first  time,  how 
dreadful  a  thing  it  was  to  want  money. 

I  had  one  friend  living  near ;  she  had  been 
Kenelm's  friend  for  years  and  years,  but  now 
she  was  esj>ecially  mine.  It  chanced  that  she 
passed  our  gate  that  morning,  and,  seeing 
me,  came  in  for  a  few  moments. 

"  You,  Minnie,  of  all  women  in  the  world, 
to  look  upon  this  sweet  day  with  so  sad  a 
face  !  What  ails  you,  dear  ?  Kenelm  is  get- 
ting well." 

%  But  he  will  be  ill  again.  The  doctor  says 
he  should  have  change  and  perfect  rest,  and 
— he  is  at  work.  I  have  been  extravagant — 
we  want  money."  She  was  grave  immedi- 
ately. 

"  Poor  dear ! "  she  said  ;  "  no  wonder  you 
are  not  merry — Oh,  that  money !  "  She  softly 
talk  to  Kenelm  !    I  used  then  to  show  him  I  stroked  my  hand,  and  fell  into  meditative  si- 


the  innermost  thought  of  my  heart :  he  was 
so  gentle  and  reverent,  and  in  return  gave  me 
his  full  confidence,  sometimes  speaking  to  me 
of  things  far  beyond  my  comprehension,  glad- 
dening me  by  saying  that  often  a  few  random 
words  of  mine  would  suggest  the  solutions  of 
perplexities  over  which  he  had  long  pondered ! 

Well,  we  were  poor.  I  had  twenty  pounds 
a-year;  for  the  rest  we  depended  upon  my 
husband's  earnings.  We  had  married  in  the 
spring ;  the  following  winter  Kenelm  fell  ill, 


lence. 

Presently  she  cried,  quite  abruptly,  "  Min- 
nie, you  shall  write  a  novel !  " 

I  started,  and  blushed  as  if  she  had  pro- 
posed to  me  to  commit  a  crime. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated,  "  you  shall  write  a 
novel.  I  have  a  little  leisure — nothing  else, 
alas ! — at  your  service — you  write,  I  will  re- 
vise and  manage  all  besides." 

"But— Kenelm-— " 

"  Would  he  not  like  it  ?    Ah  ! — perhaps 


very  ill.    Necessarily  his  illness  increased  our  ;  not — I  had  forgotten.    Good,  almost  perfect 


expenses ;  and  I,  without  any  regard  to  cost, 
or  any  thought  of  whose  labor  must  ]>ay  for 
all,  procured  every  thing  that  I  fancied  might 
please  him  or  do  him  good.  When  he  was 
convalescent,  the  doctor  ordered  him  not  to 
write  for  months  to  come.  I  understood  his 
smile  as  he  listened  to  this  decree;  it  smote 
me  with  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  I  remember  I 
ran  away  to  weep. 
44 1  must  write,  my  child ;  we  are  in  debt, 


as  he  is,  he  has  his  prejudices." 

«  But  if  I  could  write  a  book !  If  I  could 
earn  enough  money  to  take  him  to  the  sea- 
side— I  would  risk  the  rest.  I  will  not  be 
afraid;  I  will  try  and  write  a  novel — only  he 
shall  never  know  unless  I  succeed." 

M  Is  it  well  to  have  a  secret  from  your  hus- 
band?" 

"  Just  this  one.   I  must  try.    It  would  be 
so  glorious  if  I  were  to  succeed." 
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"  You  should  know  bent 
had  rather  you  told  him." 

"  No,  no,  no ;  not  unless  I  succeed.  What 
makes  you  think  that  I  can  write  a  book  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  little  attempts  of  yours— ^o 
not  blush — and  bits,  only  bita,  of  your  letters 
to  Keuelm.  If  Mrs.  Kenelm  Cameron  write* 
her  book  as  simply  and  fervently  as  Minnie 
Grey  wrote  her  love-letters,  it  will  do — always 
provided  that,  before  she  begins  it,  she  quite 
makes  up  her  mind  what  it  is  to  be  about." 

"  That  is  the  puade." 


MY  FIRST  AND  LAST  NOVEL. 
But,  Minnie,  I 


I  was  writing — nay,  rather  contemplating— 
my  book  !  It  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  bit 
by  bit,  but  I  seemed  to  grasp  it  all — plot,  pur- 
pose, incident — at  once.  1  literally  hugged 
myself  under  cover  of  my  little  white  cloak, 
and  said,  "  This  will  do." 

"  Exquisite !  is  it  not  ?  "  my  companion  ex- 
claimed, thinking  I  had  spoken  to  her  in 
praise  of  the  music.  Her  glance  dwelt  won- 
deringly  on  my  excited  face. 

Now  I  was  only  anxious  to  get  home.  I 
dreaded  that  I  might  forget  Fortunately 


"  It  will  not  long  remain  so,  if  the  book  is  my  friend  was  sleepy  during  the  drive — the 


destined  to  be  written.  I  am  going  from 
home;  you  shall  have  my  address;  let  me 
help  you  in  any  way  I  can." 

I  took  leave  of  her  absently,  already  pon- 
dering what  my  book  was  to  be  about. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  I  continued 
to  ponder  this  matter.  When  Kenelm  asked 
of  what  I  was  thinking,  I  blushed,  giving  the 
stupid  answer,  "Nothing  particular."  He 
looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing  further. 

Now,  in  all  that  follows,  it  may  seem  to  you 
that  if  I  had  given  the  matter  a  playful  turn, 
and  if  my  husband  had  trusted  me  as  J  •• 
ought  to  have  done,  no  unhappiness  would 
have  ensued.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  think 
of  my  secret  lightly — directly  I  had  a  secret 
from  my  husband,  I  turned  coward,  and  be- 
came morbidly  timid  in  his  presence.  And  he 
— he  did  not  suspect  me  of  wrong-doing — it 
was  my  want  of  confidence  towards  him  that 
he  mourned.  I  think  1  have  heard  Kenelm 
say  that  it  is  in  the  natures  acted  upon,  not  in 
the  acts  themselves,  that  the  elementsof  Trag- 
edy and  Comedy  are  contained.  I  suppose 
we  each  acted  as  it  was  our  nature  to  act. 

When  those  three  days  and  three  nights  of 
meditation  had  proved  fruitless,  1  drowned 
my  hope  in  tears.  I  had  found  no  subject  of 
which  I  felt  com]M>tcnt  to  treat,  no  cause  to 
advocate,  and  I  despaired. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  an  acquaintance 
sent  us  tickets  for  a  concert ;  in  the  evening 
she  called  for  us.  My  husband  was  not  well 
enough  to  go — I  hated  to  go  without  him  ; 
but  he  sent  me  because  he  thought  that  I  was 
beginning  to  pine  in  a  too  quiet  life.  I  felt 
Tery  ungrateful  towards  the  friend  who  car- 
ried me  off,  so  sorely  against  my  will. 

It  was  a  "  classical "  concert  of  instru- 
mental music  :  I  loved  such  music  Yet  by 
and  by  I  found  that  I  was  not  listening  to  it. 


rapid  motion  continued  the  excitement  the 
music  had  produced.  When  we  stopped  at 
ray  gate,  and  the  lady  woke  up  to  say  "  Good- 
night," I  astonished  her  with  the  fervor  of  my 
"Thank  you!  you  do  not  know  what  you 
have  done  for  me." 

"  Are  you  auch  an  enthusiast  ?  "  she  asked. 
« Had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  sent  you 
tickets  before.  I  will  remember  you  in  future 
— good-night." 

I  let  myself  into  the  house.  I  had  made 
Kenelm  promise  not  to  Bit  up,  and  had  or- 
dered Ann  to  go  to  bed.   How  glad  I  was  of 

The  lamp  and  the  fire  burned  in  the  par- 
lor, and  the  little  supper-tray  stood  ready. 

I  had  made  no  noise;  I  stole  up  to  my 
room,  found  Kenelm  asleep,  looking  very 
wan  and  worn  ;  I  bent  down  and  kissed  him 
lightly,  then  ran  away. 

In  the  parlor  I  sat  down  to  write,  and  I 
wrote— hour  after  hour.  When  the  lamp 
went  out,  I  looked  up  in  consternation — it 
was  growing  light. 

Very  carefully  I  gathered  together  my  pre- 
cious .  sheets ;  I  put  them  within  a  book  (a 
cookery  book,  I  remember),  and  hid  that  at 
the  bottom  of  my  work-table.  I  crept  to  !>ed 
cold,  tired,  and  happy,  but  did  not  fall  asleep 
till  broad  daylight. 

When  I  woke,  Kenelm  stood  by  my  bed- 
side with  my  breakfast  upon  a  try.  "  Is  it 
late  ?  "  I  asked,  starting  up. 

"  Nearly  eleven,  love.  Did  you  enjoy  the 
concert,  Minnie  ?  " 

"The  concert — oh  yes!"  Then  as  I  re- 
called every  thing,  I  felt  as  if  he  must  find 
out  my  secret  by  looking  at  me,  and  I  turned 
away  yawning. 

"  Not  quite  awake  yet,  sleepy  one,"  he 
commented. 
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How  I  was  to  manage  to  write  in  the  day- 
time, was  the  problem  that  occupied  me  while 
I  dressed. 

When  I  was  ready,  I  went  to  Kenelm  in 
his  study.  "  Must  you  write  to-day  P"I 
asked. 

44  Yes,  I  must.  Let  us  dine  at  four — I  will 
write  till  then.  After  dinner  we  will  hare  a 
a  walk.  Do  not  feel  anxious,  love — I  am 
stronger." 

44  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  this  morning  ?  " 
■  Nothing,  dear." 

He  had  resumed  his  pen,  and  I  went  away. 
We  had  an  unfurnished  room  in  our  house. 
1  was  soon  locked  into  that.  I  spread  my 
paper  on  a  box,  a  box  that  had  gone  with  us 
on  our  wedding  journey,  and  crouched  ui>on 
the  floor  to  write.  I  left  off  just  in  time  to 
prepare  for  dinner — to  smoothe  my  hair,  dip 
mv  hot  brow  in  water,  and  wash  the  ink- 

0 

■tains  off  my  fingers. 

44I  wanted  vou  to  stitch  up  my  manuscript, 
Minnie,"  Kenelm  said  ;  44  but  as  I  didn't  find 
you  in  the  house,  I  contrived  to  do  it  myself. 
I  suppose  you  have  been  working  in  the  gar- 
den— too  hard,  I  think ;  you  look  flushed." 

44  My  face  is  rather  hot.  Now,  where  shall 
we  walk  this  evening ?n  I  asked,  and  began 
to  talk  hurriedly  of  primroses,  violets,  blue- 
bells, and  the  probability  of  our  finding  them 
in  the  fields  around. 

That  was  an  exquisite  evening.  As  we 
wandered  almut  the  lanes  and  meadows, 
Kenelm  sometimes  leant  on  me,  I  sometimes 
on  him  ;  and  I  said  to  myself, 44  So  it  should 
be  in  lite ;  why  should  my  husband  work  al- 
ways, and  I  sit  idle  all  my  days  ?  " 

That  was  very  well ;  but,  alas  !  as  I  worked 
I  lost  sight  of  my  good  motive  in  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  my  work — forgot  all  my  little 
daily  cares  for  Kenelm  while  I  struggled  to 
achieve  a  grand  good  for  him. 

My  husband  came  home  healthily  tired. 
That  night  he  slept  soundly,  and  1  could  not 
•deep ;  *o  I  rose — I  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  continue  my  work ;  again  it  was  the 
daylight  that  warned  me  to  my  bed. 

Kenelm  told  me  at  breakfast  that  he  roust 
go  into  town,  and  should  not  get  home  till 
evening,  lie  had  not  incurred  this  fatigue 
since  his  illness,  and  was  not  fit  for  it.  1  did 
not  think  of  this  then  ;  I  did  not  offer  to  go 
for  him,  or  beg  to  go  with  him  }  I  thought 
joyfully  of  the  long  day  before  me.  He  left 
home  at  ten,  to  return  at  seven. 


I  told  Ann  to  say  that  I  was  engaged  if 
any  one  should  call,  and  I  locked  myself  into 
the  empty  chaml>er.  I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy 
as  I  began  my  work — I  had  such  delight 
in  it. 

I  left  off  to  pretend  to  dine,  but  I  had  no 
appetite,  and  soon  recommenced. 

Towards  the  end  of  fhe  afternoon  I  found 
I  could  go  on  no  longer.  My  temples 
burned,  and  yet  I  felt  as  if  numbed  by  exces- 
sive cold,  and  my  head  began  to  ache  in- 
tensely. 

Kenelm  was  late ;  it  was  getting  dusky 
when  he  came,  and  I  shunned  what  little 
j  light  there  was.  He  was  tired,  and  after  tea 
lay  ujwn  the  couch ;  I  sat  beside  him  on  a 
low  Reat,  and  rested  my  aching  head  on  his 
breast. 

By  and  by  Ann  came  in  with  the  lamp,  and 
then  Kenelm  asked  me  to  read  to  him.  I 
rose  with  some  difficulty,  I  felt  so  weak  and 
weary.  Unwittingly  I  turned  my  face  full  to 
the  light  as  I  opened  the  new  book  he  had 
brought  home,  and  his  eyes  were  upon  me  as 
they  generally  were,  as  I  had  formerly  loved 
to  have  them. 

44  Minnie ! "  he  exclaimed — then  started  up 
and  came  to  me.  He  took  my  hands  and 
gazed  into  my  face.  This  time  I  was  not 
sorry  to  feel  thick  blushes  covering  my  pallor. 

Somewhat  pettishly  I  cried — 44  You  startle 
me,  Kenelm,"  and  I  tried  to  turn  away.  He 
would  not  let  me. 

44  You  look  wretchedly  ill,  Minnie.  You 
have  been  crying  much  again— so  soon! 
What  is  it  that  troubles  you  ?  My  poor  child 
must  tell  me  !  " 

*  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you — you  are  fool- 
ish— nothing  troubles  me  !  *  But  he  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  me  so  tenderly,  so  sorrow- 
fully, that  I  could  not  bear  it.  To  convince 
him  that  nothing  was  the  matter,  I  burst  into 
tears  and  sobbed  upon  his  bosom,  for  he 
folded  me  in  his  arms. 

I  thought  that  all  was  over — that  my  secret 
would  out,  or  my  heart  would  break  ;  but  he 
questioned  me  no  more,  on  ly  soothed  and 
caressed  me.  ' 

Next  morning  I  rejoiced  that  my  secret 
was  still  in  my  keeping. 

When  I  went  down  into  the  parlor,  Ken- 
elm held  n  visiting-card  in  his  hand,  at  which 
he  was  looking  with  surprise. 

44  My  friend  Ashtower  here  yesterday,  and 
you  did  not  tell  me!   You  asked  him  to 
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come  again,  I  hope ;  you  are  well  aware  that 
I  have  long  desired  to  see  him." 

I  paused  at  the  door  with  a  face  expressing 
blank  consternation.  "  I — did  not  know,"  I 
faltered. 

Yes ;  I  was  afraid  of  Kenelm — his  eyes 
perused  my  face  keenly. 

"  You  did  not  know — it  was  Ann's  fault, 
then.  This  is  very  vexatious."  He  was  about 
to  ring  the  bell. 

"  Stay  !  "  I  cried ;  "  it  was  not  her  fault.  I 
told  her  if  anybody  came,  to  say  I  was  en- 
gaged ;  of  course  she  did  not  know  that  I 
would  have  seen  your  friend  !  Till  this  mo- 
ment I  did  not  know  he  had  been  here." 

"  And  why,  my  dear  wife,  would  you  Bee 
nobody  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  4 my  dear  wife'  in  that  horrid 
way.  I  suppose  I  was  not  in  the  humor  for 
company,  as  you  had  left  me  alone  !  "  I  took 
refuge  in  a  kind  of  petulant  naughtiness, 
pouted,  and  made  an  unnecessary  noise  with 
the  cups  and  saucers. 

My  husband  did  not  speak  for  some  time. 
Then  he  said,  with  a  measured  mildness  that 
I  well  understood,  M  I  think,  Minnie,  that  you 
owe  me  some  slight  explanation.  I  trust 
that  your  good  sense  will  lead  you  to  offer 
me  bucIi.  As  I  am  confident  that  my  wife 
cannot  act  in  a  way  of  which  she'  has  need  to 
be  ashamed,  I  do  not  understand  her  having 
any  mystery." 

I  had  heard  people  say  that  sometimes  my 
husband  appeared  to  hide  an  iron  hand  be- 
neath a  velvet  glove.  I  recalled  the  saying 
now,  and  asked  myself  indignantly  if  he 
meant  to  make  me  feel  the  smooth  inflexibil- 
ity of  his  character.    I  was  angry  with  him. 

I  offered  no  word  of  agology,  but  remained 
silent.  I  could  not  eat;  the  first  mouthful 
seemed  like  to  choke  me.  This  made  me 
seem  all  the  more  sullen. 

No  wonder  that  my  noble,  high-minded 
husband  looked  grieved  to  the  heart  at  such 
signs  of  childish  perversity. 

When,  after  breakfast,  I  sought  the  bare 
room,  and  locked  myself  in,  I  trembled  tak- 
ing home  the  moral  that  was  evolving,  with- 
out conscious  effort  of  mine,  from  the  story 
which  I  had  called  «  A  Wife's  Secret." 

I  felt  the  possibility  of  my  little  troubles 
deepening  and  widening  terribly.  I  cried 
passionately, 11 1  will  persevere  ;  but  I  must 
finish  soon — I  cannot  bear  this  long." 

I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Kenelm 


had  work  to  do ;  but  when  I  had  slipped 
down-stairs,  just  before  dinner-time,  I  saw 
him  lying  on  our  little  lawn,  a  book  besida 
him. 

"  He  is  angry,"  I  thought.  "  This  is  th» 
first  holyday  on  which  he  has  done  without 
me," 

When  we  met,  I  could  not  be  gay  or  natu- 
ral; I  was  constrained  in  manner,  and  felt 
weighed  upon  and  weary. 

The  few  days  that  followed  were  uncom- 
fortable. Kenelm  tried  to  resume  his  usual 
demeanor,  but  something  was  between  us, 
aud  I  was  afraid  of  him.  I  wrote  as  much 
as  I  could  without  risk  of  detection,  and  for- 
got my  own  griefs  during  those  hours. 

I  told  myself  that  I  would  not,  that  I  could 
not,  give  up,  now  that  I  had  gone  so  far. 
Whenever  I  felt  wavering  and  desj>ondent,  I 
pictured  to  myself  my  triumph.  Kenelm 'a 
surprise,  delight,  gratitude— this  would  pay 
for  all  my  pain. 

There  was  surely  no  tedious  lingering  by 
the  way  in  my  book.  I  wrote  in  desperate 
haste  to  have  finished  it. 

PART  II. 

With  Kenelm's  many  letters  one  morning 
came  a  letter  for  me.  I  received  it  from  him, 
and  blushed  as  i  slipped  it  into  my  apron 
pocket.  It  was  from  my  friend,  in  answer  to 
a  note  I  had  sent  her  about  my  book. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  morbidly  nerv- 
ous. I  was  haunted  by  a  vague  sense  of 
wrong-doing,  and  a  dread  of  being  driven  to 
tell  a  direct  falsehood.  I  had  had  more  than 
one  terrible  alarm  of  detection. 

After  pocketing  my  letter  I  carefully 
avoided  looking  towards  my  husband. 

"  Read  this,  Minnie,"  he  said  presently 
putting  one  of  the  letters  he  had  received  be- 
fore me. 

I  obeyed. 

«  What  shall  you  do,  Kenelm  ?  Shall  you 
go?  "  I  asked,  when  I  had  finished.  It  was 
from  one  of  my  husband's  brothers,  begging 
his  mediation  with  the  stern  old  father,  who, 
had  been  bitterly  offended — how,  does  not 
concern  my  story. 

"  Shall  we  go,  you  surely  mean,  Minnie." 

I  drooped  ray  head ;  my  work  was  nearly 
completed ;  it  would  be  dreadful  to  me  to 
leave  it  now.  We  had  been  so  estranged 
lately,  my  longing  to  have  done  with  this  and 
every  secret  was  very  great ;  if  I  were  left 
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alone  a  day  or  two,  it  could  be  safely  com- 
pleted. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  ought  to  go 
alone,**  Kenelm  said,  after  a  painful  silence. 

"  I  think  you  should.  It  is  an  expensive 
journey;  your  father  does  not  like  me, 
and-" 

"  I  had  rather  my  wife  had  been  thus  eager 
that  we  should  not  separate.  You  have  pru- 
dence on  your  side,  but — you  are  changed, 
Mary."    He  rose  as  he  spoke. 

11  Do  not  say  I  am  changed  !  Do  not  speak 
so  I  I  can  not  bear  it !  ■  I  spoke  passion  ately. 
He  came  to  my  side,  sat  down  by  me,  and 
took  my  hand. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  of  any  use,  I  should  go  to- 
day— at  once,"  he  began.  "  The  last  few 
weeks,  Minnie,  something  has  divided  us. 
Shall  we  not  be  one  again  before  we  part  ?  " 

.1  was  silent;  I  did  not  raise  my  eyes. 
Perhaps  in  the  struggle  to  appear  unmoved, 
I  looked  obstinate  and  cross,  for  Kenelm's 
tone  changed. 

"  That  letter — remember,  Mary,  that  I  do 
not  stoop  to  suspect  you  of  wrong;  it  is 
simply  your  want  of  confidence  that  I  de- 
plore." 

"  Suspect  me  of  wrong,  indeed !  "  I  cried, 
again  taking  refuge  in  that  petulant  unreason- 
ableness which  baffles  men  sorely.  M  It  is 
you,  Kenelm,  who  have  no  confidence  in  me  ! 
You  treat  your  wife  as  if  she  were  a  mere 
child." 

"  If  the  time  is  gone  by  when  she  loved  to 
be  so  treated — when  she  made  me  her  con- 
science and  hid  nothing  from  me — I  must 
painfully  learn  how  this  changed  wife  desires 
that  I  should  treat  her." 

He  left  the  room ;  when  he  was  gone  I 
wept.  But  I  was  a  little  angry ;  or,  as,  pass- 
ing his  study-door  on  my  way  upstairs  to 
pack  his  clothes,  I  saw  him  seated  at  his 
study-table  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his 
hands,  I  could  not  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  to  him  and  confess  every  thing. 

It  was  only  by  looking  back  afterwards 
that  I  could  understand  how  much  change  he 
found  in  ine — how  many  signs  he  saw  that 
my  thoughts  were  not  all,  or  even  chiefly,  his 
— besides  reading  that  in  my  often  abstracted 
face.  Many  of  my  little  duties  were  neglected, 
or  performed  by  Ann  ;  many  minute  cares  for 
Kenelm  omitted  during  those  feverish  weeks. 

As  I  packed  my  husband's  clothes,  I  shed 
some  tears  over  them.  When  he  was  actually 
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gone,  after  a  most  painfully  calm  leave-taking, 
I  felt  utterly  miserable;  I  spent  the  day  be- 
tween crying  and  sleeping,  and  only  thought 
of  my  book  with  disgust  and  loathing. 

Next  morning  brought  me  a  cordial — a 
few  kind  lines  from  Kenelm,  written  the  night 
before,  from  the  resting-place  which  was  half- 
way towards  his  journey's  end. 

Having  further  stimulated  my  courage  by 
re-perusing  my  friend's  note,  which  told  me 
of  the  favorable  arrangements  she  hoped  to 
make  for  the  publication  of  my  book,  I  set  to 
work. 

The  misery  of  my  heroine  was  approaching 
its  climax ;  I  was  one  with  her,  shaken  by 
her  fears,  torn  by  her  passions,  transported 
by  her  hope. 

Highly-wrought  excitement  kept  me  up. 
While  Kenelm  was  away,  I  did  not  go  beyond 
the  garden ;  I  could  not  eat,  and  I  hardly 
slept 

One  night, — I  had  heard  Ann  go  to  bed 
long  before,  and  there  was  no  sound  or  stir 
in  the  silent  house, — my  self-possession,  my 
sense  of  my  own  identity,  altogether  failed 
me. 

I  crouched  upon  the  bare  floor  in  the  bare 
room.  I  struggled  to  separate  myself  from 
the  woes  into  which  I  had  plunged  "the 
wife"  of  my  imagination.  I  could  not — in- 
tense emotion  overpowered  me.  Sick  with 
anguish,  I  cried  out,  "  Husband;  husband ! 
Good  God !  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear ! " 

I  covered  my  face ;  that  cry  had  startled 
me  back  to  myself,  and  great  terror  came 
over  me ;  I  had  always  been  timid  of  night 
and  darkness. 

As  I  continued  to  crouch  there,  covering 
my  face,  it  seemed  to  me  that  something 
stirred  in  the  room,  that  chill  breath  fanned 
my  neck  and  arms.  I  raised  my  head,  seek- 
ing light 

My  candle  had  burned  out ;  I  was  alone  in 
stirring  darkness — the  thick  darkness  of  a 
close-shuttered  room.  I  strained  my  eyes 
into  it ;  I  seemed  chained  to  the  spot 

Suddenly  my  excited  fancy  made  my  hus- 
band present  to  me,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  regarding  me.  He  was  pale ;  his 
expression  was  reproachful,  his  form  spectral. 

I  spread  out  my  arms  towards  him ;  my 
senses  failed  me,  my  last  consciousness  being 
of  a  blow  anil  a  flash  of  pain. 

Daylight  was  streaming  through  all  cracks 
and  crevices  when  I  recovered.   I  found  my- 
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•elf  lying  with  my  face  upon  the  floor.  I  sat 
up  with  difficulty,  and  turned  sick  and  dizzy 
when  I  saw  a  pool  of  blood  close  to  where 
my  face  had  lain.  By-and-by  I  managed  to 
get  to  my  bedroom,  and,  after  washing  my 
stained  brow,  discovered  a  small  but  deep 
wound  on  my  temple.  I  had  fallen  againRt  a 
Bharp  iron-bound  corner  of  the  box  which  I 
had  used  as  a  desk. 

I  did  not  distinctly  recall  what  had  fright- 
ened me.  I  felt  terribly  weak,  and  lay  on 
my  bed  quite  still  for  several  hours.  Then  I 
rang  and  ordered  Ann  to  bring  me  some 
coffee  into  my  room.  My  window  was  dark- 
ened, and  she  seemed  to  notice  nothing  par- 
ticular in  my  appearance.  I  told  her  I  was 
not  very  well,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  hot,  strong  coffee  revived  me  wonder- 
fully, and  my  thoughts  returned  to  my  all  but 
finished  work. 

My  book  was  not  to  be  a  Tragedy ;  it  was 
to  end  quietly,  peacefully,  perfectly,  as  a  beau- 
tiful summer  day.  I  laughed  softly  over  the 
happiness  of  this  summery  ending,  and  the 
tears  ruined  from  my  eyes.  I  sat  close  to  the 
open  window  on  that  lovely  day,  in  a  deli- 
cious])- subdued  and  sympathetic  mood,  and 
wrote  my  blissful  concluding  chapters. 

With  one  brief  interruption  only  I  con- 
tinued to  write  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  I 
no  longer  wrote  with  haste  and  passion,  but, 
at  I  remember,  with  a  quiet  sense  of  perfect 
power. 

I  had  finished.    I  said  "  thank  God." 

My  heroine  was  happy  now,  and  my  heart 
craved  like  happiness  clamorously.  "  Make 
haste  and  come  home,  Kenelm  !  "  I  cried. 

I  went  down  6tairs  to  hunt  for  string,  wax, 
and  stamps ;  my  book  must  be  immediately 
sent  off. 

On  my  work-table  lay  a  letter  from  my 
husband.  How  long  had  it  lain  there  un- 
opened ?  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips  and  to  my 
bosom  before  I  read  it. 

It  said  he  would  be  home  this  evening! 
What  happiness !  This  evening  at  seven,  it 
said  ;  what  time  could  it  be  now  ? 

Even  aa  I  wondered,  our  clock  struck— 
seven. 

There  I  stood  in  my  loose,  tumbled,  white 
dressing-gown,  my  hair  wildly  disordered,  my 
hands  stained  with  ink,  and  my  cheeks  with 
tears.  I  could  not  move ;  it  was  like  a  dread- 
ful nightmare  dream. 


My  head  begsn  to  ache  maddeningly.  I 
thought  how  none  of  my  intended  prepara- 
tions for  Kenelm's  return  were  made  ;  and  I 
— was  I  fit  to  meet  him  ?  I  pressed  my  hand 
upon  my  brow ;  unwittingly  I  displaced  the 
plaster  upon  my  wound,  from  which  the  blood 
began  again  to  trickle. 

I  would  have  given  years  of  life  to  recaL 
one  hour  then. 

I  heard  the  garden  gate.  I  saw  Kenelm 
come  up  the  path,  and  still  I  could  not 
mo.ve. 

The  room  door  opened  and  admitted  my 
husband. 

He  paused  in  sad  amazement. 

His  face  was  like  the  face  I  had  seen  in 
my  vision,  which  now  vividly  returned  to  me. 
I  tried  to  believe  this  was  a  vision  too.  His 
form  seemed  to  waver  and  flicker,  and  a 
black  gulf  opened  at  my  feet. 

Both  my  husband  and  Ann  were  standing 
over  me  when  I  regained  consciousness ; 
when  I  raised  myself  on  the  couch,  Ann  dis- 
appeared. 

"I  am  so  sorry—  so  grieved,"  I  began,  « I 
did  not  expect  you  yet.  I  had  only  just  read 
your  letter,  and  " — 

"  Do  not  talk  now — rest,  love.  Was  this 
just  done  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  struck  my  head  last  night,  and" — 

"  My  poor  wounded  darling! " 

I  had  no  need  to  make  excuses.  He  cared 
for  me  to-night  instead  of  I  for  him,  yet  he 
looked  very  travel-worn  and  ill.  He  dressed 
my  wound  with  tender  fingers,  and  said 
many  tender  words.  But  he  looked  very 
sad,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  meet  his  inquir- 
ing gaze.  I  closed  my  eyea  and  felt  myself  a 
wretched  little  hypocrite.  I  passionately 
vowed  never  again  to  have  a  secret  from 
Kenelm. 

My  husband  made  me  go  to  bed  early. 
He  read  to  me  till  he  thought  I  was  asleep ; 
then  I  knew  that  he  prayed  by  me  before  he 
went  away.  How  I  longed  to  clasp  him 
round  the  neck  and  tell  him  all  my  secret, 
but  I  was  afraid  and  ashamed. 

When  I  had  heard  him  go  down  stairs  and 
shut  the  parlor-door  behind  him,  I  sprang 
up.  My  Bluebeard  chamber  was  unlocked; 
all  my  papers  lay  about  the  floor ! 

I  secured  the  key,  but  as  I  got  into  bed 
again,  it  fell  from  my  trembling  fingers.  I 
regained  it.  The  noise  had  disturbed  Ken- 
elm.   I  heard  him  coming,  and  buried  my 
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face  in  my  pillow.  As  I  clasped  the  key  I 
renewed  my  fervent  vows  never  again  to 
have  a  secret. 

Next  doy  I  noticed  thnt  my  husband 
seemed  very,  very  sad.  His  mediation  had 
only  availed  to  draw  more  of  his  father's 
anger  upon  himself — he  had  been  of  no  ser- 
vice to  his  brother. 

When  we  had  talked  over  this  and  some 
other  family  matters,  silence  fell.  I  felt 
afraid  of  what  might  come  next,  for  Ken- 
elm's  eyes  watched  me  earnestly. 

14  Minnie,  my  wife,  it  is  you  who  want 
change  now,"  he  said  presently.  "  You  look 
ill,  and  you  must  be  very  weak  to  have  been 
so  much  disturbed  as  you  were  yesterday, 
merely  by  my  sudden  arrival.  Would  you 
like  to  go  home  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

"  Oh  Kenelm !  so  much  ! "  I  know  that 
my  face  kindled  brightly  ;  for  indeed  I 
longed  after  them  all,  and  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  delicious  rest  to  be  at  home  with 
him." 

"  Poor  child  !  I  thought  you  would  like  it. 
So  you  have  pined  for  home,  Minnie  ?n 

*  You  shall  not  say  that.  This  is  my 
home.  I  will  not  go  to  my  father's  if  you 
say  such  things." 

"  Well !  well !  do  not  believe  I  reproach 
you,  darling;  we  will  part  in  peace." 

"Part?" 

"I  think  it  will  be  as  well  that  you  should 
go  soon  ;  for  a  few  weeks  I  must  work  very 
hard,  and  shall  be  even  duller  company  than 
ever." 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  go  home  alone  ? 
Oh  Kenelm !  what  does  this  mean  ? 

"That  is  what  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  know  that  you  are  neither  well  nor 
happy ;  I  know  that  our  poverty  has  pressed 
its  privations  upon  you;  I  know  that  you 
pine  in  your  dull  life  here — " 

"  What  more  do  you  know  ?  "  I  asked  de- 
fiantly. 

He  answered  with  mild,  even-toned  voice, 
but  absolutely  hurting  me  by  the  urgent 
pressure  of  his  gaze,  "  I  know  that  in  some 
sad  way — by  my  own  fault,  it  may  be — I 
have  lost  my  wife's  confidence :  I  also  know 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  things  I  will  learn 
to  do  without." 

"  What  more,  sir?  "  I  demandedly  hotly. 

"This  is  all.  When  you  are  at  home, 
Minnie,  and  I  am  alone  again  for  a  little 
while,  we  may  each  be  able  to  find  out  in 


what,  and  how  far,  we  have  erred,  and  then 
be  able  to  begin  our  married  life  afresh." 

He  spoke  as  if  such  serious  danger  im- 
pended, as  if  such  utter  ruin  threatened  our 
peace,  that  I  shuddered ;  but  he  spoke,  too 
as  if  he  forgot  all  the  happy,  happy  mouths 
when  I  hnd  been  a  devoted  and  contented 
wife,  mid  only  remembered  the  last  few 
weeks — this  made  me  angry;  it  was  unjust! 
— he  was  exaggerating  every  thing ! 

"I  will  not  go  home  unless  you  command 
me,  and  I  am  your  wife,  whom  you  have  no 
right  to  send  away;  you  are  cruel  and  un- 
just!" 

"  Am  I  so  ?  We  were  not  talking  of 
rights;  I  was  planning  for  your  happiness; 
but  indeed  I  work  in  the  dark.  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  call  me  cruel  and  unjust. 
Again  I  repeat,  I  do  not  stoop  to  suspect  you 
of  wrong ;  your  having  a  secret  from  me  and 
the  obstinacy  with  which  you  keep  it,  is  my 
only  ground  of  displeasure.  It  may  be  that 
my  own  character  is  alone  to  blame ;  that  I 
am  too  stern ;  but  I  have  hoped  that  my 
wife  loved  me  too  well  to  fear  me." 

"  She  does  !  Oh  Kenelm,  she  does ! "  I 
sprang  after  him  as  he  turned  sadly  away. 
But  then  my  looks  belied  my  words ;  the  key 
of  the  Blue-beard  chamber  fell  from  my 
dress,  and  I  stopped  the  picture  of  guilty 
confusion. 

He  picked  it  up.  "This  is  not  the  first 
time  you  have  let  it  fall,"  he  said,  as  he  gave 
it  me. 

Then  he  knew  that  my  last  night's  sleep 
had  been  feigned.  It  hardened  my  heart  to 
think  how  deceitful  he  must  believe  me  to  be, 
and  to  remember  the  innocent,  holy  motive 
of  all  this  long  concealment. 

Kenelm  went  to  his  study,  as  I  imagined, 
shutting  himself  in  there  for  the  morning. 

I  felt  utterly  reckless.  Unknown  to  my- 
self, a  desire  for  revenge  was  beginning  to 
mingle  with  the  other  motives  that  deter- 
mined me  to  persevere  to  the  end.  I  thought 
that  the  lower  I  now  sank  in  my  husband's 
esteem  the  higher  should  I  rise  by-and-by 
when  he  knew  all,  when  my  hour  of  triumph 
came. 

Once  more  I  locked  myself  into  the  empty 
room.  I  packed  up  my  manuscript,  ad- 
dressed it  to  my  friend,  and  wrote  a  note  to 
accompany  it,  passionately  entreating  her  to 
let  me  hear  soon — to  do  every  thing  quickly. 
Then  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  hid  my 
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precious  roll  under  my  arm,  and  set  off  for 
the  post-office. 

As  I  walked  hurriedly  along  beneath  the 


streets,  my  thoughts  were  quite  engrossed  in 
planning  for  the  disposal  of  the  fairy  fortune 
my  book  was  to  bring  me.  Suddenly^  I 
swerved  aside  and  turned  a  sharp  corner  ;  in 
another  moment  I  should  have  met  my  hus- 
band, whom  I  had  believed  to  be  safe  at 
home.  Had  he  seen  me?  I  thought  not. 
I  had  disappeared  before  the  abstraction  of 
his  look  had  cleared  to  recognition. 

I  made  a  little  circuit — accomplished  my 
purpose,  and  turned  homewards. 

My  heart  sank  when  I  saw  my  husband 
pacing  up  and  down  beneath  the  limes.  He 
had  seen  me,  then,  and  was  now  waiting  for 
me.  The  limes  were  in  full  blossom ;  their 
scent  now  always  takes  me  back  to  that  after- 
noon. 

When  I  met  Kenelm's  eyes,  and  noted  the 
pinched  expression  which  repressed  excite- 
ment had  given  to  lip  and  nostril,  I  braced 
myself  up  for  my  last  and  worst  ordeal. 

He  did  not  speak.  lie  locked  my  hand 
under  his  arm,  taking  me  into  custody.  He 
led  me  into  the  house,  seated  me  in  a  chair 
in  his  study,  then  released  my  hand,  and 
stood  opposite  to  me.  I  noticed  that  the 
hand  he  leant  upon  the  table  quivered.  I 
was  sorrv;  I  feared  he  would  do  himself 
harm  ;  but  when  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his,  his 
air  of  judicial  sternness  had  a  strange  effect 
upon  my  nerves.  I  laughed  uncontrollably. 
Just  think  how  that  laugh  must  have  broken 
upon  his  highly-wrought  excitement  and 
grievous  distress! 

I  fancy  that  any  man  less  noble  than  my 
husband  would  have  struck  me.  There  was 
intense  pain  and  anger  in  his  eyes — still  I 
laughed  my  insulting,  unnatural  laugh.  He 
left  me.  I  chose  to  believe  that  he  had 
locked  the  door ;  I  would  not  go  to  ascer- 
tain. I  ceased  laughing,  and  grew  very  in- 
dignant. I,  Kenelm's  wife,  to  be  treated 
like  a  naughty  child!  Very  bitterly  would 
he  repent  his  injustice!  Then,  as  I  loved 
him,  my  heart  grew  tender  at  the  thought  of 
the  pain  he  would  feel  when  my  hour  of  tri- 
umph came.  For  the  first  time  I  doubted  of 
the  possibility  of  this  triumph.  I  could  not 
rejoice  if  he  suffered.    We  were  one. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  rested  my 


to  sleep.    I  suppose  I  was  thoroughly  worn 
out.    I  must  have  slept  many  hours.    It  was 
dusk  when  the  opening  of  the  hall  door  and 
limes  in  our  lane,  and  then  through  suburban  j  my  husband's  step  in  the  passage  roused  me. 

I  heard  him  enter  every  room  in  the  house  be- 
fore he  came  into  the  study;  this, and  my  not 
detecting  the  sound  of  the  turning  of  a  key, 
staggered  me  in  my  belief  that  I  had  been 
locked  in  ;  but  I  would  not  think  that  I  had 
been  a  voluntary  prisoner  all  this  while. 

My  husband  could  not  see  me  when  he  en- 
tered, lie  peered  about,  then  hastened  to 
the  open  window.  "Good  God!  She  has 
jumped  out ! "  he  cried. 

"  I  am  here,  Kenelra !"  I  said,  rising. 
u  You  have  been  here  all  the  time  I  have 
been  away  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  fell  asleep." 
"Tea  is  waiting  in  the  parlor— will  you 
make  it?" 

I  followed  him.  I  noticed  upon  how  hag- 
gard a  face  the  lamp  shone ;  but  his  manner 
wns  cold  and  repressed  tenderness.  He  broke 
a  painful  silence  by  saying  : 

"  Mary !  I  have  made  arrangements  for  your 
going  home  to-morrow." 

An  angry  refusal  to  go  rose  to  my  lips.  I 
repressed  it,  and  said  nothing. 

44  Your  eldest  sister  passes  through  London 
on  her  way  home  from  Kent  to-morrow.  I 
shall  take  you  to  the  station  to  meet  her.  I 
have  written  to  her  and  to  your  father.  Your 
health  requires  change  of  air." 

u  It  is  well  you  should  let  me  know  on  what 
plea  you  send  me  away." 

**  The  scene  of  this  afternoon  taught  me  that 
we  cannot  live  together,  feeling  as  we  now  do 
towards  each  other.  I  will  not  risk  again  feel- 
ing towards  my  wife  as  I  did  when  you  laughed 
but  now.  In  your  absence,  I  will  earnestly 
strive  to  discover  where  I  have  been  wrong  in 
my  conduct  as  a  husband." 

I  hardly  heeded  his  words;  my  foot  was 
beating  the  floor  restlessly.    I  answered  : 

"  You  will  be  sorry ;  my  day  will  come  ;  you 
will  repent  this  harshness." 

44  Am  I  harsh,  Minnie  ?  then  I  shall  indeed 
repent.  I  strive  to  be  calm  and  just,  only  to 
act  for  your  good." 

44  Oh,  you  are  very  calm  ;  you  will  be  happy 
without  me,  quite!    But  vou  are  most  un- 
just!" ' 
"  I  repeat  again,  Mary,  that  I  suspect  you 
of  no  wrong.    Your  want  of  confidence  has  ir- 
head  on  Kenelm's  footstool,  and  cried  myself  ritated  me.    Wheu  I  am  alone  I  hope  to  see 
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clearly  how  I  lost  your  confidence,  and  how  I 
can  regain  it.  If  you  were  reasonable,  you 
would  own  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  part  for  a 
little  while." 

*  I  am  very  reasonable !  It  is  best !"  I  an- 
swered ;  and  I  know  my  eyes  shone  gleefully, 
for  I  had  jumped  over  dismal  weeks,  and  was 
thinking  of  our  joyful  meeting.  He  left  me 
abruptly. 

My  heart  was  ready  to  break  when  next 
day  I  was  whirled  away  from  my  husband, 
who  stood  on  the  platform  gazing  after  us. 
Regardless  of  all  lookers-on,  I  gave  way  to  a 
great  burst  of  weeping,  hiding  my  face  on  my 
sister's  shoulder. 

My  time  at  home  was  chiefly  spent  in  wan- 
dering about  the  garden,  orchard,  and  fields, 
recalling  past  courting-days,  and  dreaming  1 
over  my  coming  triumph. 

They  were  all  very  kind  to  me,  petting  me 
as  they  had  been  used  to  do ;  but  I  liked  best 
to  be  much  alone,  to  think  uninterruptedly  of 
Kenelm.  Several  times  he  came  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  us ;  he  rejoiced  at  my  im- 
proved looks,  but  neither  of  us  said  any  thing 
of  my  return. 

My  friend  had  written  to  me  in  most  fer- 
vent praise  of  my  book.  She  was  working  at 
it  diligently — was  to  write  a  preface  for  it,  and 
had  made  favorable  arrangements  for  its  pub- 
lication. 

Time  slipped  away  rapidly.  My  husband's 
visits  were  the  only  events  of  my  life,  which 
passed  in  dull  dreaminess.  I  suppose  nature 
was  avenging  herself  for  the  excitement  in 
which  I  had  lived  for  so  long. 

At  last  my  book  was  ready,  and  I  received, 
through  my  friend,  what  I  considered  a  very 
large  sum,  as  part  payment  for  the  work. 

My  family  had  reason  to  think  me  suddenly 
demented.  Home,  home,  home  !  I  cried.  I 
insisted  on  departing  the  very  morning  on 
which  I  received  my  friend's  letter,  only  prom- 
ising to  give  the.-n  an  explanation  of  my  strange 
conduct  before  long. 

Completely  roused  from  my  torpidity  now, 
my  longing  for  Kenelm  and  home  was  intense. 
I  would  travel  alone,  too ;  I  had  planned  a 
meeting  of  which  I  could  endure  no  witness. 

Leaving  my  luggage  at  the  station,  I  walked 
homewards  across  well-known  fields.  But  the 
nearer  I  approached,  the  more  my  courage 
failed  me.  It  was  bright  early  afternoon  ;  but 
there  seemed  to  me  something  eerie  in  the  [ 


wind  that  swept  the  sun-steeped  fields.  If 
Kenelm  should  be  ill ! 

I  paused  at  the  garden  gate;  the  parlor 
blind  was  down ;  I  saw  no  sign  of  life  about 
the  house.  I  paused  longer  yet  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  open  the  house  door. 

My  heart  stood  still  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  husband's  study ;  then  it  beat  again 
so  violently  that  I  lost  the  sound  of  his  listless 
"  come  in."  I  waited.  A  slow  heavy  step 
crossed  the  room — the  door  opened — my  hus- 
band stood  before  me. 

"  Minnie !  my  darling !  Come  back  to  me 
of  her  own  accord  ? "  He  opened  his  arras 
wide.  I  did  not  spring  to  him.  I  had  lost  all 
buoyancy  of  spirit  now — all  expectation  of  rap- 
ture. Triumph  indeed !  In  what  ?  In  the 
sorrow-stricken  weighed-down  aspect  of  my 
husband  ? 

M  Yes,  Kenelm,  I  am  come  back,"  I  answered 
soberly.  I  stood  before  him,  feeling  very  guilty 
and  ashamed.  "  You  must  hear  all  now,"  I 
continued.  "  It  was  for  this."  I  put  a  bundle 
of  bank-notes  into  his  hand. 

"My  child,  I  do  not  understand."  He 
turned  them  over  with  a  perplexed  air. 

Tearfully  and  hurriedly  I  told  him  all. 

When  I  paused,  and  in  my  dreamings  had 
planned  that  I  should  be  clasped  in  his  arms, 
and  hear  his  exclamations  of  delight  and  grati- 
tude, he  still  did  not  seem  quite  to  understand. 
Presently  he  dropped  the  notes  and  hid  his 
face. 

I  shivered.  Where  was  my  beautiful  tri- 
umph? I  had  suffered  and  made  him  suffer 
so  much — for  what  ? 

I  sank  down  at  his  feet — I  laid  my  cheek 
against  him,  and  said,  14  Kenelm,  was  I  very 
wrong  ?    Cannot  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

**  Minnie !  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 
He  raised  me  up,  and  kissed  me  many  times. 
"  This  is  the  pain  of  poverty  indeed  ;  that  for 
these,  or  such  as  these,  you  should  suffer  as 
you  have  done.  My  darling  !  how  could  you 
do  it  ?  How  could  you  endure  so  long  ?  How 
could  you  let  me  treat  you  so  sternly  ?  Dear- 
est! these  were  not  worth  your  pain  !" 

I  saw  it  clearly  now  ;  I  had  burdened  him 
with  remorse,  overwhelmed  him  with  self-re- 
proach !  I,  his  wife,  had  irreparably  injured 
him.  And  when  I  prayed  for  forgiveness,  he 
only  begged  me  to  forgive  him  ! 

With  those  notes,  for  which  I  had  worked 
and  endured,  lying  at  our  feet,  we  made  a  new 
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marriage-compact  of  mutual  confidence  and 
forbearance. 

Ah !  but  I  did  earn  a  holiday  for  Kenelm  ! 
I  was  very  ill  after  that  evening  of  my  "  tri- 
umph." When  I  grew  better,  my  husband 
took  me  to  a  beautiful  little  nook  by  the  sea- 
side ;  there  we  had  a  sweet  long  rest  from  all 
the  weariness  of  our  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  Kenelm  understood  his 
little  wife's  nature  the  less  for  having  read  her 
book  ;  and,  when  he  had  grown  accustomed  to 


the  marvellous  fact  of  its  existence,  I  even  fan- 
cied that  1  sometimes  detected  just  a  httle 
lurking  pride  in  his  eyes  and  about  the  comers 
of  his  mouth,  when  people,  in  our  presence, 
spoke  of  "  A  Wife's  Secret."  At  such  times 
I  only  cared  to  hide  mv  confusion.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  many  years,  J  felt 
a  burning  flush  upon  my  face  the  other  day, 
when  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  heap  of  news- 
papers and  reviews  which  Kenelm  had  accumu- 
lated, and  in  them  read  the  name  of  my  book. 


STANZAS. 

BT  A    LAND  8UBVEYOR. 

Theresa  has  got  such  a  sweet  little  Farm, 
With  two  hundred  acres  of  meadow  in  Surrey ;  1 

And  her  manners  arc  so  calculated  to  charm. 
My  pulse  at  her  name  always  feels  in  a  hurry. 

Her  smile  is  bewitching — her  eyes  Saxon-blue. 
At  Goodwood— she  sits  her  horse  well— I  first 
met  her ; 

And  the  man  who  has  coursing  and  shooting  in 
view, 

Might  travel  much  further  without  doing  bet- 
ter. 

Bilandcoo  Villas  are  held  by  Graco  Lee 
For  ninety-nine  years  at  a  penper-corn  rent : 

Could  I  bold  the  heart  of  that  lovely  lessee 
On  equivalent  terms,  1  might  well  be  content. 

Her  cheeks'  soft  indenture— or  dimple  called 
rightly — 

Conveys  an  impression  that  all  is  serene  ; 
While  she  steps  like  a  sylph,  so  disereet  and  so 
lightly, 

No  burdens  on  lands  in  her  presence  are  seen. 

Then  Mrs.  Fitz-Alpine,  who  weaves  such  a  spell 
By  her  wit,  a  delightful  young  widow,  just 
twenty, 

Is  Lady,  1  hear,  of  the  Manor  of  L  

And  looks  like  the  classical  Goddess  of  Plenty. 
Mansion-house,  Orchard,  Preserves,  what  a 
boon 

With  game  well  provided— on  foot  and  on 
wing  too — 
All  in  a  ring  fence,  and  I  fancy  that  soon 
The  Lady  herself  will  be  fenced  Ny  a  ring  too. 

Muria  !  and  Mines  '  how  melodious  they  chime, 

If  coupling  such  treasures  l>c  really  no  sin  ; 
When  love  sinks  his  shaft,  as  he  will  in  due  time, 
What  veins  will  he  meet  with  of  swcctyiess  and 
tin! 

Carlotta  !  and  Blancbo !  Sisters  fair,  m*st  be 
rich, 

With  that  fine  old  Baronial  Estate  on  the 
Rhine ; 

But  their  hearts  arc  so  soft,  that  I  scarcely  know 
which 

To  choose  for  a  tenant  in  common  with  mine. 


Oh,  deem  me  not  venal,  nor  say  matrimony 
Is  look'd  upon  as  a  mere  banking  affair, 

Fond  lovers  can't  year  after  year  live  on  honey, 
Of  which,  for  one  moon,  they've  enough  and 
to  spare. 

To  see  Cupid  beat  up  for  hard  cash  wilh  a  drum, 
Must  sadden,  no  doubt,  the  most  prudent  of 
Quakers ; 

But  though  Consols  afford  consolation  to  some, 
Lot  me  find  my  heart's-casc  alone  in  fat  a^rc8- 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  MOSES. 

So  the  struggle  of  Moses  is  over  at  last, 
The  Jews  are  no  more  a  disqualified  caste, 
And  Moses  will  henceforth  in  Parliament  sit, 
If  either  the  Lords  or  the  Commons  think  fit. 

In  the  Commons  'tis  certain  that  Moses  will 
meet 

With  no  opposition  in  taking  his  seat, 

Which  he'll  firmly  endeavor  with  credit  to  fill, 

For  economy,  measures,  materials,  and  skill. 

He  will  soon  make  his  way  with  their  Lordship's 
the  Peers, 

As  his  high  reputation  will  come  to  their  ears, 
And  I'll  warrant  they  won't  shut  their  doors  in 
his  face, 

If  Her  Majesty  makes  him  the  Duke  of  Duke's 
Place. 

Only  think  how 'twould  be  if  they  didn't  give 
way ; 

Consider  what  England  and  Europe  wonld  say : 
The  Commons  and  Lords  their  old  titles  would 
lose, 

This  called  House  of  Christians,  and  that  House 
of  Jews ! 

Then  room  for  Lord  Moses,  ye  proud  Barons, 
yield, 

With  his  crest  on  his  carriage,  and  arms  on  his 
shield, 

And  his  pedigree,  higher  than  Norman's  can 
run, 

And  his  business — which  he  can  entail  on  his 

—Punch,  10  July. 
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From  Titan. 
MY  TUTOR'S  STORY. 
1  HAD  not  seen  my  old  college  tutor  since  I 
left  Magdalen ;  and  that  was  more  years  ago 
than  I  quite  cared  to  remember.    For  mem- 
ory, though  a  luxury,  is  a  sad  one ;  and  its 
melancholy,  if  too  closely  pursued  and  ana- 
lyzed, may  even  degenerate  into  remorse. 
Life,  regarded  as  a  whole,  presents  so  wide  a 
field  for  retrospection,  and  reveals  only  such 
broad  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  estimate  those  impalpable 
gradations  of  progress  and  change,  which, 
stealing  noiselessly  upon  our  footsteps,  result 
in  revolutions  so  extraordinary,  and  by  the 
agency  of  their  silent  influences,  mould  us 
unconciously  to  their  eventual  purpose,  and 
make  us  actually  what  wc  are.  Perceiving 
distinctly  only  those  defined  outlines  and 
salient  features  which  sketch  for  us  the  story 
of  the  past,  we  fail  to  bring  within  the  range 
of  vision  the  specific  details  of  the  vast  pic- 
ture ;  nor  can  we  realize  that  each  more  ob- 
vious combination  was  but  the  aggregate  of 
earnest  momenta,  each  one  charged  with  its 
allotted  function,  its  labor  of  duty  and  love. 
It  is  only  when  considered  under  this  general 
aspect,  that  life  redeems  its  title  to  the  old 
poet's  description,  and  becomes  to  each  of  us 
the  saddest,  sweetest  fable  in  all  the  quaint 
mythology  of  time.    For,  if  a  fragment  is 
severed  from  the  great  idea,  and  thrust  upon 
us  with  all  the  stubborn  minutiae  of  fact  and 
circumstance,  it  is  seldom  that  the  vexed 
heart  can  soothe  its  retrospect  with  even  the 
prevailing  consciousness  of  self-satisfaction. 

It  was  many  vears  then  since  I  had  left 
Magdalen ;  and  during  that  period,  my  des- 
tiny had  led  me  further  and  further  from 
sympathies  and  associations,  once  all-engross- 
ing and  supreme.  Pushed  suddenly  forward, 
without  appeal,  into  the  strong  battle  of  life, 
I  had  buifeted  my  way  with  the  rest ;  and 
when,  after  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  I 
lighted  on  a  breathing  space,  and  looked 


It  was  a  pleasant  time,  an  autumn  lovlier 
than  the  loveliest,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me. 
Warm,  golden  sunshine,  that  might  have  been 
stolen  from  the  heart  of  summer,  alternated, 
with  those  mild,  grey  days  that  come  at  no 
other  season,  and  in  their  sad  and  chastened 
beauty,  might  well  be  called  the  i>oetrv  of 

and 


ay  even  degenerate  into  remorse,  sorrow,  if  they  were  not  so  full  of  love 

peace.    Determined  to  make  the  most  of  my 
"treasure-trove,"  I  eschewed  for  the  most 
part  nil  public  ways  and  means ;  and  wander- 
ing hither  and  thither,  without  any  very  defi- 
nite aim,  though  with  a  decided  northerly 
impulse,  1  found  myself,  towards  the  close  of 
harvest,  not  a  hundred    miles    from  St 
Bridget's.    A  strange  longing  came  over  me 
to  see  my  dear  old  master,  and  shake  him 
by  the  hand;  and  without  stopping  to  be 
casuistical  on  the  question  of  accident  and 
design,  I  started  into  my  new  track.    I  was 
at  onoe  rewarded  so  richly  for  my  sudden 
change  of  route,  that  1  began  to  entertain 
serious  suspicions  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
second  thoughts,  and  to  wonder,  if,  without 
compromising  my  consistency  with  my  impet- 
uous little  Harry  at  home,  I  could  recant  my 
avowed  principles,  and  act  upon  unreasoning 
impulses  for  the  future.    Life  and  nature 
seemed  opening  up  a  new  page  to  me ;  and  I 
pierced  deeper  and  deeper  into  their  secrets 
of  unimagined  loveliness,  and  stole  back  from 
their  immortal  innocence  something  of  the 
freshness  and"  wonder  of  childhood.    I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  a  sensation  more  exquisite 
than  this  blending  of  the  old  instinctive  hap- 
piness with  the  longing  earnestness  of  our 
elder  years ;  we  think  and  see  no  longer  as 
children,  it  is  true,  and  yet  something  of  the 
long-hushed,  passionate  feeling  smites  through 
our  being  with  a  sob  of  joy. 

My  road  lay  for  some  miles  through  the 
enchanting  solitude  of  a  forest,  where  nothing 
but  the  dull  crash  of  a  distant  axe,  or  the 
infrequent  hut  of  the  woodman  recalled  me 
at  intervals  to  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
wound,  I  beheld  myself  a  "grave  and  solemn  ,  identity,  by  asserting  the  vicinity  of  my  fel- 
elderf  with  the  fair,  soft  faces  of  the  little  i  low-men.    There  is  a  species  of  awe,  at  once 


ones  gathering  round  my  knees.  My  inter- 
course with  my  old  college  friends,  always 
fragmentary,  had  necessarily  diminished  rather 
than  increased ;  and  when  the  last  personal 
link  was  broken  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Fox  to 
a  distant  charge  in  the  north,  my  slender 
communication  with  departed  memories  ab- 
ruptly gave  way,  and  thenceforward  ceased 
entirely.  When,  however,  a  few  weeks  of 
priceless  leisure  gave  me,  one  lovely  autumn, 
a  chance  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
something  outide  the  din  and  sadness  of  cities 
I  paid  a  swift  farewell  to  the  great  weary 
Babel,  and  passed  out  once  more  into  the  deep, 
musical  silence  of  fading  woods,  ripe,  waving 
corn,  and  the  soft,  merciful  sky. 


mysterious  and  pleasurable,  in  the  sensation 
of  utter  loneliness,  which  is  simultaneously 
alleviated  and  intensified  by  the  fellowship  of 
nature.  The  dark  rooks  Dapped,  with  their 
hoarse  and  rattling  cry,  round  the  well-known 
suburbs  of  their  airy  cities  ;  and  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest  beat  the  sobbing  note  of 
the  shy  ringdove,  while  the  robin  shook  his 
scarlet'  plumes,  and  filled  the  autumn  woods 
with  music.  Some  of  the  trees  let  fall  their 
golden  leaves  at  every  step  ;  and  the  sturdy 
oaks  dropped  their  russet  acorns  when  the 
wind  sighed.  The  shadows  began  to  gather 
earlv  among  the  thick  boughs,  but  when  I 
got  "out  once  more  under  the  open  sky,  the 
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evening  sun  was  still  shining  on  the  church 
tower  of  St.  Bridget's,  some  half  mile  away. 

Just  where  the  path  emerged  from  the  for- 
est, and  effected  a  junction  with  the  public 
way,  my  curiosity  was  arrested,  and  my  inter- 
est excited  by  coming  suddenly  upon  the  en- 
trance to  a  long  green  avenue  of  beeches, 
leading  apparently  to  one  of  those  fine  old 
manor  houses,  noble  and  dignified  that  are  so 
much  in  keeping  with  the  best  and  simplest 
elements  of  the  national  character.  The 
peculiar  desolation  of  its  aspect  was  what 
surprised  me,  however ;  for  tW  first  glance 
convinced  me,  not  only  that  it  was  unten- 
anted, but  that  many  years  must  have  elapsed 
since  it  had  owned  an  inhabitant.  The  air  of 
desertion  that  possessed  the  place  was  melan- 
choly in  the  extreme.  The  stone  supports  of 
the  heavy  iron  gates  were  ruinous,  and  drop- 
ping to  decay;  and  the  gates  themselves, 
moss-grown  and  eaten  with  rust,  swung 
mournfully  to  and  fro,  and  creaked  as  their 
loose  and  broken  hinges  obeyed  the  evening 
wind.  Long,  rank  weeds  choked  up  the 
slender  ornaments,  and  nettles  climbed 
rudelv  amongst  the  thick  mantling  ivy.  Im- 
pelled by  a  nameless  desire  to  investigate 
further,  I  tied  my  horse  to  the  half-open  gate, 
and  struck  onwards  in  my  desultory  fashion, 
my  feet  marking  the  soft  turf  that  crept  to 
the  roots  of  the  hoary  trees.  The  house 
itself,  though  catching  at  the  moment  the 
clear  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  looked  mourn- 
ful and  deserted  as  I  approached  it;  and  its 
dim,  blinded  windows  gave  back  a  feeble  and 
sorrowful  smile  in  the  deathly  stillness.  The 
birds  hopped  about,  tame  and  fearless ;  the 
brown  hares  leaped  and  scampered  on  the 
uneven  lawn  ;  and  a  pale  owl  that  sat  blink- 
ing his  dim  eyes  in  the  shadow,  spread  his 
heavy  wings  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  made  for 
the  nearest  refuge,  hooting  with  fear.  Some 
relics  of  dainty  garden  flowers,  wild  long  ago, 
were  trailing  at  random  their  slender  branches 
among  dominant  thistles,  and  strewing  their 
fine  blossoms  on  the  common  soil.  In  the 
ruins  of  what  had  been  a  garden,  a  beautiful 
sundial,  of  rich,  old-fashioned  architecture, 
was  silently  and  faithfully  numbering  the  dy- 
ing hours;'  and  as  long  as  the  faint  light  lin- 

Sered  above,  and  fell  on  the  crusted  stone,  its 
ps  breathed  out  the  old  and  earnest  legend 
that  told  men  to  remember  death. 

There  seemed  a  spell  upon  the  place,  and 
as  I  turned  away  half  unwillingly,  I  made  no 
effort  to  resist  the  fascinating  sadness  that 
crept  over  me.  Giving  the  rein  to  my  fancy, 
as  well  as  to  my  steed,  I  pleased  myself,  as  I 
rode  slowly  onwards,  by  weaving  wild  and 
dreamy  scenes  that  might  have  been  enacted 
in  that  strange,  desolate  home.  But  my 
thoughts  were  soon  dissipated,  for  life  and 
man  began  to  assert  themselves  once  more, 


and  a  sweet  drowsy  hum  came  floating  form 
the  village,  defining  itself  as  I  drew  near; 
and,  recalled  at  once  to  my  senses  and  to  the 
object  of  my  journey,  I  began  to  cast  about 
for  the  rectory,  marvelling  how  I  should  light 
upon  my  good  old  friend. 

There  is  not  a  prettier  rectory  in  merry 
England.  I  settled  that  question  in  my  own 
mind  before  it  received  its  final  confirmation 
from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Fox.  Nothing  hut  a 
thick  hawthorn  hedge  parted  the  quiet  garden 
from  that  yet  more  peaceful  enclosure,  where 
the  weary  rested  in  the  shadow  of  the  house 
of  God.  Within,  it  was  a  very  waste  of  ever- 
greens, if  that  word  could  be  applied  to  any 
thing  so  trim  and  well  ordered.  The  glossy 
laurels  swept  the  ground  with  their  low 
branches,  the  tall  hollies  were  already  gay 
with  their  ruddy  clusters,  and  more  beautiful 
still,  the  dark  melancholy  yews  hung  out 
those  exquisite  waxen  berries,  whose  delicate 
crimson  laughs  at  the  Christmas  frost.  A 
profusion  of  rhododendrons  held  out  rich 
promise  for  the  spring ;  and  among  them  all, 
on  the  mossy  turf,  the  low  white  house,  with 
its  eccentric  gables,  and  deep-set,  irregular 
windows,  nestled  like  a  dove.  The  light 
smoke  went  curling  cheerily  to  the  clear  even- 
ing sky,  and  in  the  trelliscd  porch  stood  the 
rector  himself,  watching  his  favorite  swallows, 
who,  still  unwearied,  were  wheeling  and  dart- 
ing in  the  crystal  heaven  at  the  utmost  speed 
of  their  slender  and  fragile  wings.  My  un- 
expected apparition  diverted  him  from  the 
study  of  hirundology,  and  he  advanced  to 
meet  me  with  the  gentle  and  dignified  cour- 
tesy that  was  so  pre-eminently  his  own. 

He  was  scarcely  altered;  1  should  have 
known  him  anywhere.  The  face  was  perhaps 
a  little  calmer,  the  white  hair  a  little  thinner, 
the  figure  a  trifle  more  stooping,  and  that 
was  all.  But  with  myself  I  knew  that  it  was 
very  different,  so  different,  that  I  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  almost  instant  recog- 
nition that  followed  his  ropid  scrutiny,  and 
the  prompt  familiar  greeting,  "  Why,  Wal- 
ter !  is  it  possible  ?  "  took  me  completely  by 
surprise.  u  This  is  more  than  I  expected,  my 
dear  Dr.  Fox,"  said  I,  returning  his  warm 
grasp  with  usury;  "  I  had  as  little  anticipation 
of  being  recognized  before  I  introduced  my- 
self, as  of  being  rejected  afterward:*.  I  quite 
promised  myself  the  triumph  of  a  mystifica- 
tion, but  1  see  you  are  as  hard  to  baffle  as 


ever. 


"  Ah !  you  thought  to  impose  upon 
because  your  hair  is  not  so  biack  as  it 
No,  no ;  I  learned  all  your  laces  by 
and  the  trick  is  not  so  easily  forgotten  as  you 
fancy.  Come  in,  come  in,  and  see  if  you  can 
put  up  with  an  old  bachelor's  welcome." 

The  old  bachelor's  welcome  was  the  warm- 
est I  ever  had.    His  books,  he  taid,  were 
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wife  and  children  and  all ;  but  there  were 
more  than  he  wotted  of  in  the  humbleness  of 
his  heart,  to  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 
He  was  as  rich  and  ripe  a  scholar,  as  he  was 
a  wise  and  loving  man.  Much  study  had 
neither  wearied  his  flesh  nu*  dried  up  his 
spirit;  and  while  his  brilliant  endowment* 
and  intellectual  superiority  commanded  the 
most  profound  and  unequivocal  admiration, 
his  mild  benevolence  and  tender  sympathy 
secured  for  him  a  yet  more  universal  anil 
enviable  affection.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
beings  whom  nothing  can  spoil ;  his  life  was 
the  life  of  a  Christian  scholar  and  gentleman, 
and  his  death  the  death  of  the  righteous,  for 
he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  the  gentle  old  man. 

"  There  is  only  one  drawback  to  my  pleas- 
ure," said  the  rector,  as  he  led  me  round  his 
little  domain  ;  "  you  cannot  see  my  rhododen- 
drons, the  pride  of  my  heart." 

The  low  shrubs  were  planted  out  in  clumps 
upon  the  lawn,  within  the  shelter  of  the  taller 
evergreens,  where  they  bloomed  out  with  the 
first  breath  of  spring,  and  lighted  his  eyes 
with  a  flush  of  delicate  crimson.  We  pleased 
ourselves  with  flowery  visions  for  some  vernal 
future ;  but  alas !  that  dream  will  never  be 
broken,  and  the  rhododendons  now  blush  and 
fade  in  vain. 

We  fell  into  a  long  train  of  inexhaustible  rem- 
iniscences, succeeded  on  his  part  by  a  sequence 
of  affectionate  personal  interrogatories ;  and 
it  was  not  till  I  had  fully  satisfied  his  warm- 
hearted curiosity,  that  I  could  advert  to  the 
subject  of  my  own,  and  proceed  to  catechize 
in  my  turn.  My  questions  were  answered 
with  the  same  genial  alacrity,  till  I  broached 
the  subject  of  the  old  manor-house,  and  then, 
in  a  moment,  his  manner  changed.  A  deep 
sadness  came  over  his  face,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  a  moment;  I  could  almost  have  fan- 
cied to  cover  tears.  But  he  recovered  himself 
immediately,  and  although  his  voice  shook 
somewhat  as  he  replied,  he  did  not  seem  in- 
disposed to  satisfy  my  inquiries. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing  of  its  absolute 
history,"  said  he ;  "  the  real  owners  have  long 
been  absentees.  You  see,  I  am  only  a  natu- 
ralized citizen,  and  if  you  want  a  chronicle  ab 
initio,  you  must  apply  to  the  children  of  the 
soil.  But  your  surmises  are  correct  enough," 
added  he  mournfully ;  "  it  is  twelve  years  since 
the  last  tenant  of  Nethorstoke  died.'* 

«  And  he  had  a  story,"  said  L 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Dr.  Fox,  with  a 
quiet  smile, 44  have  we  not  all  our  story,  if  the 
truth  were  told?  but  you  are  right  again. 
Paul  Lyndhurst  had  a  story,  and  a  sad  one 
too." 

44  Lyndhurst !  not  Lyndhurst  of  Magda- 
len ?  I  interrupted.  44  A  sulky  anchorite  he 
was  in  those  days." 

u  Nay,  are  you  turned  cynic  in  your  old  age, 
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Walter?  Trust  me,  his  heart  was  gentler 
than  your  own.  Speak  needfully,  for  you  did 
not  know  him.  Few  did,  and  he  was  little 
loved,  but  those  who  found  the  treasures  that 
he  hid,  will  scarcely  hear  him  lightly  held; 
and,  Walter,  my  heart  still  bleeds  and  trem- 
bles at  his  name.  You  have  sons,"  continued 
the  old  man  hurriedly,  44  and  they  will  love 
and  honor  you — God  grant  they  may ;  but 
verily,  thev  will  never  be  to  you  half  what 
Paul'  Lyndhurst  was  to  me." 

I  cannot  repeat  the  story  as  I  heard  it ;  all 
that  made  it  so  sad  and  touching  will  be  want- 
ing ;  but  I  must  gather  up  the  broken  threads, 
and  tell  it  as  best  I  may. 

Paul  Lyndhurst  and  his  brother  John  were 
born,  as  the  saying  goes,  with  expectations. 
Their  father  had  inherited  in  earlv  life  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  the  fruit  of  much  patient 
and  devout  labor,  not  his  own ;  and  having 
married  a  fair  young  wife,  whose  penniless  at- 
tractions won  her  small  favor  from  his  ancient 
mother,  he  threw  himself,  in  his  free  careless 
way,  into  the  mere  pleasure  of  existence,  and 
indulged  himself,  without  control,  and  even 
without  consideration,  in  refined  tastes,  intel- 
lectual luxuries,  and  generous  fooleries.  The 
birth  of  his  children  opened  a  new  channel 
for  his  affectionate  susceptibilities,  without 
deepening  his  sense  of  immediate  and  extend- 
ed responsibility  ;  and  his  fatherly  pride  and 
fondness  took  the  same  bent  as  his  previous 
emotions  had  done,  without  the  smallest  per- 
ception on  his  part,  that  he  was  running  a 

Eerilous  course.  Sorrow  came  knocking  at 
is  door  with  a  very  sudden  hand.  When 
John  was  seven  years  old,  and  Paul  but  four, 
their  mother  died,  leaving  a  passionate  mem- 
ory in  the  breast  of  her  elder  child,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  younger,  that  nameless  and  per- 
haps unconscious  sense  of  desolation,  winch 
often  obtains  such  a  mysterious  and  para- 
mount influence  upon  the'early  formation  and 
life-long  development  of  the"  character  and 
sympathies  of  the  motherless.  Her  husband, 
when  he  recovered  from  the  fir^t  stunning 
effects  of  this  heavy  blow,  felt  hopelessly  that 
he  had  lost  his  stay.  His  character  bad  not 
sufficient  energy  to  support  itself,  and  the 
grand  defect  in  his  mental  constitution,  a  tola! 
want  of  moral  courage  and  stability,  laid  him 
open  to  the  attacks  of  unprincipled  persons, 
whose  designs,  if  he  had  the  wit  to  suspect,  he 
had  not  the  wisdom  to  frustrate,  nor  the  firm- 
ness to  repel.  For  a  year  or  two  he  went  on 
in  his  old  way,  the  inherent  deficiency  telling 
upon  him  more  and  more.  There  was  just  a 
sufficient  consciousness  of  impending  danger 
to  make  him  avoid  looking  at  it  steadily ;  and 
when  the  crash  came  at  last,  there  was  no  one 
to  take  him  by  the  hand.  Receiving  from  his 
stern  old  mother  more  blame  than  compas- 
sion, and  more  reproaches  than  sympathy,  he 
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bent  suddenly  under  his  misfortune ;  and  hav- 
ing looked  wearily  into  the  wild  waste  behind 
him,  he  kissed  the  prattling  lips  of  his  little 
children,  prayed  God  to  bless  them,  and  so 
died. 

It  was  not  from  his  mother  that  Francis 
Lyndhurst  had  derived  one  particle  of  his 
generous,  pliant,  and  mobile  nature.  She 
was  one  of  those  painfully  excellent  persons 
whose  alarming  virtue  is  more  repellent  than 
attractive,  calculated  to  inspire  more  respect 
than  sympathy,  and  more  fear  than  love. 
Conscious  of  eternal  rectitude,  she  pursued 
her  unrelenting  way,  and  swept  from  her  path 
not  onlv  the  humane  peccadillos  of  more 
genial  dispositions,  but  all  those  nameless, 
exquisite  charities  that  make  up  so  much  of 
the  sunshine  of  daily  life.  Retaining  in  ad- 
vanced old  age  the  stately  carriage  and  iron 
sinews  of  her  youth,  her  mind  was  yet  more 
unbending  than  her  figure.  Her  understand- 
ing was  strong  but  not  clear ;  she  was  shrewd 
but  not  judicious,  absolutely  destitute  of  tact, 
positive  without  being  consistent,  and  argu- 
mentative rather  than  rational.  Her  princi- 
ples were  prejudices,  and  her  duties  supersti- 
tions ;  for  physical  weakness  she  had  no  sym- 
pathy, because  she  could  not  understand  it ; 
and  of  moral  dereliction  she  was  a  hopeless 
censor.  Her  laws  were  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians;  her  establishment  was 
ordered  with  a  rigid  economy  that  almost 
amounted  to  parsimony;  and  her  solitary 
household  moved  in  its  orbit  like  the  planets 
in  their  spheres. 

To  this  stern  and  loveless  rule  the  little 
brothers  came,  fresh  from  the  freedom  and 
indulgence  of  their  early  home,  to  learn  their 
first  hard  lesson  in  the  world's  school,  to  be 
taught  with  great  plainness  of  speech  that 
they  were  orphans,  and  to  lay  the  deep  but 
bitter  foundations  of  passionate  brotherly  at- 
tachment, silent  fortitude  and  resolute  "self- 
control.  John  was  his  grandmother's  favor- 
ite, for,  like  all  narrow-minded  characters,  she 
was  essentially  partial ;  and  as  her  preference 
proceeded  on' logical  grounds,  and  depended 
first  on  the  incontrovertible  claims  of  primo- 
geniture, and  secondly,  on  the  circumstance 
of  his  Christian  name,  a  reasonable  boy  like 
Paul  had  no  cause  to  complain.  The  little 
fellow's  unpardonable  likeness  to  his  mother 
exercised  an  unfortunate  influence  upon  his 
fates,  and  made  her  at  last  the  victim  of  a 
singular  delusion,  which  led  her  to  separate 
in  fact  the  interests  of  the  brothers,  ana  actu- 
ally, though  not  avowedly,  to  regard  each  as 
the  exclusive  property  and  residue  of  one  pa- 
rent. The  immediate  consequence  was  that 
Paul  gradually  became  more  grave,  silent,  and 
thoughtful,  and  John,  a  generous,  warm- 
hearted little  lad,  proved  but  an  ungrateful 
recipient  of  bounty  which  he  was  required  to 


share  alone.  Many  and  many  a  night,  when 
they  had  escaped  at  last  from  that  cold  and 
ever-watchful  eye,  did  the  poor  orphans  cry 
themselves  to  sleep,  sobbing  into  one  an- 
other's ears,  "  Oh  mamma,  mamma ! "  M  Oh 
papa,  papa ! M 

It  was  very  soon  made  known  to  John,  in  a 
private  conference  with  his  grandmother,  that 
lie  was  to  be  her  residuary  legatee.  She  was 
considerably  surprised  by  the  composure  with 
which  he  received  this  intelligence,  and  prob- 
ably imputed  his  silence  to  her  own  maiestic 
reticence  as  to  particulars.  She  would  not 
have  understood  it  any  better  if  she  had  seen 
them  afterwards  sitting  together  on  their 
crib,  John's  eager,  honest  eyes  flashing  apolo- 
getic fury,  and  seconding  his  indignant  worda 
of  comfort. 

The  epoch  of  school-life,  when  it  came,  waa 
an  intense  relief  to  both  the  boys.  John,  al- 
wavs  practical  and  sensible,  though  not  essen- 
tiafly  clever,  very  honestly  applied  himself  to 
his  labors;  but  his  character  unfolded  much 
more  rapidly  than  his  intellect,  and  Paul, 
though  so  much  his  junior  (in  years  at  least), 
soon  followed,  overtook,  and  passed  him, 
more  to  his  pride  than  his  sorrow.  Paul  in- 
deed was  one  of  those  rare  specimens  of  boy- 
hood, devoted  to  learning  for  its  own  sake, 
regarding  imposed  Rtudy  not  merely  as  the 
imperative  introduction  to  a  noble  and  a  wise 
hereafter,  but  as  a  positive  and  intrinsic  pleas- 
ure ;  and  as  his  mind  enlarged,  and  the  end- 
less vistas  dazzling  with  immortal  light  first 
opened  on  his  vision,  he  began  to  feel  that 
life  was  indeed  worth  living  for, — and  that 
there  were  wells  even  of  earthly  water,  that 
could  assuage,  if  they  did  not  quench,  the 
thirst  of  his  childish  sorrow.  He  grew  in- 
tensely studious,  and  pored  over  his  books  so 
earnestly*  that  his  grandmother  gave  utterance 
to  the  bold  heresy  that  reading  was  one  of 
the  deadly  sins ;  a  conclusion  for  which  she 
found  it  irksome  to  advance  her  premises 
when  closely  pressed  on  the  subject  by  the 
downright  John.  That  wicked  boy  took  great 
delight  in  luring  her  into  an  argument  una- 
wares, when  he  would  carry  on  an  endless 
war  of  words,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  his 
adversary,  and  the  secret  amusement  of  the 
silent  Paul,  who  seldom  ventured  to  question 
orally  her  incoherent  dogmas.  As  may  be 
supjwsed,  she  was  no  bibliomaniac  ;  and,  in- 
deed, her  choice  of  books  was  so  exceedingly 
small  and  select,  that  but  for  the  relics  of 
their  father's  library,  which  in  the  wreck  he 
had  managed  to  secure  to  his  boys,  they  would 
have  been  sadly  at  a  loss.  Paul  perceived 
that  the  sight  of  these  books  made  his  grand- 
mother bitter  on  the  subject  of  literary  pro- 
gress, and  attempted  to  confine  his  perusal  of 
the  treasured  volumes  to  his  own  apartment, 
an  innovation  which  met  with  violent  opposi- 
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tion.  But  John,  who  began  to  have  alarming 
notions  about  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
free-born  Briton,  came  valiantly  to  the  rescue, 
and  gained  his  point,  although  without  much 
ulterior  benefit  to  Paul. 

Being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  great 
public  school,  the  course  of  their  education 
went  on  smoothly  enough,  until  the  question 
of  their  future  destination  im|>ended,  when  a 
serious  division  arose.  John,  though  he  had 
acted  like  a  good,  sensible  boy,  and  gone 
through  his  school  career  with  credit  if  not 
with  honor,  showed  so  great  a  repugnance 
to  a  prolonged  course  of  study,  and  so  great 
a  desire  to  embark  at  once  in  active  life, — 
that  his  grandmother  reluctantly  consented 
to  relinquish  the  fondly-cherished  plan,  which 
with  unaccountable  inconsistency  she  had 
formed,  of  l>estowing  a  university  education 
on  her  darling.  But  John  had  a  harder  tri- 
umph to  achieve  ;  his  heart  was  set  upon  the 
transfer  of  this  coveted  boon  at  least,  to  the 
share  of  the  defrauded  Paul ;  and  so  ear- 
nestly did  he  plead  his  cause,  supporting  his 
own  arguments  with  such  wonderful  oratory, 
and  refuting  hers  with  such  ingenious  and 
glaring  unreason,  that  the  baffled  old  lady 
from  sheer  weariness  gave  way  at  last  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  which  in  no  wise  detracted 
from  the  generous  ecstasies  of  one  grandson, 
or  the  grateful  transports  of  the  other, — al- 
though, unfortunately  for  herself,  she  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  either. 

Paul's  natural  precocity  and  singular  assid- 
uity resulted  in  the  event  of  his  going  to  col- 
lege at  an  unusually  early  age.  This  circum- 
stance rendered  it  peculiarly  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Dr.  Fox,  who  was  first  attracted  by  the  ex- 
treme youth,  and  then  by  the  extraordinary 
proficiency  of  his  pupil.  The  interest  very' 
soon  became  mutual ;  for,  discovering,  with 
his  usual  penetration,  Paul's  peculiar  temper- 
ament and  consequent  disadvantages,  with 
exquisite  tact  and  tenderness  he  sought  the 
sympathies  of  the  proud  and  melancholy  boy, 
surprised  him  into  confidence,  and  drew 
from  him  by  degrees  the  secrets  of  his  deep 
and  passionate  nature.  But  from  that  hour 
Paul  was  another  being.  The  long  craving 
of  his  heart  began  to  be  satisfied,  and  the 
loneliness  of  his  orphanhood  passed  suddenly 
away.  Years,  as  they  glided  by,  only  in- 
creased the  strength  and  fervor  of  this  at- 
tachment ;  and  meanwhile  another  kind  of 
sunshine  was  stealing  into  Paul's  heart. 

The  fame  of  Mrs.  Lyndhurst's  parental 
qualifications  was  not  confined,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  mother  country ;  and  it  was  so 
ordered  that  the  young  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tant relative,  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
his  youth,  was  consigned  to  her  exclusive 
guardianship,  until  such  time  as  she  should 


attain  to  the  years  of  legal  discretion. 
Sorely  pining  on  his  death-bed  for  the  dim 
blue  skies  and  low  green  hills  of  England, 
he  answered  little  to  the  voluble  outcries  of 
the  French  Canadians,  her  mother's  friends, 
and  sent  Adrienne  home.  And  very  capti- 
vating she  was.  Her  genuine  worth  and 
honest  goodness,  brightened  by  an  innocent 
vivacity  that  danced  and  sparkled  in  her  fair 
blue  eyes,  which  yet  could  lie  in  deep  and 
earnest  shadow  beneath  the  calm,  soft  brow, 
and  pensive  lashes  of  golden  brown.  The 
trustee,  alas!  was  unhappily  chosen,  and  the 
poor  child  had  her  own  struggles  with  the 
pride  and  prejudice  of  her  capricious  guar- 
dian. The  brothers  saw  her  from  time  to 
time,  when  they  met  beneath  the  only  roof, 
which,  cold  as  it  was,  bore  for  them  the 
name  of  home.  The  silent  spirit  of  orphan- 
hood first  drew  their  sympathies  together, 
and  the  bond  quickly  strengthened  into  a 
friendship  which  to  Paul  was  something 
more.  He  fed  upon  it,  and  lived  upon  it 
long  in  secret,  and  when  at  last  he  spoke 
Adrienne  trembled  at  her  own  strange  joy. 
No  one  had  the  faintest  foreboding  of  the 
crisis — not  Mrs.  Lyndhurst,  not  John.  The 
grandmother  had  indeed  watched  over  her 
heir  with  silent  and  jealous  vigilance,  but 
perfectly  satisfied  with  regard  to  him,  the 
thought  of  Paul  had  never  so  much  as  crossed 
her  mind.  When  the  truth  burst  upon  her 
in  all  its  enormity,  her  rage  was  dreadful, 
and  with  terrible  violence  she  assailed  the 
two  young  orphans,  who  had  dared  to  whis- 
per to  themselves,  and  to  one  another,  that 
they  wished  to  share  their  loneliness  to- 
gether. 

Paul's  spirit  stirred  within  him ;  the  pale 
student  rose,  and  with  a  sparkle  she  had 
never  seen  in  his  dark  eyes  before,  put  his 
strong  arm  round  Adrienne,  and  told  her  no 
power  should  ever  part  them;  then  taking 
her  gently  from  the  room,  he  turned,  in  his 
calm,  indignant  pride,  to  meet  her  rude  and 
bitter  violence.  But  in  vain  she  poured  on 
him  sarcastic  reproaches  and  angry  menaces. 
He  quietly  received  her  passion,  and  refuted 
her  inconsistencies.  She  charged  him  with 
deceit, hypocrisy, and  ingratitude;  she  drowned 
his  reason  in  invective,  and  met  his  arguments 
with  insult;  but  when  she  so  far  forgot  her- 
self and  him  as  to  taunt  him  with  his  mother's 
poverty,  and  to  insinuate,  with  a  coarseness 
as  false  as  it  was  cruel,  that  his  union  with 
her  had  been  the  ruin  of  her  son  and  Paul's 
father,  his  gallant  heart  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  with  a  word  and  a  look  she  never 
forgot  or  forgave,  terrified  into  silence  an  in- 
solence that  was  never  attempted  again. 

But  though  cowed  for  a  moment,  she  was 
by  no  means  baffled,  and  no  depth  of  mean- 
ness was  too  low  for  her  now.   Finding  him 
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utterly  invulnerable  to  menaces,  arguments,  I 
or  reproaches,  ou  his  own  account,  she  had 
the  horrible  baseness  to  strike  at  him  through 
his  brother,  and  assured  him  with  no  uncer- 
tain threat,  that  the  total  ruin  of  John's 
worldly  prospects  would  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  determined  opposition  to 
her  will.  The  brave  l)oy  bowed  his  head  like 
a  deer  caught  in  the  toils,  and  the  face  of 
his  grandmother,  as  she  looked  at  him,  was 
not  good  to  see. 

"  My  own  darling,"  said  Paul,  as  he  crushed 
all  his  heart  into  his  low  farewell, 41  remember 
it  is  only  for  a  time.  Nothing  but  death  shall 
ever  part  us," 

"  Not  even  that,"  whispered  his  young  love, 
her  tears  falling  on  his  cold  hands.  "  Dear 
Paul,  we  can  wait." 

And  she  did  wait,  and  she  would  have 
waited  longer,  but  her  heart  broke,  and  she 
died;  and  John  knew  nothing  of  it  till  he 
saw  the  reason  fleet  from  Paul's  eyes  over  her 
coffin,  and  the  look  of  terror  in  his  grand- 
mother's face,  when  Bhe  could  not  silence  his 
fever-ravings.  She  having  finished  her  work 
of  mischief,  shortly  went  to  account  fork; 
and  John,  silently  and  irrevocably  making 
over  every  penny  of  her  evil  pelf  to  his 


j  broken-hearted  brother,  settled  him,  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  Dr.  Fox,  at  Nctherstoke, 
where,  after  a  lew  years  of  protracted  bodily 
and  mental  suffering,  gently  and  patiently 
borne,  he  found  his  last  day. ' 

"  "We  buried  him,  by  his  own  desire,  be- 
neath the  chancel-window.  He  wrote  his 
own  epitaph,"  said  the  rector,  rising.  "  It  is 
a  moonlight  night— come,  and  I  will  show 
you  his  tomb." 

The  great  harvest  moon  was  shining  full  on 
the  old  east  window  of  St.  Bridget's  church, 
and  its  cold  light  silvered  the  thick  graves, 
and  fell  on  a  rude  cross  already  muffled  gently 
in  the  creeping  ivy.  The  short  inscription 
was  distinctly  legible— 

P.  L. 

JETAT  26. 

CECINITBPE6;  FEFKLL1T  JCVUM;  CONSOLATCR 
MO  KS. 

The  night  was  very  still  and  balmy,  and 
we  sat  down  upon  a  tombstone  opposite,  in 
strange  passionate  silence,  till  the  letters  one 
by  one  died  out  of  the  moonshine,  and  only 
the  dim  outlines  of  the  memorial  cross  spoke 
mournfully  from  the  deepening  shadow. 


Hkixrtch  "Wilhelm  AuorsT  Von  Ga- 
Gf.rx. — The  attempt  which  the  Germans  made 
after  the  last  French  Revolution  to  gain  a  larger 
measure  of  freedom  failed  not  from  one  cause, 
but  from  many  causes.  It  was  too  much  a 
mere  tumult  excited  bv  the  Gallic  effervescence, 
and  it  was  complicated  hy  the  abstractions  and 
hampered  by  the  pedantries  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  so  prone.  Time  was  wasted  in  assail- 
ing and  carrying  numerous  unimportant  points, 
when  a  few  bold,  decisive  strokes  might  have 
secured  victory.  There  was  a  childish  extrava- 
gance of  speech  just  in  the  degree  of  the  feeble 
and  irresolute  action.  Enough  was  said  and 
done  to  alarm  the  timid  and  to  irritate  the  pow- 
erful, but  not  enough  to  convince  the  wavering, 
and  to  rouse  the  deeper  heart  of  the  nntion. 
The  Germans  are,  to  a  greater  extent  even  than 
the  English,  by  nature  and  hy  habit  conserva- 
tive. Reform  then  must  come  to  them  in  pro- 
portions the  vastest,  and  in  shape  the  most  or- 
ganic and  living,  before  they  can  abandon  the 
fashion  of  existence  and  the'faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  must,  therefore,  be  preached  to  them 
by  some  strong  German  soul  as  conservative  by 
nature  and  by  habit  as  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men. This  explains  Luther's  success.  Luther 
was  no  innovator,  no  wild,  insurrectionary  spirit. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  Old,  and  he  strovj  sim- 


to  sweep  away  the  corruptions  by  which  the 
Old  was  defaced.  Uc  became  an  iconoclast  in 
aspiring  to  be  a  restorer ;  it  was  still  never  his 
desire  or  delight  to  be  a  breaker  of  idols  only. 
Now,  it  may  be  that  ten  years  ago  Germany 
was  not  ripe  for  freedom ;  it  may  be  that  we 
have  not  to  look  for  the  source  of  signal  and 
ridiculous  disaster  further  than  that  one  fact; 
but  assuredly,  whatever  of  genuine  the  move- 
ment had  in  It  was  lost  for  want  of  some  leader 
of  the  Luther  stamp.  The  most  prominent  and 
influential  personage  was  Gagern,  who  had  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  Luther  breadth,  earnest- 
ness, sagacity,  pertinacity,  and  valor.  Granting 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  question,  tho 
purity  of  Gagcrn's  patriotism,  we  must  dispute 
his  claim  to  commanding  political  ability.  There 
is  a  good  deal  in  him  of  tho  dilettante,  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  doctrinaire.  Partly  he  plaved 
with  politic!,  and  partly  he  entered  the  political 
field  with  the  temper*  and  the  crotchets  of  a 
Necker  or  a  Guizot.  The  position,  however, 
which  he  for  a  brief  season  occupied,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  disinterestedness  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fertile  and  energetic  capacity,  he  there- 
in displayed",  render  his  career  worthy  of  fuller 
rec  ord  than  it  has  yet  received.— Pari  of  an  Ar- 
ticle in  The  Critic. 
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THE  END  OF  FORDYCE,  BROTHERS. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  always 
loved  the  City — taking  a  strange  delight  in 
wandering  up  and  down  its  busy  streets, 
elbowing  its  merchants  in  their  favorite 
gathering-places,  and  listening  to  the  marvel- 
lous histories  of  many  of  its  greatest  money- 
makers. I  like  these  men,  perhaps,  because 
I  am  not  of  them.  I  am  of  that  listless,  aim- 
less, dreamy  nature,  which  could  not  make 
money  if  it  tried.  The  most  promising  en- 
terprise would  wither  under  my  touch.  Few 
are  the  guineas  in  my  pocket  that  I  can  call 
my  own,  but  I  am  well  content,  and  no 
feeling  of  envy  arises  in  my  mind  as  I  listen 
to  the  musical  clinking  of  coin  that  comes 
from,  the  open  doors  of  the  rich  banking- 
houses. 

My  most  frequent  haunt  is  an  old  nook 
in  the  heart  of  the  City,  which,  although  now 
thrown  open  as  a  public  thoroughfare,  must 
have  been,  in  former  times,  the  private  garden 
of  some  wealthy  merchant's  mansion.  The 
entrance  is  under  a  low  archway,  built  with 
bricks  of  the  deepest  purple  red,  and  over 
the  archway,  in  a  white  niche,  stands  a  short, 
weather-beaten  figure  of  a  man,  cut  in  stone, 
in  a  costume  of  a  former  age.  Passing  over 
the  well-worn  pavement  through  the  arch, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  small  quadrangle  con- 
taining that  rarest  of  all  things  in  these  mod- 
ern days — a  city  garden.  Small  care  docs  it 
now  receive,  because  no  one  can  claim  it  as 
his  own.  The  ground  is  black  and  hard — 
the  yellow  gravel  having  long  since  been 
trodden  out — and  the  chief  vegetation  which 
it  boasts  are  two  large  chcsnut  trees,  that 
seem  to  gain  in  breadth  and  vigor  as  the 
years  roll  on.  A  few  drooping  flowers  in  one 
comer,  show  that  some  town-bred  hand  is 
near,  fond  of  the  children  of  the  country, 
though  little  versed  in  their  nature  and  their 
ways.  Under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  trees 
stands  an  old  wooden  seat,  chipped  in  many- 
places,  and  rudely  carved  with  names  and 
dates.  Sitting  on  this  bench,  and  looking 
before  you  to  the  other  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, the  eye  rests  upon  a  short  passage 
running  under  wooden  arches,  like  an  aisle  in 
the  old  Flemish  F.xchange  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  On  the  face  of  the  brickwork 
dwelling  surmounting  lhe«e  arches  (now 
turned  into  offices)  is  fixed  a  rain- washed 
sun-dial,  and  over  this  is  a  small  weathercock 
turret  that  at  one  time  contained  a  bell. 


Any  time  between  twelve  o'clock  and  four, 
I  may  be  found  seated  upon  that  old  bench 
under  the  tree.  Sometimes  I  bring  a  book, 
and  read ;  sometimes  I  sit  in  listless  repose, 
repeopling  the  place  with  quaintly-dressed 
shadows  of  the  old  stout-hearted  merchants 
of  the  past.  I  seldom  have  more  than  one 
companion.  Under  the  archway,  and  along 
the  passage,  busy  men  pass  to  and  from 
their  work  the  whole  day  long,  but  they  are 
too  much  occupied,  or  too  anxious,  to  give  a 
moment's  glance  at  the  garden,  or  to  linger 
by  the  way.  My  only  fellow-visitor  is  an  old 
clerk,  whose  years  must  have  numbered 
nearly  ninety,  but  whose  memory  is  clear  and 
strong,  although  his  body  is  bent  with  age. 
He  is  a  kind  of  pensioner  connected  with  the 
place,  and  is  the  owner  of  the  few  faded 
flowers  in  the  corner  of  the  ground,  which  he 
tends  with  his  own  hands.  For  eighty  long, 
weary  years  he  has  lived  in  these  old  build- 
ings, never  having  been  out  of  the  City  fur- 
ther than  Newington  fields.  Here  he  was 
born,  and  here,  when  the  appointed  time 
shall  come,  within  sound  of  the  familiar  bells, 
and  the  familiar  footsteps  of  the  money- 
makers trampling  over  his  head,  he  will  drop 
into  a  City  grave. 

From  the  day  when  I  ven turned  to  give 
him  some  advice  about  the  management  of  a 
lilac  bush,  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  he 
came  and  sat  by  my  side,  pouring  into  my 
willing  ear  all  the  stories  that  he  knew  about 
the  old  houses  that  surrounded  us.  He  soon 
found  in  me  a  sympathetic  listener,  who 
never  interrupted  or  wearied  of  his  narratives 
—the  stories  of  a  memory  which  extends 
over  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  of 
time. 

At  one  corner  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  part 
of  the  building  with  several  long,  dark,  nar- 
row, dusty  windows,  closely  shut  up  with 
heavy  oaken  shutters,  scarcely  visible  through 
the  dirt  upon  the  glass.  None  of  the  panes 
are  broken,  like  those  of  a  house  in  chan- 
cery, but  its  general  gloomy,  ruined  appear- 
ance would  assuredly  have  given  it  up  as  a 
prey  to  destruction,  if  it  had  not  been  in  its 
present  secluded  position.  Its  dismal  aspect 
excited  my  interest,  and  I  obtained  from  my 
companion  his  version  of  its  story. 

I  give  it  in  his  own  person,  though  not  ex- 
actly in  his  own  words. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  two 
brothers  were  in  business  in  these  houses  as 
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general  merchants,  whose  names  were  James  I  of  his  age.  He  might  have  been  fifteen, — he 
and  Robert  Fordyce.  They  were  quiet,  mid-  might  have  been  thirty.  His  face,  at  times, 
die-aged,  amiable  gentlemen,  tolerably  rich,  j  looked  old  and  careworn,  at  others,  smiling 
honorable  in  their  dealings  affable  and  benev-  .  and  young,  but  there  was  sometimes  a  vacant 


olent  to  their  servants,  as  I  found  during  the 
few  years  that  I  was  in  their  employment. 
Their  transactions  were  large,  and  their  cor- 
respondents very  numerous ;  but,  although 


calculating,  insincere  expression  in  his  eye, 
that  was  not  pleasant.  He  made  no  friends 
in  the  place, — none  sought  him,  none  did 
he  seek, — and  I  do  not  think  he  was  liked 


they  must  have  been  constantly  receiving  in-  enough  by  any  of  the  clerks  to  be  made  the 
formation,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  that  would  subject  of  those  little  pleasantries  that  are 
have  been  valuable  to  them  in  speculations  usually  indulged  in  at  every  office.  They  had 
on  the  stock-market,  they  never,  to  the  best  probably  detected  his  ability  and  ambition, 
of  my  knowledge,  made  use  of  it  for  that .  and  they  already  feared  him. 
purpose,  but  confined  their  attention  strictly  J  I  thought  at  one  time  I  was  prejudiced 
to  their  trade.  This  building  was  not  divided  j  against  him,  because  I  had  been  the  chance 
then  as  you  see  it  now.  In  that  corner !  instrument  of  •  bringing  him  to  the  place, 
which  is  closed  up  were  our  counting-houses, 
the  private  room  of  the  two  brothers  being 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  rest  of  the  square 
was  used  as  warehouses,  except  the  side  over 
the  arches,  and  that  was  set  apart  as  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  the  partners,  who  lived 
there  together,  one  being  a  bachelor,  and  the 
other  a  widower  without  children.  I  was 
quite  a  young  man  at  this  time,  but  I  remem- 
ber every  thing  as  distinctly  as  if  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  I  am  speaking  about,  instead 
of  seventy  years  ago.  I  have,  perhaps,  a 
strong  reason  for  my  sharpened  memory — 
I  consider  myself  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  firm  of  Fordyce,  Brothers, 
through  an  accident  resulting  from  my  care- 
lessness.  One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Post- 
office  with  a  letter  directed  to  a  firm  in  Ant- 
werp with  whom  we  had  large  dealings.  I 
dropped  it  on  the  way.  It  contained  a  bank 
draft  for  a  large  amount,  and  although  every 
search  Mas  made  for  it  that  afternoon  and 
evening,  it  was  without  success.  The  next 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  it  was  brought 
to  our  counting-house  by  a  rather  short  young 
man  of  singular  though  pleasing  aspect, 
named  Michael  Armstrong.  He  had  a  long 
interview  with  the  elder  partner,  Mr.  James 
Fordyce,  in  the  private  room,  and  what 
transpired  we  never  exactly  knew ;  but  the 
result  was,  that  from  that  hour  Michael 
Armstrong  took  his  seat  in  our  office  as  the 
junior  clerk. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  our 
new  companion,  and  I  used  them  to  the  best 


and  because  hia  presence  constantly  reminded 
me  of  a  gross  act  of  carelessness,  that  had 
brought  down  upon  me  the  only  rebuke  I 
ever  received  from  my  employers.  But  I 
found  out  too  well  afterwards,  that  my  esti- 
mate of  his  character  was  correct — more  cor- 
rect than  that  of  my  fellow-clerks,  many  of 
whom  were  superior  to  me  in  education  and 
position,  though  not  in  discernment. 

My  constant  occupation — when  I  was  not 
actively  employed  in  the  duties  of  the  office 
— was  watching  Michael  Armstrong ;  and  I 
soon  convinced  myself,  that  every  thing  he 
did  was  the  result  of  deep,  quick,  keen,  and 
selfish  calculation.  I  felt  that  the  bringing 
back  of  the  letter  was  not  the  result  of  any 
impulse  of  honesty,  but  of  a  conviction  that 
it  was  safer  and  more  profitable  to  do  so, 
coupled  with  a  determination  to  make  the 
most  of  his  seeming  virtue.  What  the  elder 
Mr.  Fordyce  gave  him,  I  never  knew  ;  but  I 
judge  from  his  liberal  character  that  it  waa 
something  considerable ;  and  I  know  that 
when  Michael  Armstrong  took  his  place  in 
our  counting-house,  he  was  only  doing  that 
which  he  had  willed  to  do  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  he  had  opened  the  lost  letter,  and 
ascertained  the  firm  from  whom  it  was  sent. 
There  was,  at  times,  something  fearfully,  aw- 
fully fascinating  in  watching  the  silent,  steady 
working  of  a  will  like  his,  and  to  see  it 
breaking  down  in  its  progress  every  barrier 
opposed  against  it,  whether  erected  by  God 
or  man;  others  saw  it,  and  watched  it,  like 
me,  and  were  equally  dazzled  and  paralyzed, 
of  my  ability.    His  appearence  was  much  in4    Michael  Armstrong  affected  to  be  some- 


his  favor,  and  he  had  a  considerable  power 
of  making  himself  agreeable  when  he  thought 
proper  to  use  it.    It  was  impossible  to  judge 


what  deaf— I  say  affected,  for  I  have  good 
to  believe  that  the  infirmity  was  put 
to  aid  him  in  developing  hia  many 
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schemes.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  |  clerks,  his  losses  or  his  gains ;  and  never 
day,  he  acted  as  private  secretary  of  the  j  neglected  his  mechanical  duties,  although  he 
two  brothers,  sitting  in  one  corner  of  their  i  must  have  been  much  troubled  mind  at 
large  room,  by  that  window  on  the  ground-  times,  by  the  operations  he  was  conducting 
floor  to  the  left,  which  is  now  closed  up,  secretly  out  of  doors. 


Although  not  a  favorite  with  the  clerks, 
he  became  a  favorite  with   the  partners. 


like  all  the  others  in  that  portion  of  the 
building. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  firm  were '  There  was  no  undue  partiality  exhibited  to- 
often  in  the  receipt  of  early  and  valuable  wards  him  for  they  were  too  scrupulously  just 
intelligence,  which  they  used  for  the  legiti-  for  that, — but  his  remarkable  business  apti- 
mate  purposes  of  their  trade,  but  never  for  tude,  his  care  and  industry,  his  manners,  and 
speculations  in  the  stock-market.  A  good  probably  his  supposed  infirmity,  brought  im- 
deal  of  our  business  lay  in  corn  and  sugar, '  mediately  before  them,  every  hour  in  the  day 
and  the  information  that  the  brothers  got,  by  his  position  as  private  secretary,  had  a 
enabled  them  to  make  large  purchases  and  natural  influence,  and  met  with  adequate 
sales  with  greater  advantage.    Sometimes  reward. 


special  messengers  came  with  letters,  some- 
time* pigeon  expresses,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days.  Whatever  words  dropped  from 
the  partners'  table— (and  they  dropped  with 
less  reserve,  as  there  was  only  a  half-deaf 
secretary  in  the  room) — were  drunk  in  by 


In  this  way  five  years  passed  qjuietly 
enough,  to  all  outward  appearance;  but 
Michael  Armstrong  was  working  actively  and 
desperately  beneath  the  surface,  and  biding 
his  time. 

In  those  upper  rooms  to  the  right,  exactly 


that  sharp,  calm,  smiling,  deceitful  face  at  the  ;  facing  our  counting-houses,  lived  an  old  clerk, 

window.    But,  perhaps,  his  greatest  oppor-  named  Barnard,  with  one  child,  a  daughter, 

tunity  was  during  the  opening  of  the  morn-  named  Esther.   The  place  was  a  refuge  pro- 

ing  letters, — many  of  them  valuable,  as  com-  vided  for  an  old  and  faithful,  poor,  and  nearly 

ing  from  important  correspondents  abroad,  worn-out  servant  of  the  house ;  and  the  salary 

Michael  Armstrong's  duty  was  to  receive  the  he  received  was  more  like  a  pension,  for  his 

key  of  the  strong-room  from  the  partners,  presence  was  never  required  in  the  office, 


when  they  came  to  business  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  prepare  the  books  for  the  clerks 


except  when  he  chose  to  render  it.  The 
daughter  superintended  the  home  of  the  two 


in  the  outer  offices.  This  strong-room  was  brothers,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  lived 
just  at  the  back  of  Mr.  James  Fordj  ce's  upon  the  premises  in  those  rooms  over  the 
chair,  and  as  he  opened  the  most  important  arches. 


correspondence,  reading  it  to  his  brother, 
who  rested  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  there 
mu|  have  been  a  sharp  eye  and  a  sharper 

ear  watching  through  the  crevices  of  the  iron  large,  dark,  thoughtful  eyes.  Her  manners 
door  behind  them.  The  next  duty  that  fell  were  quiet  and  timid,  the  natural  result  of  a 
to  Michael  Armstrong,  after  the  letters  were  life  spent  chiefly  within  these  red-bricked 


Esther  Barnard,  at  this  time,  was  not  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age;  rather  short  in 
figure ;  very  pretty  and  interesting,  with 


read  and  sorted,  was,  to  take  any  drafts  that 
might  be  in  them  to  the  bankers,  and  bring 
back  the  cash-box,  which  was  always  depos- 
ited there  for  safety  overnight.    This  journey 


walls,  in  attendance  upon  an  infirm  father, 
and  two  old  merchants.  She  went  out  very 
seldom,  except  on  Sundays  and  Wednesday 
evenings,  and  then  onlv  to  that  old  city 


gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  church  just  beyond  the  gateway,  whose  bells 

information  that  he  had  gathered,  and  he  lost  are  ringing  even  now.    In  the  summer-time, 

no  time  in  doing  so.    Of  course,  we  never  after  business-hours,  she  used  to  bring  her 

knew  exactly  what  he  did,  or  how  he  did  it ;  work  and  sit  upon  this  bench,  under  this  tree; 

but  we  guessed  that  through  some  agent,  and  in  winter  her  favorite  place,  while  her 

with  the  money  that  Mr.  James  Fordyce  had  father  was  dozing  over  the  fire  in  a  deep 

given  him  when  he  brought  back  the  letter,  leathern  chair,  was  in  the  dark  recesses  of 


he  made  purchases  and  sales  in  the  stock- 
market,  with  more  or  less  success.  He  never 
altered  in  his  manner  or  appearance ;  never 
betrayed  by  word  or  signs  to  any  of  the 


that  long  window,  in  the  corner  of  their 
sitting-room,  overlooking  the  garden.  She 
was  very  modest  and  retiring,  never  appear- 
ing more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  dur- 
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ing  the  day  ;  but  for  all  her  care,  many  a  busy 
pen  was  stopped  in  the  office  as  her  small, 
light  form  flitted  rapidly  under  the  arched 
passage;  and  many  an  old  heart  sighed  in 
remembrance  of  its  bygone  youthful  days, 
while  many  a  young  heart  throbbed  with 
something  more  of  hope  and  love. 

The  one  who  saw  her  most  was  Michael 
Armstrong.  His  duty,  every  night,  was  to 
lock  up  the  warerooms  and  counting-houses, 
rendering  the  keys  to  old  Barnard,  who 
placed  them  in  the  private  apartments  of  the 
two  brothers.  Since  the  old  clerk's  bodily 
weakness  had  increased,  this  task  was  con- 
fided to  his  daughter,  who  executed  it  timidly 
at  first,  gaining  courage,  however,  by  degrees, 
until,  at  last,  she  came  to  consider  it  a  part 
of  the  day's  labor,  even  pleasant  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Whether  Michael  Armstrong  ever 
really  loved  Esther  Barnard  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  I  have  to  judge  him  heavily  enough 
in  other  and  greater  matters,  and  I  am.there- 
fore,  loth  to  6uspect  him  in  this.  He  had  no 
faith,  no  hope,  no  heart — nothing  but  brain, 
brain,  ceaseless  brain  ;  and  small  love,  that  I 
have  found,  ever  came  from  a  soul  like  this. 
What  he  thought  and  meant  was  always 
hidden  behind  the  same  calm,  smiling  mask — 
the  same  thoughtful,  deceptive,  even  beautiful 
face.  He  used  his  appearance  as  only  another 
instrument  to  aid  him  in  his  designs,  and  he 
seldom  used  it  in  vain.  Esther's  love  for 
Michael  Armstrong  was  soon  no  secret  to  the 
whole  house,  and  many,  while  they  envied 
him,  sincerely  pitied  her,  though  they  could 
scarcely  give  a  reason  for  so  doing.  The  part-  j 
ners,  however — especially  Mr.  James  Fordyce 
—looked  with  favor  upon  the  match;  but, 
from  some  cause,  her  father,  old  Barnard,  felt 
towards  it  a  strange  repugnance.  It  may 
have  been  that  there  was  some  selfish  feeling 
at  the  bottom  of  his  opposition — some  natu- 
ral and  pardonable  disinclination  to  agree  to 
an  union,  that  threatened  to  deprive  him  in 
his  sickness  and  his  old  age  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter who  was  both  his  companion  and  his 
nurse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  would  not  fix 
any  definite  time  for  the  marriage,  although 
for  his  daughter's  sake,  he  did  not  prohibit 
the  visits  of  him  upon  whom  her  heart  was 
bestowed.    Michael  Armstrong  did  not  press 

st  then  for  a  more  favorable  determination, 
and,  for  this  reason,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
he  had  obtained  his  object — an  excuse  for  being 
upon  the  premises  nnsuspectcd  after  the  busi- 


ness hours  of  the  day  were  over.  I  never  knew 
him  to  allow  his  will  to  be  opposed,  and  I 
must,  therefore,  conclude,  that  in  this  instance 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  ground  that  had  been 
gained.  Esther,  too,  was  happy — happy  in 
her  confidence  and  pure  affection — happy  in 
the  presence  of  him  she  loved — happy  in  be- 
ing powerless  to  penetrate  behind  the  stony, 
cruel,  selfish  mask,  that,  in  her  trusting  eyes, 
seemed  always  lighted  up  with  love  and 
truth. 

In  this  way,  the  daily  life  went  on  for  sev- 
eral months.  Michael  Armstrong,  by  care — 
unceasing  care — perseverance,  and  talent, 
rose,  day  by  day,  in  the  respect  and  estima- 
tion of  the  partners.  Much  was  entrusted 
to  him  ;  and  although  he  was  not  visibly  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  his  seniors,  he  was 
still  the  confidential  clerk;  and  the  one  in 
whom  was  centred  the  management  of  the 
banking  and  financial  transactions  of  the 
house.  We  presumed — for  we  knew  noth- 
ing then — that  he  was  still  working  stealthily 
on  the  information  that  he  gathered  in  the 
partners'  room ;  and  which  his  new  position, 
more  than  ever,  gave  him  opportunities  of 
using.  It  was  a  busy  time  for  speculation 
about  this  period.  Fortunes  were  made  and 
lost  by  stock-gambling,  in  a  day ;  and  Michael 
Armstrong  with  his  active,  calculatimg  brain, 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  templing  stream 
to  rush  by  without  plunging  into  it. 

Our  firm  had  an  important  branch  house 
at  Liverpool,  through  which  it  conducted  its 
shipping-trade  with  America.  Every  six 
months  it  was  the  custom  of  one  of  the 
partners — either  Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Robert 
— to  go  down  and  pay  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
this  house,  a  task  that  usually  occupied  ten  or 
twelve  days.  Mr.  James  Fordyce,  about  this 
time,  took  his  departure  one  morning  for 
Liverpool,  leaving  his  brother  Robert  in 
charge  of  the  London  affairs.  I  can  see  them 
even  now,  shaking  hands,  outside  that  old 
gateway,  before  Mr.  James  stepped  into  the 
family  coach  in  which  the  brothers  always 
posted  the  journey.  Michael  Armstrong  was 
gliding  to  and  fro  with  certain  required 
papers — unobtrusive,  but  keen  and  watchful. 
As  the  coach  rolled  away  up  the  narrow 
street,  Mr.  James  looked  out  of  the  window 
just  as  bis  brother  had  turned  slowly  back 
under  the  archway.  It  was  the  last  he  ever 
saw  of  him,  alive. 
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For  several  days  after  Mr.  James  Fordyce's  I  to  her  gentle  inquiries,  as  they  entered  the 
departure,  every  thing  went  on  as  before.  He  house  together,  he  said  he  was  merely  tired 
started  on  a  Friday,  with  a  view  of  breaking  with  the  extra  labor  he  had  undergone,  con- 


the  long,  tedious  journey,  by  spending  the 
Sunday  with  some  friends  in  Staffordshire. 
On  the  following  Wednesday,  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  a  pigeon-express  arrived 
from  Liverpool,  bearing  a  communication  in 
his  handwriting,  which  was  taken  in  to  Mr. 
Robert  Fordyce  in  the  private  mom.  No 
one  in  the  office — except,  doubtless,  Michael 
Armstrong— knew  for  many  days  what  that 
short  letter  contained  ;  but  we  knew  too  well 
what  another  short  letter  conveyed,  which  was 
placed  in  melancholy  haste  and  silence  the 
next  morning  under  the  pigeon's  wing,  and 
started  back  to  Liverpool.  This  was  in  Michael 
Armstrong's  handwriting. 

Mr.  James  Fordyce,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Liverpool,  had  found  their  manager  com- 
mitted to  large  purchases  in  American  pro- 


sequent  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
from  Mr.  James  Fordyce,  and  his  natural 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Robert  Fordyce's  habits — as,  indeed, 
the  habits  of  both  the  brothers — were  very 
simple.  He  walked  for  two  hours  during  the 
evening,  from  six  o'clock  to  eight,  and  then 
read  until  nine,  at  which  time  he  took  a  light 
supper,  consisting  of  a  small  roll  and  a  glass 
of  milk  ;  which  was  always  brought  to  him  by 
Esther,  who  left  the  little  tray  upon  the  table 
by  the  side  of  his  book,  and  wished  him  good 
night  until  the  morning.  She  then  returned 
to  Michael  Armstrong,  on  the  nights  he  visited 
her,  to  sit  until  the  clock  of  the  neighboring 
church  struck  ten,  at  which  hour  she  let  him 
out  at  the  gate,  and  retired  to  rest. 

On  the  night  in  question,  she  had  placed 


duce  without  the  knowledge  of  his  principals, !  the  same  simple  supper  ready  upon  her  table; 


in  the  face  of  a  market  that  had  rapidly  and 
extensively  fallen.  This  gentleman's  anxiety 
to  benefit  his  employers  was  greater  than  his 
prudence ;  and,  while  finding  that  he  had 
made  a  fearful  error,  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  communicate  it  to  London,  although  every 
hour  rendered  the  position  more  ruinous. 

Mr.  James  Fordyce,  after  a  short  and  anxious  j  the  passage.  She  again  asked  him  anxiously 
investigation,  sent  a  dispatch  to  his  brother,  <  if  he  was  ill,  and  his  answer  was  as  before ; 


and,  after  retiring  for  a  few  momenta  to  her 
room,  to  leave  her  hat  and  cloak,  she  returned, 
and  took  the  tray  to  Mr.  Robert's  apartments. 
She  did  not  notice  Michael  Armstrong  par- 
ticularly before  she  went ;  but,  when  she  came 
back,  she  found  him  standing  by  the  open 
doorway,  looking  wildly  and  restlessly  into 


for  a  sum  of  many  thousands  of  pounds, — an 
amount  as  great  as  the  house  could  command 
upon  ?o  sudden  an  emergency.  This  money 
was  to  be  forwarded  by  special  messenger, 
without  an  hour's  delay,  in  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land draft :  nothing  less  would  serve  to 
extricate  the  local  branch  from  its  pressing 
difficulty,  and  save  the  firm  from  heavier 
loss.  The  letter  arrived  on  the  Wednesday, 
after  the  banks  had  closed,  and  when  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  following  morning. 
In  the  meantime,  in  ail  probability,  Michael 
Armstrong  received  instructions  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  available  resources  of  the 
firm. 

That  evening,  about  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
when  Esther  Barnard  returned  from  church, 
she  found  Michael  Armstrong  waiting  for  her 
at  the  gateway.  He  seemed  more  thoughtful 
and  absent  than  usual ;  and  his  face,  seen  by 
the  flickering  light  of  the  street  oil-lamp  (it 
was  an  October  night),  had  the  old,  pale, 
anxious  expression  that  I  have  before  alluded 
to.    Esther  thought  he  was  ill ;  but,  in  reply 
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adding,  that  he  thought  he  had  heard  her 
father's  voice,  calling  her  name,  but  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

They  sat  for  some  little  time  together  over 
the  fire.  Michael  Armstrong  would  not  take 
any  supper,  although  pressed  by  Esther  to 
do  so.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  some 
hidden  thought,  and  he  appeared  as  if  en- 
gaged in  listening  for  some  expected  sound. 
In  this  way  passed  about  half  an  hour,  when 
Esther  thought  she  heard  some  distant  groans, 
accompanied  by  a  noise,  like  that  produced  by 
a  heavy  body  falling  on  the  ground.  Esther 
started  up  ;  and  Michael  Armstrong,  who  had 
heard  the  noise  too,  immediately  suggested 
the  probable  illness  of  her  father.  Esther 
waited  not  for  another  word,  but  ran  to  his 
apartment,  to  find  him  sleeping  calmly  in  his 
bed.  On  her  return  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
to  the  room  she  had  just  left,  she  found 
Michael  Armstrong  entering  the  doorway 
with  the  light.  He  said  he  had  been  along 
the  passages  to  make  a  search,  but  without 
finding  anything.  He  appeared  more  corn- 
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posed,  and  advised  her  to  dismiss  the  matter  J  the  room,  was  Michael  Armstrong,  calm, 


from  her  mind.  They  sat  together  more 
cheerfully  for  the  next  half  hour,  until  the 
ten  o'clock  bells  sounded  from  the  neighbor- 
ing church,  when  she  went  with  him  across 
the  garden  to  the  gate.  The  customary  kiss 
was  given  at  the  door,  and  the  customary 
laugh  and  good  night  received  from  the  old 
private  watchman  parading  the  street ;  but 
Esther  Barnard,  as  she  locked  the  wicket, 
and  walked  across  the  garden  again  to  her 
own  room,  felt  a  heavy-hearted  foreboding  of 
some  great  sorrow  that  was  about  to  fall  upon 
her.  Her  prayers  that  night  were  longer  than 
usual,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping 
before  she  went  to  sleep. 

Meantime,  the  lamp  in  Mr.  Robert  For- 
dyce's  apartment  (the  second  window  from 
the  sun-dial)  burnt  dimly  through  the  night, 
and  died  out  about  the  break  of  day.  Its 
master  had  died  some  hours  before. 

In  the  morning  the  porters  opened  the 
place  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the  full  tide  of 
business  again  set  in.  One  of  the  earliest, 
but  not  the  earliest,  to  arrive  was  Michael 
Armstrong.  His  first  inquiry  was  for  Mr. 
Robert  Fordyce,  who  was  generally  in  his 
private  room  to  open  the  Tetters,  and  give  out 
the  keys.  He  had  not  been  seen.  An  hour 
passed,  and  then  the  inquiry  was  extended  to 
the  dwelling-house.  Michael  Armstrong  saw 
Esther,  and  begged  her  to  go  and  knock  at 
Mr.  Robert's  door.  She  went,  slowly  and 
fearfully,  knocked,  and  there  was  no  answer. 
Knocked  again  with  the  same  result.  The 
alarm  now  spread,  that  something  serious 
had  happened.  Esther  retired  tremblingly 
with  her  forebodings  of  the  night  more  than 
half  realised,  while  the  clerks  came  up,  and, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  broke  open  the 
door. 

A  room  with  a  close  and  slightly  chemical 
smell;  the  blinds  still  down;  an  oil-lamp 
that  had  burnt  out ;  a  book  half  open  upon 
the  table  ;  a  nearly  empty  tumbler  that  con- 
tained milk;  a  roll  untouched;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Fordyce,  lying  dead,  doubled  up  on 
the  floor  near  a  couch,  the  damask  covering  of 
which  he  had  torn-  and  bitten.  On  the  table, 
near  the  tumbler  was  a  small,  screwed-up 
paper,  containing  some  of  the  poison  from 
which  he  had  died  ;  and  near  to  this  was  a 
letter  directed,  somewhat  tremblingly,  in  his 
own  handwriting  to  his  brother,  Mr.  James. 

One  of  the  earliest,  but  not  the  earliest  in 


dignified,  and  collected.  Though  far  younger 
than  many  others,  he  took  the  lead  naturally 
and  firmly,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  nerve 
or  inclination  to  dispute  his  authority.  Esther 
stood  anxiou&ly  amongst  the  crowd  at  the 
door  looking  on  with  her  whole  soul 
through  her  eyes. 

Michael  Armstrong  took  up  the  letter  upon 
the  table.  It  was  unsealed.  He  opened  it, 
and  read  in  a  clear,  firm  voice,  the  short  and 
painful  statement  it  contained.  Mr.  Robert 
Fordyce  confessed  to  his  brother  that  for 
some  time  he  had  largely  appropriated  the 
funds  of  the  firm  to  his  own  use  for  specula- 
tions that  had  turned  out  unsuccessful  in  the 
stock-market.  Unable  to  refund  the  money 
to  meet  the  sudden  emergency  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  house,  and  fearing  to  see  his  brother 
again  after  perpetrating  such  a  wrong,  he 
had  resolved  to  die  by  poison,  administered 
by  his  own  hand. 

Deep  silence,  broken  by  sobs  and  tears, 
followed  the  reading  of  this  letter,  for  the 
dead  merchant  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all.  A  short  summons,  written  by  Michael 
Armstrong,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  tied  to 
the  pigeon,  and  sent  to  Mr.  James  Fordyce 
at  Liverpool. 

Foi  the  next  few  days  the  business  of  the 
house  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  sad 
event  was  the  gossip  of  the  Exchange,  and 
the  commercial  coffee-rooms;  and  the  credit 
of  Fordyce,  Brothers,  high  as  their  character 
stood  in  the  city,  was,  of  course,  materially 
and  fatally  injured  by  this  sudden  calamity. 

It  was  late  on  the  Friday  night  when  Mr. 
James  Fordyce  returned,  having  started  at 
once  upon  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  and 
posted  the  whole  way.  He  spent  an  hour  in 
silent  and  sacred  communion  with  his  dead 
brother,  and  every  one  read  in  his  fine,  open, 
benevolent  face  bow  4horoughly  the  wrong 
was  forgiven  that  had  shaken  the  foundations 
of  the  firm,  and  sent  one  of  its  members  to  a 
sudden  grave. 

He  then  devoted  himself,  night  and  day, 
to  an  investigation  of  their  financial  position, 
aided  in  every  thing  by  Michael  Armstrong, 
who  was  ever  at  his  side.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  his  determination  was  known.  By 
closing  the  branch  concern  at  Liverpool,  con- 
tracting the  operations,  and  reducing  the 
London  house,  the  capital  remaining  was 
sufficient  to  discharge  all  outstanding  obliga- 
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tions,  leaving  a  small  balance  upon  which  to 
re-construc^  the  firm.  This  was  done,  and 
the  honor  of  Fordyce,  Brother*,  was  pre- 
served. 

Many  of  our  staff,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments, were  dismissed,  but  the  thoughtful 
care  of  Mr  Fordyce  had  provided  them  with 
other  situations  in  neighboring  firms.  In 
other  res|>ects  our  business  went  on  as  before, 
but  with  one  remarkable  exception.  The  con- 
fidence hitherto  existing  between  Mr.  Fordyce 
and  Michael  Armstrong  was  at  an  end,  and 
although  the  latter  was  still  retained  in  his 
capacity  as  private  secretary,  he  appeared  to 
feel  that  he  was  no  longer  honored  and 
trusted.  I  believe  at  this  time  he  would 
gladly  have  left  the  place,  but  some  secret 
power  and  influence  seemed  to  compel  him  to 
remain. 

lie  had  never  made  friends  of  any  of  his 
fellow-clerks,  nor  did  he  seek  them  now.  Old 
Barnard's  repugnance  to  his  marriage  with 
Esther  at  length  took  the  form  of  open  per- 
sonal repugnance ;  and  jx>or  Esther,  herself, 
while  her  heart  wan  undoubtedly  unchanged, 
became  sometimes  cold  and  timid  in  his  pres- 
ence :  at  others  loving  and  repentant,  as  if 
struggling  with  some  great,  fearful  doubt  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  confide  to  him.  She  was 
less  desirous  of  seeking  his  company;  and 
the  roses  on  her  fair  young  cheeks,  that  had 
grown  up  even  within  these  old  city  walls, 
now  faded  away  l>efore  the  hidden  grief  of 
her  heart.  God  bless  her;  her  love  had 
fallen,  indeed,  upon  stony  ground. 

Mr.  Fordyce  seemed  also  to  be  struggling 
between  a  variety  of  contending  feelings. 
Whether  he  had  set  a  watch  upon  Michael 
Armstrong  at  this  period  I  cannot  say ;  but 
while  he  appeared  to  feel  his  presence  irk- 
some, he  seemed  always  anxious  to  have  him 
near.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  him  if 
he  had  let  him  go  his  ways. 

It  was  ini|K)ssible  for  Michael  Armstrong 
to  be  ignorant  of  this  state  of  thing*,  and  it 
only  served  to  make  him,  if  possible,  more 
keen-eyed  and  watchful.  What  he  thought 
or  did  was  still  only  known  to  himself,  but 
there  was  occasional  evidence  u|jon  the  surface 
that  seemed  to  indicate  the  direction  of  his 
silent  working. 

Our  house  had  never  entirely  recovered  the 
shock  given  to  its  credit  by  the  violent  death 
of  Mr.  Robert  Fordyce.    Rumors  of  our  be- 


bandied  about  the  town,  gaining  strength  with 
the  maturing  of  a  large  demand;  dying  away 
for  a  time,  after  it  had  been  promptly  satis- 
fied. Our  bankers,  too,  began  to  look  coldly 
upon  us. 

The  rumors  gradually  took  a  more  consis- 
tent and  connected  form  ;  an  unfavorable 
condition  of  the  money-market  arose ;  the 
strongest  houses  cannot  always  stand  ogainst 
Ruch  adverse  influences,  and  we  were,  at  last, 
compelled  to  close  our  transactions.  We 
stopped  payment. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  Mr.  For- 
dyce declined  to  call  in  any  professional  as- 
sistance to  prepare  a  stutemeut  of  the  affairs 
of  the  firm.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  his 
creditors,  he  took  his  ground  upon  his  long 
and  dearly-earned  character  for  commercial 
integrity ;  and  asked  for  a  fortnight  in  which 
to  investigate  his  books  and  assets.  He  ob- 
tained it. 

If  any  one  was  disappointed  at  this,  it  was 
Michael  Armstrong.  His  will  for  once  was 
foiled.  For  reasons  best  known,  at  that  time, 
to  himself,  he  wished,  no**  that  the  house 
was  destroyed,  to  have  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pers removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  For- 
dyce.   It  was  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Fordyce,  from  the  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing, almost  live*l  in  his  private  office-room. 
Day  after  day  was  he  seen  arranging  papers, 
and  making  extracts  from  the  leathern-bound 
ledgers.  Night  after  night  his  green-shaded 
office-lamp  was  lighting  him  through  the 
same  heavy,  weary  task.  He  had  removed 
his  writing-desk  from  the  back  of  the  room 
to  that  window  on  the  left  of  the  ground-floor, 
where  Michael  Armstrong  used  to  sit.  He 
worked  chiefly  alone,  and  seldom  called  in 
the  help  of  his  secretary,  except  for  some  in- 
tricate parts  of  the  cash  accounts. 

In  this  way  the  time  went  quickly  on,  and 
Mr.  Fordyce  had  arrived  within  a  few  days  of 
lite  completion  of  his  labors. 

It  was  on  a  Wednesday  evening — a  win- 
ter's evening  in  the  latter  part  of  January — 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock,  that  Mr.  For- 
dyce and  Michael  Armstrong  were  alone  to- 
gether, after  all  the  clerks  had  gone,  at  the 
window  in  that  room,  deeply  engaged  in  a 
mass  of  papers.  There  seemed  to  lie  an 
angry  discussion  between  them.  Mr.  Fordyce 
was  pointing  firmly  to  some  white  paper 
leaves,  which  shone  brightly  under  the  con- 


ing in  an  insolvent  position  were  occasionally  |  densed  glare  of  the  shaded  lamp.    Both  faces 
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were  covered  with  a  dark  veil  of  shadow,  I  from  imagination  and  personal  knowledge  all 
arising  from  the  reflected  covering  of  the  that  seemed  unconnected  and  obqpure. 
lamp,  but  Michael  Armstrong's  keen  eyes 
flashed  evilly,  even  through  the  mist  of  that 
dim  light.  The  next  moment  he  was  behind 
Mr.  Fordyce's  chair,  with  his  hand  firmly 
twisted  in  the  folds  of  the  old  merchant's 
neckcloth.  There  was  a  short  and  hopeless 
struggle.  Two  arms  were  thrown  wildly  into 
the  air ;  a  body  fell  off  the  chair  on  to  the 
ground ;  and  Mr.  James  Fordyce  had  learnt 
more  in  that  instant,  than  all  those  piles  of 
paper  would  have  taught  him,  if  be  had  ex- 
amined them  for  years.  He  was  dead ; — dead, 
too,  without  any  outward  marks  of  violence 
upon  his  body. 
Nor  was  this  all. 

Esther  Barnard  was  sitting  without  a  light 
in  the  dark  recess  of  her  favorite  window ; — 
sitting  spell-bound,  paralysed,  parched  and 
speechless,  gazing  upon  the  old  office  window 
and  the  green-covered  lamp,  under  the  shade 
of  which  this  terrible  drama  had  just  passed 
before  her  eyes.  She  could  make  no  sign. 
The  whole  fearful  past  history  of  Michael 
Armstrong  was  made  clear  to  her  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, although  the  picture  was  shattered  in  a 
moment,  as  soon  as  formed.  She  must  have 
sat  there  the  whole  night  through,  heedless  of 
the  calls  of  her  sick  father  in  the  adjoining 
room,  to  nurse  whom  she  had  stayed  away 
that  evening  from  church.  They  found  her  in 
the  morning  in  the  same  position,  with  her 
reason  partially  gone. 

Michael  Armstrong  came  in  the  next  day 
punctually  at  the  business  hour.  He  appeared 
even  more  collected  than  usual,  for  he  believed 
that  all  evidence  against  him  was  now  de- 
stroyed for  ever.  A  rigid  investigation  was 
instituted  on  the  part  of  the  creditors;  and 
the  mind  wanderings  of  poor  Esther  Barnard 
were  of  great  importance  in  making  out  a  case 
against  him.    It  may  be  that  her  sad  affliction 


The  investigation  never  reached  the  courts 
of  law.  Michael  Armstrong  saw  with  the  old 
clearness  of  vision  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
chain  of  evidence, — saw  it  traced  up  from 
speculation  to  forger)',  from  forger)'  to  his 
poisoning  of  Mr.  Robert  Fordyce,  from  the 
poisoning  to  his  forgery  of  the  letter  transfer- 
ring the  early  crime,  and  from  the  letter  to 
the  destruction  of  the  house  and  its  last  sur- 
viving representative.  To  avoid  the  expected 
punishment, — prepared  as  he  always  was  for 
ever)' emergency, — he  poisoned  himself  in  that 
private  room,  before  our  eyes.  Whether  the 
capital,  of  which  he  had  sapped  the  firm,  had 
been  productive  or  not  in  his  hands,  we  never 
knew.  He  was  never  known  to  acknowledge 
any  kindred  ;  and  no  one  ever  acknowledged 
him.  He  died,  and  made  no  sign ;  silently 
and  sullenly,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  wall. 

At  one  time  I  indulged  in  the  hope  that 
Esther  Barnard  might  recover,  and  I  had  pre- 
pared a  home  for  her,  even  without  the  selfish 
desire  of  being  rewarded  with  her  poor,  broken 
heart.  Her  father  died,  and  I  cherished  her 
as  a  brother.  Her  melancholy  madness,  at 
times,  was  relieved  with  short  lucid  intervals, 
during  which  she  thanked  me  so  touchingly 
and  sweetly  for  supposed  kindnesses,  that  it 
was  more  than  a  reward.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  watch  for  such  happy  moments,  patiently 
for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months.  In  one  of 
them  she  died,  at  last,  in  these  arms,  and  I 
buried  her  in  the  ground  of  her  old  church 
outside  the  gateway.  Our  firm  was  never,  in 
any  form,  restored,  though  I  still  cling  to  the 
old  place.  I  have  seen  it  sink  gradually,  step 
by  step,  until  it  can  scarcely  sink  lower  ;  but 
it  is  still  near  Esther.  There  is  little  happi- 
in  growing  so  very  old. 

The  old  clerk  told  his  story  truthfully  and 


was  ordained  to  bring  about  his  destruction,  clearly,  and  if  there  was  any  indistinctness  of 


for  I  do  not  believe  that  if  she  had  retained 
her  reason,  she  would  ever  have  been  induced 
to  speak  one  word  against  him.  Her  heart 
might  have  broken,  but  her  tongue  would 
have  remained  silent.  As  it  was,  her  accusa- 
tions were  gathered  together,  bit  by  bit, — 
gathered,  as  I  gathered  much  of  this  story, 
from  her  lips  in  happy  intervals,  filling  up 


utterance  about  it,  it  was  only  towards  the 
close.  Much  of  it  may  have  been  the  phan- 
tom of  an  old  man's  imagination,  feeding  on 
the  tradition  of  a  few  closed,  dusty  shutters; 
but  it  interested  me,  because  it  spoke  to  me 
of  a  bygone  time,  and  of  persons  and  things 
among  which  I  love  to  live  and  move. 
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From  The  Continental  Review,  June  23. 

THE  RECENT  RKIGN  OF  TERROR  IN 
FRANCE. 

We  inserted  in  our  Number  of  May  12,  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  had  been  hurried  off  by  the  panic- 
stricken  Government  of  France  to  languish 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  By  its  very  simplic- 
ity this  document  threw  a  strong  and  a  sad 
light  on  the  measures  recently  adopted  in 
Franc* ;  and  we  have  since  received  a  con- 
siderable number  of  authentic  documents  re- 
lating to  the  arrests  made  both  in  Paris  and 
in  the  Departments,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
length,  we  think  so  important  and  interest- 
ing that  we  lay  them  before  our  readers. 
And  it  is  only  when  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  are  grouped  together  that  we  can 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  misery — the 
wholly  unmerited  misery — that  has  been  in- 
flicted, and  the  blackness  of  the  shadow  that 
in  the  early  months  of  this  year  crept  over 
France.  The  Minister  who  was  responsible 
for  what  was  done  has  just  quitted  his  post. 
We  hope  that  his  successor,  who  has  passed 
so  many  years  in  the  study  and  admiration 
of  justice,  will  view  with  the  horror  they  de- 
serve these  records  of  the  deeds  of  the  office 
over  which  he  is  now  to  preside,  and  will  re- 
pair what  we  may  charitably  term  the  griev- 
ous mistakes  that  have  been  made.  Wc  can 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  all  the  facts 
stated  below;  we  have  received  the  names, 
both  of  persons  and  places,  in  full,  and  only 
suppress  them  out  of  consideration  for  the 
indivduals  referred  to. 

• 

Public  opinion  at  Paris,  which  had  at  first 
taken  little  need  of  the  arrests  that  were  an- 
nounced, became  a  little  more  troubled  when 
it  became  known,  after  the  execution  of  Or- 
sini,  that  detachments  of  these  wretched  men 
started  almost  every  night  on  their  weary 
journey  into  an  African  exile.  An  impene- 
trable mystery  covered  the  dispositions  which 
the  Imperial  authorities  tock  for  this  purpose. 
Strange  to  say,  the  first  authentic  ana  de- 
tailed information  came  from  the  provinces. 
In  the  provinces  the  prefects  are  indeed  the 
enthusiastic  laudators  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  but  the  majority  of  them  have  for- 
merly been  equally  devoted  to  the  Govern- 
ments which  preceded  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Some  of  them  have  retained  the  cordial  man- 
ners of  former  times,  and  they  have  old 
?*nds  to  whom  they  readily  confide  their 
arrassments  and  their  scruples.  In  the 
moreover,  the  scene  is  so  narrow, 
I  smaller  towns,  more  especially, 
so  well  known  to  everybody  else, 
very  notoriety  of  the  person  is  the 
of  publicity.  The  journals  may  be 
but  the  whisper  goes  from  ear  to  ear. 


The  Prefect  of  Police  of  Paris  may  indulge 
his  humor  by  many  deeds  of  violence,  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  nay, 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  next  to 
the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  are  none  the  wiser. 
A  departmental  prefect  cannot  Imprison  the 
most  inconsiderable  person  in  his  district 
without  the  fact  being  known  to  every  one 
who  cares  to  know  it.  Thus  it  became  at 
length  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  every  de- 
partment had  been  assessed  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Every  prefect,  according  to 
the  importance  of  his  district,  had  to  supply 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  men  for  trans- 
portation. The  largest  and  worst  reputed 
departments  had  to  furnish  a  contingent  of 
from  forty  to  fifty ;  the  smaller  ones,  or  those 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  good  reputation, 
were  let  off  with  ten  or  twenty  criminals. 
And  the  persons  to  be  deported  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  selected  from  the  old  lists. 
But  on  no  account  were  the  prefects  permit- 
ted to  reduce  the  number  they  were  expected 
to  supply.  Of  course  these  instructions  were 
a  sore  embarrassment  to  the  functionaries 
who  received  them.  In  the  great  centres  of 
{Herniation,  at  Lyons,  Lille,  Marseilles,  and 
I  in  other  towns  where  the  laboring  classes 
j  abound,  and  where,  as  at  Paris,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  street  or  quarter  are  not  known 
I  or  cared  for  by  those  living  in  other  streets, 
!  the  task  was  easy  enough.  Here  the  prefects 
were  able  to  supply  their  respective  contin- 
gents at  the  small'sacrifice  of  conscientious 
scruples,  and  without  exciting  the  alarm  and 
ill-will  of  the  people.  But  in  the  chief 
towns  of  smaller  departments  the  authorities 
had  a  very  difficult  part  to  play.  The  pre- 
fects— imitating  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
who  had  assessed  them — applied  to  the  Sub- 
Prefects,  whom  they  assessed  in  their  turn. 
One  arrondissement  had  to  send  in  for  trans- 
portation three  or  four,  another  two,  and  a 
third  perhaps  only  one  culprit.  Let  us 
quote  a  few  examples  : — 

At  Toulouse,  which  is  a  large  commercial 
town,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  bid  parli- 
aments, the  arrests  were  numerous,  and  the 
persons  arrested  were  of  all  classes— viz., 
notaries,  physicians,  advocates,  merchants, 
workmen,  and  peasants.  The  majority  of 
these  persons  had  been  compromised  in  the 
political  troubles  of  the  last  ten  years.  But 
none  of  them  had  done  any  thing  to  provoke 
the  animosity  of  the  present  administration. 
These  sudden  arrests  caused  the  greatest  ex- 
citement, which  increased  when  it  became 
known  that  the  prisoners  were  kept  au  secret 
and  not  permitted  to  see  their  families. 
When  the  time  for  departure  came,  the  wives 
were  for  a  few  moments  admitted  to  their 
husbands,  and  the  children  to  their  fathers. 
Notaries,  too,  were  permitted  to  take  the  last 
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instruction  of  the  wretched  men  who  were 
to  be  expelled  from  France,  but  gendarmes 
were  the  witnesses  of  these  last  interviews, 
and  listened  to  the  dictation  of  the  testament- 
ary dispositions.  The  people  said  that  noth- 
ing similar  had  happened  at  Toulouse  since 
the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals. 

At  *  *  *,  in  one  of  the  western  de- 
partments, a  gentleman  who  had  been  in 
office  under  the  government  of  Louis  Phil- 1 
ippe,  called  upon  the  sub-prefect,  who  had  for 
many  years  past  been  his  friend.  He  found 
him  in  a  state  of  painful  excitement.  "  Well, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?  " 
said  the  visitor.  The  reply  was :  "I  am  ut- 
terly wretched.  I  have  had  to  make  arrests. 
I  have  been  ordered  to  send  one  person  to 
the  chief  town  of  the  department,  and  this 
person  I  had  to  select  from  the  list  of  per- 
sons formerly  transported  or  condemned  for 
political  crimes.  I  nave  answered  that  they 
are  all  quiet  and  well-conducted.  The  pre- 
fect replied  that  this  was  the  case  throughout 
his  department,  but  that  seven  persons  had 
been  asked  from  him — (the  department  had 
four  arrondissements),  and  that  he  had  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  asking  me  for  one  person 
only,  but  this  person  he  must  have,  and  at 
once  too.  1  have  consequently  examined  my 
list.  Here  it  is.  I  found  it  difficult  to  make 
a  selection.  One  was  too  old,  a  second  too 
poor,  and  a  third  too  ill  in  health.  At  last  I 
found  a  suitable  person,  one  in  tolerable  cir- 
cumstances and  in  good  health.  Him  1  ar- 
rested, and  the  consequence  is,  I  am  in  dis- 
grace witfi  everybody.  The  Procureur-Im- 
perial,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Gendarmerie,  have 
called  upon  me  and  abused  me.  They  told 
me — of  course  I  knew  it — that  my  prisoner 
is  the  most  harmless  creature  in  the  world. 
I  have  explained  the  affair,  and  told  them 
why  1  took  this  man  in  preference  to  others. 
They  have  gone  through  the  list,  and  they 
agreed  that  the  others  are  quite  as  harmless, 
and  that  the  man  1  had  chosen  was,  after  all, 
the  one  best  able  to  bear  this  misfortune. 
All  this  comforted  me  a  little,  but  now  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  which  I  learn  that 
this  poor  fellow,  whom  1  thought  I  had  con- 
signed to  a  few  months  of  incarceration,  has 
been  transported  to  Africa,  that  they  have 
sent  him  in  chains  to  Marseilles,  that  he  is 
ill  with  fear  and  despair,  and  that  he  is  likely 
to  die :  all  this  is  dreadful, and  if  he  docs  die! 
will  resign."  The  poor  fellow  did  not  die- 
at  all  events  the  sub-prefect  of  •  •  •  * 
not  resign. 


did 


From  The  Examiner,  3  July. 

THE  IMPERIAL  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN 
FRANCE. 

We  published  in  our  last  number  some 
extracts  from  a  very  remarkable  article  in  the 


Continental  Iterieic,  giving  to  the  world  by 
far  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  information 
yet  received  with  respect  to  the  measures 
taken  by  the  French  Government  after  the 
attentat  of  the  14th  of  January.  We  return 
to  the  subject  this  week,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  commenting  upon  facts  which  speak  for 
themselves,  hut  with  the  persuasion  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  English  press  to  make  those 
facts  as  widely  known  as  possible,  to  break 
through  the  dreary  silence  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  press  of  France,  and  to  bring  the 
force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  a  system 
of  government  which  shuns  and  fears  the 
light. 

Our  contemporary  vouches  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  facts,  and  only  suppresses  the 
names  of  persons  and  places  out  of  considera- 
tion for  individuals.  We  ourselves  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  information  that  has 
reached  us,  that  the  statements  made  are  sub- 
stantially correct ;  and  indeed  the  mode  in 
which  the  details  were  obtained  is  described 
in  a  way  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
reality. 

It  was  known  that  after  the  attempt  of 
January  numerous  arrests  were  made  in  Paris 
and  the  provinces.  At  that  time  the  laws  of 
Public  Safety  had  not  been  enacted.  Men 
were  not  at  that  moment,  by  law,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  despotic  Government.  There  was 
no  legal  power,  and  there  was  supposed  to  be 
no  motive  for  the  arrest  of  individuals,  unless 
under  suspicion  of  a  share  in  the  Orsini  con- 
spiracy. The  natural  conclusion  and  the  only 
explanation  was,  that  the  crime  of  the  14th 
January  formed  part  of  a  wide-spread  plot 
extending  all  over  France.  Orsim's  trial  dis- 
pelled this  belief,  and  made  it  clear  that  he 
and  his  accomplices  stood  alone.  It  was  evi- 
dently not  French  discontent,  however,  deep 
and  justifiable,  but  Italian  vendetta,  which 
had  wielded  the  shameful  weapons  of  the 
assassin.  No  other  state  prosecution  was  set 
on  foot,  or  talked  of  as  possible.  Then  the 
persons  arrested  had  been  falsely  suspected 
and  would  be  set  at  liberty !  If  not,  on  what 
grounds  had  they  been  seized,  and  what 
would  be  their  fate  ?  At  first  oil  was  mystery, 
and  no  answer  could  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions. After  a  time  the  truth  oozed  out,  and 
it  was  from  the  provinces  that  the  first  authen- 
tic information  reached  the  anxious  family 
and  the  whisperers  on  the  Boulevards.  That 
was  natural  enough.  The  proceedings  of  an 
official  in  a  country  town  are  watched  with  a 
curiosity  impossible  at  Paris  ;  and  a  neighbor 
cannot  disappear  suddenly,  and  "  make  no 
sign,"  as  in  a  vast  city,  where  men  have  no 
neighbors.  Then  a  system  was  disclosed 
which,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  is  to  us  a  startling  violation  of 
the  decencies  of  despotism.    It  was  discovered 
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that  "  even*  department  hod  been  assisted 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Every 
Prefet,  according  to  the  importance  of  his 
district,  had  to  supply  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  men  for  transportation.  The 
largest  and  worst-reputed  departments  had 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  from  forty  to  fifty  ; 
the  smaller  ones,  or  those  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  a  good  reputation,  were  let  of  with  ten  or 
twenty  criminals  (?)"  The  PrcTeta,  bound  to 
furnish  their  quotas  of  victims,  applied  to  the 
Sous-Prefets,  and  assessed  them  in  their  turn. 
Great,  we  are  told,  was  the  embarrassment  of 
the  functionaries,  struggling  between  fear  of 
the  Government,  fear  of  popular  indignation, 
and  in  some  cases  their  own  good-nature  and 
humanitv.  An  account  is  given  of  one  un- 
lucky So'us-Prefet  in  this  situation,  which,  if 
we  could  read  of  such  things  with  indiffer- 
ence, would  be  "  os  good  as  a  play."  He 
was  ordered  (the  Prefet  being  "  very  kind  ") 
to  furnish  one  towards  the  departmental 
fournee.  He  examined  his  list  of  persons 
formerly  implicated  in  political  offences. 
They  were  all  quiet  ana  well-conducted. 
How  then  to  choose?  Here  was  a  good- 
natured  man  in  a  difficulty.  "  One  was  too 
old,"*  he  says;  "a  second  too  poor,  a  third  in 
too  bad  health.  At  last  I  found  a  suitable 
person,  in  tolerable  circumstances,  and  in 
good  health.  I  arrested  him,  and  the  con- 
sequence is — I  am  in  disgrace  with  everybody. 
They  tell  me — of  course  I  know  it — that  my 
prisoner  is  the  most  harmless  creature  in  the 
world."  The  worthy  man  comforted  himself 
with  the  conviction  "that  the  person  he  had 
chosen  was  the  best  able  to  bear  his  fate ; 
but  was  again  troubled  in  mind  by  the  news 
that  his  prisoner  had  been  sent  in  chains 
to  Marseilles,  on  his  way  to  Africa,  ill  with 
fear  and  despair.  "  All  this  is  dreadful,"  he 
writes,  M  and  if  he  does  die  I  will  resign." 
The  poor  fellow  did  not  die — at  all  events  the 

Sous-Prefet  of  did  not  resign.  "At 

Marseilles,"  we  are  told,  M  M.  F.,  formerly  a 
deputy,  went  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  in 
which"  were  confined  about  300  persons  about 
to  be  transported  to  Africa.  He  states  that 
those  persons  !)elong  to  all  classes  of  society 
— that  among  them  are  peasants,  workmen, 
merchants,  physicians,  and  advocates — but 
that  the  black  coats  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  blue  smocks."  When  these  and 
similar  details  became  known  at  Paris,  many 
people  felt  that  something  must  be  done ; 
and  a  sort  of  committee  was  formed,  number- 
ing about  twelve  gentlemen,  belonging  to  all  | 


sections  of  the  great  Liberal  party,  from  ex- 
treme Republicanism  to  the  most  Conservative 
Constitutionalism.  The  result  of  their  de- 
liberations is  very  characteristic  of  the  present 
state  of  France.  They  gave  up— and  we  can- 
not blame  them — all  idea  of  publicly  defend- 
ing the  common  rights  of  personal  liberty  and 
safety.  They  gave  up  all  idea  of  applying 
for  protection  to  the  courts  of  justice ;  inueeu 
the  families  of  the  victims  feared  to  offend 
power  by  daring  to  appeal  to  law.  They 
contented  themselves  with  charitv;  and  they 
have  sought  out,  discovered,  and  relieved  in 
many  cases  the  families  whose  husbands  and 
fathers  had  been  seized  in  their  beds  and 
hurried  away,  without  crime,  without  trial,  to 
prison  or  to  exile.  Their  task  was  a  difficult 
one,  owing  to  the  general  terror  and  distrust 
which  prevailed,  but  they  seem  to  have  done 
much  ^ood  and  obtained  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation. The  result  of  their  inquiries  is, 
that  in  Paris  alone  a  number  of  persons, 
variously  stated  at  from  300  to  900  were 
illegally  arrested,  that  a  good  many  were 
released,  and  that  the  majority  were  sent  to 
Africa,  where  they  are  scattered  through  many 
villages  or  small  towns,  receiving  an  allowance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  centimes  a  day  and  a  ration 
of  bread,  in  some  cases  employed  on  public 
works.  They  were  for  the  most  part  small 
bourgeois,  or  artisans,  were  generally  men- 
tioned in  old  police  lists  as  having  taken  part 
in  the  troubles  of  1848  or  1852,  but  were 
not  engaged  in  any  political  movement,  and 
had,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  attentat.  Instances  are  given  in  detail 
where,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  the  tyranny 
of  Government  has  unconsciously  served  the 
purposes  of  private  interests  or  hatreds,  men 
denounced  by  their  creditors  or  their  rivals. 
In  short,  these  miserable  proceedings  have  no 
color  of  law  or  justice,  and  are  nothing  but  a 
system  of  unmitigated  terrorism,  winch  in  its 
nature,  though  happily  not  in  its  extent,  must 
be  classed  with  "Committees  of  Public  Safety," 
and  "  Liox  des  Suspects"  Thus  do  extremes 
meet,  and  the  sense  of  insecurity,  whether  in 
a  Ilevolutionary  Assembly  or  an  Emperor, 

t)roduces  some  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  more  or 
ess  intense,  under  which  the  Government 
suffers  as  much  as  its  victims.  We  desire  to 
make  no  comment  on  these  painful  facts. 
We  hope  for  the  sake  of  France  that  they 
belong  to  the  past.  At  all  events  the  light 
of  publicity  can  do  no  harm,  or  rather  in  that 
light  these  deeds  of  darkness  are  less  likely 
to  be  repeated. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review,  26  June. 
ROBESPIERRE  REDIVIVUS. 


power,  and  secured  by  an  overwhelming  mili- 
tary force  at  home,  and  by  great  alliances 


Some  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  abroad,  and  with  objects  in  view  as  distinctly 
mitigate  the  horror  with  which  humanity  re-  selfish  as  ever  moved  the  action  of  any  human 
gards  the  memory  of  Robespierre  and  the  |  being,  deliberately  adopt  Terrorism  as  a  con- 
Terrorists.    But  these  attempts,  though  made 
by  men  of  great  literary  ability,  have  been 
made  in  vain.    Yet  such  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  its  accomplices,  that  if  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  admit  the  doctrine  of  historical  fatal- 
ism, their  misdeeds  might  seem  almost  to  have 
been  the  work  of  fate.    They  had  been  borne 


venient  mode  of  crushing  adverse  opinion. 
The  Emperor  cannot  plead  panic  as  an  excuse 
for  the  reign  of  Terror  which  the  audible 
though  suppressed  indignation  of  the  people 
has  just  compelled  him  to  bring  to  a  close. 
He  himself  distinctly  stated  that  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  which  General  Espinasse 
was  the  embodiment,  was  not  caused  by  the 
to  the  giddy  height  at  which  they  stood,  by  a  attempt  of  Orsini.    Indeed,  that  attempt, 
social  movement  so  violent  and  so  absorbing  i  springing  entirely  from  the  wrongs  and  ven- 
isturb  the  principles  of  po-  (jjeance  of  Italy,  could  neither  necessitate  nor 

justify  any  measures  of  severity  directed 
against  the  people  of  France.  The  nation 
was  told  that  "  the  advance  of  every  great 
Power  is  a  struggle,"  and  that  for  that  strug- 
gle the  Empire  required  more  force,  which, 
accordingly,  an  obsequious  legislature  was  in- 
vited to  bestow.  It  was  well  known  that  a 
large  number  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  depor- 
tations had  taken  place  under  the  laws  of 
Public  Safety,  as  they  were  termed  by  a  fine 


that  it  might  well  dii 


P 


litical  morality  in  any  mind  in  which  those 

Erinciplcs  were  not  deeply  seated  and  fortified 
y  convictions  which  had  been  pretty  nearly 
eradicated  from  all  French  intellects  by  the 
combined  agencies  of  the  Jesuits  and  Voltaire. 
They  were,  like  most  of  the  enthusiasts  of 
great  revolutions,  young,  unread  in  the  sci- 
ence, and  inexperienced  in  the  art,  of  gov- 
erning. They  were  threatened  by  a  mighty 
European  coalition,  with  which  a  large  party 

in  France  itself  was  undoubtedly  in  league,  j  irony— or  rather  in  anticipation  of  those  laws, 
and  which  would  assuredly,  if  victorious,  and  beyond  the  scope  even  of  their  tyrannical 
have  sent  them  to  the  scaffold  to  which  |  provisions.  But  it  is  only  now,  so  far  as  this 
they  sent  their  victims.  Their  power  rested j  country  is  concerned,  and  through  authentic 
solely  on  the  opinion  which  had  given  it  birth,  documents  published  by  our  contemporary  the 
and  the  triumph  of  contrary  opinions  in  the  Continental  Review,  that  the  atrocious  truth, 
public  mind  would  have  been  to  them  a  sen-  in  n11  »ts  hideousness,  has  come  to  light.  The 

departments  of  France  were  regularly  assessed 
by  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  vic- 
tims to  the  Terror.  "  Even'  Prefect,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  his  district,  had  to 
supply  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  men  for 
transportation.  The  largest  and  worst  reputed 
departments  had  to  furnish  a  contingent  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  ;  the  smaller  ones,  or  those 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  good  reputation, 
were  let  off  with  ten  or  twenty  criminals." 


tence  of  deposition  and  of  death.  They  un 
questionably  were  themselves  a  prey  to  the 
terror  with  which  they  endeavored  to  strike 
their  enemies,  and  persecuted  as  much  from 
panic  as  from  the  lust  of  shedding  blood. 
They  are  also  entitled  —  the  leading  men 
among  them  at  least  are  entitled— to  the  full 
benefit  of  the  poor  palliative  which  fanaticism 
affords  U>  crime.  It  was  to  a  cause,  however 
tainted— to  a  public  object,  however  visionary 
— that  they  immolated  the  victims  of  the 


guillotine  and  the  noyades.    From  corrupt  j  Tne  Prefects  were  to  select  their' allotted  tale 


motives  and  from  the  lowest  kind  of  personal 
ambition  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
free.  Those  hands  were  clean  from  pecula- 
tion which  were  foul  with  innocent  blood  ;  and 
the  men  at  whose  names  all  Europe  grew  pale 


of  victims  as  far  as  possible  from  the  old  lists ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  lists  of  those  who  had 
belonged  to  the  party  on  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon fawned  in  his  adversity,  and  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  revolution  to  which  he 


lodged  and  dressed  like  mechanics,  with  all  owes  his  throne.  But  on  no  account  was  the 
the  revenues  of  France  at  their  absolute  com- !  appointed  number  to  be  reduced.  At  Toulouse 
mand.  They  were  the  avengers,  too,  of  long  i  tne  contribution  required  was  large,  and  the 
and  maddening  misgovernment ;  and  their  I  persons  arrested  were  of  all  classes,  notaries, 

?  »  _  1   A         _  .  _1  A.  *  .         A    «  1  _        *   1*  lllll'Ulfitino  n/1  l<ii/lnl>.n  rvvAltn  n  ♦  .  .  aa*n  *Jtr  m*m.  *-v«r» 


intolerant  and  persecuting  Atheism  was  di 
recti  v  derived  from  the  practices  of  an- intol- 
erant and  persecuting  Church.  Y'et  society 
has  rejected  every  defence  of  their  Terrorism, 


physicians,  advocates,  merchants,  workmen, 
and  peasants — a  fact  which  may  be  instructive 
to  literary  and  philosophic  sansculottes  who 
rejoice  in  the  Empire  as  a  tyranny  of  the  un- 


•  «*«».»  |  -  u  »    UVIVUVV    VI      MIVU      A  VIIVII'IUI)  f     I  "       J   J 

and  condemned  the  names  of  its  authors  to ,  educated  over  the  educated  classes. 


infamy  for  ever. 


"  People  said  there  had  been  nothing  like 


But  society  will  probably  be  more  kind  to ' il  in  t,,at  cit)'  since  the  days  of  the  Itevolu- 
those  French  ruiers  who,  in  cold  blood  and  on  tionary  Tribunals  "—in  which  they  wronged 
calm  calculation,  being  firmly  established  in  I 
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blooded  application  of  the  Terrorist  system. 
He  formally  announced  its  inauguration  with 
his  own  lips,  though  he  did  not  venture  to 
communicate  to  Europe  its  details.  Ifc  has 
now  removed  his  accomplice  from  office,  not 
because  he  was  criminal,  but  because  he  was 
unsuccessful.  He  has  marked  the  want  of 
success  by  withdrawing  the  Ministership  of 
the  Interior,  but  honored  the  crime  with  the 
Senatorship  of  the  Empire.  And  these  men 
ride  high,  and  are  the  master  spirits  of  their 
age  ;  while  Robespierre,  and  Heoert,  and  Col- 
lot  D'Herlmis,  sleep  in  dishonored  graves. 
The  Government  which  has  been  guilty  of 
these  proceedings  is  not  an  enemy  to  liberty, 
to  progress,  to  freedom  of  thought,  to  civiliza- 

ion — it  is  an  enemy  to  humanity.  It  will  last 
■  ust  so  long  as  military  force  can  hold  down  a 

>rave  and  fiery  nation,  wearied  but  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  And  to 
cultivate  an  exclusive  and  sycophantic  connex- 
ion with  it,  and  to  stake  tne  French  alliance 
upon  its  support,  is  to  risk  every  thing  on  the 
stability  of  a  house  built  not  upon  the  sand, 
but  on  a  volcano. 


the  Revolutionary  Tribunals,  which  at  least 
arrested  only  men  accused  of  crimes,  and  ren- 
dered homage  to  justice  by  going  through  the 
form  of  an  open  trial.  In  another  place  the 
Prefect  was  tender-hearted.  He  looked  in 
agony  of  mind  through  the  list  of  the  "  sus- 
pect "  for  the  required  victim.  One  was  too 
old,  another  too  poor,  another  too  ill.  At 
last  he  selected  one,  perfectly  innocent  and  in- 
offensive, but  44  the  best  able  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortune.'' This  man  he  arrested,  and  sent  off, 
as  he  imagined,  to  a  few  months'  imprison- 
ment, but,  as  he  afterwards  learnt,  to  his 
despair,  to  exile  in  Algeria.  He  said,  if  the 
man  died,  he  should  resign — hoping  by  resig- 
nation to  wash  his  hands  of  innocent  blood. 
One  man  was  arrested  on  his  deathbed,  and 
expired  in  the  custody  of  the  gendarme.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  locality  compelled  the  Pro- 
cureur-Imperial  to  suspend  the  gendarme  who 
had  been  guilty  of  this  outrage,  and  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  department  hastened  to  Paris  to 
represent  the  bad  effect  which  had  been  pro- 
duced. The  result  of  his  representations  was 
that  the  gendarme  was  rewarded  with  an  or- 
der, and  that  the  Procureur-Impe'rial  was 
dismissed  the  service.  At  Tours  they  arrested 
the  physician  to  the  administration  of  the  rail- 
way, who  is  described  as  a  very  charitable 
man,  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  working 
classes — another  fact  for  Imperialist  sans- 
culottes. At  least  from  three  to  four  hundred 
of  these  arrests  were  made  in  Paris  alone. 
They  were  made  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  po- 
lice-officers in  plain  clothes,  with  arms  under 
their  coats.  In  some  eases  no  warrant  was 
shown.  Not  only  the  houses  of  the  persons 
arrested  were  searched,  but  their  wives  and 
children,  44  rudely  or  considerately,  according 
to  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  func- 
tionaries  who  conducted  the  proceedings." 
M  No  explanations  were  given  or  permitted ; 
wives  were  forbidden  to  talk  to  their  husbands, 
children  were  forced  back  from  the  embrace 
of  their  fathers."  The  majority  of  the  persons 
arrested  were  sent  to  Africa,  and  during  part 
of  the  voyage  they  were  kept  in  irons.  We 
have  then  some  account  of  the  wives  left  with- 
out their  husbands,  and  mothers  without  their 
only  sons — women  sick  and  unable  to  work, 
and;  with  children  dependent  on  them — women 
left  pregnant,  and  with  no  one  to  support  them, 
praying  for  the  means  of  going  out  to  join 
their  husbands  in  exile.  But  what  are  the 
tears  and  heartbreakings  of  these  poor  women 
— the  obscure  wives  of  physicians,  tradesmen, 
»nd  mechanics  ?  Is  not  society  saved  so  long 
as  the  balls  and  banquet*  of  the  Tuileries 
are  gay,  and  their  charming  ladies  delight  the 
world  with  fabulous  luxuiy  and  hair  powdered 
with  gold  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor 
himself  was  distinctly  a  party  to-  tins  cold- 


From  Tho  Saturdnv  Review,  10  July. 
THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  ENGLAND. 

TnE  institution  of  a  thoroughly  efficient 
Channel  fleet  is  not  only  an  objectof  primary 
importance — it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  nation.  The  expense  will 
probably  be  heavy.  The  expense  of  raising  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteer  seamen,  sea- 
men's wages  being  what  they  are,  will  cer- 
tainly be  heavy.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
false  economy  of  laying  down,  for  the  sake  of 
a  momentary  relief  from  taxation,  that  which 
it  afterwards  costs  us  double  to  restore.  Our 
burdens  have  lately  been  increased,  and  we 
have  still  India  on  our  hands.  Yet  the  effort 
must  be  made.  It  ought  to  be  made  irre- 
spective of  any  danger  of  attack.  But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  danger  of 
attack  does  not  exist.  It  is  enough  to  create 
such  a  danger,  that  a  few  leagues  from  our 
coast  vast  and  increasing  powers  of  aggres- 
sion are  wielded  by  a  despotic  and  irresponsi- 
ble Government  which  may  find  it  its  interest 
in  extremity  to  cast  the  die  of  war,  and  which 
mmy,  if  it  continues  in  its  present  course,  be 
any  day  brought  to  extremity  by  the  disaffec- 
tion of  its  own  people.  But  besides  this,  we 
are,  in  the  eyes  of  that  despotic  Government, 
the  rankest  and  most  offensive  upholders  of 
political  and  moral  freedom  in  the  world. 
Without  a  strong  Channel  fleet,  our  coasts 
are  open  to  sudden  invasion,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  competent  military  judge  ;  and  the 
only  words  of  terror  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ever  uttered  are  still  ringing  as  a 
warning  in  our  ears.  Our  arsenals  them- 
selves are  unguarded  and  open  to  a  blow  by  d 
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which  we  might  be  fatally  crippled  at  the 
outset  of  a  contest  in  which  our  national  ex- 
istence would  be  at  stakes  It  is  Tain  to  spec- 
ulate how  that  blow  might  be  dealt — there 
are  a  thousand  ways  of  striking  those  who  are 
unarmed  and  unprotected.  On  the  national 
defences  every  eye  ought  to  be  turned,  and 
the  Government  which  can  put  the  national 
defences  in  the  best  state  is  the  best  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time.  Parliament  ought 
not  to  separate  without  an  assurance  that 
England  will  speedily  be  able  to  ride  the 
narrow  sens  with  force  sufficient  to  protect 
her  own  shores,  and  the  interests  of  liberty 
and  civilization  which  have  found  a  refuge 
there. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  determined 
on  raising  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
Antwerp  as  a  citadel  of  refuge  where,  in  case 
of  a  piratical  invasion,  the  Belgian  army  and 
militia  might  hold  their  ground  till  assistance 
could  arrive.  The  fortifications  will  probably 
take  the  form  of  an  entrenched  camp,  capable 
of  containing  within  its  circle  of  forts  the 
collected  force  of  the  country.    It  is  not  im- 

C table  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  may 
e  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  recent  visit 
to  England  to  concert  the  necessary  measures 
of  protection,  and  inculcate  on  us' the  neces- 
sity of  raising  the  Channel  fleet.  The  King 
sees  enormous  aggressive  preparations  being 
made,  and  must  know  that  these  preparations 
must  be  either  a  mania  or  a  menace,  and  that 
a  mania  for  expenditure  is  not  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  present  condition  of  French  finance. 
He  is  evidently  conscious  that  the  storm  which 
has  gathered  "before  is  again  gathering  over 
Belgium.  It  has  not  been  arrested  by  the 
large  concessions  which  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment has  made  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Im- 
perial r('(jime.  To  the  French  people,  Bel- 
gium is  a  monument  of  their  former  liberties, 
a  reproach  of  their  present  servitude,  and  a 
pledge  of  their  capability  of  future  emancipa- 
tion. To  the  French  Government,  Belgium  is 
the  friend  of  their  enemy — the  freedom  and 
self-respect  of  the  French  people.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  advisers  should  tolerate  with  patience 
such  a  scandal  and  such  a  firebrand  at  their 
door.  Moreover,  nil  the  Napoleonic  traditions 
point  to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  as  a  nat- 
ural part  of  the  empire.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  pretence  for  an  attack.  The  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  honor 
and  independence  in  repressing  all  that  can 
ive  umbrage  to  Imperial  jealousy  and  fear, 
tut  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  wolf  to 
find  some  pretence  for  seizing  on  the  lamb. 
There  seems  to  be  even  an  inclination  to  treat 
the  fortification  of  Antwerp  as  an  insult  to  the 
racific  and  undesigning  Government  which, 
though  threatened  by  nobody,  has  just 


i 


pleted  the  arming  of  Cherbourg,  and  made, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  a  vast  addition 
both  to  it*  naval  and  military  power. 

The  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  whose  im- 
mense preparations  are  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe  are  of  course  inscrutable.  He  has 
as  yet  shown  no  hostility  to  this  country. 
He  has  always  professed,  and  still  professes 
good  will  towards  England,  and  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  English  alliance.  He  has 
allowed  to  pass  what  might  have  seemed  a 
good  opportunity  of  executing  any  designs 
against  us.  While  the  Indian  mutiny  was  at 
its  height,  he  offered  us  facilities  for  the  con- 
veyance of  our  troops,  and  he  seems  to  have 
checked  French  officers  who  would  have  gone 
out  to  offer  the  aid  of  their  military  science 
to  the  mutineers.  His  invitation  to  our 
Queen  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Cher- 
bourg is  a  strong  guarantee  of  amicable  in- 
tentions, because,  if  followed  by  unprovoked 
hostilities,  it  would  be  an  act'  of  gratuitous 
treachery  which  would  draw  down  upon  its 
perpetrator  the  indignation  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  still,  he  is  the  author  of  the 
coup  d'etat;  and  his  recent  acts  have  shown 
that  he  is  ready  to  retain  the  prize  of  his 
lawless  ambition,  if  necessary,  by  the  same 
means  by  which  it  was  won.  If  he  is  capable 
of  committing  the  naked  atrocity  of  assessing 
his  own  departments  for  innocent  victims  to 
a  reign  of  terror,  he  cannot  be  supposed  in- 
capable of  plunging  into  the  atrocity,  veiled 
by  glory,  of  a  foreign  war.  He  has  con- 
stantly at  his  ear  men  who  are  notoriously 
the  deadly  enemies  of  England,  whose  infamy 
fears  no  addition,  and  whose  minds  steeped 
in  treachery,  tyranny,  and  apostacy,  have  lost 
the  sense  of  crime.  He  has  also  constantly 
at  his  ear  men  who,  as  fanatical  Ultrnmontan- 
ists,  are  burning  to  use  French  bayonets,, 
even  though  wielded  by  infidels,  in  a  crusade 
against  the  religious  liberties  of  Christendom; 
and  who  see  in  the  Empire  a  blessed  and  un- 
hoped-for incarnation  of  violence  which  offers 
the  last  chance  of  quenching  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  truth  in  the  blood  of  their  adherents. 
His  interested  intrigues  in  the  East  for  the 
purpose  of  linking  the  French  Ultramontan- 
ists  with  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Places, 
involved  us  in  the  war  with  Russia.  Scarcely 
was  the  blood  of  our  soldiers,  mingled  with 
the  blood  of  the  soldiers  of  France,  dry  on 
the  fields  of  the  Crimea,  when  he  began  to 
intrigue  with  Russia  against  his  late  allies. 
He  continues  to  occupy  Rome  with  his  troops, 
against  all  international  law ;  and  he  has 
given  repeated  indications  of  further  designs 
in  the  direction  of  Italy.  His  dark  and  plot- 
ting ambition  has  now  for  the  second  time 
assisted  in  making  a  representative  of  sabre- 
sway  dominant  in  Spain.  In  O'Donnell  he 
has  an  apt  accomplice  for  any  designs  against 
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the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  success  of 
that  adventurer  is  accompanied  by  a  violent 
demonstration  of  Spanish  animosity  against 
England.  In  the  matter  of  the  Principalities 
he  is  acting  against  us,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Russian  ambition  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a 
Russian  frigate  in  the  Mediterranean,  acting 
with  a  French  squadron  and  under  the  orders 
of  a  French  admiral,  is  evidence  of  an  under- 
standing which  is  something  more  than  inti- 
mate. The  pamphlet  entitled  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  Principalities,  roundly  tells  us — 
what  indeed  is  sufficiently  evident  —  that 
Cherbourg  has  been  armed,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  a  means  of 
striking  a  blow  at  England ;  and  it  further 
states  that  if  France  is  "  humiliated  " — that 
is,  if  she  does  not  have  every  thing  her  own 
way — in  the  matter  of  the  Princijmlities,  the 
blow  will  assuredly  be  struck.  This  pamphlet 
is  not  divested  of  all  significance  by  the  as- 
surance of  the  Pays,  that,  in  spite  of  similar- 
ity in  form  and  title,  it  has  no  analog}-  to 
the  Government  pamphlet  Napoleon  III. 
and  England.    But  the  decisive  fact  is  that 
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armament  within  the  limits  necessary  for  de- 
fence. He  may  mean  nothing  by  all  these 
preparations,  lie  may  mean  only  to  keep  us 
in  check  while  he  attacks  or  coerces  some 
other  nation.  But  he,  or  those  who  succeed 
to  his  power  in  case  of  his  death,  may  be  led 
by  their  passions  or  their  necessities  to  do 
more  than  they  mean ;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  them  to  engage  in  hostilities  in  any 
quarter  which  would  not  draw  us  immediately 
or  ultimately  into  the  vortex.  The  feelings 
of  amity  entertained  by  this  nation  towards 
France  are  not  doubtful.  Not  one  single 
syllable  has  ever  escaped  any  English  speaker 
or  writer  bearing  the  slightest  analogy  to  the 
threats  which  are  constantly  levelled  at  us  by 
the  press  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
French  Emperor.  All  that  any  Englishman 
desires  is  tnat  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  ad- 
visers should  have  before  them  cordial  har- 
mony with  England  if  they  choose  peace,  and 
certain  defeat  if  they  choose  war.  To  place 
a  strong  barrier  to  the  reckless  and  selfish 
ambition  of  the  French  Government  is  not 
only  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  but  the 


Louis  Napoleon  refuses  to  give  the  one  suffi-  greatest  service  we  can  possibly  do  the  French 
cient  guarantee  of  peace,  by  confining  his  [people. 


Mr.  Hat  ward  is  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
tradiction to  his  "good  story"  given  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  the  victim  of  it — for  every  good  story 
has  its  victim.  Mr.  Bentley  declares  point- 
blank  that  he  never  had  any  conversation  with 
either  of  the  Smiths  about  the  titlo  of  his  Mis- 
cellany ;  but  Mr.  Hay  ward,  unwilling  to  give  up 
a  good  thing,  replies"  with  an  air  of  doubt  that 
he  had  the  statement  from  the  lips  of  James 
Smith  himself :  to  which  Mr.  Bentley,  now  put 
upon  his  mettle,  replies  with  some  sharpness : 

"  Any  other  man  than  Mr.  Hay  ward,  when 
informed  that  I  never  had  any  conversation  with 
the  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  or  his  brother,  on  the 
subject  of  the  title  of  my  Miscellany,  would  have 
expressed  regret  at  having  published  an  anec- 
dote wholly  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact.  In- 
stead of  this  he  has  raised  an  issue  on  its  truth, 
and  adduced,  on  his  own  authority,  the  name  of 
a  deceased  gentleman  to  contradict  me.  This 
is  easily  done,  but  is  not  satisfactory.  Our  re- 
spective reputation  for  veracity  is  before  the  pub- 
lic. I  will  not  appeal  to  the  dead,  but  to  the 
living  ;  and  refer  him,  for  his  satisfaction,  to  the 
members  of  his  own  profession,  the  benchers  of 
the  Temple,  whose  estimate  of  him  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Hay  ward  is  pleased  to  call  this 
groundless  anecdote,  which  is  calculated  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  me,  '  a  harmless  pleasantry.' 
If  I  were  to  publish  Theodore  Hook's  story  of 
his  affecting  appeal  to  him  to  '  spare  dear  Caro- 
line for  his  sake/  he  might  understand  how  an 
absurd  Story  ceases  to  bo  harmless  when  it  be- 
comes personal."  .  » 


I  What  a  pity  it  seems  that  good  stories  should 
be  such  edged  tools,  and  that  wits  must  have 

I  their  jokes,  like  their  dinners,  at  the  expense  of 
their  friends. 


POTTERT  IX  THE  BOWELS  OF  TI1E  EaRTII. — 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Athcmrum  it  was,  I 
think,  stated  that  a  traveller  in  Egypt,  having 
latelv  found  a  piece  of  pottery  at  some  thirty 
feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil  on  ihe 
banks  of  the  Nile,  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
because  the  annual  deposit  of  earth  by  the 
stream  would  have  required  so  many  centuries 
to  lav  down  so  many  feet  of  earth, — therefore, 
die  bit  of  pottery  found  must  have  been  manu- 
factured some  13,000  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Docs  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  bear  at  all  on  such  a  theory  ? 
Having  lived  for  many  years  of  my  lifo  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ganges,  I  have  seen  the 
stream  encroach  on  a  village,  undermining  tho 
bank  where  it  stood,  and  deposit  as  a  natural  re- 
sult bricks,  pottery,  &c.,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  On  one  occasion,  I  am  certain  that  tho 
depth  of  tho  stream  where  the  bank  was  break- 
ing was  above  forty  feet;  yet  in  three  years  tho 
current  of  tho  river  shifted  so  much,  that  a  fresh 
deposit  of  soil  took  place  over  the  ikhris  of  tho 
village,  and  the  earth  was  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  old  bank.  Now,  had  our  traveller  then  ob- 
tained a  bit  of  pottery  from  where  it  had  lain 
for  only  three  years,  could  he  reasonably  draw 
the  inference  that  it  had  been  made  13,000  years 
before  1         •  Ax  old  Indigo  Planter. 
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THE  SMELLS. — TITE  MILL-STREAM. 


TOE  SMELLS. 

BY  EDGAR  AH  POOH ! 

[From  The  London  Town  Talk.] 

Pass  the  river  with  its  smells, 
Horrid  smells  ! 
What  a  risk  of  fever  the  experiment  compels ! 
Ilow  they  stifle,  sflBe,  stifle, 

On  the  left  shore  and  the  right ; 
How  your  helpless  lungs  they  rifle 
Of  the  last  ruinaiuiug  trifle 
Of  their  breath,  aud  put  to  flight 
Any  rhyme,  rhyme,  rhyme 
You're  composing  at  the  time  ; 
Or  your  bus'ness  calculation,  if  your  ono  who 
buys  and  sells, 
Do  the  smells,  smells,  smells, 
Do  the  smells,  smells,  smells, 
Do  the  choking  and  provoking  of  the  smells  ! 

Go  through  Lambeth  with  its  smells, 
Chnrnel  smells  I 
Generated  out  of  hones  detestable  as  Pell's ; 
When  the  scent  of  rotten  cheeso 
You  have  passed,  your  nostrils  seizo 
Odors,  as  from  burnt  old  coat, 
Or  the  singed  hair  of  goat 
Or  racoon! 
You  seek  refuge  on  a  Citizen  steamboat 
Very  soon. 
Oh  !  of  all'  the  dreadful  sells  ! 
What  an  error  thus  to  think  to  'scape  the  river 
smells  ! 

How  it  smells ! 
How  it  smells  ! 
From  ils  drain  and  sewer  colls, 
Docs  the  nuisance — and  you  soon  repent  your 

steamboat  voyage  hire, 
Having  fallen  from  the  frying-pan  and  tumbled 
into  the  fire 
Of  the  smells,  smells,  smells, 
Of  the  sm«'lls,  smells,  smells, 
Of  the  poisoned,  sewer-poisoned  river  smclbj. 

•  Then  the  House  of  Commons  smells, 
Fetid  smells ! 
What  a  trust  of  cabbage-water  round  the  build- 
ing dwells ! 
Can  you  wonder  that  at  night 
Memiiers  jumble  wrong  with  right, 
Having  walked  upon  that  terrace  and  inhaled 
the  river's  blight ; 
Wafted  upward  from  the  ripple, 
Is  it  marvel  they  should  tipple 

And  smoke  in  the  down-stairs  room, 
Swigging  deeper,  deeper,  deeper, 
Wetting  frequently  each  peeper, 
In  a  desperate  endeavor 
Now,  now  to  quench  or  never 
The  cholera's  torch  of  doom  ? 

If  the  House  of  Commons  stood 
In  a  pleasant  vale  or  wood, 
Or  a  healthy  street,  we  might  expect  somo  rea- 
sons strong  and  good  : 
But  it  stands 
By  the  strands 


Of  the  Thames,  which  sets  its  brands 
On  the  honorable  members  and  the  legislative 
swells, 

Of  the  smells,  smells,  smells, 
Of  the  smells,  smells,  smells, 
Of  the  clogging,  bruin-befogging  river  smells  ! 

Lower  down,  the  river  smells — 
Dockyard  smells! 
Then  you  find  their  influence  to  suicide  impels  ; 
There's  a  dreadful  fascination 
In  their  fetid,  foul  stagnation, 
Of  each  "  one  more  unfortunate  "  the  certain 
doom  that  knells ; 
O'er  the  rustic  valley  stream 
Seldom  female  garments  gleam  ; 
And  'tis  rarely  that  the  fisher's  hand  a  tale  of 

murder  tells  ; 
But  there's  something  in  the  river,  with  its  foul 

and  filthv  smells, 
That  yearns  for  human  life,  and  will  have  it,  and 
compels 

The  payment  of  its  tribute  by  its  foul  and  filthy 
smells — 

By  its  smells,  smells,  6mells, 
By  its  smells,  smells,  smells, 
By  us  rancorous,  cantankerous  foul  smells. 


BY 


ft 


THE  MILL-STREAM. 

AUTHOR  OF  "REVERBERATIONS. 

A  child  looks  into  the  mill-stream, 
Where  the  fish  glide  in  and  out, 

The  dace  with  the  coat  of  silver, 
And  the  crimson-spotted  trout. 

He  plays  with  the  diamond  waters, 
He  talks  to  the  droning  bees, 

He  sings,  and  the  birds  sing  with  him, 
He  runs  as  to  catch  the  breeze. 

A  pcrfnme  from  wood  and  meadow 

Is  wandering  round  the  bov*; 
He  is  twining  a  garland  of  lilacs, 

And  joyous  he  thinks  not  of  joy. 

He  prays  in  the  eve  and  morning, 
For  the  heaveus  seem  always  near, 

And  he  thinks  that  each  childish  murmur 
Is  a  charm  that  the  angels  hear. 

O  Life  !    O  beautiful  picture ! 

O  light,  and  perfume,  and  love  ! 
O  the  grace  of  the  heart  that  is  render  I 

O  the  dream  that  can  lift  us  above ! 

0  Life  !  no  longer  a  problem, 
But  a  something  to  sec  and  enjoy, 

A  brightness  on  stream  and  on  meadow, 
A  breeze  round  a  dancing  boy. 

Bark,  back  to  the  fair  blue  morning 
Of  wild  Hope  und  of  Fancy  wild, 

Let  me  watch  the  fish  in  the  mill-stream 
With  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  a  child. 

—Fraser's  Magazine. 
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From  the  Boston  Courier. 
THE  LATE  MR.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

uDer  Weg  zum  Oluek"  oder  die  Kunst  Mil- 
lionair  zu  werden,  aus  den  hinterlassenen 
Papieren  des  Kiirzlich  verstorbenen  Ameri- 
kanischen  millionaire  Abbot  Lawrence ;  in 
Deutscher  Original  Bearbeitung  von  Ru- 
dolph Anders.  Preis  5  s.gr.  l)iese  inter- 
essante  Schrift  wird  jedermann  aufs  An- 
gelegentlichste  empfohlen." 

A  friend  of  ours,  passing  along  the  streets 
of  Berlin  some  time  since,  noticed  before  a 
bookseller's  shop  the  above  placard — now  on 
our  table — which  may  be  translated  thus : — 

"  The  Way  to  Fortune,  or  the  art  of  becom- 
ing a  millionaire,  from  the  papers  of  the  lately 
deceased  American  millionaire,  Abbot  Law- 
rence, now  originally  prepared  in  German  by 
Rudolph  Anders.  Price  5  silver  groschen. 
This  interesting  work  is  earnestly,  recom- 
mended to  all." 

The  sum  asked  for  it — only  about  8  cents 
— was  small,  and  our  friend  went  in  and  bought 
what  he  was  sure  would  be  something  curious, 
and  what  turned  out  to  be  a  tract  of  twenty- 
eight  pages  in  12mo.,  printed  at  Berlin,  1856, 
and  sold  on  commission  by  G.  A.  Hoevel.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion attached  to  the  name  of  our  distinguished 
townsman ;  and  we  give  this  notice  of  it,  partly 
to  show  in  what  a  reckless  manner  foreigners 
invent  about  us  whatever  happens  to  suit  their 
purposes,  and  partly  to  show  how  widely 
spread  was  the  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, when  it  could  be  relied  on  to  give  cur- 
rency among  the  masses  of  a  population  like 
that  in  Berlin,  to  the  wholesome  moral  truths 
this  little  tract  is  intended  to  inculcate.  When 
Lord  Byron  saw  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works 
printed  at  Albany — a  place  of  which,  probably, 
he  knew  nothing  cl*c, — he  said, 44  this  is  fame." 
The  fiction  attached  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  name 
in  the  Berlin  pamphlet  implies  fame  of  another 
sort,  and,  we  think,  a  better.  . 

The  preface,  which  is  intended  to  give  value 
and  effect  to  the  manuscript  it  announces,  was 
evidently  written  by  a  person  who,  like  most 
of  his  readers,  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Law- 
rence, except  that  he  had  made  his  own  great 
fortune  by  the  most  honorable  means ;  that 
he  was  an  American  statesman  of  recognized 
eminence ;  and  that  he  had  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  in 
1S4D-J2.  The  rest  is  pure  fiction,  but  it  is  a 
fiction  so  curious  and  whimsical,  that  we  trans- 
late it  entire — we  mean  the  Preface.  It  runs 
thus : — 

Before  we  give  the  following  remarkable 
manuscript  to  the  press,  and  so  publish  it  to 
the  world,  we  wish  to  impart  to  its  readers 
some  information  concerning  its  origin. 


Abbot  Lawrence,  the  American  millionaire, 
among  whose  papers  the  following  document 
was  found,  after  his  recent  death,  had  received 
44  The  Way  to  Fortune,  or  the  Art  of  becom- 
ing a  Millionaire,"  from  the  dying  hands  of  a 
rich  uncle,  who,  singularly  enough,  left  him 
nothing  else, — but  in  the  absence  of  nearer 
relatives,  bequeathed  his  immense  fortune  to 
charitable  institutions ;  saying  to  his  nephew, 
as  he  gave  him  the  manuscript — 44  Wealth,  my 
dear  nephew,  I  do  not  leave  you,  for  every 
man  possesses  within  himself  the  power  to 
earn  it,  and,  with  it,  to  win  honor,  fame  and 
happiness.  Independent  energy  is  a  noble 
thing ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  cripple  or  destroy 
it  in  you,  by  making  you  heir  to  my  enormous 
wealth,  which,  though  you  have  hitherto  been 
!  upright  and  honest,  you  might  use  so  as  to 
I  make  you  a  bad  man.  Earn,  then,  as  I  have 
'  done,  your  own  fortune,  by  your  own  energy, 
and  vou  will  know  how  to  measure  rightly  the 
worth  of  riches,  which  should  be  used  only  to 
cooperate  with  God's  Providence ;  to  supply 
our  own  necessities,  and  to  assist  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

"  But  in  order  to  afford  you  the  means  easier 
to  earn  a  considerable  fortune,  and  thus  more 
quicklv  to  obtain  honor  and  happiness ;  and 
in  order  to  save  you  from  the  necessity  of 
growing  wise  by  your  own  sufferings.  I  give 
you  here  a  rich  treasury  of  the  experiences 
which  I  have  gathered  from  my  own  life,  and 
which  have  made  me  what  thousandn  and  mil- 
lions vainly  strive  to  be,  because  cither  they 
do  not  know  how  to  choose  their  means 
rightly,  or,  having  chosen  right,  do  not  know 
how  to  apply  them. 

44  Use,  then,  this  treasury  of  my  experi- 
ences,'* the  uncle  continued  to  the  nephew ; 
44  use  it  faithfully,  and  you  will  soon,  by  your 
own  resources, "attain  to  what  will  be  to*  you 
for  prosperity  and  blessing,  and  insure  to  you 
happiness  on  this  side  the  grave  and  on  the 
other."  When  the  uncle  had  uttered  these 
last  words,  his  spirit  passed  forever  into  the 
great  hereafter. 

The  nephew  stood  some  moments  lost 
in  thought,  by  the  bed  of  death,  and  well 
might  he  regret  the  vast  fortune  which  his 
uncle  had  possessed,  and  which  should  natu- 
rally have  fallen  to  him  as  the  next  of  kin  ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  took  up  the 
manuscript,  and  began,  at  once,  the  prepara- 
tions for  consigning  the  mortal  remains  of  his 
uncle  to  the  earth  from  which  they  had  been 
taken.  And  now  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  which  he  had  performed  these  lust  sad 
rites,  as  he  sat  sorrowful  in  his  chamber,  he 
remembered  the  cousels  he  had  received,  and 
full  of  curiosity,  opened  the  manuscript,  whose 
seals  he  had  not  till  then  broken. 

He  read  and  read ;  and  though  its  contents 
did  uot  at  once  become  clear  and  plain  to 
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THE  LATE  MR.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 


him,  still  he  perceived  that  the  counsels  of 
his  uncle  were  not  without  their  worth,  and 
thnt,  it*  trulv  followed,  they  would  insure  his 
welfare.  He  therefore  resolved  to  ol>ey  them 
strictly;  and  huw  he  kept  his  resolution,  and 
with  what  result*,  we  learn  not  only  from  pri- 
vate sources,  but  from  the  history  of  his 
country.  Abbot  Lawrence  rose  gradually  by 
the  force  of  his  own  character  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  poor  youth  to  that  of  a  rich  and 
honored  man.  From  a  laborer  and  farmer  in 
Virginia  he  became  a  wealthy  manufacturer, 
an  owner  of  plantations  and  railroads,  of  mines 
and  of  gold  diggings.  He  was  chosen  to  the 
House  of  .Representatives.  Later  he  was 
called  to  the  Senate.  From  1849  to  1852  he 
was  ambassador  of  the  American  Union  in 
England,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
become  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
had  not  beforehand  declined  the  honor.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  (185G)  at 
New  York,  a  man  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  like  his  uncle,  he  bequeathed  to  char- 
itable institutions,  thus  preserving  his  memory 
through  time  and  eternity. 

We  received  the  following  manuscript  from 
a  friendly  bund.  It  contains  the  legacy  of  his 
uncle,  which  was  found  among  his  papers, 
and  we  think  we  are  doing  our  fellow  men  a 
service  by  bringing  it  to  light.  As  it  has  never 
been  printed  in  any  language,  we  have  at 
once  translated  it  into  German,  and  wish  our 
readers  to  observe  that  the  reckonings  are 
made  in  German  currency. 

The  Editor. 


The  manuscript,  which  follows,  fdls  about 
'  twenty-one  page*,  and  consist  of  very  good 
!  moral  advice,  sensible  but  rather  common- 
I  place,  arranged  under  fortv-four  heads.  Its 
•  motto  is  "  Pray  and  Work,'' and  the  following 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  pithy  mode  in  which 
it  announces  its  different  subjects  : 

"  Be  devout  and  fear  God  without  supersti- 
tion. 

"  Be  kind  to  the  poor. 

"  Be  tolerant. 

"  Keep  a  clear  conscience. 

"  Simplify  your  wants. 

"  Keep  your  word. 

"  Be  punctual. 

"  Be  frugal. 

"  Put  your  savings  at  interest  where  they 
will  be  safe,  and  keep  working. 
"  Never  run  in  debt. 

"  Get  knowledge  and  experience  wherever 
they  are  to  be  had. 
"  Try  to  be  first  in  your  calling. 
"  Respect  all  ranks. 
tt  Never  love  to  spend. 
u  Never  lose  confidence  in  yourself. 
"  Persevere." 

Each  of  the  forty-four  heads  is  followed  by 
a  short  exposition  and  enforcement  of  its  doc- 
trine, and  the  whole  ends  with  an  exhortation. 
No  part  of  it  is  unworthy  the  character  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  but  undoubtedly  no  part  of  it 
was  ever  seen  by  him,  or  before  it  was  pub- 
lished, by  any  person  who  can  have  known 
much  about  him. 


"  The  Romance  of  Life  cone  with 
Makimage." — Tlic  romance  of  life  gone!  when 
with  the  humblest  and  most  sordid  cares  of  life 
are  intimately  associated  the  calm  delights,  the 
settled  Miss  of  home;  when  upon  duties,  in 
themselves  perhaps  often  wearisome  and  unin- 
teresting, hung  the  prosperity  and  tho  happiness 
of  wife  and  children  ;  when  there  is  no  mean 
hope,  because  there  is  no  hope  in  which  regard 
for  others  does  not  largely  mingle — no  base  fear, 
because  suffering  and  distress  cannot  affect  self 
alone ;  when  the  selfishness  which  turns  honest 
industry  to  greed,  and  noble  ambition  to  egotist- 
ical lust  of  power,  is  exercised ;  when  life  be- 
comes a  perpetual  exercise  of  duties  which  are 
delights,  and  delights  which  arc  duties.  Once 
romance  meant  chivalry ;  and  the  hero  of  ro- 
mance was  one  who  did  his  knightly  devoirs,  and 
was  true  and  loyal  to  God  and  nis  lady  love.  If 
with  us  it  has  come  to  mean  the  sensual  fancies 
of  nerveless  hoys,  and  the  sickly  reveries  of  girls 
for  whose  higher  faculties  society  can  find  no 
employment,  it  is  only  another  instance  in  which 


1  the  present  is  not  so  mnch  wiser  and  grander  than 
the  past,  as  its  flatterers  are  fond  of  imagining. 
To  us  it  appears  that  where  the  capacity  for 
generous  devotion,  for  manly  courage,  for  stead- 
fast faith  and  love,  exists,  there  exists  the  main 
clement  of  romance,  and  that  where  the  circum- 
stances of  life  are  most  favorable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  qualities  in  action,  they  sre  ro- 
mantic circumstances  whether  the  person  display- 
ing them  be,  like  Alton  Locke,  a  tailor,  or  like 
King  Arthur,  a  man  of  stalwart  arm  and  lordly 
presence.  Nor  do  wc  sec  that  the  giauts,  dragons, 
and  other  monsters  of  the  old  romance,  are  in 
themselves  one  whit  more  interesting  than  tho 
obstacles  that  l»csct  tlic  modern  true  knight  in 
his  struggles  to  perform  manfully  the  duties  of 
his  life,  and  to  carry  out  the  noble  spirit  of  that 
vow  which  he  has  solemnly  taken  at  the  altar  to 
love,  comfort,  honor,  and  keep  in  sickness  and 
in  health  tho  woman  who  has  put  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  life,  and  happiness  iuto  his  hands.— 
Georye  Brinsley's  Essays. 
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SEWING  MACHINES. 


From  Applcton's  Dictionary  of 
SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  want  of  accurate  information  upon  the 
subject  of  Sewing  Machines,  is  now  supplied 
by  a  new  edition  of  Appleton's  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
and  illustrated.  Several  Machines  of  various 
merit  ore  mentioned  therein ;  and  prominence 
is  given  them,  according  to  their  respective 
merits.  The  single  thread  M  Hand  Stitch," 
"  Running  Stitch,"  and  the  single  and  double 
threaded  "  Tambour  Stitches,  are  severally 
treated.  Machines  making  the  "  Running  " 
and  the  "  Hand  Stitches"  are  not  before  the 
public.  The  "Single,"  and  the  "Double 
Threaded  Tambour  Stiches,"  do  not  make 
seams  of  desirable  firmness  and  beauty.  The 
latter  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  thread  ; 
and  the  former,  made  by  the  low-priced 
Machines,  is  particularly  defective  for  the 

general  purposes  of  Sewing,  on  account  of 
le  fhcilitv  with  which  it  may  be  raveled. 
The  "  Lock  Stitch,"  is  the  one  best  suited 
for  Sewing.  It  is  formed  with  two  Threads, 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  Fabric 
Sewed,  interlocked  with  each  each  other  in 
the  center  of  iL    Each  surface  of  the  Beam, 

presents  the  same  appearance ;  a  single  line 
of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to  stitch. 
It  cannot  he  ripped  nor  raveled,  and  forms  a 
seam  sufficiently  substantial  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  Ahout  two  and  one  half  yards  of 
thread  are  required  for  each  yard  of  seam 
made  with  this  Stitch.  The  single  thread 
"Tambour  Siitch,"  requires  about  four  and 
one  half  yards,  nnd  the  "Double  Threaded 
Tambour  Stitch,"  six  and  one  half  yards  of 
thread,  for  a  yard  of  seam. 
The  inventor  of  the  "Lock  Stitch,"  used  a 
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and  the  Machine  is  adapted  to  the  Finest 
Work. 

"  Its  mechanism  is  the  fruit  of  the  highest 
inventive  genius,  combined  with  practical  tal- 
ent of  the  first  order.  Its  principles  have 
been  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  it  in- 
volves all  the  essentials  required  in  a  Family 
Sewing  Machine.  It  is  simple  and  thorough 
in  construction,  elegant  in  model  and  finish, 
facile  in  management,  easy,  quiet,  and  rapid 
in  operation,  and  reflects  additional  credit 
upon  American  Mechanical  Skill. 

"The  Machine  is  mounted  upon  a  neat 
work  table,  and  driven  by  sandal  treadles 
and  band.  The  operator  seats  herself  before 
the  table,  on  which  the  Machine  is  placed, 
with  her  feet  upon  tlx."  sandals.  The  Threads 
being  adjusted,  the  Machine  is  touched  into 
motion  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  foot,  upon 
the  sandals,  and  the  cloth,  as  sewed,  is  moved 
forward  from  left  to  right. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
Stitches  that  may  be  made  in  any  given  time. 
The  driving-wheel  is  graduated  ordinarily  so 
as  to  make  five  stitches  at  each  tread,  so 
that  from  Six  Hundred  to  One  Thousand 
Stitches  per  minute  are  readily  made.  The 
amount  of  sewing  that  an  operator  may  ac- 
complish, depends  much  upon  the  kind  of 
sewing,  and  her  experience.  Fifty  dozen  of 
Shirt  Collars,  or  six  dozen  of  Shirt  Iiosoms, 
are  a  day's  work.  Upon  straight  seams,  an 
operator  with  one  machine,  will  perform  the 
work  of  twenty  by  hand.  On  an  average, 
one  probably  performs  the  work  of  ten  seam- 
stresses. The  bearings  and  friction  surfaces 
are  so  slight,  that  the  propelling  power  is 
merely  nominal.  The  parts  at  all  subject  to 
wear  are  made  of  finely-tempered  steel;  the 
other  parts  of  the  Machine,  are  tastefully 
ornamented,  or  heavily  silver  plated. 

"  It  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of  Sew- 


reciprocating  Shuttle  m  making  it.    This  re-  .     f    p  «JT  from  ^  „  hW  mus. 

quired  heavy  machinery,  involved  a  waste  of  |        {Q  ^  dotheR     h  WQrks 

power,  and  was  inadaptible  to  Fine  Work,  j   weU         Silk, Linen,  Woolen,  and  Cotton 

No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  into  *  .  .  Scamintr  Uuiltiii"  Hemmin"  Gath- 
•v  :i-        u  t-    lofii  *    \m-    a     M    w:i„~~  uooos ,  ocnming,  i^uuuu^,  nemmm^,  vi.iui 


pon 

Seaming,  Quiltinj 
ering,and  Felling, — performing  every  species 
of  Sewing,  except  making  Button  Holes, 
Stitching  on  Buttons,  and  the  like.  Various 
appliances  are  furnished  for  regulating  the 
i  width  of  hems.    The  "Ilemmer"  is  an  ap- 
•00  Machine.    1  he  merit  of  Mr.  Wilson  ■  |       ,       .    which  lhe  edge  of  ihe  fabric  as 
Invention,  consist*  in  bit  "  Rough  Surface  IJ  paf.*vti  through,  is  turned  down  and  hand- 


No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  into 
Families.  "In  1851,"  Mr.  A.  13.  Wilson 
patented  his  celebrated  "  Lock  Stitch  "  Ma- 
chine, which  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  N. 
Wheeler,  was  soon  introduced  successfully, 
and  is  now  Known  as  the  Wheeler  and  Wil- 


Feed,"  by  which  the  Cloth  is  moved  forward, 
and  the  length  of  the  Stitch  regulated;  and  [ 
the  "  Rotating  Hook,"  by  which  the  two 1 
threads  are  interlocked,  and  the  points  of  in- 
terlocking drawn  into  the  fabric.    The  superi- 
ority of  this  Machine  over  the  Shuttle  Ma- 
chine, arises  from  substituting  the  Rotary  I 
movement  of  the  Hook,  for  the  reciprocating  j 
motion  of  the  Shuttle.    Power  is  thus  econo- 
mized, noisy  and  cumbersome  gearing  avoided,  | 


soinely  stitched.  Thousands  of  these  Ma- 
chines are  used  by  Housekeepers,  Seam- 
stresses, Dressmakers,  Tailors,  Manufacturers 
of  Skirts,  Cloaks,  Mantillas,  Clothing,  Hats, 
Caps,  Corsets,  Ladies'  Gaiters,  Umbrellas, 
Parasols,  Silk  and  Linen  Goods,  with  com- 
plete success ;  sometimes  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  are  used  in  a  single  manu- 
factory." 
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ROSE  LEAVES. 


ROSE  LEAVES. 

BY  FREDERICK  TEXXY80N. 
I. 

Dowv  in  tlie  dimness  of  a  broken  Vase 
I  fount!  n  dead  Hose,  ghost  of  Long-ago, 
Faint-smelling  as  tlie  jovs  of  other  dnvs, 
Sad  us  aweet  hopes  remembcr'd,  wan  as  woe. 

2. 

Steep 'd  in  the  odorous  essence  of  the  flower 
The  urn  breathed  lioly  as  a  silent  tomb, 
Where  o'er  fall'n  Truth  lamenting  Memories 
shower 

Perennial  tears,  to  make  her  ashes  bloom. 


Fast  as  its  breathings  rose  like  blissful  clouds, 
Fair  phantoms  upwnrd  on  the  vapor  curl'd, 
Sweet  resurrections  breaking  from  their 
shrouds 

Stood  pale  before  mo,  like  an  oncieut  World. 


To  me  the  vail  of  Time  was  rent  in  twain, 
Eve  changed  to  Mom,  the  Moon  into  the 
Sun, 

Behind  the  clond  of  dnvs  I  saw  again 
A  feast,  a  bridal,  and  the  first  of  June ! 

5. 

And  One  I  sec,  as  pleasant  to  my  sight 

As  though  1  saw  thro'  some  gold  rift  of  Morn 
The  Goddess  of  the  Spring  come  forth  in 
light, 

With  Bowers,  and  songs,  and  beauty  earth- 
ward borne. 

6. 

She  gave  it  mo  that  golden  morn  of  June, 
Peerless  in  beauty,  pearl'd  with  trembling 
dew, 

Emblem  of  her  gone  from  the  earth  too  soon, 
The  (lower  of  youth,  the  tcuder  and  the  true. 

7. 

The  dew,  like  gems  fall'n  from  the  front  of  Day, 
Stood  on  it,  stainless  as  her  virgin  tears ; 
Those  dewdrops  arc  for  ever  shed  away, 
And  she  shall  weep  no  more  for  endless 


years. 


8. 


The  very  music  seems  to  hover  by, 

The  songs  we  sang  together  in  "the  bower, 

I  hear  that  ghostly  music  with  a  sigh, 

The  lips  are  dust  that  rain'd  the  silver  shower. 


The  wither'd  petals  of  the  crimson  Roso 
Are  fewer  than  the  Summers  that  are  fled 
Since  it  was  gather'd,  and  its  glory  shows 
Dim  us  the  vanish'd  beauty  of  the  Deud. 


10. 

But  still  'tis  sweet  as  her  undying  words, 
Her  love,  that  echoes  when*  no  longer  spoken, 
And  whispering  thus  of  its  own  prime,  records 
Her  youth,  and  beauty,  by  the  selfcame  to- 
"  ken. 

11. 

As  each  pale  leaflet  sadly  falls  away, 

With  unavailing  grief  my  heart  is  stirr'd, 
And  each  pale  leaflet  lingering  in  decay 
Is  graven  with  a  sweet  remembcr'd  word. 

12. 

Before  my  aged  eyes  the  vision  set 
The  fair  I  was,  and  the  forlorn  I  nm  ; 
For,  tho'  this  bodv  casts  a  shallow  vet, 
The  living  Is  and"  Was  are  not  the  same. 

13. 

As  is  the  vacant  shadow  to  the  man, 
My  soul  unto  itself  was  dimly  shown  ; 
Till  from  that  death  in  life  new  hope  began, 
The  Living  and  the  Dead  may  yet  be  one. 

14. 

No  more  for  ever  shall  that  Morning  be, 

That  self-samo  rose  no  more  shall  blossom 
here, 

Thus  to  be  gather'd  ;  but  the  pnrent-trcc 
Bears  flowers  as  rich  with  every  pasting  year. 

15. 

Oh  !  the  soft  eyes  that  saw  it  on  the  spray— 
The  hand  that  pluck'd  it — and  the  foot  that 
bore — 

Tho  smile  that  graced  it  on  that  Summer- 
day — 

When  that  returns,  I  can  behold  no  more 
16. 

No  shower  shall  rear  the  rose  upon  its  stem 
For  evermore — yet  mourn  not  for  the  just, 
The  loved,  the  lair — no  tears  recover  them — 
And  sorrowing  6ouls  arc  sadder  than  tho 
dust. 


1' 


Oh! 


rather  weep,  and  mourn  that  from  our 
hearts, 

When  Youth's  long  Summer-day  is  at  its 
close, 

The  joy  of  Nature,  and  the  love  departs, 
More  fleetly  than  the  odor  from  a  I»oso. 

18. 

Mourn,  that  thy  life,  a  torn  and  wither'd  leaf, 
Flutters,  ond"  falls,  and  in  dejection  lies, 
Rent  with  a  thousand  cares,  and  wan  with 


grief, 

While  her  glad  Spirit  like  sweet  odor  flies. 

— Frastrs'  Mtujazine. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH 


DE  PROFUNDIS — TE  DEUM!  . 

America  received  yesterday  with  inexpres- 
sible joy  ttie  tidings  that  the  Niagara  had  ar- 
rived ut  Newfoundland. 

In  other  columns  the  reader  will  find  every 
detail  yet  received  respecting  the  magic  cable. 
It  wiJl  never  transmit  to  either  continent  intel-  J 
ligence  so  important,  as  is  the  message  told  by 
that  first  throb,  which  announces  that  it  has 
found  its  place  unbroken.  All  our  hopes  for 
the  million  uses  by  which  it  shall  serve  society, 
unite  in  the  exultation  of  to-day's  victory. 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  1492,  Christopher 
Columbus  lost  sight  of  the  most  western  high- 
lands of  Europe, — which  ho  was  not  to  see 
again  till  he  returned  to  give  to  Europe  his 
gift  of  this  New  World.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years  pass  nwav,  and  on  tho  same 
day'thc  noblest  vessel  in  trie  New  World's  navy 
comes  in  sight  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  high- 
lands of  North  America ;  and  as  the  siln  goes 
down  she  connects  with  the  American  shores 
the  thread  which  gives  Europe  and  America  to 
each  other.  A  majestic  celebration  of  tho  great 
hero's  faithful  endeavor,  at  tho  end  of  a  year  of 
years  after  it  was  made ! 

The  first  feeling  in  the  midst  of  this  success 
is  thanksgiving  to  tho  God  in  whose  Providence 
man  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor, — made 
lord  of  the  sea  and  all  that  therein  is, — and 
master  of  the  powers  of  nature  so  long  as  he 
subdues  them  to  the  high  purposes  of  their  Au- 
thor. We  praise  God  this  day,  that  he  has  so 
trained  natious  and  men  that  men  can  work  out 
this  majestic  invention  ; — that  his  two  greatest 
nations  are  not  debarred  by  any  heathen  jealous- 
ies from  attempting  the  kiss  of  brotherhood; — 
and  that  they  have  combined  together  in  the 
most  kindlv  rivalry,  to  bring  together  that  which 
was  parted  in  his*  world, — and  to  fulfil  so  far 
the  most  enger  portion  of  the  most  solemn  of 
prayers,  that  men  "  all  may  be  one  1  " 

So  char  is  it  that  the  new  tie  is  one  more  step 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  prayer  of  the  Saviour, 
that  it  has  been  announced  that  tho  first  signal 
from  shore  to  shore,  sent  from  the  queen  of  ono 
land  to  tho  highest  citizen  of  the  other,  would 
be  the  prophecy  with  which  the  angels  heralded 
His  birth  :— 

"  PEACE  OX  EARTH,  GOOD-WILL  TOWARD  MEN." 

No  message  could  he  more  appropriate. 

We  dare  not  at  such  a  moment  indulge  in 
prophecy.  We  are  not  certain  of  peace,  be- 
cause, with  a  flash,  we  can,  if  we  will,  remove 
jealousies  on  the  one  side  of  the  ocean  or  the 
other.  There  needs  that  will,  as  well  as  the 
way.  England  and  Russia  did  not  cease  to  fight 
when  London  could  telegraph  to  Scbastopol. 
Still,  it  is  not  daring  too  much  to  say,  that,  with 
each  step  that  brings  Christian  nations  together, 
tho  danger  of  their  warfare  is  further  removed. 
And,  as  the  very  existence  of  this  electric  chord, 
and  the  cordial  alliance  between  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Niagara  testify  to  a  warm  attachment 
between  the  mother  nation  and  her  daughter, 
such  as  never  united  States  before,  wo  have  en- 
tire right  to  draw  the  happiest  auguries  for  tho 
future  from  the  completion  of  a  material  tie, 
which  the  wit  and  wealth  of  both  nations  have  I 


created.  It  symbolizes  by  tho  most  subtle  of  aus- 
pices the  tenderness  which,  in  fact,  beneath  all 
superficial  storms,  binds  the  hearts  of  the  two 
together. 

It  is  always  impossible  to  array  against  each 
other  tho  gifts  which  the  old  wor..*  has  made  to 
the  new  or  the  new  world  to  the  o  d.  Europe 
sent  us  here,  and  as  three  hundred  years  have 
passed,  we  have,  by  such  offerings  as  we  could, 
expressed  to  her  our  gratitude  for  a  gift  so  im- 
measurable as  the  gift  of  such  a  home.  As  tho 
progress  of  discovery  has  gone  forward,  each 
continent  has  instantly  reflected  every  light  which 
has  flashed  up  in  the  other,  and  it  has  sometimes 
been  impossible  to  tell  which  owed  tho  first  ray 
to  tKe  other.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  schoolmen 
to  decide  whether  the  fame  of  Columbus  was 
European  or  American, — as  for  men  of  physical 
science  to  tell  us  whether  the  Agamemnon  owed 
more  to  Fulton  than  the  Niagara  owed  to  Watt. 
The  di  covery  of  the  galvanic  current,  to  which 
we  owe  the  tfirill  of  delight  of  yesterday,  is  un- 
doubtedly European ;  that  form  of  the  discovery 
of  its  magnetic  power,  to  which  also  we  owe  the 
thrill  of  delight  of  yesterday,  is  undoubtedly 
American.  The  ono  of  these  discoveries  is  as 
essential  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  as  the  other. 

But,  in  this  case,  wo  may  add  what  is  more 
remarkable,  that  the  great  invention  of  Prof. 
Morse,  by  which  he  so  united  Volta's  electric 
current  and  Henry's  admirable  use  of  it,  that  na- 
tion can  communicate  instantaneously  with  na- 
tion, is  in  strictness  neither  European  nor  Amer- 
ican, but  an  Atlantic  invention.  It  was  in  a 
packet-ship,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  that  Morse  first  formed 
and  then  earned  into  detail  the  grand  conception 
whose  grandest  result  is  to-day  buried,  in  its  ma- 
jestic activity,  beneath  that  Atlantic's  waves. 

It  is  impossible  to  conccivo  the  excitement 
which  must  have  thrilled  every  heart  on  board 
the  Niagara  as  she  approached  the  land  on 
Wednesday.  After  so  many  disappointments, 
every  hour  of  continued  success  must  havo  made 
the  anxiety  more  and  more  intense.  And  at  tho 
last,  not  John  Cabot  himself  when  he  first  saw 
those  very  cliffs  of  "  New  Found  Land  "  from 
the  sea,  and  gave  them  and  North  America  to 
England  as  he  saw  them,  can  have  felt  the  high 
wrought  gratitude  and  exultation  of  those  who 
united  in  tho  enjoyment  of  this  great  victory. 
Ono  man  felt  that  triumph  who  deserved  all 
that  he  enjoved.  Mr.  Field  is  the  man  to  whoso 
untiring  zeal  we  owe  this-  special  success,  as  we 
owe  it  to  no  other.  Most  great  advances  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  navo  a  like  history. 
They  come,  because  some  one  man,  whose  name 
is  Columbus  or  Franklin  or  Washington  or 
Watt  determines  that  tho  world  shall  gain  one 
step  forward.  Ho  will  die  rather  than  have  it 
fail.  To  the  littlo  list  of  such  determined  men 
Mr.  Field's  name  is  to  bo  added.  He  did  not 
invent  the  telegraph.  He  did  not  first  suggest 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  But  he  first  deter- 
mined that  it  should  bo.  Ho  seems  to  havo 
pledged  life,  fortune  and  honor  that  it  should 
be.  To-day  it  is.  And  it  is — because  he  made 
that  pledge"  and  determination. — Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  6  Aug. 
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"  To  consecrate  his  heart  and  his  homage 
to  a  mistress ;  to  live  exclusively  for  her  ;  for 
her  sake  to  aspire  to  the  glory  of  arms  and 
virtue ;  to  worship  her  perfections,  and  to 
procure  a  public  recognition  of  them ;  to 
desire  nothing  higher  than  the  title  of  her 
servant,  and  to  consider  it  a  sufficient  reward 
of  the  greatest  effort*  that  she  deigned  to 
Bccept  them  ;  in  short,  to  honor  his  lady  as  a 
kind  of  divinity,  whose  favor  could  be  the 
price  only  of  the  noblest  sentiments, — such 
were  the  principal  duties  of  every  knight." 
The  Troubadours  powerfully  contributed,  both 
by  their  verses  and  their  lives,  to  maintain 
and  exalt  this  spirit.  "Nearly  all  devoted 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  ladies;  some 
through  affection,  some  through  ostentation, 
and  others  through  interest;  for  this  was  the 
road  to  fortune.  The  women,  delighted  with 
an  incense  which  seemed  to  perpetuate  their 
charms,  always  favored,  or  seemed  to  favor, 
the  adoring  poet ;  passion  and  vanity  vied 
which  should  most  exalt  the  Parnassus  of 
Provence."  That  the  theory  of  chivalry  was 
ill  carried  out  in  the  actual  life  of  the  time, 
will  he  but  too  well  proved  by  the  glimpses 
of  biography  and  poetry  with  which  we  are 
about  to  present  our  readers.  The  editor  of 
St.  Palaye  (Ilistoire  litte'raire  des  Trouba- 
dours) does  not  exaggerate  when  he  writes, 
"  Parmi  quelques  exemples  d'une  galanterie 
pure,  assujettie  au  frein  de  la  pudeur  et  des 
devoirs,  on  y  trouve  mille  traits  de  libertinage 
et  de  debauche;  on  y  voit  les  sens  maitriser 
le  coeur,  la  foi  conjugale  impudemment  violee, 
quelquefois  les  mceurs  outragees  avec  une  in- 
decence  cynique,  enfin  les  memes  vices  qu'au- 
jourd'hui,  moins  deguises  sous  d'honnGtes 
apparences."  The  condition  of  the  church, 
the  desperate  depravity  of  man's  highest  ex- 
ternal guidance,  goes  far  to  explain  the  social 
state  depicted  so  faithfully  by  the  Trouba- 
dours in  their  tensons  and  sirventes.  "  C'^tait 
le  terns  ou  les  panes,  qui  avaient  perdu  de 
vue  les  regies,  comme  les  exemples,  de  la 
primitive  religion,  remuant  tout  t.u  nom  de 
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Dieu  et  de  St.  Pierre,  faisaient  d'unc  religion 
divine  l'instrument  d'une  politique  auda- 
cieuse."  Accordingly  the  irreligion  of  th 
world  consisted  not  so  much  in  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  divine  doctrines  and  ideas,  as  in 
blasphemous  familiarity  with  them.  Tiie 
language  of  love  profited  largely  by  this  cor- 
ruption of  religion,  just  as  the  reality  was 
exalted  by  the  peculiar  social  conditions, 
which,  by  making  every  feudal  castle  a  court 
and  its  mistress  a  queen,  afforded  additional 
excitements  of,  and  excuses  for,  the  extrava- 
gant respect  to  which  love,  under  all  circum- 
stances, tends  to  abandon  itself.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  grossness  which  often 
betrays  itself  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
with  the  moods  of  exalted  delicacy  and  honor 
which  constitute  its  principal  charm,  other- 
wise than  by  attributing  the  latter  mainly  to 
the  accident  which  usually  placed  a  gulf  of 
social  difference  between  the  lover  and  his 
mistress, — a  gulf  which  he  could  only  hope  to 
overpass  by  a  long  series  of  services,  and  by  a 
display  of  self-devotion  which  should  gradually 
change  the  lady's  desire  of  public  praise  into 
personal  affection  for  the  giver  of  it.  It  re- 
mains for  a  later  and  more  truly  chivalrous  age 
to  glorify  love  between  persons  socially  equal 
with  that  halo  of  reverence  which  we  have  so 
long  admired,  without  remembering  its  limi- 
tations or  comprehending  its  explanations,  in 
the  life  and  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
presenting  our  readers  with  a  few  glimpses  of 
this  life  and  this  poetry,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves almost  entirely  to  the  love-stories  and 
the  love-songs  of  the  Provencal  poets.  It 
is  true  that  they  wrote  satires,  and  tales,  and 
war-poetry  in  abundance;  but  the  preemi- 
nence of  love  as  the  theme  of  their  lyrics 
and  the  motives  of  their  lives  justifies  us  in 
thus  limiting  our  sketch.  M.  C.  Fauriel,  in 
his  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  frovcngale,  re- 
marks : 

M  Entre  tous  ces  divers  genres  de  composi- 
tions lyriques,  les  troubadours  faisaient  une 
distinction  singulie-re  et  caractcristique,  qui 
les  partogeait  en  deux  classes.  L'amour 
seul  leur  semblait  essentiellement  po&ique, 
essentiellemcnt  fait  pour  6tre  chant6  et  pour 
inspirer  le  desir  de  chanter.  Tout  le  reste, — 
la  morale,  la  guerre,  la  croyance  elle-meme, 
— ne  leur  paraissaient  pas  des  sujets  de  poesie 
aussi  naturels  ni  aussi  releves.  Sous  la  de- 
nomination commune  de  sirtentesc,  ils  com- 

Prenaient  toute  composition  q^ui  n'avait  pas 
amour  pour  motif,  et  particulierement  toute 
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composition  tenant  de  *a  satire  ou  de  la 
plaisanterie.  Ce  mot  de  sitrentesc,  est  tire 
de  celui  de  sirvent,  par  Iequel  on  designait 
les  hommes  de  guerre  non  chevaliers  que 
ceux-ci  menaient  a  la  guerre  avec  eux. 
Sirvcnie'sc  signifiait  done  une  ni^ce  de  sirvent, 
e'est-a-dire  d'une  ordre  subalterne,  relative- 
ment  aux  chants  d'amour,  qui  etaient,  a  pro- 
prement  parler,  les  chants  chevaleresques." 

The  sirventes  of  the  Troubadours  are  of 
the  highest  possible  value  as  records  of  the 
mind  and  manners  of  the  time,  but  as  poetry 
they  are  for  the  most  part  worthless.  The 
satire  is  gross,  the  wit  of  the  most  cumbrous 
kind,  the  enthusiasm  for  war  an  impulse 
devoid  of  moral  di^  lity  or  adequate  motive, 
the  religion  a  mere  crust  and  scab  of  super- 
stition without  so  much  as  a  morbid  life 
below  it,  the  morality  childish ;  but  among 
such  pieces  we  find  many  a  love-song  that 
si-.incs  like  a  dove  with  golden  wings  among 
potsherds.  Never,  before  or  since,  was  love 
so  exquisitely  sung  as  in  some  of  these 
poems  ;  never,  bejjpre  or  since,  have  the  chief 
conditions  of  perfect  love-poetry,  namely,  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  feeling  and  the  highest 
art  in  language,  been  so  combined.  These 
conditions  would  seem,  did  we  not  know  to 
the  contrary,  to  be  incompatible  with  one  an- 
other;  the  primitive  simplicity  of  feeling  in 
the  limes  of  the  Troubadours  requires,  how- 
ever, no  proof;  and  the  proof  of  the  con- 
scious art  of  language,  which  was  necessary 
to  express  such  feeling,  is  to  be  found  in  re- 
peated statements  of  the  poets  themselves. 
Pierre  d'Auvergne,  for  example,  says,  44  I  will 
sing,  since  I  must  sing,  a  new  song  which 
rings  in  my  bosom.  It  is  not  without  trouble 
and  torment  that  I  have  attained  so  to  sing 
that  my  songs  are  not  like  the  songs  of  any 
other.  Every  good,  song,  however,  is  quite 
different  from  every  other."  It  is  well  ob- 
served by  thejauthor  of  the  Histoirie  litteraire, 
that  the  intensity  of  tho  love-poetry  of  the 
Troubadours  is  in  great  part  to  be  attributed 
to  the  comparative  unreality  of  all  other  in- 
terests at  that  time  capable  of  engaging  the 
poetic  mind :  "  Dfes  que  Time  est  vivement 
affect6e  par  un  objet,  le  talent  poetique  se 
deploic  avec  d'autant  plus  d'audace  et  de 
vigueur,  qu'on  a  peu  d'idees  capables  de  le 
distraire,  et  qull  devance  la  culture  des  au- 
tres  talens." 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  give 
such  notices  of  the  lives  and  poetry  of  a  few  i 
of  the  writers  who  flourished  in  that  won-j 


derful  hundred  and  ninety  years  which  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  Provencal  literature, 
as  may  enable  our  readers  to  infer  the  pre- 
vailing tone  and  tenor  of  the  rest.  We  are 
indebted  to  Fauriel  and  St.  Palaye  for  the 
biography,  and  have  received  much  assistance 
from  St.  Palaye's  prose  versions  of  many  of 
the  poems. 

William  IX.,  Count  of  Poitou,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Troubadours;  and  as  thus  indicating 
the  high  social  position  with  which  the  pro- 
fession was,  in  its  very  origin,  associated. 
William  was  born  in  the  year  1071,  and  died 
in  1122.  His  life  and  his  poetry  were  both 
remarkable  for  their  licentiousness.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  "  affreux  libertinage  "  of  his 
habits,  it  is  recorded  that  he  established  at 
Niort  a  "  maison  de  debauche  "  in  the  form 
of  a  monaster)*,  divided  into  cells,  governed 
by  an  abbess,  and  harboring  a  company  of 
prostitutes,  who  wore  the  costume  and  aped 
the  practices  of  nuns.  Another  of  these  of- 
fences of  this  poet  was  his  marriage  in  spite 
of  the  laws,  with  the  wife  of  another  man, 
the  Vicomte  de  Chatclleraud.  When  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  consequence  of  this 
proceeding,  commenced,  in  the  presence  of 
William,  the  ceremony  of  excommunication, 
the  count  drew  his  6word,  and  threatened  to 
kill  him  if  he  did  not  absolve  him  on  the 
spot  The  bishop  pretended  to  quail,  and 
required  a  few  moments  for  consideration. 
These  were  granted,  and  the  courageous  ec- 
clesiastic profited  by  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete the  formula,  adding, 44  Now  strike,  for  I 
am  ready."  William  replied  that  he  did  not 
love  him  enough  to  send  him  to  heaven,  and 
only  exiled  him.  This  is  a  good  passage  to 
commence  with.  It  is  well  to  remember 
upon  what  a  dunghill  blossomed  the  exquis- 
ite flowers  of  mediaeval  love-poetry.  The 
verses  of  this  44  valeureux  et  courtois  cheva- 
lier, mais  grand  trompeur  de  dames,"  are  too 
much  like  his  life  to  be  quotable  here.  The 
Troubadours  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  like  the  44  femmes  galantes  "  of  a 
later  age,  very  frequently  closed  a  career  of 
debauchery  and  violence  with  a  more  or  less 
suspicious  devotion  to  religion ;  some  retiring 
to  monasteries,  and  occasionally  rising  to  be 
abbots  or  bishops,  and  others  adopting  the 
more  congenial  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades. 
Accordingly,  the  last  of  the  poems  which  re- 
main to  us  of  William  of  Poitou  is  an  adieu 
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h  la  chetalerie  qu'il  a  tant  aimee  for  the 
sake  of  the  cross. 

Bernard  de  Ventadour  has  obtained  a  safe 
passport  to  fame  in  the  shape  of  a  favorable 
mention  by  Petrarch.  He  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  inferior  domestics  of  the  Chateau 
de  Ventadour,  and  rose  to  be  the  lover  of 
princesses  through  his  own  "  merits,"  name- 
ly, a  handsome  person,  a  turn  for  writing 
verses  and  singing  them,  and  a  facility  in 
adopting  the  manners  of  chivalry.  The  di- 
vinity to  whom  the  young  Bernard  devoted 
his  verses  and  his  life  was  Agnes  de  Montlu- 
con,  the  wife  of  the  Vicomte  Ebles  de  Ven- 
tadour.  His  constancy — the  only  virtue  ex- 
pected of  lovers  in  those  days — was  at  last 
rewarded  with  a  degree  of  success  of  which 
we  are  only  told  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  lady's  husband. 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  chateau,  and 
to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  found  it 
in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Normandy, 

'  Eleanora  of  Guienne,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  Louit  VII.,  and  had  married  Henry 
Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of 

,  England.  The  affections  of  the  Troubadour 
soon  fixed  themselves,  probably  not  without 
encouragement,  upon  this  lady.  He  says  in 
one  of  his  songs,  "  I  would  rather  die  of  the 
torment  I  suffer  than  solace  my  heart  by  a 
presumptuous  avowal.  It  is  true  that  she 
has  given  me  leave  to  ask  of  her  whatever  I 
like ;  hut  a  king  would  not  dare  to  ask  what 
I  desire.  Nevertheless  she  approves  of  my 
writing  to  her,  and  she  knows  how  to  read." 
St.  Palaye,  or  his  editor,  adds,  "  Savoir  lire 
n'etait  pas  un  mirite  commun  parmi  les 
grands."  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Ber- 
nard meant  that  the  duchess  knew  how  to 
read  the  real  meaning  of  the  obscure  words 
in  which  he  proposed  to  declare  himself. 
This  ambitious  lover  6eems  to  have  succeeded 
to  have  been  afterwards  cast  off  for  a  rival, 
and,  in  his  disgust  at  this  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, to  have  abjured  love  and  retired  to  a 
monastery.  Malm's  collection  contains  twen- 
ty-seven poems  by  Bernard  de  Ventadour, 
most  of  them  being  favorable  specimens  of 
the  love-poetry  of  the  time.  The  first  is  of 
singular  beauty.  We  quote  the  first  stanza, 
to  enable  our  readers  to  guess  how  inferior 
must  be  the  effect  of  any  version  wanting 
the  music  of  Bernard's  metre,  and  append  a 
translation  of  the  greater  part  of  this  piece  : 


"  Qnand  erba  vertz  c  fuel  ha  par, 
E'l  flor  brotosson  per  verjan, 
£'1  rossinhols  autct  c  clar 
Leva  na  votz  e  mov  sun  ehan, 

Joy  ai  de  luy,  c  joy  ai  de  la  flor  ; 

Joy  ai  de  me,  e  de  mi  dons  maior. 

Vas  totas  partz  qui  de  joy  clans  e  seinhs, 

Mas  ilh  cs  joys  que  totz  los  autres  vens." 

"When  the  herb  and  leaf  grow  green, 
and  the  flower  blossoms  in  the  fields ;  when 
the  nightingale  lifts  bis  voice  loud  and  clear, 
and  urges  his  song,— joy  have  I  of  him,  joy 
have  I  of  the  flower,  joy  have  I  of  myself, 
and  still  more  of  my  lady ;  I  am  surrounded 
and  closed  in  with  joys.  But  there  is  a  joy 
beyond  all  others.  I  "wonder  that  I  am  able 
to  abstain  from  declaring  to  her  my  desire. 
When  I  look  at  her,  when  I  see  her  sweet 
eyes,  I  am  kept  only  by  fear  from  falling  on 
her  neck.  If  I  had  the  power  of  bewitching 
people,  I  would  turn  my  enemies  into  little 
children,  so  that  they  might  not  imagine  evil 
of  mv  lady  or  of  me.  I  would  then  gaze  at 
her  loveliness  as  much  as  I  liked,  ut  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  her  fresh  color.  I  would 
kiss  every  part  of  her  mouth,  so  that  the 
marks  woula  remain  there  for  a  month.  O 
that  I  could  find  her  alone,  sleeping,  or  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep,  so  that  I  might  take  a 
sweet  Kiss,  since  I  have  not  courage  to  ask 
for  one." 

• 

In  another  poem  he  recognises  his  admitted 
superiorityjover  all  contemporary  Troubadours, 
and  accounts  for  it  thus : 

"No  wonder  that  I  sing  better  than  any 
other ;  for  my  heart  is  more  disposed  to  love, 
and  more  submissive  to  its  laws.  Body  and 
soul,  spirit  and  knowledge,  strength  and 
power, — I  have  devoted  all  to  love.  He  is 
already  dead  who  does  not  love.  What  is  the 
use  of  him,  except  to  trouble  others  ?  " 

Pons  de  Capdueil  was  a  Troubadour  with- 
out reproach,  according  to  the  strange  semi- 
platonic  ideas  of  his  age.  "  Ce  troubadour," 
says  the  author  of  the  Ilisloire  litteraire, 
"  eut  les  veritables  mceurs  de  la  chevalcrie.  II 
rendit  celfcbre  ses  amours,  sans  que  la  passion 
parut  l'entrainer  au-dela  des  homes  de  la 
pudeur."  His  lady-love  was  Azalais,  wife  of 
Noisil  de  Mercoeur,  a  great  baron  of  Auvergne. 
Pons  de  Capdueil,  who  was  himself  a  wealthy 
baron,  devoted  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  wits 
to  the  celebration  of  his  mistress.  M  Les  fetes 
qull  lui  donna  etaient  comme  autant  de  cours 
plenieres  ....  ou  les  amans  etaient  celebres 
par  la  poesie  et  la  musique.  Le  Baron  de 
Mercosur  se  prelait  a  ces  demonstrations  de 
galanterie.   On  lea  supposait  done  egalement 
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nobles  et  irreprochables."  All  the  songs  of 
Capducil  are  addressed  to  this  lady,  for  whom 
his  love  seems  to  have  been  as  profound  and 
constant  as  it.  was  unsullied.  On  the  death  of 
Azalais,  Capducil  became  sincerely  "  devot," 
after  the  prevailing  mode.  He  not  only  served 
the  Holy  War  with  his  sword,  but  also  zeal- 
ously advocated  it  with  his  pen. 

Passing  over  Richard  I.  of  England,  and 
other  names  of  less  distinction  as  Troubadours, 
we  come  to  Arnaud  de  Marveil,  "the  less 
famous  Arnaldo "  of  Petrarch,  who  ranked 
him  l>elow  Arnaud  Daniel.  Arnaud  de  Mar- 
veil was  born  in,  and  called  from,  the  Chateau 
de  Marveil  in  Perigord.  Like  Bernard  de 
Ventadour,  he  was  of  very  low  parentage ; 
but,  nursed  in  one  of  those  innumerable  cha- 
teaux, each  of  which  was  a  palace  and  con- 
tained a  court,  he  had  opportunities  of  fitting 
himself  to  be  the  lover  and  the  laureate  of 
princesses.  Disgusted,  by  his  early  glimpses 
of  "  high  life,"  with  the  profession  of  notary, 
to  which  his  friends  had  devoted  him,  he  took 
the  usual  means  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
chivalrous  and  high-born  society  to  which  his 
spirit  belonged.  He  became  a  Troubadour, 
and  fixed  his  love  and  the  adorations  of  his 
muse  upon  Adelaide  Countess  de  Beziers, 
daughter  of  Raymond  V.,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
and  wife  of  Roger  U.  Vicomte  de  Beziers. 
The  transition  from  distant  and  ethereal  devo- 
tion to  ordinary  human  passion,  which  so  often 
occurred  in  the  liaisons  of  the  Troubadours, 
is  beautifully  indicated  in  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  pieces  of  th;s  poet : 

"  I  foresaw  not,  when  I  came  here,  how 
dearly  1  should  have  to  nay  for  the  delight  of 
beholding  so  many  beauties  and  graces.  They 
say  well,  and  I  myself  feel,  that  when  we  think 
to  warm,  we  often  burn  ourselves.  I  love, 
without  daring  to  say  so  ;  I  am  condemned  to 
fly  from  her  whom  I  adore,  lest  my  looks 
should  betray  my  secret.  She  would  never 
pardon  this  presumption.  At  least  I  may 
look  at  her  in  my  heart,  as  in  a  mirror.  I 
find  her  in  all  things  ;  the  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  beauty  of  the  fields,  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  repeat  her  beauties,  and  unceasingly 
bid  me  sing  of  her.  Thanks  to  the  exaggera- 
tions tchich  are  permitted  to  the  Troubadours, 
I  may  praise  her  as  much  as  she  deserves; 
I  may  say  with  impunity  that  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  lady  in  the  world.  If  they  had  not  a 
hundred  times  given  this  praise  to  those  who 
did  not  merit  it,  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
give  it  to  her  I  love;  for  it  would  have  been 
to  name  her." 


The  passion  which  was  delicately  hinted  in 
these  charming  verses  was  not  displeasing  to 
Adelaide ;  but  the  poet  pursued  his  advantage 
with  as  much  reverence  as  he  had  shown  in 
commencing  his  suit.  "  My  reason  is  opposed 
to  my  desire.  No  doubt  it  ill  befits  me  to 
aspire  to  such  a  conquest ;  kings  alone  should 
sigh  for  her.  But  does  not  love  level  all  con- 
ditions ?  He  who  loves,  becomes  worthy  to 
succeed."  He  obtained  at  last  the  favor  of  a 
kiss;  an  honor  whffth  did  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  mediaeval  platonism.  But  at  this 
stage  of  the  love-story  of  Arnaud  de  Marveil, 
a  formidable  rival  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
Alphonso  King  of  Castille.  Adelaide  wished 
to  keep  both  her  lovers ;  but  found  it  impos- 
sible. The  king  obtained  the  dismissal  of  the 
Troubadour,  who  sought  another  home,  but 
not  another  love,  in  the  court  of  the  Seigneur 
de  Montpellier. 

Garin  d'Apchier  was  distinguished  among 
the  Troubadours  rather  by  his  high  birth  than 
his  works  j  these,  however,  contain  two  pieces, 
which  elucidate  the  relative  positions  of  Trou- 
badour and  Jongleur  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner. The  Jongleur  was  the  hired  singer  of 
the  verses  of  the  Troubadoyr ;  and  Garin  com- 
plains as  bitterly  of  his  verses  murdered  by 
his  Jongleur  as  Chaucer  did  of  the  mistakes 
of  his  transcribers.  Concerning  these  min- 
strels, another  Troubadour,  Pierre  de  la  Mula, 
says,  M  Us  se  sont  multiplies  au  point,  qu'il  y 
en  a  tout  autant  que  de  lapins  dans  une  gar- 
enne;  on  en  est  inondeV'  He  reproaches 
them  for  degrading  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
song, — the  "  gai  saber," — by  going  about  in 
pairs,  crying,  *•  Donnez-moi,  car  je  suis  jong- 
leur." 

The  story  of  Geoffrey  Rudel  is  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  wilful  idealism  of  the  ' 
of  love  as  it  ordinarily  appears  in  the  \l\ 
|  and  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.    Rudel  was 
|  "  Prince  "  of  Blaye.    Tripoli,  in  Palestine, 
1  after  its  capture  by  the  Christians  in  1 109',  had 
been  given  to  the  government  of  Bertrand  of 
Toulouse.  In  the  days  of  Geoffrey  Rudel  there 
was  a  Countess  of  Tripoli,  the  fame  of  whose 
beauty  had  reached  Provence.    Geoffrey  fell 
in  love  with  the  descriptions  of  her  which  were 
brought  home  by  the  pilgrims,  and  he  took 
the  cross  and  set  forth  in  order  to  behold  her. 
He  was  seized  with  mortal  illness  just  as  the 
vessel  reached  its  destination,  and  was  depos- 
,  ited  as  dead  in  a  house  in  the  town.  The 
|  countess  was  informed  of  the  object  of  his 
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voyage,  and,  touched  with  his  fantastic  pas- 
sion, went  to  see  his  corpse.  Geoffrey  woke 
for  a  moment  from  his  trance,  to  find  himself 
embraced  by  his  no  longer  imaginary  mis- 
tress. He  died  in  her  arms,  "  praising  God, 
and  thanking  Him  for  having  accorded  the 
only  Messing  he  desired."  The  countess  had 
him  interred  with  great  pomp  among  the 
Templars  of  Tripoli  j  and,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  her  departed  lover,  devoted  herself  to  a 
monastic  life  from  that  day  forth.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  litde  reason  for  doubting  the  main 
facts  of  this  story ;  Petrarch,  and  other  still 
earlier  writers,  speak  of  them  as  matters  of 
common  history.  The  investigations  of  St. 
Pal  aye  seem  to  prove  that  this  particular 
Countess  of  Tripoli  was  unmarried, — an  un- 
usual condition  for  the  mistress  of  a  Trouba- 
dour. 

Guillaume  de  Balaun  and  Pierre  de  Ba'rjac 
loved  two  married  ladies,  named  Viernetta 
and  De  Joviac.  The  story  of  the  quarrel  and 
reconciliation  of  Barjac  and  Viernetta  abounds 
with  those  apparently  incompatible  character- 
istics which  render  tLe  age  of  the  Troubadours 
a  perfect  mystery  to  the  modern  understand- 
ing. We  find  it  possible  for  a  knight  to 
load  his  mistress  with  the  most  unpardonable 
affronts,  telling  her  that  he  has  sought  and 
found  another  lady  much  more  beautiful  than 
she  is,  &c,  in  a  time  when  the  laws  of  love 
were  held  so  sacred  that,  on  proposing  to 
part  with  her,  he  says  seriously,  "  Let  us  seek 
c  priest  who  may  absolve  us  from  our  mutual 
vows  ;  you  shall  give  me  your  absolution,  and 
shall  receive  mine  ;  and  then  we  may  legally 
form  new  ties."  This  necessity  for  applying 
to  a  priest  for  a  release  from  the  binding 
power  of  adulterous  vows  is  regarded  by  St. 
Palaye  as  a  band  fide  fact.  After  all  this,  the 
lovers  were  reconciled  ;  and  Barjac  spoke  in 
such  glowing  terms  to  his  friend  Balaun  of 
the  delights  of  such  a  reconciliation,  that  the 
latter  resolved  to  taste  them  himself,  and 
forthwith  ceased  to  visit  his  mistress,  or  an- 
swer her  letters.  She  sends  a  messenger  to 
beg  for  explanations,  which  are  refused ;  and 
the  lady  goes  in  person,  and  casts  herself  at 
his  feet,  asking  pardon  for  unknown  offences. 
Balaun  overwhelms  the  unoffending  Madame 
de  Joviac  with  vague  reproaches,  and  she 
departs  at  last  indignant  Finding  her  really 
angry,  he  seeks  pardon  in  his  turn,  and  is 
very  properly  scorned.  He  sends  an  inter- 
cessor, who  endeavors  t<  explain  matters; 


but  the  lady  requires  proof  of  the  reality  of 
a  passion  which  has  expressed  itself  so  oddly, 
and  refuses  to  see  him  again,  unless  he  comes 
with  the  nail  of  his  little  finger  torn  off,  and 
with  a  song  publicly  declaratory  of  his  re- 
pentance. These  conditions  are  joyfully  ac- 
cepted. 

The  history  of  Guillaume  de  Cabestaing, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Troubadours, 
though  evidently  fictitious  in  part,  is  valuably 
illustrative  of  the  strange  thoroughness  with 
which  they  made  "  love  the  highest  law." 
The  details  of  this  and  the  other  lives  of  the 
Provencal  poets,  being  given  by  contemporary 
or  nearly  contemporary  writers,  may  occa- 
sionally be  inaccurate,  but  they  can  scarcely 
be  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  feelings  of 
the  time.  Cabestaing  was  a  gentleman  of 
Roussillon.  Being  well-born,  but  poor,  he 
attached  himself  as  page,  or  "vnrlet,"  to 
Raimond  of  Castel- Roussillon,  who  made  him 
44  ecuyer "  to  his  lady,  with  whom  the 
"  varlet "  of  course  fell  in  love,  but  had  the 
modesty  to  keep  it  to  himself.  Madame 
Marguerite,  however,  was  not  so  shy,  and  pro- 
voked a  declaration  by  asking  him  plainly, 
whether  he  would  dare  to  reply  to  the  love  of 
a  great  lady,  should  she  give  him  marks  of 
her  affection.  This  proceeding  of  the  lady 
was  not  so  impudent  as  it  would  be  in  a  time 
like  ours,  when  people  have  a  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  relation  of  beginning  to  end. 
We  find  Cabestaing  some  time  afterwards 
begging  that  he  may  bo  permitted  to  kiss  the 
lady's  glove,  and  promising  that  he  will  never 
venture  to  pretend  to  greater  honors.  He 
continued  to  write  rapturous  and  beautiful 
songs,  from  which  a  malignant  public  inferred 
more  than  he  intended.  The  lady's  reputa- 
tion began  to  suffer ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  lady's  reputation  could  suffer  in  those 
days.  Suspicious  rumors  reached  Count  Rai- 
mond, who  sincerely  loved  his  wife,  and 
trusted  his  servant.  One  day  the  count  put 
arms  under  his  cloak,  and  sought  Cabestaing, 
who  was  hunting.  After  a  little  conversation, 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  :  "Answer," 
said  the  count,  "  my  questions  like  a  frank 
and  loyal  servant"  11  Certainly,  monseigneur, 
if  you  inquire  nothing  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
conceal"  "In  the  name  of  God  and  your 
faith,  tell  me  if  love  inspires  your  verses,  and 
if  they  are  addressed  to  a  real  ladv  ?  "  "  How 
else,  monseigneur,  should  I  be  able  to  sing  ?  " 
"The  name  of  the  lady?"  «  Nay,  can  one 
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without  perfidy  repeat  it  ?  You  know  what 
Bernard  de  Ventadour  says  on  this  matter : 
If  those  who  perceive  my  love  should  ask  me 
the  name  of  my  mistress,  I  am  bound  not  to 
reveal  it  to  any  but  to  him  who  can  and  will 
give  counsel  and  assistance."  "  Well,  who- 
ever the  lady  may  be,  I  promise  to  aid  you 
with  all  my  power. "  As  in  the  actual  life  of 
chivalry  grossness  was  strangely  allied  to 
purity,  so  we  find  that  an  almost  superstitious 
theoretical  respect  for  the  literal  faith  of 
words  was  compatible  with  a  great  deal  of 
lying.  Cabestaing  immediately  replied,  when 
thus  pushed  into  a  corner,  that  the  object  of 
his  love  was  Agnes,  sister  of  Marguerite,  the 
wife  of  Raimond.  The  count  was  deceived ; 
and  Agnes  assisted  in  prolonging  the  decep- 
tion, with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  her 
husband,  Robert  de  Tarascon.  This  pre- 
tended amour  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Mar- 
guerite, who  would  not  believe  her  lover's 
account  of  the  affair  j  and  her  vanity  got  so 
far  the  better  of  her  prudence,  that  she  re- 
quired him  to  prove  his  fidelity  by  writing  a 
song  declaring  his  love  for  her  and  her  only. 
•  The  song  was  written,  and,  according  to  a 
common  custom  of  the  time,  addressed  to  the 
lady's  husband.  But  Count  Raimond's  love 
for  his  wife  was  greater  than  his  pride  in  her, 
and  he  was  more  grieved  than  flattered.  He 
murdered  Cabestaing,  and  had  his  heart 
served  up  as  venison  for  Marguerite,  who, 
on  learning  what  she  had  eaten,  flung  herself 
from  a  turret  and  was  killed.  The  world 
sympathised  more  with  the  lovers  than  with 
the  injured  husband.  The  relations  and 
friends  of  Marguerite  and  of  Cabestaing,  and 
all  the  knights  and  lovers  of  the  country,  took 
arms  ngainst  Raimond.  The  King  of  Aragon 
headed  the  faction ;  the  poor  count  was  im- 
prisoned, and  his  castle  demolished;  the 
funeral  of  his  wife  and  her  poet  was  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  the  day  of  their 
death  was  long  marked  by  a  solemn  annual 
service,  instituted,  it  is  said,  by  order  of  the 
King  of  Aragon. 

Rambaud,  Count  of  Orange,  is  mainly  re- 
markable for  having  had  tw>  famous  poetesses 
for  mistresses,  Beatrix  Countess  de  Die,  and 
Azaluls  de  Porcairagues.  His  poetry  is 
coarse,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  that  of  the 
first  of  these  ladies,  whose  verses,  though 
passionate,  are  incredibly  impudent.  In  one 
of  them,  lamenting  the  estrangement  of  her 
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him  for  having  refused  him  any  thing ;  she 
declares  her  hearty  repentance,  and  longs  to 
have  him  in  the  place  of  her  husband.  Ram- 
baud responded  to  this  recall ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that,  with  the  example  before  him 
of  such  a  mistress,  he  should  have  written : 
"  I  will  teach  lovers  the  true  way  to  love ;  if 
they  learn  my  lessons,  they  will  soon  succeed. 
Would  you  have  women  complaisant  to  you, 
threaten  them  at  the  first  unamiable  word ; 
if  they  answer,  do  you  reply  with  a  blow  on 
the  nose ;  if  they  are  malicious,  be  you  still 
more  so,  and  they  will  do  what  you  like. 
Slander  and  bod  singing  will  bring  the  highest 
successes,  if  you  join  therewith  plenty  of  im- 
pudence and  conceit.  Make  love  to  the  ugly, 
and  neglect  the  beautiful,— that  is  the  way  to 
win  them.  It  is  certainly  not  the  way  I 
follow;  for  my  old  habits  are  incorrigible; 
simple,  gentle,  humble,  tender,  and  faithful,  I 
love  women  as  if  they  were  all  my  sisters ; 
but  take  care  to  avoid  my  example !  "  Hav- 
ing won  and  betrayed  Azalais  de  Porcairagues, 
and  wounded  her  reputation  by  talking  freely 
of  his  relation  to  her,  he  replied  to  a  poem, 
in  which  she  lamented  the  imprudence  of 
loving  a  man  above  herself  in  rank,  in  a  strain 
which  casta  a  curious  light  upon  "  chivalry.** 
"  I  maintain  that  great  lords,  if  their  hearts 
are  loyal,  deserve  better  than  any  others  that 
women  should  yield  to  them.  It  belongs  to 
women  of  low  minds  to  love  in  secret,  and 
therefore  to  choose  obscure  lovers.  Women, 
however,  have  often  lost  their  good  names 
with  simple  gentlemen ;  a  thing  which  is  im- 
possible with  a  great  lord,  who  has  a  noble 
and  lofty  mind.  If  any  one  maintains  the 
contrary,  I  will  answer  so  as  to  shut  his 
mouth." 

The  life  of  Folquet  de  Marseille,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  belongs  rather  to  the  political  than 
the  literary  history  of  the  middle  nges  ;  but 
his  stormy  career  as  an  ecclesiastic  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  youth  of  love  and  poetry.  Pe- 
trarch mentions  him,  and  Dante  places  him 
in  paradise.  He  was  a  fierce  hater  and  per- 
secutor of  heretics,  nfter  having  been  a  some- 
what inferiqr  Troubadour  and  an  unscrupulous 
lover  of  ladies.  One  long  poem  is  a  con- 
tinual antithesis  between  love  and  pity,  these 
being  spoken  of  as  personified.  This  practice 
of  personification  by  many  of  the  earliest  and 
most  earnest  of  the  mediteval  poets, — a  prac- 
tice which  was  adopted  by  Dante  himself, 
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sages,  is  still  a  winged  boy  with  bow  and 
arrows, — is  curious,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a 
confutation  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  view  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  seriousness  with  the  habit  of 


it  . 

u  Love,"  says  Folquet,  "  is  only  a  torment 

if  Pity  does  not  come  to  his  8uccour  

Ah,  how  blessed  I  should  be,  if  at  last  Pity 
Would  shake  the  high  and  rude  branch  to 
which  I  am  attached !  .  .  .  .  The  best  of  the 
best,  she  who  surpasses  ail  value,  how  easily 
could  she  reconcile  these  two  divinities!  .  .  . 
How  can  my  heart  so  entirely  contain  Love, 
who  is  so  great  that  all  things  disappear  be- 
fore him  ?  It  is  as  tcJien  a  great  tower  is 
seen  in  a  little  mirror.'"  One  incident  in  the 
political  life  of  the  beatified  of  Dante  will  be 
enough  in  this  place.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
having  been  driven  from  Beaucaire,  and  sus- 
pecting the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  of  intelli- 
gence with  his  enemies,  laid  siege  to  the 
town,  Folquet,  the  bishop-elect,  being  in  his 
army.  Deputies  were  sent  from  the  city  to 
offer  explanations  ;  and  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  count  persuaded  him  to  clemency 
in  his  treatment  of  the  hardly-pressed  citizens. 
Folquet,  their  bishop,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Raymond  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  left 
the  city  on  that  account,  was  the  only  person 
to  advise  violence.  He  counselled  Montfort 
to  confiscate  all  the  goods  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  imprison  the  most  distinguished  ;  and 
gave  practical  aid  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
advice  by  entering  the  city,  and  promising  his 
diocesans  the  pardon  of  De  Montfort  on  con- 
dition of  their  presenting  themselves  to  de- 
mand it.  They  went  forth  accordingly,  and 
were  made  prisoners ;  while  the  bishop  gave 
up  the  town  to  pillage  by  the  soldiers  who 
followed  him.  The  infuriated  people  repulsed 
this  attempt.  De  Montfort  then  threatened 
the  prisoners  with  death  unless  they  per- 
suaded the  citizens  to  surrender.  This  threat 
not  succeeding,  Folquet  and  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Sernin  again  deceived  the  people  with  prom- 
ises of  clemency,  provided  they  abandoned 
the  towers  of  the  city  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  next  day  De  Montfort  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  sign  a  peace.  His 
soldiers  occupied  the  abandoned  towers,  ac- 
cording to  agreement ;  and  being  thus  master 
of  the  place,  he  proposed  to  deliver  it  to  the 
soldiery,  and  afterwards  to  raze  it.  By  Fol- 
quet's  counsel  and  help,  De  Montfort  com- 
muted this  sentence  to  a  prodigious  fine ;  and 


the  zealous  bishop  was  rewarded  with  the 
gift  of  the  Chateau  of  Urefeuil,  and  a  score  of 
dependent  villages. 

Bert  rand  de  Born,  who  figures  in  Dante's 
Hell  for  the  sin  of  political  schism,  owes  his 
preeminent  fame  to  a  combination  of  qualities. 
Vicomte  de  Hautefort,  he  was  probably  the 
ancestor  of  that  noble  lady  whose  praises  we 
related  in  a  foregoing  Number.  But  in  the 
time  of  Madame  de  Hautefort,  the  adored  of 
Louis  Xni.,  the  idea  of  the  honor  of  a  knight 
had  made  some  advance  upon  the  mediteval  , 
formula  laid  down  by  Bertrand  himself :  "  Les 
premiers  statuts  de  l'honneur  e'est  de  faire  la 
guerre,  de  joQter  l'avent  et  le  careme,  et 
d'enrichir  les  guerriera."  Constantine,  the 
brother  of  Bertrand,  had  a  title  to  half  the 
seigneury  of  Hautefort;  but  Bertrand  wished 
to  have  it  all,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  and  of  his  poetry  was  occupied  with  th 
struggles  arising  out  of  this  question,  which 
even  Bertrand  did  not  regard  as  one  of  right, 
but  only  of  might.  Strange  were  the  times 
in  which  a  character  for  chivalry  could  be 
sustained  by  such  declarations  as  these; 
"  Peace  does  not  suit  me ;  I  like  nothing  but 
war.  My  only  law  is  to  fear  naught.  I  care 
not  for  Mondays  nor  Tuesdays.  Whateve* 
be  the  time,  I  will  destroy  those  who  injure 
me.  Let  others,  if  they  will,  adorn  their 
houses,  and  get  for  themselves  the  good  things 
of  life.  I  only  desire  to  have  plenty  of  lances, 
casques,  swords,  and  horses.  Right  or  wrong, 
I  will  not  give  up  an  inch  of  the  land  of 
Hautefort ;  I've  got  it,  let  those  who  can  take 
it  away."  We  cannot  follow  this  bold  soldier 
and  bitter  satirist  through  his  innumerable 
squabbles  and  alliances  with  other  barons  and 
princes.  His  principal  love-affair  was  with 
Maenz  de  Montagnac,  wife  of  Tallerand,  the 
brother  of  the  Vicomte  de  Perigord.  Maenz 
was  courted  by  Richard  Count  of  Poitou, 
Geoffrey  Count  of  Bretagne,  Alphonso  King 
of  Aragon,  and  Raymond  Count  of  Toulouse; 
but  she  chose  Bertrand  "  for  her  lover  and 
her  master."  She  subsequently  dismissed 
him,  suspecting  that  she  had  a  rival.  He  did 
all  he  could  to  reconcile  her,  and  assured  her, 
in  some  beautiful  verses,  that  he  would  rather 
spend  his  life  in  supplicating  her  than  in  the 
possession  of  all  other  ladies ;  but  in  vain. 
He  at  last  gave  up  hope,  and  offered  his 
heart  to  another  celebrated  beauty,  Tiberge 
de  Montausier.  Madame  de  Montausicr, 
though  flattered  with  the  offer,  proposed  that 
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one  more  attempt  should  be  made  to  concili- 
ate his  former  mistress.  Bertrand  consented, 
promising,  if  he  failed,  never  to  love  any  one 
but  her ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  entered  into  a 
corresponding  engagement.  This  conditional 
arrangement  was  superseded  by  the  success 
of  their  joint  endeavors,  Maenzde  Montagnac 
being  convinced  by  their  representations  that 
Bertrand  had  been  guiltless  of  inconstancy. 

Kambaud  de  Vaqueiras  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  prolific  of  the  Provencal 
poets ;  but  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  pecu- 
liar in  his  life  to  call  for  narration  here.  One 
stanza  of  his  poetry  will  be  enough  to  prove 
his  unsurpassed  powers  of  bold  and  simple 
illustration :  "  The  day  that  love  made  choice 
of  us  two,  your  beauty  filled  me  with  the  pride 
of  the  peacock,  when  he  contemplates  the 
green,  the  vermilion,  and  the  blue  of  his 
feathers,  and  arrogantly  leaps  upon  a  wall  to 
show  himself.  His  pride  continues  until, 
casting  down  his  head,  he  beholds  his  feet. 
Thus  the  loveliness  of  my  lady  puffed  me  up 
with  vanity  and  joy,  until  she  smote  me  with 
her  «  no ! '  n 

Deudes  de  Prades,  if  we  may  trust  the 
translations  of  St.  Palayc, — for  we  have  not 
seen  the  originals, — combined,  in  his  best 
verses,  the  simplicity  and  lofty  tenderness  of 
his  own  time  with  tlie  finished  art  of  a  later 
age.  We  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing version,  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetry, 
and  of  the  style  of  the  translations  in  the 
Histoire  littt'raire  des  Troubadours,  a  work 
which  has  not  yet  been  superseded  as  a  pop- 
ular account  of  the  subject : 
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"  Qui  se  connait  en  amour  peut  bien  juger 
qu'un  beau  semblant,  qu'un  doux  soupir  ne 
sont  pas  messagers  de  rcfus.  Mais  celui-la 
veut  etre  refuse,  qui  demnndc  ce  qu'il  pos- 
sede.  Aussi  je  conseil  a  tout  amant  v6ritame, 
de  faire  ses  demandes  en  prenant." 

Of  the  life  of  this  poet  nothing  worth  re- 
lating is  known. 

Peyrols  of  Auvergne  was  a  gentleman  born, 
but  without  fortune.  He  early  became  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  Dauphin,  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  sister  of  this  prince,  the  wife  of  Bernard  dc 
Mercceur.  He  was  encouraged  both  by  the 
lady  and  her  brother,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor  to  be  acquired  by  his  verses  in  prais« 
of  her.  As  was  not  unusual  in  such  cases, 
the  lady's  kindness  went  further  than  she  at 
first  intended  ;  but  Peyrols  had  the  folly  to 
think  himself  higher  in  her  favor  than  he 
really  was,  and  his  boldness  brought  on  a 
quarrel,  which  the  Dauphin  was  rash  enough 
to  smooth,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  l>e  the 
termination  of  a  friendship  which  threatened 
his  honor  and  that  of  his  sister.  What  was 
so  threatened  came  to  pass,  and  the  poet  had 
the  extreme  imprudence  to  sing  his  triumph 
in  verses  which  the  world  easily  compre- 
hended. The  Dauphin  publicly  blamed  hia 
sister,  of  whose  guilt  he  had  been  more  than 
the  accomplice,  though  without  meaning  it. 
The  Troubadour  was  ignominiously  dismissed 
from  the  court,  and  loaded  with  contempt  by 
the  countess  herself.  He  made  passionate 
but  fruitless  endeavors  to  obtain  pardon ;  and 
afterwards  he  consoled  himself  with  another 
love,  chosen  from  an  inferior  condition.  Con- 
cerning this  ladv  he  writes :  M I  have  pru- 
«  Avec  le  doux  pnntems  qui  renait,  je  veux  dem,v  Hmited  ambition  Love  is  worth 
faire  unc  chanson  nouvelle.    La  joied  un  mau-  ,      .  .  it.  _r 

vel  amour  m 'y  invite.  De  cotte  premiere  joie  nolhmS  unle?  11  18  rcturne(L  It8  l*™*™ 
vient  l'esp6rance  d'une  plus  grande.  Si  je  ne  consists  in  the  mutual  return  of  feelings, 
l'ohtiens  pas,  ce  ne  sera  point  ma  faute,  mais  respects,  and  complaisances,  without  pride  on 
touiours  j'implorerai  celle  que  jaime,  toujours,  one  side  or  the  other."  He  was  not,  how- 
j'adresserai  mes  voeux  vers  le  pays  qu'elle  ,  ever,  so  successful  with  this  lady  as  with  the 


'  countess,  and  his  lamentations  on  this  score 
were  expressed  in  some  very  beautiful  verses. 
After  one  or  two  other  love  affairs,  "  Peyrola 
se  livra  comme  tant  d'autrcs  libcrtins  a  la 
d6votion  des  croisades."  From  this  time 
forth  his  poetry  became  of  a  M  religious  "  cast 
The  religious  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  in 


halute. 

"  L'espd ranee  me  parait  si  belle,  que  j'y 
trouve  la  plus  heureuse  possession.  Content 
par  le  seul  espoir,  que  je  serai  heureux  si, 
m'appclant  '  mon  doux  ami,'  elle  me  dit 
jamais:  'Je  veux  que  pour  moi  vous  vous 
teniez  en  joie,  et  que  nulle  crainte  ne  detourne 
votre  copur  de  m 'aimer.' 

"  C'est  ce  qui  me  plairait  bien  a  entendre;  ge„eral  was  as  blasphemous  as  their  love- 
mais  cela  ne  peut  etre,  je  le  sais.  Lne  dame  ry  Wft9  illolatrouR.  Pevrols,  t  m 
ne  dit  point  ce  qu  elle  souhaite.    Plus  elle  1      •  e  \ 

veut  en  amour,  pfus  elle  le  cache  par  hon-  no  exception  The  following  sentence,  m  the 
neur ;  plus  elle  denie  son  ami,  plus  elle  s'en  version  by  St.  Palaye,  may  be  taken  as  a 
fait  prier.  Mais  un  beau  semblant  vaut  specimen  of  the  style  of  addressing  the  Deity 
mieux  que  tout  ce  qu'elle  pourrait  dire.  which  was  common  at  the  time  :  "  Seigneur 
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Dieu,  si  vous  m'en  croyiez,  tous  prendriez 
bien  garde  a  qui  your  donneriez  les  empires, 
les  royaumes  les  chateaux,  et  les  tours ;  car 
plus  les  hommes  sont  puissans,  rnoins  ils 
vous  considerent."  We  may  remark  by  the 
way,  that  a  perusal  of  what  remains  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Provencal  minstrels  leaves .  an 
impression  that  the  fashionable  world  to  which 
they  addressed  themselves,  and  of  which  they 
formed  part,  was  plunged  into  the  depth  of 
practical  atheism  without  any  known  parallel, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  France  of  Beranger. 
The  only  spiritual  quality  which  these  poems 
display  is  the  sanctity  of  the  idea  of  love ; 
but  even  in  respect  of  love  it  followed  almost 
as  a  necessity  from  the  irreligion  of  the  age 
that  every  Troubadour  was  "  a  rake  in  grain," 
although 

"  Venecr'd  with  sanctimonious  theory." 
Nay,  worse  than  this,  these  world-famous 
models  of  gallantry  seem  always  to  have  con- 
sidered themselves  at  liberty  to  resent  a 
slight,  or  an  ill-success,  by  some  outrageous 
satire,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon practice  with  virtuous  ladies  to  veil 
denial  under  indefinite  postponement,  in 
4  order  to  avoid  the  affronts  of  disappointed 
lovers.  The  story  of  Gaucelm  Faidit  affords 
one  of  many  examples  of  the  necessity  under 
which  ladies  felt  themselves  of  guarding 
against  this  danger.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Marie  de  Ventadour,  who  is  described  by  a 
very  early  historian  as  44  la  dame  la  plus 
estimce  qui  fut  jamais  dans  le  Limousin,  eelle 
qui  s'attacha  le  plus  a  faire  le  bien,  et  qui  se 
defendit  le  mieux  de  faire  le  mal ;  elle  se 
conduisait  toujours  suivant  la  raison,  et  ne  fit 
jamais  aucune  folic."  Faidit  paid  his  court 
to  her.  "Elle  y  parut  sensible,  comme 
faisaient  en  pareil  cas  presque  toutes  les 
dames,  pour  devenir  les  heroines  d'un  trouba- 
dour." Marie  de  Ventadour,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  his  importunities  for  a  time,  without 
turning  him  into  an  enemy,  persuaded  him  to 
engage  in  the  crusade  undertaken  by  Philip 
Augustus  and  Henry  II.  for  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  assuring  him  that 
tin's  was  the  way  to  make  himself  worthy  of 
her.  On  his  return,  however,  he  found  his 
mistress  less  pliable  than  ever.  Driven  to 
despair,  he  told  her  one  day,  that  if  she 
would  not  put  an  end  to  his  wretchedness,  he 
would  never  see  her  more,  but  would  seek  a 
new  love  forthwith  ;  and  he  rushed  from  her 
presence  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  The 


lady  knew  the  probable  consequences  to 
herself,  and  consulted  Madame  Audiart  de 
Malamort  on  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
poet's  wrath,  and  preserving  his  affections, 
without  lowering  herself.  This  lady,  who 
was  not  so  sensitive  as  her  friend  to  what  the 
world  might  say  of  her,  devised  a  way  of 
relensing  Marie  from  her  danger.  Madame 
Audiart  sent  a  messenger  to  Faidit  to  ask 
which  he  would  prefer,  a  little  bird  in  the 
hand,  or  a  great  one  in  the  air?  Curious  to 
know  what  she  meant,  he  went  in  person  to 
get  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  The  lady 
then  told  him,  that  if  he  would  consent  to 
take  leave  of  Marie  in  a  song,  complaining 
publicly  but  gently  of  her  severity,  she  her- 
self would  treat  him  more  kindly.  The 
beauty  of  Madame  Audiart,  and  her  beU 
sentblans,  overcame  the  poet,  and  a  song  was 
written,  in  which  he  somewhat  contradictorily, 
and  towards  Madame  Audiart  ungallantly, 
says  that  he  is  resolved  to  give  up  his  suit  to 
Marie,  although  he  44  prefers  her  severity  to 
the  favor  of  any  other."  On  going  after- 
wards to  claim  his  reward  of  Madame  Audi- 
art,  she  received  him  courteously,  and  assured 
him  that  she  would  love  him  in  a  friendly 
way,  but  that  she  would  never  aimer  d'amour. 

Bertrand  d'Alamanon  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  gentlemen  of  Aix,  in  Provence. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Etiennette  de  Gautelmi, 
the  aunt  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  and  his  songs 
concerning  her  are  among  the  best  of  the 
poetry  of  the  time.  Here  is  the  opening  of 
one  of  them:  44  If  you  wish  to  know  why  I 
make  only  half  a  song,  it  is  because  I  have 
only  half  a  subject.  Love  is  all  on  my  part ; 
my  lady  does  not  love  me.  But,  wanting  the 
yes,  which  she  refuses  me,  I  live  upon  the  no, 
which  I  may  hear  as  often  as  I  like.  To  hope 
with  her  is  better  than  to  possess  any  other." 

Cadenet,  whose  love-verses  will  supply  us 
with  the  best  piece  which  we  have  been  able 
to  select  from  the  poems  of  the  Troubadours, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  knight,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Chateau  de  Cadenet,  in  Forcalquier. 
While  the  poet  was  yet  a  child,  the  chateau 
was  besieged,  and  razed,  and  he  was  carried 
prisoner  to  Toulouse.  His  captor,  Guillaume 
Hunaud  de  Lantur,  treated  him  as  his  own 
son  ;  and,  says  St.  Palaye,  who  did  not  care 
a  straw  for  love-poetry,  44  leducation  qu'il  lui 
donna  aurait  produit  de  meilleurs  effets,  si  le 
jeune  homme,  en  se  formant  Pesprit,  ne  se  fut 
|  attache  au  frivole,  plutot  qu'a,  Futile,  s'il  n'eilt 
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prefere  un  gout  de  fantaisie  au  vrai  mdrite  de  J 
son  etat."  Early  fascinated  with  poetry, 
"  Cadenet  ne  vit  plus  rien  de  si  beau  que  la 
profession  de  jongleur."  He  left  the  knight 
of  Toulouse  5  and  for  a  long  time  wandered 
on  foot,  and  with  very  poor  success,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Baguas,  or  "  Garcon."  Find- 
ing unassisted  merit  made  small  way,  he  re- 
sumed the  name  of  Cadenet ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  world  then,  as  now,  thought  all  the 
better  of  a  singer  for  having  some  social  posi- 
tion. He  was  soon  noticed  and  patronised 
and  provided  for  by  great  men,  and  had  op- 
portunities of  falling  in  love  with  great  ladies, 
— a  sine  qua  non  of  the  profession  of  Trouba- 
dour. If  our  readers  will,  to  the  following 
thoughts,  add  in  imagination  the  tendcrest 
graces  of  the'tenderest  language  ever  spoken, 
they  will  agree  with  us  that  Cadenet  was  one 
of  the  world's  truest  poets,  and  by  no  means 
guilty  of  having  attached  himself  au  frivole 
in  abandoning  himself  to  the  bent  of  his 
genius : 

"  If  I  could  have  compelled  my  will  to  fol- 
low my  reason,  love  would  not  easily  have 
conquered  me.  Not  that  a  man  is  not  the 
nobler  for  love,  since  he  who  loves  well  never 
believes  that  he  has  done  well  enough.  Those 
who  do  not  love,  cannot  know  this  lofty  desire 
of  well-doing,  and  can  never  obtain  such  honor 
as  he  who  is  happy  in  love,  or  aspires  to  be- 
come ro.  But  however  beautiful  it  be  to  love, 
I  am  submitted  to  love  in  spite  of  myself. 
Not.  indeed,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  live  nobly, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve,  except  through 
force,  a  lord  from  whom  there  is  no  aid  or 
grace  to  be  hoped  for.  No  lord  who,  while  he 
is  incessantly  exigent  of  his  subjects'  service, 
does  all  he  can  to  ruin  them  besides,  can  ex- 
pect to  be  served  further  than  the  laws  of 
fealty  oblige.  One  thing  there  is  which  com- 
forts me  in  my  pain  :  it  is,  that  no  one  ever 
prospers  long  by  disloyalty ;  and  if  one  is 
sometimes  raised  thereby  to  glory,  it  is  only 
to  be  cast  down  into  deeper  infamy  than  that 
wherefrom  he  rose.  Often,  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  seen  men  lifted  by  loyalty  from  a  low 
estate  into  enduring  honor.  It  is  foolish  to 
dread  the  trouble  to  be  suffered  in  the  way  to 
honor.  Good  fortune  soon  comes,  when  it 
ought  to  come.  It  is  true,  ray  good  fortune 
delays  long,  and  comes  slowly.  But  great 
honors  must  be  dearly  bought,  and  that  only 
is  obtained  with  ease  which  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing. The  more  the  pain,  the  more  the  glory. 
And  even  should  I  never  succeed,  it  will  be 
much  to  have  well  deserved.  At  least,  I  can 
say  that  I  have  loved  you,  my  lady,  for  a  good 
which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  refuse  me; 


for  my  heart  is  content  if  I  am  able  to  exalt 
your  nonor.  When  I  see  a  tower,  or  a  castle, 
or  a  native  of  your  country,  I  am  filled  with 
joy ;  and  when  I  approach  your  dwelling,  I 
seem,  such  is  my  haste,  to  recede  while  I  go 
forward  until  I  am  in  your  presence." 

Cadenet  was  nearly  as  excellent  in  satire  as 
in  'love-poetry.  There  is  classical  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  in  the  following  specimen, 
which  renders  it  very  unlike  the  great  mass 
of  coarse  invective  which  remains  to  us  from 
the  pens  of  the  Troubadours 

"  Would  that  the  powerful  were  such  as  I 
would  be  had  I  their  power !  They  would 
then  be  magnificent  in  arms  and  clothes  ;  they 
would  make  Rplendid  cheer ;  they  would  shine 
in  courts,  honor  ladies,  and  generously  give 
away  their  wealth.  That  would  be  better  than 
the  pillage  to  which  our  barons  are  now  given, 
who  keep  only  lightly-armed  cavaliers,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  fly  quickly  to  the  booty,  and 
flee  still  more  quickly  when  they  are  opposed. 
In  former  times,  magnificent  clothes,  noble 
gifts,  courteous  assemblages,  and  other  such 
things,  were  the  marks  of  knights.  But  now- 
adays they  are  only  distinguished  for  stealing 
cattle.  And  yet  it  does  not  seem  that  they 
go  the  better  clad." 

Guillaume  de  la  Tour  was  one  of  many  who 
proved  by  their  life  and  death  the  profound 
sincerity  of  the  passion  which  they  expressed 
in  their  verses.  He  loved  the  wife  of  a  barber 
of  Milan,  and  carried  her  off  to  Como.  She 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  poet  lost  his 
reason.  He  fancied  that  she  feigned  death 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.  For  ten  days  he 
remained  immovable  at  her  tomb,  opening  it 
every  evening,  taking  out  the  body,  embracing 
and  kissing  it,  and  beseeching  her  to  tell  him 
whether  she  was  dead  or  living.  He  would 
not  leave  the  place  until  the  people  of  Como 
drove  him  from  it  and  from  their  city.  lie 
wandered  from  one  place  to  another,  inquir- 
ing of  all  the  diviners  whether  his  mistress 
could  return  to  life.  Some  one  told  him  that 
she  would  certainly  revive,  if  he  recited  the 
entire  Tsalter,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Patera  and  Aces,  and  gave  alms  to  seven 
poor  people,  before  he  ate,  drank,  or  spoke, 
ever)'  day  for  a  year.  He  was  overjoyed  with 
this  information,  and  punctually  fulfilled  the 
conditions  j  and,  finding  that  they  failed,  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Lanfranc  Cigala  was  equally  unfortunate,  but 
his  grief  found  relief  in  beautiful  verses.  M  It 
is  a  thousand  years,"  he  writes,  "  since  Death 
I  has  perpetrated  so  great  a  crime.   None  ever 
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beheld  the  lady  for  whom  I  weep,  none  who 
had  seen  her  ever  heard  her  named,  without 
love  arising  in  his  heart.  She  made  the  evil 
good,  and  the  good  she  perfected.  O  Prov- 
ence, how  is  it  that  you  and  all  your  people 
did  not  die  when  she  died  ?  "  Henceforward 
he  devoted  himself  to  religion.  lie  left  a 
number  of  poems,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able and  characteristic  is  one  in  which  he 
relates  how  two  knights,  brothers,  who  shared 
a  wealthy  castle,  loved  two  noble  ladies  who 
lived  in  another  castle,  about  three  English 
leagues  off.  These  ladies  returned  the  passion 
of  their  lovers,  and  sent  one  day  to  invite 
them  to  spend  the  night  at  their  castle.  Each 
received  his  invitation,  and  each  accepted  it 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  brother. 
But,  being  at  war  with  some  of  the  great 
barons  of  the  country,  the  brothers  had  sworn, 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  never  to  leave 
their  castle  both  at  the  same  time.  On  this 
occasion,  each  sent  to  ask  the  other  for  per- 
mission to  be  absent ;  but  each  replied  that 
it  was  impossible  to  forego  his  own  engage- 
ment. Therefore  both  set  out  together.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  heard  some 
persons  approaching  them;  and,  concealing 
themselves  at  the  side  of  the  road,  they  over- 
heard a  knight  say,  "  Heaven  send  us  a  good 
resting-place  to-night ! "  To  which  another 
replied,  "  God  preserve  the  two  brothers 
from  evil !  We  shall  find  their  hospitality 
most  timely.  They  will  receive,  and  honor, 
and  serve  us  well;  for  there  are  no  more 
brave  nor  courteous  knights  living.  Were  it 
not  for  their  castle  we  should  have  to  travel 
three  leagues  further  through  this  hail  and 
snow  and  wind."  The  two  brothers  were  at  once 
pleased  and  vexed  with  this  discourse.  Each 
exhorted  the  other  to  go  home ;  at  last  one 
of  them  consented,  saying  he  did  so  for  the 
love  of  his  lady. 

Pierre  Vidal  is  more  famous  for  his  per- 
sonal oddities  than  for  his  poetry.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  combination  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Malvolio.  He  was  of  low  birth,  but  got 
into  M  good  society  "  through  his  gift  of  song. 
His  excessive  vanity  made  him  the  amuse- 
ment of  many  a  feudal  court,  the  patronage 
of  which  he  mistook  invariably  for  a  compli- 
ment to  his  talents  or  his  person,  whereas, 
**  on  le  regard  ait  comme  un  fou  agreable." 
He  feU  in  love  with  every  fine  lady  he  met 
and  believed  and  boasted  that  his  feelings 
were  always  returned,  notwithstanding  aj 


somewhat  rude  correction  received  by  him  in 
his  youth  from  a  knight  who  slit  his  tongue 
for  saying  such  things  about  a  certain  lady, 
the  knight's  wife.  Hugues  de  Baux  took  pity 
on  him,  and  got  his  tongue  cured;  and 
thenceforward  he  lived  on  terms  of  close 
friendship  with  the  Seigneurs  de  Baux,  until 
another  and  a  similar  imprudence  banished  him 
from  their  society.  Pierre  Vidal  fell  in  love 
with  Adelaide  de  Roquemartine,  wife  of  Bar- 
ral  Vicomte  de  Marseille,  one  of  the  Seigneurs 
de  Baux;  and  the  lady,  as  usual  with  the 
mistresses  of  Vidal,  amused  herself,  while  ap- 
pearing to  reciprocate  his  affection.  The 
lady's  husband  himself  countenanced  the 
game,  and  often  reconciled  his  wife  to  Vidal 
when  they  had  quarrelled.  One  day  Vidal 
found  her  asleep  and  alone ;  he  knelt  down 
and  kissed  her,  and  she  awoke  laughing,  sup- 
posing ft  was  her  husband.  Seeing  Vidal, 
she  shrieked,  and  frightened  the  poet  away ; 
and  insisted  that  her  husband — who  wished 
her  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  joke — should 
take  vengeance  for  the  insult.  Barral  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  countess  to  overlook 
Vidal's  ofFence;  finally  the  poet  had  to  fly  the 
country,  to  escape  the  lady's  wrath.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  love  and  sing  of  her. 
"  Delicious,"  he  writes,  "  is  the  air  that  comes 
from  Provence.  I  tremble  with  joy  when  I 
hear  any  one  speak  of  her  country ;  and  for 
each  word  that  people  speak  of  it  I  require  a 
hundred  more."  He  compares  the  ecstacy  he 
felt  in  beholding  her  to  that  of  the  idiot  who 
gapes  amazed  at  a  painted  window.  Hope- 
less of  being  allowed  to  return  to  her,  he  fol- 
lowed Richard  of  England  to  Palestine?  and 
wrote  songs  bragging  beyond  measure  of  his 
own  prowess  in  fight.  When  in  Cyprus,  he 
married  a  Greek  woman,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  the  niece  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  East,  and  apparently  went  quite  mad. 
He  took  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  put  by 
money  for  the  conquest  of  the  Empire,  from 
which  he  considered  himself  wrongfully  with- 
held. He  continued,  however,  to  implore  the 
pardon  and  favor  of  the  wife  of  Barral  de 
Baux,  and  finally  succeeded  through  the 
Vicomte's  intervention,  in  obtaining  a  gift  of 
the  kiss  which  he  had  stolen.  Among  other 
misadventures  of  this  hair-brained  knight  and 
Troubadour,  it  is  related  that,  being  in  love 
with  a  lady  named  Loba  (Shewolf),  he  called 
himself  Loup  in  her  honor,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion clothed  himself  in  a  wolf-skin,  and  ap- 
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peared  before  some  shepherds  and  dogs,  who 
hunted  him,  and  beat  and  bit  him  so  severely, 
that  he  was  carried  to  his  mistress  for  dead. 
Pierre  Vidal's  madness  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  his  actions ;  his  jioems  are  nume- 
rous, and  fullv  as  wise  as  the  most  of  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  One  of  his  pieces 
contains  an  interesting  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  chaBtity  required  of 
ladies  in  the  time  and  country  of  the  Trouba- 
dours.   We  give  it  in  St.  Palaye's  words. 

"II  faut  maintenant  vous  expliqucr  pour 
quelle  offense  le  chevalier  est  en*  droit  de 
quitter  6a  dame,  sans  jamais  lui  pardonner, 
quelque  puisse  e,tre  son  repentir.  C'est  lor- 
squ'apres,  lui  avoir  accorde  les  derniiires 
faveurs,  elle  a  pour  un  autre  la  meme  com- 
plaisance. Ce  crime  ne  peut  se  laver.  Car 
comme  il  n'v  a  rien  de  plus  beau  que  la  vertu 
dans  une  dame,  aussi  n'y  a-t-il  rien  de  plus 
affreux  que  son  derCglement" 

Of  Boniface  Calvo  we  shall  speak  only  of 
one  poem,  jn  which  depth  of  passion  is  more 
than  usually  well  combined  with  subtlety  of 
intellect.  It  is  on  the  death  of  his  mistress. 
He  says  that  his  enemies  themselves  cannot 
rejoice  at  the  lass  which  he  deplores.  "  Un- 
happy that  I  am,  if  I  knew  of  any  kind  of 
death  worse  than  the  life  which  remains  to 
me,  I  would  immediately  fly  to  it.  How 
hateful  she  has  made  to  me  every  thing  that 
used  to  delight  me  !  Any  other  man  would 
die  of  my  grief.  If  I  do  not  die,  it  is  that  I 
am  so  much  accustomed  to  suffering,  that  I 
live  upon  that  which  would  poison  others.  .  . 
She  did  and  said  every  thing  in  such  a  way, 
that  I  will  not  beseech  God  to  receive  her 
into'  Paradise.  Paradise,  it  seems  to  me, 
without  her,  would  be  ill-furnished  with  cour- 
tesy. God  cannot  fail  to  lodge  her  where  He 
is." 

The  story  of  Aubert  de  Puicibot  is  a  re- 
markable one.  Placed  in  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery when  a  child,  he  found  himself  in 
youth  totally  unfit  for  the  destiny  proposed 
for  him.  Love  of  liberty,  poetry,  and  ladies, 
was  too  strong  for  the  external  bonds  of 
religion.  He  accordingly  fled  from  his  pri- 
son, and  established  himself  in  the  service 
and  favor  of  Savari  de  Mauleon.  He  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady,  whose  only  terms  of 
surrender  were,  that  he  should  get  made  a 
knight  and  would  marry  her.  His  patron 
knighted  him,  and  furthermore  endowed  him 
with  house  and  lands  ;  aud  the  marriage  was 
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happily  celebrated,  and  for  a  while  continued 
to  be  happily  kept.  But  while  Aubert  was 
on  a  journey  to  Spain,  the  lady  yielded  to 
the  seductions  of  an  English  knight,  who 
earned  her  away,  and  soon  afterwards  aban- 
doned Jut.  Aubert,  in  his  absence  from  his 
wife,  had  not  been  more  faithful ;  and  on  his 
way  home,  seeking  one  evening  for  amuse- 
ment, on  lui  indiqua  la  maison  d'une  pauvre 
femme,  dans  laquelle  il  trouverait  une  fille 
tresjolv."  It  was  his  own  wife.  How  utterly 
without  sacredness  was  the  tie  which  had 
been  thus  doubly  outraged  the  Btory  goes  on 
to  show;  but  he  could  not  receive  her  again 
publicly  as  his  wife ;  "  il  la  forca  de  se  faire 
religieuse." 

Guillaume  Figueira  affords  so  striking  an 
example  of  the  style  in  which  orthodox  Cath- 
olics, in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
dared  to  speak  of  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 
that  we  make  in  his  favor  an  exception  to  our 
rule  of  quoting  only  the  love-poetry  of  the 
Troubadours.  He  calls  Rome  the  source  of 
all  decay : 

u  It  is  you,  deceitful  Rome,  who  sow  trou- 
ble and  war  in  the  world.  You  are  blind 
with  covetousness.  You  clip  too  close  the 
wool  of  your  sheen.  If  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  hear  my  wishes,  I  would  break  your 
ravenous  beak.  ....  You  pass  the  bounds 
which  God  has  set  you,  absolving  sins  for 

money  May  God  confound  you,  Rome, 

for  reigning  so  wickedly  You  have 

established  your  seat  in' the  bottom  of  the 
abyss  and  of  perdition.  May  God  never 
pardon  you  the  pilgnmagc  you  made  to 
Avignon.  There,  without  cause,  you  slew  in- 
numerable people  Ill  doe's  he  who  in 

any  thing  follows  your  steps.  May  the  fiends 
therefore  carry  you  into  the  fire  of  hell. 
Rome,  you  make  a  game  of  sending  Chris- 
tians to  martyrdom.  Like  a  wild  beast,  you 
devour  great  and  small.  If  the  brave  Count 
Raymond  lives  two  years  longer,  he  will 
make  France  repent  of  having  abandoned 
herself  to  your  impostures  ;  despiser  of  God 
and  the  saints !  .  .  .  .  Unless  your  power  is 
soon  destroyed,  the  world  will  be  overturned. 
Your  cardinals  dream  of  nothing  but  of  sell- 
ing God  and  His  friends."   &c.  &c. 

No  wonder  that  the  clergy  in  general 
should  have  hated  the  very  tongue  in  which 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  such  things 
to  be  said  ;  or  that  Innocent  IV.  should  have 
issued  a  Bull,  interdicting  the  language  itself 
of  Provence,  as  heretical,  and  forbidden  to 
the  use  of  students. 
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Gui  dllisel  loved  a  lady  named  Nugidas  I 
de  Monclus,  who,  after  a  long  period  of  sever- 
ity, resjK>nded  to  his  songs  and  sighs  by  de- 
claring that  she  would  do  whatever  he  wished. 
"  You  may  have  me,"  she  said,  "  either  for  a 
mistress  or  a  wife.  Choose  which  you  like 
best."  Gui,  ovei joyed,  demanded  time  for 
consideration.  He  consulted  his  cousin  Elias, 
and  gave  the  substance  of  the  discussion  in  a 
tenson,  or  poetical  dialogne :  ' 

M  Gui.  Tell  me,  Elias,  should  a  lover  who 
loves  his  lady  truly,  and  is  so  beloved  by  her, 
desire,  according  to  the  laws  of  love,  to  be 
her  lover  or  her  husband,  supposing  that  he 
has  the  choice  ? 

u  Elias.  I  have  the  heart  of  a  loyal  lover, 
and  not  of  a  deceiver ;  therefore  I  should 
consider  it  a  greater  honor  to  have  a  beautiful 
and  wise  lady  forever  than  for  a  year  or  so ; 
and  I  hold  that  the  condition  of  her  husband 
is  to  l>e  preferred. 

44  Qui.  For  my  part,  I  consider  that  to  be 
best  which  makes  one  become  better ;  and  I 
despise  nothing  so  much  as  that  by  which  one 
grows  the  worse.  Now  for  the  sake  of  a  mis- 
tress one  is  always  striving  to  become  better ; 
but  the  man  that  marries  neglects  himself, 
and  loses  whatever  merit  he  may  have  had 
before.  Again,  a  lover  is  praised  for  his 
love ;  but  a  husband  is  ridiculous  if  .he  loves 
his  wife. 

u  Elias.  If  you  really  loved  ever  so  little, 
you  would  feel  that  you  have  been  talking 
nonsense.  A  false  lover  seeks  only  his  own 
pleasure,  ajid  thinks  not  of  hers  who  is  the 
object  of  his  love.  I,  by  preferring  the  chains 
which  bind  me  forever  to  my  lady,  prove  that 
nothing  elsewhere  woald  please  me  so  much, 
and  that  when  she  desires  any  service  of  me, 
I  should  hate  to  have  the  liberty  of  refusing 
her. 

^  44  Qui.  I  do  no  injur)'  to  my  lady  in  not  de- 
siring to  have  her  for  my  wife ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  comes  of  the  extreme  respect  and 
honor  I  feel  for  her.  The  fidelity  or  a  lover 
is  far  more  honorable  than  that  of  a  husband. 
He  is  bound  to  his  mistress  by  the  disgrace 
of  inconstancy  in  love ;  and  if  he  treats  her 
with  indignity,  he  sins  against  love  and  all 
the  laws  of  chivalry,  to  his  great  dishonor." 

To  theae  considerations  Elias  replies,  that 
he  is  of  the  same  mind  aa  before,  but  he 
seems  unable  to  offer  any  further  reasons. 
Gui  is  evidently  intended  to  have  the  best  of 
the  argument.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
lady  was  of  Elias's  way  of  thinking,  and  that 
she  proposed  the  choice  between  mistress  and 
wife  only  in  order  to  discover  the  character  of 
her  suitor,  whom,  we  are  delighted  to  say, 
•he  rejected  with  scorn  on  his  declaring  the 


result  of  his  mature  deliberations.  Gui,  as- 
tonished at  his  disappointment,  justified  the 
lady's  rust  still  further  by  attacking  her  in 
his  songs.  "  Her  caresses,"  he  says,  •«  would 
have  been  very  delightful ;  but  her  folly  has 
altered  my  feelings,  as  time  will  alter  her 
charms." 

Guibert  Amiels  was  singular  among  the 
Troubadours  for  not  loving  above  his  rank  : 

u  I  am  a  Troubadour,"  he  says,  44  who  am 
not  of  those  who  trespass  on  the  ground  of 
the  grand  seigneur,  and  seek  to  make  them- 
selves heard  afar.  My  songs  are  simply  be- 
tween myself  and  her  I  love.  I  do  not  care 
for  the  love  of  great  ladies.  I  have  neither 
the  fortune  nor  the  faculty  to  aspire  to  lofty 
conquests,  which  do  not  suit  me,  and  which  I 
should  not  obtain  if  they  did.  I  love  better 
a  beautiful  little  bird  in  the  hand  than  two  or 
three  eagles  whose  flight  is  lost  in  the 
heavens. 

Amaud  de  Marsan  has  left  us  a  long  poem 
on  the  best  way  of  getting  on  in  love.  The 
principal  pointa  of  advice  are  these : 

*  Be  well-dressed,  whether  your  clothes  are 
rich  or  plain ;  take  care  that  your  shirt  is  fine 
and  white  ;  and  that  your  robe,  if  you  carry 
one,  is  rather  short  than  long.  Let  your  coat 
be  full  in  front  Your  cloak  should  be  of  the 
same  stuff  as  your  robe  ;  and  the  belt  should 
match.  Nothing  helps  a  man  so  much  as 
beautiful  hair.  Often  wash  it,  and  do  not  let 
it  be  either  short  or  long.  The  eyes  and  the 
hands  are  that  by  which  a  man  is  most  often 
judged.  Let  their  be  nothing  mean  alwut 
the  conduct  of  them.  The  eyes  should  not 
look  impudently,  nor  the  hands  bear  them- 
selves uneasily.  Let  your  grooms  be  wise 
and  handsome,  lest  people  laugh  at  you  and 
say,  1  like  master  like  man.'  Don't  let  your 
servants  come  and  whisper  any  thing  in  your 
ear  at  dinner,  and  never  speak  low  to  them. 
Take  particular.care  that  the  servants  of  your 
guests  are  well  treated.  Your  house  should 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  Play  for  the  highest 
stakes.  It  is  base  and  shameful  to  leave  the 
dice  aa  if  you  were  afraid  of  losing." 

This  curious  medieval  "  Art  of  Love  "  goes 
on  in  exactly  the  same  strain  for  many  pages, 
and  the  author  adds  the  force  of  example  to 
precept  by  saying,  44  It  is  thus  that  I  have 
done;  and  I  have  won  a  great  number  of 
good  and  beautiful  ladies." 

Guillaume  de  Montagnagout  is  distinguished 
for  the  purity  of  his  poetry  in  a  time  when 
even  the  theory  of  chivalrous  love  had  be- 
come corrupted,  namely,  towards  the  end  of 
the  short  period  occupied  by  the  Provencal 
literature.    One  of  the  few  son^s  he  has  left 
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contains  one  among  many  proofs  to  be  found 
in  the  verses  of  the  Troubadours,  that  their 
carols  were  by  no  means  44  wood-notes  wild," 
but  that  they  were  the  result  of  art  and  criti- 
cal canons,  as  "conscious"  as  those  of  the 
best  poets  of  our  own  day.  44  Although  the 
first  Troubadours  said  many  things  about 
love,  it  is  possible  to  say  new  things  still ;  for 
a  man  is  not  a  good  Troubadour  unless  there 
is  novelty  and  invention  in  his  songs.  One 
of  the  earliest  has  said  that  love  has  been  so 
much  sung  of,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  any  thing  further.  It  is  no  such  thing. 
I  say  what  I  have  never  heard  said  before ; 
and  love  has  given  me  so  much  knowledge, 
that  if  no  one  had  ever  made  verses,  I  should 
have  been  the  inventor  of  them."  Of  the 
poetry  of  De  Montagnagout  here  is  a  speci- 
men, which,  if  it  does  not  quite  come  up  to 
the  poet's  pretensions  to  continual  novelty 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  full  of  truths 
which  bear  saving  a  great  many  times : 

44  He  alone  ought  to  be  loved  who  aspires 
to  perfection  in  his  life.  You  who  so  aspire, 
set  vour  heart  and  your  hope  upon  love.  Love 
enables  a  man  to  do  the  noblest  deeds;  it 
banishes  melancholy,  and  fills  him  with  joy. 
To  proceed  deceitfully  in  love  is  not  truly  to 
love.  You  do  not  love,  and  ought  not  to  be 
beloved,  if  you  require  of  her  who  has  your 
heart  the  least  thing  that  is  against  virtue. 
Ilowever  ardent  your  passion,  you  will  desire 
nothing  against  her  honor.  To  love  is  to  have 
one  will  with  her  you  love  in  every  thing  that 
can  increase  her  praise.  The  loyal  lover  loves 
reasonably,  without  excess  of  passion.  He 
who  so  loves  will  be  crowned  by  God  with 
happiness  ;  but  whoever  wanders  from  this 
way  becomes  a  deceiver.  Never  have  I  felt 
the  least  desire  to  do  any  thing  which  could 
displease  her  I  love.  No  pleasure  could 
please  me  if  her  honor  received  the  least  wrong 
thereby.  The  true  lover  desires  the  happiness 
of  his  mistress  a  hundred  times  more  tnan  his 
own.  .  .  .  But  in  our  time  nobility  is  much 
decayed  ;  because,  without  considering  honor, 
every  one  in  love  seeks  nothing  but  pleasure. 
This  lesson  will  bring  upon  me  the  abuse  of 
many.  But  to  have  respect  to  them  would 
be  to  share  in  their  disorders." 

Amanieu  des  Escas  has  written  the  com- 
panion piece  to  the  poem  of  Arnaud  de  Mar- 
san,  above  quoted.  It  is  a  perfect  manual  of 
etiquette  for  young  ladies  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  curious  and  attractive  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  homeliness  and  state- 
lbeat  shown  by  it  to  have  characterised  medi- 
aeval manners : 


44  One  morning,  in  the  month  of  May,  as  I 
was  musing  upon  the  means  of  seeing  her  I 
love,  I  saw  a  beautiful  lady,  whom,  saluting, 
I  approached.  She  took  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  to  a  place  apart,  bade  me  sit  down  beside 
her,  and  said,  4  Seigneur  Amanieu  des  Escas, 
I  beseech  you  to  instruct  me'  frankly  in  all  a 
young  lady  ought  to  do  in  order  to  obtain 
honor  and  avoid  wrong  from  evil-speakers.' 
4  Lady,'  I  answered,  4 1  will  gladly  do  so, 
although  you  have  ten  times  more  understand- 
ing than  I  have.  But  the  more  one  has,  the 
more  one  asks  for  counsel.  In  the  first  place, 
I  advise  you  always  to  get  up  early,  so  that 
when  your  lady  calls  you,  she  may  find  you 
shod,  dressed,  and  properly  adjusted.  Before 
lacing,  wash  your  hands,  arms,  and  face.  After 
that,  my  sweet  friend,  lace  yourself  very  tight 
Do  not  have  your  nails  so  long  that  the  black 
may  be  seen.  Above  all,  take  care  that  your 
head  is  clean.  What  people  see  most  should 
be  most  carefully  attended  to.  Brush  your 
teeth  every*  morning.  .  .  .  Prepare  then  for 
the  uprising  of  your  lady,  so  that  she  may  not 
have  to  wait  for  any  thing.  But  do  not  enter 
her  chamber  until  her  husband  is  up,  unless 
she  calls  you.' " 

Then  follow  long  directions  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  lady-of-the-bedchamber,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  office  of  all 
young  ladies  who  were  not  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  feudal  court.  After  this  she  is  tolfl 
how  to  behave  at  dinner  and  at  church ;  and 
finally,  how  to  conduct  herself  in  what  was,  at 
that  time  openly,  and  is  de  facto  always,  the 
chief  consideration  of  life : 

44  If  any  one  makes  love  to  you,  do  not  be 
prudish.  Defend  yourself  with  amiable  and 
witty  answers.  If  you  do  not  care  for  him, 
ask  him  whether  he  likes  the  English  or  the 
Gascon  ladies  best ;  so  get  up  a  dispute,  and 
call  in  some  of  the  company  to  decide  it. 
Never  speak  ungraciously  to  those  who  seek 
you  in  love.    There  are  five  hurfflred  ways  of 

Getting  rid  of  a  displeasing  lover  without  being 
isrespectful  to  him.  If  jou  wish  to  have  a 
lover,  do  not  let  beauty  and  riches  rule  your 
choice.  For  the  handsomer  a  man  is,  the  less 
he  is  worth  if  he  has  not  greater  merits  ;  and 
a  man  who  is  pleasing  to  every  body  is  much 
above  one  who  is  only  rich.  Choose,  then,  a 
lover  who  is  courteous  and  of  good  birth. 
When  he  pays  his  worship  to  you,  lie  ought  to 
•ay,"  &c.  &c.  44  To  which  you  should  reply : 
'Belami,  I  accept  your  homage;  and  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  have  any  other  lover. 
If  you  are  loyal,  you  will  always  find  me  true. 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  reward  you  for  your 
services,  if  they  are  rendered  without  deceit, 
and  if  no  word  escapes  you  which  can  hurt 
my  fame.'   Being  thus  agreed,  you  can  receive 
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and  give  presents;  but  if  he  makes  any  im- 
proper request,  beware  of  consenting,  for  if 
ne  loves  you  he  will  not  seek  to  injure  you. 
Nevertheless,  be  careful  always  to  flatter  him 
wi^h  some  hopes." 

A  great  deal  more  of  the  like  advice  is  given 
by  the  poet  to  44  Madame  la  Marquise,"— for 
so  he  addresses  the  young  lady.  Another 
piece  contains  directions  equally  full  for  the 
conduct  of  a  young  "  damoiseau,"  or  son  of  a 
man  of  station. 

We  close  our  quotations  with  a  version  of 
portions  of  an  anonymous  piece,  in  which  love 
seems  to  us  to  be  expressed  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  force.  But  in  perusing  all  transla- 
tions of  really  good  poetry,  the  reader  must 
make  allowance  for  the  absence  of  that  "  slight 
and  perpetual  novelty,"  which  Aristotle  de- 
scribes as  the  peculiarity  of  the  language  of 
poetry,  and  which  revives,  in  their  original  ra- 
diance, the  dullest  truisms  of  passion.  The 
piece  is  called  the  Farewell: 

44  Adieu,  my  dear,  you  for  whom  my  heart 
melts  and  languishes ;  you  who  are  more  de- 
lightful to  me  than  any  thing  in  the  world  ; 
whom  I  loved  entirely  the  first  moment  I  saw 
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you  and  heard  you  talk ;  you  to  whom  I  be- 
long more  than  to  mvsclf;  for  at  night  my 
spirit  flies  to  you,  and  finds  so  much  joy,  that 
when  I  wake  and  remember  it,  I  am  ready  to 
put  out  my  eyes  for  their  folly  in  forsaking 
sleep.  You  are  my  life  and  my  death ;  but 
death  from  you  is  dearer  than  any  other  life. 
It  is  a  great  foolishness  in  me  to  dare  to  think 
of  you  ;  but  it  would  be  a  greater  not  to  tell 
any  evil  to  the  physician  who  alone  can  help 
me.  Know  then,  sweet  lady,  from  whom  I 
hold  in  fee  all  that  I  am  and  have,  that  I  go 
and  come  faint  and  without  heart,  while  you 
have  two  hearts,  mine  and  your  own.  Yes, 
that  hour  when  you  accepted  my  little  ring  of 
gold,  you  took  with  it  the  heart  out  of  my 
breast.  ...  I  give  myself  up,  then,  to  you 
without  reserve,  whether  for  aeath  or  for  life. 
In  all  the  places  which  are  lighted  by  the  sun 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  like  you.  Every 
thing  I  behold  seems  ugly  when  I  considerthe 
whiteness  of  your  neck,  that  wonderfully  well- 
turned  chin,  that  vermilion  mouth,  of  which 
God  has  never  made  the  equar  for  kissing, 
and  laughing  beautifully,  and  for  compelling 
love.  I  am  so  consumed  with  love  wnen  I 
think  thereof,  that  I  know  not  what  I  do  or 
say,  and  answer  not  those  who  speak  to  me." 


The  Dcst  and  Hot  Winds  op  India. — 

Campaigning  can  only  be  conducted  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  The  hottest  day  that  comes,  let  some 
one  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  understanding 
what  the  dry  winds" of  India  are  like,  repair  to 
an  iron  foundry  in  full  activity,  and  let  him  stand 
in  front  of  the  tire  when  the  furnace-door  is 
opened  ;  hut  unless  ho  can  add  to  it  the  odors 
procurable  by  standing  over  the  grating  of  a 
Strand  cookshop  in  the  dog-days  he  will  have 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  no^tincss  of  the  blast, 
which,  sweeping  over  burning  sandy  plains, 
covered  with  putrefying  remains,  whisks  clouds 
of  pulverized  animal  matter  along  with  it,  and 
rushes  in  dense  yellow  volumes  all  over  the  city 
and  the  plains  around  it. 

To  the  increasing  heat  there  is  added  length 
of  days,  greater  power  to  the  wind,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, move  dust.  Of  the  latter  it  is  quite  be- 
yond the  powers  of  writing  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion. It  is  so  fine  and  subtle  that  long  after  the 
causes  which  raised  it  have  ceased  to  exert  their 
influence  you  may  see  it  like  a  veil  of  gauze  be- 
tween your  eyes  and  every  object.  Tho  sun, 
while  vet  six  or  seven  degrees  al>ove  the  horizon, 
is  hid  from  sight  by  it  as  though  the  luminary 
were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  and  at  early 
morning  and  evening  this  vapor  of  dust  sus- 
pended high  in  air  seems  like  a  rain  cloud 
clinging  to  a  hillside.  When  this  dust  is  set 
rapidly  in  motion  by  a  hot  wind,  and  when  the 
grosser  sand,  composed  of  minute  fragments  of 
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talc,  scales  of  mica,  and  earth,  is  impelled  in 
quick  successive  waves  through  the  heated  at- 
mosphere, tho  effect  is  quite  sufficient  to  make 
one  detest  Indin  for  ever.  Every  article  in 
your  tent,  your  hair,  eyes  and  nose  aro  tilled 
and  covered  with  dust,  which  deposits  a  coating 
half  an  inch  thick  all  over  the  tent. —  W.  if. 
Russell,  in  London  Times. 


Tub  death  of  Mr.  Moxon  causes  a  vacancy 
in  tho  publishing  world  which  will  not  easily  bo 
supplied  ;  for,  as  ho  was  essentially  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  poets,  a  contemporary  now  reveals 
that  ho  was  the  poet  of  the  publishers.  Of  this 
wo  were  not  previously  aware.  At  anv  rate, 
whether  or  not  ho  was  poetical  himself,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  was  the  cause  of  poetry  in  others 
— for  let  tho  poets  say  what  they  will  about  tho 
impulses  of  genius,  there  is  no  inspiration  eqnal 
to  that  of  a  publisher  with  a  good  banker's  bal- 
ance, and  who  is  bold  enough  to  risk  the  publi- 
cation of  verses.  Mr.  Moxon  was  assisted 
when  he  commenced  business  by  Samuel  Rog- 
ers, who  removed  his  "  Italy  "  from  Longmans, 
and  placed  it  in  Moxon's  hands,  and  made  him 
his  publisher  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  long 
list  of  famous  names  will  be  found  after  Rog- 
ers's in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Moxon's  ledger — Barry 
Cornwall,  Allan  Cunningham,  Tennyson,  Sher- 
idan Knowles,  Charles  Lamb,  aud  Eorester.— 
Critic. 
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hoblush's  statement. 


From  Household  Word9. 
THE  REVEREND  ALFRED  HOBLUSH'S 
STATEMENT. 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whis- 
pers of  Fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness 
the  phantoms  of  Hope;  who  expect  that  Age 
will  dissipate  the  shyness  of  Youth ;  attend 
to  the  history  of  Hoblush,  curate  of  Saint 
Stylites. 

I  am  aware  that  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson 
begins  his  diverting  History  of  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  very  much  in  this  fash- 
ion. That  unmeaning  young  person  and 
his  wearisome  adviser  are  introduced  with  a 
flourish  laid  down,  as  it  were,  on  the  same 
lines.  But  I  say  again,  Ye  who  listen  with 
credulity  to  the  whispers  of  Fancy,  who  ex- 
pect that  Age  will  dissipate  the  shyness, 
blushes,  spilling  of  fluids,  entanglement  of 
human  limbs,  with  other  failings  incident  to 
constitutional  nervousness ;  attend  to  the 
history  of  Alfred  Hoblush,  curate  of  Saint 
Stylites. 

The  configuration  of  the  ecclesiastic  known 
as  Hoblush,  is  pretty  familiar  to  the  parish ; 
but  to  the  great  world  outside,  it  is,  in  human 
probability,  caviare.  I  am  tall  and  slender, 
very  gentle  of  aspect,  and  look  out  at  Nature 
very  mildly — through  glasses.  My  hair  is 
long,  and  usually  saturated  with  unguents, 
and  turns  up  spontaneously  at  the  back  in  a 
sort  of  frill.  My  garment  is  long  and  monk- 
ish, shining  like  satin  ;  and  my  umbrella  is 
carried  full  a  yard  in  front  of  my  person,  be- 
ing poised  daintily  between  two  fingers,  as 
though  it  were  a  hot  rod.  In  this  guise  I  go 
my  peaceful,  inoffensive  round,  a-curing  of 
souls  :  the  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush,  at  your 
service. 

This  is  the  pure  shell,  the  earthly,  out- 
speaking portion  of  him.  But  for  that  which 
passeth  show,  the  spiritual,  indestructible 
half  of  the  man,  a  hint  or  so  may  be  dropped. 
I  have  a  quiet,  gentle  soul,  in  truth  but  ill- 
calculated  for  contact  with  the  furze  and 
briars  of  a  wicked  world.  The  gentle  soul 
flics  in  upon  itself  at  any  thing  like  a  jar,  a 
start,  or  shock — at  any  thing  like  a  rough 
joke,  or  what  is  called  quizzing — flies  home 
fluttering,  trembling,  and,  so  to  speak,  in 
blushes.  A  burst  of  ill-regulated  female 
merriment  has  been  known  to  rout  utterly 
the  little  trifler.  From  the  loud  laugh  that 
speaks  the  vacant  mind,  it  shrinks  with 
.horror. 


Not  but  that  my  own  personality  as  the 
Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  took  exceeding 
delight  in  female  society.  It  was  in  a  manner 
the  air  it  breathed ;  and  in  my  own  parish, 
that  is  to  say,  the  little  country-town  of 
Crambington,  where  I  did  curacy  duty  for 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Blowers.  It  may  be 
stated,  with  a  pardonable  vanity,  that  the 
respiratory  functions  were  reciprocal;  for, 
with  the  mature  virgins  of  Crambington, 
Hoblush  was  the  air  they  breathed  —  in- 
hnled  greedily  indeed  during  many  a  quiet 
evening  tea.  To  such  entertainment  I,  so 
to  speak,  let  myself  out  on  hire,  per  night, 
and  this  run  upon  me  positively  continues 
five  nights  out  of  the  seven.  What  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  such  hearty  ap- 
preciation, is  not  for  me  to  state  ;  since  I  did 
no  more  than  look  out  placidly  through  ray 
spectacles  on  my  parish  virgins,  and  in  quiet 
tones  unfold  my  experiences  of  men  and 
things  generally.  Positively  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop,  as,  seated  in  the  midst, 
those  silvery  tones  echoed  musically  through 
the  apartment.  0  happy,  happy  hours! 
Hours  of  whose  return,  proximate  or  remote, 
the  probability  is  extremely  doubtful !  Some- 
way, with  the  rough  creatures  belonging  to 
my  own  sex,  I  could  not  thrive.  I  did  not 
affect  their  company,  nor  did  they  mine. 
Their  coarse  rough  bearing  did  not  suit  my 
gentle  ways ;  for  I  was  but  a  shorn  lamb,  to 
which  the  wind  should  be  tempered.  The 
bare  notion  of  being  clapped  on  the  back,  or 
welcomed  in  Hail-fellow-well-met !  fashion,  or 
being  joked  at  rudely,  or  being  addressed 
with  slang  allusion,  gives  me  a  cold  feeling 
down  my  back.  No,  my  gentle  soul  was  at- 
tuned to  the  sweet  song  of  women's  voices. 
It  fluttered  away  to  the  soft  boudoir  sanctu- 
ary, and  there  nestled  among  the  down  cush- 
ions and  tabourets  of  female  nature. 

But  there  was  one  strange  peculiarity  in 
my  mental  constitution— if  peculiarity  it  can 
be  called — which  should  not  be  passed  over 
in  this  free  and  open  confession.  There  was 
implanted  in  me  a  mysterious  repulsion  to 
most  of  the  animal  creation.  Of  cots  I  had 
that  awe  and  dread  which  is  common  to  me, 
I  believe,  with  many  more  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  holding  their  classification  by  natural- 
ists under  the  head  of  animals  Fera?  Naturae, 
or  savage  beasts  to  be  highly  just  and  scien- 
tific. Horses,  too,  inspired  me  with  terror, 
aud  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever,  at  any 
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period  of  my  life,  found  myself  on  the  hack  of 
a  fiery  courser.  But,  curious  to  say,  I  most 
■brink  from  dogs.  Their  presence  filled  me 
with  terror ;  I  scented  them  afar  off,  and  was 
warned  of  their  approach  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct. Every  way  my  presence  seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  inflaming  them,  and  even 
dogs  of  inoffensive  natures  have  been  known 
to  growl  and  glance  furiously  from  their  eyes 
and  to  display  other  marks  of  irritation. 
Their  furious  looks  made  me  tremble  all  over, 
and  caused  a  cold  perspiration  to  break  forth. 
Such  hostility  was  as  unaccountable  as  unde- 
served ;  yet  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  me 
round  by  circuitous  roads  and  by-places,  to 
avoid  parts  where  I  knew  strange  dogs  were 
kept.  This  very  often  embittered  the  course 
of  my  life.  I  never  knew  the  day  nor  the 
hour  when  the  fangs  of  one  of  these  brutes 
might  l>e  closing  on  my  unsuspecting  flesh. 

With  this  moral  constitution  I  was  alone 
in  the  world — unwed,  un mated.  My  hearth 
was  desolate.  I  was  alone  in  the  world  with 
my  violoncello/ 

That  instrument  was  as  much  in  demand 
as  imself,  and  went  out  with  me  to  all  even- 
ing parties.  Indeed,  it  was  a  favorite  joke  to 
include  it  specially  in  the  little  pink  note  of 
invitation,  it  being  hoped  that  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Hoblush  would  lie  kind  enough  to 
bring  with  him  Mrs.  Alfred  Hoblush.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  I  entered  silently  of  an  even- 
ing, beautifully  robed  in  shining  raiment, 
there  was  home  in  after  me  a  huge  case, 
coffin-like  in  aspect,  which  was  set  up  on  end 
in  a  comer  of  the  room.  It  came  round 
with  me  to  all  the  houses  where  I  was  enter- 
tained ; — to  the  Misses  Manidrum's,  to  the 
Misses  Marjoram's,  the  Misses  Pemjob's  and 
a  host  more  too  numerous  to  mention.  Per- 
haps, of  all  the  army  of  virgins,  the  Misses 
Manidrum  were  to  my  taste.  They  were  by 
far  the  most  deeply  versed  in  musical  enter- 
tainments, and  perhaps  made  the  strongest 
tea.  There  were  but  two  of  them  left ;— an 
elder  and  a  younger  sister,  with  no  one  in  the 
wide  world  to  care  for  them,  save  an  ancient 
aunt  who  could  do  nothing  beyond  sitting  in 
a  chair  and  trying  to  listen  to  every  thing. 
Over  the  head  of  the  elder  of  the  twain,  I 
should  say  not  more  than  eight  and  thirty 
summers  had  passed,  being  comely  enough  in 
aspect  to  rejoice  any  man's  heart. 

And  yet  there  was  an  unaccountable  fresh- 
ness of  tint  about  her  delicate  nasal  confor- 


mation which  was  certainly  a  drawback  to 
the  classic  beauty  of  her  face.  It  mystified 
me,  this  local  inflammation.  It  disturbed  me 
to  see  this  tint  deepened,  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  from  a  gentle  pink,  into  an  angry 
crimson,  flaming  out  like  heated  metal. 
Her  frail  figure,  too,  was  wasted  and  ema- 
ciated, and  the  anatomy  of  the  regions  about 
the  neck  was  developed  extraordinarily.  Her 
sister,  scarcely  two  years  junior  to  her,  had 
all  the  liveliness  and  caprice  attendant  on 
that  engaging  period  of  life,  being  always  full 
of  spirits,  and  pouting,  and  fretting,  if  she 
were  crossed  in  any  thing.  With  them  I 
passed  many  a  happy  evening,  travelling  in 
company  through  miles  of  concert  and  sym- 
phony. Our  music  was  fine — very  fine,  the 
whole  parish  said,  my  bowing  in  particular, 
was  thought  to  be  masterly.  We  were  con- 
scientious players — both  of  us — working  on 
steadily  from  eight  till  twelve  of  these  musi- 
cal nights,  travelling  through  symphony  after 
symphony. 

To  the  Misses  Marjoram's,  too,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  coffin-shaped  case.  The 
three  fair  daughters,  had  locks  of  the  most 
beautiful  flaxen  lint,  running  wild  in  clusters 
of  ringlets.  I  never  saw  earthly  creatures  so 
wondrously  fair ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  that  fatal  singularity  about  their  nasal 
developments  also,  which  were  all  high  and 
arched,  and  more  comformable  to  ornitholog- 
ical than  human  laws.  Subject,  also,  to  angry 
irritation  and  incandescence,  on  the  smallest 
excitement.  Cruel  law  this :  that  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  our  parish  was  to  go  forth 
upon  the  earth  with  this  Cain's  mark  upon* 
them  ;  children,  as  it  were,  of  that  hapless 
Slawkenburgius,  we  have  read  of  in  Mr. 
Shandy. 

From  my  heart  I  grieved  for  the  three 
Misses  Marjoram,  when  I  saw  ignition  com- 
mencing. With  them  I  could  play  no  more 
than  light  romances,  and  what  are  called 
notturnos,  facile  in  character,  and  not  reach- 
ing to  the  grandeur  of  the  classical.  Still,  in 
such  light  toying  with  music,  did  many  other 
pleasant  evenings  run  by. 

All  this  while,  though  exposed  to  such 
sweet  seductions,  it  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  the  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  to 
pick  one  flower  from  that  fair  garden,  and 
place  it  in  his  bosom.  To  say  the  truth,  he 
felt  thrown,  as  it  were,  among  a  dear  sister- 
hood— disporting  in  a  sort  of  pastoral  curacy, 
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ranging,  Corydon-like,  among  so  many  parish 
Phyllises.  Marriage  forsooth!  What  will 
the  world  say  ?  and  such  like  coarse  speeches, 
were  as  naught  to  me.  There  was  no  such 
conventional  scandal  abroad  in  Crambington. 
I  nourished  no  such  notions  towards  them, 
nor  did  they  towards  me.  So  I  believe  it 
would  have  endured  until  the  end  of  time. 
So  I  believe  I  would  have  continued  to  wander 
among  the  virgins,  platonically,  and  with  my 
crook  upon  my  shoulder.  But,  alas!  It  was 
the  evening  of  one  of  our  great  festivals,  and 
the  church  of  Saint  Stylites  was  crowded  to 
the  porch.  Never  had  I  seen  so  much  Cram- 
bington youth  and  beauty — so  much  Cram- 
bington silk  and  ribbon  rustling  and  fluttering 
as  I  looked  down  from  my  high  place  and 
proceeded  in  soft  tones  to  dilate  on  the  vir- 
tues and  glories  of  that  illustrious  saint. 

"  Dear  brethren."  I  was  saying,  in  that 
clear,  gentle  voice  which  Miss  Manidrum  al- 
ways said  was  to  her  as  the  tinkling  of  silver 
bells, 44  we  should  not  lead  ourselves  to  stiff- 
neckedness — to  stiffneckedness,  I  sav  " — on 
which  theme  I  was  about  to  dilate  at  length 
when  I  felt  something  sawing  and  grasping 
me  unpleasantly  about  the  region  of  the  neck. 
No  doubt  those  parts  were  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme irritation.  44  For,  dear  Christians,  only 
consider,  that  he  who  is  stiffnecked  " —  I  had 
discovered  what  it  was.  Those  perverse, 
overstarched  bands  had  got  twisted  round  all 
awry — right  under  my  ear.  Had  been  under 
my  ear  for  some  time  back  in  al!  probability, 
presenting  me  in  a  ludicrous  and  irreverent 
affpecu  The  bare  notion  sent  the  blood  rush- 
ting  to  the  tips  of  my  ears  and  extremities 
generally.  I  felt  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and 
tugged  nervously  at  the  strings  to  bring  all 
straight  again.  The  result  was  only  tighten- 
ing of  the  horrid  engine  almost  to  suspension 
of  the  respiration.  Further  tugging,  with 
further  rush  of  blood :  all  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gregation must  be  upon  the  unseemly  strug- 
gle ;  then  a  sudden  crack,  and  all  was  over. 
The  bands  came  awav  in  my  hand.  Sinking 
with  shame  and  confusion,  I  stole  a  terrified 
glance  at  the  congregation  below,  and  my 
eyes  lighted  on  a  fresh  rosy  face,  quite  strange 
to  the  parish,  seemingly  struggling  with  some 
secret  emotion.  Again  I  repeated,  holding 
up  by  way  of  wretched  shift  those  cruel 
bands,  the  warning  against  stiffneckedneRS. 
No,  that  surely  could  not  be  laughter — such 
wickedness,  such  irreverence  in  a  place  of 


worship,  it  could  not  be ! — "  The  evils  of 
stiffneckedness  were  manifold,  its  fruit  was 
evil."  Now  just  one  timid  glance  over  the 
edge,  for  she  was  sitting  right  under  the  pul- 
pit, to  see  could  it  be  so.  44  First,  Christian 
friends,  it  hardeneth  the  heart,  it  turneth  to 
rock  that  which  should  be  as  soft  as  moss." 
What  was  that  fluttering  down  lightly  through 
the  air?  Ah,  wretched  bands!  Ineffectual 
clutch,  vain  effort  to  grasp  them  !  They  light 
in  the  pew  below :  and  I  see  the  strange  face 
now  covered  up  in  a  handkerchief,  convulsed 
with  laughter. 

That  night  my  sleep  was  troubled  :  I  tossed 
wearily  until  near  to  morning.  There  was  a 
heavy  oppression  on  the  breast  of  the  Itever- 
end  Alfred  Hoblush,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  experienced  in  his  life  before.  Which 
loo,  on  nice  analysis  next  morning,  resolved 
itself  into  certain  fresh  and  rosy  element*. 
O  that  fatal  glance  downward  from  his  pulpit, 
while  tugging  at  those  bands  had  undone  him  ! 
Whether  that  poor  sermon  of  his,  stopped 
short  there  and  then,  or  staggered  on  for 
many  minutes  more — whether  Saint  Stylites 
was  further  glorified  by  his  servant,  or  left 
here  abruptly  to  shift  for  himself,  he  declares 
solemnly,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  is  to 
this  hour  unable  to  determine. 

It  was  communicated  to  me,  on  putting  in- 
terrogatories at  an  absurdly  early  hour  next 
morning  to  Miss  Manidrum  senior,  that  the 
freshness  and  roses  belonged  to  a  young  Irish 
lady,  who  had  only  come  into  my  parish  some 
two  days  before,  and  was  now  residing  with 
her  cousins  the  Penguins.  I  fear  me  much 
that  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  my  manner, 
and  tell-tale  suffusion  about  my  cheeks,  which 
must  have  gone  nigh  to  betraying  what  was 
within  me.  Yes,  Miss  Manidrum  said  she 
was  a  new  arrival,  and  would  tarry  in  the 
parish  for  a  month  or  more.  Miss  Loo  Movie 
the  name. 

I  had  not  seen  much  of  the  Penguins 
hitherto;  they  being  of  that  free-tongued, 
irreverent  ciass  I  have  spoken  of  before. 
But,  should  not  the  pastor  know  every  mem- 
ber of  the  flock  confided  to  his  care  ?  Was 
not  such  ignoring  of  the  Penguins  a  grievous 
dereliction  of  duty  ?  Why  let  feelings  of  pure 
personal  convenience  interfere  with  such 
sacred'  functions  ?  I  must  go  at  once  :  and 
thus  achieve  a  noble  victory  over  the  evil  por- 
tion of  our  common  nature. 
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She  was  in  the  drawing-room,  alone! 
Radiant,  blooming,  beautiful,  glorious,  and  in 
a  surpassing  hat,  fringed  a  foot  deep  with  lace. 
Such  vision  was  never  presented  to  poor 
wretched  heart,  and  I  could  have  sunk  down 
on  my  knees  before  it. 

"  Miss  Penguin, "  I  gasped,  "  Miss  Penguin, 
I  came  to  see — that  is,  I  am  Hohlush — the 
Reverend  Alfred  Hohlush ! " 

"  I  know  you  perfectly,  already,"  she  said, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter.  "  O  dear !  yes— no 
introduction  needed." 

Color  mounting  ngain, — terrible  enemy  that 
of  mine.  I  had  a  dim  perception  of  what  she 
alluded  to. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  she  said,  still 
laughing.  "  See,  I  have  a  little  souvenir  of 
you  already — presented  to  me,  certainly — in 
a  very  unusual  manner."  And,  going  to  the 
table,  she  opened  a  book,  and  took  out  those 
wretched  bands,  which  had  fluttered  down  to 
her  from  my  pulpit.  "  O  dear ! "  she  said, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  and  holding  them  up  by 
the  two  strings,  "  never  shall  I  forget  that 
scene — never."  Here  she  went  off  again  into 
another  burst. 

I  felt  so  overwhelmed— so  abashed,  at  this 
strange  reception,  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  down  upon  the  ground :  then, 
seizing  my  hat,  half  rose,  with  purpose  of 
flying. 

"There,"  she  said,  "don't  go^— I  won't 
plague  you  any  more.  Here,  take  back  your 
clerical  furniture,  and  keep  it  as  a  memorial 
of  peace  and  amity  proclaimed  between  us. 
Now  let  us  talk  of  the  weather." 

A  little  re-assured,  I  ventured  to  raise  my 
eyes  to  her  lovely  face — for  the  first  time 
almost  since  entering  the  room.  It  was 
dazzling,  that  pink  and  white  fruit  suspended 
before  me.  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  like 
it  in  my  life.  Ah  !  witless  Hohlush,  thy  peace 
is  gone  forever.  "  Ye  who  listen  with  credu- 
lity to  the  whispering  of  Fancy,  &c,  &c, 
&c,"  according  to  what  is  prefixed  by  way  of 
text  to  this  simple  narrative. 

"  Madam,"  I  began,  with  trembling  voice, 

u  I  » 

H  Madam !  to  me !  It  will  be  Mistress,  or 
plain  Goody,  next !  Sir !  what  are  you  dream- 
ing of?" 

"  Dreaming  of! "  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 
"  I  AM  in  a  dream !  Such  beauty — such  love- 
liness !  O  forgive  me,  I  know  not  what  I  am 
saying."   And  this  time  I  made  straight  for 


the  door,  and  fled  away  down  stairs,  out  of  the 
house.  "  O  ye,"  I  say  again,  with  the  late 
Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  "  who  listen  with 
credulity  to  the  whispers  of  Fancy, — who  ex- 
pect that  Age  will  dissipate  the  shyness  of 
Youth,— attend  to  the  history  of  Hohlush, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia" — 1  mean,  Curate  of 
Saint  Stylites ! 

On  the  troubled  hours  that  followed  I  will 
not  dwell  now.  I  was  distraught  and  feverish. 
Like  the  unhappy  owner  of  the  deceased  dog 
known  as  Tray,  I  was  sick  :  I  was  wretched. 
I  was  wasting  away.  I  was  under  articles  to 
appear  that  night  at  the  Misses  Marjoram's, 
for  an  evening  party.  Be  sure  to  bring  the 
violoncello,  — Mrs.' Hohlush,  I  think  they 
called  it.  Weak-minded  joke,  worthy  of  the 
dwindled  souls  from  which  it  emanated! 
How  my  soul  loathed  that  wretched  Tom- 
foolery !  Why  should  my  lot  be,  to  go 
through  the  world  linked  to  a  coffin-shaped 
case  ?  Man  was  surely  made  for  other  and 
more  noble  aims. 

M  What  shall  we  play  to-night  ?  "  said  the 
elder  Marjoram,  greedily  turning  over  the 
pages*of  her  music.  "  Shall  we  have  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  or  Mendelssohn  ?  " 

I  heard  her,  but  heeded  not. 

"  Suppose  we  try  that  noble  symphony  of 
Mozart,  which  always  sounds  like  Heaven  !  " 
she  said  in  one  of  those  absurd  fits  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

I  looked  at  her  vacantly,  scarcely  compre- 
hending the  force  of  the  remark,  and  then  let 
my  bow  wander  off  upon  the  strings  into  a 
wild,  unearthly  chaunt,  full  of  a  despairing 
pathos.  They  listened  in  wrapt  attention, 
while  I  went  on  still  discording  the  weird- 
like strain — now  high,  now  low — quivering, 
passionate,  fluttering,  stealing.  I  knew  not 
what  I  played,  and  yet  it  had  shape  and  form 
and  measure ;  for  there  was  that  within  me 
which  should  have  vent  at  all  risks. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  those  who  had  been 
harkening  while  I  played  on  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period.  (I  fency  I  should,  have 
gone  on  thus  the  whole  night  long.)  "  What 
is  it  ?  "  they  asked  again,  in  hushed  tones. 

I  burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh.  "  What 
would  you  say  to  an  Irish  tune  ?  Ha,  ha ! 
Harken  again."  Then  I  fell  off  at  once  into 
this  witching  extemporization.  "  I'll  play  no 
more  to-night,"  I  said,  at  last.  "  My  brain's 
on  fire ;  I  am  unwell ! "  And  so,  laying  down 
my  bow  without  a  word  more,  I  passed  softly 
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from  the  room.  I  could  not  have  borne  that 
wretched  drumming ;  it  would  have  driven  me 
mad.  So  I  went  forth,  and  wandered  up  and 
down  for  hours  about  her  dwelling, — the  Pen- 
guins' dwelling.  There  was  a  light  burning 
in  the  top  window.  I  had  n  fearful  cold  and 
sore  throat  next  morning,  and  could  scarcely 
speak. 

My  soul  was  languishing  for  her.  I  was 
being  wasted  with  an  internal  fire.  Somebody 
said  there  were  two  hectic  spots  on  my  cheeks. 
Rector  Blowers,  coarse  mortal,  kept  making 
low,  unfeeling  jokes,  as  it  seemed  to  me  very 
unbecoming  one  of  his  cloth.  But,  for  his 
grey  hairs,  as  he  knows  full  well,  he  durst  not 
so  use  me.  What  a  change  has  been  wrought 
on  this  ]>oor  bosom  !  My  little  ones,  that  is 
to  say  the  children  and  orphans  of  the  parish 
whom  I  used  to  catechise  sweetly  of  evenings 
in  the  chancel,  when  the  gorgeous  sunset  was 
shining  in  through  the  golden  pane,  are  grown 
to  be  a  positive  nuisance — as  unruly  creatures 
as  were  ever  gotten  together.  I  tell  them 
sternly,  they  must  mind  what  they  are  about, 
— no  more  of  this  fooling  or  it  will  .be  worse 
for  them,  and  I  send  two  off  home  whimper- 
ing. But,  returning  to  my  own  homestead  at 
noontide,  there  was  Balm  of  Gilead  waiting 
for  me  in  a  little  pink  tri-cornered  note,  which, 
I  was  told,  had  been  sent  from  Penguinville. 
In  the  little  tri-cornered  note,  it  was  hoped 
that  Reverend  Alfred  Hoblush  would  come 
and  drink  tea  that  evening,  and  oblige  mine 
sincerely,  Alicia  Penguin. 

Oblige  mine  sincerely !  ay,  five  hundred 
times  over !  So,  that  night,  I  arrayed  myself 
in  my  shining  dress-coat  with  the  stand-up 
collar  and  the  beautiful  Oxford  vest,  and  set 
forth.  Coarse  Blowers  wished  to  know  "  was 
I  going  to  a  rendezvous  ?  " 

She  was  transcendent]}'  beautiful  that  night; 
looking  out  on  me  as  from  a  white  cloud  of 
floating  muslin.  The  Penguins,  I  suppose, 
were  present.  It  is  unlikely  they  would  leave 
her  to  entertain  me  alone ;  but,  on  that  head, 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  At  all  events, 
I  took  notice  of  dusky  outlines  moving  about, 
which,  I  suppose,  were  Penguins.  How 
musical  was  her  voice — her  speaking  voice 
that  is— flavored  daintily  with  ever  so  little  of 
a  juicy  brogue !  "  Could  I  play  ?  *  she  asked 
(the  coffin  was  standing  on  end  below  in  the 
hall).  Come,  let  that  big  tea-chest  o'  mine 
be  brought  in.  Come,  I  must  open  that  fiddle- 
kease  and  give  them  a  tchune.    That  dainty 


I  brogue  gave  such  a  luscious  sweetness  to  all 
she  said !  So  the  fiddle-kease  was  brought 
in  and  opened,  and  I  sat  down — in  company, 
I  believe,  with  a  Penguin  presiding  at  the 

:  pianoforte. 

44  How  tenderly  he  holds  it,"  I  heard  her 
whisper. 

I  played  for  her,  something  short  and  ex- 
pressive, into  which  I  threw  my  whole  soul. 
It  evidently  pleased  her. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  lively  ? "  she 
asked,  "  Ballymaloney  Ora,  or  Planxty  Mur- 
phy, or  M 

"  No !  "  I  knew  none  of  those  national 
airs. 

"  "Where  have  ye  been  brought  up  ?  "  she 
asked,  contemptuously.  I  groaned.  "Where, 
indeed  ?  Why  had  I  not  been  grounded  in 
Ballymalony,  and  the  other  lilts  ?  I  would 
borrow  a  book  of  Hibernian  tunes  and  apply 
myself  to  that  study.  Stay,"  I  said,  with  ex- 
traordinary courage,  "  you  shall  be  my  in- 
structress, lovely  Islander !  ** 

"Done! M  she  said,  with  a  scream  of  laughter. 
M  But  I  have  another  pupil  to  begin  teaching 
of.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Nairo  ?  n 

I  did  not  know  the  gentleman. 

"  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  or  next  day ; 
and  a  fine,  handsome  fellow  he  is." 

I  felt  a  sharp,  hot  pang  pass  through  me. 
Who  was  this  Nairo  ? 

"  Wouldn't  ye  like  to  know  him  now  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  I  had  no  particular  desire,"  I  answered,  in 
freezing  tones. 

"  Now,  are  you  going  to  be  jealous  of  the 
poor  fellow  before  seeing  him  ?  Then,  I  can 
tell  you,  I  like  him  better  than  anybody  I  have 
ever  seen  yet." 

I  went  home  that  night  filled  with  a  new 
trouble.  "  Who  was  this  wretched  Nairo  that 
had  come  between  me  and  my  love  ?  Cold, 
hollow-hearted  woman !  Why  torture  this 
faithful  bosom  ?  Nairo.  What  a  name!  Ital- 
ian, doubtless :  some  fell6w  with  jet,  glossy 
moustaches  and  rings.  A  curled  and  oiled 
Assyrian  bull,  like  the  man  in  Maud.  Pah  ! 
But  let  him  beware — beware,  I  say  !  Lambs 
have  been  known  to  cast  their  skin  and  become 
lions!  Nairo!  indeed,— ha!  ha!  the  (what 
was  the  Irish  word  ?)  the  spalpeen  ! — ha !  ha! 
The  spalpeen!  Och  !  whilliloo ! "  I  contin- 
ued, starting  up,  with  Hibernian  associations 
crowding  fast  upon  me,  "  will  anybody  trca^ 
upon  the  tail  of  my  coat  ?  "  and  I  drew  an 
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imaginary  garment  round  the  room  triumph- 
antly. Was  not  this  the  custom  at  the  fair — 
her  fair,  her  national  fair !  Ah,  false,  frail  one 
—deluding  enchantress !  angel !  devil ! 

I  was  with  her  day  after  day.  I  infested 
the  house  of  the  Penguins.  I  rushed  unto 
her  willingly,  one  morning,—"  I  know  it/'  I 
said,  "  I  have  found  it.  Only  listen  to  me," 
and  straight  played  off  for  her  Ballymalony 
Ora. 

44  Bravo ! "  she  said.  She  was  delighted. 
44  Go  on.  Play  like  that,  if  you  want  me  to 
like  you!  You  should  have  been  born  an 
Irishman.    Nairo  is  an  Irishman." 

Ah!  that  accursed  name!  Confusion  on  his 
banners  wait !  And  yet  I  could  take  out  let- 
ters of  naturalisation — or  stay,  did  not  my 
grandfather's  cousin  marry  a  lady  whose  step- 
father's first  wife  had  relatives  in  Cork  ?  This 
must  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Nairo  was  already  arrived,  she  told  me. 
He  saw  her  every  day.  But,  with  my  pene- 
trationt  it  was  easy  to  know  that  this  was  but 
a  blind  :  one  of  her  little  tricks  for  plaguing 
my  loving  heart  I  have  a  secret  feeling  that 
I  have  grown  to  be  beloved  in  turn.  What  a 
change  has  come  over  Alfred  Hoblush,  wrought 
all  by  her!  We  have  sung  together  duetts, 
even  airs,  from  that  wicked,  naughty  opera, 
where  she  addresses  me  with  passion  as  Alfredo 
mio !  and  I  reciprocate  with  La  Violetta 
mia  !  Improper,  charming,  bewitching  music ! 
What  if  I  were  her  Alfredo  really?  This 
struggle  in  my  bosom  must  end.  My  flesh  is 
alj  wasted  away.   I  must  speak  or  die. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  evening  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  a 
solitary  visitor  might  have  been  observed  pac- 
ing uneasily  up  and  down  the  Penguins'  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  the  unhappy  Hohlush,  who 
had  sent  up  word  begging  to  see  Miss  Loo  for 
a  few  minutes  in  private.  He  had  made  up 
his  miud  to  put  the  fatal  question  that  morn- 
ing. I  hear  her  footstep ;  she  is  coming, — 
my  own,  my  sweet !    Courage,  Hoblush  ! 

I  had  it  all  off  by  heart.  44  Dear  lady,"  I 
said,  14  though  knowing  you  but  for  a  short 
space,  I  may  say  thai  period  seems  to  be  years. 
Your  virtues,  your  perfections,  are  all  familiar 
to  me.    I  know  that "  

44  Come,  none  of  your  blarneying,  Mr.  Hob- 
lush,"  the  dear  girl  answered ;  44  come  to  the 
point  at  once.    What  are  ye  driving  at  ?  " 

"Blarneying!"  I  said,  with  vehemence, 


44  forbid  it,  Heaven !  No,  by  Saint  Kevin's 
Bed!" — I  had  been  diligently  reading  up 
all  the  Hibernian  traditions — "  no,  by  Saint 
Keven's  Bed,  I  durst  not." 

44  Be  quick,  then,  Mr.  Hoblush.  I  have  to 
go  out  with  Mr.  Nairo." 

My  lip  curled.  44  Mr.  Nalro's  claims,  I  sup- 
pose, are  paramount?  " 

44  They  are,"  she  said,  quietly. 

I  regarded  her  fixedly  for  an  instant.  44  Go, 
false  one  ! "  I  said. 

44  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  she  returned, 
rising. 

"Ah,  stay!  "  I  said,  frantically.  44 Forgive 
me !  I  knew  not  what  I  said.  Nav,  you 
must  hear  me ;  I  have  been  silent  too  long." 
And,  sinking  on  my  knees,  I  poured  out  all 
my  loves,  hopes,  and  sorrows  :  how  I  had  wor- 
shipped her,  and  every  particle  of  dust  or 
earth  upon  which  she  trod  :  how  she  was  my 
pearl  of  Shiraz,  my  opal  of  great  price,  my 
Prince  Regent,  or  Pitt  diamond  :  how  I  was 
but  a  body,  and  she  the  soul :  how  she  was  my 
breath  of  life,  my  sustenance,  my  hope,  my 
joy,  my  

The  door  was  violently  pushed  open,  and 
then  came  bounding  in  something  shaggy — ' 
something  panting.  Two  paws  were  on  my 
shoulder  in  an  instant ;  and  there  was  a  great 
black  and  white  head  and  ivory  jaws  beside 
my  cheek.  I  could  have  died  at  that  moment. 
44  Take  him  away  ! "  I  shrieked,  feebly. 

44  Down,  Nairo ! "  she  said,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  mouth. 

But  the  horrible  Newfoundland  brute  kept 
on  me  still.  His  bark  came  as  thunder  to  my 
ears,  and  then  I  was  grovelling  on  the  floor 
beneath  him.  There  was  an  icy  suffusion  on 
my  brow.  All  I  recollect  afterwards,  was  his 
cold  nose  sniffing  at  my  throat ;  his  two  fiery 
eyes  glaring  at  me,  and  his  hot  breath  upon 
my  cheeks. 

Yes,  I  saw  more  thaa  that  I  saw  the  cruel 
Irish  maiden  falling  back  on  the  sofa  in  con- 
vulsions of  laughter.  For  all  that,  it  nearly 
threw  me  into  a  fit,  as  might  be  expected 
from  my  constitutional  antiputhy  to  ferocious 
animals. 

Speaking  now  as  a  third  party,  I  may  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  the  Reverend  Alfred  Hob- 
lush lias  exchanged  his  curacy  for  one  in  the 
west  of  England.  But  caelum  non  animum 
mutant  is  the  unalterable  law.  His  spirits  are 
utterly  broken,  and  he  is  but  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self. 
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the  discussion  of  that  difficult  and  compli- 
cated subject. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published,  under 
the  advice  of  the  late  Sir.  T.  D.  Lauder,  his 
volume  on  "  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North 
of  Scotland,"  a  work  for  which  he  had  been 
long  collecting  the  materials.  The  somewhat 
wider  reputation  which  this  volume  gave  him 
was  far  less  important  than  the  wider  personal 
acquaintance  to  which  it  was  the  means  of 
introduction.  During  the  few  following  years 
in  which  he  resided  in  Cromarty,  his  connex- 
ion with  literature  was  extending,  and  his 
connexion  with  science  had  begun.  But  his 
labors  continued  to  be  comparatively  ob- 
scure, until  an  event  occurred  which  brought 
him  into  a  more  prominent  position,  and 
afforded  him  the  means  of  speaking  to  the 
world.  In  1839  the  House  of  Lords  decided 
on  appeal  agninst  the  right  of  the  Assemblies 
of  the  Scottish  Church  to  regulate,  as  they  had 
proposed  to  do,  the  admission  of  ministers. 
Hence  the  controversy  which  for  three  years 
raged  with  increasing  violence  throughout 
the  country,  and  ended  in  the  calamitous 
division  of  1843.  Englishmen  never  under- 
stood that  controversy,  and  probably  never 
will.  But  it  stirred  the  feelings  and  the  in- 
tellect of  Scotland  to  their  very  depths. 
Unfortunately  it  fell  to  be  decided  mainly 
by  English  Lawyers  and  English  statesmen, 
and  by  some  who  though  not  without  knowl- 
edge of  Scotland  and  its  law,  belonged  to  a 
school  of  religion  and  of  politics  widely  separ- 
ated from  the  habits  and  traditions  of  their 
native  country.  Among  these  was  Henry 
Brougham.  Miller,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
his  class  at  that  time,  was  a  liberal  in  politics, 
and  had  sympathised  in  all  the  causes  to 
which  that  eminent  man  had  so  long  devoted 
his  versatile  and  brilliant  powers.  He  was 
pained  and  alarmed  by  the  tone  and  argu- 
ments of  the  speech  in  which  Lord  Brougham 
supported  the  finding  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  he  wrote  and  dis- 
patched to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh  the  MS.  of 
M  A  Letter  from  one  of  the  Scotch  People  to 
Lord  Brougham,  &c."  This  vigorous  pro- 
duction commanded  immediate  notice.  The 
leaders  of  the  Non-Intrusion  Party  were  in 
want  of  a  journal  to  espouse  their  cause 
against  a  press  all  but  universally  hostile : 
and  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  journal 
no  common  abilities  were  required.  The 
task  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Miller. 
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He  became  the  editor,  and  ultimately  the 
proprietor,  of  the  "  Witness  Newspaper," 
which  under  his  guidance  continued  to  udvo- 
cate  with  ability  and  success  the  opinions  of 
the  Free  Church. 

We  say  nothing  here  of  his  controversial 
writings.  They  were  able,  varied, picturesque, 
sometimes  philosophical,  but  too  often  bitter, 
and  not  unfrequently  wanting  that  taste  and 
refinement  in  which  on  other  subjects  he 
never  failed.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  the 
same  journal  that  several  of  those  works  ap- 
peared on  which  his  fame  will  securely  rest. 
The  scientific  world  were  astonished  by  a 
scries  of  papers  remarkable  indeed  for  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  their  style,  but  much 
more  remarkable  for  still  higher  qualities — 
papers,  which  lighted  up  with  all  the  graces 
of  imagination  the  details  of  a  science  usually 
obscure  and  dry ;  founded  its  conclusions  on 
extraordinary  powers  of  analysis,  and  con- 
nected the  whole  with  the  noblest  specula- 
tions on  the  history  and  destiny  of  the  world. 
Thus  appeared  in  succession  "  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone,"  "  First  impressions  of  England 
and  its  People  ;  ■  "  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters," besides  many  occasional  papers  on 
literature  and  science. 

In  reviewing  these  works,  and  especially  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, we  must  not  fail  to  take  due  account 
of  that  which  underlies  every  possibility  of 
success  in  the  higher  walks  of  intellectual  ex- 
ertion. Miller  in  one  of  his  works  has 
spoken  of  "  that  mysterious  substance  on 
whose  place  and  development  so  very  much 
in  the  scheme  of  creation  was  destined  to 
depend."  He  was  himself,  alas,  to  afford  a 
new  example  of  the  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween the  action  of  the  mind  and  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  organ  with  which  it  holds 
mysterious  alliance.  Beyond  all  doubt  he  was 
born  with  a  powerful  instrument  at  his  com- 
mand. His  mind  was  large,  sensitive,  and 
finely  strung.  Genius  had  endowed  him 
with  her  incommunicable  gifts.  And  as  for 
higher  excellence  this  is  an  all-sufficient  ex- 
planation, so  also  is  it  the  real  source  of  the 
main  elements  of  literary  skill.  A  bad  style 
is  generally  indicative  of  a  feeble  intellect. 
Clear  conceptions  will  find,  for  the  most  part, 
clear  expression  :  and  even  when  the  task  of 
the  writer  is  to  render  back  faint  and  distant 
echoes  which  have  reached  no  other  ear  than 
his,  the  same  faculty  which  enables  himself  to 
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catch  them,  will  often  without  an  effort  make 
them  audible  to  the  world.  There  wan  noth- 
ing in  Miller's  works  which  so  much  surprised 
the  public  as  their  mere  literary  merit. 
Where  could  this  Cromarty  mason  have  ac- 
quired his  style  ?  The  surprise  was  natural. 
Miller  was  what  from  his  position  in  life  he 
might  be  presumed  to  be, — he  was,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  an  uneducated 
man.  He  knew  little  of  any  language  but 
his  own ;  and  even  this  he  never  could  pro- 
nounce intelligibly  to  an  English  ear.  In  this 
sense  he  was  far  less  educated  than  many  of 
his  own  class  in  his  own  country,  or  than  his 
opportunities  might  have  enabled  him  to  be. 
The  clergy  of  Scotland  have  almost  all  re- 
ceived more  than  the  elements  of  education 
at  its  parish  schools;  and  at  least  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
is  generally  attainable  within  their  walls. 
These  opportunities  were  not  altogether  want- 
ing to  him ;  but,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  they 
were  neglected. 

Yet  the  truth  is,  that  Miller  had  an  educa- 
tion, in  the  higher  senses  of  the  word,  with 
which  few  other  educations  can  compare. 
There  is  no  culture  like  that  of  one  who  loves 
reading,  and  has  only  a  few  of  the  best  books 
to  read.  His  writings  show  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  English  literature ;  but  it  was 
gathered  slowly,  through  the  course  of  years, 
from  volumes  acquired  singly  and  at  inter- 
vals,—from  his  father's  shipwrecked  shelves, 
— from  patronizing  dominies — 11  sticket  minis- 
ters," and  travelling  pedlars.  Miscellaneous 
as  this  reading  was,  he  seems  to  have  liked 
best  that  which  was  best  worth  liking.  The 
great  classic  writers  of  English  literature 
were  his  chosen  friends.  He  read  them  in 
long  solitary  evenings ;  and  in  evenings  not 
solitary,  but  loud  with  conversation  which  he 
could  not  enjoy.  He  read  them  in  the  inter- 
vals of  labor,  straining  his  eyes  over  their 
pages  by  the  light  of  bothy-fires,  and  the  long 
glow  of  northern  summer  nights.  The  en- 
joyment he  had  in  them  defended  him  from 
temptations  for  the  terrible  strength  of  which 
over  the  laboring  classes  we  sometimes  per- 
haps make  hardly  enough  allowance.  The 
drinking  vices  of  many  callings  are  nearly 
connected  with  physical  trials.  Miller  tells 
us  that  under  the  influence  of  discomfort  and 
fatigue  he  had  begun  to  yield  ;  when  retiring 
one  night  to  his  hour  of  reading,  he  found 
the  stately  sentences  of  Bacon  emptied  of  all 


their  noble  meaning.  The  resolution  taken 
in  that  moment  of  conscious  debasement  was 
ever  after  kept.  His  opportunities  of  self- 
improvement  were  never  again  thus  volun- 
tarily lost.  Passing  from  the  illustrious 
names — 

"  That  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth. 
With  sounds  that  echo  still," 

he  became  familiar  in  the  same  way  with 
mast  of  the  poets  and  novelists  of  the  later 
stages  of  English  literature — with  Pope  and 
Dryden,  with  Swift  and  Richardson,  with 
Gray  and  Cowper,  with  Addison  and  Gold- 
smith. A  retentive  memory  kept  for  him  all 
he  read ;  a  fine  natural  taste  determined  his 
likings  well,  and  a  genial  disposition  made 
him  live  with  those  whose  writings  he  admired. 
The  degree  in  which  he  had  lived  with  them 
became  evident  in  his  "  First  Impressions  of 
England  and  its  People."  He  never  crossed 
the  border  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life. 
But  M'hen  he  did  so,  it  is  imposible  to  mistake 
the  familiar  greeting  with  which  he  hailed  the 
homes  of  England  most  associated  with  the 
genius,  the  virtue  or  the  piety  of  her  sons. 
With  what  tenderness  of  feeling  he  describes 
his  visit  to  Olnev,  and  how  often  must  he 
have  traced  before  in  imagination  those  old 
avenues  in  the  park  of  the  Throckmortons, 
which  were  the  favorite  resort  of  Cowper, 
"  the  sweet  poet,"  as  Miller  fondly  calls  him, 
M  who  first  poured  tne  stream  of  divine  truth 
into  the  channels  of  our  literature."  All  the 
woods  and  fields  round  u  Yordley  Oak  "  had 
long  been  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  wave- 
worn  Sutors  of  Cromartv,  or  the  fine  outline 
of  Ben  Wyvis.  Probably  few  men  now  read 
the  poetry  of  Shenstone,  and  the  landscape 
gardening  of  the  Leasowes  is  pretty  well  for- 
gotten. But  all  its  old  ponds  and  waterfalls, 
its  glades  and  vistas,  had  been  known  to 
Miller,  and  he  spends  some  hours  in  tracing 
their  decay.  At  Haglcy  he  was  at  home  in 
the  landscape  of  "  the  Seasons,"  and  not  less 
in  the  personal  history  of  those  from  whose 
descriptions  it  was  known.  He  recounts  the 
'  strangely  contrasted  character  of  the  elder 
|  and  the  younger  Lyttleton,  and  its  parish 
church,  as  over  the  grave  of  a  friend,  he 
repeats  to  himself  the  famous  Monody.  In 
the  streets  of  London  his  recollections  were 
of  the  houseless  wanderings  and  poverty  of 
Otway,  and  Butler,  and  Chatterton,  and  Sav- 
age, and  Crabbe,  and  Johnson.    Not  very 
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many  of  those  who  pass  through  colleges  and 
schools  were  as  worthy  as  this  Cromarty 
mason  to  tread  the  pavement  of  Poets'  Cor- 
ner ;  not  many  could  say  with  equal  truth, — 

•'Iliad  got  fairly  among  my  patrons  and 
benefactors.  How  often,  shut  out  for  months 
and  years  together  from  all  literary  converse 
with'  the  living,  had  they  been  almost  my 
only  companions, — my  unseen  associates,  who 
in  the  rude  workshed  lightened  mv  labor  by 
the  music  of  their  numbers  ;  and  who  in  my 
evening  walks,  that  would  have  been  so  soli- 
tary but  for  them,  expanded  my  intellect  by 
the  solid  bulk  of  their  thinking,  and  gave 
me  eyes,  by  their  exquisite  descriptions,  to 
look  at  nature."    (First  Impressions,  ch. 

•  •  •  \ 

xvin.) 

"With  such  love  for  such  teachers  we  may 
cease  to  wonder  at  Miller's  command  over 
the  resources  of  the  English  language.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  the  influence  of 
other  circumstances  in  his  condition.  Cro- 
marty, without  being  itself  very  picturesquely 
situated,  is  within  view  of  great  natural  fea- 
tures. There  is  the  sea  in  both  its  aspects, — 
the  long  swell  of  comparatively  open  water, 
and  the  quiet  recesses  of  a  noble  harbor,  the 
best  and  almost  the  only  one  along  hundreds 
of  miles  of  coast.  Both  were  associated  in 
his  early  memory  with  those  eventful  mo- 
ments and  vicissitudes  in  life  of  which  in  all 
ages  they  have  been  taken  as  the  type.  He 
had  watched  his  father's, vessel  going  and  re- 
turning, until  at  last  he  had  watched  in  vain. 
Then  upon  the  other  side  was  a  view  of  the 
everlasting  hills.  The  outer  borders  of  a 
Highland  country  arc  in  many  respects  more 
favorable  to  enjoyment  of  its  beauty  than  the 
interior.  A  low  horizon,  with  a  distant  out- 
line, is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  variety  and 
interest.  Every  change  of  atmosphere  is  as 
it  were  a  change  of  country.  Evening  is 
more  beautiful  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work- 
ing man,  called  to  early  labor,  sees  as  he  can 
see  in  no  other  situation  the  effect  of  "  morn- 
ing spread  upon  the  mountains."  Miller's 
enjoyment  of  nature  was  intense,  enlightened 
by  the  happy  union  of  science  and  of  taste. 
The  introductory  chapter  of  the  "  Old  Red 
Sandstone  "  describes  his  first  day  of  labor  in 
opening  a  quarry  on  the  upper  shores  of  the 
Cromarty  Firth.  It  is  but  one  of  his  lighter 
sketches,  but  drawn  with  truth  and  feeling. 

But  we  pass  from  the  literary  framework  of 
his  thinking  to  the  solid  materials  they  con- 
tained.   Miller's  mastery  over  the  science 


which  he  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate,  was 
acquired  under  similar  circumstances  of  ap- 
parent difficulty  and  of  real  advantage.  Mak- 
ing again  due  allowance  for  the  natural 
powers  of  a  mind  which  observed  every  thing, 
and  reasoned  on  every  thing  it  observed,  his 
scientific  education  was  the  most  perfect  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  knowledge  so  thor- 
ough as  that  which  is  gained  at  last  after 
years  of  baffled  and  wondering  inquiry.  His 
facts  were  accumulated  for  himself,  and  his 
calling  supplied  him  with  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  collecting  them.  On  the  first  day 
on  which  he-  began  labor  in  a  quarry,  a  great 
slab  of  rock  had  to  be  lifted  from  its  bed,  and 
when  that  bed  was  exposed  to  view,  it  pre- 
sented on  its  surface  the  grainy  ripple  of  pri- 
meval seas. 

"  It  was  ridged  and  furrowed  like  a  bank  of 
sand  that  had  been  left  an  hour  before.  I 
could  trace  every  bend  and  curvature,  every 
cross  hollow  and  counterridge  of  the  corres- 
ponding phenomena — for  the  resemblance  wag 
no  half  resemblance ;  it  was  the  thing  itself; 
and  I  had  observed  it  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred tunes,  when  sailing  my  little  schooner  in 
the  shallows  left  by  the  ebb."  (Old  lied, 
ch.  i.) 

Whilst  soon  after  similarly  employed  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  district,  he  found  on 
ammonite — that  noble  convoluted  form  so 
often  repeated  in  different  provinces  of  the 
Natural  Kingdom,  and,  at  second  hand,  in  not 
a  few  departments  of  decorative  art.  Look- 
ing at  this  object  in  reference  to  this  form 
alone,  Miller  speaks  of  it  as  it  then  not  un- 
naturally appeared  to  him — "  a  beautifully  fin- 
ished piece  of  sculpture— one  of  the  volutes 
apparently  of  an  Ionic  capital."  A  fellow 
workman  told  him  of  a  spot  on  the  neighbor- 
ing coast,  where  these  and  other  stones  44  like 
thunderbolts "  were  found.  The  first  half- 
holiday  was  devoted  to  the  search  ;  and  what 
he  found  in  the  rocks  he  was  in  search  of,  can 
be  told  in  no  words  half  so  descriptive  as  his 
own  : — 

"  I  found  them  composed  of  thin  strata  of 
limestone,  alternating  with  thicker  beds  of  a 
black,  slaty  Bubstancc,  which,  as  I  ascertained 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  burns  with  a 
powerful  flame  and  emits  a  strong  bituminous 
odor.  The  lavers  with  which  the  beds  readily 
separate,  are  hardly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  yet  on  every  layer  there  are  the 
impressions  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  various  fossils  peculiar  to  the 
Lias.    We  may  turn  over  wonderful  leaves 
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one  by  one  like  the  leaves  of  an  herbarium 

and  find  the  historical  records  of  a  former 
creation  in  every  page  :  scallops  and  gryphites 
and  ammonites  ot  almost  every  variety  peculiar 
to  the  formation,  and  at  least  some  eight  or 
ten  varieties  of  belemnites ;  twigs  of  wood, 
leaves  of  plants,  cones  of  an  extinct  species  of 
pine  ;  bits  of  charcoal,  and  the  scales  of  fishes ; 
and  as  if  to  render  their  pictorial  appearance 
more  striking,  though  the  leaves  of  this  inter- 
esting volume  are  of  a  deep  black,  most  of  the 
impressions  are  of  a  chalky  whiteness.  I  was 
lost  in  admiration  and "  astonishment,  and 
found  my  very  imagination  paralysed  by  an 
assemblage  of  wonders  that  seemed  to  out- 
rival, in  the  fantastic  and  the  extravagant, 
even  its  wildest  conceptions.  I  passed  on 
from  ledge  to  ledge  like  the  traveller  cf  the 
talc  through  the  City  of  Statues."  (Old  lied, 
ch.  i.) 

Strange  and  ancient  as  were  the  fossils  of 
the  Lias,  hs  soon  broke  ground  upon  remains 
less  beautiful  but  infinitely  more  uncouth,  and, 
as  he  afterwards  came  to  know— older  by  un- 
numbered ages.  In  puzzling  over  these  strata 
of  the  Lias,  and  trying  to  understand  their  re- 
lation to  the  adjacent  rocks,  he  did  what  must 
'  be  done  under  such  circumstances — he  formed 
a  theory, — and  if  that  theory  were  right,  he 
concluded  he  should  find  the  same  beds  re- 
curring at  another  point  of  the  coast  in  a  bay 
close  to  his  native  town.  And  so,  "  one  de- 
lightful morning  in  August  1830,"  he  set  out 
to  explore  the  rocks  exposed  there  by  the 
lowest  ebb.  He  soon  found  some  strata 
abounding  in  calcareous  nodules. 

"  So  thickly  are  the  nodules  spread  over 
the  surface  of  some  of  the  beds,  that  they  re- 
minded me  of  floats  of  broken  ice  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  a  lake  after  a  few  days'  thaw, 
when  the  edges  of  the  fragments  are  smoothed 
and  rounded,  and  they  press  upon  one  an- 
other, so  as  to  cover,  except  in  the  angular 
interstices,  the  .entire  surface.  I  set  myself 
carefully  to  examine.  The  first  nodule  1  laid 
open  contained  a  bituminous-looking  mass,  in 
which  I  could  trace  a  few  pointed  bones  and 
a  few  minute  scales.  The  next  abounded  in 
rhomhoidal  and  finely  enamelled  scales  of 
much  larger  size  and  more  distinct  character. 
I  wrought  on  with  the  eagerness  of  a  discov- 
erer entering  for  the  first  time  in  a  terra  in- 
cognita of  wooden.  Almost  every  fragment 
of  clay,  every  splinter  of  sandstone,  every  lime- 
stone nodule,  contained  its  organism — scales, 
spines,  plates,  bones,  entire  fish  ;  but  not  one 
organism  of  the  Lias  could  I  find — no  ammo- 
nite, no  belemnites,  no  gryphites,  no  shells  of 
any  kind  ;  the  vegetable  impressions  were  en- 
tirely different ;  and  not  a  single  scale,  plate 
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or  ichthyodorulite,  could  I  identify  with  those 
of  the  newer  formation.  I  had  got  into  a  dif- 
ferent world,  and  nmong  the  remains  of  a 
different  creation;  but  where  was  its  proper 
place  in  the  scale  ?  The  beds  of  the  little 
bay  are  encircled  by  thick  accumulations  of 
diluvium  and  debris,  nor  could  I  trace  their 
relation  to  a  single  known  rock.  I  was  struck, 
as  I  well  might,  by  the  utter  strangeness  of 
the  forms — the  oar-like  arms  of  the  Pterich- 
thys,  and  its  tortoise-like  plates — the  strange 
buckler-looking  head  of  the  Coccosteus,  which, 
I  suppose,  might  possibly  be  the  back  of  a 
small  toitoise,  though  the  tubercles  reminded 
me  rather  of  the  skin  of  the  shark — tbe  pol- 
ished scales  and  plates  of  the  Osteolepis — the 
spined  and  scaled  fins  of  the  Cheiracanthus — 
aix>ve  all,  the  one-sided  tail  of  at  least  eigne 
out  of  the  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  fossil  which 
the  deposit  contained.    All  together  excited 

and  astonished  me  I  wrought  on  till 

the  advancing  tide  came  splashing  over  the 
nodules,  and  a  powerful  August  sun  had  risen 
towards  the  middle  sky ;  and  were  I  to  sum 
up  all  my  happier  hours,  the  hour  would  not* 
be  forgotten  in  which  I  sat  down  on  a  rounded 
boulder  of  granite,  by  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
when  the  last,  bed  was  covered,  and  spread 
out  on  the  beach  before  me  the  spoils  of  the 
morning."   ( Old  Red,  ch.  vi.) 

Miller  was  not  then  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  discovery.  Geology  is  so  young  a  science 
that  even  small  portions  of  a  single  life  have 
seen  great  changes  in  its  progress.  It  was 
only  in  thecarliei  years  of  the  present  century 
that  its  foundation,  as  a  science  properly  so 
called,  was  laid  in  the  establishment  of  the 
great  principle  that  strata  are  to  be  identified 
by  their  imbedded  fossils — that  different  ages 
of  creation  have  been  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
that. by  the  remains  of  these,  under  every  va- 
riety of  color  and  of  texture,  the  same  forma- 
tion can  always  be  detected.  It  was  upon  the 
rich  and  abundant  fossils  of  that  very  forma- 
tion which  first  arrested  the  attention  of  Mil- 
ler, the  Lias,  which  with  the  superincumbent 
Oolite  covers  a  large  part  of  England,  that 
this  principle  had  been  first  established  and 
applied.  Under  its  guidance  the  leading 
masses  of  the  "  secondary  rocks  "  were  soon 
classified  and  arranged.  The  wonderful  re- 
mains of  the  carboniferous  vegetation  had 
been  long  practically  known,  and  under  the 
new  law  this  great  system  of  deposits  had 
speedily  its  true  place  assigned  to  it  with  ref- 
erence to  the  strata  both  above  and  under  it. 
With  respect  to  one  of  these  it  was  known  by 
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costly  experience  that  the  coal-measures  were 
frequently  overlaid  by  beds  of  red  sandstone, 
sometimes  of  such  enormous  thickness  as  to 
render  hopeless  all  access  to  the  treasures  un- 
dcrneatlk  With  respect  to  another,  it  was 
also  known  that  these  same  coal-measures 
were  underlaid  by  other  masses  of  red  sand- 
stone in  which  no  coal  was  found.  These 
relative  positions  had  assigned  to  the  first  the 

name  of  the  "New,"  and  to  the  last  that  of'  assiduous  labor  to  the  collection  of  his  speci- 
thc  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."  Both  came  rather  mens,  and  with  powers  of  curious  and  accurate 


the  strange  and  peculiar  creatures  which  had 
lived  during  the  ages  of  their  deposition,  and 
which  had  perished  as  utterly  before  the  car- 
boniferous vegetation  had  begun  to  grow,  as 
this  vegetation  again  had  perished  befoie  the 
introduction  of  the  lizards  and  ammonites  of 
the  Lias. 

For  several  years  he  worked  on,  c»»*.irely 
unassisted  from  without,  but  applying  with 


slowly  to  be  separated  from  the  coal-measures, 
or  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 


analysis  to  the  structure  of  the  animals  he  dis- 
covered.   In  the  conclusions  to  which  his  dis- 


the  floor  and  (he  roof  respectively  of  the  car-  coveries  would  have  led  he  was  anticipated  by 
boniferous  strata.     Rising  from  under  the  a  distinguished  countryman.    Murcliison,  dur- 


coal-basins  of  Shropshire  and  South  Wales  ing  the  progress  of  his  great  work  on  the 


the  '*  Old  Red  "  was  seen  to  spread  over  a 
latge  part  of  the  western  and  south-western 
counties  of  England.  It  rose  to  high  moun- 
tains in  Brecon  and  Carmarthen,  and  beds  of 
the  same  deyosit  gave  their  rich  and  peculiar 
Voloriiiff  to  the  beautiful  shores  of  Devon.  In 


Silurian  System,  was  gathering  during  the 
same  years  some  additional  evidence  to  that 
which  was  already  known  of  the  organisms  of 
the  44  Old  Red,"— evidence  which,  with  his  eye 
for  rapid  yet  sound  generalization,  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  true  impor- 


Scotland  likewise  considerable  districts  of  i  tance  of  the  u  Old  Red,"  as  the  remains  of 


country  were  occupied  by  strata  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  primary  rocks  beneath  indicated 
the  same  relations.  But  throughout  all  these 
areas  in  both  countries  hardly  any  organic  re- 
mains had  been  discovered.  In  1827  the 
sagacity  of  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  referred 
to  the  M  Old  Red  "  certain  rocks  in  Caithness 
which  were  largely  quarried  for  flagstones 
and  which  were  found  to  contain  the  remains 


nges  wholly  separate  from  those  which  pro- 
duced the  coal-measures.  This  view  was 
maintained  in  the  "  Silurian  System,"  pub- 
lished in  1839.  Meanwhile  Miller,  to  use  the 
sailor's  phrase,  was  "coming  up  with  a  wet 
sail."  He  had  communicated  to  Murchison 
some  of  his  specimens,  and  had  received  from 
him  encouragement  and  assistance  ;  following 
up  his  own  researches,  he  very  soon  made  him- 


of  some  peculiar  fish.  Soon  after,  the  late  j  self  master  also  of  the  literature  of  the  rising 
Professor  Fleming,  to  whom  science  in  many  i  science,  dovetailing  it  with  nice  and  curious 
departments  owes  so  much,  discovered  in  For-  connexion  into  his  own  earlier  reading.  He 

worked  with  such  a  will,  and,  consequently, 
with  such  success,  that  in  the  very  first  year 


farshire  some  similar  remains,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  was  an  early  contributor  from  the  same 
field.    But  a  few  ambiguous  impressions  as, 


of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the 


if  of  miniature  shields  and  bucklers,  were  all  j 44  Witness,"  he  published  in  that  journal  the 
that  for  long  rewarded  the  search  of  English  series  of  papers  which  constitute  his  work  on 
geologists  in  the  44  Old  Red  "  strata  of  that  j  the  44  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  the  first,  the  fresh- 
country.  So  late  as  1836,  when  Buckland  est,  and,  we  think,  the  best  of  all  his  scientific 
published  his  celebrated  Bridgcwater  Treatise, 1  writings. 

we  find  no  engraving,  such  as  is  given  for  j  The  jealousy  which  exists  among  men  of 
other  strata,  to  indicate  any  forms  of  life  science  has  often  been  the  subject  of  invidious 
peculiar  to  the  ages  of  the  Old  Red  Saud-  \  remark.  On  this  occasion  there  was  nothing 
stone ;  and  a  short  note,  appended  appar-  (  but  the  most  generous  emulation  in  acknowl- 
ently  after  the  text  had  been  prepared,  dis-  edging  the  new  author's  extraordinary  powers, 
poses  of  the  Scotch  discoveries  as  of  interest  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
indeed,  but  still  only  as  disclosing  remains  of  held  at  Glasgow  in  1840,  Murchison  intro- 
fish  closely  related  to  those  connected  with  duced  the  subject  of  Miller's  discoveries,  and 
the  coal.  Miller,  in  his  walk  on  44  that  de-  referred  to  his  recent  papers  in  terms  of  just 
lightful  morning  of  Angust,  1830," — six  years  and  hearty  admiration.  Buckland,  the  ac- 
earlier,  had  lighted  on  a  stratum  of  these  complished  and  eloquent  Professor  of  Oxford, 
44  Old  Red  "  rocks  whrh  revealed  in  a  moment  |  declared  44  he  would  give  his  right  hand  to 
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possess  such  powers  of  description  as  this 
man,"  and  spoke  of  the  comparative  meagre- 
ness  and  poverty  of  his  own.  The  real 
charm,  however,  as  well  as  the  real  value  of 
his  work,  lay  deeper  than  its  mere  descrip- 
tions. Miller's  mind  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  questions  which  geology  suggested, 
and  to  these  all  his  descriptions  are  subordi- 
nate. We  can  only  take  a  few  as  an  ex- 
ample. How  came  so  many  strata  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  to  be  so  barren  of  fossil  remains, 
giving  the  idea  of  such  long  periods  of  time 
almost  destitute  of  life  ?  A  very  important 
question  this — touching  as  it  does  upon  the 
peculiar  conditions  requisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  remains,  and  the  safety  of  build- 
ing conclusions  upon  their  absence.  Miller 
sees  one  explanation  in  his  walk  upon  the 
beach.    He  recurs  to  his  favorite  bay. 

"  It  was  laid  bare  by  the  tide  this  morning 
far  beyond  its  outer  opening ;  and  the  huge 
table-like  boulder,  which  occupies  nearly  its 
centre,  held  but  a  middle  place  between  the 
still-darkened  llood-line  that  ran  high  along 
the  beach,  and  the  brown  line  of  ebb  that 
bristled  far  below  with  forests  of  the  rough- 
stemmed  tangle.  This  little  bay  or  inflection 
of  the  coast  serves  as  a  sort  of  natural  wear 
in  detaining  floating  drift-weed,  and  is  oAen 
found  piled,  after  violent  storms  from  the 
east,  with  accumulations,  manv  yards  in  extent 
and  several  feet  in  depth,  of  kelp  and  tangle, 
mixed  with  zoophytes  and  mollusca,  and  the 
remains  o  f  fish  killed  among  the  shallows  by 
the  tempest.  Earlv  in  the  last  century,  a 
large  body  of  herrings,  pursued  by  whales 
and  porpoises,  were  stranded  in  it,  to  the  < 
amount  of  several  hundred  barrels  ;  and  it  is 
laid  that  salt  and  cask  failed  the  packers  when  | 
but  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  j 
shoal  were  cured,  and  that  by  much  the  great-  | 
est  part  of  them  were  carried  awav  by  the 
neighboring  farmers  for  manure.  I^ver  since 
the  formation  of  the  present  coast-line,  this 
natural  wear  has  been  arresting,  tide  after 
tide,  its  heaps  of  organic  matter,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  their  preservation 
have  been  wanting :  they  ferment  and  decay 
when  driven  high  on  the  beach  ;  and  the  next 
spring-tide,  accompanied  by  a  gale  from  the 
west,  sweeps  every  vestige  of  them  away; 
and  so,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  we 
find  no  other  organisms  among  the  rounded 
pebbles  that  form  the  beach  of  this  little  hay, 
than  merely  a  few  broken  shells  and  occasion- 
ally a  mouldering  fish-bone.  Thus,  very 
barren  formations  may  belong  to  periods  sin- 
gularly rich  in  organic  existences."  (Old 
Med,  ch.  vi.) 


Again,  the  barrenness  of  these  strata  is 
less  astonishing  than  the  fertility  of  others. 
Certain  beds  suddenly  turn  up,  extending, 
perhaps,  over  wide  areas  of  country,  which 
seem  almost  entirely  composed  of  animal 
remains.  Here  an  opposite  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented, and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask — 
Is  life  any  where  as  concentrated  and  as  abun- 
dant now  ?  Miller,  in  imagining  that  old 
world,  always  connects  it  with  what  he  has 
seen  of  nature  in  its  existing  aspect. 

"  Here  we  first  find  proof  that  this  ancient 
ocean  literally  swarmed  with  life — that  its 
bottom  was  literally  covered  with  miniature 
forests  of  alga?,  and  its  waters  darkened  by 
immense  shoals  of  fUh.  In  middle  autumn, 
at  the  close  of  the  herring  season,  when  the 
fish  have  just  spawned,  and  the  congregated 
masses  are  breaking  up  on  shallow  and 
skerry,  and  dispersing  by  myriads  over  the 
deeper  seas,  they  rise  at  times  to  the  surface 
by  a  movement  bo  simultaneous,  that  for 
miles  and  miles  around  the  skiff  of  the  fisher- 
man nothing  may  be  seen  but  the  bright 
glitter  of  scales,  as  if  the  entire  face  of  the 
deep  were  a  blue  robe  spangled  with  silver. 
I  have  watched  *'icm  at  sunrise  at  such  sea- 
sons on  the  middle  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
when,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  surface 
has  been  ruffled  by  the  splash  of  fins  as  if  a 
light  breeze  swept  over  it,  and  the  red  light 
has  flashed  in  gleams  of  an  instant  on  the 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  that  were  leap- 
ing around  me,  a  hand  breadth  into  the  air, 
thick  as  hailstones  in  a  thundershower.  The 
amazing  amount  of  life  which,  the  scene  in- 
cluded has  imparted  to  it  an  indescribable  in- 
terest. On  most  occasions  the  inhabitants  of 
ocean  are  seen  but  by  scores  and  hundreds; 
for  in  looking  down  into  their  twilight  haunts, 
we  find  the  view  bounded  by  a  few  yards,  or 
at  most  a  few  fathoms ;  and  we  can  but  cal- 
culate on  the  unseen  myriads  of  the  surround- 
ing expanse,  by  the  seen  few  that  occupy  the 
narrow  space  visible.  Here,  however,  it  was 
not  the  few,  but  the  myriads,  that  were  seen 
— the  innumerable  and  inconceivable  whole 
all  palpable  to  the  sight  as  a  flock  on  a  hill- 
side ;  or  at  least,  if  all  was  not  palpable,  it 
was  only  because  sense  has  its  limits  in  the 
lighter  as  well  as  in  the  denser  medium, — 
that  the  multitudinous  distracts  it,  and  the 
distant  eludes  it,  and  the  far  horizon  bounds 
it.  If  the  scene  spoke  not  of  infinity  in  the 
sense  in  which  Deity  comprehends  it,  it  spoke 
of  it  in  at  least  the  only  sense  in  which  man 
can  comprehend  it."   (Old  lied,  ch.  xii.) 

But  we  must  pass  to  descriptions  of  another 
kind.  Those  old  shoals  of  fish— what  were 
they  ?   Could  they  in  respect  to  organisation, 
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as  well  as  in  respect  to  number,  be  compared 
with  the  herrings  of  the  Moray  Firlh,  or  with 
any  other  fish  of  the  existing  seas?  To  re- 
construct the  animal  he  found  more  difficult 
than  to  imagine  the  scenes  in  which  it  lived. 
We  have  an  instinctive  confidence  in  the 
sameness  of  the  great  elements  of  nature — 
and  in  the  permanence  of  the  mechanical 
laws  which  regulate  their  mutual  action.  But 
the  variety  of  animal  life  which  even  now  is 
so  vast,  what  may  it  not  have  been  in  past 
time  ?  One  at  least  of  the  creatures  examined 
by  Miller,  subsequently  named  by  Agassiz  the 
"  Pterichthys  Milleri,"  seemed  wholly  inexpli- 
cable. 


enamelled  scales  and  plates  glitter  with 
minute  ridges,  that  show  like  thorns  in  a 
December  morning  varnished  with  ice." 

In  another, 

"  the  bones  and  scales  seemed  disproportion- 
ately large.  There  is  a  general  rudeness  in 
the  finish  of  the  creature,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
that  reminds  one  of  the  tatooings  of  a  savage, 
or  the  corresponding  style  of  art  in  which  lie 
ornaments  the  handle  of  his  stone  hatchet  or 
his  war-club." 

In  a  fourth, 

"  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  of  a  minute 
and  cabinet-like  elegance.  The  silvery  smooth- 
ness of  the  fins,  dotted  with  scarcely  visible 
scales,  harmonised  with  a  similar  appparance 


«  It  opened  with  a  single  blow  of  the  I  of  head ;  a  style  of  sculpture  resembling  the 
hammer ;  and  there,  on  a  ground  of  light- 1  parallel  etchings  of  the  line-engraver  fretted 


colored  limestone,  lay  the  effigy  of  a  creature 
fashioned  apparently  out  of  jet,  with  a  body 
covered  with  plates,  two  powerful-looking 
arms  articulated  at  the  shoulders,  a  head  as 
entirely  lost  in  the  trunk  as  that  of  the  ray  or 
the  sun-fish,  and  a  long  angular  tail.  My 


the  scales." 

Here,  again,  all  this  minute  and  graphic 
description  is  subordinate  to  the  recognition 
of  great  general  laws.  He  points  to  the  per- 
fect unity  or  consistency  of  style  which  pre- 


first-formed  idea  regarding  it  was,  that  I  hail  ™>Is  in  cacl,»  traces  lo  tlie  8amc  principle  the 
discovered  a  connecting  link  between  the  tor- 
toise and  the  fish."   (Old  lied,  eh.  iii.) 

Others  of  the  animals  which  he  found  were 
indeed  obviously  fish,  but  fish  of  a  shape  and 
style  which  he  had  never  seen  and  of  which 
he  had  never  heard. 


highest  beauty  in  human  art,  and  indicates  in 
this  fine  observation  some  of  the  deepest  facts 
in  nature  : 

"  Nor  does  it  lessen  the  wonder  that  their 
nicer  ornaments  should  yield  their  beauty 
only  to  the  microscope,  and  the  unassisted 
eye  fails  to  discover  the  evidences  of  this 
unity  :  it  would  seem  as  if  the  adorable  Archi- 


"  Scales  of  bone  glisten  with  enamel ;  their 

jaws,  enamel  without,  and  bone  within,  bristle  , 

i     m    i  •  .  j  .    .1     i     i  •  •  .  l  tect  had  wrought  it  out  in  secret  with  refer- 

thick  with  sharp-pointed  teeth :  closely-jointed  i        .         ,. «*.     .,      ,  ,.  , 

i  .  ,  •  i  1  i  ri  -.ii.  ence  to  the  divine  idea  alone.  I  he  artist  who 
plates,  burnished  like  ancient  helmets,  cover       ,  ,      ,       ,         .  •      i  . 

f,  .„  •  '  ,  e  sculptured  a  cherry-stone,  consigned  it  to  a 
their  beads}  their  gill-covers  consist  each  of     ,     .      ,    ,  y  _     . '    _  b  ,    . , 


a  single  piece,  like  the  gill-cover  of  the 
sturgeon  ;  their  tails  were  formed  chiefly  on 
the  lower  side  of  their  bodies  ;  and  the  rays 
of  their  fins,  enamelled  like  their  plates  and 
their  scales,  stand  up  over  the  connecting 
membrane,  like  the  steel  or  brass  in  that 
peculiar  armour  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
multitudinous  pieces  of  metal  were  fastened 
together  on  a  ground-work  of  cloth  or  of 
leather."    (Old  lied,  ch.  iv.) 

But  there  were  great  differences  of  detail. 
Of  one  he  found  that 

"  the  head  had  its  plaited  mail,  the  body  its 
scaly  mail,  the  fins  their  mail  of  parallel  and 
jointed  bars,  and  every  plate,  bar,  and  scale 
was  dotted  with  microscopic  points.  Every 
ray  had  its  double  or  treble  punctulated  row, 
every  scale  or  plate  its  punctulated  group ; 
the  markings  lie  as  thickly  in  proportion  to 
the  fields  they  cover  as  the  circular  perfora- 
tions in  a  lace  veil."    (Old  lied,  ch.  v.) 

In  another, 

"on  entirely  different  style  obtains.  The 


cabinet  and  placed  a  microscope  beside  it. 
The  microscopic  beauty  of  these  ancient  fish 
was  consigned  to  the  "twilight  depths  of  a 
primeval  ocean."  .  .  .  .  "  We  speak  of  the 
infinity  of  Deity — of  his  inexhaustible  variety 
of  mind ;  but  we  speak  of  it  until  the  idea 
becomes  a  piece  of  mere  commonplace  in  our 
mouths.  It  is  well  to  be  brought  to  feel,  if 
not  to  conceive  of  it — to  be  made  to  know 
that  we  ourselves  are  barren-minded,  and  that 
in  Him  *  all  fulness  dwelleth.'  Succeeding 
creations,  each  with  its  myriads  of  existences, 
do  not  exhaust  Him.  He  never  repeats  Him- 
self. *  The  curtain  drops  at  His  command  over 
one  scene  of  existence  full  of  wisdom  and 
beauty — it  rises  again,  and  all  is  glorious, 
wise,  and  beautiful  as  before,  and  all  is  new." 
.  ..."  Is  it  nothing  to  be  taught  with  a 
demonstrative  evidence  which  the  metaphysi- 
cian cannot  supply,  that  races  are  not  eternal 
— that  every  family  had  its  beginning,  and 
that  whole  creations  have  come  to  an  end  ?  " 
(Old  Red,  ch.  v.) 

In  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  many  others 
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of  the  44  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  Miller  antici- 
pates the  conclusion,  and  in  some  respects 
the  arguments,  which  were  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  his  next  principal  scientific  work. 
The  44  Footprints  of  the  Creator  "  was  one  of 
the  many  answers  called  forth  by  the  44  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation  " — and  in  some  resj>ects  it 
was  the  most  systematic  as  well  as  the  most 
eloquent  of  them  all.  This  controversy  was 
not  in  sulwtance  new,  but  it  was  fought  upon 
a  new  ground.  During  the  few  years  of  its 
existence  as  an  established  science,  geology 
had  yielded  authentic  information  upon  ques- 
tions on  which  no  other  department  of  knowl- 
edge had  supplied  so  much  as  one  solitary 
hint.  All  other  sciences  had  borne  exclusive 
reference  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Geology,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  us  of  the 
past  history  of  creation.  This  was  alsolutely 
new.  It  was  new  in  kind,  not  merely  in  de- 
gree. Of  the  first  introduction  of  any  new 
form  of  life,  whether  plant  or  animal,  we  had 
known  before  absolutely  nothing.  The  very 
idea  seemed  to  lie  beyond  the  domain  of 
science, — nnd  so  in  one  sense  it  does, — that 
is  to  say,  it  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  any 
known  natural  law.  It  is  a  fact  which  we  can- 
not refer  to  any  other  fact  more  general  than 
itself.  Hence  the  controversy  respecting  it. 
For  there  are  two  tendencies  in  the  human 
mind,  not  necessarily  antagonistic,  but  which 
are  too  often  found  apart.  One  of  these  ten- 
dencies is  that  which-  impels  us  to  trace  up 
all  particular  facts  to  some  general  rule  or 
law;  the  other  is  that  which  impels  us  to  seek 
behind  the  law  for  the  authority  which  has 
laid  it  down ;  and  to  rejoice  in  even*  evidence 
which  indicates  more  nearly  and  more  clearly 
than  others,  the  direct  action  of  a  personal 
Creator.  There  are  many  minds  in  which 
the  first  of  these  tendencies  throws  out  the 
last.  They  are  satisfied  with  physical  laws 
as  ultimate  truths.  They  conceal  from  them- 
selves how  little  those  laws  satisfy  our  own 
ideas  of  causation,  by  borrowing,  as  it  were, 
from  the  world  of  mind,  and  lending  to  phy- 
sical laws  the  attributes  of  volition. 

Never  was  such  new  and  abundant  food 
supplied  to  divers  appetites,  as  by  these  new 
facts  of  geology  were  afforded  to  these  two 
tendencies  of  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
discoverv  that  creation  has  not  been  one  soli- 
tary  act,  to  be  presumed  from  argument  or 
received  by  faith,  but  an  act  many  times  re- 
peated, leaving  visible  records  to  inform  us 
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of  the  fact,  seemed  almost  to  bring  us  into 
theposition  of  finding'  the  Creator  at  his 
work.  It  was  like  ascending  at  least  one  step 
higher 

44  The  great  world's  altar-stairs 

Thut  blopc  through  darkness  up  to  God." 

It  gave  new  scope  to  the.  argument  of  St. 
Peter,  which  he  urges  against  the  assertion, 
44  that  all  things  have  continued  as  they  are 
since  the  beginning."  It  now  appeared,  that 
not  only  had  there  been  44  a  beginning,"  but 
many  beginnings;  and  periods  of  long-estab- 
lished order  many  times  broken  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  struggle  to 
bring  these  facts  within  the  domain  of  natu- 
ral law  ;  for  in  science  there  is  nothing  so 
uncomfortable  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
assimilated  wilh  other  facts  belonging  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  en- 
deavor to  be  deprecated  if  it  be  conducted  in 
the  true  spirit  of  inductive  reasoning.  The 
late  lamented  Professor  Edward  Forbes  did 
fancy  that  he  could  trace  in  the  distribution  of 
animal  life  in  past  time  a  law,  in  the  strict 
scientific  sense  of  that  term ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  fancied  that  the  facts  as  hitherto  ascer- 
tained, were  capable  of  being  reduced  under 
a  more  general  definition.  But  the  "Ves- 
tiges "  was  an  attempt  of  a  very  different 
kind — an  attempt  not  merely  to  classify  the 
facts,  but  to  refer  them  to  a  new  causation, 
and  to  give  to  an  assumed  law  an  explanatory 
character  which  really  belongs  to  no  physical 
law  whatever.  The  object  was  not  simply  to 
trace  the  order  in  which,  but  to  devise  the 
process  by  which,  successive  creations  had 
been  introduced.  And  this  process  was  no 
other  than  '4  development."  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  internal  aspirations  and  of 
external  conditions,  the  lower  animals  had, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  gradually  grown  into  the 
highest  forms  of  life.  In  reality,  this  was  no 
new  idea.  Something  like  it,  at  least,  had 
been  successively  a  tenet  of  the  schools,  a 
dream  of  the  metaphysician,  and  a  fancy  of 
the  poet.  But  to  those  old  theories  the  new 
facts,  superficially  understood,  seemed  to  lend 
a  sort  of  shadowy  support.  There  had  been, 
apparently,  a  progress  in  the  history  of  crea- 
tion. It  had  begun  with  worms  and  trilo- 
bites, — it  had  advanced  to  fishes  and  lizards ; 
and  from  these,  again,  it  rose  to  mammals,  of 
which,  man  by  a  vast  difference  the  highest, 
had,  by  a  vast  difference  of  time,  been  created 
last.    But  were  the  steps  in  this  progress 
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really  continuous;  and  were  they  such  in 
kind  and  in  degree  as  can  be  connected  with 
any  sort  of  growth  or  development  of  indi- 
vidual organisms  ?  In  the  investigation  of 
these  questions,  and  of  many  others  into 
which  the  controversy  branches  out,  Miller 
found  ample  exercise  for  all  his  powers. 
Nothing  in  his  works  exhibits  so  well  the 
grasp  of  his  mind  as  the  mastery  he  speedily 
acquired  over  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy,  from  the  minute  details  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  which  its  foundations  have  been 
laid,  to  the  systematic  results  established  by 
Cuvie-,  and  the  great  abstract  ideas,  grander 
still,  which  have  been  traced  by  Owen.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Miller  that  safe  con- 
clusions can  only  be  founded  on  the  most 
microscopic  examination ;  or,  to  quote  the 
striking  words  in  which  Professor  Owen 
lately  expressed  this  truth, "  that  nature  never 
proclaims  her  secrets  with  a  loud  voice,  but 
always  whispers  them."  Much,  accordingly, 
of  the  M  Footprints  of  the  Creator  "  is  devoted 
to  minute  analytical  detail ;  but  everywhere 
picturesquencss  of  description  is  mode  ad- 
mirably subservient  to  the  explanation  of  the 
argument. 

He  admits  and  accepts  the  fact  of  progress 
in  the  order  of  creation — yet  not  a  progress 
gradual  and  continuous  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual, such  as  is  required  by  the  hypothe- 
sis of  development :  but  a  progress  by  leaps, 
as  it  were,  from  class  to  class,  each  class  be- 
ing introduced  not  by  degrees  or  in  its  low- 
est, but  in  its  highest  and  most  complicated 
form.  Of  this  he  finds  abundant  evidence  in 
his  own  special  branch  of  discovery.  Fish 
are  the  lowest  class  in  the  great  order  of  the 
vertebratn.  The  fish  of  the  Old  Red  ore  the 
second  oldest  of  their  class,  whilst  those  of 
the  Silurian  strata  are  the  first. 

"Were  these  fishes,"  says  Miller,  "of  a 
bulk  so  inconsiderable  as  in  any  degree  to 
sanction  the  belief  that  they  had  been  devel- 
oped shortly  before  from  microscopic  points  ? 
Or  were  they  of  a  structure  so  low  as  to  ren- 
der it  probable  that  their  development  was  at 
the  time  incomplete  ?  Were  they,  in  other 
words,  the  embryos  and  foetuses  of  their  class 
or  did  they  on"  the  contrary  rank  with  the 
higher  and  larger  fishes  of  the  present 
time  ?  "    {Footprints,  ch.  vi.) 

This  question,'  which  had  then  been  already 
dealt  with  in  the  pag€b  of  this  Keview,  Mil- 
ler discusses  and  answers  with  admirable 
clearness.   He  justly  insists  that  in  estimat- 


ing the  comparative  elevation  of  different  an- 
imals in  the  scale  of  being,  it  be  not  meas- 
ured by  some  arbitrary  standard  applied  per- 
haps to  but  one  feature  of  their  structure; 
as,  for  example,  when  it  is  measured  by  the 
material,  bone,  or  cartilage,  of  which  their 
skeleton  is  composed ;  and,  above  all,  he  in- 
sists that  this  estimate  should  include,  as 
after  all  its  truest  and  safest  element,  the 
development  of  mind  in  animals,  and  of  the 
brain  its  material  organ.  The  earliest  fish 
of  which  there  is  any  trace,  were  cartilagi- 
nous, it  is  true,  but  so  are  the  existing  sharks 
the  family  to  which  the  Silurian  fishes  appar- 
ently belonged.  And  where  do  the  sharks 
stand  among  the  fishes  of  the  existing  world? 

"  I  have  compared,"  says  Miller,  "  the 
brain  of  the  spotted  dog-fish  with  that  of  a 
young  alligator, and  have  found  that  in  scarce 
any  perceptible  degree  was  it  inferior,  in 
point  of  bulk,  and  very  slightly  indeed  in 
|>oint  of  organisation,  to  the  brain  of  the  rep- 
tile. And  the  instincts  of  this  placoid  fami- 
ly,—one  of  the  truest  existing  representatives 
of  the  placoids  of  the  Silurian  system  to 
which  we  can  appeal, — correspond,  we  inva- 
riably find,  with  their  superior  cerebral  de- 
velopment. I  have  seen  the  common  dog- 
fish, Spinax  Acuithias,  hovering  in  packs  in 
the  Moray  Firth,  some  one  or  two  fathoms 
away  from  the  side  of  the  herring  boat  from 
which,  when  the  fishermen  were  engaged  in 
hauling  their  nets,  I  have  watched  them,  and 
have  admired  the  caution  which,  with  all 
their  ferocity  of  disposition,  thev  rarely  failed 
to  manifest ; — how  thev  kept  aloof  from  the 
net,  even  more  warily  than  the  cetacea  them- 
selves And  I  have  been  assured  by 

intelligent  fishermen,  that  the  dee]>-sea  white- 
fishing,  in  which  baited  hooks,  not  nets,  are 
employed,  the  degree  of  shrewd  caution  ex- 
ercised by  these  creatures  seems  more  extra- 
ordinary still.  The  hatred  which  the  fisher 
hears  to  them  arises  not  more  from  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  mischief  which  they  do  him, 
Unit;  from  the  circumstance  that  in  most  cases 
they  persist  in  doing  it  with  complete  impu- 
nity to  themselves."    {Footprints,  ch.  viii.) 

We  close  our  quotations  on  this  portion  of 
his  works  with  two  others ;  one  summing  up 
the  result  which  science  has  arrived  at,  and 
another  connecting  that  result  with  the  au- 
thor's natural  and,  we  believe,  just  idea  of 
their  final  cause. 


"  We  know,  as  geologists,  that  the  dynasty 
of  the  fish  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  rep- 
tile,— that  the  dynasty  of  the  reptile  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  mammiferous  quadru- 
ped,—and  that  the  dyuasty  of  the  mamiferous 
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quadruped  was  succeeded  by  that  of  man  as 
man  now  exists, — a  creature  of  mixed  charac- 
ter, and  subject,  in  all  conditions,  to  wide  alter- 
nations of  enjoyment  and  suffering.  We  know, 
further,— so  far  at  least  as  we  have  yet  succeed- 
ed in  deciphering  the  record, — that  the  several 
dynasties  were  introduced  not  in  their  lower, 
but  in  their  higher  forms  : — that,  in  short,  in 
the  imposing  programme  of  creation  it  was 
arranged,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  each  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  procession  the 
magnates  should  walk  first.  {Footprints, 
ch.  xv.) 

And  as  it  thus  appears  certain  that  uni- 
formity has  not  prevailed  since  "  the  begin- 
ning" as  respects  the  types  chosen  for  the 
embodiment  of  life,  so  neither  did  Miller  be- 
lieve in  uniformity  as  respects  the  physical 
conditions  in  which  that  life  had  found  en- 
joyment. He  connected  the  clear  evidence  of 
progress  in  the  one,  with  evidence  which  he 
thought  not  less  clear  of  progress  and  pre- 
paration in  the  other. 

u  The  reasoning  brain  would  have  been 
wholly  at  fault  in  a  scene  of  things  in  which 
it  could  neither  foresee  the  exterminating  ca- 
lamity while  yet  distant,  nor  control  it  when 
it  had  come;  and  so  the  reasoning  brain  was 
not  produced  until  the  scene  had  undergone 
a  slow  but  thorough  process  of  change,  dur- 
ing which,  at  each  progressive  stage,  it  had 
furnished  a  platform  for  higher  and  still 
higher  life.  When  the  conifene  could  flour- 
ish on  the  land,  and  fishes  subsist  in  the  seas, 
fishes  and  cone-bearing, plants  were  created;] 
when  the  earth  became  a  fit  habitat  for  rep- 
tiles and  birds,  reptiles  and  birds  were  pro- 
duced ;  with  the  dawn  of  a  more  stable  and 
mature  state  of  things  the  sagacious  quadru- 
ped was  ushered  in  ;  and,  last  of  all,  when 
man's  house  was  fully  prepared  for  him, — 
when  the  data  on  which  it  is  his  nature  to 
reason  and  calculate  had  become  fixed  and 
certain, — the  reasoning,  calculating  brain  was 
moulded  by  the  creative  finger,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  reading  of  the  wondrous  inscription 
chiselled  deep  in  the  rocks.  It  furnishes  us 
with  no  clue  by  which  to  unravel  the  unap- 
proachable mysteries  of  creation;  these  mys- 
teries belong  to  the  wondrous  Creator,  and 
to  him  only.  We  attempt  to  theorise  upon 
them,  and  to  reduce  them  to  law,  and  all  na- 
ture rises  up  against  us  in  our  presumptuous 
rebellion.  A  stray  splinter  of  cone-bearing 
wood, — a  fish's  skull  or  tooth, — the  vertebra 
of  a  reptile, — the  humerus  of  a  bird, — the 
jaw  of  a  quadruped, — all,  any  of  these  things 
weak  and  insignificant  as  they  may  seem,  be- 
come in  such  a  quarrel  too  strong'  for  us  and 


our  theory  :  the  puny  fragment,  in  the  grasp 
of  truth,  forms  as  irresistible  a  weapon  as 
the  dry  bone  did  in  that  of  Samson  of  old; 
and  our  slaughtered  sophisms  lie  piled  up, 
4  heaps  upon  heaps,'  before  it."  {Footprints, 
ch.  xv.) 

We  should  be  neglecting  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  character  and  works  of  Miller, 
did  we  fail  to  notice  those  views  of  philosophy 
and  religion  which  he  connected  so  closely — 
as  many  think,  too  closely — with  his  scientific 
investigations.  Miller  has  himself  very  truly 
observed  that  the  parts  of  Scotland  to  the 
North  of  the  Grampians  had  a  much  later 
development  of  those  peculiarities  in  its  reli- 
gious history  which  have  left  so  strong  an 
impress  on  the  national  character.  Those 
times  which,  as  Wordsworth  has  said,  "  ring 
through  Scotland  to  this  hour,"  ring  still 
more  loudly  there;  for  they  were  times  much 
nearer  to  our  own ;  and  the  grasp  of  the 
Presbyterian  theology  over  the  mind  and 
affections  of  the  people  is  even  now  more 
complete  than  among  the  larger  populations 
of  the  South.  The  account  which  Miller  has 
given  us  of  the  teaching  of  his  maternal 
uncles,  on  Sunday  evenings,  is  a  remarkable 
picture  of  that  intelligent  devotion  which  is 
the  best  type  of  the  piety  of  Scotland.  Very 
different  companions  surrounded  him  when 
he  went  to  Edinburgh;  and,  but  for  the 
strong  anchors  which  hud  been  thus  early 
cast  into  the  retentive  holding-ground  of  his 
mind,  he  would  probably  have  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who,  under  temptations 
without  and  difficulties  within,  have  drifted 
from  all  definite  religious  faith.  His  natural 
Jove  of  metaphysical  speculation  had  intro- 
duced him  early,  amongst  his  various  reading, 
to  the  works  of  Hume,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  his  principal  opponents.  The  fallacy  of 
conclusions,  opposed  to  the  universal  instincts 
of  mankind,  could  not  easily  deceive  him ; 
but  neither  could  some  of  the  replies  which, 
in  defence  of  those  instincts,  had  been  framed 
by  healthier  minds,  but  by  intellects  less 
acute.  Thus,  when  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  after  his  return  to  Cromarty,  his  convic- 
tions became  settled,  he  continued  sensible  to 
many  errors,  both  in  the  popular  philosophy 
and  the  popular  theology  of  his  country. 
There  are  in  "  My  Schools,  &c."  some  remarks 
on  certain  forms  of  pulpit  teaching,  not  un- 
common on  either  side  of  the  Tweed,  which 
are  admirable  for  their  good  sense,  and  may, 
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we  think,  be  considered  with  advantage  by 
the  clergy  of  both  countries. 

We  have  seen  that  one  main  source  of  the 
interest  he  took  in  his  favorite  science,  lay  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  natural  theology.  If,  in  dwelling  on  this 
high  theme,  his  thoughts  were  sometimes 
fanciful,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  nature  of  his  error  and  that  of 
those  who  ordinarily  confound  the  provinces 
of  science  and  religion.  He  never  failed  to 
assert  the  freedom  of  physical  research.  It 
is  well  known  with  what  resistance  the  dis- 
coveries of  geology  were  met  at  first  by  the 
religious  world.  That  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy is  now  nearly  past.  But  when  Miller 
began  his  studies,  and  among  those  with 
whom  he  had  very  close  relations,  it  was  a 
form  of  thought  with  which  he  was  perpetu- 
ally brought  in  contact.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  or  more  just  than  the  principle  on 
which  he  vindicates  the  independence  of 
scientific  investigation.  We  quote  a  charac- 
teristic passage : — 

"  It  may  have  been  merely  the  effect  of  an 
engrossing  study  long  prosecuted ;  but  so  it 
was,  that  of  all  I  had  witnessed  among  the 
scenes  rendered  classic  by  the  muse  of  Cow- 
per,  nothing  more  permanently  impressed  me 
than  the  lew  broken  fossils  of  the  Oolite 
which  I  had  picked  up  immediately  opposite 
the  poet's  windows.  There  they  had  lain,  as 
carelessly  indifferent  to  the  strictures  in  the 
4  Task 1  as  the  sun  in  the  central  heavens,  two 
centuries  before,  to  the  denunciations  of  the 
Inquisition.  Geology,  however,  in  the  days 
of  Cowper,  had  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
a  science.  It  lacked  solid  footing  as  it  jour- 
neyed amid  the  wastes  of  chaos;  and  now 
tipped,  as  with  its  toe-points,  a  1  crude  con- 
sistence '  of  ill-understood  facts,  and  now  rose 
aloft  into  an  atmosphere  of  obscure  conjec- 
ture, on  a  *  tumultuous  cloud '  of  ill-digested 
theory.  In  a  science  in  this  unformed,  rudi- 
mentul  stage,  whether  it  deals  with  the  stars 
of  heaven  or  the  strata  of  the  earth,  the  old 
anarch  of  infidelity  is  sure  always  to  effect  a 

transitory  lodgment.  Geology,  now, 

however,  though  still  a  youthful  science,  is  no 
longer  an  immature  one.  It  has  got  firm 
footing  on  a  continent  of  fact;  and  the  man 
who  labors  to  set  the  doctrines  of  Revelation 
in  array  against  its  legitimate  deductions,  is 
employed,  whatever  may  l>e  his  own  estimate 
of  his  vocation,  not  on  the  side  of  religious 
truth,  but  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  No 
scientific  question  was  ever  yet  settled  dog- 
matically, nor  ever  will.  If  the  question  be 
one  in  the  science  of  numbers,  it  must  be  set- 


tled arithmetically;  if  in  the  science  of  geometry 
it  must  be  settled  mathematically  ;  if  in  the 
science  of  chemistry,  it  must  be  settled  experi- 
mentally '.  ftow,  ultimately  at  least,  as 

men  have  yielded  to  astronomy  the  right  of  de- 
cision in  all  astronomical  questions,  must  they 
resign  to  geology  the  settlement  of  all  geolo- 
gical ones.  I  do  not  merely  speak  of  what 
ought,  but  of  what  assuredly  must  and  will 
be.  The  successive  geologic  systems  and  for- 
mations, with  all  their  organic  contents,  are 
as  real  existences  as  the  sun  itself ;  and  it  is 
quite  as  possible  to  demonstrate  their  true 
place  and  position,  relative  and  absolute. 
And  so  long  as  certain  fixed  laws  control 
and  regulate  human  belief,  certain  inevitable 
deductions  must  and  will  continue  to  be  based 
on  the  facts  which  these  systems  and  forma- 
tions furnish."    (First  Impressions,  ch.  xvii.) 

But  the  independence  of  science,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  her  facts  and  the  ascertainment 
of  her  laws,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
very  close  relation  between  the  results  thus 
obtained,  and  other  branches  of  inquiry. 
Miller's  acquaintance  with  the  sceptical  writers 
of  the  last  century  had  taught  him  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  physical  and  meta- 
physical speculation.  In  this  sense  it  is  idle 
to  deprecate  the  connection  of  science  with 
religion.  That  connection  exists,  whether  we 
choose  to  recognise  it  or  not.  At  every  step 
of  our  progress  in  the  one,  long  avenues  of 
thought  are  seen  leading  off  into  the  other. 
The  ultimate  ideas,  traceable  in  the  material 
and  immaterial  worlds,  are  often  identical 
with  each  otheff.  Language,  that  great  in- 
strument of  human  thought,  is  a  constant 
witness  to  the  fact.  We  are  hardly  conscious 
how  perpetually  we  are  applying  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  conceptions,  primarily  de- 
rived from  those  of  matter.  We  recognise 
the  transfer  as  metaphorical  only  when  the 
analogy  is  less  than  usually  familiar.  "  All 
things,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  M  are  full  of  such 
resemblances  ;  "  and  it  is  the  high  prerogative 
of  genius  to  detect  them  where  they  lie  con- 
cealed. «  There  are,"  says  Miller,  "  in  all 
nature  and  in  all  philosophy,  certain  central 
ideas  of  general  bearing  round  which,  at  dis- 
tances less  or  more  remote,  the  subordinate 
and  particular  ideas  arrange  themselves." 
And  this  was  the  field  in  which  he  delighted 
to  exercise  his  powers.  Believing  in  the  evi- 
dences of  both  science  and  religion,  he  looked 
for,  and  expected  to  find,  certain  correspond- 
ing ideas  underlying  the  truths  of  both. 
This  is  only  bringing  up  abreast,  as  it  were, 
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of  modern  discovery,  the  immortal  argument 
maintained  by  Dutier,  from  the  "  Analogy 
and  Course  of  Nature."  It  is  a  field,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  sources  of  error  are  indeed 
abundant  —  nature  partially  understood,— 
revelation  erroneously  interpreted, — the  sub- 
stitution of  fanciful  resemblance  for  real  anal- 
ogy- 
There  is  a  chapter  in  the  "  Footprints  " 
which,  at  least,  indicates  what  these  dangers 
are,  if  it  be  not  an  example  of  their  effects. 
Miller  shared  in  the  general  impression  that 
the  theory  of  development,  in  doing  violence 
to  the  facts  of  science,  did  violence  also,  as 
indeed  under  such  conditions  it  is  sure  to  do, 
to  the  analogies  we  should  expect  between 
natural  and  moral  truths.  Thus  he  seems  to 
have  held  that  as  no  law  of  continuous  prog- 
ress in  res|>ect  to  natural  capacity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  law  of  degeneracy — a  lapse 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  standing,  had  been 
the  ruling  fuct  in  the  history  of  man,  so  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  fact  reflected  in  other 
departments  of  creation.  He  was  disposed 
to  look  upon  the  serjwnt  :t  which  goes  upon 
its  belly "  as  in  a  literal,  not  merely  in  a 
figurative  sense,  typical,  in  its  condition  and 
nature,  of  an  order  of  degraded  beings. 
Ophidans  were  footless  reptiles, — low  and 
mutilated  representatives  of  that  mighty 
dynasty  which  had  once  flourished  in  such 
kingly  reptiles  as  the  Iguanodon  aud  Megalo- 
saurus.  "  Their  ill-omened  birth  took  place 
when  the  influence  of  their  house  was  on  the 
wane,  as  if  to  set  such  a  stamp  of  utter  hope- 
lessness on  their  fallen  condition,  as  that  set 
by  the  birth  of  a  worthless  or  idiot  heir  on 
the  fortunes  of  a  sinking  family."  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  idea  we  have  this  curious 
and  ingenious  remark : 

u  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  poison-bag  of 
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The  same  law  of  degradation  might,  he 
thought,  be  recognised  in  other  instances 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus, 
Miller  never  could  look  a  flounder  in  the  face 
without  being  seriously  disquieted  by  that 
animal's  personal  appearance.  Its  twisted 
eyes,  wry  mouth,  and  asymmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  fins,  were  all  marks  of  a  degraded 
fish.  Whimsical  as  all  this  may  appear,  the 
fundamental  idea  is  not  without  support  from 
certnin  generalisations,  as  yet  obscure  in  the 
history  of  life.  Science  appears  so  far  to 
confirm  the  assertion  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Miller,  that  at  least  in  certain 
classes  the  highest,  and  not  the  lowest,  forms 
have  been  the  earliest ;—"  the  Magnates  have 
walked  first."  Nay  more,  many  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  life  appear  to  have  united,  in  a  single 
animal,  peculiarities  of  structure  which  are 
now  widely  separate,  characterising  distinct 
species,  and  even  genera.  In  this  sense,  the 
earliest  fauna  was  the  richest  and  the  highest. 
It  was  the  storehouse,  as  it  were,  of  those 
organic  forms  which,  for  the  purj>oses  of 
adaptation,  have  been  since  distributed  over  a 
wider  circle  of  creation.  But  it  may  justly 
be  questioned  how  far  this  change  has  l>een 
really  analogous  to  a  process  of  degradation. 
The  real  explanation  seems  to  be  simply  this, 
— that  the  fundamental  law  of  adherence  to 
type  and  pattern  has  been  crossed,  as  it  were, 
more  and  more  by  that  other  law  of  adapta- 
tion to  special  conditions  of  life,  of  which  the 
structure  of  the  flat-fish  is  an  extreme  ex- 
am pie.  On  any  interpretation  the  facts  of 
science  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  theory 
of  development ;  and  though  Miller  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  enamored  of  his  idea  of 
degradation,  his  purpose  in  following  it  sb  far 
appears  to  receive  its  best  explanation  when 
he  says  :  "  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  an 


the  venomous  snakes  as  a  mark  of  degrada-  ingenious  theorist,  not  much  disjwsed  to  dis- 
tion,— it  seems,  judging  from  analog)-,  to  be  a  tinguish  between  the  minor  and  the  master 
protective  provision  of  a  low  character  ex-  1 
emplified  chiefly  in  the  invertebrate  families, 


ants,  centipedes,  and  musquitos,  —  spiders, 
wasps,  and  scorpions.  The  higher  carnivora 
are,  we  find,  furnished  with  un  poisoned 
weapons,  which,  like  those  of  civilized  man, 
are  sufficiently  effective  simply  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  construction,  and  the  power 
with  which  they  are  wielded,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  assault  or  of  defence.  It  is  only  the 
squalid  savages  and  degraded  bushmen  of 
Creution  that  have  their  feeble  teeth  or  tiny 
stings  steeped  in  venom,  and  so  made  formid- 
able."   (Footvrints.  ch.  ix.) 


laws  of  organised  being,  to  get  up  quite  as 
unexceptionable  a  theory  of  degradation  as 
of  development." 

In  his  last  work,  the  "  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  which  has  apj)cared  as  a  posthumous 
publication,  but  the  greater  portion  of  which 
had  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  Miller  pursues  in  greater  detail  the 
bearing  of  geological  science  upon  natural  and 
revealed  theology,  and  especially  upon  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Creation.  But  for  his  own 
early  death,  this  work  would  have  excited 
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more  controversy  than  has  as  yet  actually 
arisen.  The  stricter  theologians  of  hia  own 
country  are  jealous  of  the  construction  he  puts 
upon  the  narrative  in  Genesis  ;  whilst  at  least 
one  great  school  of  geological  opinion  are  not 
less  opposed  to  the  view  he  takes  of  the  dis- 
coveries  of  science.  Yet  the  principles  on 
which  he  proceeds  are  clear  and  intelligihle 
enough.  He  condemns,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ohstinacy  or  timidity  of  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  evidences  of  physical  truth  when 
they  interfere,  or  seem  to  do  so,  with  tradi- 
tionary interpretations  of  Scripture.  He  re- 
jects, on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Creation  is  purely  parable. 
He  admits,  indeed  it  is  part  of  his  argument 
to  maintain,  that  the  conveyance  of  spiritual 
truth  was  its  primary  object,  and  that  physi- 
cal facts  are  no  farther  and  no  otherwise  re- 
vealed than  as  necessary  for  the  main  purpose. 
Nay  more,  he  holds  that  the  narrative  is  given, 
as  it  were,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  or  as 
the  successive  stages  of  creation  might  have 
appeared  to  a  human  eye,  before  which  they 
were  made  to  pass  in  vision.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, as  we  speak  of  the  nature  and  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  as  we  know  them 
to  be  in  astronomical  science,  but  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  from  our  point  of  sight,  so  he 
thinks  that  in  the  Mosaic  account  the  period 
of  their  visibility  is  taken,  as  relatively  to  the 
earth,  the  period  of  their  creation.  But  under 
these  general  principles  of  interpretation  he 
holds  that  the  sublime  narrative  in  Genesis 
gives  a  real,  though  abstract  and  condensed 
view,  of  the  order  of  Creation  ;  and  he  chal- 
lenges, as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  view, 
the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks."  The  abun- 
dant evidence  of  an  ascending  order  in  the 
history  of  Creation  which  that  testimony  af- 
fords, is  the  fact  on  which  he  mainly  dwells; 
and  in  this  his  position  can  only  be  contro- 
verted by  those  who  refuse  to  accept  that  evi- 
dence as  it  now  stands,  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
still  incomplete,  that  all  the  witnesses  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  that, 
possibly,  future  researches  may  bring  to  light 
some  whale  which  was  playmate  with  the  Ich- 
thyosaurus,— great  mammals  which  browsed 
on  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal,— or  monkeys 
contemporary  with  the  Silurian  fish.  Even 
that  school  of  geologists,  however,  who  dwell 
most  emphatically  on  the  weakness  of  negative 
evidence,  are  prepared,  we  believe,  to  admit 
the  crowning  fact  in  the  system  of  their  op- 
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!  ponents,  viz.,  the  creation,  last  and  latest,  of 
the  human  species.  But  the  other  steps  in 
the  ascending  order  are  all  in  analogy  with 
this ;  and,  when  physical  evidence  and  analogi- 
cal probability  unite  in  favor  of  the  same  con- 
clusion, it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  in  respect 
j  U>  this  great  leading  idea  of  Creation,  the  dis- 
|  coveries  of  science  and  the  narrative  in  Gene- 
sis are  as  yet  in  harmony  with  each  other.  v 
In  his  earlier  works  Miller  had  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  M  days  ■  of  Creation  might  be 
literally  understood  as  natural  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  that  the  long  ages  of  geol- 
ogy might  be  reconciled  with  this  view  by 
supposing  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  re- 
ferred only  to  a  creation  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  between  which  and  the  former  ages 
of  geological  time  there  had  been  a  chaotic 
interregnum.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more 
manly  than  the  account  he  gives  of  the  reasons 
which  have  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this 
opinion  and  to  hold  that  the  "  days  of  Gene- 
sis must  be  interpreted  simply  as  represent- 
ing long  periods  of  time. 

"The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  been 
j  compelled  to  arrive  is,  that  for  many  long 
i  ages  ere  man  was  ushered  into  being,  not  a 
few  of  his  humbler  contemporaries  of  the 
fields  and  woods  enjoyed  life  in  their  present 
haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  years  ante- 
rior to  even  their  appearance,  many  of  the  ex- 
isting moilusks  lived  in  our  seas.  That  day 
during  which  the  present  creation  came  into 
being,  and  in  which  God,  when  he  had  made 
4  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  the 
cattle  after  their  kind,'  at  length  terminated 
the  work  by  moulding  a  creature  in  His  own 
image,  to  whom  he  gave  dominion  over  them 
all,  was  not  a  brief  period  of  a  few  hours' 
duration,  but  extended  over  mayhap  millenni- 
ums of  centuries.  No  blank  chaotic  gap  of 
death  and  darkness  separated  the  creation  to 
which  man  belongs  from  that  of  the  old 
extinct  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  hyiena; 
for  familiar  animals  such  as  the  red  deer,  the 
roe,  the  fox,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  badger,  lived 
throughout  the  period  which  connected  their 
times  with  our  own ;  and  so  I  hove  been 
compelled  to  hold,  that  the  days  of  creation 
were  not  natural,  but  prophetic  days,  and 
stretched  far  back  into  tne  oygone  eternity. 
After  in  some  degree  committing  myself  to 
the  other  side,  I  have  yielded  to  evidence 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist ;  and 
such  in  this  matter  has  been  my  inconsistency, 
— an  inconsistency  of  which  the  world  has 
furnished  examples  in  all  the  sciences,  and 
will,  I  trust,  in  its  onward  progress,  continue 
to  furnish  many  more."  {Prejaceto  the  X<e»- 
timonv.) 
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Consistently  wilh  this  interpretation,  Miller 
pursues  the  parallelism  farther,  between  the 
natural  and  the  written  record-  Geologists 
have  in  a  general  way  divided  the  whole  sedi- 
mentary strata  of  the  earth  into  three  great 
leading  groups,  with  boundaries  more  or  less 
indefinite  at  the  points  of  junction,  but  clearly 
distinguishable  from  each  other  as  a  whole, 
by  separate  asj>ect8  of  organic  life.  These 
are  the  Palaeozoic,  the  Secondary,  and  the 
Tertiary  rocks.  Miller  holds  that  in  these 
we  may  trace  three  of  the  great  days  recorded 
in  Genesis,  the  only  three  which  refer  to 
purely  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  conse- 
quently of  which  any  record  can  be  expected 
in  the  rocks.  He  takes  the  coal-measures  as 
typical  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks — a  period  of 
marvellous  vegetation,  such  as  never  had 
before  existed,  an,'  has  never  existed  since  ; 
and  so  specially  representing  the  day  when 
the  earth  "  brought  forth  seed  after  its  kind." 
He  takes  the  series  of  the  Oolites  and  Lias 
with  their  enormous  reptiles,  fluvial  and 
marine,  as  equally  characteristic  of  the  Sec- 
ondary ages,  and  so  answering  to  the  day 
when  the  "  waters  brought  forth  abundantly," 
and  great  sea  monsters  and  creeping  things 
were  the  most  conspicuous  works  of  creative 
power.  Lastly,  he  sees  in  the  Tertiary  de- 
posits, with  their  prodigious  abundance,  and 
immense  variety  of  Mammalian  life,  an  epoch 
corresponding  with  wonderful  truth  to  that 
day  when  "  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth  " 
indicated  the  approaching  consummation,  and 
prepared  for  the  reign  of  Man. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  that  the 
facts  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  pic- 
ture— that  an  extraordinary  development  of 
vegetation  characterised  only  a  part  of  the 
Palaeozoic  strata — that  creation  embraced 
during  those  times,  as  well  as  during  the  suc- 
ceeding Secondary  ages,  many  forms  of  ani- 
mal, and  especially  of  Icythic  life — that  in  like 
manner  beasts  of  the  earth  had  appeared 
before  the  Tertiary  ages  had  begun— and 
that,  consequently,  no  such  divisions  of  time 
can  be  accurately  applied  to  corresponding 
divisions  in  organic  nature.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  object  here  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
which  may  be  raised  on  this  and  other  similar 
points.  But,  in  justice  to  Miller's  view,  we 
must  observe  that  it  is  founded  on  principles 
of  interpretation  which  are  not  much  affected 
by  this  class  of  objection.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Miller  that  the  divisions  indicated 


in  Geology  are  not  sharp  or  definite,  cither  in 
respect  to  their  duration,  or  in  respect  to 
their  productions.  His  own  research  had 
been  sj>ecially  devoted  not  to  the  plants,  but 
to  the  fish  of  the  Palaezoic  rocks,  and  he  had 
described,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  described, 
the  abundant  fertility  of  primeval  seas.  13ut 
he  did  not  consider  these  facts  inconsistent 
with  his  view ;  because  he  holds  the  repre- 
sentation given  in  Genesis  to  be  an  ideal  rep- 
resentation— but  ideal  only  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  great  general  classifications  of 
the  naturalist  or  the  geologist  are  themselves 
ideal.  It  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching 
the  details  of  physical  science,  but  only  as 
shadowing  forth  certain  great  leading  acts  in 
the  drama  of  creation,  and  selecting  a  few 
prominent  epochs  as  typical  of  the  whole. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  epochs  thus 
selected  were  representative  of  corresponding 
stages  in  the  history  of  the  earth, — stages 
through  which  it  passed  from  one  physical 
condition  to  another,  each  more  advanced  than 
the  preceding,  with  reference  to  its  final  pur- 
pose. Some  of  these  earlier  epochs  or  days, 
such  as  that  assigned  to  the  "  Division  of  the 
Firmaments,"  have  left,  of  course,  no  record 
in  Palaeontology  :  and  Miller's  picture  of  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  Vision  may  apj>ear  to  be 
purely  fanciful.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
conclusions  derived  from  other  branches  of 
the  science  afford  no  small  probability  to  his 
rendering.  "We  observe  in  the  Cambridge 
Essays  for  1857,  a  very  able  Paper  on  Geol- 
ogy, by  Professor  W.  Hopkins,  in  which,  with 
all  the  care  of  exact  reasoning,  and  from  ar- 
guments purely  physical  and  cosmical,  he 
shows  the  high  probability  of  conditions  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Earth  very  similar  to 
those  which  are  assumed  by  Miller.  Nor  is 
it  less  worthy  of  observation  that,  looking  at 
the  subject  from  this  very  different  point  of 
view,  he  fixes  on  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal 
as  by  far  the  most  striking  indication  of  what 
those  conditions  may  probably  have  been  dur- 
ing part  of  the  Palaeozoic  ages.  Doubtless 
all  these  conclusions  are  scientifically  more  or 
less  uncertain.  They  must  continue  to  be 
tested  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  Mean- 
while it  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  say.  that 
the  theologian  will  recognise  the  principle  of 
interpretation  assumed  by  Miller  with  refer- 
ence to  this  supposed  vision  of  the  past,  as  at 
least  not  wanting  in  analogy  with  that  which 
has  been  long  admitted  with  reference  to 
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visions  of  the  future  :  whilst  the  geologist 
must  admit  that  it  accords  at  least  so  far  with 
the  "  Testimony  of  the  Hocks,"  as  to  embody 
a  very  large  amount  of  physical  truth. 

"Whilst  we  write,  another  posthumous 
work  of  Hugh  Miller  has  appeared,  "The 
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and  because  it  brings  pleasantly  before  us 
the  author  of  the  "  Old  Hed  Sandstone,"  in 
his  condition  as  a  "journeyman  mason." 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  peculiar  sce- 
nery in  Scotland  than  that  of  Easter  Ross. 
Rich  corn  lands,  bearing  wheat  which  will 


Cruise  of  the  Betsey,"  being  a  republication  frequently  compare  with  that  grown  on  the 


from  the  columns  of  the  "  Witness,"  of  va- 
rious papers,  in  which  our  author  gives  an 
account  of  to  the  Hebrides,  and  to  sev- 
eral other  parts  of  Scotland.  One  of  Mil- 
ler's earliest  companions  among  the  rocks 
and  caves  of  Cromarty,  making,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter, at  least  a  more  regular  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, had  fitted  himself  for  the  clerical 
profession,  and  had  become  minister  of  the 
"  Small  Isles."  This  gentleman  cn  *t  in  his 
lot  with  the  seceders  in  the  disruption  of 
1843  ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  principal 
island  of  his  charge,  was  one  of  those  who 
took  the  course,  now  we  rejoice  to  believe  al- 
most universally  abandoned,  of  refusing  a 
site  for  either  church  or  manse.  The  energy 
of  the  Free  Church  soon  found  at  least  a 
partial  remedy ;  and  a  yacht,  provided  for 
the  purpose,  afforded  a  home  to  the  44  outed  " 
minister,  from  which,  anchored  in  the  creeks 
of  that  indented  coast,  he  could  still  preach 
to  his  people  in  cottages  or  on  the  open 
heath.  The  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  seem 
to  be  the  broken  fragments  of  some  ancient 
country,  which  for  many  ages,  extending  from 
the  Secondary  far  into  the  Tertiary  period, 
had  been  the  seat  of  violent  and  repeated 
volcanic  action.  The  forces  whose  various 
operations  have  during  those  long  ages  de- 
termined the  physical  aspect  of  the  existing 
world,  have  nowhere,  in  our  island  at  least, 
moulded  it  into  grander  forms.  Miller's  de- 
scriptions in  this  work  are,  as  fresh,  eloquent, 
and  true  as  any  that  have  ever  issued  from 
his  pen.  We  have  renewed  our  recollection 
of  them  with  infinite  pleasure,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  this  volume  will  largely 
share  in  the  popularity  of  his  other  works. 
His  account  of  the  magnificent  basaltic  preci- 
pice called  the  "Scuir  of  Eigg,"  as  well  as 
of  that  interesting  island  generally :  and  the 
account  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  a  very 
different  scene;  the  forest  of  Darnaway  and 
the  banks  of  Findhorn,  are  characteristic 
specimens  of  his  graphic  power.  One  pas- 
sage we  shall  venture  to  transcribe,  both  be- 
cause it  is  an  example  of  the  genial  disposi- 
tion which  is  one  great  charm  of  his  writings, 


Weald  of  Sussex,  lean  against  a  Highland 
country  whose  long  valleys  still  retain  rem- 
nants of  the  Scotch  fir-forests  which  once 
covered  the  country,  and  are  the  bed  of 
rivers  whose  44  rejoicing  streams "  invite  to 
nobler  sport  than  old  Isaac  ever  dreamed  ot 
In  this  district  Miller  had  spent  some  of  his 
earliest  and  his  hardest  days  of  manual  la- 
bor. And  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  last 
work,  we  have  this  pleasant  account  of  a  re- 
visit after  the  lapse  of  some  five-and-twenty 
years, 

44  After  enjoying  a  magnificent  sunset  on 
the  banks  of  the  Conon.just  where  the  sce- 
nery, exquisite  throughout,  is  most  delight- 
ful, I  returned  through  the  woods,  and  spent 
half  an  hour  by  the  way  in  the  cottage  of  a 
kindly-hearted  woman,  now  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  whom  I  had  known,  when 
she  was  in  middle  life,  as  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Conon-side  hands,  and  who  not  unfre- 
quently  when  I  was  toiling  at  the  mallet  in 
the  burning  sun,  hot  and  thirsty,  and  rather 
loosely  knit  for  my  work,  had  brought  me — 
all  she  had  to  offer  at  the  time — a  draught 
of  whey.  At  first  she  seemed  to  have  wholly 
forgotten  both  her  kindness  and  the  object 
of  it.  She  well  rememliered  my  master,  and 
another  Cromarty  man,  who  had  been  griev- 
ously injured  when  undermining  an  old 
building,  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  erection ; 
but  she  could  bethink  her  of  no  third  Cro- 
marty man  whatever.  4  Eh,  sirs ! 1  she  at 
length  exclaimed, 4 1  daresay  ye'll  be  just  the 
sma'  prentice  laddie.  Weef,  what  will  young 
folk  no  come  out  o'?  They  were  maist  a' 
stout  big  men  at  the  walk  except  yoursel', 
an'  you're  now  stouter  and  bigger  than  maist 
o'  them.  Eh,  sirs !  an'  are  ye  still  a  mason  ?' 
Once  fairly  entered  on  our  talk  together,  we 
gossiped  on  till  the  night  fell,  giving  and  re- 
ceiving information  regarding  our  old  ac- 
quaintances of  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
of  whom  we  found  that  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  had  already  sunk  in  the  stream  in 
which  we  must  all  eventually  disappear." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  any 
farther  notice  of  many  other  portions  of  our 
author's  writings,  which  are,  perhaps,  of 
equal  interest,  and  less  specially  connected 
with  his  favorite    science.    The  dramatic 
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power  of  the  narrative  of  his  own  life  in 
u  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  must  he 
felt  hy  all  who  have  read  that  most  delight- 
ful production  of  his  pen.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  "  First  Impressions  of  England  and 
its  People,"  we  meet  at  ever)'  turn  with  fresh 
and  happy  thoughts  on  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions of  literary,  political,  and  social  interest, 
tome  of  which  we  had  marked  for  extract, 
but  which,  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  must 
leave  unnoticed.  Hugh  Miller  must,  un- 
doubtedly, he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  whom  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  not  lifted,  like  Bums,  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  others,  by  the  gift  of 
poetry,  out  of  the  class  to  which  he  origi- 
nally belonged.    He  rose  from  it  by  the  help 


no  doubt,  of  great  natural  powers,  but  in  an 
equal  degree  hy  careful  study  and  assiduous 
self-culture.  And  so  complete  was  his  ris.e, 
that  in  reading  his  works,  we  cease  altogether 
to  think  of  his  origin,  and  fail  to  recognise 
the  peculiarities  of  any  class  whatever. 
There  is  nothing  in  them  of  a  merely  local 
character,  or  which  reminds  us  that  they  are 
the  production  of  provincial  genius.  The 
elements  of  national  character  are,  indeed, 
strongly  marked,  but  they  are  subordinate  to 
the  wider  sympathies  which  belong  to  the 
commonwealth  of  cultivated  minds.  The 
working  men  of  his  native  country  may  well 
be  proud  of  such  a  representative  in  the  lit- 
erature of  England. 


Goldsmith  is  again  riding  on  the  crests  of 
tlie  wave,  and  that  tide  which  flows  through  the 
memories,  not  less  than  through  the  affairs,  of 
men,  is  in  his  case  running  high  and  strong. 
Dignitaries  of  the  Dublin  University  in  which 
ho  received  his  education,  and  Benchers  of  that 
Temple  within  tho  precincts  of  which  he  laid 
his  bones,  arc  alike  stirring  in  his  name.  Dub- 
lin proposes  to  erect  a  statue,  and  a  sum  of 
money  has  been  raised  already  to  that  end. 
The  Benchers  of  the  Temple  propose  to  erect 
some  sort  of  monument  —  form  not  deter- 
mined. Oliver  was  buried  in  tho  Temple 
ehurchvard,  and  according  to  Mr.  Cyrus  Bed- 
ding the  memorial  stone,  which  upwards  of 
half-a-ccntury  ago  marked  tho  spot  of  his  grave, 
was  first  broken  during  a  great  fire  hard  by, 
and  then  the  pieces  were  carted  away,  and  all 
about  it  has  been  forgotten.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tli nt  whatever  is  done  will  be  done  in  good  taste 
and  upon  proper  consideration.  Meantime  wo 
arc  thankful  tor  the  opportunity  of  recording 
progress. — Athettaum . 


Tiik  medical  profession  has  sustained  a  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Snow,  of  Sackville 
Street,  which  took  place  on  16  June.  Dr.  Snow 
was  well  known  in  the  medical  profession  for 
his  researches  upon  the  effects  of  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  other  anaesthetic  agents,  upon  the  hu- 
man system.  lie  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  man  for  reducing  the  practice  of  an- 
aesthesia to  its  scientific  principles,  and  thus 
securing  its  successful  application  to  the  allevia- 


tion of  human  pain.  Dr.  Snow  was  also 
known  as  a  sanitary  reformer,  and  though  on 
manv  points  he  was  "what  may  be  called  crotch- 
ety, he  yet  brought  to  bear  on  the  subjects  he 
investigated  untiring  patience  and  devoted  zeal. 
He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  connexion  be- 
tween cholera  and  the  drinking  of  foul  Thames 
water,  ami  by  his  own  personal  investigation  in 
the  Lumbctli  district  showed  that  the  mortality 
was  six  times  as  great  where  the  water  below 
Battersea  Bridge  was  drunk  as  compared  with 
that  obtained  from  Thames  Ditton.  He  nlso, 
by  his  personal  investigation,  showed  tho  rela- 
tion between  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the 
Golden  Square  district  and  tho  Brond  Street 
pump,  which  subsequently  led  to  those  investi- 
gations wluch  have  proved  the  connexion  be- 
tween foul  well-water  and  cholera.  Dr.  Snow 
had  recently  been  President  of  the  London 
Medical  Societv,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Epidemiological  Society.—^ 


M.  Gawdet,  a  pupil  of  Dugucrre,  has  mado 
an  invention,  which,  it  is  said,  may  possibly 
supplant  the  stereoscope.  He  calls  his  appara- 
tus the  "  Monostereoscopc,"  because  it  represents 
only  one  subject,  and  because  his  pictures  can 
be  seen  from  each  point  of  view,  and  by  several 
persons  at  the  same  time.  The  optical  effect 
of  the  Monostcrescope  is  6aid  to  be  still  more 
natural  and  lii'e-liko  than  that  of  tho  common 
stereoscope ;  as  tho  subjects  stand  out  even  more 
in  relief,  and  can  also  Ikj  submitted  to  micro- 
scopic observation. — Athetueutn. 
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From  Tiiit's  Magazino. 
THE  IIKAD  OF  THE  FIRM. 

A  CITY  SKETCH. 

The  fashionable  gentlemen  who,  with  a 
profusion  of  rings,  enormous  moustaches, 
strangely  shaped  hats,  fancifully  embroidered 
coats,  and  sallow  complexions  loiter  on  fine 
afternoons  on  the  shady  side  of  Regent  Street, 
will  hardly  l>e  expected  to  know  any  thing  of 
such  a  place  as  Mud  Lane.  For  general  edi- 
fication I  will  descril)e  that  excellent  business 
locality.  Between  King  William  Street  and 
the  Tower  Mud  Lane  is  easily  discovered — a 
narrow,  dark,  gloomy,  and  uninviting  thor- 
oughfare ;  but  as  though  business  flourished 
in  proportion  to  the  gloom  that  surrounded 
it,  there  was  always  plenty  going  forward 
there.  The  town  travellers,  as  they  came- 
home  in  the  afternoon,  walked  fast, and  looked 
important,  as  though  about  to  enter  a  for- 
midable list  of  orders.  The  casual  visitor 
peered  cautiously  about  him  for  fear  of  per- 
forming a  part  in  an  unrehearsed  pantomime, 
and  tumbling  through  some  of  the  trap  doors 
and  loopholes  that  were  constantly  open  for 
vans  loading  or  unloading.  Or,  as  he  peeped 
through  the  half  open  doors,  caught  visions  of 
pile  upon  pile  stretching  away  into  the  far  dis- 
tance, and  legions  of  spectral-looking  clerks,* 
covering  their  books  with  mercantile  hiero- 
glyphics as  fast  as  their  pens  would  carry 
them.  But  it  will  not  do  for  the  stranger  to 
remain  long  in  one  position,  if  he  travel  through 
Mud  Lane  ;  for  at  an}'  moment  out  swings  an 
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enormous  crane  like  a  gibbet,  and  soon,  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  a  bale  or  hogshead  is  sus- 
pended between  sky  and  earth,  above  the 
head  of  the  nervous  wayfarer. 

Sunshine  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  Mud 
Lane.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  not  bought 
or  sold,  and  is  therefore  at  a  discount — save 
in  one  solitary  place  where  a  little  church, 
with  some  half  dozen  tombs,  makes  a  tiny 
opening,  and  the  glorious  light,  that  is  shut 
out  from  the  living,  falls  peacefully  upon  the 
dead.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
against  city  churchyards,  I  have  always  cher- 
ished an  affection  for  this  one.  It  was  the 
only  place  where  I  could  see  the  changes  of 
the  seasons.  There  was  a  little  patch  of  grass 
and  one  solitary  tree.  Sometimes  in  winter 
the  snow  would  lie  there  for  a  short  time,  re- 
minding us  that  Nature  had  not  entirely  de- 
serted the  murky  city.  There,  too,  in  the , 
summer  time  the  stunted  tree  would  put  forth 


a  few  green  leaves,  and  a  few  limp  twigs  would 
shoot  upwards  as  though  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  climb  above  the  towering  warehouses  that 
surrounded  it  and  gain  the  blue  space  beyond ; 
but  long  before  the  hanging  woods  and  luxu- 
riant hedgerows,  fifty  miles  away,  had.  begun 
to  assume  the  brightest  tinge  of  autumn,  every 
leaf  of  our  city  tree  had  fallen  and  decayed. 

Foremost  amongst  these  gloomy  piles  was 
the  old  established  firm  of  Bloxham  and  Co., 
to  which  I  had  for  several  years  belonged. 

Old  Bloxham,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was  a 
very  singular,  reserved,  and  unapproachable 
sort  of  man.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  much 
about  him,  except  Bamber,  our  head  book- 
keeper, and  whatever  he  knew  he  always  kept 
it  to  himself.  All  tee  knew  of  Old  Bloxham, 
as  we  familiarly  termed  him,  was  gathered 
from  his  exterior,  which  was  quite  of  the  old 
school.  His  hat  was  a  broad  brim  ;  his  boots 
were  square  toed ;  his  shirt  had  a  frill,  and 
his  collar  was  extensive.  He  always  wore  a 
snow  white  neckcloth ;  his  watch  had  heavy 
gold  seals;  his  coat  was  black,  his  gaiters 
drab.  Ruddy  was  his  complexion,  and  spark- 
ling were  his  eyes— round  were  his  cheeks, 
and  broad  were  his  shoulders.  If  you  west 
to  hand  this  sketch  to  any  man  on  'Change  1m 
would  say  u  Old  Bloxham  8  directly. 

Old  Bloxham  had  great  faith  in  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  the  City.  He  had  "always 
lived  in  rooms  above  the  warehouses,  and  very 
seldom  went  out  or  received  any  visitors. 
44  As  to  the  "West  End,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, 44 1  don't  think  much  of  it.  Is  the  bank 
at  the  West  End,  or  the  Mint,  or  the  Tower, 
or  St.  Paul's  ?  and,"  continued  he  with  a  tri- 
umphant burst,  as  though  he  had  arrived  at 
the  climax  of  City  glory — 44  when  did  any 
body  hear  of  a  Lord  Mayor  at  the  West  End  ? 
As  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  City,  in  my 
opinion  smoke  is  good  for  the  constitution— it 
keeps  away  infection.  More  people  die  of 
consumption  out  of  the  city  than  in  it."  One 
day,  as  I  was  about  to  mount  my  accustomed 
stool,  Old  Bloxham  came  up  and  told  me  to 
step  up  stairs  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening 
— he  wished  to  speak  to  me  particularly. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now,  John  ?  "  I  said 
to  one  of  our  warehousemen. 

"  That's  odd,"  he  replied ;  44 1  am  invited  in 
the  same  way  at  the  same  time." 

It  was  the  same  thing  through  all  the  house 
— ever}'  clerk,  warehouseman,  errand  boy,  por- 
ter, and  carman  had  been  invited.    We  all 
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thought  some  great  change  in  the  house  was 
meditated,  and  we  were  all  in  a  dull  humor 
that  day.  Some  had  heen  in  the  firm  for 
many  years,  and  although  Old  Bloxham  was 
rather  severe  and  strict  in  his  business  ar- 
rangements, he  gave  liberal  salaries,  and  the 
men  were  not  overworked.  Everybody  was 
on  the  alert  as  the  time  approached,  and  when 
the  warehouse  closed  at  half-'past  five,  instead 
of  going  home  we  marched  up  stairs.  It  was 
a  cold  dreary  day  of  last  December,  and  of 
course,  at  that  time,  was  quite  dark.  There 
tras  a  glorious  fire  blazing  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  in  an  easy  chair  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary capacity  sat  Old  Bloxham. 

I  had  never  l>een  in  this  room  before.  It 
vtm  the  sanctum  sancionim ;  and  when  the 
Old  Gentleman  retired  to  his  snuggcry*he  was 
never  disturbed  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

1  was  surprised  to  see  greater  taste  evinced 
than  I  should  have  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  age  and  stern  business  habits.  The  draw- 
ing-room was  well  furnished  with  good  but 
old-fashioned  furniture.  A  few  water-color 
drawings  hung  round  the  walls;  rather  meri- 
torious in  execution,  but  the  colors  had  very 
much  faded.  The  carpet  had  been  handsome, 
but  seemed  to  be  very  old.  The  tables  and 
chairs  were  all  of  the  same  date ;  but  what 
surprised  me  more  than  all,  was  to  see  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  an  old  pianoforte,  with 
two  or  three  volumes  of  bound  music  upon  it, 
marked  with  initials — that  were  certainly  not 
Old  Bloxham's.  This  to  me,  who  had  been 
several  years  in  the  house,  was  the  strangest 
item  of  the  furniture.  Of  what  use  could  a 
piano  be  there — no  one  had  heard  a  note  of 
music  in  that  house  for  the  last  twenty  years 
I  was  certain.  But  there  it  stood,  and  I  could 
not  help  associating  it  with  some  little  romance 
or  other. 

All  these  fancies  of  mine,  however,  which 
take  some  time  to  note  down,  did  not  occupy 
me  in  reality  five  seconds,  and  after  a  few 
stolen  glances  round  the  room,  I  looked  at  my 
companions.  They  all  seemed  gloomy  enough ; 
for  as  each  came  into  the  room,  the  old  gentle- 
man simply  said  11  take  a  seat,"  and  then  all 
was  quiet  again. 

As  the  last  one  came  into  the  room,  Old 
Bloxham  got  up  from  his  easy  chair,  rang  the 
bell  violently,  and  sat  down  again.  We  were 
puzzled  more  than  ever. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  some  one  had  been 
robbing  him,  and  he  intended  this  as  a  sort  of 


examination,  in  order  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
who  the  culprit  was — and,  as  I  shortly  after 
heard  a  noise  on  the  stairs,  I  expected  noth- 
ing less  than  the  appearance  of  two  or  three 
detective  policemen ;  but  my  anticipations 
were  speedily  overthrown,  for  at  thin  moment 
in  marched  two  active  waiters,  bearing  trays 
of  eatables  smoking  hot.  The  table  was  spread 
in  a  twinkling,  knives  and  forks  were  laid  for 
the  exact  number.  The  waiters  understood 
their  business,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  a 
first-rate* dinner  was  Wfore  us  on  the  table, 
and  Old  Bloxham,  rising  slowly,  took  the 
chair. 

"Now,  gentlemen,*' said  he,  as  he  just  gave 
a  sidelong  glance  round,  to  see  the  effect  upon 
our  minds — "  take  your  seats  and  do  justice 
to  the  meal — work  first,  and  we  will  have  a 
little  talk  afterwards.'' 

We  soon  despatched  the  dinner.  After  the 
cloth  was  cleared,  and  old  Bloxham  had  said 
grace  in  a  manner  I  had  not  expected  from 
him,  wine  was  passed,  and  the  oracle  began  to 
speak. 

"  I  have  called  you  round  me  to-day,  gentle- 
men, to  celebrate  my  birthday ;  I  am  ninety 
years  of  age  this  day." 

Everybody  was  astonished.  That  a  man 
should  have  the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  and 
be  able  to  attend  to  business  a»  he  did  daily, 
was  wonderful. 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  true,"  continued  he,  "  and 
what  may  seem  equally  strange  to  you,  is  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  slept  out  of  this  house  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Now  listen,  Jack,"  said 
he  to  one  of  the  errand  boys,  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  was  gloating  over  the 
luxury  of  a  glass  of  old  port,  "  and  let  what  I 
say  be  a  lesspn  to  you.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  house,  it  was  at  a  salary  of  three  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  my  occupation  was  the  same 
as  yours  is  now.  I  dare  say  " — he  continued, 
looking  round  to  some  of  the  older  hands — 
"  that  you  think  me  a  harsh,  severe  kind  of 
old  man ;  but  when  one  of  our  vessels  comes 
home  after. a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  we 
don't  expect  to  find  her  quite  in  such  gallant 
trim  as  when  she  set  sail." 

" Beautiful! "  whispered  Mr.Timmins, much 
moved  by  this  little  touch  of  homely  poetry.  • 

Mr.  Timmins  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
the  "Poet's  Corner"  in  a  Sunday  newspaper, 
and  was  considered  in  the  house,  a  judge  in 
these  matters. 

"  So,"  continued  Bloxham,  "if  some  early 
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trials  nnd  sorrows  have  made  me  look  upon 
the  world  in  a  different  manner  from  some 
more  youthful  and  enthusiastic  minds  "  

Timmins  blushed,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  won- 
der if  he  means  me. 

**  Aud  if  some  feelings,  which  you  would 
wonder  to  hear  me  speak  of,  have  been  acutely 
wounded  ;  and  if  long  ex]>erience  in  the  ways 
of  men,  has  somewhat  blunted  those  fine  feel- 
ings that  are  cherished  by  the  ]>oet  nnd  phi- 
losopher, I  have  always,  I  hope,  studied  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  those  around  me." — 
Bambcr,  our  head  book-keeper,  was  seated  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table;  he  had  l>een  in 
the  house  longer  than  any,  and  understood 
Bloxham  better.  Before  the  governor  could 
say  another  word  he  rose  hastily  and  said — 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  the  health  of  the 
head  of  the  firm,  and  many  more  happy  birth- 
days to  him." 

Never  was  a  toast  more  heartily  responded 
to.  Never  had  such  a  hearty  shout  been 
heard  in  Mud  Lane.  When  we  sat  down 
again  Baml>er  said — 

"You  hinted  just  now,  Mr.  Bloxham,  at 
one  or  two  circumstances  of  your  early  life  ; 
if  not  painful  or  objectionable  to  you  we  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  something  of  your 
early  days." 

"  I  have  no  objection,  Bamber ;  whatever 
may  have  been  painful  in  my  life,  thank  God, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  course  to  be  ashamed 
of;  and  every  man's  experience  is  worth  re- 
lating, if  only  for  the  lesson  it  may  be  to 
others.  You  shall  hear  now  something  of  my 
past  history  : — 

I  was  born  in  the  centre  of  England,  of  very 
poor  parents.  My  father  was  an  agricultural 
laborer,  and  you  may  see  pretty  often  by  the 
letters  in  the  Time*  what  their  condition  is. 
My  mother  in  the  summer  time  helped  him 
in  different  kinds  of  field  work,  and  between 
them,  they  managed  to  live  aud  bring  up  a 
large  family.  Poor  creatures,  a  hard  life  it 
was  for  them,  and  when  I  hear  people  talk  of 
love  in  a  cottage,  and  delights  of  the  country, 
and  the  blessedness  of  following  the  plough, 
1  often  think  of  my  poor  father's  toilworn  face, 
with  only  the  prospect  of  the  workhouse  to  end 
his  days  in. 

But  I  was  growing  up  a  strong  lad  and  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  generality  of  our 
village  boys,  and  as  I  grew  older  began  to  ob- 
serve the  life  around  me  and  its  disadvantages. 
I  saw  that  men  worked  year  after  year  and 


every  thing  except  death  was  as  far  off  as 
when  they  began.  I  saw  that  they  had  little 
enjoyment  of  their  lives  and  were  looked  upon 
by  the  gentlemen  farmers  and  petty  squires 
in  nearly  the  same  light  as  the  horses  and 
other  beasts  of  burden ;  and  I  soon  made  up 
my  mind  that  such  a  life  as  this  would  not  suit 
me. 

One  night,  just  before  bed-time,  I  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief  a  few  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  hid  them  in  the  hedge  that  en- 
closed our  little  garden.  I  went  to  bed  as 
usual  but  not  to  sleep.  When  all  the  rest 
were  fast  asleep,  I  got  up  again,  dressed  my- 
self, and  stole  to  mv  mother's  bedside.  I 
kissed  her  thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  for 
the  last  time,  for  I  iiad  determined  not  to  be 
a  burden  to  them  any  longer,  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  my  cheeks  I  stood  in  the  lit- 
tle bye  lane  that  ran  paRt  the  cottage. 

Miserable  as  our  life  had  been  it  was  still 
home,  and  I  was  about  to  turn  myself  out 
upon  the  world  without  a  friend,  without 
knowing  which  way  to  turn.  I  could  read 
and  write  a  little.  The  daughter  of  the 
farmer,  who  employed  my  father,  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  me  and  taught  me  what  she  could ; 
so  I  had  written  down  a  line  or  two  to  my 
mother,  begging  her  not  to  be  uneasy  about 
me,  that  she  should  soon  hear  from  me  again. 
I  had  hardly  thought  which  way  to  turn,  but 
as  I  stepped  out  into  the  lane,  the  magic 
word  London  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears. 
The  village  we  lived  in  was  not  more  than 
fifty  miles  from  the  great  metropolis,  but  I 
had  never  been  ten  miles  from  home.  Now 
London  seemed  to  be  the  place  of  all  others 
for  me  to  go  to.  I  had  but  two  shillings  in 
my  pocket  when  I  left  home,  so  paying  for  a 
lodging  was  out  of  the  question.  I  walked 
all  day,  and  when  night  came,  crept  into  a 
shed  by  the  way  side,  and  tired  as  I  was, 
slept  soundly.  Towards  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  I  came  within  sight  of  London. 
How  well  I  recollect  the  intense  feeling  of 
loneliness  that  filled  my  mind  amidst  the  un- 
usual bustle  and  noise  that  surrounded  me. 
The  shops  brilliantly  lighted  glittered  on  each 
side  of  me  ;  thousands  passed  me,  each  with 
his  own  particular  business  or  pleasure  occu- 
pying his  mind — each  with  a  definite  purpose 
and  object  in  the  hurrying  step  and  eager 
glance.  Some  of  the  shops  and  larger  ware- 
houses were  closing,  and  the  owners  and 
workpeople  leaving  for  their  different  homes. 
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I  could  fancy  them  going  to  their  friends  and 
families,  and  imagined  the  delighted  look  of 
many  a  young  heart  such  as  mine,  welcoming 
home  his  father  at  the  close  of  the  day.  I 
could  hardly  have  chosen  a  place  in  the  world 
where  a  greater  solitude  could  he  obtained 
than  in  this  vast  city.  Foreigners  in  the 
most  extraordinary  costumes  passed  me, 
seeming  far  less  strange  in  the  busy  throng 
than  myself.  An  Indian  chief,  in  fantastic 
garb,  passed.  .  In  our  village  half  the  people 
would  have  turned  out,  and  followed,  gazing 
at  him  with  mute  surprise ;  but  here  he  was 
unregarded  as  the  merest  crossing  sweeper. 
At  length,  tired  with  my  long  journey,  I  sat 
down  on  a  doorstep  to  rest  myself,  and  the 
thought  of  my  helpless  situation  came  forcibly 
upon  my  mind.  What  should  I  do? — 
whither  should  I  go  ? — where  should  I  pass 
the  night?  There  were  no  friendly  sheds  by 
the  wayside  for  the  solitary  wanderer.  Then 
I  thought  of  my  little  bed  at  home,  and  my 
mother's  feelings  when  she  received  the 
scrawl  I  had  left  on  the  table.  I  was  com- 
pletely overcome  by  these  thoughts  and  cried. 

"Hallo,  youngster,  what's  the  matter?" 
said  a  gruff  voice  in  my  ear.  I  looked  up 
and  pride  came  to  my  relief.  I  dried  my 
eyes  directly  and  looked  the  man  in  the  face. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  carman  or  something  of 
that  kind — and  had  a  good  broad  honest 
face,  so  that  I  felt  instinctively  impelled  to 
tell  him  my  little  history.  Simple  enough  it 
was  in  truth,  I  only  wished  to  earn  my  own. 
living  and  not  be  any  longer  a  burden  to  my 
parents. 

There  are  a  few  faces  to  he  met  with,  that 
in  spite  of  care,  anxiety,  and  the  stern  battle 
with  the  world  never  lose  entirely  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings of  others.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  | 
face  I  was  looking  at  now.  Instinct  supplied 
the  knowledge  that  a  study  of  Lavater  might 
have  given  of  men,  and  in  a  moment  I  felt 
that  a  friend  was  beside  me. 

"We  want  an  errand  boy  at  our  firm," 
said  the  man,  "  they  will  give  you  a  trial  I 
dare  say  if  you  go  to  them  in  the  morning — 
but,  hang  the  boys!  we  have  had  a  dozen 
within  these  two  months,  they  are  more 
plague  than  profit — I  dare  say  when  you 
hove  not  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a  shilling 
or  two  in  your  pocket  you  will  turn  out  like 
ail  the  rest." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assure  him  that  I 


would  study  to  the  utmost  to  please  anybody 
who  would  employ  me. 

"  Ah,  they  all  talk  so  at  first,"  he  inter- 
rupted, u  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  to-night." 

"  I  don't  know  indeed,  sir,"  I  replied, 
"  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  of  some  place 
where  they  would  let  me  stay  for  the  night," 
said  I  timidly,  and  I  put  my  last  shilling  into 
his  hand. 

"God  bless  the  boy,  take  back  your 
money,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  back  with 
a. rough  kindliness  in  his  manner.  "  I  have 
children  of  my  own  or  I  should  never  have 
taken  any  notice  of  you  sitting  alone  on  the 
door-step  here;  come  along  with  me,  you  are 
only  a  little  chap  and  c*n't  do  much  harm 
anyhow." 

I  went  home  with  my  new  friend,  and  staid 
at  his  house  all  night.  They  were  only  con- 
sidered poor  people,  but  to  me  then  it  seemed 
that  they  were  gentlefolks.  The  next  day  I 
went  with  him  to  the  city,  and  was  accepted. 
In  this  very  house,  Bloxham  repeated  em- 
phatically, "  I  began  life  as  an  errand  boy, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it." 

Time  passed  and  I  gradually  made  way  in 
the  house.  I  got  up  in  the  morning  hours 
before  the  business  began,  and  studied  with 
the  help  of  books  I  had  picked  up  cheaply  at 
an  old  stall.  Bye-and-bye  one  of  the  clerks 
was  taken  ill,  and  as  we  were  unusually  busy 
I  volunteered  to  supply  his  place.  I  tried 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  kept  the  situa- 
tion permanently. 

As  I  rose  higher  in  the  house  and  my 
salary  was  increased  my  parents  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  every  year  I  was  allowed  a  few  days 
to  visit  them,  and  I  had  my  happiness  in  be- 
ing able  to  assist  them  a  little  as  they  grew 
j  older.  I  rose  higher  in  the  business,  till  at 
length  one  of  the  partners  dying,  I  was  taken 
into  the  firm  as  junior  partner.  I  was  then 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a  bachelor  still. 
Indeed  I  had  been  so  engrossed  with  business 
and  the  desire  of  raising  myself  in  the  world, 
that  I  had  only  given  marriage  a  casual 
thought,  and  then  it  had  been  dismissed  with 
a  smile  as  I  thought  how  very  unlikely  it  was 
that  any  one  should  fancy  such  a  quiet  old- 
fashioned  fellow  as  myself.  But  circumstances 
occur  when  least  expected  that  alter  our 
habits  and  feelings  through  life. 

The  principal  partner  in  the  firm  had  just 
then  taken  au  orphan  neice  of  his  to  live  with 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin :  comprising  the 
celebrated  Political  and  Satirical  Poems, 
Parodies,  and  Jeiiz-d'csjirit  of  the  Right 
I/on,  George  Canning,  the  harl  of  Car- 
lisle, Marquis  Wellesleq,  the  /light  I/on. 
J.  //.  Frere,  W.  Qiffor'd,  Esq.,  the  Might 
I/on.  W.  Pitt,  O.  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  others. 
Willi  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Charles  Ed- 
monds. Second  edition,  considerably  en- 
larged. With  Six  Etchings  by  the  famous 
caricaturist  James  Gillray.    London  :  1854. 

At  the  risk  of  startling  many  of  our  read- 
ers, we  avow  our  conviction  that  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Canning  has  never  been  fairly 
judged  or  duly  appreciated  by  his  country- 
men. In  Europe  and  America,  he  symbolises 
a  policy  ;  in  England,  he  is  Utile  better  than 
a  name.  "  There  died  the  last  of  the  rhetor- 
icians," was  the  exclamation  of  a  great  north- 
ern critic  and  man  of  genius.  Yet  the  bril- 
liant effusions,  the  "  purple  patches,"  of  this 
so-called  rhetorician  were  underlaid  and  ele- 
vated by  more  thought  and  argument  than 
would  suffice  to  set  up  a  host  of  the  "  practi- 
cal men,"  who  complacently  repeat  and  dwell 
upon  the  sneer.  His  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  were  great  and  palpable. 
For  that  cause,  as  he  truly  said,  he  had  sur- 
rendered power  at  a  period  (1812)  when  he 
would  readily  have  bartered  ten  years  of  life 
for  two  of  office.  Side  by  side  with  Huskis- 
son,  of  whose  views  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
exponent,  he  was  (after  Pitt)  the  first  eminent 
Tory  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade.  Yet  Peel,  who  twice  over  resisted  the 
progress  of  enlightened  opinion  till  he  could 
resist  no  longer  without  dismembering  the 
empire  or  risking  a  war  of  classes,  is  imper- 
ishably  enshrined  in  men's  minds  and  memo- 
ries as  the  statesman  to  whose  welcome  al- 
though tardy  abandonment  of  long  cherished 
errors  the  nation  stands  indebted  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  cheap  bread. 

Cunning's  death,  indeed,  was  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  untimely.  It  took  place  at  the 
period  most  unfavorable  for  his  fame  ;  for  the 
intermediate  ground  he  had  hitherto  occupied 
between  the  two  great  parties,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  amphibious  race  of 
Liberal-Conservatives  in  our  own  time,  had 
inevitably  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the 
sympathy  or  cordial  support  of  either.  Nay, 
it  had  occasionally  exposed  him  to  the  enmity 
or  suspicion  of  both,  and  he  needed  a  year  or 
two  of  power  to  inaugurate  a  well-defined 


policy,  and  form  a  strong  party  of  his  own. 
Nature  had  intended  Canning  for  a  Whig. 
His  opinions  were  enlightened  ;  his  sympathies 
were  liberal ;  and  if  he  had  been  born  ten 
years  later,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  that  great  party 
of  Reform,  which  has  labored  with  so  much 
success,  first  in  opposition,  and  afterwards  in 
power,  to  regenerate  the  institutions  and  to 
expand  the  policy  of  England.  But  Mr. 
Canning  entered  public  life  at  the  moment 
when  a  fierce  Tory  reaction,  excited  by  the 
monstrous  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
had  confounded  Liberalism  with  Jacobinism, 
and  when  Mr.  Pitt  himself  sacrificed  to  re- 
pression and  to  war  the  more  enlarged  views 
with  which  he  had  entered  on  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Bred  in  this  school, 
Canning's  im]>etuous  disposition  flung  him 
into  the  tide  of  party  at  its  flood.  His  wit 
and  his  eloquence  were  devoted  to  a  cause 
which  was  not  that  of  mank  ind  ;  and  he  was 
habitually  engaged  in  warfare  with  those 
whose  policy  and  whose  labors  he  might,  in 
more  favorable  times,  have  applauded  and 
shared.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  these 
liberal  tendencies,  which  belo  nged  to  his  gen- 
erous nature,  forced  their  way  through  the 
restraints  of  party ;  and  the  Tories,  faithful  to 
their  practice  of  hunting  down  the  men  of 
genius  whom  accident  or  tradition  may  have 
placed  at  their  head,  became  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies and  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  and  the  heyday  of  his  fame,  the  greatness 
of  his  talents  wns  not  recognised  by  the 
Whigs;  and  that  the  brilliant  part  he  played 
from  1820  to  1827  was  maligned  by  the 
Tories.  Our  own  honored  ally,  Sydney  Smith 
— haud  impar  congressus — was  the  most 
formidable  and  persevering  of  his  assailants. 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  parasites  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  matchless  comparison  of  the  blue 
bottle  fly — "  the  bluest,  grandest,  merriest, 
most  important  animal  in  existence ;"  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  hisclebrated  letters, 
Peter  PI)  niley  persisted  in  treating  Canning 
as  a  mere  "joker  of  jokes,"  and  thus  summed 
up  his  merits  and  demerits  in  the  year 
1808  :— 

"  I  can  only  say  I  have  listened  to  him  long 
and  often,  with  ihe  greatest  attention ;  I  have 
used  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  take  a 
fair  measure  of  him,  and  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible to  hear  him  upon  any  arduous  topic 
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without  perceiving  that  he  is  eminently  defi- 
cient in  those  solid  and  serious  qualities,  upon 
which,  and  upon  which  alone,  the  confidence 
of  a  great  country  can  properly  r«pose.  He 
sweats,  and  labors,  and  works  for  sense,  and 
*  Mr.  Ellis  always  seems  to  think  it  is  coming, 
but  it  does  not  come  :  the  machine  can't  draw 
up  what  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  spring: 
Providence  has  made  him  a  light-jesting  par- 
agraph-writing man,  and  that  he  will  remain 
to  his  du'ng  day. 

"  When  he  is  jocular,  he  is  strong ;  when 
he  is  serious,  he  is  like  Samson  in  a  wig :  any 
ordinary  person  is  a  match  for  him ;  a  song, 
an  ironical  letter,  a  burlesque  ode,  an  attack 
in  the  newspaper  upon  Nicholl's  eyes,  a  smart 
speech  of  twenty  minutes,  full  of  gross  mis- 
representations and  clever  turns,  excellent 
language,  a  spirited  manner,  lucky  quotation, 
success  in  provoking  dull  men,  some  half  in- 
formation picked  up  in  Pall  Mall  in  the  morn- 
ing— these  are  your  friend's  natural  weapons; 
all  these  things  he  can  do;  here  I  allow  him 
to  he  truly  great;  nay,  I  will  be  just,  and  go 
still  farther — if  he  would  confine  himself  to 
these  things,  and  consider  the  facile  and  the 
playful  to  he  the  basis  of  his  character,  he 
would,  for  that  species  of  man,  be  universally 
allowed  to  he  a  person  of  a  very  good  under- 
standing: call  him  a  legislator,  a  reasoner, 
and  the  conductor  of  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  a 
butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to  make  honey. 
That  he  is  an  extraordinary  writer  of  small 
poetry,  and  a  diner  out  of  the  highest  order, 
1  do  most  readily  admit  After  George  Sel- 
wyn,  and  j>erhaps  Tickell,  there  has  been  no 
such  man  for  this  half  century." 

But  in  this  passage  our  incomparable  friend 
was  unconsciously  giving  point  and  currency 
to  the  very  objections  often  urged  against 
himself,  and  which  always  are  urged  against 
every  wit  or  man  of  genius  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  startle  dulness  from  its  self-com- 
placency. How  long  did  it  not  take,  in  his 
own  case,  to  compel  the  universal  admission 
that  his  own  exquisite  humor  was  the  finest 
product  of  sense  and  reason, — the  steel  point 
of  the  feathered  shaft  that  went  swift  and  un- 
erring to  the  mark  ?  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  make  ample  allowance  for  the  asperity 
which  was  conventionally  permitted  to  com- 
batants, with  tongue  or  pen,  fifty  years  since. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered  that,  if  Sydney 
Smith  did  not  spare  Canning  or  his  "  para- 
%  sites,"  Canning  had  not  spared  some  of  Syd- 
ney Smith's  dearest  and  most  esteemed 
friends  ;  and,  in  reviving  the  memory  of  their 
swashing  blows  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cen- 


tury, we  feel  the  same  admiration  for  the  wit 
and  wisdom  displayed  on  either  side,  irre- 
spective of  personal  and  party  motives,  as  we 
do  in  reverting  to  Dryden's  portrait  of  Achi- 
tophel  or  Pope's  sketch  of  Sporus.  In  a 
retrospective  view  of  satirical  literature  which 
throws  a  vivid  light  on  political  and  social 
history,  it  matters  little  whether  any  given 
specimen  of  irony  or  invective  was  aimed  by 
a  Whig  at  a  Tory  or  by  a  Tory  at  a  Whig. 

The  world  is  a  jealous  world,  and  reluctantly 
accords  the  palm  in  more  than  one  line  of 
superiority  or  walk  of  excellence  to  the  same 
competitor.  If  Canning  had  not  shone  in 
light  literature,  or  "  small  poetry,"  his  claim 
to  rank  as  an  orator  of  the  first  class  would 
have  been  conceded  long  prior  to  1808.  If 
his  other  titles  to  fame  had  not  subsequently 
merged  and  been  forgotten  in  his  career  as  a 
statesman,  we  should  not  now  be  under  the 
necessity  of  asserting  his  independent  and 
distinct  right  to  rank  as  a  man  of  letters ; 
for  could  all  his  contributions  to  light  litera- 
ture be  collected,  he  would  be  admitted  to 
fall  short  of  few  political  satirists  of  the  more 
fugitive  order  in  grace,  point,  or  felicity,  and 
to  equal  the  best  of  them  in  fecundity  and 
variety.  And  this  we  say  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Swift :  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams: 
the  author  of  M  Anticipation  "  (Tickell),  and 
the  other  principal  contributors  to  the  "  Rol- 
liad :"  Peter  Pindar,  Gifford,  Theodore  Hook, 
and  Thomas  Moore,  who,  we  think,  is  more 
indisputably  the  first  in  this  order  of  composi- 
tion than  in  any  other  which*  he  touched  and 
adorned. 

The  importance  not  long  since  attached  to 
Latin  prosody  and  the  artistical  combination 
of  longs  and  shorts,  was  hardly  exnggeratcd 
in  the  witty  remark,  that  a  false  quantity  in  a 
man  was  pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  ajaux 
pas  in  a  woman.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
would  apj>ear,  from  his  private  correspond- 
ence, to  have  been  prouder  of  his  Latin  verses 
than  of  his  Indian  policy;  and  the  late  Lord 
Tenterden  devoted  more  of  his  long  vacation 
to  the  polishing  of  his  odes  in  the  language 
and  manner  of  Horace,  than  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  statutes  or  preparation  of  judgments. 
In  their  younger  days,  which  were  also  Can- 
ning's, graceful  scholarship  was  a  high  social 
and  literary  distinction  in  itself.  Rut  not- 
withstanding the  brilliant  example  set  by  Sir 
George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  class 
within  which  the  taste  and  the  capacity  for 
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these  pursuits  are  still  cultivated  has  gradu- 
ally become  more  select  than  numerous,  and 
the  fame  of  any  modern  statesman  would  be 
deemed  equivocal  if  it  required  to  be  sup- 
ported or  enhanced  by  a  school  exercise  or  a 
prize  poem.  We  therefore  lay  no  stress  on 
Cannings  contributions  to  the  "  Musce  Eton- 
enses ;  "  but  we  pause  at  the  "  Microcosm," 
which,  though  the  production  of  boyhood, 
contains  many  passages  which  would  reflect 
no  discredit  on  the  most  accomplished  mind 
in  its  maturity. 

The  formal  title  of  the  collected  papers 
runs  thus,  "The  Microcosm,  a  Periodical 
Work,  by  Gregory  Griffin,  of  the  College  of 
Eton.  Inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies. 
In  two  volumes."  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
papers  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Spectator," 
published  weekly  (on  the  Monday),  from 
Nov.  6,  1786,  to  July  30,  1787,  both  inclusive. 
The  concluding  number  contains  the  will  of 
the  editor,  Mr.  Gregory  Griffin,  by  which  he 
bequeaths  "  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  essays, 
poems,  letters,  &c.  &c.  to  my  much- beloved 
friends,  J.  Smith,  G.  Canning,  R.  Smith,  and 
J.  Frere,  to  be  among  them  divided  as  shall 
be  hereafter  by  me  appointed,  except  such 
legacies  as  shall  be  hereafter  by  me  assigned 
to  other  my  worthy  and  approved  friends." 
Amongst  the  special  bequests  we  find: 
"  Item.  To  Mr.  George  Canning,  now  of  the 
College  of  Eton,  I  do  give  and  bequeath  all 
my  papers,  essays,  &c.  &c,  signed  with  13." 
The  best  of  these  are  No.  2,  on  Swearing ; 
Nos.  11  &  12,  Critique  on  the  Heroic  Poem 
of  the  Knave  of  Hearts ;  and  No.  30,  on  Mr. 
Newbery's  Little  Books,  including  a  parallel 
between  the  character  of  Tom  Thumb  and 
that  of  Ulysses.  Each  of  these  is  remarkable 
for  an  easy  and  abundant  flow  of  humor,  with 
(to  borrow  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  expressions) 
a  bottom  of  good  sense.  The  subject  of 
Swearing  was  judiciously  chosen;  and  its  im- 
portance is  heightened  with  a  comic  serious- 
ness which  would  have  provoked  an  approv- 
ing smile  from  the  Short-faced  Gentleman, 
obviously  proposed  as  a  model  by  the  youth- 
ful essayist.    For  example — 

"It  is  an  old  proverbial  expression,  that 
•'  there  go  two  words  to  a  bargain  j*  now  I 
should  not  a  little  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
that  calculator  who  could  define,  to  an  toler- 
able degree  of  exactness,  how  many  oaths  go 
to  one  in  these  days :  for  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  no  business  carried  on,  from  the 
wealthiest  bargains  of  the  Exchange,  to  the 


sixpenny  chafFerings  of  a  St  Giles's  huckster, 
in  which  swearing  has  not  a  considerable 
share.  And  almost  every  tradesman,  '  meek 
and  much  a  liar,'  will,  if  his  veracity  be  called 
in  question,  coolly  consign  to  Satan  some  por- 
tion of  himself,  payable  on  demand,  in  case 
his  goods  be  not  found  answerable  to  his  de- 
scription of  their  quality. 

"  Nay,  even  the  female  sex  have,  to  their 
no  small  credit,  caught  the  happy  contagion; 
and  there  is  scarce  a  mercer's  wife  in  the 
kingdom  but  has  her  innocent  unmeaning 
imprecations,  her  little  oaths  'softened  into 
nonsense,'  and,  with  squeaking  treble,  mincing 
blasphemy  into  odsbodikins,  slitterkins,  and 
such  like,  will 4  swear  you  like  a  sucking  dove, 
ay,  an  it  were  any  nightingale.'  " 

It  was  Swift,  we  believe,  who,  happening 
to  be  present  when  a  party  of  accomplished 
friends  were  eagerly  talking  over  a  game  at 
cards,  completed  and  presented  them  with  an 
estimate  of  the  proportion  which  their  oaths 
bore  to  the  rational  or  intelligible  portion  of 
their  discourse.  Hotspur  tells  his  wife  that 
she  swears  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife ;  and 
Bob  Acre's  theory  of  sentimental  swearing 
must  have  been  freshly  remembered  in  1787. 
Yet  there  is  both  novelty  and  ingenuity  in 
Canning's  mode  of  enforcing  the  same  argu- 
ment ;  and  the  recollection  of  Addison's  com- 
mentary on  "  Chevy  Chace  "  rather  enhances 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  read  his  youthful 
imitator's  critical  analysis  of  what  he  desig- 
nates the  epic  poem  beginning — 

"  Tho  queen  of  hearts 
She  made  some  tarts 
All  on  a  summer's  duy," 

If  self-love  did  not  blind  the  best  of  us  to 

our  own  errors  and  absurdities,  almost  every 

modern   editor  or  commentator  who  has 

aspired  to  emulate  the  conjectural,  and  often 

happy,  audacity  of  Warburton,  might  fancy 

that  the  quiet  irony  of  the  following  paragraph 

was  levelled  at  himself : 

"  '  All  on  a  summer's  day.* 

"  I  cannot  leave  this  line  without  remark- 
ing, that  one  of  the  Scribleri,  a  descendant  of 
the  famous  Martinus,  has  expressed  his  sus- 
picions of  the  text  being  corrupted  here,  and 
proposes,  instead  of  4  All  on,'  reading  'Alone,' 
alleging,  in  the  favor  of  this  alteration,  the 
effect  of  solitude  in  raising  the  passions.  But 
Hiccius  Doctius,  a  high  Dutch  commentator, 
one  nevertheless  well  versed  in  British  litera- 
ture, in  a  note  of  his  usual  length  and  learn- 
ing, has  confuted  the  arguments  of  Seriblerus. 
In  support  of  the  present  reading,  he  quotes 
a  passage  from  a  poem  written  about  the 
same  period  with  our  author's,  by  the  cele- 
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bratcd  Johannes  Pastor  (most  commonly 
known  as  Jack  Shepherd),  entitled  4  An 
Elegiac  Epistle  to  the  Turnkey  of  Newgate,' 
wherein  the  gentleman  declares,  that  rather 
indeed  in  compliance  with  an  old  custom,  than 
to  gratify  any  particular  wish  of  his  own,  he 
is  going 

" '  All  hanged  for  to  bo 

Upon  that  fatal  Tyburn  tree.' 

M  Now,  as  nothing  throws  greater  light  on 
an  author  than  the  concurrence  of  a  contem- 
porary writer,  I  am  inclined  to  he  of  Hiccius's 
opinion,  and  to  consider  the  '  All '  as  an  ele- 
gant expletive,  or  as  he  more  aptly  phrases  it, 
•  elegans  expletivum.' " 

There  are  several  other  papers,  from  which, 


"  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims,"  or  "  Grammont's 

Memoirs,"  may  supply  ample  materials  for 

the  creation  of  these  fine  gentlemen,  coquettes, 

and  scandal-monger*,  whose  conventional  and 

heartless  cynicism  derives  its  essential  piquancy 

from  the  expression  and  the  form. 

"  Broad  is  the  road  nor  difficult  to  find, 

Which  to  the  house  of  Satire  leads  mankind, 
Narrow  and  unfrequented  are  the  ways, 
Scarce  found  out  in  an  age,  which  led  to 
Praise." 

We  can  hardly  say  of  Canning's  satire 

what  was  said  of  Sheridan's,  that — 

"  His  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Never  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade." 

But  its  severity  was  redeemed  by  its  buoy- 


.  space  permitting,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote ;  ancy  and  geniality,  whilst  the  subjects  against 
and  although  Canning's  are  the  gems  of  the  which  it  was  principally  aimed  gave  it  a  healthy 


publication,  it  may  be  cited  as  a  whole  to 
show  how  rapidly  the  tone,  or  what  some 
may  call  the  cant,  of  the  professional  essayist 
or  critic  may  be  caught,  and  how  effectively 
it  may  be  employed  by  the  youngest  tyro  in 
the  art.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  lads  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  can  have  thought  out  for 
themselves,  or  fully  appreciated,  the  conclu- 
sions they  lay  down  or  the  canons  they 
apply  ;  yet  there  is  little  in  their  writings  by 
which  they  could  be  distinguished  from  their 
elders  of  the  same  average  rate  of  talent, 
except  what  is  to  their  advantage,  namely, 
their  superior  freshness  and  vivacity.  Just 
so,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  best  of  our 
comedies,  commonly  supposed  to  show  the 
nicest  insight  into  life  and  manners,  have 


tone  and  a  sound  foundation.  Its  happiest 
effusions  will  be  found  in  the  "  Anti-Jaco- 
bin," which  was  set  on  foot  to  refute  or  ridi- 
cule the  democratic  rulers  of  revolutionary 
France  and  their  admirers  or  apologists  in 
England,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  were  occa- 
sionally hurried  into  a  culpable  degree  of  ex- 
travagance and  laxity  by  their  enthusiasm. 
The  first  number  of  this  celebrated  publica- 
tion appeared  on  November  7,  1797  ;  JLhe 
thirty-sixth  and  last  on  July  9,  1798.  The 
collected  numbers  in  prose  and  verse  form 
two  volumes  octavo.  The  poetry  was  re- 
printed in  a  separate  volume  in  1799;  and 
this  volume  has  since  been  edited,  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds, 
who  brought  acuteness,  discrimination,  an  ap- 


been  produced  by  their  respective  authors  at  I  predating  spirit,  and  the  most  exemplary  dil- 
an  age  when  they  must  have  taken  most  of  figence  to  the  performance  of  his  task.  He 


their  applauded  knowledge  of  society  upon 
trust.  We  hear  much  of  the  intuitive  powers 
of  genius,  and  it  certainly  does  sometimes  ar- 


has  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  ascertain 
the  authorship,  whether  joint  or  several,  of 
the  contributions,  yet  he  has  evidently  not 


rive  at  surprising  results  by  intellectual  pro-  been  able  to  satisfy  himself,  and  he  certainly 
cesses  which  seem  to  dispense  with  experience,  j  has  not  satisfied  us,  on  this  most  important 


But  examination  and  analysis  may  possibly 
suggest  a  simpler  solution,  by  demonstrating 
that  the  knowledge  in  question  really  amounts 
to  little  more  than  cleverness  in  tracing  char- 
acter and  conduct  to  motives  and  springs  of 
action  which  do  least  credit  to  mankind. 
"  What  knowledge  of  life ! "  exclaim  pit  and 
boxes,  when  Mrs.  Candour  nnd  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite  are  turning  their  intimate  acquaint- 
ance into  ridicule,  or  when  Mirabell  tells 
Millamant  that  u  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty, 
as  win  a  woman  with  plain  dealing  and  sin- 
cerity    Yet  a  dUligent  perusal  of  works  like 


and  interesting  point.  The  chief  difficulty 
arises  from  the  discrepancy  between  the  oral 
and  traditional,  the  internal  and  the  written, 
evidence.  Opposite  to  the  title  of  each  con- 
tribution in  the  table  of  contents,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds has  placed  the  name  or  names  of  the 
supposed  writer  or  writers.  The  authorities 
on  which  he  relies  are  four:  —  "Canning's 
own  copy  of  the  poetry ;  Lord  Burghersh's 
copy  ;  Wright  the  publisher's  copy;  informa- 
tion of  W.  Upcott,  amanuensis."  The  fol- 
lowing curious  account,  printed  between  in- 
verted commas,  is  subjoined  to  the  table  of 
contents:— 
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"  Wright,  the  publisher  of  the  4  Anti-Jaco- 
bin,' lived  at  169,  Piccadilly,  and  his  shop  was 


the  general  morning  resort  of  the  friends  of 
the  ministry,  as  Debrett's  was  of  the  opposi- 
tionists. About  the  time  when  the  4  Anti-Ja- 
cobin '  was  contemplated,  Owen,  who  had 
been  the  publisher  of  Burke's  pamphlets, 
failed.  The  editors  of  the  4  Anti-Jacobin ' 
took  his  house,  paying  the  rent,  taxes,  &c, 
and  gave  it  up  to  Wright,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  first  floor,  to  which  a  communica- 
tion was  opened  through  Wright's  house. 
Being  thus  enabled  to  pass  to  their  own 
rooms  through  Wright's  shop,  where  their 
frequent  visits  did  not  excite  any  remarks, 
they  contrived  to  escape  particular  observa- 
tion. 

"Their  meetings  were  most  regular  on 
Sundays,  but  they  not  unfrequently  met  on 
other  days  of  the  week,  and  m  their  rooms 
were  chiefly  written  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
work.  What  was  written  was  generally  left 
open  upon  the  table,  and  as  others  of  the 
party  dropped  in,  hints  or  suggestions  were 
made ;  sometimes  whole  passages  were  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  parties  present,  and 
afterwards  altered  by  others,  so  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
authors.  .... 

"Gifford  was  the  working  editor,  and 
wrote  most  of  the  refutations  and  corrections 
of  the  4  Lies,'  4  Mistakes,'  and  4  Misrepresen- 
tations.' The  papers  on  finance  were  chiefly 
by  Pitt :  the  first  column  was  frequently  for 
w hat  he  might  send ;  but  his  contributions 
were  uncertain,  and  generally  very  late,  so 
that  the  space  reserved  for  h  lm  was  some- 
times filled  up  by  other  matter.  He  only 
once  met  the  editors  at  Wright's.  Upcott, 
who  was  at  the  time  assistant  in  Wright's 
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We  learn  from  Mr.  Edmonds  that  almost 
all  his  authorities  practically  resolve  them- 
selves into  one,  the  late  Mr.  Upcott,  and  that 
he  never  saw  either  of  the  alleged  copies  on 
which  his  informant  relied.  As  regards  the 
principal  one,  Canning's  own,  after  the  fullest 
inquiries  amongst  his  surviving  relatives  and 
friends  (with  the  exception  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India)  we  cannot  discover  a  trace 
of  its  existence  at  any  period.  Lord  Burg- 
hersh  (the  present  Earl  of  Westmoreland) 
was  under  fourteen  years  of  age  during  the 
publication  of  the  44  Anti-Jacobin  ;  "  and  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  either  the  publisher 
or  the  amanuensis  (be  he  who  he  may),  was 
admitted  to  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
contributors,  or  whether  either  the  prose  or 
poetry  was  composed  as  stated.  In  a  letter 
to  the  late  Madame  de  Girardin,  apropos  of 
her  play,  "L'Ecole  des  Journalistes,"  Jules 
Janin  happily  exposes  the  assumption  that 
good  leading  articles  ever  were,  or  ever  could 
be,  produced  over  punch  and  broiled  bones, 
amidst  intoxication  and  revelry.  Equally 
untenable  is  the  belief  that  poetical  pieces, 
like  the  best  of  the*  44  Anti-Jacobin,"  were 
written  in  the  common  rooms  of  the  confra- 
ternity, open  to  constant  intrusion,  and  left 
upon  the  table  to  be  corrected  or  completed 
by  the  first  comer.  The  unity  of  design  dis- 
cernible in  each,  the  glowing  harmony  of  the 
thoughts  and  images,  and  the  exquisite  finish 
of  the  versification,  tell  of  silent  and  solitary 
hours  spent  in  brooding  over,  maturing,  and 
polishing  a  cherished  conception ;  and  young 


out  lor  the  printer  the  various  contributions, 
that  the  authors'  handwriting  might  not  be 
detected." 

The  editor,  speaking  in  his  own  proper 
person,  coutinues  :— 

44  For.  the  above  interesting  particulars,  as 
well  as  for  most  of  the  names  of  the  authors, 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of 
E.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

44  It  is  probable,  notwithstanding  Lord 
Burghersh's  assertion,  that  Mr.  Hammond 
djd  not  write  one  line,  certainly  not  of  verse. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Wright's  appropriation 
of  particular  passages  to  different  authors,  it 
is  obviously  mere  conjecture.  Both  Canning 
and  Gitfbrd  professed  not  to  be  able  to  make 
such  distribution ;  but  the  former's  share  of 
4  New  Morality '  was  so  very  much  the  larg- 
est as  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  its  au- 
thor." 


shop,  was  employed  as  amanuensis,  to  copy*  authors,  still  unknown  to  fame,  are  least  of 

*    A*  *  L  .1  *  a     "\v    m         111*1        t  •     1       *  1       •       •  •  J         1  • .  • 


of  all  likely  to  sink  their  individuality  in  this 
fashion.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
their  confidential  meetings,  to  compare  notes 
and  talk  over  suggestions,  were  really  held 
at  Lady  Malmesbury's,  in  Park  Place :  and 
we  suspect  that  their  main  object  in  going  to 
Wright's  was  to  correct  their  proofs  and  see 
one  another's  articles  in  their  more  finished 
stale.  Their  meetings,  if  for  these  purposes, 
would  be  most  regular  on  Sundays,  because 
the  paper  appeared  every  Monday  morning. 
The  extent  to  which  they  aided  one  another 
may  be  collected  from  a  well  authenticated 
anecdote.  When  Frere  had  completed  the 
first  part  of  the  44  Loves  of  the  Triangles," 
he  exultingly  read  over  the  following  lines 
to  Canning,  and  defied  him  to  improve  upon 
them : — 
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"  Lo !  where  the  chimney's  sooty  tuhc  ascends,  the  Editors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  "  is  less  known, 
The  fair  Troehais  from  the  corner  bends !  and  it  derives  a  frefih  Ullere8t  from  the  ftict, 
Her  coal-black  eves  upturned,  incessant  mark  .        .       ...  t,        .       .  . .  / 

The  eddying  smoke,  quick  flame,  and  volant  recenll>  made  Pul)l,c>  ")»t  the  Epistle  (which 
spark ;  appeared  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  of  Jan. 

Mark  with  quick  ken,  where  flashing  in  be- 1  17.  1798)  was  the  comjKjsition  of  William 

tween,    !  Lord  Melbourne.    The  beginning  shows  that 

Her  much  loved  o»wiW«ci- glimmers  thro  the  4,       .,   .  ,         .    ,    ,  ,         y  , 

the  veil  of  incognito  had  been  already  pene- 
trated. 


scone 


Mark,  how  his  various  parts  together  tend, 
Point  to  one  purpose, — in  one  object  end  ; 
The  spiral  grooves  in  smooth  meanders  flow, 
Drags  the  long  chain,  the  polished  axles  glow, 
While  slowly  circumvolves  the  piece  of  beef 
below  r 

Canning  took  the  pen  and  added— 

"  The  conscious  fire  with  bickering  radiance 
burns, 

Eyes  the  rich  joint,  and  roasts  it  as  it  turns." 

These  two  lines  are  now  blended  with  the 
original  text,  and  constitute,  we  are  informed 
on  the  best  authority,  the  only  flaw  in  Frere's 
title  to  the  sole  authorship  of  the  First  Part. 
The  Second  and  Third  Parts  were  by  Canning. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lord  Hatherton,  we 
have  now  before  us  a  bound  volume  contain- 
ing all  the  Numbers  of  "  The  Anti-Jacobin  " 
as  they  originally  appeared, — eight  pages 
quarto,  with  double  columns,  price  sixpence. 
On  the  fly-leaf  is  inscribed  :  "  This  copy  be- 
longed to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  his  library  after  his 
death,  January,  1842.  II."  On  the  cover  i« 
pasted  an  engraved  label  of  the  arms  and 
name  of  a  former  proprietor,  Charles  William 
Flint,  with  the  pencilled  addition  of  "  Confi- 
dential Amanuensis."  In  this  copy,  Canning's 
name  is  subscribed  to  (amongst  others)  the 
following  pieces,  which  are  also  assigned  to 
him  (along  with  a  large  share  in  the  most 
popular  of  the  rest)  by  the  most  trustworthy 
rumors  and  traditions  : — 44  Inscription  for  the 
Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs. 
Brownrigg,  the  Prenticide,  was  confined  pre- 
vious to  her  execution "  The  Friend  of  Hu- 
manity and  the  Knife-Grinder;"  the  Lines 
addressed  "  To  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin }"  "  The  Pro- 
gress of  Man  "  (all  three  parts) ;  and  "  New 
Morality." 

With  the  single  exception  of  "  The  Friend 

of  Humanity  and  the  Knife-Grinder,"  no  piece 

in  the  collection  is  more  freshly  remembered 

than  the  "Inscription  for  the  Cell  of  Mrs. 

Brownrigg,"  who 

"  Whipp'd  two  female  prentices  to  death, 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole." 

The  answer  to  "The  Author  of  the  Epistle  to 


"  Whoe'er  ye  are,  all  hail ! — whether  the  skill 
Of  youthful  Canning  guides  the  runt'rous 
quill  ; 

With  powers  mechanic  far  above  his  age, 
Adapts  the  paragraph  and  fills  the  pa^e  ; 
Measures  the  column,  rnends  whateVr's  amiss, 
Rejects  that  letter,  and  accepts  of  this  ; 
Or  Hammond,  leaving  his  official  toil, 
O'er  this  great  work  consume  the  midnight 
oil — 

Bills,  passports,  letters,  for  the  Muses  quit. 
And  change  dull  business  for  amusing  wit." 

After  referring  to  "  the  poetic  sage,  who 
sung  of  Gallia  in  a  headlong  rage,"  the  epistle 
proceeds : — 

"  I  swear  by  all  the  youths  that  Malmesbury 
chose,* 

By  Ellis'  sapient  prominence  of  nose. 
By  Morpeth's  gait,  important,  proud,  and 
big— 

By  Lecrson  Cowers  crop-imitating  WM, 
That,  could  the  pow'rs  which  in  those  num- 
bers shine, 
Could  that  warm  spirit  animate  my  line, 
Your  glorious  deeds  which  humbly  I  rehearse — 
Your  deedsshould  live  immortal  as  my  verse; 
And,  while  they  wondcr'd  whence  I  caught  my 


Your  sons  should  blush  to  read  their  fathers' 
shame." 

Happily  the  eminent  and  accomplished  sons 
of  these  fathers  will  smile,  rather  than  blush, 
at  this  allusion  to  their  sires,  and  smile  the 
more  when  they  remember  from  which  side 
the  attack  proceeded. 

It  is  clear  from  the  answer,  that  whilst  the 
band  were  not  a  little  ruffled  by  this  attack, 
they  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  that  their 
assailant  was  a  youth  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
Amongst  other  prefatory  remarks  they  say  :— 

"  We  assure  the  author  of  the  epistle,  that 
the  answer  which  we  have  here  the  honor  to 
address  to  him,  contains  our  genuine  and  un- 
disguised sentiments  upon  the  merits  of  the 
poem. 

"  Our  conjectures  respecting  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  this  performance  may  possibly 
be  as  vague  and  unfounded  as  theirs  are  witfi 
regard  to  the  Editors  of  the  4  Anti-Jacobin.' 

*  It  will  be  remembered  thnt  these  eminent  per- 
sons were  chosen  by  Lord  Malmesburv  to  aceoio- 
pany  him  on  his  mission  to  Lillo,  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  altortivn  npcrotiHtinns  for 
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We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  satisfy  their  cu- 
riosity upon  this  subject — but  we  have  little 
anxiety  for  the  gratification  of  our  own. 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  what  is  most 
conscientiously  the  truth,  that  this  production, 
such  as  it  is,  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  at- 
tacks that  the  combined  wits  of  the  cause 
have  been  able  to  muster  against  the  1  Anti- 
Jacobin.'  " 

The  answer  opens  thus  : — 

"  Bard  of  the  borrowed  lyre  !  to  whom  belong 
The  shreds  and  remnants  of  each  hackney'd 
song  ; 

Whose  verse  thy  friends  in  vain  for  wit  ex- 
plore, 

And  count  but  one  good  line  in  eighty-four! 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  all  hail !    Thy  bitter  sinilo 
Gilds  our  dull  page,  and  cheers"  our  humble 
toil  1 " 

The  "  one  good  line  "  was  M  by  Leveson 
Gower's  crop-imitating  wig,"  but  the  Epistle 
contains  many  equally  good  and  some  better. 
The  speculations  as  to  its  authorship  must 
have  afforded  no  slight  amusement  to  the 
writer  and  his  friends. 

The  "  Progress  of  Man  "  is  a  parody  on 
"The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,"  a  didactic 
poem,  in  six  books,  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
published  in  1796.  It  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  new  philosophy,  and  awarded  a  de- 
cided superiority  to  the  unsophisticated  ways 
of  man  in  his  savage  or  natural  state  over  the 
customs  and  manners  (tacitly  assumed  to  be 
unnatural)  of  civilisation.  Like  most  of  the 
productions  mentioned  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  it 
is  now  only  redeemed  from  utter  oblivion  by 
the  poignant  ridicule  which  it  provoked.  Mr. 
Knight's  poetical  description  of  the  universality 
of  the  sexual  passion,  which  he  described  as 
"warming  the  whale  on  Zembla's  frozen 
shore,"  is  rather  imitated  and  amplified,  than 
exaggerated,  in  the  lines 

"  How  Lybian  tigers'  chawdrons  lore  assails, 
And  warms,  midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting 
whales ; — 

Cools  the  crimpt  cod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch 
impurts, 

Shrinks  shrivell'd  shrimps,  but  opens  oysters' 
hearts ; 

Then  say,  how  all  these  things  together  tend 
To  one  "great  truth,  prime  object,  and  good 

end  <" 

Equally  good  are  the  lines  in  which  the 
placidity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  races  is 
contrasted  (as  it  actually  was  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight)  with  the  restlessness  of  mankind  : — 

"  First — to  each  living  thing,  whate'er  its  kind, 
Some  lot,  some  part,  some  station  is  assign 'd. 


The  feather'd  race  with  pinions  skim  the  air — 
Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear; 
Tftis  roams  the  toood,  carniv'rous  for  his  prey ! 
That  with  soft  roe  pursues  his  watery  way  : 
This  slain  by  hunters,  yields  his  shaggy  hide ; 
That,  caught  by  fishers,  is  on  Snndays  cried. — 
But  each  contented  with  his  humble  sphere, 
Moves  unambitious  through  the  circling  year." 

Part  the  second  is  short,  and  contains  little 
worth  quoting,  except  the  lines  in  which  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  carnivorous  tendency 
in  the  human  species  is  traced  and  accounted 
for.  The  savage  sees  a  tiger  devouring  a 
leveret  or  pig,  and  is  forthwith  smitten  with 
the  desire  to  do  likewise.  He  first,  guided  by 
instinct,  constructs  a  bow  and  arrow. 

"  Then  forth  lie  fares.  Around  in  careless  play, 
Kids,  pigs,  and  lambkins  unsuspecting  stray; 
With  grim  delight  he  views  the  sportive  band, 
Intent  on  blood,  and  lifts  his  murderous  hand. 
Twangs  the  bent  bow — resounds  the  fateful 
dart, 

Swift-wing'd,  and  trembles  in  a  porker's 


The  concluding  part  is  devoted  to  Mar- 
riage, which  Mr.  Payne  Knight  has  treated  in 
the  manner  of  Eloisa's  famous  epistle  to  Abe- 
lard.  After  an  invocation  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  a  glowing  sketch  of  the  happy 
absence  of  form  with  which  connubial  rites  are 
there  celebrated,  the  parody  proceeds  : — 

."  Learn  hence,  each  nymph,  whose  free  aspiring 
mind 

Europe's  cold  laws,  and  colder  enstoms  bind — 
Oh!  leant,  what  Nature's  genial  laws 
What  Otaheite  is,  let  Britain  be  ! 


Of  whist  or  cribbagk  mark  th'  amusing 
game — 

The  partners  changing,  but  the  sport  the 
same. 

Else  would  the  gamester's  anxious  ardor  cool, 
Dull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool. 

—  Yet  must  one  Man,  with  one  unceasing 

Wife, 

Play  the  lono  rubber  of  connubial  life." 
Then  comes  the  inimitable  portrait  of  Ade- 
laide, in  "  The  Stranger  :"— 

"  With  look  sedate,  and  staid  beyond  her  years, 
In  matron  weeds  a  Housekeeper  appears. 
The  jingling  keys  her  comely  girdle  deck — 
Her  kerchief  color'd,  and  her  apron  check. 
Can  that  be  Adelaide,  that  'soul  of  whim,' 
Reform 'd  in  practice,  and  in  manner  prim  ! 

—  On  household  cares  intent,  with  many  a 

sigh 

She  turns  the  pancake,  and  she  moulds  tbo 
pie ; 

Melts  into  sauces  rich  the  savory  ham  ; 
From  the  erush'd  berry  strains  the  lucid  jam  ; 
Bids  brand ied  cherries,  by  infusion  slow, 
Imbibe  now  flavor,  and  their  own  forego, 
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Sole  cordial  of  her  heart,  Bole  solace  of  her 

woe  ! 

While  still,  responsive  to  each  mournful  moan, 
The  saucepan  simmers  in  a  softer  tone." 

In  taking  up  Frere's  conception  of  "  The 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  Canning  might  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Addison, 
who  borrowed,  or  wrested,  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley  from  Steele.  The  second  part  of  this 
poem  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  airy 
grace  and  fineness  of  touch  with  which  the 
abstract  is  invested  with  the  qualities  of  the 
concrete  and  sentient.  The  object  of  affec- 
tion to  the  rival  curves,  who  display  their 
feelings  in  the  lines  we  are  about  to  quote, 
is  "The  Phoenician  Cone,"  thus  mentioned 
in  a  note : — 

41  Phoenician  Cone. — It  was  under  this 
shape  that  Venus  was  worshipped  m  Phoeni- 
cia. Mr.  Higgins  thinks  it  was  the  Venus 
Urania,  or  Celestial  Venus;  in  allusion  to 
which,  the  Phoenician  grocers  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  preserving  sugar-loaves  in 
blue  or  sky-colored  paper — he  also  believes 
that  the  conical  form  of  the  original  grena- 
dier's cap  was  typical  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus." 

This  is  the  shape,  being,  or  entity,  whose 
favors  are  emulously  sought  by  Parabola, 
Hyperbola,  and  Ellipsis;  like  the  three  god- 
desses contending  for  tbe  apple,  and  with 
equal  freedom  from  prudery : — 

"  And  first,  the  fair  Parabola  behold, 
Her  timid  arms,  with  virgin  blush,  unfold  ! 
Though,  on  one  focus  fixed,  her  eyes  betray 
A  heart  that  glows  with  love's  resistless  sway  ; 
Though,  climbing  oft,  slio  strives  with  bolder 
grace 

Round  his  tall  neck  to  clasp  her  fond  embrace, 
Still  ere  she  reach  it,  from  his  polished  side 
Her  trembling  hands  in  devious  Tangents 
glide. 

u  Not  thus  Hyperbola :  with  subtlest  art 
The  blue-eyed  wanton  plays  her  changeful 
part; 

Quirk  as  her  conjugated  arcs  move 
Through  every  posture  of  luxurious  love, 
Her  sportive  limbs  with  easiest  grace  expand  : 
Her  charms  uuveiled  provoke  the  lover's 
hand  ; 

Unveiled,  except  in  many  a  filrav  ray, 
Where  light  Asymptotes  o'er  her  bosom  play, 
Nor  touch  her  glowing  skin,  nor  intercept  the 

day. 

'*  Yet  why,  Ellipsis,  a:  thy  fato  repine  1 
More  lasting  bliss,  securer  joys  arc  thine, 
Though  to  each  fair  his  treacherous  wish  may 
stray, 

Though  "each,  in  turn,  may  scizo  a  transient 
sway. 


'Tis  thine  with  mild  coercion  to  restrain, 
Twine  round  his  struggling  heart,  and  bind 
with  endless  chain. 

Thus,  continues  the  poem,  three  directors 

woo  the  young  republic's  virgin  charms: 

thus  three  Bister  witches  hailed  Macbeth: 

thus  three  Fates  weave  the  woof:  thus  three 

Graces  attire  Venus :  thus  three  daughters 

form  the  happiness  or  misery  of  Lear :  and, 

lastly, 

"  So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbonm,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  Three  lnsides." 

When  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  applied  these 
celebrated  lines  to  the  present  Earl  of  Derby, 
he  made  the  dilly  carry  six  insides,  which  had 
the  double  advantage  of  describing  the  vehicle 
more  accurately,  and  of  giving  additional 
point  to  the  joke. 

The  "  ltolliad,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
consists  of  extracts  from  a  supposed  poem, 
interspersed  with  notes  and  commentaries. 
This  plan  is  imitated  in  the  third  and  last 
part  of  "The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  which 
does  not  profess  to  be,  more  than  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  a  canto,  describing  M  The 
Loves  of  the  Giant  Isosceles,  and  the  picture 
of  the  Asses-Bridge  and  its  several  illustra- 
tions." London  Bridge  is  one  of  these  illus- 
trations, and  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  another. 

"  So,  towering  Alp  !  from  thy  majestic  ridge* 
Young  Freedom  gazed  on  Lodi's  blood-stained 
Bridge ; 

Saw  in  thick  throngs,  conflicting  armies  rush, 
Ranks  close  on  ranks,  and  squadrons  squad- 
rons crush ; 
Burst  in  bright  radiance  through  the  battle's 
storm, 

Waved  her  broad  hands,  displayed  her  awful 
form  ; 

Bade  at  her  feet  regenerate  nations  bow, 
And  twined  the  wreath  rouud  Buonaparte's 
brow." 

•  "  Alp,  or  Alps. — A  ridge  of  mountains 
which  separate  the  North  of  Italy  from  the 
South  of  Germany.  They  are  evidently 
primeval  and  volcanic,  consisting  of  granite, 
loadstone,  and  basalt,  and  several  other  sub- 
stances, containing  animal  and  vegetable 
recrements,  and  affording  numberless  un- 
doubted proofs  of  the  infinite  antiquity  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  consequent  falsehood  of  the 
Mosaic  chronology." 

It  will  be  collected  from  this  note  that  the 
momentous  question  involved  in  the  case  of 
Moses  against  Murchison,  was  raised  long 
before  the  ingenious  founder  of  the  Silurian 
system  began  to  disturb  or  affright  the  more 
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narrow-minded  portion  of  the  clerical  body. 
"We  fancy,  moreover,  that  in  young  Freedom 
gazing  from  the  majestic  ridge,  we  discern 
the  outline  of  one  of  the  finest  apostrophes 
in  "  Cliilde  Harold  : " 

"  Lo,  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands." 

But,  to  give  everybody  his  due,  it  should 
be  added  that  two  lines  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract are  suggested  by — 

"  As  some  tall  eli(T  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  loaves  the 
storm." 

The  same,  the  finest,  passage  of  "The 
Deserted  Village "  appears  to  have  haunted 
Canning  from  his  youth  upwards.  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  his  juvenile  poem  entitled 
"  The  Slavery  of  Greece  "  are  a  weak  para- 
phrase of  it : — 

"  So  some  tall  rock  whose  bare,  broad  bosom 
high 

Tow'ra  from  the  earth,  and  braves  th'  inclem- 
ent sky, 

On  whose'  vast  top  tho  black'ning  deluge 
pours, 

At  whoso  wido  base  the  thund'ring  ocean 

roars, 

In  conscious  pride  its  huge  gigantic  form, 
Surveys  imperious  and  defies  tho  storm." 

This  is  one  of  the  stongest  instances  of  un- 
conscious plagiarism — for  it  must  have  been 
unconscious — that  we  remember. 

In  the  parody,  "  the  imps  of  murder  "  are 
busily  employed  in  huilding  ships  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  whilst  to  another  troop  is 
assigned  an  equally  congenial  and  appropriate 
duty  :— 

"  Yo  Sylphs  of  Death !  on  demon  pinions  flit 
Whore  the  tall  Guillotine  is  raised  for  Pitt : 
To  the  poised  plank  tic  fast  the  monster's 
back, 

Close  tho  nice  slider,  ope  tho  expectant  sack  ; 
Then  twitch,  with  fairy  hands,  the  frolic 
pin — 

Down  falls  the  impatient  axe  with  deafening 
din  ; 

Tho  lilwrated  head  rolls  off  below, 
And  simpering  Freedom  hails  the  happy 
blow !  " 

Lord  Jeffrey,  as  we  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
Edmonds,  terms  "The  Loves  of  the  Trian- 
gles," the  perfection  of  parody.  "  All  the 
peculiarities,"  he  remarks,  "  of  the  original 
poet  are  here  brought  together  and  crowded 
into  a  little  space,  where  they  can  be  com- 
pared and  estimated  with  ease." 

Darwin  thus  addresses  the  gnomes  :— 

«'  Gnomes,  as  you  now  dissect,  with  hammers 
lino, 


The  granite  rock,  the  noduled  flint  calcine; 
Grind  with  strong  arm  tho  circling  Chcrtz 
betwixt, 

Your  pure  Ka— o — lins  and  IV— tunt — ses 
mixt." 

The  authors  have  certainly  placed  in  broad 
relief  the  essential  error  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
poetic  theory,  his  mania  for  personification, 
his  wearisome  and  laughter-moving  trick  of 
investing  with  the  qualities  of  sentient  beings 
the  entire  vegetable  creation,  as  well  as  every 
abstract  notion,  and  almost  every  noun-sub- 
stantive that  crossed  his  mind.  The  tendency 
of  the  political  and  social  doctrines  with  which 
he  seasoned  his  verse,  is  also  justly  and 
pointedly  exposed.  But,  considered  merely 
as  a  parody,  Canning's  part  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  occasionally  strikes  too  high 
a  key,  and  awakens  finer  and  more  elevated 
associations  than  were,  or  could  have  been, 
evoked  by  the  original.  The  cherub  crew 
who  "  their  mimic  task  pursue,"  in  "  The 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  bear  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  the  sylphs  who  kept  watch 
and  ward  around  Belinda's  toilette  table, 
than  to  the  gnomes  at  work  on  "  noduled 
flint."  They  recall  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
rather  than  the  "  Loves  of  the  Plants  ;  "  and 
we  cannot  accept  as  a  perfect  caricature  of 
Dr.  Darwin  a  production,  which,  in  so  short 
a  space,  anticipates'Byron,  paraphrases  Gold- 
smith, and  employs,  without  tarnishing,  the 
delicate  machinery  of  Pope. 

"  New  Morality  "  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  masterpiece  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  ;  "  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  the  whole 
of  it  is  by  Canning. 

It  appeared  in  the  last  Number,  and  he  is 
said  te  have  concentrated  all  his  energies  for 
a  parting  blow.  The  reader  who  comes  fresh 
from  Dryden  or  Pope,  or  even  Churchill,  will 
be  disappointed  on  finding  far  less  variety  of 
images,  sparkling  antithesis,  or  condensed 
brilliancy  of  expression .  The  author  exhibits 
abundant  humor  and  eloquence,  but  compara- 
tively little  wit ;  if  there  be  any  troth  in  Syd- 
ney Smith's  doctrine  "  that  the  feeling  of  wit 
is  occasioned  by  those  relations  of  ideas  which 
excite  surprise,  and  surprise  alone."  We  are 
commonly  prepared  for  what  is  coming,  and 
our  admiration  is  excited  rather  by  the  just- 
ness of  the  observations,  the  elevation  of  the 
thoughts,  and  the  vigor  of  the  style,  than  by 
a  startling  succession  of  flashes  of  fancy.  If, 
as  we  believe,  the  same  might  be  said  of  Ju- 
venal, and  the  best  of  his  English  imitators, 
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Johnson,  we  leave  ample  scope  for  praise; 
and  "  New  Morality  "  contains  passages  which 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and  bid  fair 
to  reach  posterity,  by  their  poetry  and  truth. 
How  often  are  the  lines  on  Candor  quoted  in 
entire  ignorance  or  forgetfulneas  of  their 
authorj: — 

"  '  Much  may  bo  said  on  both  sides.'— Hark  I 

hear 

A  well-known  voice  thai  murmurs  in  my 

ear,— 

The  voice  of  Candor.— Uail !  most  solemn 

Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age, 
Candor,  which  softens  party's  headlong  rage. 
Candor, — which  spares  it's  foes  ;  nor  e  er  de- 
scends 

With  higot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 
Candor, — which  loves  in  Bee-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly  but  meaning  well ; 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame, 
Convinced  that  all  men's  motives  are  the  same ; 
And  finds,  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
Black's  not  so  black  ; — nor  white  so  very  white. 
"  '  Fox,  to  be  sure,  was  vehement  and  wrong  : 
But  then,  Pitt's  words,  you'll  own,  were 

rat  Iter  strong. 
Both  must  be  blamed,  both  pardon'd ;  'twas 

just  so 

With  Fox  and  Pitt  full  forty  years  ago  ! 
So  Walpole,  Pultcncy,  j — factions  in  all  times 
Have  had  their  follies,  ministers  their  crimes.' 
"  Give  me  th'  avow'd,  th'  erect,  the  manly  foe, 
Bold  I  can  meet — perhaps  may  turn  his  blow ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heav'n  thy  wrath 
can  send, 

Save,  save,  oh !  save  me  from  the  Candid 
Friend!'" 

After  reading  these  lines,  we  readily  make 
up  our  minds  at  the  author's  bidding,  to  dis- 
trust the  next  person  who  attempts  to  miti- 
gate our  censure  or  our  praise ;  although  we 
may  be  really  giving  full  indulgence  to  a  prej- 
udice, which  a  very  small*  allowance  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  self-examination,  or  genuine  un- 
sophisticated candor  would  correct  The 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  doctrine  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  shown  by  its  application : 

"  I  love  the  bold  uncompromising  mind, 
Whose  principles  are  fix'd,  whose  views  de- 
fined : 

•  ••••• 

Who  owns,  when  Traitors  feci  th'  avenging 

rod, 

Just  retribution,  and  lbs  hand  of  God ; 
Who  hears  the  groans  through  Olmutz'  roofs 
that  ring, 

Of  him  who  mock'd,  misled,  betray'd  his 
king — 

Hears  unappall'd,  though  Faction's  vealots 

preach, 

Unmoved,  unsoftened  by  Fitzpatrick 

Speech." 


I  So,  to  show  defiance  of  canting  candor,  we 
are  required  to  hear  unmoved  the  groans  of 
a  pure-minded  and  well-intentioned,  however 
mistaken,  patriot  in  a  foreign  prison.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Guizot  (in  his  Memoirs), 
Charles  X.  observed  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  the  only  two  persons  who  had 
not  changed  since  1789  were  Lafayette  and 
himself.  Early  in  his  revolutionary  career, 
the  general  was  nicknamed  the  Grandison 
Cromwell.  Brave,  honest,  consistent,  but 
vain,  weak,  and  credulous,  he  was  little  better 
than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  We  can,  therefore,  un- 
derstand the  refusal  of  sympathy  to  such  a 
man  when  he  is  punished  by  exile  for  having 
been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  social  order  and  rational  freedom. 
But  to  exult  in  his  imprisonment  and  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  is  to  prove  how  easily  party 
prejudice  may  be  confounded  with  "  innate 
sense  of  right,"  and  how  necessary  it  is  for 
the  best  of  us  to  probe  our  likings  and  dislik- 
ings  to  their  source. 

Ten  lines  on  the  British  oak  have  been  tra- 
ditionally attributed  to  Pitt : — 

**  So  thine  own  oak,  by  some  fciir  streamlet's 
side, 

Waved  its  broad  arms,  and  spread  its  leafy 

pride, 

Towers  from  the  earth,  and  rearing  to  the 
skies 

Its  conscious  strength,  the  tompest's  wrath 
defies : 

Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air, 
To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repair. 
The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless 
way, 

The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay ; 
Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies  ;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter,  perish  in  its  fall." 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  maxim  with 
the  controversialists  of  those  days  to  consider 
all  who  were  not  with  them  as  against  them, 
and  this  satire  denounces  with  indiscriminate 
ing  severity  all  who,  at  home  or  abroad, 
on  the  political  or  literary  arena,  had  mani- 
fested the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  new 
philosophy,  or  were  even  in  habits  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  its  votaries.  It  is  also  rather 
startling,  contrasted  with  modern  amenities, 
to  find  "Neckar's  fair  daughter,**  who  said 
she  would  give  all  her  fame  for  the  power  of 
fascinating,  introduced  as — 

"  Stael,  tho  Epicene ! 
Btight  o'er  whose  flaming  cheek  and  purple  nose 
The  bloom  of  young  desire  unceasing  glows." 
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Nor,  much  as  Talleyrand's  reputation  has 
declined  of  late  years,  and  low  as  his  political 
honesty  stood  at  all  times,  would  any  thing 
be  now  thought  to  justify  such  a  diatribe  as — 

"  Where  at  the  blood-stain'd  board  expert  he 
plies, 

The  hune  artificer  of  fraud  and  lies  ; 
lie  with  the  mitred  head  and  cloven  heel; — 
Doom'd  the  coarse  edge  of  Rewbcll's  jests  to 
feel ; 

To  stand  the  playful  buffet  and  to  hear 
The  frequent  ink-stand  wizzing  past  his  car; 
While  all  the  five  Directors  laugh  to  sco 
'  The  limping  priest  so  deft  at  his  new  min- 
istry!' " 

According  to  a  current  story,  Rcwbell,  ex- 
asperated by  Talleyrand's  opposition  at  coun- 
cil, flung  an  inkstand  at  his  head,  exclaiming  : 
"  17/  Emigre,  tu  u'as  pas  It  sens  phis  droit 
que  le  pied."  In  the  centre  of  the  troop  who 
are  introduced  singing  the  praises  of  Lepaux, 
were  inconsiderately  placed  a  group  of  writers, 
who,  with  equal  disregard  of  their  respective 
peculiarities  and  opinions,  were  subsequently 
lumped  together  as  the  Lake  School : — 

u  And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards,  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  & 

Co., 

•  Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praiso  Le- 
paux !  " 

Talfourd,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lamb,"  justly 
complains  of  Klia's  being  accused  of  new 
theories  in  morality,  which  he  detested,  or 
represented  as  offering  homage  to  "  a  French 
charlatan  of  whose  existence  he  had  never 
heard."  In  allusion  to  the  same  passage, 
Southey  writes  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Wynn, 
Aug.  15.  1798  :— 

"  I  know  not  what  poor  Lamb  has  done  to 
to  be  croaking  there.  What  I  think  the 
worst  part  of  the  1  Anti-Jacobin  '  abuse  is  the 
lumping  together  men  of  such  opposite  prin- 
ciples :  this  was  stupid.  We  should  have  all 
been  welcoming  the  Director,  not  the  Thco- 

Jhilanthrope.  The  conductors  of  the  1  Anti- 
acobin'  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  thus 
inflaming  the  animosities  of  this  country. 
They  arc  laboring  to  produce  the  deadly 
hatred  of  Irish  faction ;  perhaps  to  produce 
the  6ame  end." 

The  drama  of  "  The  Rovers,"  or  «  Double 
Arrangement,"  waa  written  to  ridicule  the 
German  Drama,  then  hardly  known  in  this 
country,  except  through  the  medium  of  bad 
translations  of  some  of  the  least  meritorious 
of  Schiller's,  Goethe's,  and  Kotzebue'a  pro- 
ductions.   The  parody  is  now  principally 


remembered  by  Rogero's  song,  of  which,  Me. 
Edmonds  states,  the  first  five  stanzas  were 
by  Mr.  Canning.  "  Having  been  accidentally 
seen,  previously  to  its  publication,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  was  so  amused  with  it  that  he  took  a 
pen  and  composed  the  last  stanza  on  tb« 
spot."  To  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of 
reference,  we  quote  it  entire : — 

i. 

"  Wheno'cr  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  mc  at  the  U — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen, — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

II. 

"  Sweet  kerchief,  check'd  with  heavenly  blue, 
Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  ! — 
Alas  !  Matilda  then  was  true  ! 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U — 
—niversity  of  Gottengen— 
— niversity  of  Gottengen. 

m.  i 
"  Barhs  !  Barbs  !  alas  !  how  swift  you  flew 
Her  neat  post-waggon  trotting  in ! 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view  ; 
Forlorn  I  languish 'd  at  the  U — 
—niversity  of  Gottingen— 
—niversity  of  Gottingen. 

IV. 

"  This  faded  form  ! — this  pallid  hue  ! 
This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in, 
My  vcars  are  man}* — they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U — 
—niversity  of  Gottingen— 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

v. 

"  There  first  for  thee  mv  passion  grew 
Sweet !  sweet  Mitilda  Pottingen ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  mv  tu — 
— tor,  law  professor  at  the  U — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
—niversity  AT  Gottingen. 

TI. 

"  Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adien, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  : 
Here  doom  d  to  starve  on  water  gru — 
—el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen." 

Canning's  reputed  share  in  "  The  Rovcra  " 
excited  the  unreasoning  indignation,  and  pro- 
voked the  exaggerated  censure  of  a  man  who 
has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  by  hit 
historical  researches,  most  especially  by  hi* 
alleged  skill  in  separating  the  true  from  the 
fabulous,  and  in  filling  up  chasms  in  national 
annals  by  a  process  near  akin  to  that  by 
which  Cuvier  inferred  the  entire  form  and 

structure  of  an  extinct  species  from  a  bone. 

*  uignizeo  Dy 
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The  following  passage  is  taken  from  Niebuhr's 
"  History  of  the  Period  of  the  Revolution," 
(published  from  his  Lectures,  in  two  volumes, 
in  1845)  :— 

"  Canning  was  at  that  time  (1807)  at  the 
head  of  foreign  affairs  in  England.  History 
will  not  form  the  same  judgment  of  him  as 
that  formed  by  contemporaries.  He  had 
great  talents,  but  was  not  a  great  statesman ; 
he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  distinguish 
themselves  as  the  squires  of  political  heroes. 
He  was  highly  accomplished  in  the  two  classi- 
cal languages,  but  without  being  a  learned 
scholar.  He  was  especially  conversant  with 
Greek  writers.  He  had  likewise  poetical 
talent,  but  only  for  satire.  At  first  he  had 
joined  the  leaders  of  opposition  against  Pitt's 
ministry  ;  Lord  Grey,  who  perceived  his  am- 
bition, "advised  him,  half  in  joke,  to  join  the 
ministers,  as  he  would  made  nis  fortune.  He 
did  so,  and  was  employed  to  write  articles  for 
the  newspapers,  and  satirical  verses,  which 
were  often  directed  against  his  former  bene- 
factor?*. 

M  Through  the  influence  of  the  ministers  he 
came  into  Parliament.  So  long  as  the  great 
eloquence  of  former  times  lasted,  and  the 
great  men  were  alive,  his  talent  was  admired; 
but  older  persons  had  no  great  pleasure  in 
his  petulant  epigrammatic  eloquence  and  his 
jokes,  which  were  often  in  bad  taste.  He 
joined  the  Society  of  the  Anti-Jacobins,  which 
defended  every  thing  connected  with  existing 
institutions.  This  society  published  a  journal, 
in  which  the  most  honored  names  of  foreign 
countries  were  attacked  in  the  most  scandal- 
ous manner.  German  literature  was  at  that 
time  little  known  in  England,  and  it  was  asso- 
ciated there  with  the  ideas  of  Jacobinism  and 
revolution.  Canning  then  published  in  the 
.'Anti-Jacobin  '  the  most  shameful  pasquinade 
which  was  ever  written  against  Germany, 
under  the  title  of  4  Matilda  Pottingen.'  Gbt- 
tingen  is  described  in  it  as  the  sink  of  all 
infamy ;  professors  and  students  as  a  gang  of 
miscreants :  licentiousness,  incest,  and  atheism 
as  the  character  of  the  German  people.  Such 
was  Canning's  beginning  ;  he  was  at  all  events 
useful;  a  sort  of  political  Cossack."  (Get- 
chichte  des  ZtitalUrs  der  Revolution,  vol.  ii. 
p.  242.) 

"Here  am  I."  exclaimed  Raleigh,  after 
vainly  trying  to  get  at  the  rights  of  a  squabble 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tower,  "  employed 
in  writing  a  true  history  of  the  world,  when  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  happens 
under  my  own  window."  Here  is  the  great 
restorer  of  Roman  history — who,  by  the  way, 
prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  England 
—  hurrying  into  the  strangest  misconception 


of  contemporary  events  and  personages,  and 
giving  vent  to  a  series  of  depreciatory  mis- 
statements without  pausing  to  verify  the  as- 
sumed groundwork  of  his  patriotic  wrath. 
His  description  of  "  the  most  shameful  pas- 
quinade," and  his  ignorance  of  the  very  title, 
prove  that  he  had  never  seen  it.  If  he  had, 
he  would  also  have  known  that  the  scene  is 
laid  at  Weimar,  not  atGbttingen;  and  that 
the  satire  is  almost  exclusively  directed 
against  a  portion  of  the  dramatic  literature  of 
his  country,  which  all  rational  admirers  must 
admit  to  be  indefensible.  The  scene  in  44  The 
Rovers,"  in  which  the  rival  heroines,  meeting 
for  the  first  time  at  an  inn,  swear  eternal 
friendship  and  embrace,  is  positively  a  feeble 
reflection  of  a  scene  in  Goethe's  44  Stella ; " 
and  no  anachronism  can  exceed  that  in 
Schiller's  44  Cabal  und  Liebe,"  when  Lady 
Milford,  after  declaring  herself  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  rebelled  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  is  horrified  on  finding  that 
the  jewels  sent  her  by  the  Grand  Duke  have 
been  purchased  by  the  sale  of  7000  of  liis 
subjects  to  be  employed  in  the  American 
war.* 

Amongst  the  prose  contributions  to  the 
M  Anti- Jacobin,"  there  is  one  in  which,  inde- 
pendently of  direct  evidence,  the  peculiar 
humor  of  Canning  is  discernible, — the  pre- 
tended report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Friends 
of  Freedom  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern. 
The  plan  was  evidently  suggested  by  Tickell's 
"  Anticipation,"  in  which  the  debate  on  the 
Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  was 
reported  beforehand  with  such  surprising 
foresight,  that  some  of  the  speakers,  who  were 
thus  forestalled,  declined  to  deliver  their 
meditated  orations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom, 

*  It  is  surprising  that  the  satirist's  attention  wa* 
not  attracted  to  the  scene  in  "  Stella  "  in  which 
one  of  the  heroines  describes  the  ropid  growth  of 
her  passion  to  its  object:  "  I  know  not  if  you  ob- 
served that  you  had  enchained  my  interest  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  first  meeting.  I  at  least 
soon  became  aware  that  your  eyes  sought  mine 
Ah,  Fernando,  then  my  uncle  brought  the  music, 
you  took  your  violin,  and,  as  you  played,  my  eyes 
rested  upon  you  free  from  care.  1  studied  every 
feature  of  your  face;  and,  during  an  unexpected 
pause,  you'fixed  your  eyes  upon— upon  me !  They 
met  mine!  Howl  blushed,  how  I  looked  away"! 
You  observed  it,  Fernando;  for  from  that  moment 
I  felt  that  you  looked  oftener  over  your  music- 
book,  often  played  out  of  rune,  to  the  "disturbance 
of  my  uncle.  Every  folso  note,  Fernando,  went 
to  my  heart.  It  tras  the  sweetest  confusiou  I  ever 
felt  in  my  life." 
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Erskine,  whose  habitual  egotism  could  hardly 
be  caricatured,  is  made  to  perorate  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Erskine  concluded  by  recapitulating, 
in  a  strain  of  agonizing  and'  impressive  elo- 
quence, the  several  more  prominent  heads  of 
his  speech : — He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a 
sailor,  and  had  a  son  at  Winchester  School- 
he  had  been  called  by  special  retainers,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  into  many  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country — travelling  chiefly 
in  post-chaises — he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  declare  that  his  poor  faculties  were  at  the 
service  of  his  country — of  the  free  and  en- 
lightened part  of  it  at  least— he  stood  here 
as  a  man — he  stood  in  the  eye,  indeed  in  the 
hand,  of  God — to  whom  (in  the  presence  of 
the  company  and  waiters),  he  solemnly  ap- 
pealed— he  was  of  noble,  perhaps,  Royal 
Blood — he  had  a  house  at  Hampstead — was 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and 
radical  Reform  —  his  pamphlet  had  gone 
through  thirty  editions  skipping  alternately 
the  odd  and  even  numbers — he  loved  the 
Constitution,  to  which  he  would  cling  and 
grapple — and  he  was  clothed  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  man's  nature — he  would  apply  to  the 
present  French  rulers  (particularly  Barraa 
and  Reubel)  the  words  of  the  poet : 

'  Bo  to  their  faults  a  little  blind  ; 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind, 
Let  nil  their  ways  bo  unconfined, 
And  clap  the  padlock  on  their  mind  ! ' 

And  for  these  reasons,  thanking  the  gentle- 
men who  had  done  him  the  honor  to  drink 
his  health,  he  should  propose  •  Merlin,  the 
late  MinUter  of  Justice,  arid  Trial  by 
Jury!'" 

A  long  speech  is  given  to  Mackintosh,  who, 
under  the 'name  of  Macfungus,  after  a  fervid 
sketch  of  the  Temple  of  Freedom  which  he 
proposes  to  construct  on  the  ruins  of  ancient 
establishments,  proceeds  with  kindling  ani- 


"  There  our  infants  shall  be  taught  to 
lisp  in  tender  accents  the  Revolutionary 
Hymn — there  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  and 
oak,  and  poplar,  and  vine,  and  olive,  and 
cypress,  and  ivy ;  with  violets  and  roses,  and 
daffodils  and  dandelions  in  our  hands,  we  will 
swear  respect  to  childhood,  and  manhood, 
and  old  age,  and  virginity,  and  womanhood, 
and  widowhood,  but,  above  all  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

•  •  ■  ■  • 

"  These  prospects,  fellow-citizens,  may 
possibly  be  deferred.  The  Machiavelism  of 
Governments  may  for  the  time  prevail,  and 
this  unnatural  and  execrable  contest  may  yet 
be  prolonged  ;  but  the  hour  if  not  far  distant ; 
Persecution  will  only  serve  to  accelerate  it, 


and  the  blood  of  patriotism  streaming  from 
the  severing  axe,  will  call  down  vengeance  on 
our  oppressor  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  I  expect 
the  contest,  and  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  hope 
I  shall  never  shrink,  nor  swerve,  nor  6tart 
aside,  wherever  duty  and  inclination  may 
place  me.  My  services,  my  life  itself  are  at 
your  disposal — whether  to  act  or  to  suffer,  I 
am  yours — with  Hampton  in  the  field,  or 
with  Sydney  on  the  Scaffold.  My  example 
may  be  more  useful  to  vou  than  my  talents : 
and  this  head  may  perhaps  serve  your  cause 
more  effectually,  if  placed  on  a  pole  upon 
Temple  Bar,  than  if  it  was  occupied  in  organ- 
ising your  committees,  in  preparing  your  rev- 
olutionary explosions,  and  conducting  your 
correspondence." 

The  wit  and  fun  of  these  imitations  ara 
undeniable ;  and  their  injustice  is  equally  so. 
Erskine,  with  all  his  egotism,  was  and  re- 
mains the  greatest  of  English  advocates.  He 
stemmed  and  turned  the  tide  which  threat- 
ened to  sweep  away  the  most  valued  of  our 
free  institutions  in  1794;  and  (we  say  with 
Lord  Brougham)  "  before  such  a  precious 
service  as  this,  well  may  the  lustre  of  states- 
men and  orators  grow  pale."  Mackintosh  was 
preeminently  distinguished  by  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  moderation  of  his  viewb ;  nor 
could  any  man  be  less  disposed  by  temper, 
habits,  or  pursuits  towards  revolutionary 
courses.  His  Lectures  on  "  The  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations  "  were  especially  directed 
against  the  new  morality  in  general,  and 
Godwins  "  Politicul  Justice  "  in  particular. 

At  a  long  subsequent  period  (1807,)  Canning, 
when  attacked  in  Parliament  for  his  share  in 
the  "  Anti- Jacobin,"  declared  that  "  he  felt  no 
shame  for  ita  character  or  principles,  nor  any 
other  sorrow  for  the  share  he  had  had  in  it, 
than  that  which  the  imperfection  of  his  pieces 
was  calculated  to  inspire."  Still,  it  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  inconveniences  of  a  connection 
with  the  press,  that  the  best  known  writers 
should  be  made  answerable  for  the  errors  of 
their  associates ;  and  the  license  of  the  "  Anti- 
Jacobin  "  gave  serious  and  well-founded 
offence  to  many  who  shared  its  opinions  and 
wished  well  to  its  professed  object.  In  Wil- 
berforce's  "  Diary  "  for  May  18, 1789,  we  find, 
"  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Pepper  Arden  came  in 
late  to  dinner.  I  attacked  Canning  on  inde- 
cency of  '  Anti-Jacobin.'  Coleridge,  in  his 
1  Biographia  Literaria 1  complains  bitterly  of 
the  calumnious  accounts  given  by  the  *  Anti- 
Jacobin  '  of  his  early  life,  and  asks  with 
reason, '  Is  it  surprising  that  many  good  men 
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remained  longer  than  perhaps  they  otherwise 
would  have  done,  adverse  to  a  party  which 
encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors 
of  such  atrocious  calumnies?  ' " 

Mr.  Edmonds  says  that  Pitt  got  frightened, 
and  that  the  publication  was  discontinued  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Prime-Minister.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Canning,  now  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Under-"Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  found  his  connec- 
tion with  it  embarrassing,  as  his  hopes  rose 
and  his  political  prospects  expanded.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  parliamentary 
career  can  ever  be  united  with  that  of  the 
daily  or  weekly  journalist,  without  compro- 
mising one  or  both.  At  all  events,  the  origi- 
nal 44  A nti- Jacobin  ■  closed  with  the  number 
containing  "  New  Morality,"  and  Canning  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  monthly  review  started 
under  the  same  name. 

During  the  Addington  administration,  his 
muse  was  more  than  ordinarily  fertile,  as  we 
had  recently  occasion  to  remark  in  commenting 
on  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends 
in  the  transactions  of  that  period.  Besides  the 
celebrated  song  of  "  The  Pilot  that  weathered 
the  Storm,"  composed  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Pitt  Club,  he  poured  forth  squib  after 
squib  against "  The  Doctor,"  interspersed  with 
an  occasional  hit  at  the  indifference,  real  or 
assumed,  of  Pitt.  The  extreme  eagerness 
displayed  by  Canning  for  the  restoration  of 
the  heaven-born  minister,  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendent tone  he  assumed  in  his  remonstrances 
with  his  chief,  may  be  learned  from  "  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Memoirs."  The  best  of  his 
satirical  effusions  against  Addington  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  called  44  The  Oracle,"  which  is 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a  letter  of 
June  14, 1803,  as  showing  a  disposition  to  go 
over  to  the  Government  side.  "  You  will  see 
that  *  The  Oracle  '  Philippizes,  and  probably 
for  the  same  reasons  that  produced  that  effect 
of  old."  Thev  are  reprinted  in  the "  Spirit 
of  the  Public  Journals"  for  1803  and  1804. 
As  this  has  become  a  scarce  and  not  easily 
accessible  compilation,  we  shall  extract  a 
portion  of  the  less  known  squibs  which  the 
concurrent  voices  of  contemporaries  assign  to 
Canning.  To  him  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
song : — 

"  How  blest,  how  firm  the  statesman  stands, 
(Him  no  low  intrigue  shall  move,) 
Circled  by  faithful  kindred  bands, 
And  propp'd  by  foud  fraternal  love  ! 


44  When  his  speeches  hobble  vilely, 

What 4  Hear  him*  ! '  burst  from  Brother  Hiley ; 
When  his  faltering  periods  lag, 
Hark  to  the  cheers  of  Brother  Brag !  " 

His  delicate  play  of  fancy  may  be  traced  ia 
the  concluding  lines  of  44  Good  Intentions  " : 

"  '  'Twcre  best,  no  doubt,  the  truth  to  tell, 
But  still,  good  soul,  he  means  so  well!  ' 
Others,  with  necromantic  skill, 
May  bend  men's  passions  to  their  will, 
Raise  with  dark  spells  the  tardy  loan, 
To  shake  the  vaunting  Consul's  throne  ; 
In  thee  no  magic  arts  surprise, 
No  tricks  to  cheat  our  wondering  eyes  ; 
On  thee  shall  no  suspicion  fall, 
Of  slight  of  hand,  or  cup  and  ball  ; 
E'en  foes  must  own  thv  spotless  fame, 
Un branded  with  a  conjurer's  name  ! 

Ne'er  shall  thv  virtuous  thoughts  conspire 
To  wrap  majestic  Thames  in  Jir'e  ! 

And  if  that  black  and  nitrous  grain, 
Which  strews  the  fields  with  thousands  slain. 
Slept  undiscovered  yet  in  earth — 
Thou  ne'er  hadst  eaus'd  the  monstrous  birth, 
Nor  aided  (such  thy  pure  intention) 
That  diabolical  invention  ! 

Hail  then— on  whom  our  State  is  leaning ! 
O  Minister  of  mildest  meaning  ! 
Blest  with  such  virtues  to  talk  big  on, 
With  such  a  head  (to  hang  a  wig  on). 
Head  of  wisdom — soul  of  condor — 
Happy  Britain's  guardiun  gander, 
To  rescue  from  th'  invading  Gaul 
•Her  4  commerce,  credit,  capital ! ' 
While  Rome's  great  goose  could  savo  alone 
One  Capitol— of  senseless  stone."' 


Was  it  possible  to  say  more  courteously  of 
a  statesman  that  he  was  no  conjuror,  and  that 
he  would  never  have  set  the  Thames  on  fire, 
nor  have  discovered  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, although  quite  competent  to  rival  the 
feathered  saviours  of  the  Capitol  ?  The  changes 
are  rung  on  the  Doctor  with  inexhaustible 
versatility,  as  in  the  happy  parody  of  Douglas  : 

44  My  name's  the  Doctor;  on  tho  Berkshire  hills 
My  father  purg'd  his  patients — a  wise  man  ; 
Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store, 
And  keep  his  eldest  son — myself — at  home. 
But  I  had  heard  of  politics,  and  long'd 
To  sit  within  tho  Commons'  House,  and  get 
A  place :  and  luck  gave  what  my  sire  de- 
nied." 

"Ridicule,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield, 
44  though  not  founded  upon  truth,  will  stick  for 
some  time,  and  if  thrown  by  a  skilful  hand, 
perhaps  for  ever."  Nicknames  are  serious 
matters,  even  in  a  grave  country  like  Eng- 
land. In  the  correspondence  of  the  time,  Ad- 
dington is  almost  invariably  mentioned  as  the 
Doctor;  and,  as  we  stated  in  a  recent  Num- 
ber, Lord  Holland  quotes  the  old  Lord  Liver- 
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pool  as  having  "justly  observed  that  Adding- 
ton  was  laughed  out  of  power  and  place  by 
the  beau  mondt."  Prior  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
what  old  Lord  Liverpool  must  have  meant  by 
the  beau  monde,  namely,  the  fine  gentlemen 
(including  the  leading  wits  and  orators)  who 
congregated  at  the  clubs  in  St  James's  Street, 
exercised  a  degree  of  influence  which  may 
sound  strange  to  politicians  of  our  day.  Yet 
a  far  more  powerful  and  better  sustained  fire 
than  was  brought  to  bear  on  Addington,  had 
been  directed  against  Pitt  by  the  wits  of  the 


As  Ions  as  the  light  shall  pour  into  theft 
windows, 

Where  Hustings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the 
Hindoos, 

My  name  shall  shine  bright,  as  my  ancestor'* 
shines, — 

Mine  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazon 'd  on 
signs." 

Useful  as  Canning's  talent  for  satire  had 
proved  to  -his  party,  it  tended  rather  to  retard 
than  accelerate  his  advancement  to  high 
office.  Thus  Lord  Malmesbury  (March  14, 
180")  writes : — "  He  is  unquestionably  very 


"  Rolliad,"  without  any  perceptible  effect ;  and  j  cIcver«  vcr)'  essential  to  Government,  but  he 
the  inherent  weakness  of  Addington's  govern- ' is  hardly  yet  a  statesman,  and  his  dangerous 


ment  from  its  formation,  sufficiently  explains 
its  fate,  quite  independently  of  the  laughter  it 
provoked. 

When  (May  7,  1804)  Pitt  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  resume  the  Premiership,  Canning  was 
one  of  the  first  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
intention,  and  had  his  choice  of  two  offices,  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary- 
ship of  War.  He  chose  the  former,  and  was 
thereby  led  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  de- 
fending Lord  Melville.  Whitbread,  in  mov- 
ing the  impeachment,  happened  to  let  fall 
some  expressions  which  struck  Canning  in  so 
ludicrous  a  light,  that  before  the  oration  was 
well  ended  he  had  completed  a  report  in 
rhyme. 

"  I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill ; 
I'm  like  a  young  prince  going  straight  up  a 
lull ; 

I'm  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said) — 
I'm  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 
If  you  ask  why  tho  hrst  of  July  1  remember 
Mo're  tlum  April,  or  May,  or  June,  or  No- 
vember ; 

'Twas  on  that  day,  my  lords,  with  truth  I 

assure  ye, 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery. 
On  that  day,  in  tho  morn,  he  began  brewing 
beer ; 

On  that  day,  too,  commene'd  his  connubiul 
career ; 

On  that  day  he  renew'd  and  he  issued  his 
bills  : 

On  that  day  ho  clear'd  out  all  tho  cash  from 
his  tills. 

On  that  day  too  he  died,  having  finish'd  his 
summing, 

And  the  angels  all  cried  hero's  old  Whitbread 
a-eoming. 

So  that  day  still  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh 
For  his  beer  with  an  *,  and  his  bier  with  an  i. 
Aud  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  weather, 
The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  all  together. 
So  long  as  the  beams  of  tins  house  shall  sup- 
port 

The  roof  which  o'crshades  thai  respectable 
court — 


habit  of  quizzing  (which  he  cannot  restrain) 
would  be  most  unpopular  in  any  department 
which  required  pliancy,  tact,  or  conciliatory 
behavior."  In  the  very  next  month  after  this 
was  written,  however,  Canning  was  made 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  adniims- 
tration  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Henceforth  his  contributions  to  the  presa 
became  less  frequent,  and  at  length  closed 
altogether,  except  when  he  was  tempted  by 
some  especially  congenial  topic.  lie  was  one 
of  the  three  or  four  persons  who  were  first 
consulted  about  the  institution  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review,"  suggested  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  widespread  and  dangerous 
influence  of  this  Journal.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Ellis,  dated  Nov.  2,  180S,  he  says  :— 
"  Canning  is,  I  have  good  reason  to  know, 
very  anxious  about  the  plan."  On  the  18th 
he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent : — *  Aa 
our  start  is  of  such  immense  consequence, 
don't  you  think  Mr.  Canning,  though  unques- 
tionably our  Atlas,  might  for  a  day  find  a 
Hercules  on  whom  to  devolve  the  burden  of 
the  globe,  while  he  writes  us  a  review  ?  I 
know  what  an  audacioua  request  this  is  ;  but 
suppose  he  should,  as  great  statesmen  some- 
times do,  take  a  political  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
absent  himself  from  a  large  ministerial  din- 
ner, which  might  give  it  him  in  good  earnest, 
— dine  at  three  on  a  chicken  and  pint  of  wine, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  at  least  one  good 
article.  Let  us  but  once  get  afloat,  and  our 
labor  is  not  worth  talking  of ;  but,  till  then, 
all  hands  must  work  hard."  * 

The  request  was  not  made,  or  not  granted, 
or  no  Hercules  could  be  found  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  globe  whilst  Atlas  was  com- 

*  Lockhart's  Lifo  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  voL  ii. 
p.  214. 
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posing  an  article  for  the  "  Quarterly."  But 
we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  two 
articles  on  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  his  Bullion 
Treatises,  which  appeared  in  the  numbers  for 
November,  1810,  and  February,  1811,  were 
the  joint  production  of  Canning  and  Frere ; 
and  it  was  understood  at  the  time  that  the 
popularity  of  an  article  headed  "  Mr.  Broug- 
ham— Education  Committee,"  which  appeared 
in  the  same  review  for  December,  1818,  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  additions  and  finishing 
touches  of  the  accomplished  statesman. 
This  article  was  professedly  by  Dr.  Monck, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  merely 
supplied  the  coarse  cloth  on  which  the  gold 
lace  and  spangles  were  to  be  sewn, — the  pud- 
ding for  the  reception  of  the  plums, — and 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  subsequently  tak- 
ing credit  for  the  wit.# 

The  articles  on  Sir  John  Sinclair  probably 
owed  much  of  their  success  to  the  popular 
impression  of  that  highly  respectable  and 
rather  laughable  personage.  They  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  art  of  "  abating  and  dis- 
solving pompous  gentlemen."  But  the  humor 
is  spun  out  to  tediousness ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  not  a  single  passage,  con- 
densed and  pointed  enough  for  quotation, 
could  be  selected  from  either  of  them.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  lighter  passages 
intersj)ersed  amongst  the  weighty  and  solid 
lucubrations  of  Dr.  Monck.  That,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  the  proposed  Commission  is 
quizzed  in  Canning's  peculiar  manner,  occu- 
pies more  than  a  page,  but  we  can  only  find 
room  for  the  concluding  sentences  : — 

"  It  is  even  affirmed,  we  know  not  how 
truly,  that  with  the  help  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  learned  institutor  had 
actually  constructed  the  statutes  of  his  foun- 
dation, in  that  language  of  which  his  late  re- 
searches have  made  him  so  absolute  a  master ; 
and  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  each  candidate  for 
a  fellowship,  and  by  each  fellow  on  his  admis- 
sion, ran  in  something  like  the  following 

*  In  his  third  letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton, 
Sydney  Smith  says: — "I  was  afraid  the  bishop 
■would  uttribute  my  promotion  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  but  upon"  the  snbject  of  promotion  by 
reviews  he  preserves  nn  impenetrable  silence.  If 
my  excellent  patron,  Karl  Grey,  had  any  reasons 
of  this  kitid,  lie  may  at  least  be  sure  that  the  re- 
views commonly  attributed  to  me  were  reallv 
written  by  me.  I  should  have  considered  myself 
as  the  lowest  of  created  beings  to  have  disguised 
myself  in  another  man's  wit  and  sense,  and  to 
have  received  a  reward  to  which  I  was  not  en- 
titled." The  late  Mr.  Croker  laid  claim  to  the 
credit  of  having  aided  Canning  in  polishing  and 
pointing  this  article. 


terms  :  the  first,  Se  nunquam  duo  rel  plura 
Brevia  intra  Diaxnium  accrpisse ;  the  second, 
of  a  more  awful  import,  Se  nullas  prorxus 
habere  possexsiones  prctierquam  unam  Pur- 
puream  Daggam  flaccesccntem  omnino  in- 
anitatis  causd." 

The  last  of  Canning's  political  squibs  that 
has  fallen  in  our  way,  is  the  following : 

"Letter  from  a  Cambridge  tutor  to  hit  former  pupil, 
become  a  Member  of  Parliament :  tcritten  in  the 
year  (1824)  in  which  the  Jiit/ht  f/onorabl* 
Frederick  Holn nson,  Chancel 'I 'or  of  the  Exchequer, 
repealed  half  the  Duty  on  Sealtorne  coals  im- 
ported into  the  Port  of  London. 

"  Yes  I  fallen  on  times  of  wickedness  and  woe, 
Wo  have  a  Popish  ministrv,  you  know  ! 
Prepared  to  light,  I  humbly  do  conceive, 
New  fires  in  Smithfield,  with  Dick  Martin's 
leave. 

Cannitfg  for  this  with  Robinson  conspires, — 
The  victim,  this  provides, — and  that,  the  fires. 
Already  they,  with  purpose  ill-concealed, 
The  tax  on  coals  have  partially  repealed  ; 
While  Huskisson,  with  computation  keen, 
Can  tell  how  many  pecks  will  burn  a  dean. 
Yes!  dcaus  shall  burn!  and  at  the  fuueral 
pyre, 

With  eyes  averted  from  the  unhallowed  fire- 
Irreverent  posture  ! — Harrow  by  shall  stand, 
And  hold  his  coat  flaps  up,  with  cither  hand." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  very 
clever  squibs  collected  in  "  The  New  Whig 
Guide,"  are  by  Canning,  but  he  has  been 
traditionally  credited  with  the  parody  of 
Moore's  beautiful  song,  "  Believe  me,  if  all 
those  endearing  young  charms ;  "  the  gentle- 
man addressed  being  a  distinguished  com- 
moner, afterwards  ennobled,  who  was  far  from 
meriting  the  character  thereby  fastened  on 
him : 

"  Believe  me,  if  all  those  ridiculous  airs, 
Which  you  practice  so  pretty  to-day, 
Should  vanish  by  age  ajd  your  well-twisted 
hairs, 

Like  my  own,  be  both  scanty  and  grey : 

"  Thou  would'st  still  bo  a  goose,  as  a  goose 
thou  hast  been, 
Though  a  fop  and  a  fribble  no  more, 
Aud  the  world  that  lias  laughed  at  the  fool  of 
eighteen, 

Would  laugh  at  tho  fool  of  threescore. 

"  'Tis  not  whilst  you  wear  that  short  coat  of 
Light  brown, 
Tight  breeches  and  neckcloth  so  full, 
That  the  absolute  void  of  a  mind  can  be 
shown, 

Which  time  will  but  render  more  dull. 

"  Oh,  the  fool  that  is  truly  so,  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  fools  on  to  the  close, 
As  P  *  *  *  leaves  tho  debate  when  he  sits, 
Just  as  dark  as  it  was  when  he  rose." 

Most  of  the  families  with  whom  Canning 
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lived  on  terras  of  cordial  intimacy  have  re- 
tained one  or  more  specimens  of  his  occa- 
sional verses.  These  playful  lines  were  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Leigh  on  her  wedding-day, 
apropos  of  a  present  from  her  to  him  of  a 
piece  of  stuff  to  be  made  into  a  pair  of  shoot- 
ing breeches : 

"  While  all  to  this  auspicious  day, 
Well  pleased  their  grateful  homage  pay, 
And  sweetly  smile,  and  softly  say 
A  thousand  pretty  speeches  ; 

"  My  muse  shall  touch  her  tuneful  strings, 
Nor  scorn  the  lay  her  duty  brings, 
Tho'  humble  bo  the  themo  she  sings — 
A  pair  of  shooting-breeches. 

"  Soon  shall  the  tailor's  subtle  art 
Huve  fashioned  them  in  every  part- 
Have  mndc  them  tight  and  spruce  and  smart, 
With  twenty  thousand  stitches. 

"  Mark  then  the  moral  of  my  song, 
Oh !  may  your  loves  but  prove  as  strong, 
And  wear  as  well,  and  last  as  long, 

As  these  my  shooting- breeches. 

"  And  when  to  ease  this  load  of  life, 
Of  private  care  and  public  strife, 
My  lot  shall  give  to  me  a  wife, 
I  ask  not  rank  or  riches. 

"  Temper,  like  thine,  alone  I  pray, 
Temper,  like  thine,  serenely  gay, 
Inclined,  like  thee,  to  give  away, 

Not  wear  herself— the  breeches  1  " 

The  best  of  his  verses  of  the  serious  and 
pathetic  kind  are  the  epitaph  to  his  son,  who 
died  in  1820  : 

"  Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpcach'd 

decrees, 

Which  made  that  shorten'd  span  one  long 

disease, 

Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope; 
Meek  resignation  ;  pious  charity  : 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  "the  world  for 
thee, 

Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery 

snare, 

Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless 

by, 

And  lix'd  on  heaven  thine  unrc verted  eye  1 


"  Oh  !  mark'd  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the 
skies ! 

In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom, 
wise  ! 

As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  ! 
Simple  as  unwean'd  infancy,  and  pure ! 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  clay, 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  waslid 
away !) 

Bv  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  opprcss'd, 
Mount,  sinloss  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest ! 
While  I,  reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom, 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb." 

It  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing to  trace  the  influence  of  Canning's  literary 
taste  and  talants,  with  their  peculiar  cultiva- 
tion and  application,  upon  his  orator)'.  To 
his  confirmed  habit  of  quixzing  might  be 
owing  that  quality  of  his  speeches  which  led 
to  their  being  occasionally  mentioned  as  mere 
effusions  of  questionable  facetiousness ;  whilst 
to  the  glowing  fancy  which  gave  birth  to  the 
graceful  poetry  reproduced  in  these  pages, 
might  be  traced  those  ornate  specimens  of  hi* 
eloquence  which  have  caused  him  to  be  by 
many  inconsiderately  set  down  as  a  rhetori- 
cian. Mre  refer,  for  humor  to  the  speech  on 
the  Indemnity  Bill,  in  which  occurs  the  un- 
lucky allusion  to  the  "  revered  and  ruptured 
Ogden  ;  "  for  imagination  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, to  the  description  of  the  ships  in 
Plymouth  harbor;  to  the  comparison  of  Pitt's 
mistaken  worshippers  to  savages  who  only 
adore  the  sun  when  under  an  eclipse ;  and  to 
the  ine  illustration  of  the  old  continental 
system  recovering  after  the  revolutionary 
deluge,  as  "  the  spires  and  turrets  of  ancient 
establishments  beginning  to  reappear  al>ove 
the  subsiding  waves."  Yet,  surely  even  the 
chastest  and  severest  school  must  admit  that 
fancy  and  humor  add  point  and  strength  to 
knowledge  and  truth.  Nor,  looking  to  modern 
examples,  will  it  be  denied,  that  literary  ac- 
quirements and  accomplishments  may  form 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  a  parliamentary 
reputation,  and  indefinitely  exalt  the  vocation 
and  character  of  statesmanship. 


CHANGE. 

Of  chance  or  change,  oh  let  no  man  complain, 
Else  shall  he  never,  never  cease  to  wail ; 

For,  from  the  imperial  dome,  to  where  tho  swain 
Bears  tho  lone  cottage  in  the  silent  dale, 
All  feel  die  assaults  of  fortune's  fickle  gale ; 


Art,  empire,  earth  itself,  to  change  are  doomed ; 
Earthquakes  have  raised  to  heaven  tho  humble 
vale, 

And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entotnl>cd, 
And  where  the  Atlantic  rolls,"  wide  continents 
havo  bloomed.  —lieattie. 
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The  Augustan  Age  of  England  boasted  a 
wealth  of  learning  unequalled  by  any  preced- 
ing or  subsequent  epoch  in  the  History  of 
Letters.  Shakspeare,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  heroes  and  mighty  men,  and  such  grand 
individual  instances  of  intellectual  life, — such 
a  concentration  of  wit  and  genius,  may  be 
truly  styled  .the  representative  man  of  the 
birth-time  of  modern  letters.  It  was  the  ad- 
vent of  most  of  our  great  poets,  as  well  as  of 
the  interpreters  of  science  and  sn,  and  the 
magnates  in  Theology.  Ben  Jonson,  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  the  age,  remarked  that 
*  Good  men  are  the  stars  of  the  world."  One 
of  these  stars,  Owen  Feltham,  justly  observes 
that  "  the  acts  of  our  famous  predecessors  are 
beacons  set  upon  hills  to  summon  us  to  the 
defence  of  virtue."  And  as  in  time  of  danger, 
it  is  our  anxious  duty  to  watch  their  "  kjndling 
fires,"  so  it  must  ever  be  profitable  to  note  the 
lives,  the  actions  and  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
and  good  who  have  passed  away. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  hum  of  Babel  did 
not  reach  to  the  scholar's  hermitage.  "  When 
all  is  still  and  quiet  in  a  man,"  is  the  beauti- 
ful remark  of  Norris  of  Bemerton,  u  then  will 
God  speak  to  him  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
in  that  calm  and  silence  of  the  passions,  the 
Divine  voice  will  be  heard."  These  ancient 
sages  lived  in  an  age  of  retirement  and  devo- 
tion to  study — we  live  in  one  of  commerce  and 
tumult.  Let  us  then  sometimes  seek  to  retire 
from  the  thronged  thoroughfares  of  life  at 
eventide,  to  muse  over  their  suggestive  lives 
and  pages. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  delightful  life- 
story  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  masterly  dis- 
courses are  to  this  day  as  eloquent  with  the 
finest  poetry,  piety  and  beauty  as  ever, — and 
with  the  lives  of  good  old  Bishop  Hall,  South, 
Barrow  and  Leighton,  as  well  as  that  notable 
worthy  doctor,  John  Donne,  whose  studious 
toils,  domestic  trials  and  infelicities,  and  pa- 
tient meekness,  have  excited  by  turns  our 
sympathy,  our  reverence  and  our  love.  There 
are  one  or  two  others,  contemporaries  with 
the  forementioned,  about  whose  personal  his- 
tory we  are  not  so  generally  familiar — such  as 
Thomas  Fuller,  Jeremy  Collier,  Owen  Fel- 
tham and  Arthur  Warwick.  A  little  volume 
comprising  a  selection  of  the  golden  sentences 
of  some  of  these  good  men  of  the  olden  time, 
having  recently  met  our  eye,  we  were  induced 
to  h,unt  up  a  few  facts  regarding  their  per- 


sonal  history.  Such  memoranda,  however 
fragmentary,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the 
modern  reader ;  for  we  owe  too  much  to  their 
diligent  study  and  exemplary  piety  to  forget 
the  obligation.  The  compiler  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to  *  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  thinking 
and  religious  persons,  for  the  good  service  he 
has  rendered,  in  bringing  to  light  the  almost 
forgotten  treasures  of  wisdom  and  piety  which 
these  eminent  men  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to 
their  successors  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life. 

Choi6e*  extracts  have  been  compared  to 
burning  glasses,  whose  collected  rays  point 
with  warmth  and  quickness  upon  the  reader's 
heart  This  little  volume  partakes  of  this 
character,  and  will  be  found  singularly  adapted 
to  produce  this  effect  It  is  a  compilation, 
judiciously  made,  of  the  aphorisms  of  Francis 
Quarles,  whose  44  Enchiridion  "  first  appeared 
in  1641,  of  wlu'ch  an  eminent  critic  (Headley) 
thus  writes, — "  If  this  little  work  had  been 
written  at  Rome  or  Athens,  its  author  would 
have  been  classed  among  the  wise  men  of  his 
country."  Quarles,  more  generally  known  by 
his  "  Emblems,  moral  and  divine,"  was  born 
1592,  and  died  in  1644,  aged  52  years,  having 
passed  an  active  and  well-spent  life.  The 
charm  of  his  conversation  was  such  that  it  was 
quaintly  said  to  distil  pleasure,  knowledge  and 
virtue  to  all  who  shared  his  acquaintance. 
His  prayers  and  meditations  form  a  lusting 
monument  of  his  fervid  piety.  He  was  char- 
acterized as  M  a  man  of  athletic  habit  of  mind, 
braced  into  more  than  Common  vigor  by 
healthful  and  ennobling  studies,  and  a  pure 
and  virtuous  life.  No  man  had  a  more  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  beauty  of  style."  Quarles 
was  not  only  a  fruitful  author,  he  was  also  a 
learned  and  laborious  student,  and  while  sec- 
retary to  Archbishop  Usher,  contributed 
materially  to  promote  the  progress  of  his  the- 
ological researches.  44  The  Retrospective  lie- 
view'1 — no  mean  authority, — pronounces  his 
Enchiridion  44  the  best  collection  of  maxims  in 
the  English  language."  Its  high  merit  and 
value  consists  not  merely  in  the  discernment 
and  knowledge  of  mankind  which  it  evinces, 
the  sterling  character  of  its  matter,  or  the 
compactness  of  its  style ;  Quarles  had  always 
something  higher  in  view  than  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  his  own  ingenuity,  or  the  intellectual 
gratification  of  his  readers.   His  maxims  fully 

*  Pearls  of  Thought:  Religious  and  Philosophi- 
cal, Gathered  from  Old  Authors.  New  York, 
Stanford  &  Deliver. 
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energetic  pen,  the  Revolution  and  its  abettors.  '  most  remarkable  works  in  the  language,) 
He  published  his  Essays  in  the  year  1697,  evinces  his  varied  powers  of  learning,  sagacity, 
and  died  in  1726.    His  entire  writings  num-  j  pathos  and  overflowing  wit,  imagination,  and 

humor. 

Here  then,  we  reluctantly  stay  our  pen,  for 
prisoned  in  Newgate  for  writing  in  favor  of  |  who  does  not  delight  to  snatch  an  hour  from 
James  II.    He  attended  Sir  John  Friend  the  busy  present  and  devote  it  to  communing 


ber  about  36  Volumes.  At  the  Revolution 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  and  was  im- 


and  Sir  William  Perkins,  when  they  were 
executed  for  the  "  assassination  plot"  Two 


with  the  noble  intellects  of  the  past,  whose 
words  were  as  gold,  whose  thoughts  were  as 
non-juring  clergymen  who  accompanied  him  pearls.  As  the  only  legacy  those  mighty 
on  this  occasion,  were  arrested,  but  Collier  {  minds  had  to  leave  succeeding  ages  were 
escaped,  and  lay  hidden  until  the  affair  had  ;  these  treasures  of  their  genius,  this  collection 
blown  over,  when  he  again  made  his  appear- 1  of  them  should  be  welcomed  with  grateful 
ance,  and  published  his  "  Essays  "—a  work  !  and  affectionate  regard,  and  cherished  as 
which  obtained  him  considerable  reputation.  | 
His  « Ecclesiastical  History"  (one  of  the! 


lares  and  penates  near  each  household  fire. 

Philomath. 


Mr.  Spurgeon. — Every  available  seat  is 
taken  long  before  the  service  commences.  The 
attendants  on  Mr.  Spurgcon's  regular  ministry 
mav  he  diseovered  without  much  trouble.  They 
look  devout,  but  not  intellectual ;  bring  with 
them  books,  (Bibles  and  hymn-books,)  and 
usually  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  front 
scats,  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  Many  fashiona- 
ble visitors  are  to  be  seen  in  the  reserved  stalls 
on  the  right  hand  siile  of  the  first  gallery,  and 
a  "  mixed  multitude  "  eagerly  take  every  place 
where  standing  room  is  to  be  obtained.  Dur- 
ing the  period  occupied  in  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  service — and  this  is  a  long  one, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  go  very  early — the  whole 
congregation,  save  the  regular  hearers,  conduct 
themselves  as  though  they  considered  the  whole 
arrangements  as  got  up  for  their  amusement ; 
there  is  none  of  that  serious,  reserved,  and  de- 
vout air  which  wo  expect  to  see,  and  generally 
do  sec,  at  church ;  some  have  books  evidently 
neither  Bibles,  prayer-books,  nor  hymn-books. 
Newspapers  are  not  unknown;  conversation 
goes  on  freely,  and  by  no  means  in  a  subdued 
tone  ;  and,  in  short,  every  mode  of  filling  up 
the  intervening  time  between  being  comfortably 
settled  in  a  stall  and  the  commencement  of  the 
service  seems  lawful  and  expedient,  provided  it 
be  not  too  noisy. 

At  a  few  minutes  beyond  half-past  ten  Mr. 
Spurgcon  takes  his  place  in  a  large  and  wide 
pulpit,  and  the  whole  assembly  is  hushed  into 
silence.  Rather  short  in  stature,  and  too  much 
inclined  to  obesity  to  bo  graceful,  the  preacher 
is  a  man  pleasant  to  look  upon.  His  complex- 
ion is  clear  and  healthy  ;  his  hair  black,  and  ly- 
ing in  fine,  massy  flakes  over  a  well-formed 
head  ;  and  it  is  at  once  easy  to  see  that  the  best 
portraits  of  him  are  far  from  doing  him  justice, 
and  that  the  great  majority  are  mere  caricatures. 
His  voice  is  peculiarly  line,  at  once  sweet  and 
powerful,  and  ennabling  him,  without  any  ap- 
parent exertion,  to  fill  every  part  of  the  vast 


hall  in  which  he  preaches.  It  is  susceptible  of 
much  modulation,  and  is  managed  with  con- 
summate skill.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  en- 
dowment lies  no  small  part  of  Mr.  Spurgcon's 
means  of  success.  The  only  objection  to  be 
made  is  an  occasional  provinciality  of  accent, 
but  by  no  means  sufficiently  marked  to  be  offen- 
sive. *         *         *  * 

The  seimon  is  usually  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  duration,  and  its  composition  can 
be  judged  of  as  well  bv  the  printed  copy  as  by 
hearing  it  delivered.  There  is  no  great  "amount 
of  action  ;  the  preacher  seems  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed, does  not  shout,  nor  whiue,  nor  strain  his 
voice,  but  speaks  like  one  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  far  too  much  occupied  by  the  matter  to  bo 
thinking  much  about  the  manner  of  his  dis- 
course.— Preachers  and  Preaching. 


Lvra  Germaxica. —  Second  Series.  The 
Christian  Life.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Catherine  Winkworth. — Tho  second  series 
of  German  hymns  are  broadly  arranged  into 
three  classes,  the  first  referring  to  holy  seasons 
— Advent  Christmas ;  the  second  to  the  services 
of  the  Church,  as  Baptism ,  the  third  are  called 
the  "  Inner  Life,"  and  relate  to  individual  emo- 
tion or  feeling,  as  penitence.  Some  of  tho  com- 
positions pass  from  the  hymn — a  short  lyric 
designed  for  public  worship,  to  the  religions  po- 
em ;  many  of  them  indeed  arc  rather  prolonged 
for  singing.  In  a  poetical  point  of  view  they 
do  not  diner  from  most  other  collections  of  sa- 
cred verso ;  the  accomplished  translator  has 
doubtless  preserved  the  sentiment  as  she  has  re- 
tained tho  metres.  Some  of  these  are  not  well 
adapted  to  the  English  language  ;  but  it  is  the 
intension  of  the  publishers  to  bring  out  an  edi- 
tion with  "  some  of  the  fine  old  German  chor- 
ales," and  the  words  must  necessarily  follow 
the  music— Spectator. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LOCAL  TALES.* 

It  would  be  well  if  more  of  our  living 
novelists  would  turn  their  attention  to  local 
tales.  By  this  expression  we  mean  tales 
which  embody  the  peculiarities  of  different 
sections  of  our  countrymen,  and  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  local  traditions  and  curious 
customs  which  still  exist  in  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  these  islands — those  happy  regions 
which  have  not  yet  become  smoothed  down 
io  the  dull  commonplace  uniformity  of  en- 
lightened civilization  to  which  railways,  rural ! 
libraries,  and  Government  education  are 
rapidly  bringing  us  all.  We  want  people  to 
do  for  Norfolk,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  what 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  for  the  Highlanders 
and  Dickens  for  the  Cockneys.  We  should 
be  glad  to  read  something  which  treats  of  the 
inhabitants  of  worlds  outside  the  three  favorite 
spheres  of  modern  writers  of  fiction — the 
religious  world,  the  fashionable  world,  and 
the  demi-monde.  We  arc  tired  to  death  of 
evangelical  curates  and  heavenly-minded 
peers'  daughters,  and  we  are  sceptical  in  the 
matter  of  Jesuit  plots.  We  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  duchess's 
boudoir  and  the  statesman's  cabinet,  and  con- 
fess to  being  bored  with  graphic  pictures  of 
the  crime  de  la  crime  drawn  by  their  footman. 
As  to  the  Traviata  and  her  interesting  sister- 
hood, we  have  been  so  surfeited  with  them 
that  we  should  turn  with  a  sigh  of  relief  from 
their  heartrending  adventures  to  the  prosiest 
life  of  the  ugliest  and  most  virtuous  of  maids 
of  all  work.  Angels  without  characters  have 
become  in  print,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a 
"  great  social  evil,"  and  it  is  quite  time  they 
were  put  down. 

Miss  Bronte  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  are  eminent 
examples  of  the  value  and  success  given  by 
good  local  coloring.  Who  does  not  feel  that 
half  the  deep  interest  of  Jane  Eyre  is  due  to 
tbe  faithful  pictures  it  contains  of  the  stern, 
earnest  Yorkshire  folk,  strong  alike  in  their 
virtues  and  their  crimes  ?  Mary  Barton,  in 
the  same  way,  owed  at  least  as  much  of  its 
fame  to  the  Lancashire  peculiarities,  and  the 
new,  strange  revelations  of  factory  life  and 
factory  miseries,  as  to  its  thrilling  story.  One 
reason,  we  believe,  that  this  kind  of  story  is 
comparatively  so  rare  among  us  is  that  it 

*  The  CrutUst  Wrong  of  AH  By  the  Author 
of  "  Margaret ;  or,  Prejudice  at  Home,"  &c.  Lou- 
don: Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1858. 
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requires  far  more  time  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  the  common  run  of  novel  writers 
can  or  will  give  to  their  works.  To  make  it 
at  all  effective,  it  must  be  painted  with  some- 
thing of  Dutch  or  pre-Raphaelite  minuteness 
of  detail.  The  characters  of  the  piece,  too, 
must  be  portraits,  not  lay  figures;  for  no 
amount  of  rich  draperies  carelessly  "  thrown 
in,"  or  masses  of  light  and  shade,  will  make 
the  picture  in  the  least  endurable. 

The  book  now  before  us  has  a  certain 
amount  of  this  description  of  merit.  It  con- 
!  tains  some  good  sketches  of  Lincolnshire 
coast  scenery,  and  of  those  who  live  there. 
The  good  former  Wyecombe  and  his  family 
are  described  with  considerable  power,  espe- 
cially the  eldest  and  youngest  members  of  it. 
The  slow,  kindly,  frue,  clownish  George  is  a 
very  good  sketch  in  its  way.  We  know  the 
man  perfectly,  with  his  heavy  step,  broad 
good-humored  face,  his  hearty  admiration  of 
clever  book-learned  foik,"  and  his  dislike  of 
"  uppishness."  "  Wild  Kate,"  too,  is  a  fair 
representation  of  a  rustic  romp  and  family 
pet,  and  there  is  considerable  humor  in  some 
of  her  sallies.  These  are  both  far  better  than 
the  more  ambitious  pictures  that  the  book 
contains.  Walter,  the  genius,  is  a  failure. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Forster,  though  well 
conceived,  is  not  powerfully  executed.  How- 
ever, we  are  bound  to  esteem  it  a  promising 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  conqueror  of  maiden 
hearts  is  presented,  not  in  the  mail  of  the 
knight  of  chivalry,  or  as  the  young  rake  of 
the  past  generation,  but  in  the  guise  of  the 
popular  lecturer  and  the  successful  author. 

As  to  the  plot,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
artistic. A  certain  Teresa  is  seduced,  under 
color  of  a  false  marriage,  by  a  young  man  of 
rank.  When  she  finds  out  she  is  not  really 
his  wife,  she  very  properly  leaves  him,  and 
gives  her  infant  daughter  to  her  sister,  Farmer 
Wyecombe's  wife,  to  bring  up  as  one  of  her 
own  children.  The  secret  is  so  well  kept 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
the  young  Wyecombes  are  quite  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  one  among  them  is  cousin,  and 
not  sister,  to  the  others.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  ninety  pages,  Mrs.  Wyecombe  dies,  and 
her  husband  sends  for  his  sister-in-law  Teresa 
to  take  care  of  him  and  his  children.  She 
obeys  his  summons.  On  h.  r  arrival,  she  finds 
a  Air.  Forster  there,  staying  with  the  family. 
This  man  appears  to  be  not  only  very  intimate 
with  them  all,  but  in  love  with  Teresa,  the 
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eldest  daughter.  Mr.  Wyecombe  knows  noth-  [ 
ing  of  him,  except  that  he  is  44  hook-learned," 
a  popular  lecturer,  and  that  he  was  kind  to 
himself  when  he  was  taken  ill  at  an  inn  at 
York.  Aunt  Teresa  Ruspects  the  gentleman's 
truth : 

"  Against  this  man,  this  consummate  actor, 
of  whom  she  understood  little  except  that 
whatever  character  he  assumed  was  not  gen- 
uine, Aunt  Teresa  determinedly  set  herself. 
Coming  forth  again  into  the  world  as  out  of 
the  tomb  of  her  own  blighted  youth,  with  a 
fresh  remembrance  of  its  sad  mistakes  and 
failures  about  her,  she  devoted  her  whole  soul 
to  the  task  of  rescuing  her  sister's  child  from 
a  like  fate.  After  pondering  a  little  over  the 
matter,  and  still  shrinking  from  the  idea  of 
appealing  to  Mr.  Wyecombe,  she  resolved  to 
communicate  with  Teresa  herself." 

The  sequel  proves  her  quick  insight.  He 
wins  young  Teresa's  heart  without  giving  her 
his  own,  and  leaves  her  to  wear  the  willow. 
The  scene  of  the  family  council  after  his 
abrupt  departure  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book.    We  quote  a  part  of  it : 

"*  Eh,  but  we  shall  feel  lonesome  like  now 
Mr.  Forster's  gone,"  she  said,  while  laying 
the  cloth.  "  I  nubbut  heard  on  it  fro'  John 
an  hour  sin' ;  it  gave  me  such  a  turn.' 

" «  Gone !  where  ? '  gasped  Teresa,  her  white 
face  growing  whiter. 

"'lie  went  wi' t'  mister  afore  daylight.  I 
thou't  you  know'd  all  about  it.    He's  ta'en  his 

Fortmantel,  an'  he'll  no  be  back  yet  awhile, 
think  he  mought  'a'  said  good-bye  to  a 
body.' 

"  Yes,  Bessy,  and  to  a  soul !  Teresa  stood 
rigidly  still  for  an  instant,  but  she  immediately 
resumed  command  over  herself. 

«'  *  He  went  with  my  father,  you  say.  Well, 
we  shall  soon  hear  all  about  it.' 

"Aunt  Teresa  made  no  comment.  She 
was  glad  to  see  how  readily  her  niece  could 
at  least  assert  her  self-respect.  It  excited 
her  admiration  to  see  how  steadily  and  well 
she  l>ore  the  subsequent  astonishment,  and 
displeasure,  and  animadversions  of  all  the 
rest. 

"  4  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  he's  quite 
gone,  do  you?'  asked  Kate.  'Gone!  and 
you  don't  know  when  he's  coming  back  ? 
The  bad,  disagreeable  man  !  and  see,  Aunt 
Teresa,  1  was  just  netting  a  purse  for  him,  for 
I'd  been  giving  it  him  well,  and  I  thought  I'd 
make  it  all  up  if  he  behaved  himself  better. 
Weill  I  say  it's  a  good  shut:  I  hope  he'll 
never  come  here  again.' 

44  Kate  began  to  cry  notwithstanding. 

" '  Don't  howl  like  that,' said  Walter;  «  you 
make  my  head  ache.    Mr.  Forster  is  a  mag-  j 
nificent  scamp.    I've  been  thinkintr  so  a  Ion*  I 


time,  I  could  tell  you  many  things  I've  heard 
of  him  that  I  don't  like.' 

"  '  You  keep  your  many  things  to  yourself, 
sir,'  said  Kate,  sharply,  and  still  sobbing. 
'  The  idea  of  beginning  to  tell  tales  of  the 
poor  man  directly  his  back's  turned  !  I'd  be 
ashamed  to  do  that ;  but  if  he  ever  comes 
back,  he'll  catch  it,  I  can  tell  him  ! ' 

"  •  It  seems  very  unkind,'  said  Edith,  not 
venturing  to  glance  towards  Teresa ;  1  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  explain  himself.' 

"  Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  he  had  departed  for  good. 
Every  thing  belonging  to  him  that  used  to  be 
about  his  room  was  gone.  Teresa  applied 
herself  to  her  usual  avocations  with  a  wonder- 
ful outward  serenity.  She  did  not  even  avoid 
the  talkers.  At  noon,  George  unexpectedly 
walked  in.  He  and  Tom  Slater  were  riding 
over  to  Thorsby  feast,  and  they  had  called  to 
ask  Mr.  Forster  to  accompany  them.  George 
looked  astounded  when  he  heard  the  news. 

" 1  Well,  you  do  surprise  me,'  he  said. 
*  And  he  didn't  say  good-bye,  and  left  no 
message?  That's  odd,  now,  aint  it?  But 
he  was  a  queer  chap.  I  hope  nothing  bad's 
happened  to  him,  for  I  did  real  like  him,  I'm 
sure.  I  say,  Tom ! '  shouting  at  the  ton  of 
his  voice  at  the  inner  door;  'come  nere, 
Tom!' 

"  Tom  Slater  dismounted  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a  middle-sized  young 
man,  with  very  light  hair,  and  a  rather  sheep- 
ish cast  of  countenance.  He  greeted  those 
assembled  awkwardly,  and  cast  a  bashful  look 
towards  Teresa  while  twisting  his  hat  between 
his  fingers. 

" '  Here's  the  rummest  go,  Tom,'  said 
George ;  4  Forster's  off  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing, without  saying  by  your  leave  to  one  of 
'em.' 

" 4  That's  not  behaving  handsome,  though,' 
said  Tom  Slater. 

44  4  Well,  I  wouldn't  have  gone  and  said 
that  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everybody  !  "exclaimed 
Kate.  4  And  it's  not  true.  Father  went 
with  him.  When  he  comes  home  we  shall 
hear  all  about  it.' 

44  But  the  mischief  was  done.  Tom  Slater 
was  quite  prepared  to  give  George's  version 
of  the  affair  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 

" 4 1  don't  mind  having  a  glass  of  ale ;  Tom, 
what  do  you  sav  ? '  asked  George. 

44  4  I've  no  objections,'  said  Tom  Slater. 

44  4  Then  sit  down  a  bit— here,  Tom.  Don't 
you  give  yourself  a  morsel  of  trouble,  aunt. 
Edith,  love,  tell  Bessy  to  draw  us  a  pitcher. 
WeM,  Tin  real  sorry,  I  can  tell  you.  Walter, 
lad,  thou'lt  miss  him  as  much  as  anybody.' 

41 4 1  can  get  on  very  well  without  him,*  said 
Walter.  4  I've  done  that  a  long  time,  for  he 
got  tired  of  helping  me.' 

44  4  Well,  but  he  helped  you  a  good  bit,  say 
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that  for  him,  with  your  Latin,  now.  Dear, 
dear,  what  a  chap  he  was  for  Latin,  to  be 
sure ! ' 

44  *  He  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,'  said  Wal- 
ter, '  but  he  had  the  soul  of  a  pedant.  As  a 
critic  he  was  good  for  nothing. 

" 4  Well  I  uon't  know  about  the  critic,'  said 
George,  pouring  out  the  ale,  and  handing  a 
glass  to  Tom  Slater.    'What  is  it?'  ' 

44  Walter  looked  supreme  disdain. 

44 '  Oh,  you  numskull,  George,'  said  Kate 
laughing.  1  It  means  telling  Walter  to  throw 
all  his  tales  and  verses  behind  the  fire !' 

44  *  You'd  better  mind  what  you're  saying, 
Kate  '  said  Walter  fiercely. 

44 1  And  a  real  shame,'  said  Tom  Slater,  hav- 
ing drank  to  all  round,  especially  wishing 
luck  to  himself  and  George.  'Walter's 
verses  struck  me  all  of  a  heap  mam's  the 
time ;  and  they  wouldn't  have  done  that  if 
they  hadn't  been  good,  you  know.' 

44 4  Don't  vou  flatter  Walter  by  being  too 
sure  of  that,'  said  Kate." 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Wyecombe 
follows  his  wife  to  the  grave,  and  his  children 
are  left,  in  straightened  circumstances.  *  At 
this  juncture  44  Aunt  Teresa  H  discovers  that 
their  landlord  is  Lord  Alton,  her  former 
lover,  who  has  become  a  great  statesman  and 
diplomatist  in  the  meanwhile,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  character.  She 
determines  to  seek  him  out,  and  extract  from 
his  bygone  love  some  benefit  for  her  nephews 
and  nieces.  lie,  very  much  afraid  that  Lady 
Alton  should  find  out  any  thing  of  his  youth- 
ful indiscretion,  grants,  in  the  most  polite 
way,  every  thing  she  asks.  George  Wye- 
combe, the  younger,  has  his  farm  nearly  free, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  is  adopted  by  Lord 
Alton.  In  the  mean  time,  Teresa,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  good  fanner,  comes  across  a 
packet  of  letters  which  disclose  the  secret  of 
her  aunt's  betrayal,  and  the  existence  of  her 
child.  She,  being  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind, 
induced  by  being  crossed  in  love,  is  misled 
into  concluding,  from  her  name  being  Teresa, 
that  she  is  that  unfortunate  being.  Stung 
with  the  dishonor,  she  decides  on  going  out 
to  earn  her  own  living  as  a  governess.  Her 
employers,  nonveaux  riches,  are  at  first  very 
kind  to  her;  but  unluckily  she  meets  her 
faithless  lover,  Mr.  Forster,  faints  at  the  sight 
of  him,  and  is  immediately  sent  away  for 
that  pardonable  weakness.  In  her  distress 
6he  falls  in  with  an  old  Scotch  doctor,  who 
turns  out  to  have  known  Lord  Alton  when  he 


was  living  with  Aunt  Teresa.  He  believes 
that  he  can  prove  that  she  is  his  legitimate 
wife,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland  ;  so  he 
has  a  stormy  iuterview  with  the  peer,  re- 
proaching him  in  no  measured  terms  with  his 
atrocious  conduct,  and  threatening  exposure 
fiercely.  Lord  Alton,  finding  that  the  doc- 
tor's case  against  him  is  a  good  one,  and 
being  at  his  wits'  end,  apj>eals  to  Aunt  Teresa 
to  help  him  in  the  difficulty ;  and  that  forgiv- 
ing woman  meekly  gives  up  her  own  rights 
and  those  of  her  child,  and  quiets  niece 
Teresa  by  proving  to  her  that  she  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  as  she  is  genuinely  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyecombe. 

The  story  concludes  with  the  departure  of 
the  two  Teresas,  aunt  and  niece,  to  Italy, 
where  they  shortly  afterwards  die  of  broken 
hearts  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other. 
The  true  daughter  marries  well,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Wyecombe  family  live  and  prosper, 
especially  Walter,  who  becomes  an  Ambassa- 
dor, under  the  fostering  care  of  Lord  Alton 
— that  worthy  no  doubt  thinking  with  great 
satisfaction  how  easily  he  had  got  out  of  so 
very  awkward  a  scrape.  What  the  moral  of 
the  story  may  be  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture, unless  indeed  it  is  intended  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  young  men  that,  when 
they  run  away  with  young  ladies  without  in- 
tending to  marry  them,  they  had  better  not 
take  them  to  Scotland.  At  any  rate,  before 
doing  so,  they  had  better  consult  some  Emi- 
nent legist  of  that  country,  to  know  if  intro- 
ducing such  a  lady  as  your  wife  to  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession  there  constitutes  a 
legal  marriage — for  on  this  fact  our  novelist 
appears  to  rest  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Lord  Alton.    Jlowever,  in 
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spite  of  all  its  faults  and  follies,  and  its  pecu- 
liar view  of  the  law  of  mamage  and  divorce, 
the  Crudest  Wrong  of  All  is  worth  a  glance ; 
and  if  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  the 
Lincolnshire  fens  and  their  inhabitants,  it 
would  have  been  worth  much  more  than  a 
glance.  Its  greatest  defect  is  the  obscurity  and 
utter  pointlessness  of  the  plot.  We  hope 
that  the  author  may  choose  better  subjects  in 
his  future  works,  and  abandon  the  demi- 
monde altogether.  Let  him  employ  the 
powers  which  he  unquestionably  possesses  in 
giving  us  a  really  good  local  tale  of  English 
country  life,  without  any  seductions. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
EUGENE  SUE:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

TnE  family  of  Sue  came  originally  from 
the  little  seaport  of  La  Calle,  situated  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Grasse.  They  are  said  to 
still  constitute  nearly  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  place.  One  of  this  family  went 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  having  afterwards 
obtained  success  as  a  practi doner,  he  invited 
his  nephews  to  the  metropolis.  Two  of  these 
earned  great  subsequent  distinction  :  one  was 
Pierre  Sue,  who  became  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  and  librarian  to  the  School  of 
Medicine;  the  other  Jean  Sue,  who  was  sur- 
geon to  La  Charite,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  surgeon  to  King 
Louis  XVI., 

The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Jenn-Joseph 
Sue,  who,  besides  the  place  at  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
was  nlso  surgeon  to  the  lioyal  Guard  and  to 
the  military  household  of  the  king.  It  was 
this  Jean  Sue,  father  of  Eugene  Sue,  who 
sustained  the  memorable  discussion  against 
Cabanis  on  the  guillotine,  when  its  inventor, 
Dr.  Guillotin,  assured  the  members  of  the 
Assembler  Nationale  that  those  who  were 
decapitated  by  it  would  suffer  no  pain  whatso- 
ever. Jean-Joseph  Sue,  however,  argued  that 
there  could  be  pain  after  the  separation  of  the 
head,  and  he  supported  his  arguments  by  an 
extended  knowledge  of  human  and  compara- 
tive anatomy. 

Eugene  Sue,  the  novelist,  was  born  in  1 803  ; 
when  he  died  he  was  a  few  days  older  than 
Victor  Hugo,  and  five  months  younger  than 
Alexandre  Dumas — his  biographer.  He  had 
Prince  Eugene  for  godfather  and  the  Empress 
Joj-ephine  for  godmother.  Hence  his  name 
of  Eugene.  He  was  brought  up  on  goat's 
milk,  and  is  said  to  have  preserved  for  a  long 
time  the  abrupt,  unsteady  manners  of  his 
nurse.  His  father,  Dr.  Sue,  had  been  three 
times  married,  and  was  very  wealthy.  He  re- 
sided in  the  Hue  du  Rempart,  which  has  dis- 
appeared, but  was  situated  behind  the  Made- 
leine. His  sister,  mother  of  Ferdinand 
Langle,  since  a  distinguished  writer  of  vaude- 
villes, lived  with  him,  and  the  two  cousins 
wrre  sent  together  to  the  College  Bourbon. 
Eugene  had  also  a  tutor  at  home — Pere  Del- 
teil,  as  he  was  called — and  with  whom  the  fu- 
ture romancer  played  all  kinds  of  tricks. 
Like  most  persona  who  are  destined  to  acquire 


a  name  for  originality,  Eugene  appears  to 
have  been  a  wayward,  idle,  and  rebellious  pu- 
pil and  scholar. 

Eugene  Sue  entered  the  profession  as  sub- 
assistant-surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  the  king's 
household  under  the  auspices  of  his  father, 
and  where  he  was  associated  with  his  cousin, 
Ferdinand  Langle,  and  Louis  Veron  —  not 
one  of  them  destined  to  adhere  to  their  voca- 
tion, except  it  were  in  the  sale  of  lozenges, 
or,  as  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Veron,  "  not  to  be 
literary,  but  to  be  the  cause  of  literature  in 
others."  Eugene  Sue,  his  cousin  Langle,  and 
another  student,  Delattre  by  name,  were  also 
employed  at  home  in  making  anatomical  and 
other  preparations,  chiefly  for  a  course  of 
natural  history,  which  the  doctor  gave  at  that 
lime  "  a  l'usage  des  gens  du  raonde,"  or,  as 
we  would  say,  "  popular  lectures."  They  had 
two  other  helps  — Achille  Petit  and  James 
Rousseau.  The  last  named  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly on  his  authority  that  he  relates  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  anecdote  of  the  youth  of  his 
brother  romancer  in  his  «  Causeries 

"  The  labor  of  making  anatomical  prepara- 
tions seemed  dull  enough  to  our  young  men, 
the  more  so  as  there  was  in  the  same  room 
two  great  cabinets  full  of  wine,  compared  with 
which  the  nectar  of  the  gods  was  only  as 
blanquette  de  Limoux. 

"  These  wines  were  presents  made  by  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  Dr.  Sue  after  the  invasion 
of  1815.  There  \uere  wines  of  Tokay,  given 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  wines  of  the 
Rhine,  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  Johan- 
nisberg,  given  by  M.  de  Metteroich ;  and 
lastly,  a  hundred  bottles  or  so  of  Alicante, 
given  by  Madame  de  Morville,  and  which 
bore  a  more  than  respectable — a  venerable — 
date,  viz.  1750. 

"  A  variety  of  means  had  been  tried  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  interior  of  the  cabinets,  but 
they  had  virtuously  resisted  all  attempts  at 
persuasion  or  force.  All  hopes  of  ever  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  Alicante  of  Mad- 
ame de  Morville,  the  Johannisberg  of  M.  de 
Metternich,  the  Liebfraumilch  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Tokay  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  save  by  specimens  which  Dr.  Sue 
poured  out  by  thimblefuls  at  his  great  dinners, 
had  been  given  up,  when  one  day,  Eugene 
Sue,  exploring  by  chance  the  cranium  of  a 
skeleton,  found  a  bunch  of  keys. 

"  They  were  the  keys  of  the  cabinets ! 

"  The  very  first  day  violent  hands  were  laid 
upon  a  bottle  of  Tokay  with  the  imperial  seal, 
and  it  was  emptied  to  the  last  drop ;  the  bot- 
tle being  afterwards  made  away  with. 
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"  The  next  day  the  Johannisberg  hod  its 
turn,  the  day  after  the  Liebfraurailch,  and 
then  the  Alicante.  The  same  thing  was  done 
with  the  three  bottles  as  had  been  done  with 
the  first. 

"  But'James  Rousseau,  who  was  the  oldest, 
and  who  had  in  consequence  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  superior  to  that  of  his  young  friends, 
who  were  only  just  venturing  their  first  steps 
on  the  slippery  soil  of  society — James  Rous- 
seau judiciously  observed,  that  at  the  rate 
they  were  going  at  a  gulf  would  be  rapidly 
effected,  that  Dr.  Sue's  eye  would  plunge 
into  this  gulf,  and  that  he  would  find  the  truth 
there. 

"  He  then  made  the  ingenious  proposition 
that  they  should  only  drink  a  third  of  each 
bottle,  and  that  it  should  be  refilled  with  a 
chemical  composition,  which  should  resemble 
as  much  as  possible  the  wine  imbibed  that 
day,  should  be  artistically  sealed,  and  put 
back  in  its  place. 

"  Ferdinand  Langl6  supported  the  proposi- 
tion, and  in  his  quality  of  vaudevilhste  added 
an  amendment,  which  was,  tljat  they  should 
proceed  to  the  opening  of  the  cabinets,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancients — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  chorus. 

"  The  two  propositions  passed  unanimously, 
and  the  same  day  the  cabinet  was  opened  with 
a  chorus,  imitated  from  the  "  Lecon  de  Botan- 
ique."   The  coryphaeus  sang  : 

"  '  Quo  Tumour  ct  la  botaniquc 
N'oecupcnt  pas  tous  nos  instants ; 
II  faut  uussi  quo  Ton  s'applique 
A  boirc  lo  vin  des  parents.' 

And  the  chorus  joined  in  : 

"  '  Buvons  le  vin  des  parents  ! 1 

And  then  example  was  added  to  precept. 
Once  launched  in  the  sea  of  poetry,  the  p re- 
pa  rat  ors  composed  a  second  chorus  to  lighten 
their  work.  This  work  consisted  mainly  in 
stuffing  sundry  magnificent  birds  which  they 
received  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Here  is  the  chorus  of  the  workmen  : 

"  '  Goutons  lc  sort  que  le  ciel  nous  destine ; 
Rcposons-nons  sur  le  scin  des  oiseaux ; 
Melons  lo  camphre  a  la  terebenthine, 
Et  par  lc  vin  egayons  nos  travaux.' 

Upon  which  each  in  succession  took  a  pull  at 
the  bottle,  till  it  was  no  longer  one-third,  but 
half  empty.  It  was  then  time  to  follow  out 
the  orders  of  James  Rousseau,  and  to  fill  it 
up  again. 

"  This  was  the  business  of  the  chemical 
committee,  comjiosed  of  Ferdinand  1. angle,, 
Eugene  Sue,  and  Delattre.  Romieu  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  number. 
•  "  The  chemical  committee  made  a  frightful 
mixture  of  liquorice  and  burnt  sugar,  replaced 
the  wine  drunk  by  this  extemporised  mixture, 
corked  the  bottle  as  neatly  as  they  could,  and 


put  it  back  in  its  place.  When  the  wine  was 
white,  the  mixture  was  clarified  with  the  white 
of  eggs  beaten  up." 

It  was  natural  that  all  this  must  end  with  a 
catastrophe.  One  day  that  the  doctor  was 
gone  to  the  country  and  not  expected  home, 
the  chemical  committee  had  dinner  served  in 
the  garden,  and  they  were  gaily  washing  it 
down  with  Tokay  and  Johannisberg,  when 
the  gate  of  the  garden  opened,  and  the  Com- 
mander appeared.  The  Commander  was 
Doctor  Sue.  His  irritation  may  be  imagined 
at  seeing  the  empty  bottles  of  Tokay,  Joannis- 
berg,  and  Alicante  lying  on  the  greensward. 
The  terror  of  the  young  men  alone  equalled 
it  Eight  days  afterwards  Eugene  Sue  was 
sent  away  to  Spain  to  act  as  sub-assistant-sur- 
geon  during  the  campaign  of  1823.  He  was 
at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age.  He  did  not 
return  to  Paris  till  the  summer  of  1824.  The 
fire  of  Trocadero  had  developed  his  hirsute 
appendages,  and  he  came  home  a  handsome 
young  man. 

At  this  epoch  Ferdinand  Lanjrle,  who  was 
some  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  had  just 
entered  upon  his  career  as  vaudevilliste,  and 
having  established  an  intimacy  with  an  actress 
of  the  Gymnase,  Fleuriet  by  name,  he  seldom 
returned  at  night  to  his  apartment  at  Dr. 
Sue's,  notwithstanding  which  his  kind  mother 
always  had  supper  laid  out  for  him  in  case  he 
should  come  home  late,  and  Ferdinand,  know- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  used  to  send  any  one 
of  his  friends,  who  happened  to  be  in  want  of 
the  accommodation,  to  his  supper  and  bed. 
This  asylum  became  so  well  known,  that  at 
last  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  would 
follow  a  first,  under  which  circumstances  he 
would  eat  the  remainder  of  the  fowl,  drink 
the  remainder  of  the  wine — if  there  was  any 
— and  then,  lifting  up  the  bed-clothes,  he 
would  creep  in  beneath.  At  other  times  a 
third,  and  even  a  fourth  would  arrive,  in  which 
case  they  would  find  no  supper,  and  have  to 
sleep  on  the  sofa,  or  they  would  draw  a  mat- 
tress from  beneath  the  bed  and  sleep  on  the 
ground.  One  night  Rousseau  arrived  the 
last ;  the  light  had  gone  out,  he  felt  fourteen 
legs  before  he  found  a  place  to  lay  down  in  J 

In  the  midst  of  this  Bohemian  life,  Eugene 
Sue  took  the  fancy  to  have  a  horse,  a  cab,  and  a 
groom.  In  order  to  gratify  this  wish  he  ap- 
plied to  two  well-known  money-lenders. 
They  offered  to  sell  him  a  stock  of  admirable 
wine  for  fifteen  thousand  francs,  which  would  J 
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fetch  one  hundred  per  cent  profit.  Eight 
days  afterwards  Eugene  sold  his  bargain  back 
to  the  capitalists — who  held  his  bond  for  fif- 

francs  ready  money.  A  cab  was  purchased, 
and  five  hundred  francs  paid  on  account ;  a 
horse  was  procured  by  similar  means,  and  the 
other  five  hundred  served  to  dress  a  groom 
from  head  to  foot.  This  magnificent  result 
to  arrived  at  in  the  winter  of  1824  to  1825. 

The  cab  lasted  the  whole  winter.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  morning  it  was  exchanged  for 
horse-riding.  Eugene  Sue,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Desforges,  and  followed  by  his 
groom,  tpok  an  airing  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
They  had  got  nearly  half  way  up  the  avenue, 
saluting  the  men  and  smiling  at  the  ladies, 
when  they  saw  a  head  issue  from  the  window 
of  a  green  brougham,  and  look  at  them  with 
astonishment.  This  head  almost  affected  the 
young  men  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  that  of 
Medusa,  only  instead  of  petrifying  them  it 
gave  them  wings,  mid  they  bolted  off  at  a  gal- 
lop.   The  head  belonged  to  Dr.  Sue. 

However,  they  must  return  home.  True, 
that  they  did  not  do  so  till  the  next  day,  but 
even  then  justice  awaited  them  at  the  thres- 
hold in  the  person  of  the  worthy  doctor.  It 
was  necessary  to  avow  all,  and  lucky  it  was 
so,  for  the  usurers  had  begun  to  give  trouble 
about  the  bond.  They  were,  however,  in- 
duced to  give  it  up  for  two  thousand  francs  ; 
a  little  affair  before  the  correctional  police,  in 
which  they  were  compromised,  had  made 
them  more  amenable  than  usual  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

But  Eugene  Sue  was  sent  off  to  the  military 
hospital  of  Toulon,  and  Desforges,  being  mas- 
ter of  his  own  actions,  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile.  The  last  night  was  devoted  to  a  fare- 
well party.  The  enthusiasm  attained  such  a 
pitch  on  that  occasion,  that  Komieu  and  Mira 
resolved  to  accompany  the  diligence.  Eugene 
Sue  and  Desforges  were  in  the  coup£,  Komieu 
and  Mira  galloped  on  either  side.  Komieu 
galloped  as  far  as  Fontainebleau,  but  there  he 
was  obliged  to  get  off  his  horse.  Mira,  in  his 
obstinacy,  made  three  leagues  more,  and  was 
then  obliged  to  stop.  The  diligence  continued 
its  way  majestically,  leaving  the  disabled  be- 
hind. Komieu  had' to  be  taken  back  to  the 
capital  on  a  litter.  Mira  preferred  waiting 
where  he  was  till  convalescent ;  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  Paris  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  it  was 
in  the  dili, 


Arrived  at  Toulon,  Damon  and  Pythias 
started  upon  the  relics  of  their  Parisian  splen- 
dor.   These  relics,  faded  as  they  were,  passed 
for  luxury  at  Toulon.    The  Toulonnais  did 
not  like  the  pretensions  of  the  new-comers, 
and  nicknamed  Eugene  le  beau  Sue  (lebosm). 
The  irritation  of  the  townsfolk  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  young  men  presuming  to  pay 
attention  to  Mademoiselle  Florival,  premilrt 
amoureuse  at  the  provincial  theatre,  and  who 
was  protected  by  the  sous-prefet.    It  was  an 
insult  to  the  authorities.    They  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however,  in  gaining  admission  behind 
'  the  scenes,  although  Desforges  urged  his  claims 
.  as  author  of  two  or  three  vaudevilles.  The 
1  consecration  of  Charles  X.  came  to  their  aid. 
j  Desforges  suggested  an  h  propos  to  Eugene 
Sue.    The  latter  indited  one,  and  it  was  re- 
i  ceived  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1825,  Damon  and 
Pythias  separated.  Eugene  Sue  remained  in 
possession  of  his  entrees  to  the  theatre  and  at 
Mademoiselle  Florivals ;  Desforges  started 
for  Bordeaux,  where  he  founded  Le  Kaleido- 
scope. Ferdinand  Langle'  had  at  or  about 
the  same  time  founded  La  Nouveaute'  at 
Paris.  Eugene  Sue  returned  from  Toulon 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  found  all  his 
old  chums  of  the  Hue  du  Kempart  engaged 
on  the  new  periodical.  Desforges  had  aban- 
doned his  provincial  speculation  and  joined 
the  band.  Eugene  Sue  had  penned  an  a 
propos,  so  he  was  also  asked  to  contribute 
to  La  Nouveaute.  He  wrote  M  L'Homme 
Mouche/*  which  appeared  in  four  papers.  It 
was  the  first  production  of  the  author  of 
"  Mathilde  n  and  of  the  "  Mysteres  de  Paris." 

In  the  mean  time,  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood that  La  Nouveaute'  did  not  pay  its 
numerous  contributors  in  gold.  Dr.  Sue  also 
continued  to  be  inflexible  ;  he  had  still  on  his 
heart  not  only  the  wine  drunk,  but  the  wine 
spoilt.  There  was  also  the  wine  bought! 
Only  one  resource  remained.  It  was  a  watch 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  an  enamel 
back,  surrounded  by  brilliants,  a  gift  of  his 
godmother,  the  Empress  Josephine.  The 
watch  was  only  parted  with  in  extreme  cases  ; 
it  was  then  taken  to  the  mont-de^pie'te,  where 
fifty  francs  were  obtained  upon  it.  This  occa- 
sion presented  itself  on  the  Mardi-Gras,  or 
|  Shrove  Tuesday,  of  1826,  but  when  the  pro- 
ceeds had  been  devoured,  no  alternative  re- 
mained but  to  go  to  the  country,  and  the 
ycung  men  went  to  Bouqueral,  Dr.  Suels 
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country  seat  A  festival  was  proclaimed  here 
for  Easter.  Each  guest  was  to  contribute  to 
it — one  a  fowl,  another  a  lobster,  a  third  a 
pasty.  Now  it  so  happened  that  each  reckon- 
ing upon  his  neighbor,  and  all  alike  being  in 
want  Of  money,  nobody  brought  anything.  Still 
a  dinner  must  be  obtained  somehow  or  other, 
so,  there  being  no  other  alternative,  they  cut 
the  throat  of  one  of  the  doctor's  sheep.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  a  beautiful  merino  that  the 
doctor  kept  as  a  specimen.  It  was  cut  up, 
roasted,  and  devoured  to  the  last  chop.  When 
the  doctor  heard  of  this  last  prank  his  anger 
knew  no  bounds.  A  commission  of  sub-as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  navy  was  obtained  for 
Eugene,  and  he  was  sent  off  to  the  West 
Indies. 

It  was  there  that  he  acquired  the  materials 
for  his  "  Atar  Gull,"  with  its  magnificent  land- 
scapes, which  seem  like  fairy  dreams.  On  his 
return  to  France  a  decisive  engagement  was 
being  prepared  against  the  Turks.  Eugene 
Sue  embarked  as  aide-major  on  board  the 
Brcslau,  Captain  la  Bretonniere,  and  wos 
present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  He  brought 
back  with  him  as  spoils  a  magnificent  Turkish 
costume,  which  was  soon  devoured,  gold  lace, 
embroidery  and  all.  -At  the  same  time  that 
he  was  eating  the  Turkish  costume,  he  was 
busy  with  Desforges  bringing  out  "  Monsieur 
le  Marquis."  His  taste  for  literature  appears 
to  have  developed  itself  at  this  epoch,  for  he 
"began  at  the  same  time  his  "  Plick  et  Plock  " 
in  the  periodical  called  La  Mode.  This  was 
his  starting  point  as  a  romancer. 

Just  at  this  crisis  his  maternal  grandfather 
died,  leaving  him  about  80,000  fr.  This  was 
an  inexhaustible  fortune.  The  young  author, 
at  that  time  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
resolved  ujion  this  accession  of  means  to  give 
up  his  profession  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
fine  arts,  for  which  he  thought  he  had  a  voca- 
tion, and  with  this  view  he  furnished  a  home 
to  himself,  which  he  filled  with  curiosities  and 
objects  of  virtu.  In  order  the  better  to  study 
his  new  profession,  he  also  placed  himself  un- 
der the  marine  painter,  Oudin,  who  was 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  but  whose  repu- 
tation was  already  made. 

The  youth  of  the  parties  caused  the  studies 
to  be  frequently  interrupted  by  those  pranks 
which  seem  to  have  been  an  essential  part  of 
Eugene  Sue's  life  and  career.  Among  others, 
he  represented  his  master  at  a  rendezvous, 
and  which,  when  returned  by  a  visit  toGudin'a 


own  house,  he  disconcerted  by  assuming  the 
garb  of  the  artist's  valet !  Another  was  the 
persecution  of  an  unfortunate  porter,  of  whom 
Russian  princesses,  German  baronesses,  and 
Italian  marchionesses  were  always  asking  for 
a  lock  of  hair,  whilst  an  invisible  chorus  sang, 


"  Portier,  je  veux 
De  tes  cheveux !  " 

The  joke  assumed  a  practical  character  on 
one  occasion,  when  five  or  six  servants  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  porter,  and  the  troubadours, 
obliged  to  convert  their  musical  instruments 
into  defensive  arms,  only  got  out  of  the  scrap** 
with  the  handles  of  their  guitars  in  their 
hands.  So  pertinaciously  was  the  persecu- 
tion continued,  however,  that  the  unfortunate 
porter  is  said  to  have  perished  delirious  in 
an  hospital.  This  is  the  origin  of  Pipelet  in 
the  "Mysteres  de  Paris,"  and  Eugene  Sue 
has  depicted  himself  in  the  rapin  Cabrion. 

The  campaign  of  Algiers  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  inaugurated,  Gudin  started 
for  Africa,  and  Eugene  Sue,  left  to  himself, 
once  more  laiti  aside  the  pencil  and  took  up 
the  pen.  "  Atar  Gull,"  one  of  his  most  com- 
plete romances,  was  begun  at  this  period. 

Then  came  the  revolution  of  July.  Eu- 
gene Sue  associated  himself  with  Desforges 
to  produce  the  comedy  entitled  "  Le  Fils  de 
l'Homrae."    The  predilections  of  the  ro- 
mancer were  manifest.    He  did  not  forget 
that  he  was  the  godson  of  Josephine,  and 
that  his  name  was  Eugene.    The  comedy 
written,  it  remained  in  that  condition ;  the 
Orleanist  reaction  anticipated  the  authors. 
One  of  the  criminals,  too— Desforges— had 
become  secretary  to  Marshal  Soult.    Now  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that,  as  the  Puke  of 
Ragusa  owed  every  thing  to  Napoleon,  he 
would  like  to  see  a  play  performed  in  honor 
of  his  son.    An  author's  vanity  is,  however,  a 
frailty  that  leads  to  many  acts  of  imprudence. 
Desforges  was  one  day  induced  to  read  the 
play  to  Volnys,  a  general  of  the  Empire, 
who  had  not  been  made  marshal,  and  who 
therefore  held  its  memory  in  reverence. 
Volnys  was  delighted,  and  asked  for  a  loan 
of  the  manuscript.    Six  weeks  had  elapsed 
when  a  rumor  became  current  that  some  great 
event  was  preparing  at  the  Vaudeville.  That 
theatre  was  at  that  time  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Bossange,  himself  a  joint  author, 
French  fashion,  with  Soulie,  and  he  was 
backed  by  Dejazet   The  two  together  were 
supposed'to  be  capable  of  any  thing. 
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"  One  evening,  Desforges,  anxious  to  know 
what  was  this  literary  event  anticipated  at 
the  Vaudeville,  made  his  way  behind  the 
scenes. 

"  Here  he  fell  in  with  Bossange,  and  tried 
to  obtain  some  information  from  nim. 

44  Hut  Bossange  was  in  too  great  a  hurry. 

44  4  Ah  !  mon  cher,'  he  exclaimed, 4 1  cannot 
listen  to  you  now ;  only  imagine  Armand  has 
been  taken  ill  and  cannot  come,  so  that  we 
are  obliged  to  exchange  the  piece  in  which  j 
he  was  to  appear  for  one  that  has  onlv  just 
been  rehearsea,  and  is  not  yet  known.  Come, 
monsieur  le  re'gisseur,  is  Dejazet  ready  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  Monsieur  Bossange.' 

" 4  Then  give  the  usual  three  knocks,  and 
make  the  announcement.' 

44  The  three  knocks  were  given.  1  Place  on 
the  stagcJ  '  waa  shouted  out,  and  Desforges 
was  obliged  to  take  place  with  the  rest  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

"  The  regisseur,  in  white  cravat  and  black 
coat,  advanced  to  the  footlights,  and,  making 
the  stereotyped  bows, 

44  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  one  of  our  artists 
having  been  taken  ill  at  the  moment  for  raising 
the  curtain,  we  are  obliged  to  give  you,  in 
place  of  the  second  piece,  a  new  piece  which 
it  was  not  intended  to  bring  forward  for  three 
or  four  days  yet  We,  therefore,  pray  you 
to  accept  the  exchange.' 

"  The  public,  to  whom  a  new  piece  was 
given  instead  of  an  old  one,  applauded  the 
regisseur  magnanimously.  . 

M  The  curtain  fell  to  nse  again  almost  im- 
mediately. 

"At  this  moment,  Dejazet  was  coming 
down  from  her  dressing-room  in  the  uniform 
of  an  Austrian  colonel. 

"  1  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  ! '  exclaimed  Desforges, 
a  fiash  of  lightning  crossing  his  mind, '  what 
are  you  going  to  play  ? ' 

"  1  What  am  I  going  to  play  ?  I  play  le 
Fih  de  rilomme.  Now  let  me  go  by,  mon- 
sieur rauteur.' 

44  Dcsforges's  arms  fell  by  his  side.  Dej azet 
was  allowed  to  pass. 

44  The  piece  met  with  an  enormous  success. 

The  performance  over,  Desforges  had  the 
door  opened,  by  which  he  could  pass  from  the 
stage  to  the  theatre;  he  wished  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  news  to  Eugene  Sue. 

44  He  bustled  in  the  passage  against  a  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to  be  in  a  great  hurry. 

44  This  gentleman  waa  Eugene  Sue. 

44  Chance  had  so  ordered  it  that  he  waa  in 
the  theatre  all  the  time  that  Desforges  had 
been  behind  the  scenes." 

Instinct  of  authors,  we  suppose  ;  but  what 
night  of  the  seven  is  not  a  dramatic  author 
or  a  dramatic  monomaniac  at  one  theatre  or 
another  in  Paris  ? 


At  this  epoch  Dr.  Sue  died,  leaving  some 
23,000  to  24,000  fr.  per  annum  to  Eugene 
Sue.  The  legacy  came  in  good  time,  for  the 
80,000  fir.  of  his  maternal  grandfather  were 
nigh  expended.  Eugene  Sue  could  now  live 
without  the  aid  of  literature,  but  when*  once 
one  has  put  on  that  tunic  of  Xessus,  woven 
of  hope  and  pride,  it  is  not  easily  removed 
from  the  shoulders.  Our  author  then  con- 
tinued his  literary  career  by  44  La  Salaman- 
dre,"  still  one  of  his  best  works  ;  after  which 
appeared  44  La  Coucaratcha,"  and  then  44  La 
Vigie  de  Koat  Ven." 

These  three  or  four  works  at  once  placed 
Eugene  Sue  high  among"  the  ranks  of  modern 
authors,  but  they  at  the  same  time  raised 
against  him  that  outcry  of  immorality,  which 
he  was  never  able  to  allay  completely.  Al- 
exandre Dumas,  his  biographer,  enters  at 
length  into  the  question,  on  grounds  which  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  in  these  pages.  He 
declares  that  if  Alfred  de  Musset  had  a 
malady  of  the  mind,  Eugene  Sue  suffered  from 
one  of  the  imagination.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  depraved  ;  but  whilst  Alfred  de  Musset 
became  im  michant  gargon,  Eugene  Sue  al- 
ways preserved  un  brave  et  excellent  cceur. 
It  was  his  diseased  imagination  that  created 
such  characters  as  Brulard,  Pazillo,  and 
Zaffie;  he  thought  that  he  could  be  like 
them,  whilst  in  reality  ho  did  not  in  the  most 
distant  way  resemble  them.  He  even  took  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  upholding  the  accusations 
that  were  made  against  him,  and  systemati- 
cally persevered,  when  they  had  once  ob- 
tained currency,  in  giving  to  them  a  further 
consistency.  Thus,  in  his  hideous  romance  of 
44  Justine,"  he  makes  virtue  fall  and  crime 
triumph,  and  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  m 
that  if  virtue  waa  recompensed  here  below  it 
would  not  want  to  be  rewarded  in  another 
world.  Alexandre  Dumas  says,  in  a  sum- 
mar)',  that  he,  De  Lcuven,  Ferainand  Langl6, 
and  Eugene  Sue  himself,  used  often  to  talk 
about  this  mania  of  the  latter  to  Mcphisto- 
phelise  himself,  and  that  it  made  them  roar 
with  laughter.  Nothing  could  be  less  dia- 
bolical than  this  44  gai  et  charmant  garcon." 
The  proofs  that  Alexandre  gives  of  his  gaiety 
and  talent  are  unanswerable,  but  the  advo- 
cacy of  his  morality  is  far  less  convincing, 
and  the  very  proofs  that  he  gives  to  support 
his  view  of  the  matter  are  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. We  must  not,  however,  we  suppose, 
measure  Eugene  Sue's  morality  in  the  scale 
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of  a  common  humanity,  but  in  that  of  a 
comparison  with  the  Dumas,  the  Langles,  the 
Mussets,  the  Desforgeses,  and  his  other  con- 
temporaries and  associates. 

In  1834,  Eugene  Sue  brought  out  the  first 
numbers  of  a  "  History  of  the  French  Navy." 
It  was  one  of  his  worst  works,  and  was  soon 
discontinued.  Eugene  Sue's  talent  was  not 
at  all  adapted  for  history,  nor  even  for  his- 
torical romance.  "  Jean  Cavalier  "  is  a  medi- 
ocre production,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  historical  works.  u  Le  Mornc 
au  Diable  *  is  briefer  and  infinitely  better,  al- 
though the  fable  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
was  so  hunchbacked  that  the  executioner  had 
to  cut  away  at  him  three  or  four  times  before 
he  could  separate  the  head  from  the  body,  is 
totally  inadmissible. 

During  the  lapse  of  the  next  seven  or  eight 
years  he  published  successively,  "  Deleytar," 
**  Le  Marquis  de  Letorifcres,"  "  Hercule 
Hardy,"  "  Le  Colonel  Surville,"  44  Le  Com- 
roandeur  de  Malte,"  and  "  Paula  Monti,"  but 
without  any  real  success. 

All  this  time  he  lived  the  life  of  a  grand 
seigneur.  He  had  a  charming  house  in  the 
Rue  de  la  P6piniere,  encumbered  with  mar- 
vels, and  which  had  only  one  fault,  that  of 
resembling  a  cabinet  of  curiosities ;  he  had 
three  servants,  three  horses,  three  carriages, 
all  kept  in  the  English  fashion ;  he  had  plate 
estimated  at  100,000  fr. ;  he  gave  excellent 
dinners,  and  he  kept  up  most  expensive  fe- 
male connexions.  The  consequence  was  that 
one  fine  day  he  received  from  his  solicitor,  in 
answer  to  a  demand  for  money;  a  laconic 
statement,  to  the  effect  that  "  You  have  eaten 
up  all  your  fortune  with  the  exception  of 
15,000  fr." 

44  Chance,  says  AlexatTdro  Dumas,  led  me 
to  his  house  that  day.  We  had  a  piece  to  do 
together;  he  had  written  tome  several  times 
to  come  to  him,  and  I  had  come. 

44  He  was  as  a  man  who  was  thunderstruck. 

44  He  related  to  me  very  succinctly,  how- 
ever, what  had  happened  to  him,  adding  : 

44  4  1  will  not  receive  those  15,000  fr. ;  I  will 
borrow,  I  will  work,  and  I  will  give  back.' 

44  4  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear 
friend  ?  '  I  said  to  him.  44  If  you  borrow,  the 
interest  of  the  loan  will  •swallow  up  far  more 
than  your  15,000  fr.' 

44  4  No,'  said  he ;  4 1  have  an  excellent 
friend.' 

44 '  A  woman  ?  ■ 

44  4  More  than  a  woman — a  relation — a  very 
wealthy  relative,  who  will  lend  me  what  I 


44  The  next  day  I  returned. 

"  I  found  him  annihilated. 

44  His  friend  had  replied  by  a  refusal, 
founded  on  the  usual  common-places  when  it 
is  not  convenient  to  do  a  person  a  service. 

44  But  what  was  most  amusing  was  the  post- 
script to  the  letter. 

** 4  You  talk  of  going  to  the  country ;  but 
do  not  go  before  you  have  presented  "me  to 
the  English  ambassador.' 

44  This  postscript  was  the  culminating  point 
of  poor  Eugene's  exasperation. 

44  4  Let  them,'  he  exclaimed, 4  say  again  that 
I  depict  society  in  black  colors  ! ' 

44  The  day  after,  I  returned  again  to  see 
him,  not  to  work,  but  to  see  how  he  was 
getting  on. 

44  He  was  laid  up  with  a  horrible  fever. 
He  had  been  to  Chatenay,  a  little  country 
house  of  his  own,  to  repose  his  poor  shattered 
brains  on  the  bosom  of  a  woman  whom  he 
loved :  but  she  had  heard  of  his  ruin,  and 
had  excused  herself  from  meeting  him." 

The  old  story !  If  there  is  not  much  moral- 
ity in  the  man,  there  is  plenty  to  be  gathbred 
from  the  progress  of  his  career. 

What  terrified  Eugene  Sue  most  was,  not 
only  that  there  remained  only  15,000  fr.,  but 
that  he  found  that  he  was  in  debt  some  30,000. 
He  fell  into  a  deep  state  of  despondency. 
One  good  thing  resulted  from  all  this  evil — 
the  friends  of  his  folly  and  extravagance  dis- 
appeared, and  real  friends  alone  remained 
about  him.  Among  these  was  Ernest  Le- 
gouve, 44  a  clear  head,  an  honest  heart,  a  warm 
Christian."  Another  was  Goubaux.  And  the 
two  friends  set  nobly  to  work  to  arouse  the 
author  who  had  been  so  suddenly  wrecked  in 
the  loss  of  every  thing — fortune,  friends,  and 
love! 

44  Goubaux  endeavored  to  arouse  him  by  an 
appeal  to  glory. 

44  But  he,  smiling  'sorrowfully,  said  :  4  My 
dear  sir,  will  you  permit  me  to  tell  you  one 
thing — it  is  that  I  have  no  talent.' 

44  4  What !  no  talent  ?  '  said  Goubaux,  sur- 
prised. 

44  4  Not  in  the  least !  I  have  had  some  suc- 
cesses, but  trifling  ;  nothing  that  I  have  done 
has  been  really  my  work.  1  have  neither 
style,  nor  imagination,  nor  foundations,  nor 
form  ;  my  maritime  romances  are  bad  imita- 
tions of  Cooper,  my  historical  romances  bad 
imitations  of  Walter  Scott.  As  to  my  two 
or  three  theatrical  productions,  they  are  not 
worth  mentioning.  I  have  the  most  deplor- 
able way  of  doing  my  work  :  I  begin  a  fx>ok 
without  having  either  a  middle  or  an  end  to 
it — I  work  from  dav  to  dav,  driving  mv  plough 
without  knowing  even  the  soil  that  I'turn  up. 
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Would  you  have  an  example :  here  are  two 
months  that  I  have  been  at  work  on  a  new 
subject — "Arthur" — and  I  have  only  been 
able  to  get  out  two  feuilletons  for  the  Presse. 
I  cannot  achieve  a  third.  I  am  a  lost  man, 
M.  Goubaux,  and  if  I  was  not  as  cowardly  as 
a  cow  1  should  blow  my  brains  out.' 

" 1  Why,'  said  Goubaux,  '  vou  are  even 
worse  than  I  expected  to  find  you.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  you  doubting  others,  but  I  find 
you  also  doubting  yourself.  I  will  read  the 
two  first  feuilletons  of  "  Arthur  "  this  evening, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  come  and  talk  to  you 
about  them.' " 

Goubaux  returned  the  next  day ;  he  had 
read  the  two  chapters,  and  he  recommended 
his  dejected  friend  to  continue  the  work. 
"  Write  from  your  heart,"  he  said ;  M  the 
autopsy  of  one's  own  heart  is  the  most  curious 
of  all.  But,  above  all,  leave  Paris — isolate 
yourself  from  all  interruption."  Eugene  Sue 
took  his  friend's  advice — he  went  once  more 
to  Chatenay,  and  in  three  months  M  Arthur  " 
was  written.  Out  of  the  20,000  fr.  he  got 
for  it,  he  paid  GO00  fr.  or  7000  fr.  of  debts. 
One  day  Goubaux  said  to  him,  "  There  is  one 
thing  in  the  midst  of  which  you  live,  and 
which  you  do  not  see,  and  you  do  not  sympa- 
thise with,  and  that  is  the  people.  You  have 
lived  long  enough  with  the  upper  classes,  go 
down  now  among  the  people,  and  try  your 
success."  This  advice  gave  birth  to  "  Ma- 
thilde,"  and  to  the  «  Mysteres  de  Paris,"  the 
latter  of  which  was  destined  to  exercise  so 
great  and  so  unexpected  an  influence  on  the 
fate  of  its  author. 

Alexandre  Dumas  would  have  us  believe 
that  a  lady  of  distinction  and  intelligence  had 
also  something  to  do  in  the  matter  of  "  Ma- 
thilde  "  and  the  "  Mysteres  de  Paris."  It  is 
not  for  us  to  determine.  More  certain  it  is, 
that  putting  on  an  old  turned-off  blouse 
which  had  belonged  to  a  painter  and  glazier, 
with  strong  shoes,  and  a  cap  on  his  head,  and 
his  hands  carefully  dirtied,  he  went  all  alone 
to  dine  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  aux  Feves. 
Chance  seconded  his  objects.  He  was  wit- 
ness there  of  a  ferocious  quarrel,  and  the 
actors  in  the  scene  supplied  him  with  the 
types  of  Fleur-de-Marie  and  of  the  Chouri- 
neur — "  1'homme  qui  voit  rouge,"  as  Dumas 
says  of  him — a  creation  which  may  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  finest  that  have  eman- 
ated from  genius.  Eugene  Sue  returned 
home  and  wrote  three  chapters,  and  then  sent 
for  his  friend  Goubaux.  The  third  was  con- 
demned, it  was  not  in  keeping.    He  next 


went  to  his  publisher,  and  agreed  to  terms 
for  a  romance  in  two  volumes.  The  publisher 
sold  the  first  copy  to  the  Journal  ties  Dibata. 
Such  was  its  success,  that  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  four  volumes  instead  of  two, 
then  six,  then  eight,  and  finally  ten  !  Hence 
the  weakening,  the  want  of  continuity,  and 
even  of  keeping  in  the  story.  Fleur-de-Marie, 
a  fallen  woman  in  the  first  chapter,  becomes 
a  virgin  and  a  martyr  in  the  course  of  this 
long  and  devious  story,  and,  finally,  dies  a 
canoness !  As  to  Eugene  Sue,  he  laughed  at 
it;  he  thought  he  had  made  an  admirable 
social  paradox. 

But  here  is  a  great  proof  of  the  goodness 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Eugene  Sue's  char- 
acter. Such  was  the  success  of  the  "  Mys- 
teres de  Paris,"  which  depicted  the  sufferings 
of  the  lower  classes  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  striking  language,  and  was  supposed  to 
advocate  the  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  his  re- 
ceiving sums  of  money  varying  from  one  to 
three  hundred  francs,  for  the  poor.  He 
added  three  hundred  francs  a  month  to  this 
out  of  bis  own  purse,  and  continued  to  dis- 
tribute it  till  his  death.  From  that  time,  in- 
deed, to  his  end,  he  never  ceased  to  love  the 
people,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  his 
greatest  triumph. 

In  the  midst  of  the  surprise  which  he  him- 
self felt  at  his  own  success  in  a  new  and 
untried  sphere,  he  was  not  a  little  amused  by 
a  scries  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
phalausterian  paper  the  Democratic  Pacifique, 
and  which  represented  him  to  be  a  great 
socialist  philosopher. 

The  "Mysteres  de  Paris,"  rlthough  so 
successful  as  to  raise  its  author  to  the  first 
rank  as  a  romanccr,«did  not  do  much  for  him 
in  a  pecuniar)'  point  of  view  ;  the  publisher 
benefitted  mainly  by  the  success.  But  Dr. 
Veron,  who  had  just  purchased  the  expiring 
Constitutionnel,  resolved  to  revive  that  paper 
by  means  of  the  new  popular  author,  and  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  for  fifteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  to  have 
100,000  fr.  a  year,  and  in  return  he  was  to 
produce  yearly  ten  volumes  ! 

Following  out  th#  new  vein  so  successfully 
opened  in  the  M  Mysteres  de  Paris,"  Eugene 
Sue  produced,  under  this  new  arrangement, 
the  H  Juif  Errant,"  "  Martin,"  and  «  Les  Sept 
Pcches  Capitaux."  Thanks  to  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  his  old  colleague,  Dr.  Veron, 
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he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  debts,  and  even  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  luxuries  of  olden  times : 
he  had  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pepiniere 
at  Paris,  and  Chateau  des  Hordes. 

This  chateau,  for  the  possession  of  which  he 
has  been  frequently  reproached,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  old  barn  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  park  belonging  to  the  real  Chateau 
des  Bordes,  and  which  appertained  to  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  Caillard.  His  relative's 
residence  not  being  quiet  enough  for  literary 
work,  he  had  the  barn  divided  into  compart- 
ments, he  added  a  conservatory,  and  lo! 
there  was  the  celebrated  Chateau  des  Bordes. 
A  few  vases,  a  little  plate,  and  a  few  flowers 
converted  the  granary,  with  the  wand  of  an 
enchanter,  into  a  little  fairy  palace. 

"  La,  son  coeur,  use.  brise,  desseche  par  les 
amours  parisiennes,  retrouva  une  certaine  frai- 
cbeur ;  la,  l'homme  qui,  depuis  dix  ans,  n'aimait 
plus,  aim  a  de  nouveau !  " 

Alas,  for  human  frailly,  the  dried  used-up 
Eugene  Sue  was  not  satisfied  with  rural  tran- 
quillity and  literary  labor.  As  he  had  de- 
scended in  his  romances  to  the  people,  so  he 
also  made  a  descent  in  his  amours.  He  had 
now  his  Fleur-de-Marie.  But  this  young  per- 
son died  soon  from  an  accident,  having  struck 
her  head  against  a  shutter,  and  the  romancer 
was  in  despair.  Ten  years  before  he  would 
have  drowned  his  grief  in  dissipation,  now  he 
wept ;  he  was  so  far  an  altered  man.  He 
was,  indeed,  beloved  by  all  who  lived  at  or 
near  the  Bordes.  Every  day  he  used  to  put 
two  horses  to  a  wagon  well  stowed  with  straw 
litter,  and  with  this  he  used  to  go  and  fetch 
the  little  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
take  them  to  school,  and  then  fetch  them 
back  again.  What  a  strange  admixture  of 
practical  benevolence  an(J  goodness  of  heart 
with  immorality,  the  result  of  bad  habits 
and  evil  example ! 

The  revolution  of  1848  overtook  Eugene 
Sue  in  his  rural  retirement.  He  continued 
his  literary  work  amidst  the  shouts  of  insur- 
rection and  the  firing  of  guns  till  1850,  when 
he  was  named  representative  of  the  people 
by  the  electors  of  the  Seine,  without  any 
appeal  or  interference  on  his  part.  But  if 
the  revolution  brought  unsought-for  honors 
and  responsibilities,  it  did  not  aid  the  cause 
of  literature.  Eugene  Sue's  subvention  was 
diminished  to  7000  fr.  instead  of  10,000  fr., 
and  the  number  of  volumes  to  seven.  Again, 
out  of  these  7000  fr.  there  was  (Alexandre 


Dumas  says  he  does  not  know  exactly  how) 
3000  fr.  to  pay  the  publisher.  So  that,  in 
reality,  the  new  member  of  parliament  had 
only  some  £200  a  vear  in  English  money. 
And  that  when  the  same  authority  tells  us 
that  literary  work  was  a  very  difficult  thing 
with  Eugene  Sue.  The  Constitutionnel,  how- 
ever, only  got  four  volumes  of  "  Les  Sept 
Pexhes  Capitaux  "  under  the  new  agreement. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  2nd  of  December 
came.  Eugene  Sue's  name  was  not  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  but  Count  d'Orsay, 
Alexander  Dumas  tells  us,  "  our  common 
friend,  advised  him  to  expatriate  himself  vol- 
,  untarily." 

Eugene  Sue  followed  the  advice  tendered, 
and  withdrew  to  Annecey.in  Savoy,  where  he 
had  a  friend  named  Massey.  At  first  he  lived 
with  this  friend,  but  a  little  chalet  being  to 
let  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  rented  it 
for  four  hundred  francs  a  year. 

When  Eugene  Sue  left  Paris,  he  also  left 
behind  him  Borne  100,000  fr.  of  debt.  At 
Annec«;y  he  made  a  new  arrangement  with 
Massey.  The  latter  agreed  to  pay  his  debts 
and  allow  him  10,000  fr.  (£400)  a  year  till  he 
was  repaid ;  when  that  was  done,  a  surplus 
of  10,000  fr.  should  be  placed  to  his  credit  in 
the  bank  of  Annecey.  So  hard  did  he  work, 
that,  in  three  years'  time  Massey  was  repaid 
and  money  began  to  be  paid  in  to  his  ac- 
count. He  used  to  get  up  at  seven,  breakfast 
at  ten,  and  at  two  he  ended  his  work.  He 
would  then  take  a  long  walk,  generally  round 
the  lake — a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles;  on  his  return  he  dined  largely,  and 
spent  the  evening  with  a  few  friends.  He 
was  always  a  great  walker,  having  a  tendency 
to  obesity,  which  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
down. 

The  result  of  these  seven  hours'  daily 
work  were,  u  L'Institutrice,"  M  La  Famille 
Jouffroy"  (one  of  the  best  romances  of  his 
exile),  "Les  Mysteres  du  People"  " Gil- 
berte,"  "  La  Bonne  A venture,"  and  lastly, 
"Les  Secrets  de  rOreiller,"  which  he  left 
unfinished. 

He  had  during  his  exile  a  lawsuit  with  the 
Constitutionnel,  by  which  he  obtained  a  ver- 
dict, to  the  effect  that  that  journal  should 
pay  40,000  fr.  to  disembarrass  itself  of  all 
future  connection  with  Eugene  Sue  !  These 
40,000  fr.  went  to  pay  the  publisher,  who  in- 
sisted on  his  3000  fr.  for  each  volume  he  did 
|  not  publish. 
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Thus  liberated  from  the  clutches  of  the 
Const  itulionnel  and  its  publisher,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  with  the  Presse  and 
the  Siicle.  He  was  to  write  three  volumes 
for  each  every  year.  They  on  their  side  were 
to  pay  eight  sous  (or  4d.)  per  line. 

Eugene  Sue's  cMlet  stood  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  when  he  did  not  walk  round 
the  lake,  he  would  ascend  the  mountain, 
and,  seating  himself  on  a  jutting  crag  (he 
had  that  from  his  nurse  the  goat),  he  would 
look  long  and  thoughtfully  in  the  same 
direction. 

Why  he  looked  so  pertinaciously  in  that 
one  direction,  the  proscribed  of  all  times  and 
of  all  parlies  can  tell. 

Thus  he  lived  five  years  happy  enough,  till 
a  woman  came  to  trouble  him  in  that  humble 
chalet,  and  to  cause  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  friend  Massey.  Luckily,  the  cause 
of  unhappiness  was  got  rid  of,  but  Eugene 
Sue  remained  worn  out — epuxsd  dt  corps, 
ipuisi  de  cceur! 

One  morning  an  old  friend,  Colonel 
Charras,  arrived  at  the  chalet.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  a  rare  festival.  But  four  or  five 
days  after  that  Eugene  Sue  was  seized  with 
violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  right  temple — 
pains  which  he  had  experienced  occasionally  for 
now  some  years  at  intervals.  On  Monday,  the 
27th  of  July,  his  malady  assumed  the  form  of 
an  intermittent  fever.  Wednesday  he  was  so 
much  better  that  he  tried  to  work  at  his 
"  Secrets  de  rOreiller,"  but  ideas  failed  him. 
Friday  he  had  so  much  improved  that  he 


proposed  his  favorite  walk  up  the  mountain 
to  Colonel  Charras.  But  they*  had  not  got 
above  a  third  of  the  way  up  when  his  strength 
failed  nim,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  chalet,  supported  by  his  friend's  arm. 
The  neuralgic .  pains  returned  with  great 
severity  at  night,  and  a  despatch  was  sent  to 
Geneva  for  additional  medical  assistance. 
Eugene  Sue  had  been  slightly  delirious,  He 
complained  also  of  great  pain  in  the  right 
side. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  evening  Dr.  Mau- 
noir  arrived,  had  a  consultation  with  M. 
Lachanal,  Eugene  Sue's  regular  medical  at- 
tendant, and  then  approached  the  patient's 
bed,  a  lamp  being  held  over  his  face. 

"  But  this  is  not  what  you  announced  to 
me ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

Alas !  Eugene  Sue  had  been  struck  with 
palsy :  his  left  side  was  paralysed,  his  face 
cadaverous,  his  ejes  glass)-,  his  mouth  awry. 

Dr.  Maunoir  shook  his  head,  and  said  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  From  that  time, 
that  is  to  say,  Saturday,  at  ten  p.m.,  till  Mon- 
day morning  at  five  minutes  before  seven, 
when  he  breathed  his  last,  Eugene  Sue  never 
regained  his  senses. 

"Providence,"  says  Alexandre  Dumas,  in 
conclusion,  "  who  had  allotted  to  him  so 
agitated  a  life,  granted  him  the  last  satisfac- 
tion of  dying  calmly,  with  his  hand  in  one  of 
the  firmest  and  most  loyal  hands  that  exists 
in  the  world. 
"  Thanks,  Charras !  ■ 


Beautiful  Inscription.  —  A  little-  girl, 
about  five  vcars  old,  died  some  time  since  in 
Cortlandville,  New  York,  of  malignant  scarlet 
fever.  After  the  disease  had  taken  complete 
possession  of  her,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  she  recognised  tho*c  who  were 
about  her,  her  mother  asked  her  if  she  knew 
who  was  taking  care  of  her  ?  The  dying  child 
looked  up  with  a  smilo,  the  expressiveness  of 
whieh  cannot  be  described,  and  said,  "  God  takes 
care  of  me." 

This  expression  was  transferred  to  the  slab 
that  marks  the  resting-place  of  her  pcrishablo 


body ;  and  no  words  could  more  simply 
the  sublime  idea  of  immortality. 

A  Fair  Barbarian. — The  recent  triumphs 
of  modern  mcehanical  art,  of  mind  over  matter, 
have  thrown  ancient  ingenuity,  even  of  the  high- 
est order,  sadly  into  the  shade  ;  let  us  take  one 
instance.  "  In  Egypt  I  saw  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dle," a  younff  ladv  returning  from  her  school  in 
England  to  ncr  homo  in  India,  wrote  lately  to 
her  friends,  **  but  I  thought  very  little  of  it,  I 
assure  you,  after  having  seen  tlic  sewing  ma- 
chine in  London."— The  Life  of  Percy  B.  Shelley. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 
Lines  written  on  the  receipt  of  Cyrus  W.  Field's 
Dispatch,  announcing  the  isucce»s'of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph. 

BT  D.  BKTHTJKK  DUFFIELD. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  yo  everlasting  hills ! 
Ye  rock-bound  portals  of  the  sea,  give  way  1 
Ye  sleeping  thunders  of  the  mountain-tops, 
And  forests  vocal  with  the  moaning  pine, 
Ye  winged  winds  that  sweep  the  roaring  main, 
Come,  join  your  songs  with  stern  Niagara's 
voice, 

And  tuneful  chorus  of  the  river  tides, 
And  silver  chimings  of  the  rippling  rills  ; 
Let  our  wide  Continent  unite  to  swell 
The  world'B  glad  anthem  on  this  happy  day  ; 
For  rough  old  Ocean,  wild  with  all  his'storms, 
At  last  falls  conquered  in  his  own  domain  ! 
A  modern  Cyrus  now,  with  Titan  chain, 
Comes,  not  as  Xerxes  scourging  his  proud  waves, 
But  bends  the  vanquished  captive  to  his  will. 
Behold  !  the  conquered  monarch  of  thotdeep, 
As  thro*  the  harbor's  gate  he  drags  the  fleet, 
And  bathes  with  sobbing  waves  his  victor's  feet ! 

See  how  the  world  is  heaving  in  her  joy. 
How  rival  kingdoms  rise  in  glad  salute, 
And  sister  cities  meet  in  fond  embrace. 
America  on  ancient  Albion  smiles ; 
Europe  from  Italy's  soft,  sunny  eyes, 
And  Asia  from  poor  India's  troubled  strand, 
Into  the  New  world's  leuping  heart  look  down, 
And  whisper  in  her  bending  ear  "  All  Hail ! " 
New- York,  the  brilliant  city  of  the  Franks, 
Receives  unto  her  breast  with  warm  embrace, 
And  showers  her  smiles  on  London's  hoary 
walls, 

Greets  with  a  shout  old  Edinboro'  town, 
And  with  her  sister  cities,  south  and  west, 
Thunders  a  hearty  welcome  round  the  dome* 
That  gild  the  cities  of  the  Northern  Bear, 
While  rolls  its  echoes  far  along  the  plains 
Where  Asia's  horde  in  savage  conflict  bleed  ; 
Hamburg  from  Baltic's  rough  and  rocky  shore 
Sends  her  free  greeting  to  a  nation  freo ; 
And  venerable  Rome,  arising  slow, 
Can  scarce  believe  that  in  this  wicked  age 
A  miracle  is  wrought  without  her  aid, 
And  wonders  if,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
The  gods  again  have  come  upon  the  earth ; 
While  minor  cities  of  the  world  behold 
The  herald  rays  of  her  Millennial  dawn. 

Proud  Kings  and  Emperors  and  smiling  Queens  | 
Extend  the  ungloved  palm  in  earnest  grasp 
To  take  our  young  Republic  by  the  hand, 
While  dust-beclouded  Ministers  of  State 
Throughout  the  hemispheres  both  old  and  new, 
This  day  upon  the  Ocean's  rim  have  met, 
And  in  the  glad  rejoicings  of  the  hour 
Unite  to  say :  "  Let  this  one  simple  cord, 
Which  Ocean  now  at  last  is  forced  to  hold, 
Be  to  us  all  a  golden  link  of  love, 
That  henceforth  we,  as  rulers  wise  may  hear 
The  honest  beatings  of  each  other's  hearts, 
And  yield  our  Nations  and  their  sacred  rights 
To  that  pcrjHJtual  and  most  holy  Peace 
Which  this  dav  dawns  upon  a  startled  world." 
Detroit,  Aug.  5  1858.         —Detroit  Tribune 


CUCKOO. 
The  moon  is  but  a  crescent  white, 
Toward  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
Through  the  throbbing  of  the  night 
Comes  a  mellow  monotoue : 
Cuckoo !— cuckoo  1 

You  may  take  a  crimson  cloud. 

Bind  it  with  a  golden  band, 
All  its  richness  were  a  shroud 

To  this  o'er  the  meadow-land  : 
Cuckoo  ! — cuckoo  1 

Glory,  might,  and  mystery, 

Beauty,  wonder,  and  unrest, 
The  whole  soul  of  melody, 

In  a  rolling  note  cxprest : 
Cuckoo ! — cuckoo ! 

Gleby  fields  it  overfloata, 

Like  a  tidal  wave  upbent. 
Over  wheat  and  yellow  oats. 

In  the  valley  falling  spent : 
Cuckoo !— cuckoo  1 

It  will  touch  the  soul  to  tears, 

List'ning  in  the  falling  dew  : 
All  the  sadness  of  the  years 

Cometh  rushing  over  you  : 
Cuckoo ! — cuckoo ! 

Things  of  beauty  and  delight 
\  ou  have  dreamed  of,  overjoyed, 

Will  loom  out  as  though  you  might 
Reach  and  clasp  them  through  tha  void  : 
Cuckoo !— cuckoo ! 

It  will  touch  from  summer  woods 

Joyous  heart  or  wo-begone ; 
Meltcth  music  for  all  moods 

From  the  rapture  floating  on  t 
Cuckoo ! — cuckoo  ] 

Balmy  airs  of  autumn  nights, 

Any  charm  or  spell  that  is, 
Windy  whispers  on  the  heights 

Know  no  magic  like  to  this  : 
Cuckoo  ! — cuckoo  1 

Sphered  notes  of  starry  belts 

In  its  airy  net  are  knit ; 
All  the  heart  of  nature  melt* 
On  the  twilight  out  of  it : 
Cuckoo !— cuckoo ! 
— Chambers's  Journal.  T.  A. 


Tub  stream  ripples  bright  by  my  cottage; 

The  sunshine  is  bright  on  the  stream  ; 
And  the  wee,  pebbly  stones  in  the  sunshine, 

Like  diamonds  sparkle  and  gleam. 
There  are  hazel-trees  kissing  the  water, 

And  plumes  of  the  fair  meadow-sweet ; 
And  down  bv  the  hazel  sits  Jcanio, 

And  dabbles  her  little  white  feet. 

The  robin  peeps  in  at  my  door-way ; 

The  linnet  looks  down  from  the  tree ; 
And  here,  pillowed  up  in  his  cradle, 

Wee  Sandy  sits  smiling  at  me. 
Mv  milk-paif  stands  bright  in  the  corner, 

My  tins  are  all  bright  on  the  shelf ; 
And  the  white  supper-cloth  on  my  tablt 

Is  clean,  for  I  washed  it  myself. 
•  —Lays  of  the  Lost  One. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Sobert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea. 
Based  on  Slate  and  Family  Papers.  By 
Hepworth  Dixon.    A  new  edition,  1858. 

We  heartily  wish  that  the  attention  of  our 
men  of  letters  was  more  directed  than  it  is 
to  the  ancient  and  valuable  art  of  Biography. 
There  is  no  branch  of  literature  which  does 
more  good  or  communicates  more  pleasure ; 
for  there  is  none  that  so  completely  appeals 
to  the  two  passions  which  make  literature 
popular — the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the 
love  of  amusement.  These  have  a  joint 
gratification  in  a  thoroughly  good  "  Life," 
where  some  important  section  of  the  history 
of  the  world  is  dramatically  embodied  in  one 
figure,  and  we  are  made  to  pass  through 
great  events,  in  good  company,  and  almost 
with  the  emotions  of  a  contemporary.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  the  few  classical  authors 
who  has  domesticated  himself  among  the 
moderns  is  the  pleasant  and  garrulous  Plu- 
tarch. He  has  managed  to  get  letters  of 
naturalization  among  us,  and  to  escape  the 
popular  terror  attached  to  the  name  of  Greek. 
Probably,  too,  that  incomparable  biography, 
the  "  Agricola,"  is  more  read  than  any  other 
work  of  Tacitus — though  the  general  world, 
we  fear,  will  have  to  wait  long  for  a  transla- 
tion that  shall  do  justice  to  its  pregnant  epi- 
gram and  its  brilliant  colors.  Every  day  we 
may  see  something  analogous  going  on  with 
respect  to  our  native  authors.  Johnson's 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  is  outliving  his  "  Lon- 
don," while  Boswell  is  tending  to  supplant 
the  Doctor  himself.  Southey's  "Nelson" 
bids  fair  to  be  read  by  generations  almost  ig- 
norant of  the  name  of  his  u  Thalaba."  Mid- 
dlcton's  "  Cicero  "  is  at  least  talked  of  yet, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  his  essays 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  or  his  controversies 
with  Bentley.  In  short,  a  great  many  en- 
couraging circumstances  may  be  pointed  out 
to  the  biographer ;  and  if  he  does  not  find 
readers,  it  is  in  his  case,  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  historian  or  poet,  his  own  fault. 
The  modern  biographer,  we  fear,  has  many 
defects.  He  is  almost  invariably  too  long;  he 
is  deficient  in  perspective — in  giving  harmony 
to  his  proportions ;  he  is  negligent  of  reality, 
disinclined  to  conceive  of  past  life  as  of  some- 
thing that  once  lived  and  breathed  as  surely 
and  warmly  as  any  tiling  we  see  now.  But 
it  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  that  his  task  is 
a  hard  one.    A  great  biographer  ought  to  be 


at  once  philosopher  and  painter — to  have  a 
genius  for  science,  and  a  genius  for  art.  If 
he  cannot  duly  measure  his  hero,  his  opinions 
are  worthless;  if  he  cannot  duly  describe 
him,  he  is  dull  in  his  style.  The  union  is 
rare  of  that  open,  candid,  loving  nature  which 
leads  a  man  to  a  right  choice  of  a  subject, 
with  the  gravity  of  intellect  and  grace  of  art 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  it.  But  a  right 
study  of  the  great  models  would  vastly  im- 
prove biography  as  it  exists  amongst  us  at 
present ;  and  would  at  least  prevent  its  being 
attempted  by  many  who  seem  to  take  to  it 
from  an  inspiration  merely  mechanical.  One 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  present  state  of 
I  the  art  is  what  we  may  call  its  sign-post  char- 
acter. A  biographer  takes  up  soldier  or  po- 
et, saint  or  king,  without  any  reference  to  his 
peculiar  qualifications  for  portraiture,  as  a 
poor  Dick  Tinto  executes  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence an  Admiral  Keppel,  a  Royal  Oak,  or  a 
Saracen's  Head. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  the  famous  man  before  us,  has  got 
into  the  right  track  in  spite  of  the  confusion 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  He  is  what 
the  Sunday  Acts  call  a  bond  Jide  traveller  to 
his  goal.  He  likes  the  Commonwealth  men, 
and  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  having  drawn  Penn,  who  was 
a  child  of  that  age,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  proceed  to  draw  Blake  who  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  it.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Dixon 
is  not  a  sailor,  and  a  nautical  reviewer  of  a 
stern  turn  might  be  inclined  to  make  him 
pay  his  footing  afloat,  according  to  the  rough 
old  custom  in  crossing  the  line.  But  if 
Blake  himself,  from  a  landsman  of  middle 
age,  became  a  great  seamen,  why  should  not 
Mr.  Dixon  become,  in  a  similar  way,  a  sea- 
man's biographer  ?  He  has  executed  his 
work  well, — with  industry,  with  vigor,  with 
kind  manly  sympathy.  Remembering  our 
obligations  to  him,  we  are  unwilling  to  dwell 
on  the  points  on  which  we  differ.  His  style, 
onco  somewhat  turgid,  improves  in  his  later 
works.  His  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect 
from  their  sincerity,  though  our  sentiments 
on  several  points  are  not  his.  We  cannot, 
for  instance,  be  expected  to  believe  of  Charles 
the  First,  that  "  his  origin  was  bad.n  Such 
is  not  our  way  of  thinking  about  the  royal 
and  noble  blood  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
.  hand,  we  respect  as  much  as  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
j  great  and  good  men  produced  among  the 
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Puritans.  We  acknowledge  the  benefits  Chivalry  in  her  Cavaliers,  of  piety  in  her 
which  accrued  to  the  nntion  from  the  conflict  i  Roundheads, — before  settling  down  to  raod- 
bctween  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  but  we  ern  business,  and  transmitting  her  beliefs  and 
have  an  equally  strong  belief  that  it  was  a  sentiments  into  new  forms.  A  line  divides 
good  thing  for  England,  that  much  of  what '  her  public  life,  about  the  time  that  Oliver 


the  country  party  aimed  at  destroying  sur- 
vived its  hostility.  We  have  always  admired 
the  remark  of  Coleridge,  that  what  makes 
the  Civil  War  a  pleasant  object  of  study  is 
that  we  can  read  of  the  struggle,  and  yet  re- 
spect both  sides.  And  this  is  one  of  several 
characteristics  of  the  movement  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  revolutions  of  later  times, 
a  distinction  that  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
mind  when  we  argue  in  our  days  from  the 
precedents  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  one  fact  about  the  stirring  old 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  days  which  makes 
them  excellent  material  for  the  historical 
writer.  It  may  seem  fanciful,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  poetry  disappeared  out  of  our 
politics*  with  those  events.  They  were  the 
last  of  the  romantic  epochs, — the  borderland 


sunk  into  his  grave.  Beyond  that  line  we  see 
our  ancestors  tinged  with  a  certain  hue  of 
romance,  which  we  can  scarcely  claim  for  our- 
selves. We  can  enjoy  a  ballad  about  their 
doings,  written  by  a  Scott  or  a  Browning,  but 
poetry  at  present  keeps  remarkably  clear  of 
the  44  business  of  the  session."  It  is  a  differ- 
ence like  that  between  the  old  j>or traits  of 
Vandyke  and  the  modern  j»rt raits  of  a  gen- 
tleman, of  which  we  have  a  yearly  supply.  A 
consciousness  of  this  change  is  not  to  make  us 
undervalue  the  real  inherited  worth,  which 
lives  now  in  plainer  garments  and  does  duller 
work  ;  and  romance  and  poetry  exist  for  the 
individual  for  ever,  be  the  changes  in  public 
life  what  they  may.  We  are  only  pointing 
out  a  natural  transition  in  its  connexion  with 
literature;  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Dixon's 


between  old  feudal  England  and  modern  busy  book  owes  much  to  the  fact  that  a  period  like 
practical  England.  Compare  the  picture  raised  I  that  of  our  Civil  War  is  intrinsically  favorable 
in  the  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  age  of  to  biography  from  its  romantic  character. 
Charles  with  that  of  the  age  of  Anne  for  ex-     Robert  Blake,  destined  as  General  and  Ad- 
ample, — pleasant  and  clever  as  the  latter  age  miral  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  that 


undoubtedly  was.  A  certain  elevation  of  view 
and  generous  force  of  mind  marks  the  men  of 
the  earlier  period,— the  Falklands,  the  Pem- 
brokes,  the  Northampton*,  the  Richmonds,  or 
the  Hampdens,  the  Blakes,  the  Vanes.  The 


period,  was  a  Somersetshire  man.  He  was  of 
a  good  landed  family  there,  said  by  a  tradition 
in  the  branch  still  existing  to  have  com* 
originally  from  Northumberland.  A  specu- 
lative person  might  attribute  his  marked  nau- 


object8  contended  for  are  nobler  and  higher,  j  tical  genius  to  the  blood  of  those  old  Danes 


The  poetry  they  read  is  fresher,  sweeter,  more 
lyrical.  We  have  Herrick  and  Suckling  in- 
stead of  Prior  and  Gay.  The  Anne  men 
always  come  to  the  mind,  associated  with  town 
life, — routs,  drums,  coffee,  china,  wit,  and  sar- 
casm, and  scandal.  Their  wigs  are  prosaic 
compared  with  their  grandfathers1  love-locks ; 
their  cocked-hats  vnlgar  compared  with  the 
steeple-hats,  past  which  bullets  whistled  at 
Marston  Moor.  Mention  one  such  name  as 
this  last,  and  forthwith  the  memory  of  a  read- 
ing man  teems  with  moated  grange  and  gal- 
loping dragoons,  buff-coat  and  bandolier.  A 
file  of  muskets  glitters  behind  the  green 
hedge ;  a  flag  rises  on  the  deserted  tower. 
Quaint,  pretty,  clever,  are  the  words  sug- 
gested by  the  Queen  Anne  scene, — romantic, 
generous,  picturesque,  by  the  Commonwealth 
one.  It  would  seetn  as  if  all  systems  made  a 
grand  display  just  before  their  termination. 


Old  England  had  one  gala  day  of  it,— of  j  tainly  Scandinavian. 


who  set  sail  from  the  Baltic,  under  the  Raven, 
ages  ago.*  What  is  certain,  however,  at  pres- 
ent, is  only  that  the  Admiral's  ancestor, 
Humphrey  Blake,  possessed  the  Manor  of 
Tuxwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
By  a  process,  quite  common  among  what  old 
Fuller  calls  the  "  middling-sized  "  gentry,  the 
Blakes  took  to  merchandise  in  Bridge  water, 
which  town  had  the  honor  of  producing  the 
man  who  made  them  famous,  about  the  end 
of  August,  1598 — the  year  before  the  birth  of 
Cromwell.  Hewasthe  eldestson  of  Humphrey 
Blake,  gentleman  and  merchant,  by  Sara  Wil- 
liams of  Plansfield,  co-heiress  of  a  good 
knightly  family  of  the  county.  It  was  pre- 
cisely from  this  class — persons  of  gentle 
blood,  yet  average  fortune  and  position — that 
the  great  men  of  Blake's  party  came. 

*  Etymologically,  the  name  of  Blako  or  Blacks 
(as  it  II  sometimes  spelled),  that  is,  Blaky  is 
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Mr.  Dixon  has  duly  visited  the  localities, 
and  enable*  us  to  reproduce  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  bis  hero's  youth.  They  still 
show  in  Bridgewater  the  old-fashioned,  sul*- 
stantial  house,  with  its  oak  wainscots  and  or- 
namented ceilings,  in  which  the  Blakes  lived. 
The  gardens  ran  down  to  the  river  Parrett ; 
the  windows  looked  out  over  a  wide  valley  to 
the  Quantock  hills.  One  of  the  earliest  ob- 
jects that  would  catch  the  boy's  young  eyes 
would  be  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in  the 
stream, — masts  decked  with  the  colors  of 
more  than  one  nation,  and,  suggesting  who 
knows  what  visions  of  distant  purple  seas,  and 
fierce  Algerine  corsairs,  and  all  that  could 
stimulate  the  heart  and  waken  the  wonder  of 
a  bold  strong  lad.  Such  influences,  joined  to 
the  talk  of  his  father  the  merchant, — and  in 
those  days  the  merchant  went  abroad  with  his 
ship  and  guarded  her  treasures  with  his  own 
stout  arm, — must  have  deeply  impressed  young 
Blake,  But  he  was  a  grave  youngster,  and 
took  naturally  to  his  book ;  had  a  vein  of 
melancholy  (as  Cromwell,'  too,  had)  running 
through  him ;  and  speeded  so  well  in  letters 
that  at  sixteen  he  exchanged  Bridgewater 
grammar-school  for  St.  A 1  ban's  Hall,  Oxford. 
Failing  in  a  com|>etition  for  one  of  the  Christ- 
church  scholarships,  he  shifted  his  quarters  to 
Wadham,  then  just  fouuded  by  a  Somerset- 
shire friend  of  his  father's,  and  spent  no  less 
than  nine  years  at  the  University.  Little  is 
known  of  his  college  life.  An  old  story  re- 
cords that  he  sometimes  indulged  in  "  stealing 
of  swans;"  but  such  freaks  cannot  have  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time.  Clarendon  speaks  wit  h 
respect  of  his  attainments,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  learning  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
most  fighting  men  ;  in  fact,  it  may  safely  be 
said  of  him,  that  while  inclination  made 'him 
a  scholar  it  was  rather  destiny  that  made  him 
a  soldier.  He  found  himself  drawn  into  the 
great  struggle  of  his  lime  by  his  position  and 
his  sense  of  duty  ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  life 
of  after  years  he  never  seems  to  have  lost 
either  the  taste  which  had  made  him  learned 
or  the  earnestness  which  had  made  him  a 
Puritan. 

In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  was  recalled 
home  by  the  illness  of  his  father.  The  world 
had  not  gone  well  with  the  old  gentleman, 
who,  dying  in  November,  1625,  left  Kol>ert  to 
take  charge  of  a  large  family,  upon  what  was 
by  no  means  a  large  income.  Here  were 
new  duties,  which  he  achieved  with  fidelity, 


and,  in  the  main,  with  success.  Of  his  broth- 
ers, Humphrey  followed  him  by  and  by  into 
the  Navy ;  suffered  for  non-conformity  after 
the  Restoration ;  and  emigrated  to  Carolina, 
where  his  descendants  still  exist.  William 
became  a  successful  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
Nicholas  engaged  in  the  Spanish  trade,  like 
his  progenitors,  and  was  ancestor  of  the 
present  family  of  Venne  House  in  the  West 
Country.  The  other  brothers  seem  to  have 
done  well,  and  the  girls  to  have  married 
rej"j)cctably.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  very 
able  man  appears  in  a  rape  without  his  near 
kinsfolk  being,  not  indeed  equal  to  himself, 
but  of  superior  talent  and  energy  to  that  of 
the  multitude,  as  might  be  shown  from  many 
instances  if  this  were  the  occasion. 

We  are  now  to  think  of  Blake  as  settled 
at  Bridgewater,  taking  care  of  his  mother, 
who  survived  her  husband  for  many  years, 
and  in  loco  parentis  to  his  numerous  troop 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  His  character  was 
formed,  and  may  be  described  in  a  word 
as  Puritanical.  The  world  is  now  better 
qualified  to  understand  what  such  a  descrip- 
tion implies,  than  it  was  for  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Restoration.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  commonly  understood  to  mean  a  far 
natic  or  a  hypocrite  ;  and  the  Puritan  was  to 
most  people  either  a  man  that  had  been 
half-cracked,  or  a  man  that  had  been  wholly 
a  rascal  The  world  does  not  appear  to  have, 
reflected  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  de- 
grading thing  for  the  Church  and  nobles  of 
England  to  have  submitted  to  the  ascendency* 
of  such  a  rabble  so  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
The  gentleman  who  mourned  over  the  defeat 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  hard-fought  fields  of 
the  great  rebellion  made  his  case  much  more 
pitiable  by  insisting  that  the  English  gentry 
were  overcome  by  a  mere  crew  of  hypocrites 
and  their  dupes. 

It  is  now  high  time  for  those  who  honor 
the  old  traditions  of  England,  to  do  that  jus- 
tice to  the  Puritans  which  was  almost  uni- 
formly denied  them  by  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  shall  never  understand  the  Civil 
War,  nor  be  able  to  think  of  it  without  shame 
and  humiliation,  unless  we  look  at  the  bright 
as  well  as  the  dark  side  of  the  contending 
powers.  The  fact  is,  that  Puritanism  was  a 
genuine  expression  of  one  form  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  It  allied  itself  with  natures 
that  were  simple  and  earnest,  sturdy  and  tself- 
depeudent.    Such  men  were  impatient  of 
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ecclesiastical  authority,  indifferent  to  symbol- 
ism and  tradition,  full  of  spiritual  self-reli- 
ance. It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  corruption 
of  this  form  of  character  must  have  been 
something  detestable,  and  hence  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  view  taken  of  Roundheads  by 
Cavalier  wits.  But  in  its  genuine  state,  it 
was  a  powerful  and  worshipful  embodiment 
of  an  inevitable  tendency  in  the  Protestant 
mind ;  and  it  is  now  evident  that  no  peace 
was  possible  in  England  until  it  had  found 
its  right  relation  to  our  institutions.  It  is 
useless  to  speculate  as  to  whether  this  might 
have  been  brought  about  without  a  civil  war ; 
but  certainly  the  civil  war  cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  it  Puritanism  was  the 
fundamental  source  of  the  opposition  to  the 
king ;  it  l>ecame  allied  with  other  influences, 
but  these  depended  on  it,  and  not  it  upon 
them.  A  man  from  being  a  Puritan  became 
often  a  Republican,  but  as  a  general  rule  he 
was  a  Puritan  first. 

There  was  a  certain  affinity  between  Puri- 
tanism and  Republicanism,  for  both  were  im- 
patient of  authority  and  tradition.  Accord- 
ingly, Blake  seems  to  have  very  early  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  friend  to 
monarchical  principles.  And,  this  tendency 
again  harmonizes  with  his  relish  for  the 
classics.  The  republican  of  that  day  was  not 
like  our  modern  republicans.  He  was  of  the 
school  of  old  George  Buchanan,  who  had 
broached  his -antique  radicalism  in  the  De 
Jure  Ttegni  apud  Scotos  as  early  as  157 1. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Brutus,  and  was  fond 
of  quoting  Lucan.  A  grand  simplicity  was 
his  ideal  of  government ;  an  organization  of 
stately  but  not  splendid  magistrates  ruling 
over  a  free,  patriotic,  enlightened  people :  a 
beautiful  but  entirely  visionary  system  which 
rose  like  a  sun-tinted  cloud-palace  before  the 
eyes  of  Sidney  and  Andrew  Fletcher,  and  the 
last  rays  of  which  still  glitter  on  the  classic 
page  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Was  Blake,  then,  a  kind  of  Puritan  demo- 
crat  ? — So  it  may  be  said,— always  providing 
that  we  distinguish  carefully  between  such 
"  democracy"  and  that  which  bears  the  name 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Let  no  mod- 
em democratic  radical  fancy  that  he  is  of  the 
school  of  those  great  old  dreamers.  The 
most  violent  of  them  would  now  be  esteemed 
a  bigoted  aristocrat;  indeed  aristocracy  is 
stam])ed  broadly  and  deeply  upon  their  ideal 
systems.    George  Buchanan  expressly  con- 


demns the  merely  popular  voice.  How  nar- 
rowly Milton  would  have  restricted  the  gen- 
eral suffrage  in  political  matters  we  know  from 
the  pamphlet  he  published  just  before  the 
Restoration.  Fletcher,  as  is  still  better 
known,  had  an  ingenious  scheme  for  restoring 
slavery  in  Scotland.  The  seventeenth  century 
men  were  as  different  from  the  men  of  1793 
and  1848  in  their  views  as  they  were  superior 
to  them  in  their  character  and  parts.  They 
never  dreamt  of  interfering  with  the  general 
system  of  society  and  subordination,  but  still 
held  to  such  fundamental  ideas  as  the  national 
religion,  the  old  constitution,  and  the  "  spirit 
of  a  gentleman."  The  regiments  of  Essex 
and  Hampden  wore  their  family  colors. 
Cromwell  chose  his  Ironsides  among  the  free- 
holders. A  Percy,  a  Herbert,  a  Montague,  a 
Grey  were  of  their  party.  They  taunted 
Charles,  not  with  being  their  king, — 1  hat,  they 
admitted  was  his  right — but  with  having 
taken  liberties  with  them  which  their  ances- 
tors had  not  tolerated  in  the  Plantagenets. 
Right  or  wrong,  they  were  quite  a  different 
breed  of  revolutionists  from  any  that  the  world 
has  Reen  since,  and  the  honor  of  England  re- 
quires that  this  should  be  maintained  at  every 
proper  opportunity. 

Blake  being  thus  a  Puritan,  with  specula- 
tive leanings  towards  Republicanism,  which 
leanings,  however,  would  by  no  means  have 
induced  him  to  rise  against  the  king  in  the 
absence  of  what  he  esteemed  proper  provo- 
cation,— the  next  point  of  interest  is  how  he 
was  provoked  ?  To  this  we  answer,  on  his 
Puritan  side.  His  whole  life  proves  that  in 
spite  of  his  bookish  turn,  he  was  far  more  a 
practical  than  a  speculative  man.  From  am- 
bition of  the  worldly  kind  he  was  entirely 
free.  We  doubt  if  he  would  have  moved  at 
all,  but  for  the  irritating  war  carried  on  by 
Laud  and  the  Court  against  that  religious 
party  with  which  his  deepest  instincts  had 
connected  him.  And  as  it  chanced,  Laud  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  within  a 
year  or  ro  (20th  June,  1626)  of  the  very  date 
at  which  Blake  returned  to  Bridgewater  from 
Oxford. 

This  is  one  of  those  historical  coincidences 
which  excite  deep  reflection.  Here  were  the 
two  antagonistic  tendencies  of  the  time 
brought  within  sight  of  each  other  on  the 
same  field  of  action.  The  west  country  was 
full  of  trading  towns,  always  the  strongholds 
of  Puritanism.    Accordingly,  during  the  two 
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years  that  he  held  the  see,  Laud — a  sincere  [ 
man,  but  weak  and  with  no  insight  into 
his  age — vexed  the  Somersetshire  Puritans 
sadly.  Perpetual  squabbles  were  carried  on 
about  placing  the  communion-table  this  way 
or  that  way.  The  bishop's  successor  went 
further  ;  he  suspended  one  of  Blake's  favorite  ! 
"  ministers "  in  Bridgewater,  and  enjoined  I 
Humphrey  Blake,  churchwarden,  to  do  pen- 
ance, as  a  favorer  of  the  delinquent.  Years 
passed  on,  and  of  course  all  the  stories  of 
the  whippings  and  brandings  of  Puritan 
writers  would  reach  Blake's  native  town.  The 
future  admiral  had  a  kind  of  grim  sarcastic 
humor  about  him,  of  the  same  stamp  as  that 
of  Knox  or  Buchanan,  and  this  made  him 
scorn  and  ridicule  what  he  otherwise  hated. 
In  due  time  he  became  committed  to  the 
cause,  and  was  the  leader  of  it  in  his  native 


Presently,  came  the  great  Scottish  news  of 
1637,  and  people  heard  how  Bishop  Lindsay 
and  Dean   Hannav  had  been  hooted  and 

0 

pelted  in  St.  Giles'  Church,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
how,  in  regular  course,  the  Scots  had  signed 
the  Covenant,  and  were  in  arms  against  their 
native  king ;  war  committees  sitting  in  every 
county  to  raise  men,  and  people  bringing  up 
their  very  spoons  to  sell  them  in  the  cause  ; 
till  the  rebels  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  soon 
Charles  had  no  alternative  but  to  summon  a 
parliament.  Bridgewater  sent  up  "Robert 
Bloke,  gent.,"  to  this,  the  "  Short  Parliament," 
as  historians  call  it,  which  met  on  Monday, 
the  13th  April,  1640.  Blake  was  no  doubt 
present,  when  amidst  the  silence  of  that  grave 
old  generation,  Lord  Keeper  Finch  began  the 
speech  in  language  which  reads  so  quaintly  in 
our  day . 

"  His  Majesties  kingly  resolutions  are 
seated  in  the  Ark  of  his  Sacred  Breast,  and  it 
were  a  presumption  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
any  Uzzah  uncalled  to  touch  it :  yet  His 
Majesty  is  now  pleased  to  lay  by  the  shining 
beams  of  Majesty  as  Phoebus  did  to  Phaeton, 
that  the  distance  between  Sovereignty  and 
Subjection  should  not  barr  you  of  that  filial 
freedom  of  access  to  his  Person  and  Coun 


But  the  Commons  were  scarcely  in  the 
mood  for  this  vein  of  eloquence,  and  would 
vote  no  money  till  they  had  redress  of  griev- 
ances. The  King  dissolved  them  on  May 
5th  ;  and  though  he  called  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment that  same  autumn,  Blake  was  not  a 
*  Rushworth,  Part  ii.,  vol.  2. 


member  of  it  till  1645,  when  he  was  returned 
for  Taunton.  He  had  lost  his  seat  through  the 
influence  of  some  families  rigidly  loyal, — the 
Stawells  and  Wyndhams. 

Rare  was  now  the  excitement  in  London. 
The  mob  that  years  before  had  pelted  poor 
old  Isaac  Casaubon's  windows  in  St.  Mary's 
Axe  with  stones,  because  he  was  understood 
to  be  of  King  James's  way  of  thinking  In 
church  matters,  went  bawling  about  libels, 
and  attacked  Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth.  The 
city  was  simmering  with  discontent,  not  only 
at  grievances  generally,  but  at  such  mishaps 
as  the  taking  of  the  "  Rebecca ■  (worth 
£260,000)  by  the  Algiers  pirates,  who  had 
no  less  than  sixty  ships  afloat.  Grave  Puri- 
tans were  grumbling  at  the  Papist  queen ; 
and  sturdy  feudal  squires  muttered  out  remin- 
iscences|of  Magna  Charta.  The  events  which 
followed  are  of  immortal  fame  and  endless 
consequences.  Strafford  was  beheaded,  and 
Laud  lodged  in  the  Tower.  The  Irish  rebel-* 
lion  shocked  and  alarmed  the  country.  Both 
parties  held  to  every  thing  they  could  in  a 
manner  which  made  reconcilement  impossible, 
and  on  the  22nd  August,  1642,  the  King 
hoisted  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  all 
England  knew  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  the  sword. 

And  now,  it  became  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
sequence what  were  the  views  of  the  men  of 
weight  by  their  fortune  and  character  in  each 
county  P  Individual  energy  did  every  thing ; 
for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  nation  wns  divided  with  any  accuracy. 
The  Puritans,  who  were  the  salt  of  the  par- 
liamentary party,  had  indeed  their  line 
marked  clearly  enough.  But  many  who  had 
been  discontented  from  a  less  elevated  view 
did  not  feel  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  carry 
on  the  war.  Many  must  have  been  compara- 
tively indifferent,  and  these  would  go  to  the 
King's  side,  if  there  was  a  leader  to  rally 
them — the  King's  being  the  easier  and  less 
austere  party,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
party  of  the  men  of  the  world.  Again,  the 
local  influence  of  people  waa  then  very  strong, 
and  a  popular  family  could  determine  the 
politics  of  a  district ;  just  as  Warwickshire 
was  fought  for,  rather  between  the  Grevillea 
and  the  Comptons  than  between  Parliament 
and  King.  It  was  not  as  in  the  French 
Revolution,  when  a  few  abstract  ideas  (of 
u  equality,"  "  rights  of  man,"  kc.)  permeated 
the  whole  being  of  thousande,  and  merged 
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ever)'  other  consideration.  A  great  deal  was  I  who  hod  scalped  their  grandfathers.  But 
left  to  accident,  to  taste,  to  prejudice,  to  affec-  the  Prince  was  certainly  not  fitted  for  so  high 
tion,  and  thus  it  become  so  inexpressibly  im-  a  rank  in  so  great  and  solemn  a  cause  as  the 
portant  which  side  even  one  energetic,  able,  defence  of  the  English  monarchy  and  church, 
known  man  might  take.  As  Cromwell  went  Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  active  and 
down  to  his  own  eastern  country,  so  Blake  loyal  enough,  and  he  soon  came  in 
went  forthwith  to  his  western  country,  and  with  Blake  at  the  siege  of  Bristol. 


began  raising  forces  for  the  Parliament.  The 
theory  of  our  ancestors  was,  that  all  men 
could  be  easily  turned  into  soldiers ;  and  both 
parties  set  about  it  at  once.  Blake  raised  a 
troop  of  dragoons  with  more  than  ordinary 


It  was  a  summer  day  in  July,  1643,  when 
the  two  sons  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts — Ri> 
pert  and  Maurice — sat  down  before  that  an- 
cient town.  Things  had  been  looking  well 
for  their  cause  in  the  west ;  Waller  had 


quickness,  and  dashed  to  and  fro  amidst  the  fought  indecisively  with  Maurice  near  Bath, 


smartest  actions  of  the  west  He  was  with 
Sir  John  Horner's  forces  when  he  drove  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  out  of  Wells.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Bodmin;  and  at  the 


with  Wilmot  near  Devizes.  The  Fairfaxes 
were  locked  up  at  Hull ;  Cromwell  was  not 
triumphant  in  Lincolnshire.  Hampden  had 
fallen  in  the  previous  month  at  Chalgrove. 


well-fought  field  of  Lansdoun,  where  Sir  Bevil  And,  now,  liupert  took  Bristol  in  four  days; 


Grenville  fell.  He  soon  began  to  attract  at 
tention,  and  showed  that  combination  of  dash- 
ing activity  with  gravity  and  prudence,  which 
characterised  the  best  men  on  his  side.  The 
Cavaliers  were  equally  daring  and  brilliant, 
but  not  equally  prudent  and  steady;  whence 


Sir  Nathaniel  Fiennes  being  incompetent,  if 
not  worse ;  and  Blake  fighting  to  the  last,  in 
vain.  Blake's  business  in  this  siege  was  to 
defend  a  certain  fort  along  the  line  called 
"  Prior's  Hill."  The  assaults  on  it  by  Grand- 
ison  and  Lunsford  with  musket  and  hand- 


the  important  remark  of  Clarendon,  that  dur-  !  grenade,  pistol  and  pike,  were  constant  and 
ing  the  war,  they  never  rallied  from  a  shock,  terrible;  but  they  never  carried  it  from  the 
in  battle  and  recovered  their  good  order  again  the  stout  Somersetshire  man,  who  beat  them 
like  their  Roundhead  enemies.  Their  charge  ;  off,  and  sallied  against  them  in  their  confu- 
sion. Even  after  Fiennes  had  surrendered 
the  town,  Blake  stood  at  bay  for  a  time. 
This  breach  of  military  etiquette  caused  Rur 
pert  to  threaten  to  hang  him,  which  he  only 
omitted,  according  to  Clarendon,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  inexperience.  Now  was  the 
turning-point  of  the  war.  The  King  came 
to  Bristol,  and  held  a  council ;  was  advised 


was  like  that  curious  phenomenon  of  the 
Mediterranean — a  white  squall, — terrible  for 
the  moment,  but  which  passes  away  without 
doing  mischief  proportionate  to  its  violence. 

In  charging  in  true  Cavalier  fashion, — in 
displaying  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the 
worst  qualities  of  the  Cavalier, — no  man  on 
the  King's  side  surpassed  his  nephew,  Prince 
Rupert.  The  Prince  (whom  the  Roundheads  j  to  march  straight  on  London,  but  hesitated 
called  Prince  Robber,  and  accused  of  every  i  and  preferred  to  invest  Gloucester,  and  never 


variety  of  rapine  and  disorder)  had  brought 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  some  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  borderers.  He  was 
less  like  a  Montrose  than  like  one  of  those 
Scotts  or  RutheiTords  of  the  old  days,  who 
were  dangerous  to  friends  as  well  as  to  ene- 
mies ;  who  turned  war  into  a  series  of  raids  ; 


hud  such  a  happy  chance  again. 

Blake  was,  by  this  time,  in  good  esteem  with 
the  Parliament.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Somerset  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  Popham's 
regiment — a  stalwart  Roundhead  body,  1500 
6trong.    He  now,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 


who  fought  when  they  ought  to  have  let  it  j  brothers,  Samuel  Blake,  made  an  entry  into 
alone,  and  plundered  when  they  ought  to  .  Bridgewater  with  some  troops,  hoping  to  seize 
have  been  lighting;  brave,  hardy  men,  faith-  ,  the  castle.  A  strange  sensation  it  must  have 
ful  to  the  code  of  opinions  among  themselves, .  been,  in  those  days,  for  a  man  to  force  his  way 
but  reckless  of  all  other  considerations.  The  into  his  native  town,  find  all  the  old  homely 
son  of  a  woman  like  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  faces  divided  against  each  other,  and  patroles 
cannot  indeed  have  been  the  monster  of  pacing  the  familiar  streets !  Blake  saw  that 
whom  Roundhead  crones  spoke  with  a  shud-  there  wus  no  chance  there,  at  that  time,  and 
der,  similar  to  that  with  which  their  Puritan  prepared  to  march  to  the  south  coast,  where 
cousius  in  America  tulked  of  the  Red  Indians  j  he  was  wanted  for  the  defence  of  Lyme.  But 
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be  bad  a  terrible  sorrow  to  carry  away  with 
him  from  the  old  places  associated  with  his 
pleasantest  recollections.  His  younger  brother, 
Samuel,  strolled  from  headquarters.  At  a 
little  ale-house  on  the  river,  a  few  miles  down, 
be  got  wind  of  some  Cavalier-recruiting  that 
was  goiug  on,  and  resolved  to  pursue  the  offi- 
cers who  wire  employed  upon  it.  The  expe- 
dition was  irregular,  and  it  was  fatal.  A  fray 
followed,  and  Samuel  Blake  fell.  We  have 
an  account  of  its  effect  on  his  brother  from 
one  who  knew  the  family,  and  wrote  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  man  more  than  a  century 
ago.  When  the  news  reached  the  town  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  talked  it  over  in  knots, 
with  such  grave  glances  at  Colonel  Blake  and 
hesitation  ahout  who  should  tell  him,  as  we 
can  all  easily  fancy : — 

"  At  last  he  asked  one  of  them  very  earn- 
estly, and  the  gentleman  replied,  with  some 
emotion,  4  Vour  brother  Sam  is  killed  !*  ex- 
plaining bow  it  came  to  pass.  The  colonel, 
having  heard  him  out,  Raid, «  Sam  had  no  busi- 
ness there.'  And,  as  if  he  took  no  further  no- 
tice of  it,  turned  from  the  corn-hill  or  market- 
place into  the  Swan  inn,  of  chief  note  in  that 
town,  and  ■hutting  himself  in  a  room  gave  way 
to  the  call*  of  nature  and  brotherly  love,  say- 
ing, 1  Died  Aimer  as  a  fool  dieth  F  9  * 

This  anecdote  bears  the  unmistakeable 
atamp  of  truth,  and  throws  a  strange  flash  of 
light  on  the  old  Puritan's  portrait.  "  Sam 
had  no  business  there  !  "  and  he  turns  away 
with  stoical  soldierly  firmness  from  the  news 
that  his  brother  had  lost  his  young  life  where 
he  had  no  right  to  be.  But  the  street  along 
which  he  moves  is  one  where  a  hundred  times 
they  had  played  together ;  and  by  the  time 
he  has  hurried  himself  into  a  room,  his  strong 
heart  has  overflowed.  "  Died  Abner  as  a  fool 
dieth ! "  Melancholy,  yet  tender  words,  be- 
traying the  source  to  which  men  like  Blake 
turned  in  all  hours  of  pasMon  and  trial. 

His  next  service  was  in  defence  of  the  little 
seaport  of  Lyme,  besieged  by  Maurice  after 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Plymouth.  The 


a  shower  of  hand-grenades.  But  the  horse 
were  met  by  a  fire  so  steady  that  they  wav- 
ered and  fell  back.  Thus  it  went  on,  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week.  In  spite  of 
siege-train  and  storming-parties,  and  of  the 
loss  of  scores  of  gallant  men,  Maurice  failed 
to  carry  Lyme.  Weeks  passed,  and  War- 
wick's fleet  arrived  in  the  offing  in  time  to 
save  the  garrison  from  being  starved  out.  At 
last  the  Prince  gave  up  the  siege  after  a  loss 
of  2000  ;  and  Colonel  Blake  took  the  field 
again,  a  free  man,  with  a  higher  fame  than 
ever. 

Essex,  the  somewhat  dull  son  of  the  bril- 
liant favorite  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  moving 
westward  to  give,  as  he  hoped,  a  great  blow 
to  the  King's  cause  in  those  parts.  He  did 
gain  the  regions  which  he  threatened,  but  he 
neglected  the  strong  points  of  those  through 
which  he  passed.  All  over  the  western  coun- 
ties the  Cavaliers  had  strong  fortresses,  and  a 
direct  line  of  communication  in  consequence. 
Blake  cast  his  eyes  over  the  district;  dis- 
cerned the  vital  importance  of  seizing  Taun- 
ton; made  a  rapid  march  there,  and  carried 
it  from  a  poor  weak  Colonel  Reeves  without  a 
I  blow.  This  was  on  the  8th  of  July,  1644,  six 
I  days  after  Cromwell  and  the  Scots  had  de- 
feated Rupert  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Mars  ton 
Moor,  which  destroyed  the  King's  cause  in 
the  north.  All  the  more  need  then,  that  the 
King's  cause  should  prosper  in  the  west !  So 
Charles  moved  in  the  direction  whence  his 
Queen  had  left  for  Brest  that  same  eventful 
July.  Lord  Essex,  hemmed  in  and  helpless, 
took  to  the  water,  leaving  his  troops  no  re- 
source but  to  surrender;  and  the  triumphant 
Cavaliers  returned  eastward  with  every  pros- 
pect of  bringing  Blake  and  Taunton  on  their 
knees.  The  King  went  after  nobler  game,  at 
he  thought ;  but  troop*  soon  began  to  pour 
round  the  lines  that  had  been  formed  to  de- 
fend the  old  inland  town,  long  famous  for  that 
woollen  trade  which  our  ancestors  always* es- 
teemed the  staple  trade  of  this  country.  The 
population  was  short  of  a  thousand ;  Blake's  \  place  was  large  and  unwalled,  and  set  in  a 
fighting  men  numbered  only  some  five  hundred, '  country  where  the  besiegers  were  strong, 
and  the  defences  of  the  place  were  naturally  !  Governor  Wyndham,  of  Bridgewater,  "  sent  a 
weak.    The  Prince,  on  descending  from  the  |  second  trumpeter  to  his  old  neighbor  and 


Somerset  Hills,  drove  in  Blake's  outposts, 
summoned  him  to  surrender,  of  course  in  vain, 
and  then  charged  with  horse  in  the  wake  of 

*  44  History  an<l  Life  of  Robert  Blake,  Esq.,  &c. 
Written  by  a  Gentleman  who  was  bred  in  lit* 
family  "  [1740  VI  :  one  of  the  many  sources  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  book. 


townsman,  almost  entreating  him  to  accept 
terms  of  surrender,"  says  Mr.  Dixon.  Gov- 
ernor Blake,  of  Taunton  (for  such  was  the 
rank  he  now  held  from  the  Parliament),  was 
as  unyielding  as  a  Roman  wall.  And  so  the 
siege  began ;  and  the  defence  was  the  most 
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famous  of  Blake's  achievements,  till  he  ex- 
changed land  for  sea-service,  won  the  highest 
degree  of  the  favorite  celebrity  of  the  British 
people,  and  almost  hid  his  earlier  laurels 
under  that  final  crown  of  them,  wet  with 
Sparkling  sea-water. 

Wyndham,  of  purest  Cavalier  breed — of 
the  race  that  M  would  not  desert  the  Crown, 
though  it  hung  on  a  bush "— began  the 
attack.  Beaten  in  a  skirmish,  he  formed  a 
blockade.  His  troops  barricaded  the  roads 
with  trees,  and  stopped  the  homelj  market- 
carts  as  they  jogged  on  towards  the  town. 
From  this  first  dilemma  Blake  was  helped  by 
the  sudden  arrival  of  a  smart  German  officer, 
Vandruske,  who  broke  Wyndham's  line  and 
gave  a  little  breathing-time  to  the  garrison. 
Blake  seized  the  occasion,  and  scoured  the 
country  to  warm  up  despondent  hearts  in  the 
cause.  Meanwhile,  Goring's  forces  were  com- 
ing up  from  Weymouth,  and  his  track  was 
marked  by  every  horror  that  can  accompany 
civil  war.  Many  of  his  victims  fled  into 
Taunton,  which  was  now  a  perfect  eyesore  to 
the  King's  party.  Squabbles  arose  among 
them  as  to  who  should  have  the  command 
against  it,  and  these  divided  the  friends  of 
the  Crown  just  at  the  time  when  the  new 
Model  was  strengthening  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament,  Soon,  Cromwell— now  a  Gene- 
ral—and Waller  were  on  the  move.  It  be- 
came more  and  more  a  vital  matter  to  the 
Cavaliers  to  take  the  town,  and  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales  held  a  council  in  Bristol  to 
consider  the  General's  position.  Goring's 
plan  was  adopted — of  a  sudden  attack  on 
Taunton,  while  a  greater  force  remained  on 
the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Dorsetshire  to 
watch  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  appeared  in  the  trenches,  and  be- 
gan to  work  hard.  But,  now,  Waller  was 
.  stirring,  and  Goring  insisted  on  Grenville's 
joining  against  him,  which  Grenville  declined 
to  ao.  The  divided  Cavaliers  once  more 
changed  their  tactics,  and  resolved  on  a 
junction  and  an  attack  on  Taunton  in  force. 
Up  came  Wyndham,  and  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe,  with  Goring's  foot 
and  artillery  from  Wells,  and  enclosed  the 
heart  of  the  town,  as  it  were,  with  a  wall  of 
fire.  The  suburbs  were  burnt  and  pillaged, 
and  the  outskirts  crumbled  away  before  inces- 
sant shot.  Famine  preyed  on  the  de- 
fenders within,  but  Blake  would  not  yield. 
The  pamphlets  of  that  time  contain  some 


curious  anecdotes  of  the  grim  humor  with 
which  Blake  seasoned  his  suffering  and  peril. 
On  one  occasion,  of  a  «  parley  "  proposing 
that  he  should  resign  the  town,  he  answered 
that  he  had  four  pair  of  boots  left  yet,  and  ho 
would  eat  three  of  them  before  the  enemy 
got  it*  Another  time,  being  threatened  that 
when  the  town  was  carried  all  should  be  put 
to  the  sword  but  seven  persons,  his  reply  was 
that  he  wanted  the  names  of  the  seven,  and 
would  send  their  bodies  presently.t  He  and 
his  brave  comrades  were  almost  in  the  last 
stage  of  suffering  and  peril,  when  Fairfax 
detached  four  regiments,  Welden's,  For- 
tescue's,  Floyd's,  and  Ingoldsby's  to  his  relief. 
Colonel  Welden  commanded  this  force,  and 
raised  the  siege  on  the  11th  May,  1645. 

The  contemporary  accounts  of  the  specta- 
cles which  met  Welden's  troops  on  their 
march  are  something  fearful.  All  the  coun- 
try round  about  Taunton  was  devastated,  and, 
as  one  eye- witness  tells  us,  "  unpeopled." 
The  town  itself  was  black  with  the  traces  of 
fire.  The  besiegers  (who  broke  up,  and  dis- 
persed towards  Bridgewater  and  Exeter)  left 
some  barrels  of  powder  and  arms  behind 
them,  and  took  away  twelve  or  fourteen  cart- 
loads of  dead  men. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  sent  Blake  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
a  present  of  £500.  Goring,  with  those  fero- 
cious troops  which  were  called  "Goring's 
crew,"  again  overran  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  commenced  a  second  investment  of  Taun- 
ton against  Weldon  and  Blake.  But  this  wa» 
a  far  milder  siege  than  its  predecessor,  and 
the  Cavaliers  chiefly  acted  on  the  defensive, 
and  resisted  the  charges  with  which  the  gar- 
rison took  care  to  break  the  blockade.  Gor- 
ing lay  about  the  town  for  five  or  six  weeks 
in  a  manner  that  excites  the  stately  reprehen- 
sion of  Clarendon;  during  that  time,  the 
King  was  defeated  in  the  crowning  battle  of 
Naseby ;  and  then  Fairfax  m  arched  on,  and 
relieved  Taunton,  and  the  whole  west  to- 
gether.   The  royal  game  was  up. 

Blake  now  performed  peaceful  duties  for  a 
time,  and  the  quiet  modest  way  in  which  h» 
remained  absent  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  chosen  to  sit  for  Taunton  in 
1645,  is  most  significant  He  was  not  re- 
sponsible  for  the  shedding  of  the  king's 

*  "  A  Narration  of  the  Expedition  to  Taunton 
(1645)." 
t  "  Ths  Scotch  Dove  (1645)." 
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blood  :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  heard  to  use  I  for  the  first  time,  at  a  period  when  Cromwell 


this  remarkable  expression,  that  "  he  would 
as  freely  venture  his  life  to  save  the  king  as 
ever  he  had  done  to  serve  the  Parliament." 
He  was  altogether  a  practical  man,  and  a 
man  of  moderation.  He  had  once  thought 
the  king  too  strong  for  the  safety  of  Protes- 
tantism and  the  State.  But  when  the  king 
was  in  prison,  and  his  cause  defeated,  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  him  put  to  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  entirely  free  from  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  made  no  effort  to  use  his 
reputation  for  the  purpose  of  political  influ- 
ence. His  was  the  via  media  in  all  things. 
He  did  the  duty  of  the  day,  and  waited  for 
that  of  the  morrow.  The  preference  he 
appears  to  hare  entertained  in  theory  for  a 
republican  form  of  government,  exercised 
very  little  influence  over  his  active  life.  It  is 
clear  that  not  that  preference,  but  his  Puri- 
tanism, made  him  first  join  the  Parliamentary 
i;  and,  afterwards,  when  a  despotism 


and  the  Parliamentary  chiefs  sent  u  generals'* 
on  board  the  fleet  over  the  seamen's  heads, 
and  after  a  revolt  of  part  of  that  fleet  to  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  seems  to 
have  become  domesticated  immediately.  He 
took  to  the  water  as  if  there  were  something 
in  his  breed  that  fitted  him  for  it.  He  con- 
quered in  actions  against  the  greatest  seamen 
of  the  day  ;  and  in  eight  short  years  (1649- 
1657),  he  so  completely  established  his  naval 
renown,  that  he  superseded  the  reputation 
which  had  first  raised  him,  the  honor  derived 
from  Bristol,  Lyme,  Taunton,  and  a  dozen 
fields  of  battle,  and  sunk  his  title  of  General, 
in  that  of  Admiral,  for  all  posterity.  Eng- 
land, which  has  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
viscount,  haa  forgotten  that  Blake  was  a 
general.  As  it  merged  Bacon's  political  in 
his  philosophical  fame,  so  it  merged  Blake's 
military  in  his  naval  fame.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  our  history.    Here  is  a  man,  who  is 


in  the  ascendant  of  which  all  pure  repub-  spoken  of  as  a  seaman,  in  conjunction  with 


licans  disapproved,  he  zealously  and  faithfully 
served  it.  Blake,  in  fact,  was  for  England, 
and  did  not  expect  England  to  suit  herself  to 
Blake.  He  was  an  "  antique  Roman  "  kind 
of  map  of  the  early  Roman  breed — willing 
to  serve  the  State  when  it  needed  his  services, 
content  to  stay  at  home  when  it  did  not  want 
them.  This  private,  simple,  pious  character 
contrasts  significantly  with  the  turbulent 
vanity  and  levity,  the  morbid,  spasmodic 
greatness,  the  feverish  yet  pedantic  cleverness 
of  the  modern  revolutionists  of  Europe. 


Drake,  and  Nelson,  and  Collingwood,  and 
who  on  his  fiftieth  birth-day  cannot  possibly 
have  been  able  to  put  a  ship  about,  or  to  give 
the  orders  while  the  crew  were  reefing  top- 
sails. It  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  us  who 
know  the  present  English  navy,  as  we  think 
of  the  roars  of  laughter  with  which  the 
squadron  would  hail  the  news  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  been  appointed  to  the  "  Royal 
Albert."  To  understand  Blake's  success,  we 
must  attribute  to  him  not  only  an  inherent 
genius  for  the  sea,  but  an  essential  affinity 


Above  all  there  was  nothing  theatrical  about  with  the  character  of  seamen,  which  caused 


our  great  Puritan.  He  was  a  homely  west- 
country  gentleman,  middle-sized,  of  firm  and 
generous  yet  not  at  all  romantic  air  and  ex- 
pression, most  orderly  and  pious  in  his  house 


his  crew  to  recognise  in  him  a  brother  spirit, 
and  cordially  exert  their  efforts  to  assist  him 
in  his  task.  For  it  is  perfectly  certain  that, 
at  first,  he  must  have  been  under  great  disad- 


sack  and  a  pipe  at  bed-time.  Such 
Blake,  as  old  authorities  prove  ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  if  Monsieur  Robespierre  had 
presented  himself  in  the  market-place  at 
Taunton,  in  his  sky-blue  coat,  to  deliver  his 
oration  on  the  Etre  Supreme,  Governor 
Blake  of  that  town  would  at  once  have 
ordered  him  into  the  stocks. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  had  the  kind  of  dis- 
position which  then,  as  ever,  resembled  the 
true  nautical  English  character.  So  that 
when  he,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  went  afloat 


hold,  and  with  sacred  words  ever  ready  for  vantages.  He  must  have  been  dependent  on 
the  guidance  of  life,  but,  for  the  rest,  a  kindly  captains,  lieutenants,  or  masters  for  the 
laugher,  and  known  to  take  a  quiet  cup  of  whole  seamanship  of  the  very  ship  in  which 

he  sailed.  In  our  day,  no  ordinary  man 
would  be  considered  likely  to  be  a  first-rate 
teaman  who  should  enter  the  service  as 
late  as  twenty;  and  genius,  like  every  thing 
else,  must  submit  to  certain  fundamental 
natural  laws. 

The  character  of  the  British  sailor  was  in 
part  formed  by  Blake's  time,  and  explains 
Blake's  own  character.  For  centuries,  how- 
ever, our  coasts  had  been  lined  with  the  de- 
scendants of  those  great  races  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean,  the  only  races  of  the 
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world  that  have  ever  mascereo.  the  sea.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  crawled  about  their 
pleasant  shores,  and  offered  sacrifices  if  they 
had  to  cross  the  Adriatic  or  penetrate  the 
Euxine;  what  can  theii  notion*  have  been 
of  the  great  element  such  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  Norse  rovers  ?  They  fought  at 
Salamis  and  at  Actium,  but  auch  fighting  in- 
volved no  seamanship  ;  it  was  only  an  ordi- 
nary struggle  between  landsmen  in  smooth 
water  on  the  decks  of  gigantic  boats,  of  which 
the  oars  were  pulled  by  slaves,  and  the 
manoeuvres  few,  simple,  and  obvious.  Ac-« 
cordingly,  there  is  no  such  character  as  the 
classical  seaman  ;  and  in  all  his  gallery  of  por- 
traits, Plularch  has  nobody  to  show  us  who 
makes  us  think  of  Collingwood  or  Nelson. 
Our  sailors  are  our  own  men;  our  peculiar 
heroes;  formed  by  the  tradition  of  a  naval 
race  acting  on  the  desire  for  commerce  by  its 
instincts,  reacted  upon  by  commerce  in  its 
habits,  and  moulded  into  a  special  and  pecu- 
liar type  of  the  English  people  by  their  isola- 
tion. One  of  the  happiest  expressions  in 
Clarendon's  history  is,  when  he  comes  to  the 
celebrated  defection  of  a  part  of  the  fleet 
from  the  Parliament  in  1648,  and  says,  "  The 
seamen  are  a  nation  by  themselves."  This  is 
the  precise  state  of  the  case,  as  every  one, 
who  makes  their  acquaintance,  may  still  ob- 
aerve.  It  waa  no  doubt  even  more  true  at 
that  time,  and  explains  the  conduct  of  the 
navy  during  the  great  struggle. 

When  the  cry  of  "  Grievances  "  ran  hi^h, 
the  seamen  had  joined  in  it,  but  always  with 
very  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
King's  person.  There  is  a  mixture  of  a  dis- 
position to  grumble  with  a  leaning  to  conserv- 
atism about  Bailors,  which  makes  this  line  of 
conduct  very  intelligible.  We  have  out-helves 
remarked  in  them,  for  instance,  an  abstract 
dislike  to  Bishops !  No  boatswain  can  under- 
tand  or  sympathise  with  episcopacy,  and  if 
ever  he  takes  to  newspaper-reading  and  radi- 
calism, it  is  against  the  mitre  rather  than  the 
crown  that  he  directs  his  hostility.  Doubtless, 
this  is  partly  a  dark  mystery  of  the  boat- 
swain's nature,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  philosophic  observer.  As  an 
isolated  citizen,  dwelling  away  from  towns 
and  villages,  his  notions  of  pews  being  cap- 
•tan-bars  laid  across  buckets,  and  a  "  church" 
beir  *  to  him  something  that  can  be  "  rigged" 
on  Sundays  during  the  forenoon  watch,  the 
boatswain  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of 


being  touched  by  eitoei  tne  dignity  or  tne 
utility  of  a  prelate.  Yet  no  boatswains,  and 
few  seamen  at  all,  are  M  democrats."  Accus- 
tomed to  the  wholesome  oligarchy  of  ship- 
government,  and  feeling  its  necessity,  they  get 
familiar  with  the  associations  of  obedience, 
and  their  life  removes  them  from  the  agita- 
tions, the  cares,  the  excitements  of  the  factory 
and  the  town.  And,  hence,  during  the  civil 
war,  they  fell  under  the  Presbyterian  model," 
which  was  that  of  their  admiral,  Rich  Lord 
Warwick,  yet  were  never  fermented  with  the 
general  passions  of  the  mob.  They  "  kept 
the  ring,"  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  the 
pugilists.  Inside  the  blue  circle  of  the  seas, 
Cavaliers  from  old  manor-house*,  Roundheads 
from  growing  towns,  swept  the  fields  of  fair 
England,  broke  against  each  other  in  fierce 
battles,  and  tore  up  the  old  political  surface 
of  the  country.  The  navy,  meanwhile,  kept 
the  Channel  as  the  discreet,  but  not  violent, 
servant  of  the  Parliament.  If  a  aeaportr 
town  waa  blockaded  by  Maurice,  a  sturdy 
craft  or  two  with  her  cannons  and  demi-can- 
nons,  culverins  and  demi-culverins,  anchored 
in  the  roads  and  helped  the  garrison.  If 
foreign  supplies  were  coming  from  abroad, 
another  squadron  was  soon  crossing  the 
bows  of  the  stranger  and  bringing  him  "  to." 
But  the  navy  was  English  far  more  than  it 
was  parliamentarian.  Foreign  potentate* 
might  think  that  the  cause  of  the  "  Com- 
mons "  was  a  bad  cause,  that  it  was  pessimi 
exempli  to  see  burghers  and  discontented 
provincial  noblesse  arrayed  in  arms  against 
one  who  bore  the  sacred  name  of  King.  But 
all  interference  was  impossible  while  the  Pres- 
byterian earl  and  stout  Sir  William  Batten 
kept  the  narrow  seas.  All  that  foreign  shipa 
could  do  was  to  pass  them  quietly  on  their 
way,  dipping  flag  or  topsail,  too,  if  the  tough 
English  skipper  were  so  inclined !  Such  is 
the  navy's  historical  position — to  be  as  little 
"  political " as  possible,  and  to  be  national 
above  all.  So  it  has  always  been ;  and  when, 
in  an  unhappy  day,  the  Nore  fleet  mutinied, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  mutineers 
were  as  ready  to  fight  foreigners  as  ever; 
would  have  fought  \\\cm  heartily;  and  would, 
probably,  have  thrashed  them  well. 

Now,  this  was  exactly  the  service  for  a  man 
like  Blake,  with  his  earnestness,  his  simplicity, 
his  honesty  of  character,  and  his  love  of  a 
joke.  He  joined  it  on  the  18th  April,  1649, 
just  eight  months  after  the  revolt  of  a  part  of 
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the  fleet  to  the  royal  side,  which  brought  back 
Charles,  the  Prince,  in  it  from  Holland  with- 
out any  success,  and  in  fact,  did  nothing  for 
the  cause  except  supply  Rupert  and  Maurice 
with  the  means  of  their  privateering.  One 
motive  to  the  revolt  was,  that  jealousy  of  the 
rise  of  the  military  power  (there  is  a  little  of 
that,  too,  left  in  the  navy,  with  other  things), 
which  we  find  expressed  in  the 44  declaration  " 
of  Sir  William  Batten.  In  that  document, 
which  is  better  written  than  we  should  expect, 
the  old  parliamentarian  vice-admiral  speaks 
angrily  of  the  44  design  of  introducing  land- 
sold:-™  into  every  ship."  This  is  worth 
noticing,  as  showing,  not  only  what  we  could 
otherwise  illustrate — how  old  the  peculiar 
public  opinion  of  our  navy  is — but  that  Blake 
must  have  had  some  prejudice  to  overcome 
when  he  first  had  his44  traps  "  hoisted  on  board 
a  man-of-war  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  general 
of  the  fleet.  True,  he  was  among  those  offi- 
cers whom  the  government  was  not  thought 
to  have  treated  altogether  well ;  but.  still  he 
was  the  Government's  choice,  and  he  was  a 
u  land-soldier ;  *  and  nothing  but  a  noble 
nature  and  much  earnest  work  could  eveT 
have  made  him  the  venerated  commander  he 
became. 

The  first  naval  expedition  of  the  admiral 
(for  he  shall  now  have  none  but  his  highest 
title)  was  against  his  old  foe,  Prince  Rupert. 
The  prince,  too,  had  turned  sailor,  with  his 
fine  daring  ways,  and  his  heavy  plundering 
hand,  and  as  he  had  once  swept  the  land  like 
a  whirlwind,  was  now  trying  to  sweep  the  sea 
like  a  water-spout  He  had  found  in  Kinsale, 
on  the  Irish  coast,  a  quiet  little  harbor  for  the 
receipt  of  such  merchant-ships  as  he  and  his 
friends  picked  up  in  the  Channel,  and  there 
went  Blake  to  blockade  him.  Blake  impris- 
oned Rupert,  for  a  long  time  that  summer, 
Cromwell,  meanwhile,  pursuing  his  terrible 
Irish  campaign ;  till,  later  in  the  year,  the 
prince  managed  to  get  out  with  the  loss  of 
three  ships.  He  made  at  once  for  Portugal, 
where  Blake  was  soon  after  sent  with  a 
squadron  to  pursue  him.  There,  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Tagus,  with  its  hills 
stretching  far  away,  clothed  with  vines  and 
groves,  and  spotted  with  monasteries  and  old 
castles,  the  prince  found  a  friendly  reception 
from  King  John.  But  Blake  was  soon  on 
his  trail  with  a  string  of  the  Commonwealth's 
men-of-war,  differing  in  their  homely  names, 
—the  Tiger,  Tenth  Whelp,  John,  Signet,  &c, 


— as  much  as  in  their  homely  old  build, 
square  stems,  full  bows,  elaborate  and  gro- 
tesque ornamentation,  from  the  splendid 
Queens,  and  Vanguards,  aid  Inconstants, 
and  Didos,  of  our  generation.  Probably,  a 
common  merchantman  of  to-diy  is  superior 
in  build,  sj>eed,  and  tennage,  to  the  proudest 
of  the  old  craft,  which,  with  their  brass  guns 
•f  all  sort*  of  calibres,  scattered  the  power 
and  cooled  the  pride  of  Holland  and  Spain. 
But,  then,  we  owe  it  '.o  these  ships  and  the 
men  who  fought  them,  that  we  have  either 
navy  or  name,  and  the  boast  of  mere  material 
progress  is  the  cheapest,  easiest,  and  vuIgAr- 
est  boast  in  the  world. 

After  another  blockade,  though  in  a  pleas- 
anter  climate,  in  the  year  1650,  and  after 
having  had  to  bring  the  illustrious  Braganza 
himself  to  what  sailors  call  his  44  bearings/ 
by  seizing  his  Brazil  fleet,  Blake  once  more 
drove  the  Rhenish  Prince  out  to  seek  his 
fortunes.  He  chased  him  about  the  Medit- 
erranean, where  the  flag  of  an  English  war- 
commander  had  scarcely  been  seen  since  the 
days  when  the  chivalry  of  Europe  poured 
southward  under  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
browned  their  fair  Teutonic  faces  in  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Syria.  Rupert  left  that  historic 
sea  with  scarcely  three  ships,  and  went  to  th<» 
West  Indies,  where  his  brother  Maurice  dis- 
appeared for  ever  in  a  tropical  squall.  Blake 
destroyed  the  bulk  of  the  Prince's  fleet  in 
Carthagena,  captured  some  French  vessel* 
in  return  for  the  shelter  that  had  been 
given  to  Rupert  in  Toulon,  and  turned  his 
head  homeward.  This,  his  first  Mediterra- 
nean cruise,  was  the  forerunner  of  our  sub- 
sequent power  in  those  important  waters, 
where  we  have  now  the  unrivalled  maritime 
ascendency, — with  our  batch  of  ships  lying 
secure  amidst  the  salmon-colored  forts  of 
Malta;  our  vessel  or  two  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Rock  ;  or  below  the  lighthouse  of  fair 
green  Corfu ;  or  amidst  the  famous  isles  of 
the  purple  Levant;  or  in  the  splendid  bay  of 
Beyrout,  looking  up  at  the  sunny  barren 
heights  of  Lebanon. 

When  Blake  returned  to  the  Channel,  he 
found  himself  in  the  first  flush  of  his  naval 
fame.  He  had  had  a  thorough  seasoning  in 
the  stormy  weather  off  the  Irish  coast  and 
under  the  warm  suns  of  the  South.  He  had 
proved  his  genius  for  his  new  career,  and 
must  have  felt  himself,  now,  at  home,  inside 
oak  bulwarks  and  amidst  black  mazy  rigging, 
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as  much  as  he  had  once  done  behind  trenches 
and  at  the  head  of  dragoons.  The  Council 
of  State  made  him  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  Parliament  thanked  him,  and  voted 
him  a  thousand  pounds.  Such  substantial 
acknowledgments  were  the  fashion  then,  and 
not  unreasonably,  because  every  zealous  Com- 
monwealth-man of  good  status  had  made 
sacrifices  of  fortune  in  the  cause. 

The  work  of  1661  consisted  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  those  strongholds  which  the  Cavaliers 
had  made  for  themselves,  like  the  nests  of 
sea-birds,  amongst  the  rocks  of  the  It»les  of 
Scilly,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey.  To  these  had  flocked  all  the  loose 
unlucky  Cavaliers  whom  the  civil  wars  had 
ruined  ;  whose  sequestrated  estates  were  un- 
der the  charge  of  strangers ;  whose  ancient 
woods  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe;  the  effi- 
gies and  armorial  windows  of  whose  ances- 
tors, in  the  churches  of  inland  villages,  had 
been  smashed  by  fanatical  cobblers.  Such 
brave  desperate  fellows  were  not  nice  about 
seizing  the  homeward-bound  traders,  and 
were  glad  to  get  a  chance  of  drinking  the 
young  King's  health  in  plundered  wine. 
Against  their  picturesque  privateering  re- 
treats Blake  and  Ascue  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion, which  in  April  defeated  Sir  John  Gren- 
ville  in  Scilly,  and  in  the  same  autumn  Sir 
George  Carteret  in  Jersey.  The  Common- 
wealth had  thus  finally  dispersed  the  Cava- 
liers afloat ;  and  that  same  summer  'Worces- 
ter  had  been  fought ;  Charles  had  crept  out 
of  the  kingdom  in  disguise ;  Lord  Derby's 
head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  English  monarchy  was  bowed 
down  to  the  dust. 

All  this  time  the  Admiral  had  actively  pur- 
sued the  career  of  a  naval  reformer,  and  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  grievances 
of  the  seamen,  which  he  was  very  energetic 
in  endeavoring  to  set  right.  u  His  letters," 
says  Mr.  Dixon,  who  has  sought  them  in 
their  obscure  repositories,  with  praiseworthy 
industry,  "  exhibit  his  characteristic  kinduess 
of  heart.  .  .  .  One  of  his  earliest  sugges- 
tions to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  after  the 
reduction  of  the  channel  Islands  left  them  at 
leisure  to  think  of  abuses  at  home,  was  a 
strong  recommendation  for  them  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  paying  the  seamen's  wages  in  the 
port  iu  which  they  were  discharged,  and  as 
soon  as  they  came  ashore ;  so  as  neither  to 
give  them  the  trouble  of  walking  to  London, 


nor  keep  them  waiting  several  days  at  PorU- 
mouth  or  Plymouth."  Such  practical  sugges- 
tions show  the  man  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  remind  one  of  the  usage  of  Colling- 
wood  at  a  later  period.  In  Blake's  time  the 
seamen  were  well  paid;  they  got  nineteen 
shillings  a  month  per  man,  and  the  third 
part  of  all  prize-money  was  divided  amongst 
the  ships.  But  from  want  of  organization 
there  were  great  abuses ;  the  beer,  the  but- 
ter, the  cheese  (all  three  articles  that  have 
vanished  out  of  the  naval  dietary,  and  are  not 
suited  to  it,)  were  often  rank  and  foul,  and 
life  afloat  was  coarse  and  hard.  Blake  did 
his  best  to  remedy  these  things,  which  would 
give  him  a  hold  on  his  men  as  enduring  as 
that  which  he  secured  by  his  valiant  leader- 
ship. And  he  wanted  every  such  aid,  for 
now  the  Commonwealth  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  great  Dutch  War,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant epochs  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Navy. 

A  generous  man  of  our  days  may  muse  not 
without  tenderness  on  the  decline  of  that  great 
naval  power  which  once  threatened,  tested, 
nay  punished  us  from  the  coasts  of  Holland. 
The  Dutch,  akin  to  us  in  blood,  in  language, 
in  institutions,  tried  our  supremacy  more  se- 
verely than  any  other  nation  we  have  ever  en- 
countered. They,  too,  were  not  merely  brave 
men,  who  could  build  ships  and  fight  upon  the 
water,  but  seamen  essentially,  like  ourselves. 
But  their  day  went  by,  and  now  their  naval 
power  seems  typified  in  their  strange  and 
quaint  yet  poetic  sea-myth.  It  beats  about 
the  shores  of  history  like  a  phantom  ship, — 
stately  and  melancholy,  a  spectre  of  the  past 
— and  will  never  enter  the  real  world  of  flesh 
and  blood  any  more. 

Holland  was  certainly  a  grand  Power  in  the 
spring  of  the  important  year  1652, — grand  in 
trade,  in  fleets,  and  in  memories.  For  years 
back  we  had  derived  from  her  the  fashion  of 
our  build,  and  we  were  only  gradually  improv- 
ing on  models  based  upon  that  imitation.^ 
Old  officers  and  seamen  of  our  squadrons  re- 
membered the  magnificent  tactics  of  her  fleet 
when  a  great  Spanish  Armada  appeared 
against  her  in  the  Channel,  before  the  civil 
wars  began.  Her  officers  had  a  wider  and 
larger  experience  than  ours,  who,  until  the 
last  few  years,  had  scarcely  seen  any  service 
worthy  the  name.    We  had,  indeed,  the  glo- 

*  See  Charnock's  44  History  of  Marine  Architec- 
ture," il,  *96. 
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rious  traditions  of  1588,  and  we  had 
centuries  of  sea-life  at  our  back,  which  was  of 
course  Uie  real  root  of  the  fruit  we  were  now 
about  to  gather.  But  to  all  common  calcula- 
tions, the  risk  must  have  appeared  enormous, 
and  we  can  fancy  the  strange  excitement  which 
must  have  prevailed  in  Europe  when  the  two 
great  naval  Commonwealths  went  to  war. 

There  had  been  several  subjects  of  dispute  ; 
the  old  one  about  fisheries,  on  which  there 
was  a  conference  in  which  Grotiua  took  part 
in  1615 ;  the  point  of  honor  in  the  matter  of 
the  flng;  the  point  of  profit  in  the  matter  of 
the  Navigation  Act.  But,  at  bottom,  as  in  all 
such  cases,  there  was  a  jealousy  between  the 
two  nations,  of  which  the  44  questions "  be- 
tween them  were  the  mere  bubbles  on  the 
surface,  and  this  urged  them  on  to  try  each 
other's  strength.  Parliament  ordered  its  cap- 
tains to  insist  on  Dutch  vessels  "  dipping " 
their  ensigns ;  which  led  to  our  action  between 
Commodore  Young  and  a  Dutch  fleet  from 
Genoa;  and  Van  Tromp  appeared  in  the 
Downs  with  forty  saiL  Tins  famous  old 
Dutchman  had  been  to  sea  since  he  was  ten 
y  en  is  old,  and  was  the  son  of  a  sea-captain 
who  had  l>een  famous  before  him. 

Our  admiral  was  off  Rye  in  thet/amwwhen 
the  news  reached  him.  He  gathered  together 
his  vessels,  and  made  for  the  enemy's  neigh- 
borhood. The  Dutch  force  was  much  stronger 
in*  numbers,  and  was  evidently  bent  on  mis- 
chief. War  had  not  been  declared,  so  Blake 
contented  himself  with  preparing  for  the  worst, 
and  then  moved  out  of  the  squadron  in  his 
own  vessel  to  hail  the  Brederode  and  have  an 
explanatory  word  with  her  commander.  Van 
Tromp  sent  a  broadside  rattling  into  her. 
Blake,  with  some  officers,  was  in  his  cabin. 
Glass  smashed— wood  flew.  The  grim  Puri- 
tan looked  up  with  his  queer,  quaint  humor — 
"  Well,  it  is  not  very  civil  in  Van  Tromp  to 
take  my  flagship  for  a  brothel  and  break  my 
windows  !  "  There  was  another  broad  side  as 
he  spoke :  so,  curling  his  black  whiskers  (it 
was  the  admiral's  way  when  in  a  rage),  he 
burst  out  on  his  quarter-deck  and  gave  the 
word  to  fire.  The  action  began  at  four  o'clock. 
The  Jame*,  in  which  Blake  was,  suffered  ter- 
ribly; but  Bear-Admiral  Bourne  came  up 
with  reinforcements,  and  Van  Tromp  disap- 
peared after  dusk,  perhaps  not  vanquished, 
but  most  certainly  not  victor.  Two  Dutch 
•hips  had  been  taken,  and  the  Dutch  loss  of 

than  ours,  which  facts, 


coupled  with  the  non-appearance  of  Van 
Tromp  in  the  Channel  next  day,  entitle  us  to 
claim  this  as  Blake's  first  triumph  in  a  general 
action.  He  had  only  been  three  years  at  sea 
(we  must  never  forget  this  aspect  of  affairs  in 
estimating  him) ;  his  vice-admiral,  Fenn,  a 
regularly  educated  sailor  now  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  was  absent  on  leave ;  and  his  re- 
sponsibility altogether  had  been  fearful.  We 
may  be  sure  that  there  were  hearty  thanks- 
givings offered  up  in  the  Puritan  James,  that 
night,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  off  the  Ness — ship- 
ping a  jury  mizen-mast,  crossing  new  yards, 
&c,  &c,  and  stopping  shot-holes. 

After  an  event  like  this,  there  was  nothing 
for  it,  whatever  the  "  explanations,"  but  a 
regular  hot  war.  Blake  forthwith  began  seix- 
ing  the  Dutch  merchant-shijw,  ns  those  com- 
fortable craft  came  up  the  Channel.  The 
Council  of  State  put  their  whole  energy  into 
the  task  of  raising  ships  and  men,  and  so  did 
our  enemies.  In  June  Blake  started  to  the 
North  Sea  in  the  Resolution,  a  sixty-eight-gun 
ship,  with  a  squadron,  to  break  up  the  great 
Dutch  herring-fleet.  Successful  in  this,  he 
was  still  in  the  north,  when  Van  Tromp  ap- 
peared with  an  immense  force,  and  threatened 
the  shores  of  Kent  Sir  George  Ascue,  who 
represented  Blake,  had  no  adequate  force  to 
resist  him,  but  the  wind  blew  off  the  English 
const,  and  Van  Tromp  returned  to  the  Texel. 
There  he  found  a  great  fleet  of  merchant-ves- 
sels waiting  his  convoy  northward ;  he  sailed 
thitherward  with  them ;  saw  them  stretch 
safely  off,  their  various  ways ;  and  proceeded 
to  seek  Blake  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  An  engagement 
was  imminent,  but  a  mightier  power  than  ar- 
tillery was  abroad.  A  gale  came  from  the 
N.N.W.,  and  blew  away  both  squadrons  with 
heavy  damage.  Van  Tromp  returned  home, 
crippled,  and  having  done  nothing.  The 
Dutch  mob,  with  true  mob  gratitude,  insulted 
his  misfortunes  ;  and  in  a  fit  of  indignation  he 
resigned  his  command.  Blake  reached  the 
Channel  in  better  plight  Ascue  and  De 
Iluiter  had  had  a  drawn  battle.  The  States- 
General  had  joined  De  Witt  to  the  latter,  in 
supreme  command  ;  ond  soon  these  two  found 
themselves  in  the  Channel  opposed  to  Blake 
and  Ascue.  The  number  of  vessels  on  either 
side  was  about  sixty-eight 

Before  the  inevitable  fight  came  off,  Blake 
i  had,  with  quick  decision,  struck  a  blow  in  an- 
I  other  quarter.    Without  waiting  to  consult 
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his  colleagues  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  j 
tuddenly  attacked  a  French  squadron  going 
under  the  Due  de  Vendome  to  relieve  Dun- 
kirk from  the  siege  of  the  Archduke  Leopold. 
The  blow  was  completely  successful ;  Dunkirk 
fell  into  the  Archduke's  hands ;  and  it  became 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  used  against 
us  by  the  Dutch  with  the  connivance  of  tlje 
French  government.  This  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  Admiral's  quick  genius  in  war, 
but  it  also  shows  what  a  wise  freedom  was 
left  to  the  Commonwealth's  commanders. 
And,  here  was  one  grent  advantage  the  Eng- 
lish admirals  had  over  the  Dutch.  Holland 
was  then  divided  by  true  republican  factions, 
such  as  ultimately  ruined  her  constitution. 
England  was,  indeed,  nominally  a  common- 
wealth ;  but,  on  shore,  she  was  ruled  by  an  i 
absolute  council,  and  at  sea  by  absolute 
•ailors ;  so  that  the  triumphs  of  that  period 
are,  really  (whatever  republicans  may  think  of 
them),  the  triumphs  of  despotism. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  old  pamphlets  of 
that  year  the  hearty  spirit  with  which  the 
people  entered  into  its  triumphs.  Yean  ftfler 
folk  sang  in  rude  doggrel — 

"  De  Witt  and  Cromwell  had  each  a  brave 

soul ; 

I  freely  confess  it,  I  am  for  old  Noll. 
Tho'  his  government  did  ft  tyrant  resemble, 
Uc  made  England  great  and  his  cucmics 
tremble.  * 

And,  in  September,  1652,  we  find  a  pam- 
phleteer telling  us,  of  what  was  then  the 
finest  ship  in  the  British  Navy— 

"The  Royal  Sovereign  is  admiral,  she 
carries  60  [this  is  below  the  real  number] 
pieces  of  cannon,  20  whereof  are  whole  cul- 
verin,  and  carries  a  bullet  of  *4  pound  weight. 
She  hath  1100  men  a-board,  and  notwith- 
standing her  massive  burden  is  one  of  the 
swiftest  sailors  on  the  ocean." 

Then,  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  M  Hol- 
landers,"— "neither  is  it  their  brandy-wine 
that  can  infuse  courage  into  them ! " 

It  was  on  the  28th  September,  that  Admiral 
Penn,  in  the  James,  sighted  the  Dutchmen 
off  the  North  Foreland.  Blake,  immediately 
on  his  signalling,  came  up.  The  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  wretched  j  it  was  divided  by 
every  variety  of  factious  dissension  ;  and  the 
men  of  the  Brederode,  Van  Tromp's  flag-ship, 
would  not  allow  the  new  Admiral  to  come  on 
board !  De  Witt,  who  had  the  honor  of  an 
eminent  family  as  well  as  that  of  ft  great 
*  "  State  Poems."   Fifth  edition,  1703. 


j  nation  to  maintain,  did  his  best.  He  took 
the  main  division,  himself ;  gave  the  van  to 
De  Ruitcr,  the  rear  to  De  Wilde,  and  the 
reserve  to  Evertz.  He  formed  into  line,  and 
awaited  the  attack. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Blake  having  given  orders  from  the  Resolu- 
tion that  the  squadron  should  reserve  its  fire 
for  close  quarters,  bore  down  on  the  Dutch 
line,  which  fired  as  he  advanced.  The  Dutch 
tacked,  and  at  once  the  fleet*  met  close  to 
each  other  and  exchanged  murderous  broad- 
sides. An  hour's  cannonading  followed  ;  then 
the  thunder  grew  intermittent;  and  as  the 
Dutch  fell  back,  the  heavy  clouds  broke,  and 
rolled  slowly  over  the  gray  sea.  The  Dutch 
drew  off,  fighting,  and  fought  till  nightfall, 
t  their  last  guns  flashing  red  through  the  dark  $ 
but  they  were  heavily  handled.  De  K niter's 
ship  was  cut  up,  right  and  left,  her  mainyard 
lying  across  her  side  like  a  felled  tree,  and 
the  sails  torn  with  shoUholes  into  rags. 
Much  blood  had  moistoned  the  sanded  decks 
that  day.  Two  Dutch  ships  had  gone  down; 
and  two  had  been  carried  by  boarding.  Next 
morning,  Blake  expected  the  battle  to  be  re- 
newed, and  renewed  it  would  have  been  had 
De  Wilt  had  his  way.  But  Evertz  and  De 
Kuiter  decided  against  him,  and  they  all 
made  for  home ;  Blake  following,  as  close  at 
his  damaged  ships  would  allow.  Blake  re- 
turned to  his  own  coast  to  be  welcomed  wfth 
enthusiasm  j  De  Witt  was  mobbed  at  Flush- 
ing, all  his  glory  being  duly  forgotten  by  the 
"  many-headed  "  at  his  first  reverse  ;  and  De 
Butter  was  so  received,  that  he  offered  to 

By  a  natural  popular  law,  especially  visible 
in  republics,  the  veteran  Van  Tromp  now  be- 
gan to  be  a  favorite  again,  in  the  land  to 
which  he  had  long  been  an  honor.  Cheering 
brayings  of  admiration  surrounded  the  den  of 
the  neglected  old  lion.  A  reaction  had  set 
in,  and  the  Dutch  populace  began  to  remem- 
ber, a  truth,  which  in  our  own  days  has  been 
happily  expressed  in  a  lively  ballad, — 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  'tis  no  use  to  bo  glum,  boye; 
'Tis  written,  since  fighting  begun, 
That  sometimes  wo  fight  and  we  conquer, 
And,  sometimes,  wo  fight  and  we  run."* 

There  was  a  general  demand  for  him,  and  for 
another  great  struggle  in  the  national  cause, 
and  it  was  evident  that  still  fiercer  battlee 
were  at  hand.    With  wonderful  energy,  the 

•  Thackeray's  «  Chronicle  of  the  rJrum." 
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wealthy  States  raised  a  great  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Van  Trorap,  De  Ruiter,  Evertz, 
and  Floritz.  Admiral  Blake  had  just  had 
his  commission  as  General  and  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  renewed,  with  Colonel  Deane  and 
General  Monk  for  colleagues.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  a  quiet  winter :  and  sent  Ball  to 
Elsinore  with  one  batch  of  ships;  Penn  to 
convoy  colliers  to  Newcastle  with  another; 
fifteen  to  the  river,  for  repair ;  and  was  dodg- 
ing about,  as  they  say  afloat,  between  Essex 
and  Hampshire,  with  a  residue  of  thirty-seven 
vessels  including  frigates.  Such  was  the 
position,  when  in  the  gloomy  November 
weather,  stout  Van  Tromp  suddenly  left  the 
Texel  and  made  his  appearance  off  the  Good- 
win sands  with  a  hundred  men-of-war  stream- 
ing behind  him  like  a  comet's  tail 

Blake  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  to  fight,  and  fight  he  did. 
The  battle  took  place  near  the  Ness,  in 
Essex,  and  Blake  was  worsted.  He  ran  into 
the  river  and  anchored  in  Leigh  Roads. 
Van  Tromp  remained  for  the  time  master  of 
the  Channel,  and  passed  the  English  coasts 
with  a  broom  at  his  masthead.  This  flash  of 
Dutch  humor  indicated  that  he  meant  to 
sweep  the  sea,  and  great  was  the  joy  in  the 
United  Provinces  when  the  news  of  the  suc- 
cess reached  them. 

Tift  worst  of  Blake's  check  was  not  the 
check  itself,  for  with  such  odds  against  him 
he  had  incurred  no  disgrace.  But  some  of 
the  captains — from  disaffection  or  other  cause 
—had  not  behaved  well.  He  wrote  to  the 
Council  of  State,  requesting  an  inquiry  into 
"  the  deportment  of  the  several  command- 
ers*' and  added  (showing  how  deeply  he  was 
hurt)  a  request  for  his  "  discharge  from  this 
employment,  so  far  too  great  for  me."  The 
Council  immediately  thanked  him  for  his 
good  conduct  in  the  engagement,  sent  down 
three  members  of  their  body  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  issued  press-warrants 
to  get  him  seamen  for  his  fleet.  During  the 
inquiry,  some  suspicion  of  misconduct  fell 
upon  the  Admiral's  own  brother,  Benjamin 
Blake ;  he  would  listen  to  no  excuse  for  him, 
and  sent  him  ashore. 

Early  in  February,  1653,  Blake  put  to  sea 
(himself  being  in  the  Triumph)  with  a  fleet 
of  sixty  sail,  including  frigates.  Monk  and 
Dean  were  with  him  as  Generals,  and  had  a 
force  of  soldiers  afloat.  Penn  and  Lawson 
were  Vice  and  Rear  Admirals.  On  the  18th 
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Van  Tromp  was  descried  to  windward,  near 
Cape  de  la  Hogue,  the  wind  being  from  the 
north-west,  with  a  larger  fleet,  in  charge  of  a 
considerable  convoy.  He  might  have  carried 
his  convoy  away  safely  if  he  pleased,  but  he 
left  them  to  windward  and  lwre  down  on  the 
English.  The  van  of  the  English  force,  in 
which  were  the  three  Admirals,  was  consider- 
ably ahead  of  Monk  and  the  main  body  of 
the  fleet,  and  were  engaged  proportionately 
sooner.  The  combat  was  begun  by  the 
chiefs.  Van  Tromp,  in  the  Brederode,  passed 
on  the  weather  side  of  the  Triumph,  giving 
her  a  broadside,  and  then  gave  her  another 
from  under  the  lee.  Penn  next  passed  be- 
tween them  in  the  Speaker,  with  other  ves- 
sels in  his  wake,  and,  more  coming  up,  the 
general  action  began.  The  cold  wintry  sea 
was  soon  strewn  with  traces  of  the  fight. 
The  battle  was  doggedly  fierce,  as  became  a 
battle  between  such  rivals.  One  ship  might 
be  seen  burning  fiercely  through  the  heart  of 
the  smoke ;  then  two  ships  would  come  to- 
gether with  a  crash,  and  the  cry  would  be 
for  boarders  and  boarding-pikes,  and  mad 
charges  would  be  made,  met,  repulsed,  and 
returned  in  kind.  Contemporary  letters  tell 
how  the  roar  of  the  guns  awoke  anxious 
hearts  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  told 
both  nations  that  another  vital  day  had  come. 
Towards  noon  arrived  Monk  with  the  White 
division,  and  the  battle,  lasted  all  day.  But 
only  the  most  general  notions  of  the  nature 
of  it  can  be  formed.  Naval  narratives,  which 
alone  could  make  the  details  intelligible,  are 
much  wanted  of  this  war ;  and  it  is  no  dis- 
credit to  Mr.  Dixon,  uuder  the  circumstances, 
that  Itis  sea-fights  should  be  the  worst  parts 
of  his  book.*  Lord  Dundonald  has  indeed 
done  him  the  honor  of  revising  them ;  but 
revision,  though  it  improves,  does  not  supply 
— it  is  not  its  function  to  supply — absent 
material.  We  doubt  whether  the  details 
could  now  be  recovered  which  would  make 
Tromp  and  Blake's  actions  entirely  intelligi- 
ble even  to  the  navy;  and  a  landsman's  nar- 
rative of  them  can  be  satisfactory  neither  to 
seamen,  to  landsmen,  nor,  we  should  think, 
to  himself. 

*  For  example,  Mr.  Dixon  docs  not,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  tell  us  how  tho  wind  was — what  courso 
the  ships  wero  steering— what  tack  they  were  on, 
&c.,— without  which  particulars  no  one  can  repro- 
ikico  the  scene  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  more  ques- 
tion of  nautical  knowledge,  not  at  all  of  ability. 
Hut.  except  in  tho  case  of  James,  the  naval  history 
of  this  naval  country  is  unworthy  of  its  renown. 

uiQitizecl  by  VjOC 
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Night,  when  it  came,  found  Van  Tromp 
retreating  to  gather  his  merchantmen  under 
his  wings— a  wounded  but  still  a  plucky  bird, 
lie  had  lost  eight  men-of-war  by  capture  or 
by  fire.  Of  Blake's  fleet,  several  had  been 
boarded  but  recovered ;  one  only,  the  Samp- 
son, was  gone  from  him,  and  drifted  away*to 
leeward,  while  those  of  the  crew  who  sur- 
vived her  slaughtered  captain  remained  on 
board  Blake's  own  ship.  The  Triumph  her- 
self had  ran  red  with  gallant  blood  that  day. 
Ball,  her  captain,  fell;  scores  of  her  crew 
were  mown  down  at  their  guns;  the  Admiral, 
too,  had  a  wound  in  his  thigh.  The  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was,  no  doubt,  equally  severe. 
The  long  night  was  spent  in  sending  away 
the  wounded  and  preparing  for  the  morrow. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  calm  morning,  and  the 
two  fleets  made  ready  for  another  engage- 
ment. 

Van  Tromp  enclosed  his  traders  inside  his 
men  of  war  in  a  kind  of  crescent,  and  steered 
up  Channel  in  a  light  breere.  Blake  chased, 
and  they  met  again  off  Dungeness.  A  run- 
ning fight  followed  after  the  first  stand  the 
Dutch  made,  and  the  close  of  the  second  day 
saw  five  Dutch  ships  lost  or  ruined  and  Van 
Tromp  retreating  on  Boulogne.  Defeated 
from  without,  the  Dutch  were  disorganised 
within.  Several  of  Van  Tromp's  captains 
made  mean  excuses  for  discontinuing  the 
struggle,  and  he  was  forced  to  send  them 
away  in  the  night  The  third  day  dawned, 
and  Blake  renewed  the  attack.  Van  Tromp 
found  himself  obliged  to  send  an  «officer  to 
carry  the  merchantmen  to  Calais  Roads,  but 
the  wind  was  against  them,  and  great  con- 
fusion was  caused  by  the  mingling  of  their 
own  men-of-war  with  them  during  the  retreat. 
The  English  chased  hard,  and  drove  the 
Dutch  Admiral,  with  his  shattered  remnant, 
to  take  shelter  near  the  French  coast  It  was 
a  dark  night  and  it  blew  hard,  and  in  the 
morning  Blake  found  that  Van  Tromp  had 
got  away  to  the  harbors  of  Zealand.  So  ended 
the  famous  Battle  of  Portland,  in  which  seven 
Dutch  and  three  English  captains  fell,  and 
two  English  admirals,  Blake  and  Lawson, 
were  wounded.  The  Dutch  lost  in  men-of- 
war  and  merchant  ships,  what  was  a  squadron 
in  itself.  London  was  transported  with  de- 
light. A  thanksgiving  day  was  appointed 
and  subscriptions  begun  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  fallen.  Blake  re- 
mained at  St.  Helen's  refitting  for  some  weeks, 


till  he  heard  that  Van  Tromp  was  again  pre- 
paring for  sea,  on  which  news  he  crossed  over 
with  a  large  force  and  insulted  the  Dutch  fleet 
in  the  Texel.  He  then  went  northward  with 
a  moderate  force,  leaving  Monk  and  Deane, 
with  a  larger  one,  in  the  Downs,  and  cruised 
between  the  Forth  find  Moray  Firths. 

It  was  during  this  temporory  absence  of 
the  Admiral  that  a  most  memorable  event 
happened  in  London.  Oliver  Cromwell,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1653,  came  down  to  th« 
House  of  Commons,  "  clad  in  plain  black 
clothes  and  gray  worsted  stockings,"  and  after 
turning  the  Rump  out  of  doors,  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  to  the  grief  of  all  pure  Repub- 
licans, and  the  inextinguishable  delight  of  the 
Cavaliers,  who  celebrated  the  deed  in  a  capi- 
tal song.  We  do  not  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Dixon  in  his  indignation  at  this  proceeding. 
The  Rump  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
u  representatives "  of  England  in  any  true 
sense,  and  when  things  have  come  to  the 
pass  that  they  then  had  from  revolution,  a 
military  absolutism  becomes  not  only  inevita- 
ble but  highly  desirable.  Indeed,  we  entirely 
agree  with  Clarendon,  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  Rump  in  this  way  was  "  generally  very 
grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  people,  how 
wonderful  soever  the  circumstances  thereof 
had  been."  •  Cromwell  was  the  man  o|  the 
situation,  and  when  we  compare  his  character 
with  that  of  other  historical  personages  in  a 
similar  crisis,  we  may  well  be  grateful  foi*— 
yes,  and  proud  of — the  fact 

The  Admiral,  says  his  biographer,  did  not 
sign  ■  those  documents  "...  44  which  carried 
to  the  usurper  an  assurance  that  his  violence 
would  not  be  opposed  by  the  navy."  We  are 
aware  that  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
document  of  recognition  sent  by  Admiral 
Penn  and  Generals  Deane  and  Monk,  with 
the  signatures  of  three-and-thirty  captains,  f 
But  he  cannot  possibly  have  had  time  to  get 
up  with  their  fleet  It  is  unimportant,  how» 
ever,  whether  he  recognised  the  change  in 
form,  for  he  certainly  recognised  it  in  fact 
True  to  his  principle,  that  "  'tis  not  our  busi- 
ness  to  mind  State  affairs,  but  to  keep  for- 
eigners from  fooling  us"  he  remained  at  his 
post.  He  was  a  member  of  Cromwell's  first 
parliament  called  "  Barebones  Parliament^" 
which  was  virtually  chosen  by  Oliver  himself. 

*  Clarendon's  "  Rebellion,"  vol.  y.  p.  807. 
t  It  is  printed  from  the  Ptrfect  Diurnal  in  Gran- 
ville Penn's  "  Memorial  of  Sir  William  Penn." 
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He  was  elected  by  the  burgesses  of  Bridge- 
water  their  representative  in  Oliver's  second 
parliament,  and  in  the  December  of  1653  he 
became  a  member  of  Oliver's  Admiralty.  His 
name  cannot  be  dissociated  from  that  of  the 
great  Protector,  and  he  aided  his  glory  by  bis 
actions  that  very  year  and  for  four  years  after- 
wards. 

In  June  the  active  Dutch  once  more  showed 
on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Channel,  and  in 
grand  style,  with  four  admirals  ard  a  hundred 
and  twenty  ships.  They  fell  in  first  with  the 
Blue  squadron  under  Lawson,  who  engaged 
De  Ruiter  in  the  forenoon  on  the  2nd  of  that 
month.  In  an  hour  Van  Tromp's  bowsprit 
showed  through  the  smoke,  and  close  broad- 
side fighting  followed  as  the  other  bodies  on 
both  sides  came  up.  They  fought,  as  usual, 
till  separated  l:y  darkness,  and  next  morning, 
after  some  manoeuvring,  the  fight  was  renewed. 
It  was  raging  away  on  the  fine  summer-lit 
waters,  when  a  fresh  roar  of  cannonading  made 
itself  audible  through  the  din.  Blake's  force 
had  come  down  from  the  northward,  and 
young  Robert  Blake,  his  nephew,  broke  the 
Dutch  line  amidst  uproarious  English  cheer- 
ing. Van  Tromp  was  desperate,  and  his  men 
of  the  Brederode  performed  desperate  ex- 
ploits. They  boarded  the  James,  Penn's  ship, 
but  were  driven  back  by  opposing  boarders 
from  that  vessel.  In  a  few  wild  seconds  the 
James's  men  gained  Van  Tromp's  quarter- 
deck, the  sacred  part  of  a  man-of-war,  when 
the  Admiral  threw  a  light  into  the  magazine, 
which  blew  up  the  decks  and  sent  the  boarders 
into  the  air.  His  own  life  was  saved,  no  one 
knew  how,  but  the  report  of  his  death  which 
followed  seems  to  have  been  the  turning-point 
of  the  day.  His  fleet  broke  up,  and  showed 
their  sterns  in  all  directions,  and  though  he 
shot  about  amongst  them  in  a  quick-sailing 
frigate,  the  day  was  lost  The  English  ad- 
mirals pressed  on  their  wake  as  they  flew,  and 
ship  after  ship  sunk  for  ever  into  an  ocean 
grave.  Van  Tromp  got  away,  as  usual,  but 
the  losses  of  his  force  were  immense ;  eight 
men-of-war  destroyed,  eleven  captured,  with 
officers  and  men  of  all  ranks  to  the  number  of 
many  hundreds.  The  English,  on  this  occa- 
sion, had  more  than  a  hundred  men  killed 
and  more  than  two  hundred  wounded,  and  our 
squadrons  were  battered  in  hull  and  rigging 
till  the  ships  were  a  sight  to  see. 

After  much  exertion,  for  the  fleet  required 
every  kind  of  care  and  reinforcement,  Blake 


was  compelled  to  go  ashore,  ill.  During  his 
absence,  Penn,  Lawson  and  Monk  fought  the 
final  sea-battle  of  this  great  war,  with  the 
Dutch  admirals  Van  Tromp,  Evertz,  and  De 
Ruiter.  It  lasted  three  days,  and  on  the 
third  the  famous  Van  Tromp  lay  dead  in  his 
cabin  with  a  musket-ball  in  his  heart.  The 
old  seaman  must  have  felt  a  pang  bitterer  than 
death,  at  dying  defeated;  but  he  was  true  to 
the  last,  and  few  Englishmen  who  love  sea 
stories  and  great  sea  names  are  likely  to  pass 
through  Delft  without  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
grave.  The  close  of  the  struggle  excited  im- 
mense enthusiasm  in  England, — and  well  it 
might.  Holland  yielded  to  us  on  every  point ; 
and  from  that  epoch  dates  the  real  supremacy 
of  our  naval  power. 

While  the  rejoicings  were  going  on  for  the 
final  victory,  Blake  had  been  struggling  with 
disease  among  the  green  fields  of  Somerset- 
shire. Fever  and  dropsy  hung  about  the  stout 
admiral,  now  fifty-five  years  old,  together  with 
scurvy,  the  peculiar  sailors'  evil.  But  the  coun- 
try air,  so  exquisitely  refreshing  to  one  who 
for  years  has  tasted  air  flavored  with  salt— 
the  deep  quiet — the  "  all  night  in,"  which  con- 
veys an  idea  of  luxury  to  the  naval  mind  such 
as  folks  ashore  can  hardly  understand — these 
by  degrees  brought  the  hero  round.  He  cor- 
responded on  business  with  his  colleagues  and 
the  Navy  Commissioners.  In  early  winter  he 
came  to  London,  and  attended  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  soon  he  was  afloat  again  on 
board  the  Stciftsure  at  Spithead.  But  there 
was  nothing  since  the  triumphs  of  '62,  '3,  to 
require  his  presence  there  long,  and  we  next 
find  him  at  Bridgewater,  11  purging  the 
churches  of  England  of  ignorant,  scandalous, 
and  inefficient  pastors  ! "  A  stranger  task  to 
modern  ears  could  not  have  been  imposed 
upon  a  British  admiral.  But  such  men  as 
Blake  are  a  class  by  themselves  in  history ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  quite  equal  to  the  duty. 

A  new  naval  armament  was  now  in  prepara- 
tion, all  the  summer  of  1654.  Blake  was  in 
London  in  May,  "  where,"  says  Mr.  Dixon, 
who,  whatever  his  leanings,  gives  very  fair 
play,  "  we  find  him  dining  with  Cromwell." 
.This  does  not  look  much  like  antagonism  to 
Oliver,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  could  not  have 
got  Ludlow  to  meet  him.  Blake  zealously 
entered  on  the  new  expedition,  and  sailed  un- 
der sealed  orders  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A 
great  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  Spain,  a  power 
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peculiarly  detestable  to  the  Puritans,  as  every- 
body knows.  Blake  was  appointed  to  block- 
ade her  ports :  Penn  to  attack  her  colonies. 
But  there  was  some  preliminary  work  to  do  in 
the  Mediterranean,  before  the  Spanish  war 
formally  began  ;  and  the  Admiral's  name  was 
soon  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  various  nations 
on  the  shores  of  that  pleasant  sea. 

After  leaving  Cadiz,  where  he  had  anchored 
early  in  December,  Blake  made  for  Naples  to 
pursue  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whose  threatened 
invasion  of  the  fair  city  he  had  instructions  to 
prevent.  The  duke  was  gone,  and  Blake  fol- 
lowed him  to  Leghorn.  All  along  the  coast, 
people  trembled  at  the  presence  of  such  here- 
tics, covered  with  such  prestige,  and  armed 
with  such  a  fleet.  At  Leghorn,  Blake  de- 
manded and  obtained  compensation  in  money, 
for  the  owners  of  vessels  that  had  been  sold 
there  by  Kupert  and  Maurice.  He  next  de- 
manded similar  compensation  from  the  Pon- 
tiff, Alexander  VII.,  for  other  vessels  sold  by 
the  same  princes  in  Roman  jwrts.  It  must 
have  been  with  a  proud,  grave  pleasure,  dashed 
probably  with  that  sense  of  humor  which  we 
know  the  Puritan  admiral  to  have  possessed, 
that  he  received  on  board  his  sixty-gun  ship 
George,  the  20,000  pistoles  which  his  demands 
produced  from  the  Holy  See.  Ho  now  urged 
on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  freedom  of 
worship  for  Protestants,  and  after  much  foul 
weather  and  unfortunately  some  touch  of 
plague,  which  they  caught  from  two  French 
prizes  taken  in  the  Levant,  and  which  did  not 
spare  Blake  himself,  ho  took  his  fleet  away 
from  Italy  to  the  African  coast — to  Tunis. 
England  had  an  account  to  settle  with  the 
piratical  powers  along  North  Africa,  and  this 
was  to  be  done  before  he  returned  to  Spain. 
His  first  demand  from  the  Dey  produced  only 
a  distinct  refusal  to  give  up  the  prizes  taken 
from  the  English.  Bloke  retired  awhile  to 
Cagliari,  to  refit  and  provision,  and  on  the  8th 
March,  1655,  appeared  before  Porto  Ferino. 
Again,  the  Dey  was  appealed  to,  but  again  he 
refused ;  nay,  would  not  give  the  English  fleet 
a  drop  of  fresh  water.  Blake  now  made  up 
his  mind  what  to  do  next,  and  having  with- 
drawn from  the  sight  of  the  place  by  way  of 
feint,  he  suddenly  reappeared,  and  on  the  4th 
April,  drew  all  his  squadron  in  as  near  the 
forts  as  possible,  and  cannonaded  them  hear- 
tily. Besides  the  regular  attack  on  the  shore 
defences,  he  sent  in  boats  to  fire  the  corsair 
ships,  and  was  completely  successful  in  both 


his  objects.  He  then  sailed  for  Tripoli,  but 
the  Dey  there  had  heard  the  news  and  was 
wiser.  After  a  visit  to  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  Venetians  received  him  with  honor,  he 
again  looked  in  at  Tunis,  found  the  Dey  man- 
ageable, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  At 
Malta,  the  renowned  military  Order,  long  the 
advanced  guard  of  Christendom,  yielded  the 
prizes  which  he  asked,  and  allowed  him  to  de- 
part satisfied.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  naval  supremacy  of  his  country,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  entered  his  mind,  as  his 
boat  rowed  into  the  noble  harbor  of  Valetta, 
what  a  scene  it  would  present  before  two  cen- 
tures  were  passed,  to  his  successors,  the  ad- 
mirals of  England  ?  How  those  proud  knights, 
who  used  to  ride  up  the  great  staircase  of 
their  palace  on  their  mules  to  seat  themselves 
at  the  banquet,  would  be  represented  only  by 
the  coats-of-arms  on  the  flagstones  of  their 
church,  which  still  provoke  some  moralising 
reflections  in  the  minds  of  languid  travellers 
in  the  south  ?  And,  how  their  place  would 
be  filled  by  his  own  countrymen,  surrounded 
by  forts,  and  dockyards,  and  ships  ;  and  with 
a  society  of  their  own,  duly  supplied  with  its 
opera,  and  races,  and  regattas,  and  bails  ? 
The  master's  mates  of  Blake's  ship  woidd  not 
know  the  u  service  "  Again,  if  they  could  see 
their  young  representatives  in  our  day  taking 
their  ices  in  the  cafts,  and  cantering  their 
horses  past  Florian  Gardens.  They  are  fine 
fellows,  too,  many  of  them,  but  would  be  none 
the  worse  fjr  a  little  more  study  of,  and  a  little 
more  feeling  for,  their  homely  forefathers  who 
conquered  Van  Tromp. 

Leaving  Malta,  on  his  way  westward,  Blake 
touched  at  Algiers.  There,  too,  his  name  in- 
sured him  respect,  and  the  Dey  was  civil  and 
conciliator}*.  The  English  captives  were  ran- 
somed at  a  moderate  rate,  and  a  pretty  illus- 
tration of  the  old  English  nautical  character 
showed  itself.  Some  of  the  squadron  lying 
in-shore  observed  some  poor  fellows  swimming 
toward  them,  and  boatfulls  of  turbaned  Moors 
in  full  chase.  The  unhappy  wretches  were 
Dutchmen  trying  to  escape  from  their  captors. 
At  once,  a  subscription  was  got  up,  to  which 
every  sailor  gave  a  dollar  of  his  wages,  and 
the  countrymen  of  our  late  enemies  were  sent 
home  again,  free,  happy,  and  grateful. 

Having  touched  at  Malaga,  Blake  reached 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz  in  June.  Meanwhile  the 
West  Indian  part  of  the  attack  on  Spain  had 
miscarried  in  one  important  particular.  Ven- 
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ables  had  failed  before  Hispaniola,  a  fact  which  1  These  are  touching  words.  His  great 
inspired  Spain  with  more  delight  than  the ,  heart  had  survived  his  good  constitution, 
capture  of  Jamaica  by  Penn  could  neutralise,  i  which  now  was  breaking  down  before  the 
Philip  declared  war,  and  seized  the  persons  of  heavy  labors  and  peculiar  diseases  of  sea  life, 
all  English  residents,  and  factors,  and  their  Three  weeks  after  writing  this  letier,  and 
properties  ;  the  Spanish  merchants  equipped  finding  that  there  was  no  present  expectation 
a  squadron  to  convoy  traders,  which  put  to  [  of  the  Spanish  silver  fleet  for  which  he  was  on 


sea  early  in  August,  and  was  seen  by  Blake  to 
windward  of  him,  near  Lagos  Bay  (where  he 
was  going  for  water),  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th.  He  at  once  resolved  to  engage,  and 
made  after  them.  But  the  wind  fell  and  fogs 
came,  and  the  evening  of  the  second  day  ar- 
rived, and  yet  the  proper  opportunity  had  not 
come.  We  Hhall  allow  the  Admiral  to  explain 
for  himself  his  subsequent  resolutions,  and  to 
picture  the  state  of  his  fleet  to  the  Protector. 
The  following  passages  are  from  a  letter  from 
Blake  to  Cromwell,  dated,  "  Aboard  the 
George,  in  Cascaes  Road,  August  30,  1655," 
and  given  in  full  in  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting 
biography  :— 

"These  checks  of  providence  did  put  us 
upon  second  thoughts,  and  a  strict  review  of 
the  instructions  which  I  had  received,  the 
which  being  all  perused  and  compared  to- 
gether at  a  council  of  war,  we  could  not  find 
m  them  any  authority  given  unto  us  to  attack 
this  party,  out  rather  the  contrary ;  and  we 
had  reason  also  to  conceive  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  your  Highness  that  we  should  be 
the  first  breakers  of  the  peace,  seeing  your 
Highness  having  notice  of  the  coming  forth  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  did  not  give  us  any  new  di- 
rection at  all  touching  the  same  in  your  last 
order  of  the  30th  July.  Upon  these  grounds 
we  receded  from  our  first  resolution,  and  took 
into  consideration  the  state  of  our  fleet,  which 
we  found  in  all  things  to  be  extremely  defec- 
tive, but  more  particularly  in  want  of  liquor; 
some  of  the  ships  having  not  beverage  for 
above  four  days,  and  the  whole  not  able  to 
make  above  eight,  and  that  at  short  allow- 
ance ;  and  no  small  part  both  of  our  beverage 
[beer]  and  water  stinking.  .  .  .  [Here  follow 
further  accounts  of  their  difficulties,  and  that 
they  had  put  into  Lisbon.]  .  .  .  Our  only 
comfort  is  that  we  have  a  God  to  lean  upon, 
although  we  walk  in  darkness  and  see  no 
light.  /  shall  not  trouble  your  Highness 
tcilh  any  complaints  of  myself,  of  the  indis- 
position of  my  body,  or  troubles  of  my  mind ; 
my  many  infirmities  will  one  </<n/,  I  doubt 
not,  sufficiently  plead,  for  me  or  against  me, 
so  that  I  may  be  free  of  so  great  a  burden, 
consoling  myself  in  the  mean  time  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  firm  purpose  of  my  "heart 
with  all  faithfulness  and  sincerity  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  while  reposed  in  me," 


the  look  out,  he  ran  home  to  repair  and  re- 
plenish his  exhausted  squadron.  He  found 
Cromwell  with  as  much  on  his  hands  as  he 
could  manage,  and  quite  unable — with  Deane, 
Penn,  Ascue,  Lawson,  dead  or  not  suited  to 
his  government — to  dispense  with  his  naval 
genius,  name,  and  experience.  The  Catholic 
powers  were  in  ominous  combination  against 
England,  and  the  successes  recently  achieved 
in  the  Mediterranean  required  constant  watch- 
ing. Blake  did  not  shrink  from  any  task. 
Sick  and  broken  as  he  was,  he  watched  the 
necessary  preparations  in  dockyard  and  arse- 
nal, and  at  the  end  of  February,  1656,  went 
on  board  the  Naseby,  with  young  Montagu 
(one  of  the  Montagu  family  whose  names  so 
often  occur  at  that  period  on  the  same  side 
of  politics)  for  his  colleague.  The  squadron 
dropped  westward  down  the  Channel,  keep- 
ing the  coast  as  far  as  Torbay,— then  turned 
away  to  the  southward,  and  Blake  saw  the 
last  of  the  white  cliffs  and  green  slopes  of  old 
England. 

His  first  duty  was  to  effect  a  permanent 
treaty  with  Portugal,  the  tactics  of  which 
towards  the  English  Government  were  very 
slippery,  and  the  capital  of  which  had  re- 
cently been  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  attempt 
by  assassins  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Meadows,  our 
English  envoy  there.  He  left  a  few  frigates 
to  keep  a  look  out  on  Cadiz,  and  at  once 
came  to  an  anchor  with  his  squadron,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  After  some  tedious 
delays  and  evasions — the  letters  about  which 
still  irritate  in  the  perusal  in  the  pages  of 
Thurloc— the  king  agreed  to  the  treaty,  and 
paid  the  monc7,  due  as  compensation  and 
on  other  grounds,  to  the  offended  govern- 
ment. Blake  then  proceeded  to  his  post  off 
Cadiz,  to  do  what  damage  he  could  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  look  out  for  their  costly 
argosies  from  America.  Bad  weather  followed, 
and  the  squadron  suffered  terribly  from  gales. 
The  Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbor  would  not 
venture  out.  The  topsails  of  the  argosies 
they  longed  for  rose  not  above  the  sea.  The 
Admiral  made  a  diversion  to  chastise  Malaga, 
achieved  it  most  successfully,  and  returned. 
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Provisions  and  water  ran  short,  and  he  moved 
northwards  to  get  them  in  Portugal,  leaving 
Captain  Stayner  with  seven  ships  to  occupy 
the  old  post.  This  was  in  September.  While 
the  two  commanders  were  away,  a  division  of 
the  glittering  silver  fleet  met  the  ardent  eyes 
of  Staynor's  squadron.  The  rapture  of  that 
moment  must  have  been  worth  an  age! 
There  they  were,  four  splendid  Spanish  gal- 
leons, two  India-built  merchantmen,  their 
holds  full  of  the  choicest  products  of  the  far 
west — gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  hides,  indigo,  sugar,  cochineal,  va- 
rinas,  tobacco.  The  viceroy  of  Lucia  and  his 
family,  with  other  potentates  of  the  proudest 
breed  of  potentates  in  the  world,  were  on 
board,  fatally  unconscious  of  the  coming  dan- 
ger. It  was  evening  of  the  8th  September 
when  they  first  saw  Stayner's  frigates,  and 
concluded  them  to  be  their  own.  Day  dawned, 
and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  their  deadly- 
error.  They  scattered  themselves  in  confu- 
sion, like  pigeons  when  a  hawk  is  on  the 
wing  ;  some  of  them  running  ashore  as  their 
only  chance  of  saving  their  treasures.  Stay- 
ner was  upon  them  immediately,  and  there 
were  six  hours  of  sharp  fighting.  Their  vice- 
admiral  was  beaten,  and  his  vessel  plundered 
and  burnt,  the  viceroy  and  his  family  going 
down  in  it.  Only  two  ships  escaped,  and 
great  was  the  treasure  of  sparkling  silver 
pieces  which  fell  into  the  sailors'  horny  hands. 
Montagu  came  home  with  the  prizes.  The 
bullion  was  sent  up  to  London  under  the 
charge  of  soldiers,  and  eight-and-thirty  wag- 
gon loads  of  silver  reeled  through  the  streets 
amidst  the  applauses  of  the  multitude,  to  its 
place  at  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  our  Admiral  remained  at  his 
perilous  post,  and  carried  on  a  winter  block- 
ade. A  drear)-  winter  passed  away,  and  never 
had  Cadiz  been  free  from  enemies,  except  in 
weather  in  which  the  most  daring  spirits  of 
the  town  would  not  have  dreamed  of  ventur- 
ing out.  The  spring  of  1657  came.  lie  had 
had  a  run  to  Tetwin  inside  the  Straits,  and 
given  a  hint  to  the  Barbary  rovers  to  be  upon 
their  good  behavior.  lie  now  received  infor- 
mation that  another  silver  fleet  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  taken  shelter  in  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  he  started  for  "those 
regions  immediately.  It  was  the  13th  April 
when  he  sailed— the  Ides— and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  veteran,  who  always  kept  up 
his  classics,  and  talked  about  them  whenever 


he  could  get  a  chance,  remembered  Maecenas's 
birthday,  and  ran  over  the  Est  mihi  nonum 
in  which  Horace  celebrates  it.  But  this  re- 
minds us,  as  he  sails  southward,  that  we 
ought  to  peep  over  the  shoulder  of  his  old 
biographer  of  the  last  century,  and  form,  out 
of  the  personal  details  which  he  gives  us, 
some  portrait  of  him  in  his  ship. 

He  was  always,  at  bottom,  an  earnest,  grave, 
pious  man — a  Puritan  gentleman  of  the  high- 
est breed.  No  oath  was  ever  heard  in  his 
vessel,  as  we  know  from  one  who  lived  to  tell 
the  fact  to  the  writer  just  mentioned.  All 
the  ordinances  of  religion  were  kept  in  his 
fleet  as  in  the  most  decorous  town ;  days  of 
humiliation,  too,  on  due  occasions,  when  he 
himself  "  prayed  in  publick  with  his  people." 
Yet  he  was  not  without  a  singular  relish  for 
humor,  and  even  sarcasm  ;  he  kept  up  a  good 
knowledge  of  polite  literature  (which  no  fa- 
natic'ever  does),  and  had  even  the  pleasant 
human  weakness  of  liking  it  to  be  known  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  scholarship  while  de- 
fending Taunton  or  chasing  Van  Tromp.  He 
had  those  local,  homely  feelings,  often  found 
in  great  men,  and  generally  in  kindly  ones ; 
for  instance,  he  would  get  his  bread,  cheese, 
and  beer  from  Somersetshire,  and  had  a 
Bridgewater  man  about  him  with  whom  he 
liked  to  chat  of  the  people  and  places  of  his 
native  town.  AH  these  traits  are  very  Eng- 
lish, and  remind  one  a  good  deal  of  Lord 
Collingwood.  In  person  he  was  five  feet  and 
a  half  high,  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  and 
had  a  certain  species  of  dignity  yet  simplicity 
about  him. 

"  The  last  thing  he  did  after  he  had  given 
his  commands  to  nis  men,"  says  the  Biogra- 
pher of  1740,  "was  to  pray  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Mr.  Bear "  [afterwards  Mayor  of 
Bridgewater,  and  the  writer's  informant], 
"  after  which  he  would  sav,  '  Thomas,  bring 
me  the  pretty  cup  of  sack.  He  would  then 
sit  down,  and  give  Thomas  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  inquire  what  news  he  had  of  the  Bridge- 
water  men,  &c. ;  then  eating  a  little  bread, 
with  two  or  three  glasses  ofx  canary  wine,  he 
went  to  bed." 

We  are  now  near  the  end  of  this  great  and 
good  man 's  career,  and  his  last  bit  of  service 
was  worthy  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  things  .any  hero  ever  did,  and 
wonderful  when  viewed  as  the  work  of  a  man 
far  gone  in  deadly  disease,  and  at  the  head  of 
an  over-worked  and  ill-furnished  squadron. 

When  the  Spanish  admiral  at  Santa  Cruz 
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heard  of  Blake's  design,  he  prepared  for  a 
desperate  defence.  The  harbor,  shaped  like 
a  horseshoe,  was  defended  by  a  regular  castle. 
Forts  lined  the  inner  part  of  the  bay;  and 
the  forts  were  connected  with  the  castle  by  a 
line  of  earthworks.  To  these  preparations 
were  added  the  vessels  of  the  silver  fleet  itself 
— the  treasure  having  been  previously  carried 
ashore  from  it  to  the  town — and  the  galleons 
disposed  with  their  broadsides  outwards  at 
the  narrow  entrance.  Other  vessels  formed 
•till  another  line  inside  these,  and  not  a  spot 
but  what  was  made  available  for  musket  or 
cannon.  It  was  literally  like  going  into  the 
lion's  jaw. 

Monday,  the  20th  April,  1657,  came  ;  and 
as  the  day  dawned  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
and  the  Happy  Isles  the  canvas  of  Blake's 
squadron  loomed  high  out  of  the  sea.  The 
Spaniards  were  ready,  and  waiting.  The  sick 
Admiral  rose  from  his  bed,  came  out  into  the 
fresh  breeze  which  filled  the  sails  and  hurried 
them  on  towards  the  enemy,  and  called  a 
council  of  war.  He  laid  his  plans  for  an  at- 
tack before  them,  and  every  body  knew  he 
must  do  his  best,  and  that  the  risk  was  tre- 
mendous. Prayers  were  offered  up  before 
breakfast,  and  then  the  terrible  day's  work 
began. 

The  partition  of  labor  was  very  simple. 
Blake  took  to  himself,  and  his  division,  the 
attack  on  the  castle  and  batteries.  To-.  Stay- 
ner  was  entrusted  the  attack  on  the  galleons, 
the  Admiral  no  doubt  remembering  his  recent 
practice  in  that  way.  They  had  twenty-five 
ships  and  frigates  between  them.  Forward 
went  the  gallant  Stayner  with  his  vice-admi- 
ral's pendant  streaming  from  the  Speaker  in 
the  van  of  all.  Castle,  batteries,  galleons,  he 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  freshest  fire, 
and  he  did  so,  right  into  a  semicircle  of  shot, 
but  near  to  the  special  craft  that  he  meant  to 
take.  Blake  followed  immediately,  took  the 
shore  work,  to  himself,  and  left  Stayner  the 
galleons.  It  soon  became  a  simple  question 
of  cannonading,  and  the  English  cannonading 
was  the  best.  The  fire  from  the  forts  slack- 
ened by  degrees,  and  batteries  were  shut  up 
one  by  one.  At  noon,  Blake  could  spare  a 
little  time  to  help  Stayner.  At  two  the  Eng- 
lish had  conquered.  Two  Spanish  ships  had 
gone  down,  and  every  vessel  in  harbor  was  on 
fire.  A  shift  of  wind  came  with  such  wonder- 
ful felicity  to  carry  them  out  again,  that  it  was 
esteemed  distinctly  providential    They  left 


the  place  a  wreck,  and  yet  themselves  got 
away  with  fifty  men  only  killed,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wounded.  Nothing  even  in 
Blake's  career  ever  so  much  delighted  the 
English  nation,  or  called  forth  so  much  won- 
der and  admiring  applause.  What  especially 
excited  surprise  and  speculation  was  that  the 
Admiral  should  have  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  while  under  the  protection  of  stone  walls, 
and  this  fact  not  only  drew  a  very  celebrated 
remark  from  Clarendon,  but  is  even  now 
pressed  into  service  as  bearing  on  existing 
controversies.  "  He  was  the  first  man  who 
ever  brought  the  fleet  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,"  says  Clarendon.  Mr.  Dixon  thinks  it 
necessary,  in  the  preface  to  his  cheap  edition, 
to  make  the  exploit  the  ground  of  hinting  at 
the  inferior  practice  of  some  modern  admirals. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  popular  topic ;  but  for  our 
own  parts, — remembering  the  great  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  which  exist  between  the  best 
practical  men  on  this  question  of  wooden 
walls  v.  stone  ones  j  remembering  how  heavy 
the  loss  at  Algiers  was,  though  the  fortifica- 
tions, there,  were  ^wretched  compared  with 
those  now  existing  in  the  great  military  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  bearing  in  mind  the  dictum 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  remarks 
of  Sir  Howard  Douglas — for  our  own  parts, 
we  say,  we  should  decline  the  responsibility 
of  giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 
There  is  not  a  more  important  question  than 
the  degree  to  which  the  changes  of  the  last 
half  century  have  affected  England's  naval 
supremacy.  But  it  is  a  question  which  only 
time  can  decide,  and  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  meanwhile  without  a  degree  of 
technical  and  special  knowledge,  very  rarely 
found  out  of  the  circle  of  professional  men. 
Enough,  if  the  general  body  of  popular  writers 
supply  authentic  accounts  of  the  exploits  of 
earlier  heroes,  whose  glorious  way  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  of  their  own  time  affords  the 
best  encouragement  to  their  successors  to  en- 
counter the  difficulties  of  another. 

The  remainder  of  Admiral  Blake's  great 
story  is  soon  told.  After  his  triumph  at  San- 
ta Cruz  he  returned  at  once  to  the  coast  of 
Spain.  His  spirit  was  as  high  as  ever,  though 
death  was  in  his  face ;  and  he  ran  over  to  Sa- 
ke on  the  Morocco  coast  to  conclude  negoti- 
ations with  the  dusky  pirates  and  set  the  cap- 
tives of  Christendom  free.  He  was  completely 
successful  in  his  object,  and  he  now  made  for 
home.   The  honors  he  had  won  by  his  late 
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expedition,  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  the 
jewels  sent  him,  the  letter  of  Cromwell,  came 
to  him  while  still  afloat.  He  crossed  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
hour.  By  the  time  England  was  in  sight  he 
was  on  his  death-bed  in  his  cabin,  and  it  was 
just  as  his  ship  soiled  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
ond  there  rose  before  the  eyes  of  his  ship- 
mates the  well-known  scenes  of  the  finest  of 
English  sea-ports,  that  his  high  and  pure 
spirit  passed  away.  It  was  the  autumn  of 
1657,  when  he  was  just  entering  on  his  sixti- 
eth year. 

His  obsequies  were  worthy  of  his  nation 
and  his  fame.  His  body,  embalmed,  and 
cased  in  lead,  was  carried  by  sea  to  Green- 
wich, and  lay  in  state  on  the  spot  where  the 
present  noble  hospital  shelters  the  veterans 
who  fought  in  the  last  naval  war  under  men 
like  himself.  His  long  funeral  procession, 
barges  and  banners,  admirals  and  generals, 
all  the  great  state  officers  of  a  great  and  stir- 
ring yet  pious  and  reverent  age,  passed  up 
the  river  on  the  4th  of  September.   At  West- 


minster, salvoes  of  artillery  received  it ;  and 
heralds  were  in  attendance  to  marshal  the  line 
in  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  earlier 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  earlier  heroes.  His 
remains  were  then  laid  in  a  vault  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  the  old  Abbey  |  and 
one  of  the  simplest,  bravest,  truest  of  all 
English  captains  was  handed  over  to  history 
and  to  a  posterity  which,  if  it  understands  its 
own  interests,  will  never  let  such  memories 
die.  At  the  Restoration,  his  corpse  was  taken 
out  of  its  place  of  honor,  and,  snys  Mr.  Dix- 
on, "  cast  into  a  pit."  But  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly removed  from  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it  was  treated 
with  the  indecency  which  our  biographer  rep- 
rehends. Other  writers  of  credit  represent 
the  remains  as  having  been  simply  transferred 
to  the  Abbey  yard*  To  whatever  situation 
his  dust  was  consigned,  is  rests  in  peace  ;  and 
England,  juster  to  his  renown  than  M  as  possi- 
ble in  the  hour  of  retaliation  to  the  heated 
spirits  of  that  age,  numbers  him  among  her 
greatest  naval  heroes. 


Cromwell,  Napoleon,  axd  Tin:  Walden- 
ses. — The  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
thnt  when,  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  the  Wal- 
den«cs,  or  Vaudois  people  were  so  cruelly  per- 
secuted by  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  called  for  a 
collection  to  relieve  their  necessities  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters  in 
Great  Britain.  So  heartily  was  this  responded 
to,  that  a  considerable  surplus  was  left  after 
their  wants  were  met,  which  remained  in  the 
British  treasury  ;  and  this  fact  having  at  length 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  ngreed  that  the  funds,  being  no 
longer  needed  for  their  original  purpose,  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Vaudois  pas- 
tors. Accordingly,  each  one  of  them,  sixteen 
in  number,  received  annually  £40  from  the 
Bank  of  Kng.and.  Tho  source  of  another  part 
of  their  support  is  even  more  singular.  When 
Napoleon  conquered  Italy,  he  confiscated  certain 
properties  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  made  them  over  to  tho  Vaudois.  By  tho 
treaty  of  Vienna,  after  Napoleon's  overthrow, 
this  arrangement  was  permitted  to  remain  un- 
disturbed ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  each  of 
the  Vaudois  pastors  received  £20  sterling  a 
year.  Taking  into  view  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 


the  £60  or  $300,  thus  provided  for  them,  afford 
an  ample  support.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
fact  in  history,  to  find  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte 
united  in  producing  such  a  result. — Banner  of 
the  Cross. 


Bells. — There  have  been  some  bolls  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude :  that  at  Pekin,  in  China 
weight  112,000  lbs.;  is  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
and  thrco  feet  in  the  curve;  the  metal  twelve 
inches  thick.  Father  Le  Compto  says  that  there 
are  seven  of  these  sonorous  monsters  at  Pekin. 
They  had  some  very  large  ones  at  Nankin  ;  but 
their  enormous  weight  brought  down  the  tower, 
and  thev  have  ever  since  been  buried  in  tho 
earth.  Father  Kircher  speaks  of  a  bell  at  Er- 
furth,  25,000  pounds  weight.  Weever  says, 
"  In  this  littlo  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  King 
Edward  III.  erected  a  clochier,  and  placed 
therein  thrco  bells,  for  the  use  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel ;  about  the  biggest  of  them  wcro  cast  in 
the  metal  these  words — 

"  *  King  Edward  made  thirtio  thousand  weight 
and  three, 

Take  meo  down  and  wcy  nice,  and  more  you 
shall  find  mee.'  " 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SOMETHING  ON  MV  MIND. 

Dark  masses  of  my  threatening  fellow- 
creatures,  cloaked  and  cowled ;  chosen  assas- 
sins equipped  with  noiselesss  goloshes  and 
daggers  diminishing  to  a  point,  wherefrom 
drips  a  gout  of  gore ;  an  executioner  with  a 
half-mask  and  a  chopper,  with  its  edge  turned 
towards  me  ;  Tague  and  unknown  shapes  fol- 
lowing, following,  with  a  deadly  unswerving 
purpose,  whithersoever  I  take  my  frightened 
way;  a  thousand  strangers  with  uplifted 
armed  right  hands,  exclaiming  together,  ar- 
tistically, and  in  the  pauses  of  slow  music : 
*  We  swear,  we  swear,"  and  doing  it ;  half-a- 
dozen  of  intimate  friends  striking  at  my 
breast  with  a  curious  and  varied  collection  of 
weapons,  from  an  overwhelming  .sense  of 
duty,  and  averting  their  looks  for  pity's  sake ; 
secret  conclaves  setting  down  my  name  in 
blood,  with  a  variety  of  other  dismal  pictures 
selected  from  the  haunted  chambers  of  imag- 
ination, had  been  presented  to  me  in  dreams 
for  months.  I  was  rendered  miserable, 
through  having  been  made  a  free-mason, 
with  the  terror  of  carrying  about  with  me  so 
tremendous  a  secret  I  felt  that  I  was  fated 
to  be  the  unhappy  wretch  who  should  betray 
that  which  had  been  held  secret  by  multi- 
tudes for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Nor 
was  this  idea  altogether  without  grounds ;  for 
to  so  great  a  pitch  of  nervousness  had  I  ar- 
rived, that  I  was  continually  whispering  the 
matter  confidentially  to  myself,  and  then,  in 
the  belief  that  I  had  spoken  aloud,  looking 
horror-stricken  around  me ;  or,  not  seldom, 
I  would  write  it  down  upon  slips  of  paper, 
which  I  afterwards  took  care  to  tear  up  small 
or  put  them  into  the  fire,  or  devoured  them. 

Once,  however,  when  engaged  in  this  prac- 
tice, a  high  wind,  coming  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow, scattered  these  interesting  disclosures  in 
ever)'  direction,  and  drove  me  as  nearly  mad 
as  a  sane  man  could  go.  There  were  as 
many  as  twenty  distinct  revelations  of  the* 
most  mysterious  fact  in  the  world's  history 
thus  set  flying  over  space,  so  that  any  one 
might  run  and  read  them.  Nineteen  of  these 
I  recovered  by  means  of  almost  superhuman 
exertions.  Two  were  reclaimed,  at  peril  of 
life  and  limb,  from  a  neighbor's  wall  with 
chetaux-de-frise  at  the  top  of  it  •  three  of 
them  had  lodged  in  a  very  lofty  tapering  tree 
which  practically  demonstrated  the  dreaded 
fact  of  my  Sybilline  leaves  becoming  poplar ; 


five  were  carried  into  the  river,  and  had  to  be 
rescued  by  boat  ;  seven  had  been  whirled  into 
the  kennel  of  a  proverbially  savage  dog, 
which,  however,  was  so  impressed  by  my 
eager  haste  and  furious  vehemence,  that  he 
vacated  his  quarters  at  the  first  summons, 
and  fled,  howling,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
chain.  One  was  brought  down  from  a  chim- 
ney-pot by  a  very  small  sweep,  who,  luckily 
for  me  and  for  himself,  proved  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  he  had  never  been  taught  to  read  ; 
one  I  found  the  kitten  at  play  with  in  the 
garden,  which  presently  I  put  to  death  ac- 
cordingly, without  open  trial,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  tribunals  of  Westphalia  ;  the  twen- 
tieth could  nowhere  be  found.  There  was 
lying  somewhere,  patent  to  the  first  passer- 
by, an  explicit  solution  of  the  whole  art  of 
freemasonry  in  my  own  peculiar  and  well- 
known  handwriting.  This  thought,  which 
was  of  a  nature  to  make  the  most  stolid  anx- 
ious, excited  me  to  frenzy.  I  went  about  de- 
manding  of  my  fellow-creatures  whether  they 
had  seen  a  small  piece  of  paper  in  the  air 
lately. 

••What  paper?  WTiat  was  on  it?"  in- 
quired they. 

What  was  on  it,  indeed  ?  A  question  not 
to  be  answered  very  readily.  I  did  not  go  to 
bed  for  eight-and-forty-hours,  and  then  1 
found  the  precious  missing  manuscript  neatly 
deposited  between  my  neckerchief  and  my 
false  collar ;  after  which  I  abstained  from 
writing  out  the  secret  any  more.  I  carried  it 
about  with  me  on  my  mind,  nevertheless,  and 
a  very  dreadful  burden  it  was.  Waking  or 
sleeping,  but  especially  sleeping,  I  was  always 
picturing  to  myself  the  consequences  of  re- 
vealing what  I  knew,  and  thereby  endured 
the  imaginary  pains  of  half-a-dozen  opium- 
eaters.  Methought  that  the  Provincial  Grand 
of  our  lodge,  who,  in  private  life,  is  a  most 
respectable  grocer,  was  the  individual  selected 
by  the  society  as  the  avenger  of  violated 
faith.  He  was  wont  to  pursue  me  in  his  full 
official  costume,  which,  however,  seemed  to 
attract  no  greater  attention  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  than  in  the  deserts  (all  bearing  an 
absurd  likeness  to  the  back-garden  of  my 
private  residence),  whither  I  sometimes,  in 
vain,  betook  myself  for  refuge.  He  held  bis 
masonic  ladder  in  one  hand,  and  his  trowel 
and  pair  of  compasses  in  the  other ;  when  he 
had  come  up  with  me,  he  would  describe  with 
the  compasses  a  magic  circle,  out  of  which  I 
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could  not  stir ;  plant  his  ladder  against  my 
back,  as  though  I  were  a  cucumber  frame, 
and  mounting  upon  my  shoulders,  trowel  in 
hand,  would  utter  some  cabalistic  words,  ad- 
dressed to  surrounding  nature,  explanatory  of 
the  reason  of  my  being  sacrificed  5  at  which 
period  I  was  wont  to  be  awaked  with  the 
chattering  of  my  teeth.  Once,  I  remember 
throwing  myself  upon  the  protection  of  a 
policeman,  who  happened  to  be  patrolling 
the  desert  for  the  greater  security  of  the  os- 
trich-eggs ;  and  he,  instead  of  taking  the 
Provincial  Grand  into  custody,  pointed  to  the 
collar  of  his  own  uniform,  upon  which,  in 
place  of  a  number,  was  emblazoned  the  fatal 
triangle  which  proclaimed  the  Peeler  to  be  a 
Deputy  Grand  Arch  himself.  My  state  of 
mind  became  at  length  so  unsupportable, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  friend  into  my 
confidence.  I  did  not,  of  course,  confide  to 
him  the  secret,  but  I  told  him  of  the  anxiety 
which  was  continually  consuming  me  regard- 
ing it. 

«  Well,"  said  Jones,  after  having  listened 
patiently  to  the  sad  recitai — he  was  a  very 
well-meaning  young  man,  only  rather  vola- 
tile— 44  I  have  a  plan  which,  I  think,  will  ben- 
efit you ;  for  your  sake — although  I  know  the 
whole  thing  is  nonsense — I  am  ready  to  be- 
come a  freemason  myself ;  then,  you  see,  you 
will  have  a  confidant — a  being  in  whom  you 
may  repose  your  trouble.  We  will  retire  to- 
gether for  an  hour  or  so  every  day  into  some 
lonely  spot— down  the  well,  or  up  the  chim- 
ney, or  into  the  House  of  Lords  whilfe  they 
arc  despatching  business — and  there  we  will 
converse  about  this  secret,  if  there  be  a  se- 
cret, and  relieve  your  mind." 

This  project  transported  me  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  I  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  officials  in  our  lodge  for 
Jones's  admission,  without,  of  course,  men- 
tioning my  particular  reason  for  getting  it 
done,  and  he  came  down  to  my  house  from 
London  upon  the  evening  preceeding  his  in- 
stallation. 1  had  been  useful  to  Jones  more 
than  once  in  the  way  of  lending  him  a  little 
money  when  he  was  hard  up,  and  I  was 
therefore  not  surprised  when,  as  we  were  Bit- 
ting together  after  dinner  over  our  wine,  he 
requested  of  me  the  temporary  loan  of  a  ten- 
pouud  note. 

However,  as  there  was  a  small  account  al- 
ready between  us,  I  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  sum  should  be  decreased  by  one 


half,  to  which,  after  a  slight  discussion,  my 
friend  acceded,  and  retired  to  rest  apparently 
satisfied,  with  a  five-pound  note  of  mine  in 
his  purse. 

We  lay  in  a  double-bedded  room,  for  the 
convenience  of  conversing  upon  my  ail-en- 
grossing topic,  and  we  fell  asleep  while  talk- 
ing of  it.  I  was  awaked  in  the  morning  by 
the  entrance  into  the  room  of  my  companion, 
ready  dressed,  and  with  his  hat  on,  as  though 
he  had  been  out  for  an  early  stroll. 

41  Why,  I  never  heard  you  get  up,"  said  I ; 
"  I  must  have  slept  very  soundly." 

"  You  did,r  replied  Jones  in  a  solemn  and 
unusual  tone :  u  very,  very  soundly ;  and  you 
dreamed,  I  think  ?  " 

44 1  believe  you,  my  boy,"  cried  I,  chuckling 
with  the  thought  of  how  soon  such  things 
would  be  all  over :  44 1  just  did  dream." 

"  You  dreamed  of  the — the  s/>crct,  did  you 
not  ?  "  continued  he. 

41  Of  course  I  did,"  said  I ;  44 1  always  do 
dream  of  the  secret" 

"Indeed,"  observed  Jones,  with  an  un- 
pleasant dryness  in  his  manner ; 44  and  do  you 
also  always  talk  in  your  sleep  ?  " 

I  felt  exactly  as  if  a  jug  of  ice-cold  water 
had  been  poured  down  the  nape  of  my  neck. 

We  were  both  silent  for  at  least  a  minute, 
and  then  Jones  quietly  remarked :  44 1  think 
you  might  just  as  well  make  that  five  pound 
a  tenner,  do  you  know !  " 

44  Make  it  twenty,"  exclaimed  I,  with  eager- 
ness: 44  oblige  me  by  accepting  a  twenty- 
pound  note." 

44  Thank  yon,"  replied  Jones  coolly ;  "  I 
think  I  will.  From  what  you  said  last  night," 
added  he  with  a  grim  smile, 44 1  understood 
that  you  had  not  so  much  money  in  the 
house." 

Then  I  remembered  having  made  use  of 
that  little  tarrididdle,  or  delicate  evasion,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  importunity  upon  the 
previous  evening.  By  his  reminding  me  of 
it  thus  boldly,  it  was  evident  that  I  must  b->ve 
put  myself  into  his  power  indeed. 

44  Do  you  know  all  ?  "  inquired  I  hoarsely. 

44  Well,"  said  he  carelessly,  "  there  is  no 
need  for  my  being  masonified ;  I  know  al! 

about  the  "          He  enunciated  the  awful 

secret,  the  mystery  of  the  ages,  the  hidden 
wonder,  as  though  he  were  retailing  some 
political  tittle-tattle  of  the  clubs.  44  You  see," 
he  continued, 44  you  awoke  me,  and  kept  me 
awake  by  repeating  it  so  very  distinctly  over 
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and  over  again,  that  I  have  got  it  quite  pat 
I  could  not  forget  it  even  if  I  would.  Since 
you  seemed  to  be  in  such  admirable  case  for 
it,  I  could  not  help  trying  that  experiment — 
with  which  you  are  doubtless  acquainted — of 
interrogating  a  sleeping  person  regarding  the 
■ubject  of  his  dreams,  and  your  answers  were 
astonishingly  clear  and  pertinent.  I  never 
was  spectator  of  any  thing  more  interesting 
and  curious.  It  is  positively  a  contribution  to 
psychological  science.  I  think,  indeed,  that  I 
shall  publish  an  ac  *  

At  that  instant,  I  made  my  long  contem- 
plated spring  out  of  the  bedclothes,  and 
placed  myself  between  my  enemy  and  the 
door.  In  my  hand  was  the  life-preserver 
with  which  my  pillow  is  always  furnished,  and 
in  my  eyes  was  the  determination  to  use  it  as 
a  life-preserver.  "Jones,"  I  observed,  "as  I 
must  save  my  own  life — you  must  die." 

"You  mean  to  kill  me,  then,  do  you?" 
said  he  jauntily.  • 

"  My  friend  "  replied  I,  waving  the  weapon 
to  and  fro  to  give  solemnity  to  my  manner, 
"I  have  unfortunately  no  choice;  you  have 
wantonly  opened  the  Bluebeard's  chamber  of 
my  mind,  and  now  you  must  pay  the  penalty. 
I  regret  the  sad  necessity,  believe  me,  almost 
as  much  as  you  can  yourself,  but  the  thing 
must  be  done.  I  shall  hit  you  between  the 
eyes  as  nearly  as  I  can,  so  that  the  whole 
matter  will  be  but  the  work  of  an  instant, 
and  the  pain  scarcely  appreciable.  However, 
in  the  meantime,  if  you  have  any  message  or 
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document  to  leave  behind  you,  intrust  it  to 
me,  and  be  sure  of  its  delivery." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jones  decisively,  "  there  are 
two  documents  down  stairs  in  the  possession 
of  my  servant,  with  whom  1  have  but  just 
left  them.  The  one  is  to  be  delivered  to  your 
friend  the  Provincial  Grand  at  once  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  me,  and  the  other  to 
the  mayor  of  this  town.  The  law  will  there- 
fore hang  you  upon  strong  circumstantial 
evidence,  unless  the  brotherhood  put  you  to 
death  beforehand  by  some  more  terrible 
method.  You  have  not  given  me  that  twenty- 
pound  note,  by  the  by,  old  fellow.  Where  is 
it?" 

"  Here*,*  said  I,  tottering  to  my  trousers, 
and  taking  out  my  pocket-book  with  a  trem- 
bling hand :  «  here's  a  fifty-pound  note,  which 
you  may  keep  as  a  small  token  of  my  affec- 
tionate regard.  I  love  you,  Jones;  you  know 
I  was  only  in  fun  all  along." 

"  Thank  ye,"  said  my  volatile  friend,  as  he 
pocketed  the  money ;  "  so  was  I  too.  I  have 
been  playing  a  trick  upon  you  from  the  very 
beginning," 

And  then — with  his  nose,  and  knees,  and 
elbows,  according  to  the  orthodox  manner, 
so  often  practised  by  me  in  secret — he 
made,  to  my  astonishment,  the  freemason's 
sign. 

"  You  must  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  added 
he,  "  that  I  have  been  a  mason  myself  these 
ten  years  ;  and  as  for  your  revelations  during 
sleep,  they  consisted  of  nothing  beyond  snor- 
ing/' 


Old  Mux's  Friendship.  —  Willis  pavs  a 
high  compliment  to  old  men,  in  one  of  his  Idle- 
wild  Letters.  After  quoting  an  interesting  let- 
ter from  the  venerable  Dr.  William  Beattio,  tho 
poet-physician  of  London,  he  says  : 

"  Men  differ,  (if  asked  at  fifty  years  of  age,) 
as  to  what  has  most  pleased  and  flattered  them 
in  life ;  and  I  may  take  tho  liberty  to  say,  pcr- 
'haps,  (while  thus  turning  over  one  of  the  bright- 
est of  the  gold  links  in  my  chain  of  memories,) 
that  of  all  in  this  world  which  has  seemed  to 
fall  naturally  to  my  lot,  nothing  has  lain  so 
sweetly  close  to  the  tear-fountain  at  my  heart, 
as  the  love  which  I  have  experienced  from  old 
men.  It  has  been  neither  chance  found  nor 
rare.  Years  ago,  I  blessed  God,  that,  in  every 
land  to  which  I  travelled,  there  awaited  me  a 
grey-haired  friendship  and  blessing.    The  sub- 


dued tenderness,  the  disinterestedness,  the  wise 
care  and  counsel,  the  cheerfulness  with  its  touch 
of  melancholy,  and  the  ripe  and  safe  goodness 
of  such  friends,  made  them  always  seem  price- 
less to  me — treasures  to  find,  anywhere.  Tho 
ono  whom  we  havo  lost  from  Idlewild  was  one 
of  these — dear  old  Friend  Sands,  tho  Quaker 
whom  wo  found  living  near  us  when  wo  came. 
His  white  locks,  and  his  world-purified  sadness, 
best  smile,  are  still  part  of  the  hallowed  pres- 
ence of  the  place.  Wo  remember  and  love  him 
in  these  walks  and  woods— glorified  spirit  though 
ho  now  is — with  familiar  and  unabated  affection. 
I  do  not  know  how  poetry  and  philosophy  can 
bo  blind  to  tho  fact,  that  in  such  fading  evenings 
of  life  there  glows  tho  dawn  of  the  heaven  be- 
yond.  Old  men  seem  already  ang*ls." 
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From  Tho  Quarterly  Review. 
History  of  Civilization  in  England.  By 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle.   Vol.  L  London, 
1857. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment 
of  a  work  whose  modest  pretensions  are  no 
less  than  to  be  the  Novum  Organum  of  h1s- 


the  investigation  of  history,  and  by  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  necessary  sequence  of 
all  human  actions,  which  actions  are  said  to 
be  governed  by  mental  and  physical  laws, 
both  of  which  he  maintains  must  be  studied, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  history  without  the 
natural  sciences.  An  instance  is  very  soon 
toncal  and  social  science.  According  to  the  encountered  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Buckle 
writer,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  presented  U8  jn  the  habit  of  proving  his  case,  namely, 


to  the  world  as  history  must  be  rejected  as 
worthless,  and  all  the  conclusions  at  which 
divines,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  have 
been  arriving  for  the  last  two  thousand  years 
may  be  put  aside  as  worse  than  useless. 


by  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  not*  prov- 
ing it  at  all,  but  of  assuming  it  either  as 
proved,  or  as  not  wanting  proof ;  and  then 
comfortably  proceeding  as  if  every  thing  had 
been  established  by  the  soundest  logic  and 


Religion  has  been  a  marplot,  government  a  the  plainest  facts.  The  following  sentence 
blunder,  and  literature  foolishness.    All  ex 


for  the  most  part  been 
written  by  ecclesiastics  or  persons  engaged  in 
politics  or  letters,  partake  of  the  necessary 
ignorance  of  their  writers  and  the  imbecility 
of  their  pursuits,  and  are  of  less  value  than 
the  old  almanacs  to  which  they  have  been 
sometimes  likened.  These  petty  special  oc- 
cupations lead  to  prejudice,  and  prevent  their 


occurs : — 


"  The  most  celebrated  historians  arc  mani- 
festly inferior  to  the  most  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  physical  science :  no  one  having  de- 
voted himself  to  history  who  in  point  of 
intellect  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kepler, 
Newton,  or  many,  others  that  might  be 
named."— (p.  7.) 

In  this  manner,  by  a  bare  assertion,  the 


professors  from  being  able  historians*    Only  comparative  capacity  of  all  the  historians 


the  man  who  knows  nothing  in  particular, 
but  every  thing  in  general,  is  qualified  to  in- 
struct mankind  as  a  writer  of  history.  Such 
men  may  be  rare,  but  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his 
own  estimate  of  himself,  is  one  of  them,  and 
he  undertakes  the  task  accordingly. 

The  volume  has  the  somewhat  unusual 
prefix  of  a  list,  extending  to  fifteen  pages,  of 
the  authors  quoted  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
forming,  as  may  be  presumed,  a  portion  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  writer's  library.  It 
comprises  many  books,  the  relevancy  of 
which  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  not  at  first 
sight  apparent.  It  omits  some,  of  which  the 
absence,  in  a  work  professing  to  survey  all 
that  has  been  done  in  physical  and  meta- 
physical science,  is  remarkable.  Neither 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Aquinas,  Galileo,  Bacon, 
Newton,  or  La  Place,  if  they  rest  upon  Mr. 
Buckle's  shelves,  appear  ever  to  have  been 
taken  down  from  them,  and  their  labors  do 
not  figure  in  the  vast  parade  of  authorities 
who  are  made  to  usher  into  public  notice  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's  first  work. 

This  first  volume  is,  however,  only  a  por- 
tion, not  of  the  work  itself—"  The  History  of 
Civilization  in  England  " — but  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  it,  treating  of  the  method  in  which 
history  should  be  written.  It  commences  by 
an  examination  of  the  resources  available  for 


from  Herodotus  to  Macaulay  is  quietly  dis- 
posed of.  How  would  the  case  have  stood  if 
Kepler  had  devoted  himself  to  history  ?  The 
difference  would  have  been  not  in  the  man, 
but  in  the  subject,  and  he  would  at  once  have 
become,  on  Mr.  Buckle's  easy  system  of 
demonstration,  "  manifestly  inferior."  How 
does  it  stand  with  Bacon  (degraded  to  a 
note,)  of  whom  Mr.  Buckle  chooses  to  say 
that  he  wrote  history,  only  as  a  subordinate 
object,  and  that  "  it  evidently  cost  him  noth- 
ing like  the  thought  which  he  devoted  to 
other  subjects." 

This  "  manifestly  "  and  this  «  evidently1* 
are  favorite  substitutes  for  argument  through- 
out the  volume,  and  the  reader  must  always 
be  on  his  guard  against  having  something 
thrust  upon  him  as  proved,  for  which  nothing 
has  been  advanced  but  a  bold  asseveration. 

The  question  asked  and  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  first  chapter  furnishes  a  key  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  speculations  which 
follow.  It  is  this :  Are  the  actions  of  men, 
and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by 
fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either 
of  chance  or  of  supernatural  interference? 
— a  question  so  loosely  framed,  and  so  little 
in  harmony  in  its  wording  with  the  author's 
own  subsequent  language,  that  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  no  sound  conclusions 
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should  follow.  What  is  chance?  What  is 
supernatural  interference  ?  No  definition  is 
given  of  the  sense  in  which  either  phrase  is 
to  he  accepted,  nor  is  it  clear  that  Mr.  Buckle 
has  any  right  to  employ  them  as  if  they 
meant  different  things ;  for  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  that  he 
rejects  miracles  altogether,  and  therefore  his 
supernatural  interference  cannot  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  the  exceptional  cases  in 
which  a  Higher  Power  has  operated  in  oppo- 
sition to  jthe  usual  course  of  events ;  and 
chance  is  afterwards  admitted  to  be  an  un- 
meaning word  used  to  conceal  our  ignorance 
of  causes  when  events  happen  without  obvi- 
ous necessary  antecedents.  Dr.  Johnson, 
indeed,  has  defined  chance  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  impersonation  of  Fprtune, 
than  philosophically  as  "  the  cause  of  fortuit- 
ous events."  But  he  cites  a  passage  from 
Bentley,  which  puts  it  on  its  proper  footing : — 

"  Chance  is  but  a  mere  name,  and  really 
nothing  in  itself:  a  conception  of  our  minds, 
and  only  a  compendious  way  of  speaking 
whereby  we  would  express  that  such  effects 
as  are  commonly  attributed  to  chance  were 
verily  produced  by  their  true  and  proper  causes, 
but  without  their  design  to  produce  them." 

Supernatural  interference,  then,  being  left 
to  stand  for  the  ordinary  course  of  Provi- 
dence, and  chance  really  standing  for  noth- 
ing, the  question  is  reduced  to  this  :  are  men 
and  human  societies  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
or  by  a  personal  Supreme  Intelligence  ?  and 
the  entire  tendency  of  the  book  is  to  get  the 
question  answered  in  the  sense  that  blind 
laws  (enacted  or  prevailing  by  or  through 
whom  or  what  does  not  appear)  govern  every 
thing,  and  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  presid- 
ing personal  Intelligence,  and,  in  short,  no 
occasion  for  moral  government,  either  human 
or  divine. 

The  argument  is  commenced  with  the 
purely  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  will  be  sooner  per- 
ceived among  agricultural  than  among  hunt- 
ing tribes  of  savages:  the  former  having 
occasion  to  observe  that  crops  follow  the  put- 
ting of  seed  into  the  ground,  and  to  become 
interested  in  the  regular  sequence  of  the 
seasons.  This,  however,  is  a  piece  of  pure 
fancy.  The  hunter  who  depends  upon  the 
chase  for  his  food  must  have  his  wits  quite  as 
much  sharpened  by  having  to  bear  in  mind 
the  favorite  haunts  of  his  game,  the  artifices 


by  which  they  can  be  roost  easily  taken,  the 
weather  or  time  of  year  in  which  they  may 
most  probably  be  expected  to  appear,  the 
tracks  by  which  they  may  be  most  success- 
fully followed,  as  the  rude  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
likely  to  be  enlightened  by  the  comparatively 
inactive  life  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  his  seed  and  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  crop.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  foundation,  according  to  our  experi- 
ence, for  the  extraordinary  remark  that  "  a 
taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up  "  in 
the  agricultural  mind — a  statement  which  it 
would  startle  many  a  wearer  of  a  smock-frock 
to  hear  applied  to  himself.  Indeed  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  a  later  period  are  afterwards 
denounced  by  Mr.  Buckle  himself  as  the 
most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced  of  all 
(p.  347). 

Upon  this  supposed  transition  of  human 
society  in  its  earlier  stages,  from  a  hunting 
and  fishing  to  a  soil-cultivating  state,  and  upon 
its  supposed  effects,  is  founded  the  assertion 
that  "  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an 
increasing  perception  of  the  regularity  of 
Nature  destroys  the  doctrine  of  chance,  and 
replaces  it  by  that  of  necessary  connexion." 
The  doctrine  of  chance!  Which  no  doubt 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  philosophical 
systems  of  the  Ojibway  Indians,  or  the  highly 
metaphysical  aboriginals  of  Australia!  This 
great  fact  being  established  upon  so  /firm  a 
basis,  and  by  such  ample  and  cogent  reason- 
ing, Buckle  is  now  in  a  condition  to  an- 
nounce a  very  great  discovery,  which,  how- 
ever, is  put  forward  with  more  diffidence  than 
is  usual  with  him : 

"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  I  think,  highly  probable 
that  out  of  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance  and 
Necessity  there  have  respectively  arisen  the 
subsequent  dogmas  of  Free  Will  and  Pre- 
destination."— (p.  9.) 

This  is  followed  by  a  vast  amount  of  com- 
mon-placing, in  which  there  is  nothing  new  or 
which  seems  much  to  advance  the  purpose  of 
the  book  ;  and  after  admitting  the  irrelevancy 
of  this  display  of  reading,  we  are  invited  to 
concede  the  position  that  nil  human  actions 
depend  on  motives,  and  that  these  motives 
are  the  result  of  antecedents  ;  and  that  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  ante- 
cedents, and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments, we  could  with  certainty  predict  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  results ;  or,  as  it  is 
somewhat  differently  stated  a  few  pages  after- 
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wards,  "  the  moral  actions  of  men  are  the 
product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their 
antecedents." 

If  these  views  were  sound,  men  would  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  inanimate  matter. 
There  would  be  no  room  left  for  individual 
merit  or  exertion.  Each  man  would  be  a 
powerless  fragment  of  the  universe,  to  be 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  tossed  up  and  down, 
by  successive  wave*  of  events,  sinking  or 
swimming,  drowning  or  saved,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  forces  external  to  himself,  and  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  There  could  be  no 
more  virtue  and  no  more  vice,  no  more  ambi- 
tion, no  more  passions,  no  more  aspirations, 
no  more  hope.  We  should  be,  one  and  all, 
the  mere  cogs  and  pinions  of  some  huge  ma- 
chine, in  the  working  of  which  we  could  take 
no  controlling  part,  and  of  which  we  could 
not  even  hope  to  modify  the  motions. 

A  result  so  helpless  and  so  unhappy  is  made 
to  rest  upon  an  appeal  to  the  science  of 
mathematical  probability,  and  to  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  the  accurate  observations  of 
modern  statistics.  There  is  nothing  original 
in  the  attempt  to  show  that  all  such  events 
as  are  usually  ascribed  to  chance  may,  and 
indeed  must,  really  depend  on  some  ante- 
cedent chain  of  causation  hidden  from  our 
view.  Kepler,  writing  on  the  new  star  which 
appeared  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia  in 
1604,  and  refuting  the  opinion  of  those  who 
asserted  that  it  came  by  chance,  expressed 
himself  distinctly  on  the  matter.  His  oppo- 
nents took  the  instance  of  a  set  of  dice  sup- 
posed to  be  thrown  an  infinite  number  of 
times,  and  said  it  must  happen  that  any  given 
number  must  at  last  be  thrown.  But  Kepler 
wrote: 

"  Why  does  six  fall  in  one  throw  and  ace 
in  another  ?  Because  this  last  time  the  player 
took  up  the  die  by  a  different  side,  and  put  his 
hand  upon  it  differently,  shook  it,  threw  it  in 
a  different  manner ;  or  because  the  wind  was 
blowing  differently  upon  it,  or  it  fell  on  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  board.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  this  which  is  without  its  proper  cause, 
if  any  one  could  investigate  such  niceties." 

In  the  case  contemplated  by  Kepler,  how- 
ever, no  human  volition  is  at  work  to  deter- 
mine a  desired  position  of  the  dice.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  any  one  wishes  to  place  a  couple 
of  dice  on  the  table,  with  the  ace  or  any  given 
side  of  each  uppermost,  he  can  do  so  as  often 
as  he  pleases,  and  need  never  fail.   But,  in 


chances  are  35  to  1  against  their  coming  up 

aces  or  any  other  given  numbers ;  and  the 

chances  against  the  same  event  happening 

several  times  in  succession  rapidly  become 

enormous.   It  would  be  the  same  if  ten,  or  a 

thousand,  or  a  million  persons  were  engaged 

in  the  act    U  a  million  of  persons  wished 

each  of  them  to  place  a  pair  of  dice  on  the 

table  with  their  aces  uppermost,  it  would  be 

no  more  difficult  for  all  to  do  so  than  for  one 

to  do  so.     But  the  mathematical  chance 

against  the  same  sequence  of  events  following 

when  the  dice  are  thrown  at  random  is  too 

great  to  be  even  conceived.   If,  however,  the 

human  volition  exercised  is  to  go  for  nothing, 

the  probability  of  the  same  regular  sequence 

occurring  would  be  the  same  in  the  one  case 

as  the  other.    In  human  affairs  men  do  not 

throw  the  dice,  but  endeavor  to  place  them : 

and,  although 

"  There's  a  Divinitv  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them*  how  we  will," 

every  man  is  conscious  of  his  own  ability  in  a 
great  measure  to  frame  his  own  course,  and 
achieve  his  resolved  purposes. 

The  eminent  mathematician,  James  Ber- 
noulli', in  his  posthumous  work,  the  "Are 
Conjectandi "  (Basle,  1713),  p.  212,  has  a  re- 
markable passage  which  contains  the  germ, 
and  more  than  the  germ,  of  all  that  has  since 
been  advanced  as  new  on  this  subject.  We 
subjoin  a  translation  instead  of  the  original : 

"  It  is  certain  that,  given  the  position  of  the 
die,  its  velocity  and  distance  from  the  table  at 
the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  hand  of  the 
caster,  the  die  cannot  fall  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  in  which  it  actually  does  fall ;  and 
so  also  given  the  present  state  of  the  air, 
given  the  wind,  the  vapors,  the  clouds  ;  given 
their  position,  their  motion,  their  direction, 
with  the  velocity  and  mechanical  laws  by 
which  all  these  act  upon  each  other:  the 
weather  of  the  following  day  cannot  be  differ- 
ent from  what  in  fact  it  is.  So  that  these 
effects  do  not  follow  less  naturally  from  their 
proximate  causes  than  do  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  And  yet  a  habit  prevails  that  eclipses 
only  shall  be  counted  as  arising  from  neces- 
sary causes,  but  the  throws  of  dice  and  the 
expectation  of  the  weather  from  contingent 
ones ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  may  be  taken  as  data  for  the 
determination  of  future  events  exist  in  nature, 
but  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  us  ;  nor,  if 
they  were,  have  mathematics  and  physics  been 
enough  cultivated  to  enable  us  to  calculate 


throwing  the  same  dice  from  a  dice-box,  the  I  the  events  from  such  data,  in  the  6ame  wa 
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that  eclipse*  can  now  be  predicted  and  com-  J  ders  are  committed  are  uniformly  employed 
puted  from  the  principle*  of  astronomy ;  in  the  same  proportion.  His  evidence  has 
which    themselves,  before  astronomy  had  thc  worM  for  more  than  lwenty 

reached  its  present  perfection,  not  less  than  md  h;8  focU  Qre  .       d  d; 

the  otliers  (namely,  the  fall  of  the  dice  and  i^,  ,.  ,        ,  *, 

the  weather),  were  referred  to  the  class  of  °the,r  ^enU-in  which  we  should  expect  less 

Hence  it  follows  that  to  regularity  than  in  the  commission  of  crime — 

have  also  been  registered  with  a  similar  result. 


contingent  events. 

one  man  at  one  time  a  thing  may  appear  con- 
tingent, which  to  others,  or  to  the  same  per- 
sons at  another  time,  may  appear  necessary 
when  its  causes  are  known.  So  that  Con- 
tingency depends  upon  our  means  of  knowl- 
edge, inasmuch  as  we  perceive  no  repugnance 
in  an  event  as  one  that  is  to  be  or  not  to  be ; 


The  number  of  letters  going  through  the 
Post-Office  in  the  same  place  every  day — 
nay,  the  number  from  which  the  direction  is 
omitted— disclose  a  remarkable  uniformity. 
Mr.  Buckle's  inference  is,  that  we  must  sub- 


although  at  the  present  time  and  place,  by  j mit  to  an  annual  average  of  murders  and 
virtue  of  causes  proximate,  but  unknown  to  suicides,  as  well  as  to  an  annual  average  of 


us,  it  of  necessity  must  be  or  will  be." 

This  is  admirably  put,  and  deals  effectually 
with  the  popular  notion  of  chance  in  things 
physical.  But  Bernouilli  has  limited  his  re- 
marks to  the  class  of  events  which  are  not 
under  the  control  of  man.    He  does  not  ex 


undirected  letters ;  and  as  these  figures  are 
laws  with  him,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
escape  from  their  operation.  If  this  is  indeed 
the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of 
injustice  is  anuually  perpetrated.  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  James  Green- 


tend  his  conclusions  to  those  contingencies  in  j  acre,  »nd  a  host  of  others  who  have  under 


which  the  human  will  is  operative.  The  acute 
mind  of  Aristotle  ("  Physics,"  2.  6.)  had  long 
before  drawn  the  great  distinction  between 
free  and  casual  contingencies,  classing  under 
the  former  only  all  such  contingent  events  as 
depend  on  the  will  of  a  rational  being.  The 
introduction  of  this  element  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  place  moral  phenomena  upon  the 
tame  ground  with  the  physical  laws  of  the 
universe ;  and  when  Pope  wrote  his  couplet, — 

"  If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  HeavVs 
design, 

Why,  then,  a  Borgia  of  a  Catiline  1 " 

— trying  to  justify  the  excesses  of  men  by  the 
outbreaks  of  nature — he  could  have  little 
thought  that  his  question  would  become  the 
text  of  a  voluminous  treatise  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  with  the  omission  of  two  important 
words  in  his  lines — heaven  and  design. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  of  opinion  that  more  may  be 
learned  respecting  the  moral  nature  of  man 
from  statistical  facts  than  from  all  the  accum- 
ulated experience  of  ages.  But  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  has  been  learned,  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  point  out  in  what  way  the  statisti- 
cal facta  are  to  be  employed  in  gaining  that 
deeper  insight  into  man's  moral  nature  which* 
he  /asserts  may  be  obtained  from  them,  and 
which  all  previous  generations  of  mankind,  in 
the  want  of  statistics,  have  failed  to  acquire. 
M.  Quetelet  is  cited  as  bearing  testimony  to 
the  constancy  of  the  numerical  results  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  commission  of 
crime.   Even  the  instruments  by  which  mur- 


gone  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law,  were 
very  hardly  used.  Modern  and  future  of- 
fenders may  claim  the  protection  of  the  new 
philosophy,  which,  if  logically  followed  out, 
should  extend  impunity  to  them. 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  in- 
dividual delinquent  was  answerable  to  society 
for  his  misdeeds.  Now,  by  the  light  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  system,  we  learn  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  society  at  large  that  is  answerable 
to  the  culprits  who  are  bo  unlucky  as  to  be  the 
persons  who  commit  offences  and  suffer  for 
them.  The  whole  manner  of  proceeding 
must  be  changed.  The  judge  presiding  at  the 
Old  Bailey  or  at  the  assizes  would  have  to 
make  something  like  the  following  address  at 
the  close  of  a  criminal  trial : — "  Prisoner  at 
the  bar,  you  have  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury 
of  your  countrymen  of  a  most  atrocious  mur- 
der. I  will  not  now  detain  you  to  discuss  the 
probability  of  their  verdict  being  right.  The 
excellent  treatises  on  Probability,  which  I  un- 
derstand have  been  recently  substituted  for 
the  copies  of  an  antiquated  volume  of  He- 
brew legends,  which  used  formerly  to  be  reg- 
ularly placed  in  the  prisoners'  cells  for  their 
perusal,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  on 
that  point  Under  the  old  system  it  would 
have  been  my  painful  duty  to  order  you  for 
almost  immediate  execution  :  you  are  now, 
however,  only  an  object  of  pity.  Somebody 
must  have  committed  a  murder  about  this 
time.  It  is  not  your  fault,  but  your  misfor- 
tune,  that  you  are  the  man.   But  I  am  now 
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happy  to  acquaint  you  that  the  number  of 
murders  committed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  still  below  the  proper  average;  and, 
unless  the  average  is  exceeded  before  the  31st 
of  next  December,  society  cannot  think  of 
hanging  you  for  a  crime  for  which  you  are 
not  morally  responsible.  Therefore,  unless 
more  murders  are  committed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  year,  you  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  free  pardon  at  its  expiration.  You 
will  only  remain  in  custody  until  the  criminal 
returns  are  duly  completed,  and  you  will 
probably  then  be  at  liberty.  It  would  be  use- 
less for  me  to  caution  you  against  a  repetition 
of  your  offence,  because  that  must  depend  up- 
on your  antecedents,  and  not  upon  your  voli- 
tion." Another  occupant  of  the  dock  might 
not  be  quite  so  fortunate.  His  Lordship 
might  have  to  inform  him  that  the  necessary 
average  of  offences  was  already  exceeded,  and 
that  he  must  expect  to  suffer.  Some  mitiga- 
tion, however,  might  take  place  even  in  this 
case.  The  judge  might  have  to  say, — *  You 
have  been  convicted  of  murder  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  aggravation,  and,  as  the 
official  returns  show  that  the  proper  number 
of  murders  for  the  year  is  now  exceeded,  you 
must  take  the  consequences  of  that  fact.  If 
you  had  used  a  knife  I  could  not  have  extended 
any  hope  to  you,  because  murders  effected 
by  cutting  instruments  form  the  majority  of 
those  in  the  last  tables ;  but  as  you  have  used 
a  pistol,  and  the  column  set  apart  for  murders 
by  fire-arms  would  have  been  wrong,  unless 
you  had  brought  up  the  figures  to  the  right 
number  by  your  well-timed  offence,  the  court 
must  express  its  satisfaction  to  you  that  you 
have  saved  the  officers  of  the  statistical  de- 
partment the  disgrace  of  having  to  print  an 
exceptional  return,  and,  in  consideration  of 
this,  your  life  will  be  spared." 

Something,  too,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  must  be  said  to  the  jury,  and  the 
judge  turning  to  them  may  be  expected  to 
observe: — "Gentlemen,  the  country  is  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  attendance.  You  have 
no  doubt  studied  the  criminal  statistics,  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  you 
are  of  course  aware  that  the  convictions  bear 
a  constant  and  invariable  proportion  to  the 
commitments.  Your  verdict  has,  beyond  a 
question,  been  given  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quired result.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  be  able 
to  inform  you  of  a  scheme  which  will  relieve 
you  from  future  attendance  on  these  occa- 


sions, and  which  indeed  will  altogether  dis- 
pense with  the  existing  system  of  courts  and 
judges,  and  effect  a  great  retrenchment  in 
the  present  costly  administration  of  justice. 
Philosophers  have  discovered  that  individual 
criminals  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  their 
offences ;  all  depends  on  antecedents  and  the 
condition  of  society.  A  certain  number  of 
crimes  are  and  must  be  committed  every 
year  ;  and  for  the  commission  of  these  society 
at  large,  and  not  the  particular  culprit,  is  ac- 
countable. How  great  then  is  the  hardship  . 
to  those  upon  whom  punishment  at  present 
falls  by  no  fault  of  their  own !  A  measure 
will  shortly  be  introduced  into  Parliament  to 
remedy  this  unfair  state  of  things.  As  society 
at  large  is  at  fault,  society  at  large  ought  to 
suffer— a  fixed  number  of  crimes  must  take 
place— and  there  must  be  a  fixed  correspond- 
ing number  of  punishments.  Every  half-year 
a  lottery  will  be  drawn  in  which  every  one  will 
be  obliged  to  take  tickets.  Those  who  draw 
certain  numbers  (which  will  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  previous  experience  of  the  number 
of  punishments  for  each  kind  of  offence  which 
ought  to  take  place  in  a  given  period)  will  be 
hanged  as  if  for  murder;  others  will  be  trans- 
ported or  undergo  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, as  if  for  burglaries,  highway  robberies, 
and  petty  larcenies.  In  this  way,  gentlemen, 
the  uniformity  of  the  tables  will  be  preserved ; 
and  we  shall  all  of  us  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  persons  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  their  names  (by  no 
fault  of  their  own)  connected  with  the  mur- 
ders, burglaries,  and  lesser  offences  of  the 
the  year,  will  not  specially  suffer  for  it" 

The  moon  will  continue  to  cross  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich  as  long  as  the  Observatory 
stands,  and  the  time  and  place  of  her  transit 
may  be  noted  there,  and  at  every  other  place 
in  the  world ;  but  the  Lunar  Tables  once  cor- 
rectly obtained  will  not  be  affected  by  it.  In 
human  affairs  it  is  different,  and  instead  of 
submitting  to  bo  governed  by  the  numerical 
records  of  our  own  actions  in  the  mass,  as  if 
men  were  the  passive  instruments  of  what 
men  do,  those  who  are  wise  will  observe  events 
in  a  very  different  spirit.  They  will  watch 
them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
their  expected  sequence  as  'an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, but  with  tUe  object  of  learning  their 
causes  so  as  to  gain  a  larger  dominion  over 
them.  The  statistician  with  his  table*  says — 
so  many  murders — so  many  suicides— so  many 
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burglaries — bo  many  offences  of  various  kinds 
must  be  committed  in  a  given  period  in  a 
given  population.  But  if  there  are  ten  mur- 
ders, there  must  be  ten  responsible,  reasona- 
ble human  beings  to  commit  them.  Each  of 
these  ten  might  or  might  not  have  chosen  to 
commit  his  murder,  or  to  seek  the  tempta- 
tions and  opportunities  which  led  to  it ;  and 
it  is  the  sum  of  their  ten  individual  volitions 
to  the  contrary  which  gives  the  supposed  in- 
evitable amount  of  homicidal  crime. 

Mr.  Buckle  says  that  future  historical  sci- 
ence must  rest  mainly  on  statistical  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  suggested  in  what  respect  our 
history  of  the  past  would  be  the  better,  or  in 
what  way  the  actual  course  of  events  would 
have  been  altered,  if  the  collection  of  statisti- 
cal tacts  had  commenced  at  an  earlier  period. 
Our  information,  no  doubt,  would  be  more 
complete  if  we  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  population  of  Athens  or  ancient  Rome  at 
different  epochs,  and  could  tell  the  number 
of  crimes  committed  in  those  cities;  but  if 
the  most  exact  registers  had  been  kept  in 
them,  would  any  of  the  great  historical  facts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  have  been  al- 
tered ?  Would  any  system  of  registering 
public  executions  in  Athens  have  altered  the 
fate  of  Socrates  ?  Would  any  records  of 
assassination  in  Rome  have  saved  the  life  of 
Julius  Ccesar?  or  would  they  have  afforded 
the  means  of  predicting  either  event?  If  for 
a  moment  it  could  be  supposed  that  either  of 
these  incidents  falls  under  some  general  law 
regulating  the  deaths  of  moral  philosophers 
and  military  statesmen,  through  how  many 
thousands  of  years  must  observation  be  ex- 
tended before  it  could  be  detected?  How 
long  would  it  take  to  discover  the  general  law 
by  which  Columbus  discovered  America  ?  or 
that  by  which  the  burning  of  Moscow  led  to 
the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  power?  or  that 
by  which  William  the  Third's  horse  stumbled 
over  a  mole-hill  ?  What  have  statistics  to  do 
with  the  appearance  of  an  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  Mahomet,  a  Newton,  or  a  Shaks- 
peare  ? 

In  truth  the  habit  of  looking  for  truth  only 
in  such  things  as  can  be  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  numerical  results  is  a  pernicious  and  de- 
grading one.  The  student  who  approaches 
the  lessons  of  history  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
is  little  likely  to  profit  by  its  teachings  or  to 
discriminate  and  appreciate  the  great  virtues 
and  the  great  crimes  of  the  distinguished 
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men  of  whose  actions  it  is  made  up.  Let 
science  and  art  and  commerce  have  their  his- 
torians; let  the  progress  of  material  improve- 
ment be  duly  put  on  record ;  but  it  is  of  the 
remarkable  doings  of  remarkable  men — of 
human  passions  and  human  feelings — that  the 
grand  staple  of  human  affairs  must  consist, 
and  the  study  of  these  only  can  be  called  his- 
tory in  its  highest  sense. 

Having  eliminated  individual  morality  from 
the  nature  of  things,  Mr.  Buckle  next  pro- 
I  ceeds  to  consider  the  influence  exercised  by 
physical  laws  on  the  organization  of  society, 
and  the  character  of  individuals.  Climate, 
food,  soil,  and  the  general  aspect  of  nature 
are  put  forward  as  the  most  important  agents 
in  this  behalf;  and  the  three  first  of  these  in- 
fluences are  made  the  sole  cause  of  those  dif- 
ferences between  nations,  which  have  been 
generally  ascribed  to  physical  varieties  of  race. 
These  have  existed  long  before  any  recorded 
history,  and  present  the  most  distinct  charac- 
teristics. It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that 
the  habit  of  mind  which  ignores  the  respon- 
sibility of  individual  men  should  also  refuse  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  that  efficient  indi- 
viduality of  nations  which  is  affirmed  by  the 
best  physiologists,  and  which  has  played  so 
unmistakeable  a  part  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. Strangely  enough  Mr.  Buckle,  who  is 
elsewhere  profuse  in  his  quotations  from 
writers  on  physiology,  cites  only  a  political 
economist  in  support  of  his  denial  of  the  inv 
portance  of  race.  Nothing  new  is  advanced 
when  it  is  stated  that  some  accumulation  of 
wealth  must  take  place  in  an  infant  society, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  class  who  have 
leisure  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
beyond  the  small  practical  amount  of  it  nec- 
essary for  the  satisfaction  of  the  pressing  wants 
of  life.  This  accumulation  of  wealth  must, 
no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  at  first  depend 
upon  the  natural  qualities  of  the  country. 
But  Mr.  Buckle  makes  an  amusing  excursion 
from  this  beaten  track  in  attempting  to  show 
that  national  character  is  chiefly  or  entirely 
determined  by  the  way  in  which  climate  influ- 
ences labor.  A  likeness  depending  upon  an 
alleged  similar  interruption  of  agricultural 
pursuits  is  announced  as  existing  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  one  hand  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other — a  likeness 
as  great  as  that  between  Macedon  and  Mon- 
mouth—and  the  result  is  a  certain  instability 
and  fickleness  of  character,  said  by  Mr.  Buckle 
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to  be  common  to  the  four  nations,  but  which 
it  is  apprehended  will  for  the  first  time  be 
heard  of  by  ethnologists. 

Every  thing  is  made  to  depend  on  physical 
causes  and  geographical  position.  There  is  a 
fantastic  distinction  attempted,  that  in  Europe 
man  is  more  powerful  than  nature,  but  out  of 
Europe  nature  is  more  powerful  than  man. 
The  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  who 
founded  monarchies  in  China,  India,  and 
Russia,  are  said  to  have  attained  a  civilization 
not  inferior  to  that  which  preceded  them  in 
those  countries.  If  this  is  the  law,  why  did 
not  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  succeed  to 
the  civilization  of  those  whom  they  dispos- 
sessed of  dominion  in  the  Italian  Peninsula  ? 
and  why  have  the  present  occupants  of  Greece 
ceased  to  hold  that  foremost  place  in  intellect 
and  art  which  was  held  by  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants ?  Much  must  depend  upon  the  meaning 
in  which  the  word  civilization  is  employed. 
If  it  only  implies  material  advancement,  then 
the  triumphs  gained  over  the  physical  world 
by  the  men  of  one  race  may  be  retained  and 
enjoyed  by  those  of  another.  Gunpowder 
and  the  printing-press,  once  invented,  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  hands  of  a 
people  whose  civilization  is  of  that  higher 
sort  which  looks  to  individual  rights  and 
duties — which  acts  on  the  great  precept  of 
Christianity  of  doing  good  to  others,  and 
which  lives  for  a  future  world  as  well  as  for  the 
present — these  great  inventions  will  be  instru- 
ments of  what  is  excellent.  But  great  also 
may  be  their  power  for  mischief,  and  very 
small  their  power  of  developing  a  really  im- 
proved state  of  society.  The  Chinese  were  in 
all  the  arts  and  substantial  comforts  of  life 
once  far  a-head  of  any  European  nation ;  but 
they  have  been  stationary  for  ages ;  and  their 
private  morality  and  public  government  are 
hardly  to  be  held  up  for  imitation. 

Rice  and  dates — representing  the  nutritive 
principles  of  starch  and  sugar — are  said  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  civilization. 
The  date  is  not  so  peculiar  to  Egypt  as  to 
authorize  the  inference  that  the  early  progress 
of  that  country  among  the  ancient  peoples  of  I  country,  while  the  other  has  been  able  to 
the  world  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  that  maintain  a  considerable  population.  These 
useful  fruit;  and  as  rice  grows  in  very  many  are  the  only  countries  named,  and  yet  upon 
countries  beside  India,  and  as  in  India  itself  no  larger  basis  of  observation  Mr.  Buckle 
it  is  not  the  principal  food,  we  may  be  excused  draws  his  conclusions  of  the  invariable  depen- 
for  declining  to  admit  any  necessary  connexion  dence  of  the  progress  of  mankind  upon  gee- 
between  the  rice  and  the  civilization  of  India,  graphical  and  climatic  conditions,  and  compla- 
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It  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Buckle's  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  facts,  that  in  the  very  page  (65)  in 
which  he  makes  this  untenable  deduction,  he 
refers  to  Elphinstone's  History  of  India  (p.  7)  \ 
and  on  turning  to  this  latter  work  we  read  as 
follows  :  "  The  principal  food  of  the  people 
of  Hindostan  is  wheat,  and  in  the  Deckan 
jowrir  and  bajra;  rice,  as  a  general  article  of 
subsistence,  is  confined  to  Bengal  and  part 
of  BeMr,  with  the  low  country  along  the  sea 
all  round  the  coast  of  the  peninsula :  in  most 
parts  of  India  it  is  only  used  as  a  luxury. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  table-land  of  the 
Deckan  the  body  of  the  people  live  on  a  small 
and  poor  grain  called  ragi."  And  Elphinstono 
subjoins  in  a  note  :  44  It  was  probably  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  early  settlement  in  Bengal 
and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  that  led  to 
the  common  opinion  that  rice  is  the  general 
food  of  India."  But  not  only  has  Mr.  Buckle 
directly  perverted  the  general  fact  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  a-ice,  in  the  very  face  of  the  vol- 
ume of  Elphinstone  which  lay  open  before 
him ;  but  he  adds,  what  he  considers  u  re- 
markable," that  though  14  it  is  not  so  much 
used  as  formerly  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
it  has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal  food,  but 
by  another  grain  called  rdgi."  For  this  he 
refers  to  Elphinstone,  who  says  not  one  word 
about  rice  having  been  the  original  diet,  and, 
what  Mr.  Buckle  finds  so  remarkable,  that 
r&gi  should  have  been  a  later  substitute  for  it, 
has  no  warrant  whatever  from  the  authority 
he  quotes.  After  such  instances  of  unfair- 
ness, to  apply  no  harsher  term,  in  his  adapta- 
tion of  his  statements  to  suit  his  theories,  it  is 
a  trifle  to  mention  the  gross  error  Mr.  Buckle 
has  committed  in  asserting  that  "  rice  is  the 
most  nutritive  of  all  the  cerealia,"  which  every 
tyro  knows  to  be  notoriously  the  reverse  of 
the  truth. 

A  discussion  ensues  on  the  stages  through 
which  India  and  Egypt,  Mexico  and  Peru, 
are  supposed  to  have  passed ;  and  a  compari- 
son is  drawn  between  Brazil  and  Peru,  as 
countries  in  which  different  physical  peculiari- 
ties have  rendered  the  one  an  ill-inhabited 
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cently  sums  up  with,  "  Such  is  the  wonderful  I 
regularity  which  history,  when  comprehen- 
sively !  studied,  presents  to  our  view." 

Doubtless  a  considerable  influence  must  al- 
ways have  been  exercised  upon  nations  by  the 
surrounding  material  elements  of  their  exis- 
tence, and  the  mistake  lies  in  dogmatically 
attributing  every  thing  to  circumstances  which 
can  only  modify,  but  caflnot  wholly  determine 
the  fate  of  a  people.  Supposing,  however, 
that  it  were  possible  to  construct  from  the 
chronicles  of  the  past  a  complete  chart  of  this 
kind  of  history,  in  which  the  whole  chain  of 
physical  causation  which  has  affected  it  could 
be  certainly  traced,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
would  be  its  use  to  us  as  a  guide  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  same  circumstances  will  never  again 
happen  of  populations  spreading  under  the 
same  conditions  over  new  tracts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  The  development  of  the  human 
family  cannot  be  studied  like  the  expansion  of 
an .  algebraical  formula,  in  which  the  law  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  series  being  once  ascer- 
tained, it  is  of  necessity  known  what  the  suc- 
ceeding terms  must  be.  Perhaps  if  Mr. 
Buckle's  book  could  be  carried  to  some  dis- 
tant planet  just  emerging  from  chaos  into  a 
stage  fit  for  the  occupation  of  intellectual  be- 
ings, it  might  put  them  in  the  way  of  con- 
sciously setting  about  the  performance  of  that 
series  of  events  through  which  they  must  in- 
evitably run.  By  consulting  it  they  would 
know  how  long  they  ought  to  continue  to  feed 
on  rice  and  dates  :  thev  would  learn  when  to 
build  their  pyramids  and  Inca's  palaces ;  how 
soon  to  think  of  forming  an  opulent  middle- 
class  ;  at  what  time  to  commence  representa- 
tive government  and  a  free  press,  and  when 
to  establish  their  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  and 
National  Debt ;  and  all  this  they  might  do  as 
easily  out  of  Mr.  Buckle's  manual  as  an  inex- 
perienced gardener  now  looks  to  the  calendar 
over  his  mantel-piece  to  tell  him  when  to  sow 
cabbages,  when  to  plant  peas,  when  to  gather 
apples  or  earth  up  celery. 

In  reading  this  part  of  Mr.  Buckle's  book, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  in  some  sort  reminded  of 
a  great  work  in  which  so  many  of  the  same 
subjects  are  handled,  and  which  embodies  the 
labors  of  a  long  and  philosophic  life-time.  The 
well-known  Cosmos  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, in  its  magnificent  survey  of  human 
knowledge,  in  its  vast  but  well  digested  assem- 
blage of  information,  in  its  eloquent  and  con- 
sistent reasoning,  in  its  bold  but  sound  gen- 


eralizations, presents  a  model  which  Mr. 
Buckle  might  have  copied  with  advantage. 
The  contrast  is  conspicuous  when  we  arrive, 
in  the  "  History  of  Civilization,"  at  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this : — 

M  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula, 
than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries;  and 
it  is  precisely  there  that  superstition  is  most 
rife  and  the  superstitious  classes  roost  power- 
ful. Those  were  the  countries  where  the 
clergy  first  established  their  authority,  where 
the  worst  corruptions  of  Christianity  took 

))lace,  and  where  superstition  has  during  the 
ongest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold.  To 
this  may  be  added  another  circumstance,  in- 
dicative of  the  connexion  between  these  physi- 
cal phenomena  and  the  predominance  of  the 
imagination.  Speaking  generally,  the  fine 
arts  are  addressed  more  to  the  imagination — 
the  sciences  to  the  intellect.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  greatest  painters  and  nearly 
all  the  greatest  sculptors  modern  Europe  has 
possessed  have  been  produced  by  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  i>eninsulas.  In  regard  to  science, 
Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  con- 
spicuous ability ;  but  their  numbers  are  out  of 
all  proportion  small  when  compared  with  her 
artists  and  poetR." — p.  112. 

Parts  of  Italy,  certainly,  have  been  the  scene 
of  much  subterranean  disturbance  ;  but  in  all 
history  only  two  earthquakes  are  on  record  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese peninsula,  namely,  the  famous  one  in 
1755,  which  destroyed  Lisbon,  but  which  was 
also  felt  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  one  in  Spain  in  1829.  It  is  scarcely 
requisite  to  say  that  Cervantes,  Calderon,  and 
Camoens — Murillo,  Valasquez,  and  Hibera — 
were  all  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  of  these 
dates.  The  erection  of  the  seat  of  Papal 
power  at  Home  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  authority  of  the  clergy 
being  first  established  in  Italy,  without  ascrib- 
ing it  to  the  neighborhood  of  active  volcanic 
action,  and  without  claiming  a  Borgia  as  the 
necessary  product  of  the  earthquakes  with 
which  he  first  stood  associated  in  Pope's 
couplet,  already  quoted.  Still  more  difficult 
is  it  to  perceive  the  connexion  between  earth- 
quakes and  the  highest  works  of  imagination. 
The  poetry  of  the  East  can  have  derived  none 
of  its  inspiration  from  such  a  source,  and  the 
unmoved  soil  of  England  has  produced  a  series 
of  poets  who  may  well  challenge  comparison 
with  those  of  Italy,  where  but  a  single  earth- 
quake of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded 
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occurred  during  the  time  when  her  greatest 
poets  flourished.  This  was  the  earthquake  at 
Naples  in  1456,  and  throughout  the  four  cen- 
turies from  1200  to  1600  it  was  the  only  great 
one  in  Italy.  Nearly  all  the  eminent  poets 
were  of  the  North ;  this  solitary  earthquake 
was  in  the  South.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso  saw  and  felt  as  little  of  earthquakes 
as  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton  ; 
and  South  America,  the  region  most  subject 
to  them,  has  failed  to  produce  any  poet  or 
pointer  whose  name  is  known  to  the  world. 
Nor  is  it  more  true  that  Italy  has  been  defi- 
cient in  men  of  distinguished  scientific  ability. 
She  was  the  cradle  of  modern  science,  and 
with  such  an  array  as  Galileo,  the  great  foun- 
der of  modern  physics,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
distinguished  in  science  as  in  art,  Redi,  the 
elder  Cassini,  Torricelli,  Malpighi,  Boscovich, 
Lagrange,  the  greatest  of  modern  mathemati- 
cians (a  native  of  Turin),  Volta,  Galvani, 
Piazzi,  Melloni,  Matteuci,  and  others,  she  may 
enter  the  lists  against  England,  Germany,  or 
France.  Her  greatest  poet,  too,  was  deeply 
and  exactly  versed  in  all  the  science  of  his 
age,  and  the  Divine  Comedy  is  full  of  allusions 
to  the  Astronomy  and  Natural  Science  of  the 
period.  So  little  was  the  Italian  mind,  even 
of  the  most  poetic  temperament,  unfitted  for 
the  reception  of  the  largest  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  then  possible.  In  fact,  so 
much  nonsense  has  seldom  been  written  in  so 
few  lines  as  in  Mr.  Buckle's  speculations  upon 
the  influence  of  earthquakes  on  civilization. 
The  passage  is  one  instance  out  of  hundreds 
of  the  extreme  crudity  of  many  of  the  specu- 
lations which  he  has  hastily  flung  before  the 
world. 

The  second  chapter  is  followed  by  a  long 
note  upon  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  lungs, 
in  which  Mr.  Buckle  takes  on  himself  to  ad- 
minister a  lecture  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
concerning  the  proper  mode  of  conducting 
physiological  experiments,  and  Sir  Benjamin 
is  rebuked  for  not  having  studied  the  subject 
of  physiology  in  so  comprehensive  a  method 
as  Mr.  Buckle. 

The  unfolding  of  Mr.  Buckle's  views  pro- 
ceeds by  an  attack  made  on  the  physiologists 
and  the  metaphysicians  conjointly.  Both  are 
held  up  to  scorn  for  having  been  engaged  in 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  mankind. 
The  former  are  accused  of  stifling  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  born  into 
the  world,  by  failing  to  determine  it  a  priori, 


and  the  latter  by  breaking  down  in  an  alleged 
undertaking  to  predict  the  general  move- 
ments of  society  by  the  study  of  individual 
minds.  Physiologists  are  certainly  not  able 
to  assign  the  immediate  cause  for  the  excess 
of  male  over  female  births,  and  probably 
never  may  be.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  know 
the  actual  fact  of  the  proportion  between  male 
and  female  births  untij  very  extensive  obser- 
vations had  been  made  and  their  results  col- 
lected and  registered.  But  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  does  not  make  the  fact,  nor  can  it 
exercise  any  influence  upon  it.  Yet  Mr. 
Buckle  vents  his  arrogant  and  contemptuous 
indignation  upon  the  science  of  physiology 
and  its  professors,  because  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  wise  and  beneficent  arrange- 
ment by  any  theory  of  material  causation, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  hold  them  responsible 
for  the  consequences  if  any  disturbance  of  the 
law  should  do  that  injury  to  society  which 
might  be  expected  from  it,  and  which  actually 
does  occur  when  either  sex  is  temporarily  in 
excess  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Buckle's  proposed  method  of  investi- 
gating history  is  analogous  to  that  by  which 
the  numerical  law  of  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  has  been  discovered,  namely,  a  mere 
process  of  counting.  Individual  character 
and  individual  exertion  are  to  be  considered 
as  having  no  influence  on  the  course  of  events, 
and  the  development  of  the  great  family  of 
man  is  to  be  no  more  determined  by  the 
lives  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  philosophers, 
and  statesmen,  than  the  growth  of  a  coral 
reef  is  affected  by  the  contributions  of  a  single 
polype.  Moral  agency  is  discarded  as  useless 
and  inoperative ;  it  has  exercised  no  power  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Intellectual 
agencies  only  have  done  the  work  j  for  morals 
are  said  to  be  stationarv,  intellect  alone  to  be 
capable  of  advancement.  Such  doctrines  as 
"  to  do  good  to  others — to  sacrifice  for  their 
benefit  your  own  wishes— to  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself— to  forgive  your  enemies— to 
restrain  your  passions — to  honor  your  parents 
to  respect  those  who  are  set  over  you "  (p. 
163),  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Buckle,  and  are 
dismissed  with  derision  as  having  no  pretence 
to  be  elements  in  the  advance  of  civilization. 
This  is  a  strange  confusion.  The  principles 
of  morals  are  fixed  and  stationarv ;  but  their 
application  is  not  so.  The  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  mathematics.  The  principles  of 
the  science  of  number  and  abstract  quantities 
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are  invariable.  If  the  principles  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  of  Logarithms,  and  of  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus— all  based  on  immutable 
mathematical  truth — had  never  been  applied 
to  practical  uses,  but  had  remained  as  abstract 
exercitations  of  the  human  intellect,  then 
mathematical  science  itself  would  have  been 
as  barren  of  fruit  as  we  are  now  told  that 
morality  is.  But  when  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  applied  sciences,  and  when  leading 
to  the  great  discoveries  in  Astronomy  and  in 
other  branches  of  Phvsics,  it  has  been  most 
fruitful.  In  the  same  way  the  immutable 
principles  of  morality  are  prolific  of  endless 
results.  Here  too  occurs  the  prodigious 
sentence, 

"  That  the  system  of  Morals  propounded 
in  the  New  Testament  contained  no  maxim 
which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated; 
and  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  the  apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from 
Pagan  authors  is  well  known  td  every 
scholar." 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Buckle  on'his  scholar- 
ship ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  only  places  in 
the  New  Testament  to  which  this  preposte- 
rous display  of  biblical  erudition  can  apply, 
are — Acts  xvii.  28  :  "  For  we  are  also  his  off- 
spring "  1  Cor.  xv.  33 :  "  Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners  ";  and  Tit.  i  12 : 
"  The  Cretans  are  always  liars."  And  these 
.three  short  phrases  are  thought  sufficient  by 
Mr.  Buckle  to  warrant  his  assertion, 14  that 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan 
authors!"  This  is  a  true  specimen  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  upon  which  he  has  based 
a  large  part  of  his  assertions. 

Morality  appears  to  be  limited,  by  Mr. 
Buckle  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  personal  and 
private  duties  of  life.  To  be  chaste,  sober, 
and  honest — to  abstain  from  personal  vice — 
would  satisfy  his  notion  of  it.  To  the  public 
acts  of  men  as  affecting  their  fellow-creatures 
on  a  large  scale  he  applies  no  standard  but 
that  of  their  oWn  private  rectitude.  If  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Julian — two  of  the  emperors 
of  the  best  private  character — were  the  great- 
est enemies  and  persecutors  of  Christianity ; 
if  many  active  officers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition 
in  Spain  were  men  of  unimpeachable  lives 
and  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  thought 
they  were  doing  what  was  right  in  their  re- 
spective acts  of  intolerance  and  cruelty,  he 
argues  that  moral  feelings  are  unable  to  check 


the  desire  for  religious  persecution.  "  It  is 
to  the  diffusion,"  he  says,  "  of  knowledge, 
and  to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  compara- 
tive cessation  of  religious  persecution  "  (p. 
171).  But  the  due  following  out  of  the  small 
and  despised  precept  "  to  do  unto  others  even 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  would 
have  saved  Pagan  rulers  and  still  less  excusa- 
ble Christian  potentates  from  all  the  sin  and 
folly  of  religious  persecution ;  and  why  are 
we  to  refuse  to  believe  that  the  greater  dis- 
semination of  this  doctrine  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  cessation  from  persecution,  rather  than 
the  advance  in  intellectual  knowledge  and 
material  progress  with  which  it  is  sought 
solely  to  connect  it  ? 

Passing  from  religious  persecution  to  whajt 
is  taken  to  be  the  second  greatest  evil  known 
to  mankind,  namely,  the  practice  of  war,  Mr. 
Buckle  proceeds  with  his  argument  to  show 
that  the  diminution  of  religious  persecution 
and  of  war  has  not  depended  upon  the  pre- 
valence of  better  moral  influences,  but  exclu- 
sively on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is 
assumed  that  for  a  long  period  wars  have 
been  becoming  less  frequent,  and  that  the 
love  of  war  is  diminishing.  This  is  entirely 
a  question  of  fact,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  statement. 
It  is  stated  that— 

"  at  the  present  moment  war  is  deemed  a 
rare  and  singular  occurrence." — p.  173. 

Then  he  goes  on — 

11  If  it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last 
thousand  years,  moralists  or  theologians  have 
pointed  out  a  single  evil  caused  by  war,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors— if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  aban- 
don the  view  for  which  I  am  contending. 
But  if,  as  I  most  confidently  assert,  this  can- 
not be  proved,  then  it  must  be  conceded  that 
no  additions  having  been  made  on  the  subject 
to  the  stock  of  morals,  no  additions  can  have 
been  made  to  the  result  which  the  morals 
produce." — p.  174. 

As  Mr.  Buckle  is  in  the  habit  of  asserting 
ever}'  thing  most  confidently,  no  especial 
weight  need  be  given  to  the  phrase  here,  ex- 
cept to  show  that  where  he  is  most  confident 
he  is  most  capable  of  answering  himself;  for 
to  the  above  passage  is  appended  a  note, 
"  unless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the 
diffusion  of  moral  and  religious  principles ; " 
in  which  case  he  admits  "  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  principles  to  be  stationary,  and  yet 
i  their  effects  be  progressive." 
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What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  alleged  in  fre- 
quency of  war  in  Europe  in  more  modern 
times?  To  begin  no  further  back  than  with 
the  last  century.  The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  continued  from  before  the  Com- 
mencement of  that  period  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  and  during  the  same  time 
Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII.  were  en- 
gaged in  mortal  strife.  In  1718  Europe  was 
again  at  war  under  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
and  peace  was  not  concluded  until  1738. 
The  Silesian  wars  commenced  in  1740,  and 
were  not  ended  until  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chaj)cile  in  1748.  In  115o  commenced  the 
Seven  Years'  War;  the  American  war  of  in- 
dependence opened  in  177o,  and  lasted  to 
1782,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  great 
French  He  volution  to  1815  Europe  was  in  a 
state  of  war  with  only  one  very  short  inter- 
val. The  long  European  peace  which  happily 
succeeded  must  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  combatants  and  to  the 
decisive  success  ultimately  obtained  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  For  so  far  was  cither 
Fiance  or  England  from  being  cured  of  mili- 
tary projects,  as  Mr.  Buckle  asserts,  by  their 
constantly  increasing  intellectual  habits,  that 
the  first  has  been  warring  for  years  in  Africa, 
and  the  latter  has  hardly  ever  ceased  fighting 
in  India,  China,  or  at  the  Cape.  Where 
they  had  strength  to  conquer  without  being 
prostrated  by  the  struggle  they  nave  cer- 
tainly not  been  slower  than  of  old  to  draw 
the  sword. 

Mr.  Buckle  asserts  that  with  the  increas- 
ing love  of  intellectual  pursuits  the  military 
service  necessarily  declines,  not  only  in  repu- 
tation but  likewise  in  ability,  which  he  con- 
firms by  allusion  to  the  old  joke  that  in  Eng- 
land the  stupid  son  of  the  family  is  always 
sent  into  the  Church  or  the  Army.  "  He 
admits  that  "  the  military  profession  has  in 
modern  Europe  'produced  a  few  men  of  un- 
doubted genius ;  "  but  "  their  number  is  so 
extremely  small  as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth 
of  original  ability."  Cromwell,  Washington, 
and  Napoleon  arc  said  to  be  the  only  first- 
rate  modern  warriors  equally  competent  to 
govern  a  kingdom  and  command  an  army. 
Mr.  Buckle  gives  us  no  statistics  on  this 
point,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  show  the  aver- 
age rate  at  which  such  actors  may  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  on  the  stage  of  human 
affairs.  But,  considering  that  these  are  three 
as  great  names  as  can  be  produced  from  all 


history,  and  that  they  all  belong  to  a  period 
of  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  any  recent' want 
of  genius  in  the  union  of  military  and  politi- 
cal excellence.  The  whole  history  of  the  world 
will  not  give  a  yield  of  such  men  as  Crom- 
well, Washington,  and  "Napoleon,  at  the  rate 
of  one  for  every  fifty  years. 

The  notion  of  Mr.  Buckle  that  the  military 
service  has  declined  in  modem  times,  both  in 
reputation  and  ability,  owing  to  an  u  increas- 
ing love  of  intellectual  pursuits,"  is  hacked 
lip  by  a  list  of  ancient  Greeks  who  used  both 
sword  and  style  ;  whereas  he  asserts  that  not 
ten  soldiers  in  Europe  since  the  sixteenth 
century  have  attained  the  first  rank  in  litera- 
ture.   ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Socrates  are 
among  the  authors  mentioned  who  entered 
the  military  service,  and  Mr.  Buckle  must 
,  consequently  believe,  what  we  presume  will 
|  be  credited  by  few,  that  these  illustrious  men 
had  less  love  for  intellectual  pursuits  than  the 
poets  and  thinkers  of  modern  days  who  have 
never  frequented  camps.    To  swell  his  list  of 
Greeks  he  even  quotes  Archilochus,  whose 
sole  military  distinction  was  that  he  ignomini- 
ously  ran  away.    Many  of  the  others  served 
at  a  time  when  every  citizen  might  be  sum- 
moued  to  take  up  arms,  and  campaigning 
!  was  merely  an  episode  in  their  lives.  It 
!  would  be  about  as  sensible  in  modern  history 
:  to  cite  Dante,  Ariosto,  Cellini,  Cervantes,  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  or  even  Lord  Byron  and  Lord 
|  Chancellor  Erskine,  as  instances  of  eminent 
I  soldiers,  because  they  have  borne  a  part  in 
!  military  operations.    The  last  was  actually 
an  officer  in  the  British  army.    With  equal 
irrationality,  Descartes,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, who  to  amuse  himself  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  different  armies  for  five  years,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  soldiering  after  he 
was  five-and-twenty,  is  quoted  as  an  ornament 
of  the  military  profession  in  modern  times. 

Mr.  Buckle's  catalogue  of  military  Greeks 
is  so  far  from  proving  that  they  were  men  of 
more  cemprehensive  minds  than  modern 
soldiers  of  reputation,  or  that  any  particular 
advantage  was  derived  to  the  art  of  war  by 
their  adoption  of  their  two-fold  functions, 
that  it  proves  exactly  the  reverse,  for  not  one 
of  the  persons  he  has  mentioned  was  a  com- 
mander of  tho  highest  class,  and  most  of 
them  were  men  who  showed  no  military  capa- 
city whatever.  They  were  as  inferior  to 
Marlborough  or  Wellington  in  tactics  as  the 
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principal  among  them  might  perhaps  be 
superior  in  oratory  or  poetry  ;  and  we  speak 
the  sentiments  of  hundreds  who  have  read 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Dispatches  when 
we  say  that  the  powers  of  mind  required  to 
make  a  general  are  as  great,  and  probably 
greater,  than  those  which  are  required  to 
excel  in  any  department  of  literature,  politics, 
or  science.  When  Mr.  Buckle  on  the  con- 
trary, affirms  that  able  men  are  prevented 
from  entering  the  army  by  an  increasing  love 
of  "  intellectual  pursuits,"  he  appears  to  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  war  is  not  an  intel- 
lectual art.  That  art  has  certainly  been  prac- 
tised us  skilfully  by  English,  French,  and 
Germans,  as  ever  it  was  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Marlborough  (we  assert  it  upon 
the  highest  authority)  ranks  in  genius  with 
Alexander  and  Hannibal,  and  when  we  ap- 
pend to  the  names  we  have  already  men- 
tioned those  of  Conde.  and  Turenne  and 
Frederick,  and  call  to  mind  the  many  others 
who  are  not  much  less  distinguished,  we  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  maintaining  that 
modern  armies  have  been  richer  than  ancient 
in  the  ability  which  gives  lustre  to  war.  The 
celebrated  naval  commanders,  who,  if  Mr. 
Buckle's  proposition  was  true,  should  equally 
have  been  drawn  aside  to  civil  life  by  an  in- 
creasing love  of  "  intellectual  pursuits,"  must 
be  added  to  the  list.  His  statements,  in  fact, 
merely  tend  to  show  that  a  more  advantage- 
ous division  of  labor  has  taken  place  in 
modern  Europe,  not  that  our  soldiers  are  less 
able  than  those  of  Greece  or  Home.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  the  savage  builder  of  his 
own  boat  and  hut — the  rude  artificer  of  his 
own  weapons  of  chase  and  war — the  collector 
of  his  own  food— stood  in  a  higher  position 
than  the  shipbuilder  and  architect  or  the 
manufacturer  and  merchant  of  our  day ;  or 
that  surgery  has  degenerated  since  its  detach- 
ment from  the  ancient  and  honorable  Com- 
pany of  the  Barber-Surgeons.  Neither,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  war  becoming  less  popular. 
All  Europe  is,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a 
more  complete  state  of  armament  than  was 
ever  known  before.  Great  Britain  has  only 
just  added  a  fourth  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  her  existing  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  spirit  in  which  the  late  Russian 
war  was  prosecuted  by  this  country  is  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  previous  writers 
on  the  supposed  effect  of  the  invention  of 


gunpowder  in  diminishing  war  and  its  train  of 
evils  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Mr. 
Buckle,  who  goes  by  his  common-place  books, 
should  follow  the  stream.  This  influence  has, 
we  think,  been  much  exaggerated.  It  is  only 
when  used  by  those  who  have  learnt  humanity 
that  the  adoption  of  fire-arms  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  any  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of 
war.  We  know  by  recent  experience  how 
the  most  improved  instruments  of  modern 
warfare  can  be  employed  by  those  who  have 
received  no  other  training  than  how  to  use 
them ;  and  no  incidents  of  any  war  in  any 
age,  or  waged  with  the  most  imperfect 
weapons,  have  exceeded  in  cruelty  the  deeds 
of  part  of  our  own  Indian  army  in  the  recent 
rebellion.  The  fact  is,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, that  the  art  of  war  had  deteriorated 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  must  have  re- 
vived, as  a  necessary  consequences  of  other 
contemporaneous  changes,  about  the  time 
when  gunpowder  was  first  employed.  The 
consolidation  of  the  modem  states  of  Europe 
and  the  introduction  of  standing  armies  were 
causes  alone  enough  to  alter  the  general 
aspect  of  warfare,  and  there  seems  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  these  events  and  the 
appearance  of  gunpowder.  Indeed,  the  rise 
of  the  feudal  system  was  the  first  step  in  a 
gradual  transformation  of  society  from  a  mili- 
tary to  an  industrial  state ;  and  by  its  settle- 
ment of  a  defensive  rather  than  an  offensive 
system  in  warfare,  it  must  have  done  more  to 
mitigate  the  ferocity  of  war  than  any  change 
of  weapons  or  tactics.  Bacon,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  to  make  the  suggestion  of  the 
importance  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
but  in  a  condensed  passage  which  he  would 
have  expanded  very  differently  from  Mr. 
Buckle : 

"  Printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  magnet, 
these  three  have  changed  the  whole  face  and 
state  of  things  throughout  the  world :  the 
first  in  literature,  the  second  in  warfare,  the 
third  in  navigation  ;  insomuch  that  no  empire, 
no  sect,  no  star  seems  to  have  exerted  greater 
power  and  influence  in  human  affairs  than 
these  mechanical  discoveries." — (Nov.  Org., 
Apli.  129,  Spedding's  Ed.) 

But  lest  Bacon  should  be  claimed  by  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Buckle  as  a  Buckleite,  we 
must  add  two  other  passages  from  the  same 
work  which  will  need  no  comment. 

"The  human  understanding  is  no  dry 
light,  but  receives  an  infusion  from  the  will 
and  affections  "  (Aphorism,  49). 
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And  again — 

"  If  the  matter  be  truly  considered  Natural 


tion  of  literature,  probably  as  being  too 
trifling  to  notice;  and,  if  the  three  great 


Philosophy  is,  after  the  Word  of  God,  at  poets  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  have 
once  the  surest  medicine  against  superstition,  done  any  thing  by  their  writings  to  fix  the 


and  the  most  approved  nourishment  for  faith, 
and  therefore  sne  is  given  to  lieligion  as  her 
most  faithful  handmaid,  since  the  one  dis- 
plays the  Will  of  God,  the  other  His  Power. 
For  He  did  not  err  who  said,  •  Ye  err  in  that 
ye  know  not  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of 
God  ;  *  thus  coupling  and  blending  in  an  in- 
dissoluble bond  information  concerning  His 
Will,  and  meditation  concerning  His  Power  " 
(Aphorism,  89). 

Literature  is  said  by  Mr.  Buckle  to  be 
M  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
a  country  is  registered — the  mould  in  which 
it  is  cast "  (p.  244).  This  definition  would 
include  all  Encyclopaedias,  books  of  scientific 
reference,  dictionaries,  and  of  course  all  col- 
lections of  statistical  information ;  in  short, 
all  those  books  which  Charles  Lamb  called 
biblia  abibla,  or  books  that  are  not  books. 
But  probably  it  would  not  include  any  his- 
torical works,  because  Mr.  Buckle  has  said 
that, 

"unfortunately  history  has  been  written  by 
men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they 
have  undertaken  that  few  of  the  necessary 
materials  have  yet  been  brought  together" 
(p.  209). 

And  he  has  complained  that 

"  whoever  now  attempts  to  generalize  histori- 
cal phenomena  must  collect  the  facts,  aR  well 
as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds 
nothing  readv  to  his  hand.  He  must  be  the 
mason  as  well  as  the  architect ;  he  must  not 
only  scheme  the  edifice  but  likewise  excavate 
the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing 
this  aouble  labor  entails  upon  the  philoso- 
pher such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the  limits 
of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to  the  task  "  (p. 
210). 

Unhappy  philosopher !  where  can  he  have 
got  his  facts  ?  By  what  mode  of  intuition 
has  he  become  acquainted  with  them  ?  Clar- 
endon, Gibbon,  ComineR,  De  Thou,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  some  others,  have 
been  in  Mr.  Buckle's  hands  ;  and  on  Gibbon, 
and  especially  on  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  chapters,  he  pours  out  all  his  praise 
(p.  391,  n.) ;  but  of  .course  none  of  his  facts 
can  have  been  derived  from  them.  He  has 
set  himself  the  task  of  delivering  an  enor- 
mous tale  of  bricks,  and  he  has  to  find  his 
own  straw.  Poetry  and  works  of  imagina- 
tion are  obviously  excluded  from  the  defini- 


language,  elevate  the  sentiments,  and  increase 
the  pleasure  of  the  nations  to  which  they  be- 
longed, this  is  a  service  too  small  for  remark 
by  the  historian  who  scorns  to  attend  to  any 
thing  which  does  not  admit  of  numerical 
statement,  and  who  would  probably  quarrel 
with  "  Paradise  Lost "  on  the  same  grotmd  as 
the  late  Professor  Vince,  "  because  it  proves 
nothing."  Literature  in  its  beginning  is  posi- 
tively denounced  as  mischievous.  u  Not  only 
does  the  art  of  writing  lessen  the  number  of 
traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly  encourages 
the  propagation  of  falsehood"  (p.  273). 
A  little  way  onwards  religion  is  at  least 
allowed, to  be  of  some  use  in  preserving  the 
knowledge  of  history.  M  In  those  countries 
where  there  has  been  no  change  of  religion 
history  is  more  trustworthy  and  connected 
than  in  those  countries  where  such  a  change 
has  taken  place  "  (p.  277). 

The  services  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  preserv- 
ing literature  during  the  Dark  Ages  are 
grudgingly  acknowledged,  but  no  effect  is 
allowed  to  the  reappearance  of  the  works  of 
the  great  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  writings  of  the  Saints  and  Fathers  are 
called  the  mo6t  puerile  literature  Europe  has 
ever  produced  (p.  730).  Such  original  litera- 
ture as  was  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
is  made  answerable  for  nearly  all  the  credu- 
lity and  ignorance  of  the  period — a  period 
upon  which  it  is  not  for  us  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  lavish  our  contempt.  A 
generation  that  has  seen  the  extravagancies 
of  Mesmerism,  of  table-turning,  and  spirit- 
rapping,  with  the  still  more  revolting  pheno- 
mena of  Mormonism,  might  abstain  from 
adopting  an  insolent  tone  to  its  predecessors, 
and  forming  an  arrogant  estimate  of  itself. 

In  one  place  an  extraordinary  effect  is  as- 
cribed to  the  power  of  government  (generally 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Buckle  to  be  powerless) 
in  developing  art  and  literature.  He  seems 
to  think  that  royal  or  state  patronage  can, 
for  a  time  at  least,  command  the  appearance 
of  the  noblest  works  of  painting,  architecture, 
and  poetry  ;  but  that  the  continued  encour- 
agement of  literature  by  public  honors  and 
rewards,  must  lead  to  the  degradation  and 
enfeeblement  of  its  professors,  who  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  proper  power  of  'their  intel- 
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lect — a  process  which  may  lead  to  the  most 
disasterous  results.  In  this  way  the  great 
French  Revolution  is  considered  to  be  the 
natural  climax  of  the  patronage  of  literature  by 
Louis  XIV.  (p.  647),  as  well  as  of  its  no  less 
mischievous  discouragement  by  his  succes- 
sors ;  and  the  great  sovereign  who  carried  on 
such  vast  and  impoverishing  wars,  who  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  feudal  power  of 
the  French  nobility  and  the  establishment  of 
absolute  monarchy,  who  founded  that  system 
of  centralized  government  in  France,  and 
that  system  of  standing  armies  throughout 
Europe,  both  of  which  have  survived  all  sub- 
sequent changes,  is  chiefly  exhibited  as  dan- 
gerous or  influential  in  his  capacity  as  a 
patron  of  literature  and  art. 

The  notion  given  of  government  is,  that  it 
has  been,  and  is  always,  mischievous  if  it  aims 
at  any  object  beyond  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic order  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  The 
only  good  laws  of  the  class  which  attempt 
any  thing  farther  than  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  are  said  to  have  been  all  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  repealing  former  laws 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  made.  The 
plan,  therefore,  of  writing  the  History  of 
England,  or  any  other  country,  from  its 
statute-book  would  not  be  thought  by  Mr. 
Buckle  a  wiae  one,  although  it  would  perhaps 
be  the  best  guide  to  follow  if  only  one  is  to 
be  taken.  Yet,  elsewhere  he  shows  due  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  such  land-marks  in 
legislation  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — the 
statute  of  Frauds — and  that  which  turned  all 
tenures  into  free  socage.  In  fact  any  single 
thread  of  the  fabric  of  history  may  be  selected 
and  pursued  as  the  guide  through  its  compli- 
cated web,  but  it  would  be  most  fallacious  to 
trust  to  it  entirely,  as  the  theory  of  mental 
progress  is  trusted  to  by  Mr.  Buckle.  His- 
tory might  in  this  manner  be  composed  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  A  thing  so  apparently 
trifling  as  costume  might,  on  his  system  and 
with  Iuh  logic,  be  taken  as  the  clue  to  be  fol- 
lowed through  the  maze  of  events,  and  each 
change  of  fashion  might  easily  be  shown  to 
have  depended  on  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  Warlike  habits  might  be  proved 
to  have  declined  in  consequence  of  the  laying 
aside  of  defensive  armor,  and  to  have  nearly 
ceased  when  gentlemen  in  private  life  no 
longer  carried  swords.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion might  be  proved  to  depend  on  the  famous 
appearance  of  M.  Roland  at  court  in  shoe- 


strings ;  while  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  all  over  the  world  might  be  proved  to 
owe  it*  progress  to  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  round  hat  by  civilized  nations. 

Any  theory,  however,  which  undertakes  to 
account  for  the  development  of  the  human 
race  by  natural  laws,  and  to  exclude  the  voli- 
tion of  men  acting  under  the  continuous 
superintendence  and  control  of  a  Divine 
Providence,  should  at  least  be  founded  on 
observations  co-extensive  with  what  it  prom- 
ises to  explain.  It  should  embrace  the  phe- 
nomena of  history  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  earliest  should  be  of  the  same 
importance  to  it  as  the  most  recent.  For  if 
the  expansion  and  evolution  of  the  human 
species  is  to  be  compared  to  any  growth  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  taking  place  under 
purely  physical  laws,  such  for  instance  as  that 
of  a  tree,  it  would  be  clearly  unphilosophical 
to  neglect  the  full  consideration  of  any  stage 
of  its  life.  The  whole  development  must  be 
supposed  to  proceed  under  some  impressed 
law,  and  this  law  and  not  the  contingency  of 
its  immediate  antecedent,  is  that  which  will 
regulate  the  due  appearance  and  the  season- 
able maturation  of  each  part.  The  ripened 
seed-vessel  cannot  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
flower,  nor  the  flower  on  the  bud,  nor  that  on 
the  leaves  from  which  it  may  have  been  meta- 
morphosed ;  but  seed,  flower,  and  leaves  will 
all  have  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  original 
law.  Each  is  right  in  its  own  time  and  place ; 
nor  can  the  earlier  stages,  when  truly  con- 
sidered, be  called  inferior  to  the  later  ones. 
But  Mr.  Buckle  would  accuse  the  leaf  of  ob- 
structing the  flower,  and  the  flower  of  repress- 
ing the  seed,  instead  of  perceiving  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  each,  and  of  acknowledging 
the  beautiful  and  harmonious  design  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  Mr.  Buckle  en- 
deavors to  apply  his  method  of  writing  his- 
tory to  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  France  and  England  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
he  applies  the  history  to  his  method,  and  en- 
deavors to  show  how  little,  in  his  judgment, 
the  great  influences  of  religion,  politics,  litera- 
ture, and  personal  character  and  action,  have 
had  to  do  with  the  advances  made  during 
that  time.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  entirely 
the  principle  breaks  down  in  practice.  The 
only  mental  law  announced  as  the  controller 
of  the  destiny  of  nations  is  the  habit  of  scepti- 
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cism,  and  its  continual  spread  and  increase  I  that  he  was  not,  when  he  wrote  it,  the  slave 
from  generation  to  generation.    Mr.  Buckle  ]  of  the  credulity  which  he  is  said  to  have 

skaken  off  in  the  wonderful  twelve  years  al- 
ready mentioned,  will  be  clear  from  such  a 
passage  as  this— - 

"  If  there  arise  any  doubts  in  my  wav  I  do 
forgot  them,  or,  at  least,  defer  them  till  my 
better-settled  judgment  and  more  manly  rea- 
son be  able  to  render  them,  for  I  perceive 
every  man's  reason  is  his  best  (Edipus,  and 
will,  unon  a  reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to 
loose  those  bonds  wherewith  the  subtleties  of 
error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and 
tender  judgments."-- (Rel.  Theol.,  chap.  i. 
sec.  6.) 

And  again,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
"  Religio  Medici,"  he  says,  "  that  he  assumes 
the  honorable  style  of  a  Christian  "  not  be- 
cause it  is  M  the  religion  of  his  country,"  but 
because,  "  having  in  his  riper  years  and  con- 
firmed judgment  seen  and  examined  all,  he 
finds  himself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of 
grace  and  the  law  of  his  own  reason,  to  em- 
brace no  other  name  but  this."— (Chap.  i.  sec. 
1.)  These  passages  should  be  sufficiently 
well  known,  for  they  are  cited  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  and 
they  will  probably  be  thought  enough  to  show 
that  he  was  at  no  time  in  that  state  of  credu- 
lous easiness  of  belief  from  which  he  is  rep- 
resented as  having  been  suddenly  emancipated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  the  collection  of  the  encyclopaedic  mass 
of  information  contained  in  the  ■  Vulgar  Er- 
rors "  must  have  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  and,  in  all  probability,  both  works  lay 
on  the  writer's  desk  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Buckle,  however  (p.  335),  quotes  from  the 
"  Religio  Medici,"  as  a  specimen  of  Browne's 
superstitious  phase,  this  declaration — 

*'  For  my  part  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do 
now  know,  that  there  are  witches.  They  that 
doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  them  but 
spirits;  and  are  obliquely,  and  upon  conse- 
quence, a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists." 

In  the  "  Vulgar  Errors,",,  Chapter  the 
Tenth  of  Book  L  is  headed,  "  Of  the  last  and 
common  promoter  of  false  opinions,  the  en- 
deavors of  Satan."   It  contains  this  passage— 

"  He  (that  is,  Satan,  in  his  desire  to  gain 
more  power,  by  putting  men  off  their  guard) 
maketh  men  believe  that  apparitions,  and  such 
as  confirm  his  existence,  are  either  deceptions 
of  sight  or  melancholy  depravements  of  fancy. 
Thus,  when  he  had  not  only  appeared  but 
spake  unto  Brutus,  Cassins  the  Epicurean 
was  ready  at  hand  to  persuade  him  it  was  but 


to  generation.  Mr.  Buckle 
cannot  relish  Rabelais  because  he  does  not 
find  in  him  the  true  sceptical  spirit;  for 
Rabelais  only  attacked  the  personal  vices  of 
the  clergy,  and  did  not  assail  the  religion 
which  they  professed.  Hooker,  strange  to 
sav,  is  declared  to  have  had  "  a  mind  essen- 
tially  sceptical  "  (p.  537).  If,  as  the  context 
seems  to  imply,  Mr.  Buckle  merely  means 
that  Hooker  based  his  conclusions  upon  in- 
quiry, the  term  is  calculated  to  mislead ;  if  he 
means  that  Hooker  held  his  theological  opin- 
ions hesitatingly  we  appeal  to  every  reader  of 
Hooker's  works,  whether  the  insinuation  is 
not  totally  unfounded.  No  man  ever  wrote 
in  a  tone  which  manifested  a  firmer  faith. 

In  his  anxiety  to  show  the  progress  made 
by  the  English  intellect  in  the  seventeenth 
century  towards  shaking  off  ancient  super- 
stitions, Mr.  Buckle,  with  equal  infelicity, 
pitches  upon  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  afford- 
ing a  curious  instance  of  ihe  rapid  advance 
of  scepticism.  That  amusing  work,  the  "  In- 
quiries into  Vulgar  and  Common  ^Errors,"  is 
noticed  as  being  free  from  the  old  theological 
spirit,  and  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  attacks 
upon  popular  prejudices  and  ignorance ;  while 
the  14  Religio  Medici "  of  the  same  author, 
written  only  twelve  years  before,  is  taken  to 
represent  a  previous  state  of  credulity  from 
which  he  passed  into  one  of  enlightened 
doubt  during  that  short  interval ;  and  it  is 
added  that  it  was  during  the  same  precise 
period  of  twelve  years  that,  by  a  notable 
coincidence,  the  vast  social  and  intellectual 
revolution  was  completed,  of  which  the  over- 
throw of  the  church  and  the  execution  of  the 
king  were,  in  Mr.  Buckle's  judgment,  only 
minor  incidents.  A  few  extremely  short  and 
absurdly  selected  quotations  are  given  from 
both  works  to  support  the  argument  founded 
on  their  supposed  discrepancy  of  opinion  and 
spirit.  The  fantastic  and  paradoxical  nature 
(with  all  its  beauties)  of  the  "Religio  Medici" 
renders  it  a  strange  work  to  be  selected  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  public  opinion.  But  it 
was  written  when  Browne  was  of  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  contains  enough,  to  show  that  he 
was  as  exempt  from  superstition  then  as  at 
any  time  of  his  life.  In  his  preface  he  states 
that  many  things  in  the  "  Religio  Medici "  are 
"  delivered  rhetorically  —  many  expressions 
merely  tropical,"  so  that  no  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  what  may  be  found  in  it.  But 
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a  mistake  in  his  weary  imagination,  and  that, 
indeed,  there  were  no  such  realities  in  nature. 
Thus  he  endeavors  to  propagate  the  unbelief 
of  witches,  whose  concession  infers  his  co-ex- 
istency ;  by  this  means  also  lie  advanceth  the 
opinion  of  total  death,  and  staggereth  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  for,  such  as  deny  there 
are  spirits  subsist  en  t  without  bodies  will,  with 
more  difficulty,  affirm  the  separated  existence 
of  their  own." 

And  at  the  famous  trial  of  two  supposed 
witches  before  Hale  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in 
,1664,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  in  court,  and 
gave  his  opinion  "  that  the  fits  were  natural, 
but  heightened  by  the  devil's  cooperating  with 
the  malice  of  the  witches,  at  whose  instance 
he  did  the  villanies."  Dr.  Hutchinson,  from 
whose  "  Essay  on  Witchcraft "  this  is  taken, 
adds  that  this  declaration,  from  a  man  of  such 
authority,  was  thought  to  have  had  no  small 
influence  in  occasioning  the  condemnation  of 
the  wretched  victims,  whose  execution  was  one 
of  the  latest  instances  of  the  kind  in  England. 
(Browne's  Works,  i.  Ixxxiii.)  Not  only  is 
Browne's  share  in  the  trial  at  Bury  in  1G64 
mentioned  in  a  note  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
works,  which  is  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Buckle 
makes  his  references,  but  he  also  enumerates 
among  his  authorities  the  Essay  of  Dr. 
Hutchinson  himself.  This  is  among  the  many 
instances  which  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Buckle  has  not  read  the  books  which 
he  quotes ;  indeed  if  he  had  looked  through 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  works  in  the  most  cur- 
sory manner,  he  must  have  encountered  whole 
pages  which  show  that  the  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  of  1646  (when  the  "  Vulgar  Errors  " 
was  published)  was  not  a  different  man  from 
the  writer  of  the  "  Religio  Medici"  in  1634. 
A  more  absurd  blunder  was  probably  never 
committed  in  trying  to  press  a  favorite  theo- 
ry ;  and  the  gross  carelessness  exhibited,  and 
the  unfounded  assumptions  made,  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  works,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  make  the  reader  cautious  in  giving  much 
confidence  to  Mr.  Buckle's  array  of  notes,  and 
his  elaborate  apparatus  of  quotation. 

Phrases  are  used  and  observations  made  in 
this  division  of  the  work  which  are  in  total 
contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  former  part 
of  the  volume.  Due  importance  is  allowed  to 
events  belonging  to  the  province  of  history  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  written.  He  says  : — "  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of  the 
impetus  given  to  English  civilization  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  House  of  Stuart "  (p.  367). 


The  edict  of  Nantes  "  was,  unquestionably,  the 
most  important  event  that  had  yet  occurred 
in  the  history  of  French  civilization  "  (p.  471). 
So  he  assigns  the  highest  place  to  individual 
ability  and  its  literary  employment,  and  runs 
into  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  the  effects  of 
its  influence.  He  asserts,  whether  truly  or 
not,  of  Adam  Smith  : — 

"  Well  may  it  be  said  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
said,  too,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  one  single  work,  contributpd  more  to- 
wards the  happiness  of  man  than  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  united  abilities  of  all  the  states- 
men and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  pre- 
served an  authentic  account." — p.  197. 

So  also  "  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  sole  will,  regu- 
lated the  national  cre"edf  and  fixed  the  formu- 
laries of  the  church  "  (p.  465).  Again  we  find 
mention  of  "  the  enlightened  policy  of  the 
great  Queen  Elizabeth  "  (p.  329). 

The  reign  of  William  III.  is  signalized  as 
"  the  most  successful  and  the  most  splendid 
recorded  in  the  history  of  any  country " 
(p.  369).  Full  weight  is  given  to  the  effect 
of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  first 
two  Georges,  and  to  the  fact  that  their  for- 
eign origin  and  habits  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  any  strong  personal  influence  in 
England.  So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
popularity  and  firm  will  of  George  III.,  which 
enabled  him  to  overbear  the  wishes  of  the . 
more  intellectual  Pitt,  are  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice.  In  speaking  of  this  sovereign, 
Mr.  Buckle's  prejudices  are  more  than  usually 
conspicuous,  and  there  is  certainly  no  feeling 
in  the  human  breast  so  rancorous  as  the  intol- 
erance of  alleged  want  of  toleration,  and  no 
bigotry  so  strong  as  that  of  a  would-be  anti- 
bigot.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
George  III.  was  a  person  of  no  mean  abilities ; 
and  he  is  admitted,  by  his  least  partial  biog- 
raphers, to  have  been  a  warm  friend  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  education.  But  the  col- 
lector of  that  magnificent  library  which,  now 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  does  last- 
ing honor  to  the  name  it  bears,  the  friend  of 
the  elder  Herschel,  the  founder  of  tho  Royal 
Academy,  is  described  as  «  without  knowledge, 
without  taste,  without  even  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of  the  fine 
arts  "  (p.  405). 

In  the  space  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
political  labors  of  Burke  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Buckle  instinctively 
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revolts  against  his  own  theory  which  would 
afford  no  scope  for  individual  exertion.  His 
treatment  of  Burke  is  in  another  particular 
characteristic.  Up  to  a  certain  point  of  the 
career  of  that  great  statesman,  it  suits  Mr. 
Buckle's  purpose  to  praise  him  as  one  of  the 
intellectual  lights  of  the  age.  But  his  later 
opinions,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
devolution,  are  in  Mr.  Buckle's  way,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  awkward  fact,  that  such  a  man 
should  have  held  such  opinions,  and  should 
have  supported  them  with  all  the  power  of 
his  mind,  he  revives  the  ridiculous  story  of 
Mr.  Burke's  insanity,  aud  gravely  informs  the 
world  that  the  writer  of  the  "  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,"  the  "  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord,"  and  the  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,"  was  in  a  state  of  confirmed  mental 
aberration,  and  only  fit  to  be  an  occupant  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  '  Truly,  if  this  be  so,  we  would 
rather  be  mad  with  Burke  than  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  sanity  in  company  with  Mr.  Buckle. 

Another  example  or  two  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
contradictions  will  show  the  little  considera- 
tion he  could  have  bestowed  upon  his  theories. 
In  one  place  we  are  told, — "  All  speculations 
must  be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the  progress 
of  F.urope  to  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers "  (p. 
258) :  yet,  in  the  sketch  of  French  history,  to 
Richelieu  is  assigned  a  place  along  with  Des- 
cartes in  advancing  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  France, — "  What  the  one  was  to  philoso- 
phy, the  other  was  to  politics."  So,  too,  he 
says  that  the  French  "Revolution  of  1789 
was,  as  is  well  known,  brought  about,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  instigated, 
by  a  few  great  men,  whose  works,  and  after- 
wards whose  speeches,  roused  the  people  to 
resistance  "  (p.  210). 

How  imperfect  any  scheme  must  be  which 
absolutely  disregards  the  forms  of  civil  polity 
and  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  is  apparent 
from  his  own  admission,  that  during  the  earlier 
period  of  European  history  "  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  in  many  respects  an  advantage, 
as  forming  a  barrier  between  the  people  and 
their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the  sole  instance 
of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits  "  (p.  559).  The  formation 
again  of  "  the  feudal  system— a  vast  scheme 
of  polity,  which,  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  it 
was,  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude 
people  among  whom  it  arose  "  (p.  5G0) — is 
alleged  to  be  a  great  step  in  European  civili- 
zation.  Yet  the  rise  of  the  feudal  system, 


which  finds,  favor  because  it  set  the  example  of 
a  public  polity  in  which  the  spiritual  classes 
had  no  recognised  place,  is  not  shown  to  have 
been  preceded  by  any  increase  of  knowledge 
or  by  any  sudden  advance  in  that  intellectual 
progress  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  book  to 
uphold  as  the  sole  mover  in  human  affairs. 
Again  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  increase  of  knowledge,  France  has  not 
kept  pace  with  England  in  her  political  insti- 
tutions, but  still  suffers  from  the  pernicious 
system  of  centralisation,  which  is  affirmed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit  which  has 
prevailed  in  that  country.  Two  such  facts  as 
these,  occurring  in  so  limited  a  range  of  ob- 
servation— the  rise  of  the  feudal  system  with- 
out increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  present 
condition  of  France  among  a  people  abound- 
ing in  knowledge  and  said  to  be  less  oppressed 
by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe — are 
sufficient  to  overthrow  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  on 
his  own  showing.  The  advantages  of  the 
English  winch,  among  other  things,  are  de- 
clared to  depend  on  hereditary  descent,  and 
the  being  accustomed  to  rely  on  their  own  en- 
ergies, are  further  arguments  used  by  Mx. 
Buckle  against  himself. 

The  one  part  of  the  volume,  where  Mr. 
Buckle  is  bewailing  the  difficulty  of  his  task 
for  want  of  facts,  he  complains  of  the  incom- 
petence of  preceding  historians,  and  that  few 
of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been 
brought  together : — 

"  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which 
alone  have  any  value — instead  of  giving  us 
information  respecting  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  been 
affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge — 
instead  or  these  things,  the  vast  majority  of 
historians  fill  their  tcorks  uriih  the  most 
trifling  and  miserable  details—  personal  an- 
ecdotes of  kings  and  courts  "  (p.  209), 

— together  with  such  trifling  matters  as  cam- 
paigns, battles,  sieges,  &c.  ;  and  this  super- 
cilious observation  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Yet  afterwards  he  fills  two  pages 
with  an  account  of  the  etiquettes  and  cere- 
monial squabbles  of  the  old  French  court, 
drawn  from  the  rich  memoirs  of  the  period : 
and,  while  in  some  sort  apologising  for  the 
introduction  of  such  subjects,  he  says : — 

"  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  importance 
formerly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  "the  French  mind;  and  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  their 
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intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  inform- 
ation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things 
which  has  mow  passed  away.  Events  of  this 
sort,  thou  y  ft  neglected  by  ordinary  historians, 
are  among  the  siaff  and  staple  of  history. 
Not  only  do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our 
minds  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  a 
philosophic  jwint  of  view  they  are  highly  im- 
portant.'*—p.  616. 

In  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  instances 
it  liecomes  manifest  that  the  scheme  of  dis- 
pensing with  human  actions  in  the  history  of 
human  beings  is  one  which  cannot  be  success- 
fully put  into  practice  even  by  its  most  ardent 
admirer,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Buckle 
will  collect  a  great  many  facts  for  his  future 
volumes,  which,  according  to  the  plan  an- 
nounced in  his  Introduction,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  pass  by  as  utterly  worthless. 

The  monstrous  defect,  however,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  historical  philosophy  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  volume  to  develope,  is  that  man 
is  considered  solely  in  his  relations  to  time 
and  space.  Beyond  them  all  is  dark,  and  it 
is  only  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth  that 
man's  interests  are  considered.  His  pilgrim- 
age is  described  as  to  some  distant  shrine  of 
]K>8sihle  perfection  ;  but  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney is  always  upon  earth,  and  all  the  inter- 
vening obstacles  are  to  be  overcome  by  man's 
own  unassisted  intellectual  exertions.  His 
course  is  discussed  ;  but  it  is  as  a  race  of 
mental  powers  only,  and  one  in  which  no 
prize  is  to  be  given  to  moral  excellence,  and 
in  which  no  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the 
training  of  the  will  or  affections.    He  is  to 


the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  derided.  Praying 
for  rain  is  called  (p.  346)  "  the  impious  con- 
trivance of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to 
supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which  are 
the  result  of  our  own  sloth,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  in  our  public  churches  to  prostitute 
the  rites  of  religion  by  using  them  as  a  cloak 
to  conceal  nn  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to 
confess."  And  elsewhere  (p.  531)  the  rain- 
bow is  called  "  that  singular  phenomena  with 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some  theo- 
logical superstitions  are  still  connected." 
Now  Mr.  Buckle  believes  that  all  human 
affairs  depend  in  an  inflexible  necessity  on 
antecedents,  and  that  they  admit  of  tabula- 
tion,  after  sufficient  length  of  observation,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  barometer,  and  the  fall  of  rain, 
can  be  noted  and  preserved  for  reference,  and 
be  employed  in  the  prediction  of  future 
weather.  There  can  be  no  such  things  as  con- 
tingent event*  in  his  system ;  therefore,  in  cast- 
ing ridicule  upon  praying  for  rain,  he  in  effect 
declares  all  prayer  to  be  useless  and  impious. 

Some  more  of  Mr.  Buckle's  notions  on  the 
subject  of  religion  appear  in  a  passage  in 
which  he  gives  an  approving  account  of  the 
system  of  Descartes : 

M  Such  is  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the 
human  intellect,  that  even  this,  the  highest  of 
all  matters,  flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole 
source.  Hence,  our  religion  should  not  be 
ncquired  by  the  teaching  of  others,  but  should 
be  worked  out  by  ourselves ;  it  is  not  to  be 
borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  each  man's  mind  ;  it  is  not  tradi- 


be  a  mere  machine— a  living  and  walking  tionaIj  but  personal.  It  is  because  this  great 
laboratory  of  certain  vitalizing  chemical  truth  has  been  neglected  that  impiety  has 
powers — and  informed  by  a  mind  incapable 
of  exercising  a  free  choice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  own  actions.  To  what  extent  of 
progress  the  human  animal  may  expect  to 
attain  while  he  continues  to  assimilate  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  to  exhale 
superfluous  carbon,  is  not  precisely  stated ; 
but  beyond  the  continuance  of  his  mortal 
envelope,  and  after  the  time  when  that  shall 
be  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases,  his  ex- 
istence is  not  contemplated.  Hope,  faith,  and 
charity  are  ignored,  and  all  the  natural  in- 


ansen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself 
with  that  idea  of  God  which  is  suggested  by 
his  own  mind,  he  would  attain  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature.'' — p.  540. 

Under  these  conditions  there  could  be  no 
revealed  religion,  no  historical  religion,  no 
teaching  of  religion,  no  profession  of  religion, 
no  community  of  religion,  no  scriptures,  and 
no  church.  Nothing  is  left  but  a  bare  ab- 
straction, which  affords  no  foundation  for  any 
religious  system  of  the  least  practical  value, 
either  to  regulate  private  morals  or  society  at 


Btincts  of  a  living  religion  are  neglected,  large.  Each  individual  worker-out  of  the 
which  ore  truly  as  essential  to  the  complete-  creature  of  his  own  thoughts  would  carry 
ness  of  man's  nature  to  muke  him  what  he  about  with  him  the  awful,  useless,  and  incom- 
actually  is,  as  are  his  reason  or  his  bodily  I  municable  secret  in  his  own  bosom — hiding 
organs.  Not  only  are  his  own  powers  of  i  it,  as  the  multitude  in  Vathek's  Hall  of  Eblis 
choosing  between  good  and  evil  denied,  but  j  did  their  own  hearts.    Such  opinions  as  these, 
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however,  on  religion,  like  those  of  the  Quakers 
on  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  can  only  practi- 
cally be  held  by  a  few  individuals,  surrounded 
by  a  community  who  happily  do  not  agree 
with  them.  Both  owe  to  this  circumstance 
the  means  of  maintaining  them,  aa  well  as 
their  escape  from  the  general  evil  and  incon- 
venience to  which  the  adoption  of  their  own 
views  must  infallibly  lead. 

Injustice,  however,  to  Mr.  Buckle,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  although  he  praises  Voltaire 
as  "  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth 
century " — and  as  "  probably  the  greatest 
historian  Europe  has  yet  produced  " — yet  he 
does  not  admire  his  successors  the  Encyclo- 
pedistes.  When  he  comes  to  describe  that 
phase  of  the  advance  of  scepticism  in  France, 
which  earned  its  professors  beyond  the  stages 
of  Deism  and  Infidelity  into  that  of  absolute 
Atheism,  he  deplores  the  result  as  degrading, 
sad,  and  painful.  Voltaire  is  his  god  Ter- 
minus— Voltaire,  the  writer  of  the  infamous 
Pucelle— Voltaire,  who  said  "  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  it  repeated  that  twelve  men  could 
found  Christianity ;  I  will  show  the  world  that 
one  man  can  destroy  it."  Up  to  him  the 
principle  of  the  unassisted  human  intellect 
opening  the  way  to  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment, independently  of  morals,  religion,  and 
literature,  is  represented  as  triumphant ;  but 
after  him  it  must  be  supposed  to  break  down, 
and  Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Helve- 
tius,  Lalande,  La  Place,  and  Mirabeau— men 
certainly  not  deficient  in  mental  powers — are 
enumerated  as  among  the  higher  intellects 
which  were  unable  to  escape  the  atheistical 
contagion  of  the  period  —  a  contagion  for 
which  the  writings  of  Voltaire  himself,  with 
all  their  unbelief  and  impiety,  and  licentious- 
ness, are  chiefly  responsible,  and  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy,  the  necessary  ante- 
cedents. These  writers,  therefore,  can  have 
had  no  volition  of  their  own  in  the  matter. 
There  must  have  been  a  knot  of  brilliant 
Atheists  at  the  time  in  Paris  to  fulful  the  in- 
evitable sequence  of  history.  Neither  reli- 
gion, government,  literature,  nor  their  own 
will,  could  have  prevented  them  from  being 
what  they  were ;  and  the  owners  of  names, 
some  of  which  are  so  deservedly  eminent  in 
other  respects,  whatever  condemnation  they 
might  expect  elsewhere,  ought  hardly  in  this 
volume  to  have  been  singled  out  for  reproba- 
tion. 


As  we  believe  that  very  little  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  philosophy  is  true,  so  we  are  certain 
that  none  of  it  is  new.  It  was  a  leading  fea- 
ture  in  Spinosa's  system  that  the  mind  has  no 
free  will,  but  is  always  determined  by  a  cause, 
which  in  its  turn  was  determined  by  a  preced- 
ing cause,  and  so  on  forever.  He  also  held 
that  the  hypothesis  of  final  causes  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  belief  that  all  things  happen  by 
an  eternal  necessity.  The  results  to  which 
Spinosa  was  led  by  his  rigid  reasoning  from 
these  opinions  make  him  rather  an  unsafe 
guide  even  for  a  disciple  whose  remarkable 
deficiency  in  logical  power  may  perhaps  have 
saved  him  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
adopting  the  tenets  of  such  a  teacher.  Nor 
is  it  a  new  proposal  to  write  the  history  of 
mankind  upon  principles  derived  from  the 
facts  to  be  found  in  registration  tables  and 
from  the  records  of  meteorological  observa- 
tion. The  notion  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tertained by  Kant,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  accessible  to  English  readers,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  mention  by  Southey  in  his 
"  Colloquies  on  Society,"  published  in  1829. 
A  general  view  of  Kant's  argument  for  an 
universal  history,  to  be  written  on  a  cosmo- 
political  plan,  is  there  given  to  the  effect  that, 
as  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  and  the 
oscillations  of  the  weather,  irregular  as  they 
seem  to  be  in  themselves,  are  nevertheless 
reducible  upon  the  great  scale  to  certain 
rules,  so  there  may  be  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  human  history,  a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous, though  slow  development,  of  certain 
great  predispositions  in  human  nature.  The 
same  idea  is  to  be  found  iu  the  "  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  a  book  which  made  some  noise  a 
few  years  ago.  Attention  was  there  called  to 
the  power  of  predicting  the  weather ;  to  the 
uniformity  of  criminal  returns,  and  of  the 
number  of  letters  posted  without  addresses  ; 
and  the  same  rash  and  hasty  conclusion  was 
drawn,  that  the  statistical  regularity  of  these 
circumstances  fully  established  them  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  an  invariable  law, 
proved  that  man  in  the  mass  was  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  and  that  mental  action 
should  pass  into  the  category  of  natural 
things. 

But  Mr.  Buckle's  system  derives  its  chief 
points  from  the  "  Positive  Philosophy  "  of 
Auguste  Comte,  which,  like  his,  rejects  all 
consideration  of  final  causes,  and  treats  all 
political  phenomena  as  connected  with  each 
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other  in  a  necessary  sequence  under  invariable 
natural  laws,  instead  of  being  the  result  of 
the  exercise  of  any  volition  whatever,  either 
human  or  divine. 

He  considers  each  phase  of  human  society 
an  invariable  result  of  the  state  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  the  remarkable  men,  whose 
names  are  landmarks  of  history,  and  to  whom 
the  improvement  of  society  has  been  generally 
ascribed,  are  allowed  to  lie  nothing  but  the 
special  organs  of  a  predetermined  movement 
which  would  have  been  carried  on  by  other 
means,  if  their  authors  had  not  existed. 
Comte's  system  has  also  furnished  the  argu- 
ment that  physical  laws  are  powerful  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization,  but  that  they 
operate  more  feebly  as  the  growing  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  introduces  a  state  of 
existence  when  man's  knowledge  of  nature 
enables  him  to  modify  them  to  serve  his  own 
purposes.  Mr.  Buckle,  however,  departs 
from  his  master  in  choosing  to  neglect  all  but 
mental  influences,  and  in  the  inordinate  value 
he  sets  upon  the  use  of  statistics,  which  are  to 
him  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  knowl- 
edge. He  has  attempted  to  establish  an  Uto- 
pian reign  of  mind,  and  no  one  who  reads  the 
book  can  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  presump- . 
tion  of  that  narrow  vision,  which,  to  promote 
a  particular  theory,  attempts  to  generalize 
upon  the  slenderest  and  most  imperfect  data. 
No  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  some 
of  the  vastest  incidents,  which,  however  they 
may  be  interpreted,  unquestionably  demand 
the  notice  of  the  philosophic  historian.  Every 
thing  is  treuted  as  chaos  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  an  enormous 
contempt  for  and  violent  dislike  to  every 
thing  preceding  the  most  modern  times,  all 
the  older  services  rendered  to  civilization  are 
forgottem  The  influence  of  such  events  as 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  that  of  the 
territorial  acquisitions  of  Imperial  Rome,  are 
equally  neglected.  No  place  is  allowed  for 
the  effect  of  the  consolidation  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth  as  was  governed  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  nor  to  its  functions  in 
supplying  an  enduring  basis  for  the  modern 
jurisprudence  of  Euroj>e.  The  institutions  of 
Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Period  are  de- 
nounced as  simply  superstitious  and  benighted 
— those  of  Feudalism  and  Chivalry  are  des- 
pised as  merely  barbarous  and  unworthy. 
The  associations  connected  with  the  names  of 
Charlemagne,  Hildebrand,  and  Frederick  II., 


are  not  permitted  to  convey  any  signification, 
and  the  influences  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
of  Islamism  are  altogether  passed  over. 
With  enormous  omissions  upon  numerous 
points,  which  it  would  be  supposed  must  have 
occurred  to  every  educated  man.  there  is  a 
vast  parade  of  miscellaneous  reading ;  and  so 
ostentatiously  does  Mr.  Buckle  drag  in  a  refer- 
ence upon  every  occasion,  that  when  he  wishes 
to  fasten  an  accusation  of  excessive  credulity 
on  the  agricultural  mind,  he  quotes  the  phrase 
"  credulous  farmers  "  from  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  and  refers  to  the  page  in  his  "  Siluria  H 
in  which  the  expression  occurs.* 

Like  Comte,  Mr.  Buckle  dislikes  the  exact 
conclusions  of  mathematics,  although  they 
are  the  basis  of  his  system.  Indeed,  the  very 
slow  advance  of  mathematics,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  insoluble  problems  which  still  re- 
main untouched  and  without  present  hope  of 
conquest,  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
any  theory  which  claims  supcreminence  in  all 
things  for  the  abstract  intellect  of  man.  Xo 
reasons  of  superstitious  repression  or  state  in- 
terference can  be  assigned  to  account  for  the 
very  gradual  progress  made  in  mathematics 
by  the  Greeks  and  Indians,  or  for  the  existing 
difficulties  in  carrying  them  further  onwards. 
Mathematical  science  remained  in  a  condition 
of  arrested  development  longer  than  either 
literature  or  the  arts ;  it  was  the  earliest  to 
decline  and  the  last  to  awaken  from  the  com- 
parative torpor  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From 
the  time  of  Archimedes  to  that  of  Galileo 
and  Stevinus,  no  advance  was  made  in  that 
branch  of  it  which  had  been  first  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection. 

There  is  a  want  of  true  philosophy  notable 
in  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  evidence  of 
a  superintending  personal  design  and  provi- 
dence in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  in  ignor- 
ing all  signs  of  improvement  in  any  but  the 
times  of  the  most  recent  history.  Even  M. 
Comte  has  recognised  the  fact  that  the  earli- 
est sense  of  human  progression  was  inspired 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  he 
could  see  how  favorable  the  Catholic  system 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  for  conducting  the 
work  of  civilization  under  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  in  which  it  was  placed— a 
work  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  was 

*  The  entire  sentence  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  in 
which  the  words  occur  is  ns  follows: — "  It  \s  in  these 
black  and  hardened  schists  of  contact  that  films  of 
uuthrncite  havo  been  found  which  have  led  credu- 
lous farmers  to  search  for  coal."— Silui-ia,  p.  01. 
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enough  to  occupy  the  greatest  intellects  of 
the  time,  and  to  account  for  their  leaving  be- 
hind them  no  discoveries  in  science,  and  little 
literature,  but  only  the  institutions  which  they 
had  been  engaged  in  forming  and  sustaining. 
Over  and  over  again  M.  Comte,  who  at  least 
will  not  be  considered  a  partial  witness  on 
this  head,  brings  forward  the  claims  of  the 
Church  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and 
point*  i  ut  the  sources  of  civilization  in  the 
so-called  dark  ages. 

Notwithstanding  his  depreciation  of  the 
results  of  literary  exertion,  it  is  solely  for 
students  and  thinkers  in  their  closets  that 
Mr.  Buckle  has  any  sympathy.  It  is  onlythe 
author  of  a  work  on  political  science,  or  the 
inventor  of  a  system  of  a  philosophy,  who  is 
allowed  a  niche  in  his  temple  of  fame.  But 
directly  that  a  man  appears  on  the  stage  of 
human  action,  he  ceases  to  have^any  impor- 
tance. He  then  degenerates  into  an  eccle- 
siastic, a  soldier,  or  a  statesman,  and  becomes 
a  helpless  instrument  in  the  hands  of  fate,  or 
a  simply  obstructive  and  mischievous  person, 
using  what  little  power  he  has  for  the  repres- 
sion of  knowledge  and  the  retardation  of  im- 
provement. According  to  this  project  of 
history,  all  soldiers  and  lawyers  should  at 
once  become  police-constables ;  while  for 
statesmen  no  higher  function  seems  to  be 
reserved  than  to  become  mere  police  inspec- 
tors and  superintendents,  and  for  divines  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  place  whatever 
would  be  left.  Mankind  should  resolve  itself 
into  one  great  society  for  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
religion,  government,  and  literature.  There 
would  be  no  more  churches,  no  more  courts, 
no  more  parliaments,  and  no  more  armies ;  no 
more  poetry,  no  more  affections  or  emotions, 
and  no  more  art;  and  human  civilization 
would  be  perfected  in  the  most  dreary, 
pedantic,  unspiritual,  and  frigid  Utopia  of  ab- 
stract intellect  that  was  ever  conceived. 
Some  of  the  best  and  highest  notions  of  the 
beneficence  and  wisdom  of  the  Source  of  all 
law  and  the  Giver  of  all  good,  are  inseparable 
from  the  desire  to  see  the  mind  of  man  em- ! 
ployed  in  doing  the  material  work  that  has 


been  set  before  it,  and  in  advancing  his  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  riches  of  creation  which  have 
been  provided  for  his  use.  But  it  is  madness 
to  aim  at  the  erection  of  an  empire  of  human 
knowledge  apart  from  the  affections,  and  to 
suppose  that  man  can  hold  his  position,  even 
on  earth,  merely  by  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  without  the  sustaining  support 
and  grace  of  the  Power  which  has  placed  him 
on  it. 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  has  been  truly  called 
the  book  of  errors.  To  expose  them  all 
would  require  a  volume  bigger  than  his  own, 
and  we  have  no  room  to  point  out  the  as- 
tounding blunders  he  has  committed  in  every 
branch  of  science  upon  which  he  has  touched 
— in  physiology,  in  comparative  anatomy,  in 
geology,  and  in  chemistry.  He  has  not  even 
acquired  the  elements  of  ,these  and  other 
subjects  upon  which  he  ventures  to  speak 
with  the  tone  of  a  master.  The  very  books 
he  cites  show  how  limited  have  been  his 
studies,  for  many  of  his  authorities  are  of 
no  authority  whatever,  while  the  real  lights 
of  science  are  frequently  not  mentioned 
at  all.  "  We  must  not,"  says  Buckle,  quot- 
ing from  Descartes,  ''pass  judgment  upon 
any  subject  which  we  do  not  clearly  and 
distinctly  understand;  for  even  if  such  a 
judgment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by 
accident,  not  having  solid  ground  on  which 
to  support  itself."  If  Mr.  Buckle  had 
acted  upon  this  maxim,  his  volume  would 
never  have  been  written.  He  has  pronounced 
confident  opinions  upon  more  topics  than  the 
ablest  man  could  compass  in  the  longest  life, 
and  the  marvel  is  not  that  he  should  have 
fallen  into  egregious  errors,  but  that  he 
should  fancy  himself  competent  to  teach 
where  he  has  almost  every  thing  to  learn. 
As  he  thinks  with  the  same  impatience  and 
discursiveness  that  he  reads,  he  sees  only  a 
small  part  of  any  question,  and  there  proba- 
bly never  was  a  work  published  which  made 
equal  pretensions,  and  exhibited  in  the  same 
compass  so  many  erroneous  statements,  so 
many  hasty  generalizations  from  a  few  im- 
I  perfect  data,  or  so  many  shallow  and  contra- 
dictory views. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review, 

MEMOIRS  OF  RACHEL.* 
When  Job  wished  that  his  enemy  had 
written  a  book,  he  probably  did  not  contem- 
plate being  himself  the  subject  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  likely,  that  Rachel,  if  she  could  have  exer- 
cised a  choice,  would  have  desired  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  good-natured  friend  who 
calls  herself  Madame  de  B  These  Me- 
moirs are  written  with  all  those  arts  of  a  dis- 
criminating and  impartial  kindness  which 
strike  so  surely  and  wound  so  deeply.  Very 
likely  the  tale  told  is  true,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Rachel  was  a  hard,  greedy, 
selfish  woman.  But  it  is  the  triumph  of  a 
venomous  friendliness  to  tell  a  story  so  truly 
that  you  cannot  be  detected  or  corrected, 
while  you  damn  forever  your  friend's  reputa- 
tion. We  can  point  to  few  passages  in  these 
volumes  which  are  palpably  unfair,  and  yet 
we  feel  that  a  cold  animosity  pervades  every 
page.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  without 
a  means  of  gauging  the  sincerity  of  the  acu- 
men of  the  writer.   We  can  judge  of  Madame 

de  B  '8  hates  by  her  loves,  and  can  form 

a  tolerable  conception  of  the  sort  of  person 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal  when  we  find 
her,  in  an  early  passage  of  her  work,  pane- 
gyrising the  "  stern,  uncompromising  charac- 
ter" of  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac. 

A  biographer  who  wishes  to  spite  a  trage- 
dian has  peculiar  facilities  for  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  The  praise  he  bestows  necessa- 
rily falls  with  extraordinary  flatness,  and  the 
scandal  he  intersperses  is  more  than  usually 
welcome.  Theatrical  criticism,  at  its  best,  is 
but  a  dead-alive  affair.  We  get  palled  with 
the  hackneyed  phrases  and  regulation  enco- 
niums ;  and  a  reader  who  is  in  the  secret 
cannot  help  entertaining  a  gentle  pity  for  the 
writer  whose  business  it  is  to  dwell  on  the 
u  eloquent  and  expressive  gestures,"  or  the 
"  union  of  philosophy  and  art,"  which  he  has 
been  witnessing.  But  the  criticism  of  con- 
temporary performances  has  at  least  the  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  flattering  and  comfort- 
ing living  people,  and  is  meant  to  have  the 
practical  effect  of  inducing  the  public  to  spend 
their  money  and  their  time  in  a  particular 
way.  ^Jot  so  when  the  performer  is  dead. 
The  phrases  are  then  almost  meaningless. 
Rachel  is  equally  removed  from  Madame  de 

B  's  praise  and  blame ;  and  how  are  we 

to  persuade  ourselves  to  take  interest  in  ges- 

*  iltnunrt  of  Rachel.   By  Madame  de  B  . 

London  :  Hurst  and  Dlackett  1858. 
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tures  we  cannot  see,  and  a  theatrical  philoso- 
phy that  no  longer  exists  ?  This  is  not  Mad- 
ame de  B  '8  fault.    However  honestly  and 

warmly  she  praised  Rachel's  acting,  the  praise 
would  seem  dull  and  stupid.  But  this  very 
stupidity  enhances  the  effect  of  the  passages 
in  which  we  can  take  an  unaffected  in- 
terest, where  Rachel's  faults,  vices,  and  mean- 
nesses are  described,  where  illustrative  anec- 
dotes are  to  be  found,  and  where  Madame  de 

B  successfully  appeals  to  that  great  spirit 

of  human  malevolence  which  a  sagacious 
author  may  always  rely  on  as  existing  in  the 
breast  of  the  public.  The  majority  of  readers, 
on  laying  down  these  volumes,  will  forget  the 
various  parts  which  Rachel  played  in  the 
tragic  repertory ;  but  they  will  vividly  re- 
member that  Bhe  was  a  Jewess  to  the  back- 
bone— that  she  grasped  at  money  with  a  hor- 
rible keenness — that  she  cheated  her  lovers, 
her  patrons,  and  her  comrades — and  that  she 
passed  through  a  series  of  liaisons,  over 

which  Madame  de  B         throws  a  modest 

and  kindly  veil,  merely  hinting  that  they  were 
numerous,  short,  and  lucrative. 

Rachel  Felix  was  the  daughter  of  a  German 
Jew  pedlar,  and  was  born  at  Munf  in  Aran, 
Switzerland,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1821. 
After  a  series  of  wanderings,  the  family  settled 
at  Lyons,  where  the  father  taught  German, 
the  mother  sold  old  clothes,  Sarah  the  eldest 
daughter  went  about  singing  at  cafes,  and 
Rachel  attended  on  her  to  collect  what  Mad- 
ame de  B  calls  "  the  copper  donations." 

In  1830  they  all  removed  to  Paris,  and  there 
one  day,  as  Sarah  and  Rachel  were  going 
their  rounds,  a  M.  Morin  stopped  them  and 
asked  the  elder  sister  why  she  did  not  make 
a  more  profitable  use  of  her  voice.  He  gave 
her  an  introduction  to  the  head  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Sacred  Music,  and  as  Rachel, 
when  called  on  to  show  what  she  could  do, 
recited  some  verses  in  a  manner  that  struck 
M.  Morin,  he  procured  her  also  an  admission 
into  the  school.  Rachel  for  some  years  re- 
ceived no  attention,  and  it  was  only  through 
her  sister's  influence  that  she  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  the  Conservatoire ;  and  after  she 
was  removed  to  a  theatrical  school  her  voice 
was  so  remarkably  gruff,  and  her  size  so  re- 
markably small,  that  she  was  of  little  use  in 
those  parts  which  are  usually  entrusted  to 
children.  But  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
seemed  to  spring  into  a  new  life ;  she  grew 
almost  on  a  sudden  to  a  commanding  height; 
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her  voice  acquired  depth  and  power,  and 
some  discerning  friends,  who  judged  of  what 
she  might  be  by  her  singular  talent  for  decla- 
mation, procured  her  an  engagement  at  the 
Theatre  Francais. 

She  made  her  debut  in  the  part  of  Camille, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1838,  and  played  to  a 
house  almost  entirely  empty.  The  pit  and 
galleries  were  filled  with  Jews,  who  flocked  to 
do  honor  to  one  of  their  race;  but  the  French 
public  took  no  notice  of  the  debutante  till 
the  autumn  brought  back  critics  and  playgoers 
to  Paris.  In  September,  she  received  warm 
praise  from  M.  Jules  Janin ;  and  when  once 
the  public  were  told  they  might  admire  her, 
they  far  outstripped  the  critics  in  their  enthu- 
siasm. So  quickly  was  her  reputation  estab- 
lished, that  on  the  1st  of  October  the  theatre 
was  completely  crammed,  every  seat  having 
been  taken  beforehand,  and  the  receipts  were 
estimated  at  between  5000  and  6000  francs. 
Tokens  of  approbation  were  showered  on  her. 
The  Royal  family  honored  her  with  gifts,  and 
she  was  invited  into  the  most  exclusive  circles 
of  the  aristocracy,  where  her  tact  and  quiet 
dignity  made  a  favorable  impression.  Thence- 
forward she  had  only  to  struggle  to  maintain 
the  position  to  which  she  had  arrived,  and  the 
years  that  elapsed  before  she  attained  her  ma- 
joVity  may  be  taken  as  the  period  during 
which  this  struggle  was  seriously  undergone. 
The  public  called  for  new  parts ;  and,  as  she 
had  yet  to  learn  where  her  strength  lay,  she 
often  failed.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
strictly  classical  drama,  her  success  was  never 
recognized  as  indisputable  by  French  critics ; 
and  in  that  sphere  sho  was  some  time  before 
her  representations  of  Racine  were  considered 
equal  to  her  representations  of  Corneille. 
This  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  modern  France, 
which  prefers  Racine  to  Corneille;  because, 
as  Madame  de  B  tells  us,  evidently  with- 
out any  intention  of  being  satirical : — *'  The 
themes  of  Comeille's  plays  are  out  of  date  in 
the  present  day,  turning,  as  they  principally 
do,  on  religion,  politics,  and  national  honor." 
It  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  Rachel 
made  Phedre  her  principal  and  most  typical 
part.  But,  although  she  was  often  pronounced 
to  fail  during  these  first  years  of  trial,  her 
reputation  never  received  any  serious  check ; 
and  the  golden  harvest  that  attended  it  went 
on  continually  increasing,  to  the  delight  of 
her  father,  who  took  the  utmost  advantage  of 
his  daughter's  minority.   Rachel  was  never 
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permitted  to  lose  an  opportunity.  During 
the  recess  she  drained  the  pockets  of  the 
provinces  and  of  London  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  the  terms  of  her  engagement  were 
arranged  on  a  footing  which  secured  her  a 
yearly  income  of  90,000  francs. 

Rachel  was  always  an  excellent  relation. 
She  made  the  fortunes  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  worried  and  bullied  managers 
until  they  had  given  lucrative  berths  to  the 
four  or  five  lucky  performers  who  bore  the 
name  of  Felix.  She  pensioned  her  father 
and  mother  handsomely,  and  showed  real 
affection  for  those  who  were  connected  with 
her  by  blood.  The  death  of  Rebecca,  her 
favorite  sister,  gave  her  constitution  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered ;   and,  as 

Madame  de  B         ^ood-naturedly  tells  us, 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  was  a  most  fond  and 
considerate  mother.  But  she  was  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  let  her  father  take  her  earn- 
ings after  she  came  of  age,  and  the  first  act 
of  her  legal  freedom  was  to  remove  to  a 
separate  establishment.  She  had  a  real  pas- 
sion for  gold,  and  like  a  true  Jew,  she  gloated 
not  only  over  the  thought  that  she  was  rich, 
but  over  the  material  emblems  of  her  wealth. 
When  the  Queen  gave  her  a  bracelet  at 
Windsor,  she  owned  that  her  first  impulse 
was  to  feel  its  weight;  and  when,  shortly 
after  her  majority,  she  received,  as  the  recom- 
pence  of  one  night's  performance  at  Mar- 
seilles, the  sum  of  3000  francs  in  gold,  she 
acknowledged,  in  relating  the  incident  to  a 
friend,  that  she  experienced  "  the  ferocious 
joy  of  an  animal  that  has  the  long-wished-for 
prey  in  her  clutches."  No  artifice  was  too 
mean  for  her,  if  gold  was  to  be  won.  Her 
quarrels  with  the  mnnagcrs  of  theatres,  who 
were  dismayed  at  her  rapacity,  fill  many  pages 
of  this  memoir,  and  she  never  permitted  any 
scruple  to  stand  between  her  and  the  metal 
1 6he  loved.  When  she  was  only  seventeen, 
she  or  her  father  had  exacted  a  condition  that 
she  should  receive  a  perquisite  of  500  francs 
for  every  time  she  chose  to  appear  more  than 
twice  a  week.  In  the  Bourgeois  QenlUr 
homme,  which  was  then  being  played,  there 
is  a  procession  which  simply  moves  across  the 
stage.  Rachel  joined  this  procession,  and 
claimed  her  500  francs  for  an  extra  appear- 
ance. When  she  was  nineteen,  she  received 
a  superb  medallion  of  Corneille  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  touched  by  the  rapturous  and 
earnest  way  in  which  she  spoke  of  Corneille 
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as  her  "  second  father."  A  few  days  after-  j 
wards,  the  donor  saw  his  medallion  in  the 
cabinet  of  a  collector  to  whom  Rachel  had  < 
Bold  it.  And  a  lady  who  fleeced  the  public  j 
so  unscrupulously  was  not  likely  to  let  off  her 
lovers  cheaply.  It  Is  related  that  she  devised 
and  carried  out  the  following  ingenious  ma- 
noeuvre. She  announced  to  her  friends  and 
admirers  that  she  had  a  perfect  passion  for 
emeralds,  and  intended  making  a  collection 
these  gems.  She  procured  a  very  fine  emerald, 
and  showed  it  to  one  of  her  admirers  in  a 
Ute-h-Ute  as  the  gift  of  a  rival.  He  under- 
stood the  hint,  and  presented  her  with  an 
emerald  of  still  greater  value.  The  laRt  gift 
was  then  shown  to  a  third  friend,  and  was 
eclipsed  in  its  turn,  until  the  collection  had 
reached  its  limits,  when  it  was  sent  to  the 
market,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  good 
securities.  In  subsequent  years  8he  is  said  to 
have  raised  first  a  ruby  and  then  a  sapphire 
tax.  But  the  story  of  the  guitar  is  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic.  A  report  got  afloat 
that  Rachel  carefully  preserved  the  guitar 
which  she  used  to  carry  about  when  she  was 
a  beggar-girl.  Rachel  heard  this,  and  know- 
ing that  an  acquaintance  had  an  old  guitar, 
called  and  begged  it  as  a  present.  The  guitar 
was  willingly  given,  was  sent  to  Rachel's 
house,  and  hung  up  conspicuously  at  an  hour 
when  she  expected  the  visit  of  a  rich  admirer. 
He  inquired  why  the  guitar  was  hung  there, 
and  she  replied  it  was  a  memorial  of  her  early 
days.  Immediately  lie  longed  to  be  possessed 
of  it.  She  refused,  but  at  last  consented  to 
his  proposal  of  giving  in  exchange  for  it  a 
diamond  bracelet  worth  60,000  francs.  The 
lover  was  subsequently  undeceived  by  the 
original  possessor  of  the  guitar,  who  happened 
to  see  and  recognise  it.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  story  was  told  to  Rachel  by  a  person 
who  did  not  believe  it,  and  wished  her  to  con- 
tradict it ;  but  she  only  laughed,  exclaiming, 
"  Poor  Count,  how  furious  he  was ! " 

Madame  de  B  is  a  clever  woman,  and 

has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  French  drama, 
as  «ti\  as  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  demanded  for  different  parts.  Her 
theatrical  criticism  is  therefore,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  what  we  can 
reasonably  expect  such  criticism  to  be.  And 
she  does  her  best  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  writing  about  performances  that  are  now 
so  completely  things  of  the  past.  The  method 
she  adopts — and  it  is  probably  the  best  she 
could  have  adopted — is  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  plots  of  the  dramas  in  which  Rachel 
acted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  so  well 
known  that  every  reader  may  be  supposed  to 


be  familiar  with  them.  She  is  thus  enabled, 
at  the  cost  of  making  her  book  rather  long 
and  tedious,  to  explain  what  was  Rachels 
conception  of  the  part,  and  to  analyse  the 
causes  of  her  success  or  failure.  Such  criti- 
cism, to  be  worth  any  thing,  must  be  read  in 
full ;  but  one  or  two  points  taken  by  Madame 
de  B  deserve  remark.  Of  Rachel's  fail- 
ures when  she  quitted  the  region  of  the  clas- 
sical drama,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  but 

Madame  de  B  ascribes  her  failures  witb- 

in  that  pale  to  two  principal  causes.  Her 
want  of  tenderness,  of  soft  feeling,  of  spiritual 
emotion,  made  her  incompetent  to  represent 
such  parts  as  Pauline,  the  convert-heroine  of 
Polyeucte ;  and  her  want  of  education,  her 
ignorance  of  history  and  of  antiquity,  ren- 
dered her  unable  to  understand  parts  like 
Chimene,  in  The  Cid.  The  great  creation  of 
Rachel  was  her  by-play,  her  power  of  repre- 
senting emotion  by  look  and  gesture,  without 
speech ;  so  that  often,  while  other  actors  were 
speaking,  the  attention  of  the  audience  was 
absorbed  in  watching  Rachel's  pantomime. 
It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  her  life  that 
she  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
in  this  branch  of  her  art ;  and  Madume  de 

B  refers  her  ultimate  success  to  a  curious 

cause.  In  1863,  Rachel  went  to  Russia, 
where  she  found  few  persons  to  understand 
what  she  said.  Something  that  appealed 
more  directly  to  the  eye  was  wanted,  and  she 
supplied  it.  She  trusted  to  her  acting,  not 
her  declamation  ;  and  the  French  critics  pro- 
nounced, on  her  return,  that  she  had  brought 
back  with  her  a  new  faculty,  and  that  her 
pantomime  was  different  from  any  thing  that 
she  or  any  one  else  had  exhibited  before. 

The  last  years  of  Rachel  were  full  of  sorrow. 
In  1854  her  sister  Rebecca,  whom  she  truly 
loved,  died  of  consumption,  and  from  the 
moment  of  Rebecca's  death  Rachel  seems  to 
have  been  haunted  with  the  sad  presentiment 
that  she  would  6oon  fall  a  victim  to  the  same 
disease.  She  went  to  America  in  1865,  and 
was  disappointed  at  the  reception  she  met 
with;  although,  as  she  cleared  £12,000  by 
the  expedition,  she  had  not  much  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied.  While  she  was  at  New  York 
a  religious  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews 
of  that  place,  and  Rachel  was  invited  to  at- 
tend. S5ie  dressed  herself  thinly,  as  the  day 
was  mild ;  but  before  she  returned  home  the 
weather  changed,  a  sharp  east  wind  struck 
her  with  a  chill,  and  her  doom  was  sealed. 
In  vain  she  tried  the  mild  climate,  first  of 
Cuba,  and  then  of  Egypt  Consumption 
would  not  let  go  its  prey ;  and  on  Sunday 
the  3rd  of  last  February,  she  bade  adieu  to 
her  money  heaps,  and  to  a  world  where  she 
had  been  so  loudly  praised  and  so  warmly 

caressed,  and  where  Madame  de  B   was 

waiting  to  write  her  biography.  ' 
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From  the  Examiner. 
Historical  and  Biographical  Essays.  By 

John  Forster.   Two  vols.  Murray. 

Of  these  Essays  one  volume  is  Historical, 
the  other  Biographical,  and  it  is  our  purpose 
this  week  to  speak  only  of  a  single  volume, 
namely,  of  that  which  in  one  essay  supplies  a 
missing  chapter  of  the  History  of  England. 

The  Essay  is  the  chapter.  It  is  founded 
upon  fresh  research  that  yielded  substance 
enough  for  an  independent  book  on  which  fu- 
ture historians  of  our  Great  Civil  War  would 
have  drawn  largely  for  material ;  but  the  in- 
stinct of  a  mind  that  refers  all  facta  to  their 
own  places,  and  sees  only  their  just  relative 
proportion,  has  caused  Mr.  Forster  bo  to  tell 
what  he  has  learnt  that  we  receive  from  him 
not  the  materials  of  history,  but  history  itself. 
In  the  essay  on  the  Debates  on  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  except  the  few  pages  in  which 
it  is  the  author's  duty  to  point  out  the  sources 
of  his  knowledge,  the  outlines  and  the  details 
are  sketched  so  entirely  from  the  historian's 
point  of  view,  that  not  a  statement  occurs  in 
the  text  which  would  seem  out  of  place  as  part 
of  a  great  general  view  of  English  history. 
The  curious  and  valuable  details  by  which 


,  »        ,     ,  -  .  •      ,  i  the  tact  of  flinging  down  their  spoil, 

leadmg  statements  of  fact  are  supported,  and  tW  ^f  yarioug 

a  great  mass  of  misrepresentation  is  disposed 


of,  we  find  in  the  notes  that  travel  with  the 
text,  proving  what  it  affirms,  and  widening 
the  reader's  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  subject  is  the  asserting  and  securing  of 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  English  people.  This 
is  the  great  topic  of  all  English  history,  and 
it  is  the  sole  business  not  of  one  essay,  but  of 
all  the  essays  in  the  volume  to  which  we  are 
now  calling  attention.  The  first  paper,  for 
the  first  time  setting  in  its  right  place  the 
story  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance  as  the  very 
backbone  of  our  history  for  the  last  days  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  is  followed  by  an  essay  on 
the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors.  This  traces 
afresh  the  origin  and  growth  of  civil  liberty 
and  of  an  English  parliament,  reckons  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  people  from  the  days 
of  Henry  I.,  by  whom  was  conceded  the  first 
popular  charter,  set  aside  and  again  put  for- 
ward by  Langtou  in  the  days  of  John. 

"  They  are  edged  tools,  these  popular  com- 
pacts and  concessions ;  and  not  so  safe  to  play 
the  game  of  dissimulation  with,  as  a  friendly 
nod  or  greeting  to  the  friend  you  purpose  to 

betray.    4  Does  he  smile  and  speak  well  of 

if    »•         —  ■     ....  _  . . 


him  praise  a  man  whom  he  did  not  intend  to 
ruin.  It  was  truly  said,  as  the  speaker  soon 
had  occasion  to  know  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult 
so  to  deal  with  a  people.  A  charter  of  relief 
from  onerous  and  unreasonable  burdens,  once 
granted,  is  never  more  to  be  resumed  as  a 
mere  waste  piece  of  parchment.  The  provis- 
ions of  which  men  have  lost  the  memory,  and 
are  thought  to  have  lost  the  record,  reappear 
at  the  time  of  vital  need ;  and  the  prince  into 
whose  violent  keeping  a  people's  liberties  have 
fallen,  is  made  subject  to  a  sharp  responsi- 
bility. For  the  most  part,  unhappily,  history 
is  read  as  imperfectly  as  it  is  written.  Be- 
neath the  surface  to  which  the  obscurity  of 
imperfect  records  too  commonly  and  content- 
edly restricts  us,  there  lies  mate'rinl  to  be  yet 
brought  to  light,  less  by  laborious  research 
than  by  patient  thought  and  careful  induction. 
Conceding  to  the  early  chroniclers  their  par- 
ticular cases  of  oppression,  subjection,  and  ac- 
quiescence, let  us  well  assure  ourselves  that 
these  will  not  prevail  for  any  length  of  time 
against  an  entire  and  numerous  people.  If 
ever  rulers  might  have  hoped  to  measure 
their  immunities  and  rights  by  the  temper  and 
strength  of  their  swords,  it  should  have  been 
these  early  Norman  princes;  yet  at  every  turn 
in  their  story,  at  every  slight  casunlty  in  their 
chequered  fortunes,  they  owe  their  safety  to 

A  some- 

g  which,  unaer  various  names,  represents 
the  People,  is  still  u]>on  their  track ;  and 
thus,  over  our  rudest  history,  there  lies  at 
least  the  shadow  of  that  substance  which  fills 
our  later  and  nobler  annals." 


From  the  shadow  to  the  substance  Mr. 
Forster  leads  his  reader  in  this  Essay  on 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  which  supplies,  as 
the  result  of  patient  independent  thought, 
many  a  new  glimpse  into  the  soul  of  our  past 
history.  So  we  come  to  the  days  when  there 
was  risk  of  losing  again  substance  for  shadow ; 
and  against  a  tyranny  which  in  its  naked  atro- 
city is  not  at  this  day  equalled  even  in  Naples, 
the  Grand  Remonstrance  was  opposed  as  a 
protest  and  a  justification  of  resistance  in  the 
face  of  the  nation  that  then  suffered,  in  the 
face  of  the  nation  that  now  after  two  centuries 
hears  it  again,  and  holds  it  to  be  just.  Re- 
monstrance failed,  the  king  urged  on  the  day 
of  strife,  and  there  began  the  Civil  Wars,  of 
which  and  of  the  character  of  their  great  hero, 
Cromwell,  Mr.  Forster  writes  in  his  third  Es- 
say. Thus  each  of  the  three  essays  pours 
light  in  upon  the  other  two.  One  thought  is 
at  the  heart  of  all,  though  they  are  all  differ- 
ent in  manner ;  one  is  based  mainly  on  re- 


me?   said  one  of  the  chief  justiciaries  of  this  ent  in  1 
King.   '  Then  I  am  undone.   I  never  knew  J  search,  another  mainly  on  reflection,  and  the 
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third,  in  a  varied  tone  of  liberal  and  free  dis- 
cussion, after  the  other  essays  have  explained 
the  origin  and  growth  of  our  freedom,  dwells 
upon  that  English  experiment  of  a  common- 
wealth which  affords  the  most  important  fact 
and  the  most  interesting  problem  that  has  yet 
arisen  out  of  the  constitutional  history  of  any 
nation. 

Hitherto  it  has  appeared  in  the  case  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance,  that  "the  writers  of 
history  have  thought  of  small  importance  what 
the  men  whose  deeds  they  record  accounted 
to  be  of  the  greatest"  That  faith  in  Claren- 
don as  a  narrator  of  events,  winch  none  of 
Mr.  Forster's  readers,  be  their  predilections 
what  they  may,  can  possibly  retain,  caused  the 
historians  of  the  last  century,  and  even  of  our 
own  time,  to  be  content  with  the  pittance  of 
information  (and  as  it  now  proves  false  infor- 
mation) that  upon  this  head  Clarendon  thought 
fit  to  give.  Yet,  however  this  attractive  writer 
may  have  misstated  and  understated  the  pur- 
port of  the  Remonstrance  and  of  the  debates 
upon  it,  he  shows  very  clearly  that  he  at  least 
was  not  among  those  who  undervalued  their 
historical  importance.  To  him  it  was  "  that 
dreadful,"  "  that  fatal "  Remonstrance,  which 
"  poisoned  the  heart  of  the  people,"  which  was 
*'  the  first  inlet  to  the  inundations  that  over- 
whelmed "  his  party,  and  "  the  first  visible 
ground  and  foundation  of  that  rage  and  mad- 
ness in  the  people  of  which  they  could  never 


done,  and  what  they  strove  to  do,  for  the  as- 
suring of  tranquillity,  we  find  set  upon  record 
here.  It  is  one  feature  of  Mr.  Forster's  essay 
that  he  gives  in  it  the  living  substance  of  this 
record.  Thought  for  thought  he  repeats  it  in 
a  summary,  and  from  his  watchful  reading  of 
contemporary  journals  he  is  able  in  notes  to 
produce  evidence  of  fact  that  gives  a  living 
power  and  complete  assurance  of  their  truth 
to  the  weighed  words  of  the  Remonstrants. 

To  disinter  a  state  paper  like  this,  to  an- 
alyse, illustrate,  and  confirm  it  all  out  of  the 
mouths  of  faithful  and  impartial  witnesses,  is 
to  add  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  of  history. 
If  it  were  possible  to  recover  not  only  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  patriots,  but  with 
it  the  rejoinders  made  by  the  King's  party  to 
each  point  that  was  advanced,  the  gist  of  all 
that  long  and  violent  debate  through  which 
the  Remonstrance  was  passed  clause  by 
clause,  and  so  to  see  each  point  of  controversy 
in  all  the  aspects  it  had  for  the  men  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  we  should  need  but  a  slight 
exercise  of  fancy  to  convey  us  fairly  back  into 
the  days  before  the  civil  war.  It  happens 
that  this  knowledge  also  we  now  owe  to  the 
research  of  Mr.  Forster,  more  especially  to  his 
research  among  the  blotted  pages  of  the 
journal  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes.  The  notes 
of  the  precise  member  for  Sudbury  remain  to 
us  in  five  manuscript  volumes,  "extending 
from  1640  to  1645,  and  in  which  the  fourth 


since  be  cured."   No  history,  however  rich  in  <  or  fifth  of  those  years  is  found  jumbled  up 


detail,  hitherto  has  given  more  than  six  or  a 
dozen  lines — and  those  imperfect  through  er- 
ror— to  that  solemn  recounting  of  the  griefs 
of  the  people,  of  the  efforts  made  by  patriots 
for  their  removal,  and  of  the  obstacles  opposed 


wRh  the  first,  second,  or  third,  the  one  per- 
haps written  on  the  reverse  of  the  other,  have 
been  thrown  together  and  bound  with  such 
equally  small  regard  to  succinct  arrangement, 
that  the  record  of  the  same  week's  debates 


to  all  such  efforts,  which  was  to  speak  for  the  may  occasionally  have  to  be  sought  through 


great  parliament  of  statesmen  before  all  just 
men  in  England  then  and  evermore.  In  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  the  whole  case  of  the 
people  of  England  was  detailed  in  no  unmeas- 
ured phrase.  Of  every  word  the  import  was 
examined  jealously,  and  the  justice  discussed 
by  men  who,  sometimes  pale  with  fatigue  and 
excitement,  faced  each  other  after  midnight 
with  their  hands  upon  the  scabbards  from 
which  swords  were  ere  long  to  be  drawn.  It 
is  marvellous  that  any  paper  of  such  moment 
should  for  two  centuries  have  been  passed 
over  by  historians.  All  that  was  suffered,  all 
that  was  bitterly  discussed  by  Englishmen 
who  were  upon  the  brink  of  civil  war  ;  their 
provocation  and  their  patience,  what  they  had 


more  than  one  or  even  two  volumes."  Yet  it 
is  precisely  in  the  less  legible  scraps,  the  rec- 
ords blotted  down  amidst  the  very  stir  of  the 
events  he  was  recording,  that  the  vital  parts 
of  D'Ewes 's  journal  have  been  found.  The 
author  of  these  Essays  is  the  first  historian 
by  whom  they  have  been  fully  deciphered,  and 
who  now  at  last  enables  us  through  them  to 
sit  as  it  were  in  the  reporter's  gallery,  looking 
and  listening  to  the  grave  men  in  steeple 
hats,  who  try  in  the  Long  Parliament  the 
gravest  issue  that  can  be  presented  for  a  na- 
tion to  determine. 

Collation  of  the  D'Ewes  MS.  with  the  pub- 
lished Yerney  papers,  and  a  shrewder  use 
than  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  important 
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letters  of  Secretary  Nicholas,  together  with 
these,  of  course,  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  itself,  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  essay  now  under  discussion. 
Everywhere  it  is  strengthened  and  enriched 
with  pertinent  details  drawn  from  a  wide  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  quantity  of  historical  information  pul>- 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  this  essay  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  very  various  in  kind.  We 
have  the  right  version  of  the  story  of  the  at- 
tempt on  Pym's  life  by  a  poisoned  rag  sent  in 
a  letter.  We  arc  taught  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  persons  who  hitherto  have  been  in- 
variably described  as  one,  the  Strode  of  the 
Parliaments  of  James  and  the  early  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles,  and  the  Strode  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  a  young  and  frank  speaker,  who 
deserved  consideration  for  his  zeal.  We  have 
the  precise  cause  of  offence  for  which  Waller 
was  compelled  on  one  November  evening  pub- 
licly to  ask  pardon  of  the  house  and  Mr.  Pym. 
We  have  correction  of  the  extraordinary  mis- 
statements of  Clarendon  as  to  the  Militia 
Bill  which  have  confused  and  misled  every 
historian.  We  have  new  matter  contributed, 
sometimes  on  vital  points,  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  character  of  Hampden. 
We  have  interesting  and  amusing  notices  of 
the  first  age  of  parliamentary  reporting,  when 
now  and  then  poor  clergymen  manufactured 
statesmen's  speeches  for  the  booksellers  at 
half-a-crown  a-piece,  and  it  was  hardly  thought 
less  scandalous  to  issue  to  the  public  more  au- 
thentic matter.  We  have  notes  of  the  origin 
and  of  the  first  character  of  many  parliament- 
ary usages  and  precedents.  We  might  pro- 
long this  list  almost  indefinitely.  The  whole 
analysis  of  the  remonstrance  and  the  graphic 
reproduction,  not  of  the  debates  only,  but  of 
the  scene  of  debate,  of  the  characters  and 
persons  of  the  leading  speakers,  about  whom 
we  even  learn  where  were  the  seats  they  oc- 
cupied ;  all  this  is  new  and  so  completely  new 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  comprise 
within  a  paragraph  a  catalogue  of  doubts  that 
are  in  the  course  of  it  finally  resolved.  To 
one  more  question — and  that  a  most  important 
one — now  for  the  first  time  decided, — we  may, 
however,  cite  the  final  answer.  D'Ewcs's 
notes  prove  that  on  the  way  of  proceeding  by 
Impeachment  or  Bill  of  Attainder  against 
Strafford  there  never  was  difference  of  opinion 
between  Pym  and  Hampden.   Both  took  the 


moderate  and  wise  course,  yet  upon  this 
ground,  because  the  truth  has  not  been  known, 
stand  has  been  taken  for  depreciation  of  the 
character  of  one  of  them.  Both  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  not  be- 
cause'they  doubted,  but  because  they  believed 
the  proofs  of  guilt  to  be  sufficient.  We  may 
again  refer  also  to  another  great  doubt  that  is 
set  at  rest.  No  doubt  remains  of  the  bad 
faith  of  Clarendon  as  a  narrator  of  the  acts 
of  his  antagonists.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  left  as  to  the  Rpirit  and  effect  of  the 
Great  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  people 
by  the  champions  of  their  civil  liberty.  Thus 
Mr.  Forster  now  sets  it  in  its  own  place  in  the 
story  of  our  country : 

"  Parliament  has  no  such  recruiting-ser- 
geant through  the  after  years  of  civil  war. 
It  might  have  fallen,  indeed,  comparatively 
without  effect,  if  Charles  I.  had  been  able  at 
any  time  to  accept  honestly  the  consequences 
of  his  own  acts ;  but  its  authors  knew  that 
this  was  not  in  his  nature,  and  if  we  would 
condemn  in  that  respect  their  policy,  we  must 
have  satisfied  ourselves,  that,  with  a  man  so 
essentially  and  deliberately  false  as  the  King 
was  to  all  the  engagements  made  with  him, 
it  was  in  any  manner  possible,  without  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  as  a  part  of  the  State, 
to  bring  about  a  lasting  adjustment  of  right 
relations  between  the  Commons  and  the 
Crown.  The  Remonstrance  constituted  that 
appeal ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  claims  which 
in  my  judgment  it  possesses  to  the  attention 
and  respect  of  all  students  of  history,  is  the 
proof  which  it  affords  that  English  puritanism 
had  in  itself  no  necessary  antagonism  to 
English  institutions  and  government  The 
ancient  limited  monarchy,  and  a  reformed 
church  establishment,  would  have  satisfied  its 
authors.  They  were  devout,  religious  men, 
who  claimed  free  exercise  for  their  .  eligion ; 
but  inseparable  from  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ation, and  its  overthrow  of  Roman  Catholic 
bondage,  to  whose  immediate  inspiration  they 
owed  their  greatness,  was  the  passion  for 
civil  freedom  no  less  than  for  religious  liberty. 
The  writers  who  would  separate  the  religious 
from  the  political  movement  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  so  strive  to  underrate 
the  earnestness  of  the  effort  it  included  for 
political  as  well  as  religious  emancipation, 
nave  their  answer  in  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
Liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  has  its 
leading  place  therein,  but  only  as  the  very 
basis  ana  condition  of  such  other  claims,  con- 
stituting civil  government,  as  the  right  not  to 
be  taxed  without  consent,  the  right  to  enjov- 
ment  of  what  is  lawfully  possessed,  the  right 
to  petition,  the  right  to  choose  representatives, 
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the  right  of  those  representatives  to  freedom 
of  debate,  the  right  to  pure  administration  of 
justice,  the  right  to  individual  freedom  under 
protection  of  the  laws.  ' 

u  Of  the  men  by  whom  these  great  rights 
were  so  asserted  in  the  old  English  house  of 
legislature,  and  to  whose  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices in  the  Long  Parliament,  their  ultimate 
though  less  complete  acceptance  by  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  is  due,  perhaps  a  nearer 
view  is  afforded  in  this  Essay  than  hitherto 
has  benn  attainable  in  any  printed  record.  It 
might  indeed  have  been  too  near  if  the  men 
had  been  less  great.  But  they  do  not  suffer 
by  that  closer  inspection.  Their  greatness, 
too,  is  assumed  so  easily  and  so  naturally  ex- 
erted, as  to  raise  no  feeling  of  surprise  but 
that  in  an  age  which  produced  them  such  a 
tyranny  should  have  been  possible.  To  find 
in  the  party  struggles  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  a  full  and  perfect  anticipation  of  parlia- 
mentary conflicts  of  more  modern  davs,  may 
probably  surprise  not  a  few ;  but  still  more 
startling  is  it  to  reflect  that  during  the  whole 
fifteen  years  described  in  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance, while  England  lay  gagged,  im- 
prisoned, mutilated,  and  plundered,  under 
the  most  vexatious  and  intolerable  tyranny 
that  ever  tortured  body  and  soul  at  once,  she 
yet  contained  these  men.  But  they  had  pro- 
foundly studied  her  history ;  and  they  had 
an  immovable  faith  that  her  civil  constitution, 
outraged  as  it  was,  yet  held  within  itself  the 
sufficing  means  of  recovery  and  retribution. 
Nor,  happily  for  us,  did  they  quite  lose  this 
patient  belief,  until  the  sword  was  actually 
drawn ;  and  hence  it  was  that  all  the  old 
laws  and  usages  of  the  land,  all  the  old  ways 
and  precedents  of  parliament,  all  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  rights  of  the  three  estates, 


successively  drawn  forth  from  their  resting- 
place  in  records,  charters,  old  books,  and 
parchment  rolls,  were  appealed  to  on  either 
side,  were  claimed  by  both  sides,  were  tried, 
tested,  and  made  familiar  to  all,  in  such  de- 
bates and  conflicts  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  these  pages  have  described.  It  was  for 
later  generations  to  enjoy  what  thus  was 
toiled  for  so  gallantly,  and  only  with  infinite 
suffering,  and  terrible  drawbacks,  won  at 
last  But  the  leaders  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment have  had  their  reward  in  the  remem- 
brance and  gratitude  of  their  descendants; 
and  it  will  bode  ill  to  the  free  institutions  of 
England  when  honor  ceases  to  be  paid  to 
the  men  whom  Bishop  Warburton  truly  char- 
acterized as  the  band  of  greatest  geniuses  for 
government  that  the  world  ever  saw  leagued 
together  in  one  common  cause." 

Hitherto  it  has  been  as  a  biographer  that 
Mr.  Forster  has  been  known  among  writers 
on  the  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
the  second  of  these  volumes  the  essayist  is 
still  biographer ;  but  in  the  volume  to  which 
we  have  this  week  confined  ourselves  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  how  entirely  the  biog- 
rapher is  lost  in  the  historian.  The  thing 
studied  is  no  longer  the  life  of  a  man,  but 
has  become  the  life  and  progress  of  a  nation. 
For  him  it  is  the  nation's  life ;  he  lives  with 
it,  thinks  with  it,  feels  with  it,  and  Speaks 
with  its  own  voice ;  he  does  not  write  an  an- 
tiquarian exercitation  on  it.  The  more  he 
learns  of  it,  the  more  he  comprehends  its 
character,  the  livelier  is  the  impression  he 
receives,  and  therefore  the  more  vigorous  and 
perfect  the  conception  he  can  give. 


A  NEW  CYROPjEDIA. 

FROM  SPIRITUAL  MEDIA. 

Hk,  who  or.  Persia's  throne, 

Asia  as  King  did  own  ; 

He,  who  when  flames  were  rife, 

Croesus  restored  to  life  : 

No  moro  we  celebrate 

As  Cyrus  the  Great ! 

But  he,  whose  nndaunted  hope, 
Unflinchingly  did  cope 
With  terrors  of  tho  deep, 
Where  Leviathans  sweep ; 

He,  whose  persistent  will 
llutli  brought  electric  thrill 
To  tho  enlightened  world, 
And  war's  dread  banners  furled  : 


To  him  we  proudly  yield 
The  honors  of  tho  "  Field ;  " 
Him,  History  shall  rate, 
Henceforth,  Cyrus  tho  Great! 

—New  York  Evening  Post. 


Youwo  America. — The  editor  of  The  Friend, 
published  in  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  says, 
"A  littlo  curly-headed  lad,  less  than  four  years 
old,  wandered  near  tho  door  of  our  sanctum  re- 
cently, when  wo  took  occasion  to  ask  his  name. 
It  having  been  correctly  given,  we  asked, 1  Where 
were  you  born  ? '  Ho  replied,  '  On  board  the 
American  ship  Montreal,  under  tho  American 
flag.*  " 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 

QUAKERS.* 
This  is  certainly  the  most  novel-loving  age 
that  has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  We 
had  supposed  that  long  ago  every  Bubject 
had  found  its  novel,  but  Mrs.  Ellis  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  a  new  experience  on  the 
subject.   A  Quaker  novel  is  a  sort  of  por- 
tent.   AVe  should  have  supposed  that  a  Qua- 
ker prizefight  would  hardly  have  been  a 
greater  anomaly.    Such,  however,  is  appar- 
ently the  nature  of  Friends  by  their  oicn 
Fireside.     Whether  the  authoress  is  still 
technically  a  Quaker  we  do  not  know  j  but 
she  certainly  writes  under  the  strongest  bias 
in  favor  of  their  principles  and  some  of  their 
practices,  though  she  appears  in  the  most 
friendly  and  sympathetic  manner  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  weak  as  well  aa  a 
strong  side  to  them.   The  book  is  in  iuelf 
of  very  slight  importance,  and  it  neither  has 
nor  claims  any  particular  literary  merit.  It 
is  a  very  thin  and  ill-connected  story  about 
one  Jacob  Lair  and  his  family.    He  has  a 
son  who  rebels  against  the  strict  principles  of 
the  sect,  in  which  almost  all  the  good  char- 
acters of  the  book  sympathize  with  him. 
The  youth  gets,  however,  into  bad  company, 
takes  to  drinking,  and  dies  in  a  pathetic  man- 
ner, being  first  made  the  subject  of  a  death- 
bed conversion.    Of  his  two  sisters,  one  is  a 
most  devoted  Quakeress,  embodying  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  denomination.    She  is  a 
very  charming  young  lady,  but  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  love  with  the  villain  of  the 
book,  an  accomplished  hypocrite,  who  takes 
to  swindling  and  has  to  run  away  from  the 
police.    The  other  sister,  who  is  pretty,  live- 
ly, and  has  a  somewhat  worldly  tendency, 
undergoes  a  degree  of  courting  which  is  not 
very  common  in  worldly  families.   A  rigid 
but  amiable  Friend  makes  love  to  her,  not 
unsuccessfully,  in  a  one-horse  chaise.  They 
quarrel,  and  she  falls  in  love,  without  being 
asked,  with  an  interesting  foreigner,  who 
breaks  his  arm  in  the  road  near  her  aunt's 
house,  and  is  kept  there  during  his  cure. 
The  first  lover  then  comes  back,  and  they 
make  matters  up ;  but  in  the  interval  she  has 
a  highly  spiritual  flirtation  with  a  clerk  of 
her  father's,  who  mixes  up  in  the  odaest  way 
an  intense  yet  liberal  Quakerism  with  an  ad- 

*  Friends  at  thrir  otm  Firtsidt ;  or  Pictures  of 
the  PritYite  Life  of  the  People  called  Quaken.  Bv 
Mrs.  Elite,  Author  of  "  The  Women  of  England,5' 
&c.  2  Vols.   London:  Bentley.  1868. 


QUAKERS. 

miration  for  that  most  dismal  of  all 
the  sentimental  parts  of  Lord  Byron.  If  it 
is  a  fair  picture  of  Friends  at  their  own  fire- 
aide  to  represent  a  young  lady  as  having  three 
lovers  at  once,  for  each  of  whom  she  finds 
abundant  occupation  and  no  little  sympathy, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  young  Quakers  of 
the  last  generation  were  at  once  ungrateful 
and  blind  to  their  privileges,  if,  as  Mrs.  Ellia 
tells  us,  their  favorite  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  strictness  of  the  Society's  rules.  We 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  guess 
a  priori  that  a  body  which  laid  so  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  repressing  every 
kind  oP  outward  manifestation  of  feeling 
would  naturally  intensify  the  feelings  which 
it  tried  to  combat;  and  Mrs.  Ellis's  book 
supplies  very  curious,  because  it  is  obviously 
unconscious,  evidence  not  only  of  the  truth 
of  this  conjecture,  but  of  the  great  extent  to 
which  it  must  be  applied  beforp  its  truth  can 
be  at  all  appreciated. 

The  book  sets  out  with  a  sort  of  mild  pro- 
test against  the  obvious  follies  of  Quakerism ; 
but  as  it  goes  on,  the  authoress  gradually  re- 
lents, and  seems  at  last  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine that  peculiarities  of  dress  and  language 
ought-  to  be  patiently  endured  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  in  consideration  of  the 
value  of  the  principles  which  it  embodies. 
Upon  this  we  need  not  dwell.  The  subject 
is  sufficiently  well-known  to  every  one  who 
feels  any  curiosity  about  it.  The  real  pecu- 
liarity of  Mrs.  Ellis's  book  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  what  it  teaches  specifically,  but  in  its 
general  tone.  Every  character  introduced, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  remarkable 
principally  for  a  certain  energy  and  vivacity 
which  take  very  different  forms,  but  which 
are  always  to  be  found  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other. It  would  seem  as  if  the  constant  habit 
of  minute  self-command,  the  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  the  punctual 
discharge  of  common  duties  and  occupations, 
had  a  specific  tendency  to  develope  whatever 
capacity  for  energetic  action  or  feeling  the 
character  may  possess.  Many  sufficiently 
notorious  facta  exist  which  supply  strong  evi- 
dence that  this  view  is  correct,  and  that  the 
Quakers  are,  in  point  of  fact,  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  the  very  qualities  in 
which  most  people  would  probably  at  first 
sight  expect  them  to  be  deficient  A  sect  of 
which  the  cardinal  doctrine  is,  that  the  Inner 
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Light  is  the  only  infallible  guide  for  human 
action — which  looka  upon  every  outward  and 
visible  institution  as  carnal  and  unprofitable 
— which  considers  war  as  distinctly  unlawful, 
and  has  so  strong  a  dislike  to  the  employ- 
ment of  physical  force  in  any  form,  that  its 
members  shrink  from  putting  the  law  in  mo- 
tion, either  in  civil  or  criminal  affairs— might 
well  be  expected  to  consist  of  a  set  of  gentle 
enthusiasts  retiring  from  the  real  business  of 
life,  and  given  up  to  a  sort  of  semi-monastic 
dreams  and  testacies.  When,  however,  we 
look  at  the  facts,  we  find  that  the  very  re- 
verse is  the  truth.  The  Quakers,  as  a  body, 
are  almost  aa  rich  as  the  Jews.  They  are 
almost  always  employed  in  commercial  af- 
fairs, and  generally  speaking  with  signal  suc- 
cess. They  are  the  keenest  and  most  success- 
ful of  bankers  and  brewers.  Indeed,  they 
succeed  as  men  of  business  much  as  the  Pu- 
ritans succeeded  as  soldiers.  A  carnal  bill- 
discounter  has  no  more  chance  against  a 
Friend  in  the  same  way  of  business  than 
Prince  Rupert's  dragoons  had  against  Crom- 
well's Ironsides.  In  ordinary'  cases,  no  doubt 
this  apparent  contradiction  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  accounted  for  by  the  obvious  consider- 
ation that  the  mere  fact  of  forming  part  of  a 
small  and  very  exclusive  society  is  an  advan- 
tage in  commercial  matters.  It  is  like  being 
a  member  of  a  close  corporation.  It  is  also 
plain  enough  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
never  imbibe  very  deeply  the  principles  of 
the  creed  which  they  profess,  and  that  if  the 
conventional  rules  which  it  brings  to  bear 
ujx)n  them  repress  their  energies  in  every 
direction  but  one,  they  will  in  that  one  direc- 
tion break  out  with  redoubled  force. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not  ex- 
plain the  fact,  that  the  general  tendency  of  a 
whole  religious  community  is  what  we  have 
described.  A  large  proportion  of  Quakers 
must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  body ;  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  in  all  religious  communities 
the  sincere  believers  give  the  key-note  upon 
which  the  tone  of  the  body,  considered  as  a 
whole,  ultimately  depends.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that  there  must  be  a  real  connexion 
between  the  energy— and  especially  *be  so- 
cial and  commercial  energy — which,  in  point 
of  fact,  characterizes  the  Quakers  and  their 


leading  doctrines;  and,  upon  consideration, 
we  think  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the  fact. 
It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  every  system 
of  religious  belief  which  divides  life  sharply 
into  two  halves,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular, 
to  incline  those  who  adopt  it  to  introduce  a 
methodical  strictness  into  the  inferior  sphere. 
It  is  at  once  a  point  of  honor  and  a  point  of 
duty  to  a  person  who  lives  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  to  observe  the  usages  of  the  world  of 
which  he  is  a  member  in  common  with  other 
men  with  a  certain  exactness.  Though  he 
may  look  with  some  contempt  upon  the  com- 
mon life  of  all  men,  he  will  recognise  the 
fact  that  he  has  certain  duties  in  relation  to 
it,  and  will  make  a  great  point  of  discharg- 
ing them.  Industry  and  honesty,  being  rec- 
ognised and  practised  as  duties,  lead  to 
wealth ;  and  by  degrees  the  inner  light  to 
which  at  first  these  virtues  were  merely  hum- 
ble though  indispensable  adjuncts,  becomes 
more  and  more  exceptional  and  transitory. 
The  morality  remains,  and  brings  in  its  train 
riches,  and  often  harshness  and  worldliness 
far  harder  than  those  of  ordinary  men  of  the 
world,  because  those  who  indulge  them  al- 
ways reflect  that  if  it  would  but  shine  (as  it 
possibly  may),  there  is  always  the  inner  light 
to  fall  back  upon.  This  is  the  history,  not 
of  the  Quakers  alone,  though  they  display  it 
most  strongly  on  account  of  the  close  super- 
vision which  their  organization  enables  them 
to  exert  over  each  other.  It  is  also  the  his- 
tory of  all  religious  parties  and  bodies  which 
share  their  habit  of  splitting  the  world  into 
halves.  "Wesley  used  to  say  that  one  of  his 
chief  difficulties  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  bound  to  preach  industry  and  honesty, 
and  that  he  found  that  if  his  disciples  prac- 
tised his  doctrine,  they  always  became  rich, 
which  destroyed  the  purity  of  their  faith. 
The  fact  that  forms  of  faith  like  these  are 
closely  connected  with  national  prosperity, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it  when  they  have  produced 
it,  are  deeply  and  equally  instructive.  They 
are  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  no  reli- 
gion can  really  discharge  its  functions  which, 
does  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  and  point  out  the  links  by  which 
goodness  and  prosperity — the  most  common 
actions  of  life  and  the  highest  aspirations  of 
piety— are  vitally  and  indissolubly  connected. 
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From  The  Athenoeam. 

It  is  impossible  in  over-wrought  and  over- 
written days  like  these  to  say  confidently  what 
will  and  what  will  not  gain  acceptance  for  any 
given  book.  The  matter  may  not  be  new 
enough, — it  may  be  too  new.  We  shall  Bee 
ere  long  whether  the  curiosities  of  China 
brought  to  the  Egyption  Hall  by  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  will  be  as  acceptable  to  John  and  Mrs. 
Bull  as  the  sights  and  sounds  of  those  every- 
day girls,  the  Mis*  Simmonses,  lisping  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  To  ourselves,  every  life 
is  interesting  which  is  really  pictured.  A 
Mormon  novel,  supposing  it  fairly  executed 
would  be  as  great  a  curiosity  as  "  The  Ini- 
tials";—and  Shanghai  and  Singapore  have 
no  mysteries  more  remote  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  average  inhabitants  of  England, 
than  those  represented  by  the  poke  bonnets 
and  the  broad  brims  that  may  be  seen  (some 
years  ago  they  were  more  numerous  than 
now)  creeping  to  and  fro  in  the  midst  of  the 
vain  crowds  of  the  World's  people, u  coveting  " 
(as  the  Quaker  poetess  put  it)  "  no  great  ob- 
servation."— The  humors,  however,  of  this 
singular  body  of  religionists  have  attracted 
rather  than  repelled  some  of  England's  least 
sectarian  humorists.  Charles  Lamb  loved  to 
watch  their  doings  :  Hood's  Ruth  Mumford 
is  as  veritable  a  Quakeress  in  her  ways  and 
sayings  and  reserves  as  if  Hood  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  "Book  of  Extracts." 
Some  few  years  since,  the  coarse  and  unfair 
portraitures  by  Mrs.  Greer  excited  a  certain 
attention.  People  were  glad  to  laugh  at  the 
slyness  of  her  Rachels  and  Tabithas,  and  at 
the  oppressive  greediness  of  Jonathan  and 
Solomon,  and  the  rest  of  the  u  men  friends  " 
who  sit  in  the  high  places  of  **  the  meeting." 
— But,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  only 
half  the  truth  was  told,  and  that  half  was  set 
down  in  malice.  Mrs.  Ellis  has  written  her 
book  in  a  gentler  spirit,  having  the  same  right 
to  speak  to  her  facts  as  her  predecessor, — 
having,  we  believe,  like  Mrs.  Greer,  been  born 
in  a  Society  from  which  she  sepatated  herself. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  her  photograph 
will  prove  as  attractive  to  the  general  public 
as  her  predecessor's  caricature.  We  can 
assert  that  it  is  at  least  far  more  correct 

But,  be  the  ink  black  or  be  it  pale,  the  pic- 
ture represented  is  one  which  will  sadden  all 


who  study  the  influences  of  opinions  on  mor- 
als. It  is  sad  to  see  conscience  made  a  stum- 
bling-block in  place  of  a  staff, — it  is  sad  to 
see  a  code  of  discipline  put  forward  among 
the  devout  and  benevolent  which  can  only  be 
partially  imposed  on,  not  cordially  accepted 
by,  anybody  including  the  enterprising  as 
well  as  the  timid, — original  as  well  as  imita- 
tive beings  !  External  conformity,  inner  du- 
plicity— can  any  disease  of  society,  whether 
as  regards  an  entire  sect  or  its  separate  fami- 
lies, be  more  melancholy  than  this  union? 
Such  inevitable  consequences  of  Quaker  nne 
and  governance— of  a  mystical  and  indistinct 
creed,  and  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  trivial 
observances — are  as  distinctly  set  forth  by 
Mrs.  Ellis  who  writes  in  love,  as  they  were  by 
Mrs.  Greer  who  dipped  her  pen  in  hatred. 
The  new  Quaker  novelist  merely  takes  in  hand 
the  fortunes  of  a  quiet  family  bound  together 
by  strong  natural  affections}  and  shows  how 
the  same  were  traversed  and  destroyed  by 
that  compression,  that  forced  subscription, 
that  substitution  of  letter  for  spirit,  of  super- 
stition for  a  faith  admitting  the  use  of  reason 
—which  ore  the  essence  and  the  cement  of 
Quakerism.  That  essence  is  fast  losing  its 
vitality, — that  cement  is  crumbling  year  by 
year,  for  the  present  at  least  But  as  every 
folly  and  every  fancy  return  in  some  new 
form ;  as  we  are  now  seeing  the  Wizard  and 
the  Seer  of  the  Middle  Ages  calling  up  ghosts 
(after  an  appeal  to  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  Times)  for  the  amusement  of  May  Fair, 
— who  knows  whether  our  grandchildren  may 
not  see  reproductions  of  the  disciples  of 
George  Fox,  who  testified  in  "  steeple-houses  n 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  church-goers  ? — 
who  knows  that  Justice  Shallows  to  come 
will  not  have"  to  provide  prison  clothing  for 
far-away  grandchildren  of  James  Naylor,  who 
will  appear  in  our  highways  as  did  Lady 
Oodiva  in  the  streets  of  Coventry  ?  Mean- 
while, this  book  by  Mrs.  Ellis  may  be  relied 
on  as  a  fait  h fu  1  and  delicate  picture  (one  pass- 
ing dash  of  melo-drama  allowed  for  in  Paul 
Rutherford's  laudanum  bottle).  It  is,  to  our 
thinking,  by  many  degrees  the  best  work 
which  its  writer  has  given  to  the  public,  per- 
haps because  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  she 
seems  to  have  written  with  perfect  control 
over  her  materials. 
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It  is,  we  see,  announced  by  the  public  jour- 
nals that  some  board,  or  meeting,  or  com- 
mittee of  credit  and  renown  among  "  the  peo- 
ple called  Quaker*,"  has  offered  a  prize  for 
the  most  satisfactory  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  numerical  decline  now  and  for 
tome  time  past  observable  in  the  sect.  The 
complaint  is  of  long  standing ;  and,  as  well 
from  patent  facta  as  our  own  less  reliable 
ratiocinations,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say 
no  less  incurable  than  inveterate.  If  we  re- 
gard this  as,  on  the  whole,  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, it  certainly  is  not  from  any  idea 
that  religion  is  likely  to  gain  any  thing  from 
the  extinction  of  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  charitable  of  religious  bodies.  The  de- 
scendants of  those  who  are  now  forsaking  the 
Society  of  Friends  cannot  excel  the  piety  of 
their  forefathers  :  they  will  surpass  our  expec- 
tations if  they  retain  it.  The  gain  is  purely 
negative  :  it  is  a  small  matter  that  a  few  esti- 
mable men  should  discard  certain  external 
religious  badges,  but  a  great  matter  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  maintain 
them  by  intolerance  and  popular  misappre- 
hension. Such  a  moral  compulsion  is,  in  our 
view,  the  real  secret  of  the  prolonged  vitality 
of  Quakerism.  Steadfastness  of  profession 
became  not  merely  a  duty  arising  out  of  con- 
viction, but  a  point  of  honor.  This  it  was 
that  gave  permanence  to  what,  in  its  origin, 
was  a  mere  breath  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  and 
so  doomed  by  its  very  constitution  to  pass 
away.  This  congealed  the  fickle  billow  into 
an  icy  mountain ;  this  made  the  shape  of  a 
hat  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  the  anti-Pris- 
cianic  use  of  pronouns  a  genuine  testimony  to 
the  truth.  Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  the  least 
worldly  of  sects  really  owed  its  continued  ex- 
istence to  that  very  worldly  point  of  honor 
which  its  members  professed  to  regard  as  the 
most  deplorable  of  vanities.  The  world's  dis- 
covery that  Quaker  peculiarities  were  neither 
wrong  nor  ludicrous,  occasioned  the  Quaker's 
own  discovery  that  they  were  neither  honora- 
ble nor  rational.  It  was  the  old  fable  of  the 
contest  between  the  sun  and  the  wind. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  taking  a  narrow 
and  superficial  view  of  Quakerism,  dwelling 
upon  its  unimportant,  external  peculiarities,  to 
the  neglect  of  its  substance  and  essential  idea. 
The  answer  is,  that  every  thing  vitally  dis- 
tinctive of  Quakerism  has  long  ceased  to  be  tion  of  her  birth  for  some  other — probably 
peculiar  to  it.   It  needs  but  a  moderate  ac-  the  Established  Church  j  she  ought,  therefore, 
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quaintance  with  the  schools  of  theology  that 
exert  the  most  marked  influence  on  modern 
thought  to  discover  that  the  much  decried 
doctrine  of  M  the  inward  light "  is  in  one 
shape  or  another  confessed  by  them  all.  One 
man  calls  it  reason  and  another  faith,  another 
intuition,  and  another  communion  with  the 
Divinity;  but  they  all  mean  at  bottom 
much  the  same  thing.  This  being  so,  Quaker- 
ism, as  distinguished  from  other  creeds,  be- 
comes a  mere  bundle  of%oddities,  and  if,  in 
Coleridgean  phrase,  you  "  bark  a  Quaker," 
you  find,  not  indeed  that  he  is  "  a  poor  crea- 
ture," but  that,  according  to  his  notions  of 
church  government  or  exegesis,  he  is  a  liberal 
churchman,  a  Baptist,  or  a  Unitarian.  One 
chance  remains, — cannot  Quakerism  preserve 
its  individuality  by  retaining  its  semi-monastic 
character,  as  "  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world." 
Alas !  the  gales  of  piety  now  blow  in  quite 
a  different  direction  from  that  which  they 
maintained  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  In  that 
licentious  time  religious  men  thought,  and 
thought  justly,  that  the  further  they  could 
keep  apart  from  the  world  the  better  it  would 
be  for  their  religion.  Now  things  are  changed, 
the  profane  world  is  better,  the  religious  world 
worse,  and  men  have  discovered  that  the  sep- 
aration of  human  things  into  sacred  and  pro- 
fane at  all  was  from  the  beginning  a  mis- 
chievous mistake,  founded  on  no  essential 
principle  of  truth  or  reason,  and  leading  to 
the  worst  hypocricy  and  unreality.  Such  is 
now  the  doctrine  of  every  religious  teacher  of 
eminence,  from  the  elder  Newman  to  the 
younger  Newman,  and  thus  placed  between 
two  fires,  an  object  of  attack  to  the  serious  as 
well  as  the  frivolous,  it  is  plain  that  the  strict 
separation  from  the  world  so  long  character- 
istic of  Quakerism  cannot  be  much  longer 
maintained. 

Whether  the  writer  of  the  forthcoming 
prize  essay  will  have  the  candor  to  take  these 
points  into  consideration,  is  more  than  we 
can  say ;  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a 
line  of  argument  would  do  much  towards 
recommending  him  to  his  peculiar  class  of 
readers.  But  it  will  certainly  be  to  his  loss  if 
he  neglects  to  consult  Mrs.  Ellis's  pages.  The 
authoress  has  a  primd  facie  claim  to  be 
heard,  having,  as  we  gather,  been  a  Quakeress 
herself  in  early  life,  but  having  subsequently 
felt  called  upon  to  exchange  the  denomina- 
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to  know  something  both  of  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Quakerism  ;  and  her  revela- 
tions tend  to  confirm  our  previous  impression, 
that  the  sect  is  dying  out,  not  from  any 
sudden  blow  or  weakness  newly  made  palpa- 
ble, but  simply  because  the  cessation  of  irri- 
tating opposition  has  left  it  nothing  to  resist, 
and  the  change  of  religious  sentiment  nothing 
to  uphold.  Nothing  but  external  peculiarity, 
and  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  it  en- 
genders, distinguishes  Mrs.  Ellis's  religious 
characters  from  the  average  Churchman  or 
Protestant  Dissenter ;  and  sensible  people 
will  not  long  remain  separate  from  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  unmeaning  badge. 
The  only  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union 
are  those  of  tradition  and  prejudice — not 
without  weight,  as  Mrs.  Ellis  can  tell  us  : 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  day, 
when  so  many  have  voluntarily  resigned  their 
membership  on  conscientious  and  religious 
grounds,  to  imagine  what  it  was  to  be  dis- 
missed at  the  time  alluded  to ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  the  real  pain,  the  disgrace,  the  family 
affliction,  resulting  from  such  dismissal,  be 
understood  without  some  insight  into  the 
social  clanship  by  which  the  members  of  the 
body  are  bound  together.  Nor  was  it  for- 
merly the  disunion  alone  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  nor  the  rupture  of  old  ties,  with  the 
breaking  up  of  old  habits  and  associations. 
There  was  a  kind  of  isolation  which  those 
who  ventured  upon  this  stej)  were  always 
made  to  feel,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
ignominy  which  it  required  a  strong  motive 
or  a  brave  spirit  to  cnabie*any  one  to  endure. 
Then  there  were  all  the  tender  lamentations 
of  those  who  wept  over  the  lamb  departing 
from  the  fold,  blended  perhaps  with  insinua- 
tions from  other  quarters,  not  the  most  chari- 
table, as  to  the  sincerity  or  correctness  of  the 


motive  for  such  a  step.  So  that  all  these 
influences,  and  many  more  than  can  be  speci- 
fied here,  combined  to  hem  in  the  whole  com- 
munity as  by  one  social  compact,  almost  as 
effectually  as  the  novitiate  is  hemmed  in  with- 
in the  convent  walls." 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  "  clanship  "  is 
but  the  correlative  of  an  estrangement  from 
the  world  certain  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
world  shall  cease  to  give  occasion  for  it. 
Social  rather  than  religious  questions,  form 
the  subject-matter  of  this  book,  which  con- 
tains much  that  is  verv  curious  and  instructive 

# 

in  a  psychological  point  of  view.  The  influ- 
ence of  Quakerism  on  the  young  would  alone 
afford  matter  for  an  essay  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude.  The  authoress  gives  proof  of  a 
fair  insight  into  the  system  she  describes, 
and,  considering  her  position  as  a  convert, 
the  entire  absence  of  acrimony  is  creditable  to 
her  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  As  a 
novel,  this  is  infinitely  superior  to  her  previous 
com  posit  ions,  being,  extraordinary  to  relate, 
neither  prosy,  didactic,  nor  dry.  The  descrip- 
tions are  graphic,  the  characters  well  defined ; 
there  is  a  great  air  of  reality  throughout,  the 
inevitable  morality  is  for  once  in  place,  and 
the  authoress's  honest  desire  to  give  a  correct 
transcript  of  what  she  has  actually  known, 
has  happily  prevailed  over  her  old  propensity 
to  tedious  sentimentalizing.  The  great  draw- 
back is  want  of  power ;  we  are  always  inter- 
ested, never  excited  or  absorbed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  all  the  more  characteristic  of  the  com- 
posed, unimpassioned  sect  which,  with  all  its 
deficiencies,  we  respect  too  highly  to  intend 
any  thing  but  a  compliment  in  styling 
44  Friends  at  their  own  Fireside w  a  very 
Quakerly  novel. 


Heroe  Medusa. — If  on  a  calm  day  a  gauzo 
net  is  passed  gently  through  tho  water,  there 
will  often  be  found  adhering  to  its  sides  sundry 
little  gelatinous  knobs,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
apparently  lifeless.  Now,  if  the  net  be  lowered 
into  a  j;lass  vessel  of  pure  sea  water,  and  slightly 
agitated,  tho  lump  of  jelly  will  be  loosened,  and 
left  in  the  water.  For  a  moment  the  eye  fails 
to  perceive  that  tho  water  has  any  inhabitant  at 
all ;  for  the  bcroc,  as  the  gelatinous  knob  turns 
out  to  be,  is  itself  little  but  sea  water,  but 
may  soon  be  recognized  by  the  flashes  of  lipht 
that  appear  on  its  surface."  It  is  a  creature  that 
cau  hardly  bo  drawn,  for  it  ought  to  have  no 


J  outline,  and  only  to  be  shown  by  tho  brilliancy 
of  its  surface,  which  surpasses  that  of  the  water 

I  around.  Presently,  as  tho  creature  begins  to 
feel  more  at  homo  in  his  new  habitation,  it 
swims  about  with  an  easy  gliding  movement, 
and  an  iridescent  liL'ht  shows  itself  on  one  part 
of  tho  surface.  The  iridescence  continues  to 
increase,  and  at  last  U  seen  to  reside  in  eight 
longitudinal  bands  that  completely  encircle  tho 
animal ;  over  those  bands  the  light  plavs,  and 
at  last  all  the  colors  of  tho  rainbow  nppic  over 
its  surface  with  indescribable  beautv. — Common 
Objects  of  the  Sea  Shore,  In,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 
The  North- West  Passage,  and  the  Plans  for 

the  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin:  a 
Itevietc.    By  John  Brown.  (Stanford.) 

Tins  is  a  premature  and  not  very  accurate 
publication.  For,  while  the  author  states  in 
his  oj*ming  page  that  "  the  Arctic  Circle  is 
again  left  to  its  own  gloom,  silence,  and 
dreary  solitude,"  it  is  well  known  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  Arctic  matters  that  a  gallant 
hand,  headed  by  Capt.  M'Clintock,  are  at  this 
moment  endeavoring  to  wrest  the  secret  of 
the  fate  of  the  Franklin  Expedition  from  the 
icy  seas  of  the  North  Pole. 

It  would,  we  think,  under  these  circum- 
stances, have  been  wise  to  have  delayed  the 
publication  of  any  historical  relation  of  the 
various  searching  Arctic  Expeditions  until 
the  return  of  Lady  Franklin's  private  Expe- 
dition, as  no  publication  on  this  subject  can 
be  regarded  as  complete  without  including  an 
account  of  Capt.  M'Clintock's  proceedings. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Brown  very  accurate,  for  when  he 
states  that  "  not  a  vestige  or  trace  of  the 
Erebus  or  Terror  has  rewarded  the  untiring 
perseverance  of  the  searchers,"  he  apparently 
ignores  the  discover)'  of  the  relics  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition.  But  this  statement  is, 
if  not  contradicted,  at  least  greatly  modified 
in  another  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  book,  when, 
alluding  to  a  piece  of  wood  found  on  the 
shore  of  one  of  the  Finlayson  group  of 
islands,  he  says — "  This  piece  of  wood,  fifty- 
one  inches  long  by  three  inches  and  three 
quarters  broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  was  sent  to  Woolwich  for  examin- 
ation and  report  It  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  winter  hood.  The  Erebus  and 
Terror  had  theirs  not  pannelled,  but  made  of 
three-quarter  inch  board.  All  other  search- 
ing vessels  since  have  had  theirs  framed 
in  pannels  ;  it  is,  therefore,  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  former  ships."  And 
he  further  admits  that  a  piece  of  metal  having 
the  broad  arrow  clearly  defined,  found  at 
Cambridge  Bay,  "  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror." 

Commencing  with  a  sketch  of  the  enter- 
prises of  the  old  worthies  who  battled  with 
thick-ribbed  ice  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies in  their  attempts  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage,  Mr.  Brown  dwells  at  greater 
length  on  the  services  of  modem  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, and  particularly  on  those  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.    The  instructions  given  to  that 
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are  analyzed,  and  the  plans  of  search 
for  his  unfortunate  Expedition  are  discussed 
in  detail.  All  those  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  exploration  of  the  seas  and  hinds 
north  of  Barrow's  Straits,  Mr.  Brown  con- 
ceives to  have  been  so  much  time  and  money 
thrown  away. — 

*  Plainly  to  speak,  we  think  that  all  search 
by  the  north,  whether  by  the  Wellington 
Channel,  or  Jones'  or  Smith's  Sounds,  has 
been  so  much  precious  time  lost,  so  much 
suffering  unnecessarily  inflicted,  and  the  valua- 
ble qualities  for  daring,  endurance,  &c.,of  our 
heroic  officers  and  men  unwisely  trifled  with. 
But  unhappily  this  is  not  the  only  source  for 
deep  regret ;  who  can  say  what  this  sad  hal- 
lucination may  have  led  to  ?  One  dares  not 
contemplate  the  dreadful  results  of  disap- 
pointment, suffering,  and  sorrow,  on  board 
the  doomed  Erebus  and  Terror ! " 

It  is  very  easy  to  write  this  now,  when  facts 
have  come  to  light  which  undoubtedly  point 
to  a  more  southern  area  of  the  Arctic  regions 
than  any  north  of  Barrow's  Straits  as  the 
probable  scene  of  the  mysterious  disaster  of 
the  Franklin  Expedition, — but  with  our  pre- 
vious limited  knowledge,  the  searching  of  the 
channels  north  of  Barrow's  Straits  was  a  wise 
measure,  and  it  must  ever  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  those  seas  and  shores  have  been 
thoroughly  swept. 

Mr.  Brown  attaches  great  weight  to  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  by  Capt.  Fitz- 
james,  written  in  June,  1845,  just  as  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  were  about  entering  Bar- 
row's Straits : — 

"  At  dinner  to-day,  (June  7th,  184.5),  Sir 
John  gave  us  a  pleasant  account  of  his  ex- 
pectations of  being  able  to  get  through  the 
ice  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  his  disbelief 
in  the  idea  that  there  is  an  open  sea  to  the 
northward." 

This  passage  was  first  made  public  in  1852, 
and  Mr.  Brown  observes  :— 

• 

"  We  do  not  quote  the  above  extract  from 
the  '  Nautical  Magazine  '  without  much  aston- 
ment  and  shame,  mingled  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  regret,  that  such  an  imj>ortant 
document  should  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  so  long  in  secret,  unknown  to  the 
world.  Had  this  record  of  the  latest  views 
and  opinions  of  Sir  John  Franklin  been 
made  sooner  known,  what  happy  conse- 
quences might  have  followed!  We  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  predilections  and  in- 
tentions ascribed  to  that  great  and  good  man  ; 
predilections  and  intentions  wholly  adverse  to 
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the  plan  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  his  own  in- 
structions, and  his  own  recorded  opinion  in 
1830,  in  short  the  mania  in  favor  of  the  Wel- 
lington Channel,  and  the  route  by  the  north, 
would  have  Jbeen  denuded  of  its  chief  sup- 
port. It  was  but  bare  justice  to  Franklin's 
name,  when  motives  were  attributed  to  him 
so  contrary  to  his  real  views,  and  opinions, 
that  this  important  letter  should  have  been 


passage,  and  have  subsequently  returned  to 
the  south  by  Peel  Sound.  This  we  know  to 
be  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  eminent  Arc- 
tic officer. 

Remembering  that  all  was  conjecture  at 
the  time,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Brown 
that  the  services  and  labors  of  such  officers  as 
Richards,  Osborn,  M'Clintock,  Mecham,  and 


instantly  made  known  to  the  public  generally,  others  have  been  uselessly  thrown  away.  True, 
and  to  the  Admiralty  particularly.    We  can-  they  di(1  not  find  FrflIlUIin>  or  the  reljcs  of  hU 

not  believe  a  letter  of  Cant.  Fitzjames's,  and  Expedition,-but  their  explorations  have  been 
one  of  such  consequence,  bearing  so  much  on  .  l'culuu,,»  UUL  lutir  **l"orauons  na™  °«;n 
the  direction  for  after  search,  would  have  ofvei7         ™lue>  ™*>  only  in  a  geographical 

point  of  view,  but  because  they  narrow  to  a 
comparatively  very  small  area  the  probable 
locality  of  the  vestiges  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror. 

Mr.  Brown  holds  with  those  who  are  hope- 
ful that  a.  few  of  the  Franklin  party  may  still 


been  unnoticed  there,  but  the  '  talent '  was 
4  hid  in  the  earth?  and  produced  nothing! 
Who  can  say  what  might  not  have  resulted 
by  making  these  views  and  opinions  of 
Franklin  known  ?  how  much  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, suffering  and  distress,  might  have  been 
prevented  at  home,  and  probably  that  terrible 
fate  which  we  have  all  too  much  reason  to 
dread  has  befallen  the  daring  officers  and 
crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  By  its 
early  publication  the  withdrawal  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  searching  squadrons  from  Cape 
Walker  and  the  south-west  to  the  always 
doubtful  Wellington  Channel  and  the  north 
might  have  been  prevented.  On  the  con- 
trary, renewed  effort  would,  we  doubt  not, 
have  been  concentrated  in  and  about  that 
important  space  between  Cape  Walker  and 
Banks'  Land,  to  which  Sir  John  Franklin 
was  so  specially  directed,  and  the  result  might 
have  been  the  restoration  of  our  ill-fated 
countrymen  to  P'ngland  and  their  desolate 
homes.  The  apathy,  supinene&s,  or  igno- 
rance, call  it  which  we  will,  from  whichever 
cause,  is  deeply  and  lastingly  to  be  deplored. 
We  have  always  considered  it  questionable 
whether  Franklin  ever  attempted  the  north- 
ern route ;  and  if  he  did,  we  have  strenuously 
argued,  it  was  not  by  the  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, but  by  one  of  the  western  passages  of 
the  Parry  (/roup,  eastward  of  Melville  Is- 
land :  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  attempted  the  north  at  all ;  and  as  to 
the  Wellington  Channel,  the  evidence,  though 
negative,  was  all  against  it.  But  here  we 
hate  written  proof  that  he  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  northern  route,  but  that  of  America, 
the  direction  of  his  Instructions. " 

Here,  again,  we  think  that  Mr.  Brown  ar- 
gues upon  insufficient  evidence.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  cautious 
man,  and  not  veryJikely  to  hazard  any  opin- 
ion to  his  officers  respecting  his  intentions, 
may  have  seen  Wellington  Channel  as  open 
as  it  was  when  Penny  explored  it,  and  failing 
to  penetrate  westward  through  Parry  Island 
he  may  have  been  induced  to  try  the  northern 


survive : 

"  The  question  now  forces  itself  upon  us, 
Ilave  all  perished  ?  We  are  amongst  those 
who  think  that  some  of  the  young  and  hardy 
may  be  still  alive ;  may  have  received  shelter 
and  become  acclimatized  with  the  wandering 
Esquimaux.  We  do  not  stand  alone  in  this 
opinion ;  there  are  eminent  authorities  who 
still  think  it  possible.  ■  It  is  not  within  the 
power  of  man  to  say  they  are  dead,'  nor  is  '  it 
right  to  do  so.'  A  sufficiency  of  food  is  im- 
perative, but  it  is  not  essential  to  an  English- 
man's existence  that  it  should  be  of  the  same 
description  he  has  at  home ;  the  food  of  the 
Esquimaux  sustains  and  extends  his  life  to  the 
ordinary  period,  equally  with  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean under  more  southern  climates.  By 
all  accounts,  and  a  host  might  be  quoted,  ani- 
mal life,  so  far  from  being  scarce,  is  abundant  | 
but  that  is  only  for  a  season,  and  care  is  re- 
quired in  hoarding  it  up  for  the  winter :  of 
course,  there  are  particular  situations,  soils, 
and  rocks,  that  are  not  favorable  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  there  it  would  be  madness  to  expect 
to  find  the  musk-ox,  deer,  &c  The  sea  and 
the  lakes  afford  their  supply,  and  in  no  stinted 
measure.  Taking,  then,  into  consideration  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  the  want  of  animal 
life  in  these  regions,  we  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  human  life  may  be  sustained  there  by 
adopting  the  cunning  experience  of  the  Es- 
quimaux in  hunting  and  fishing,  aided  by  the 
skill,  and  husbanded  by  the  provident  habits, 
of  the  European.  Small  parlies  are  more 
likely  to  obtain  subsistence  than  large,  yet 
Capt,  Collinson  speaks  of  a  tribe  at  Cambridge 
Bay  as  amounting  to  more  than  200.  One 
opinion  has  been  started,  which,  of  all  others, 
is  the  most  important;  it  has  been  said  an 
Arctic  climate  is  inimical  to  the  European  con- 
stitution :  and  yet,  on  the  first  view,  it  would 
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not  appear  to  be  so ;  considering  the  gener- 
ally robust  health  enjoyed  by  our  Arctic  crews, 
exhausted  often  bv  over-exertion,  exposure, 
and  long  travel.  The  late  Earl  of  Elleamere, 
in  his  anniversary  Address  (1855),  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  quot- 
ing the  veteran*  authority  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Scoresby,  says,  4  One  remark  I  cannot  help 
borrowing  from  him,  that,  putting  out  of  the 
question  the  loss  of  Franklin's  Expedition, 
44  the  rate  of  mortality  on  board  some  fifty-six 
vessels  employed  in  thirty-eight  years,  has 
not  exceeded,  and,  taking  individual  in- 
stances, has  been  far  below,  that  of  seafaring 
men  lying  in  our  own  harbors." '  We  have 
two  remarkable  illustrations  as  to  the  effects 
of  food  in  the  late  expeditions.  Capts.  Kel- 
lett  and  Collinson,  under  generous  and  suffi- 
cient diet,  brought  their  crews  home  in  excel- 
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lent  health,  while  Cant.  Sir  R.  M'Clure  and 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Kane,  from  the  inability 
to  allow  sufficient  nourishing  food,  their  men 
became  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  scurvy  and  other  diseases.  It 
seems  active,  cheerful  employment  is  preserva- 
tive of  health,  even  at  a  low  temperature,  while 
indolent  habits  and  despondent  feelings  induce 
disease." 

As  a  risume  of  the  various  Expeditions 
sent  out  in  search  of  Franklin,  this  publica- 
tion is  undoubtedly  of  value  ;  but  its  interest 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  had  Mr. 
Brown  withheld  his  book  until  the  return  of 
Capt.  M'Clintock,  by  whose  labors  we  sin- 
cerely trust  the  great  Arctic  mystery  will  be 
cleared  up. 


THE  WAY  TO  MAKE  POETRY. 

A  humorous  writer  in  the  Yonkcrs  Examiner, 
Mr.  T.  Spoon,  publishes  the  subjoined  rules  for 
the  composition  of  poetry,  with  an  examplo  of 
their  appliciition  : —  • 

44  1st.  Select  your  metre.  This  may  be  any 
thing  you  choose,  except  hexameter.  You 
would  do  well  to  leave  that  stumbling  cadence 
to  Longfellow  and  Charles  Kingslcy. 

"  2d.  Determine  whether  your  bnes  shall  be 
blank  verse  or  rhymed.  The  fact  that  John 
Milton  got  only  $50  for  several  thousand  lines 
of  very  respectable  blank  verse  called  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  may  assist  your  choice  in  this  respect. 

"  3d.  Select  your  subject.  This  may  be  seri- 
ous or  comic.  Serious  poetry  will  endear  you 
to  the  younger  portion  of  the  girls  :  comic  poe- 
try will  cause  you  to  be  considered  a  desirable 
person  for  pic  nics  and  evening  sociables.  Either 
is  therefore  desirable. 

"  4th.  By  all  means  have  your  verses  end 
with  a  fine  moral  sentiment,  so  that  the  reader 
may  esteem  himself  a  very  good  person  be- 
cause he  repeats  and  assents  to  your  morali- 
ties." 

As  an  instance  of  the  application  of  these 
verses,  the  writer  offers  a  versified  epitaph  on  an 
old  horse,  Charlev,  written  during  a  steamboat 
sail  from  Fort  Washington  to  New  York  City  : 

44  Poor  Charley  1 "  says  the  writer,  "  like  Pla- 
to, his  bones  grew  dry  when  ho  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  and  attempting  one  day  to  kick 
up  his  heels  like  a  colt,  ho  broke  one  of  his 
legs.  He  could  not  commit  suicide,  as  the 
great  philosopher  did  after  ho  broke  his  finger, 
and  so  one  of  the  farmers  shot  Charley  as 
mildly  as  possible." 

Here  lies  a  faithful  steed, 
A  staunch  uncompromising  "  silver  grey," 
Who  ran  the  race  of  life  with  sprightly  speed, 

Yet  never  ran — away. 


Wild  oats  he  never  sowed, 
Yet  masticated  tame  ones  with  much  zest; 
Cheerful  he  bore  each  light  allotted  load, 

As  cheerfully  took  rest. 

Bright  were  his  eyes,  yet  soft, 
And  in  the  main  his  tail  was  white  and  flowing, 
And  though  ho  never  sketched  a  single  draught, 

He  showed  great  taste  for  drawing. 

Lithe  were  his  limbs  and  clean, 
Fitted  alike  for  buggv  or  for  dray, 
And  like  Napoleon  tfio  Great,  I  ween, 

He  had  a  martial  neigh. 

Oft  have  I  watched  him  grace 
His  favorite  stall,  well  littered,  warm  and  fair, 
With  such  contentment  shining  from  his  face 

And  such  a  stable  air. 

With  here  and  there  a  speck 
Of  roan  diversifying  his  broad  back, 
And  martvr-liko,  a  halter  round  his  neek, 

Which  bound  him  to  the  rack. 

Mors  omnibus !  at  length 
The  hey  day  of  his  life  was  damped  by  death, 
So  summoning  all  his  late  remaining  strength. 

He  drew— his  final  breath. 

Jew  Genius  for  Music. — Who  composed 
//  Darbiere  f  Rossini— a  Jew  !  Who  is  there 
that  admires  not  the  heart-stirring  music  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  Pronlutc  ?  The  composer  is 
Meyerbeer — a  Jew.  Who  has  not  been  spell- 
bound by  Die  Judin  ?  by  Halovy— a  Jew  ?  Who 
has  not  been  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  fic- 
tions of  lyric  poetry,  and  charmed  with  the 
graceful  melodies,  so  to  speak,  of  one  of  Israel's 
sweetest  singers,  Heine — a  Jew  !  Who  has  not 
listened  with  breathless  eestacy  to  the  music  of 
the  Midsummer  Sight's  iJiram,  Elijah,  Paul,  and 
Stephen  !  Do  you  ask  who  created  those  won- 
drous harmonies  ?  Felix  Mendclsshon  Barthol- 
dy— who  also  was  a  Jew  \—Dentiy's  Miscellany. 
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THE  LADY'S  DREAM. 

I  stood  one  eve  within  a  forest's  shade, 

I  saw  the  sunlight  flow, 
Flickering  and  dancing  down  the  pillar'd  glade, 
A  golden  shadow  that  with  shadows  play'd, 

On  a  green  floor  below. 

I  saw  the  soft  blue  sky  through  latticed  trees, 

Soft  sky  and  tender  cloud  ; 
I  saw  the' branches  tremble  to  the  breeze, — 
Saw,  as  they  trembled,  still  and  far  off  leas, 

To  holy  musings  vow'd. 

The  sweetness  and  the  quiet  of  the  place 

Deep  through  my  soul  had  gone, 
Till  in  some  world  not  ours,  I  seem'd  to  traco 
The  skim  of  parting  glory,  and  the  face 

Of  glory  coming  on. 

Ah  me  !  I  said,  how  beautiful  and  glad 

This  sylvan  realm  might  be, 
Peopled  with  shape*  too  holy  to  be  sad; 
Shapes  lovely  as  the  fabled  foreworld  had 
hen  fancy  yet  was  free. 

Some  pastoral  quaint  of  ancient  Greece  were  fit 

To  bo  enacted  here  ; 
Or  haply  here  the  fairy  court  might  sit, 
Or  fairy  children  flowery  garlands  knit, 

To  lead  the  silk-neck'd  steer. 

Or  yet  more  fit,  amid  a  scene  so  calm, 

Might  dcep-wing'd  angels  stand, 
Or  dance,  as  in  great  Milton's  lofty  psalm, 
Face  fronting  face,  and  palm  enfolding  palm, 

A  holy,  happy  band. 

So  mused  I,  in  that  sacred  forest  shade, 

When  suddenly  I  heard 
Low  voices  murmuring  down  tho  pillar'd  glade, 
While,  mix'd  with  song,  soft  music  round  mo 
play'd 

Till  flowers  and  leaves  were  stirr'd. 

See,  through  the  boughs  that  part  on  every  side, 

What  children  come  this  way  ! 
Sec,  how  the  forest  opens  far  and  wide, 
For  entrance  to  the  joyous  shapes  that  glide 

Into  its  emerald  day  ! 

Ah  sec,  what  pictures  hang  upon  tho  air, 

Making  the  sunset  dim  ! 
Full  eyes,  all  loaded  with  dark  light  arc  there, 
That  gleam  mysterious  under  golden  hair, 

Round  cheek  and  rosy  limb. 

Ah,  happy  steer !  by  gentle  children  led, 

And  wrcath'd  with  flowry  chain ; 
Slant  ever  thus  thy  proud  and  graceful  head, 
And  bear  us  to  some  Eden,  long  long  fled, 

Or  bring  it  back  again. 

O  wonder  not,  though  heaven  should  open  wide, 

And  o'er  its  flaming  wall 
A  winged  messenger  should  downward  glide,—- 
Angels  with  children,  angels,  too,  abide, 

Or  come  when  children  call. 


Pass  on,  O  dream  of  antique  truth  and  love ! 

Fade,'  cherub,  with  thy  flowers  ! 
Pass  on,  O  gracious  creatures,  as  ye  move ! 
Fair  bovs  with  garlands,  sing  of  worlds  above, 

And  bring  them  down  to  ours. 

Pass  on,  pass  on,  with  merry  shout  and  play  ! 

Pass  on  with  flute  and  reed  ! 
Through  the  long  forest  aisles  ye  fade  away, 
Sweet  sounds,  sweet  shapes,  ye  fade  with  fading 
day, 

And  leave  us  poor  indeed. 

— Household  Words. 


THE  PATH  THROUGH  THE  CORN. 

Wavy  and  bright  in  the  summer  air — 
Like  a  quiet  sea  when  the  wind  blows  fair, 
And  its  roughest  breath  1ms  scarcely  curled 
The  green  highway  to  an  unknown  world — 
Soft  whispers  passing  from  shore  to  shore, 
Like  a  heart  content — yet  desiring  more ; 
Who  feels  forlorn, 

Wandering  thus  on  the  path  through  the  corn  ? 

A  short  space  since,  and  the  dead  leaves  lay 
Corrupting  under  tho  hedgerow  gray ; 
Nor  hum  of  insect,  nor  voice  of  bird 
O'er  tho  desolate  field  was  ever  heard ; 
Only  at  eve  the  pallid  snow 
Blushed  rose-red  in  the  red  sun-glow  : 
Till,  one  blest  morn, 
Shot  up  into  life  tho  young  green  corn. 

Small  and  feeble,  slender  and  pale, 
It  bent  its  head  to  tho  winter  gale, 
Hearkened  the  wren's  soft  note  of  cheer, 
Scarcely  believing  spring  was  near ; 
Saw  chestnuts  bud  out,  and  campions  blow. 
And  daisies  mimic  the  vanished  snow, 
Where  it  was  born, 

On  cither  side  of  the  path  through  the  corn. 

The  corn — the  corn — the  beautiful  corn, 
Rising  wonderful,  morn  by  morn, 
First,  scarce  as  high  as  a  fairy's  wand, 
Then,  just  in  reach  of  a  child's  wee  hand, 
Then  growing,  growing  —  tall,  green,  and 
strong, 

With  tho  voice  of  tho  harvest  in  its  song, 
While  in  fond  scorn 

The  lark  out-carols  tho  murmuring  corn. 

O  Btrange,  sweet  path,  formed  day  by  day, 

How,  when,  and  wherefore — tongue  cannot  say, 

No  more  than  of  life's  strange  paths  we  know 

Whither  they  lead  us,  or  why  we  go, 

Or  whether  our  eyes  shall  ever  sec 

The  wheat  in  the  ear,  or  the  fruit  on  tho  tree. 

Yet — who  is  forlorn  ? 

Heaven,  that  watered  the  furrows,  will  ripen  tho 
corn. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  CLYDE  IN  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN.* 

Mr.  Macdonald  informs  us  that  once  upon 
a  time  an  honest  Paisley  weaver  was  conducted 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  from  which 
a  view  may  be  had  of  the  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Thence  he  beheld,  in 
the  clear  air  of  the  summer  morning,  that  ma- 
jestic extent  of  rugged  peaks,  heathen' slopes, 
rich  woods,  and  ever-moving  waters.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect, 
he  turned  to  his  companion,  and,  struggling 
for  words  to  express  all  he  felt,  exclaimed, 
u  Man,  Jock,  the  works  of  God  are  devilish ! " 
The  man  spoke  in  perfect  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity, lie  knew  that  his  feelings  demanded 
the  very  strongest  word  which  he  could  use ; 
and  there  it  was. 

And  indeed  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  is  not 
equalled  in  Britain,  and  not  surpassed  in  Eu- 
rope. There  are  within  its  limits  granite 
peaks  as  wild  and  stern  as  those  of  Norway, 
and  sheltered  nooks  where  the  climate  is  mild 
as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  figs  ripen 
in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  myrtle  and 
fuchsia  grow  into  trees.  We  are  afraid  to 
say  how  many  scores  of  miles  may  be  meas- 
ured along  its  shores,  if  we  reckon  the  long 
narrow  sca-lochB  which  run  from  it  far  away 
among  the  Argyleshire  hills.  Yet  within  the 
last  twenty  years  that  entire  extent  of  coast 
has  been  fringed  with  the  cottages,  villas,  and 
castles  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
great  city  which  lies,  under  its  canopy  of 
smoke,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  the 
river ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Frith,  formerly 
trodden  only  by  kilted  Highlanders  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  are  now  thronged, 
through  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  by  the 
men  and  women  of  Glasgow.  Yachts  rock  at 
their  buoys  all  along  those  Highland  hills, 
their  flags  showing  strange  against  the  back- 
ground of  purple  heather.  And  hour  by  hour 
throughout  the  day,  tearing  along  at  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  the  long,  low, 
black  steamers  which  have  made  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  what  it  is,  dart  in  and  out  of  the  gullies 
among  the  hills,  leaving  a  cloud  of  smoke  be- 
hind them  that  remains  after  they  are  miles 
away. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  since,  the  shores  of 

*  Daps  at  the  Coast.  A  Series  of  Sketches 
descriptive  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  its  Waterinc- 
plaees,  it>  Scenery,  and  its  Associations.  By  Hugh 
Macdonald.   Glasgow:  Thomas  Murray  and  Son. 
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the  Frith  of  Clyde  were  as  lonely  as  Glencoe. 
Great  ships  from  India  and  America  passed 
up  the  Frith  to  the  port  of  Greenock,  far  out 
from  land  ;  and  the  Highland  wherries,  with 
their  dark-red  sails,  were  the  only  craft  which 
ever  approached  the  shore.  Hut  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1812,  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Glasgow  newspapers  : — 

"  Steam  passage-boat,  the  Comet,  between 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Helensburgh,  for 
passengers  only. 

"  The  subscriber  having,  at  much  expense, 
fitted  up  a  handsome  vessel  to  ply  upon  the 
Kiver  Clyde,  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
to  sail  by  the  power  of  wind,  air,  and  steam, 
he  intends  that  the  vessel  shall  leave  the 
Broomielaw  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays, about  mid-day,  and  to  leave  Greenock 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  in  the 
morning,  to  suit  the  tide.  The  elegance,  com- 
fort, safety,  and  speed  of  this  vessel  require 
only  to  be  proved,  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  public;  and  the  subscriber  is  determined 
to  do  ever)-  thing  in  his  power  to  merit  public 
encouragement.  The  terms  are  for  the  pres- 
ent fixed  at  4*.  for  the  best  cabin,  and  3s.  the 
second  ;  but,  beyond  these  rates,  nothing  is  to 
be  allowed  to  servants,  or  to  any  other  person 
emploved  about  the  vessel. 

"Henry  Bell. 
«  Helensburgh,  5th  August,  1812." 

In  such  terms  was  the  first  steam-vessel  that 
ever  plied  upon  the  Clyde  introduced  to  pub- 
lic notice ;  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Henry 
Bell's  promises  of  speed  were  by  no  means 
carried  out  in  the  performances  of  his  vessel. 
At  the  village  of  Gourock,  on  the  Frith,  Mr. 
Macdonald  met  with  an  aged  man,  of  whom 
he  tells  us: — 

44  He  had  seen  the  first  steamer  that  ever 
ploughed  the  Clyde,  and  iememl>ered  well 
the  excitement  which  its  strange  appearance 
in  the  bay  created  among  the  villagers.  Its 
progress  was  so  slow,  he  said,  that  a  single 
rower  in  a  small  boat  could  easily  have  gone 
round  it.  What  a  contrast  to  the  rapid  mo- 
tions of  the  modern  steamers  !  At  first  the 
very  fly-boats,  those  prodigies  of  tardiness, 
passed  the  strange  creation  with  jeers  and 
laughter.  Improvement  trod  upon  the  heels 
of  improvement,  however,  and  the  laugh  was 
turned  the  other  way.  The  fly-boats  in  the 
race  were  nowhere,  and  their  proprietors  be- 
gan to  fear  that  their  occupation  was  doomed. 
4  Ae  day,'  said  old  John,  •  as  the  Comet  was 
paddlin'  doon  the  water,  she  o'ertook  a  fly 
that  was  taigled  wi'  a  cross  wind.  As  the 
steamer  was  sliding  cannily  past,  her  crew  be- 
gan to  jaw  the  captain  of  the  fly,  and  to  order 
him  to  come  alang  wi'  liis  laiy  craft   44  Get 
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oot  o'  my  sight,"  was  the  indignant  answer ; 
"  I'm  just  gaun  as  it  pleases  the  breath  of  God, 
and  never  fash  my  thumb  how  fast  ye  gang 
wi'  your  blasted  deevil's  reek !"' ■ 

Henry  Bell,  we  believe,  was  ruined  by  his 
steam-boats;  but  they  gradually  gained  the 
public  confidence,  and,  as  their  speed  was  in- 
creased, they  soon  abridged  the  twenty  miles 
of  river  between  Glasgow  and  the  6ea,  and 
made  the  great  city  nearer  to  the  Highlands 
beyond  Greenock.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
a  railway  was  constructed  from  Glasgow  to 
Greenock,  where  successive  trains  were  awaited 
by  steamers  ready  to  convey  their  passengers 
to  all  points  of  the  Frith,  that  it  became  prac- 
ticable for  business-men  to  do  what  is  now 
done  by  hundreds  of  Glasgow  men — to  reside 
all  the  summer  and  autumn  at  the  coast,  and 
go  up  to  Glasgow  every  morning,  returning 
every  afternoon.  Every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  Glasgow  knows  that  the  annual  mi- 
gration of  its  population  to  the  sea-side  is 
more  complete,  and  extends  over  a  longer 
portion  of  the  year,  than  that  which  takes 
place  from  any  other  large  town  in  Britain. 
From  May  to  November,  the  western  parts  of 
the  city  are  almost  entirely  deserted.  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  seen  but  windows  covered  with 
brown  paper,  suggestive  of  no  hospitable  wel- 
come within.  And  the  reason  why  Glasgow 
is  so  completely  abandoned  by  those  who  can 
afford  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  no  city  so 
well  supplied  with  sea-side  places  to  go  to. 
The  western  capital  of  Scotland  is,  as  many  I 
of  our  readers  know,  a  very  large  and  bustling 
city— picturesque  in  its  old  quarters,  and  pala- 
tial in  its  new;  but  its  countless  factories 
cover  it  with  a  smoky  atmosphere ;  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  the  charming  shores  and 
pure  breezes  of  the  Frith  form  an  attraction 
more  powerful  than  any  that  the  town  pos- 
sesses. And  so  it  is,  that  for  four  months,  or 
even  six  months,  of  the  year,  the  ladies  and 
children  of  innumerable  families  live  at  the 
coast,  while  the  men  go  to  town  and  return 
from  it  daily.  To  do  so,  implies  a  daily  jour- 
ney of  from  fifty  to  seventy  or  eighty  miles  ; 
but  steamers  of  extraordinary  speed,  running 
in  connexion  with  express  railway  trains,  make 
it  at  once  easy  and  cheap.  For  eighteenpence, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  man  may  pass 
from  the  central  roar  and  crowd  of  Glasgow 
to  nooks  among  the  Argyleshire  hills  where 
Izaak  Walton  himself  might  successfully  have 
'  studied  to  be  quiet." 


Mr.  Macdonald,  the  author  of  this  little 
volume,  has  compressed  within  its  400  pages 
a  very  full  and  minute  description  of  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  its  scenery  and  its  associations.  He 
has  shown  praiseworthy  industry  in  collecting 
information,  and  has  produced  a  very  deserv- 
ing book,  which  will  prove  an  excellent  guide 
to  the  tourist.  Mr.  Macdonald's  style  is  not 
at  all  scholarly,  but  it  is  fluent  and  unpretend- 
ing. The  author  writes  throughout  his  vol- 
ume with  great  good  sense  and  liveliness,  and 
with  all  a  Glasgowman's  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion for  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

The  Clyde  at  Glasgow  is  a  river  of  no  great 
breadth  ;  and  thirty  years  ago  it  had  bars  on 
which,  at  low  water,  there  were  but  eighteen 
inches  of  water,  and  at  high  water  less  than 
four  feet.  Assiduous  dredging  has  now  so 
deepened  it  that  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
can  go  up  the  river  to  Glasgow.  The  im- 
mense steam-ships  of  the  Cunard  Transatlan- 
tic line,  the  Persia  included,  all  received 
their  engines  at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  Napier, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Glasgow 
Bridge.  The  river,  gradually  widening  after 
leaving  Glasgow,  runs  through  an  interesting 
country.  On  the  right  there  are  Highland 
hills,  pre-eminent  among  which  is  Ben  Lo- 
mond ;  the  banks  are  in  many  places  rocky 
and  precipitous ;  and  the  huge  rock  on  which 
stands  Dumbarton  Castle  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture. On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the 
country  is  generally  level ;  and  there  are  sev- 
eral handsome  dwellings,  the  largest  being 
Erskine  House,  the  residence  of  Lord  Blan- 
tyre.  Twenty-three  miles  from  Glasgow  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river,  is  Greenock.  The 
river  has  here  merged  in  the  Frith,  its 
breadth  being  three  or  four  miles.  After 
passing  Greenock,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  pro- 
perly so  called,  begins.  The  water  is  per- 
fectly salt;  its  breadth  varies  from  three  to 
eight  or  ten  miles;  and  for  twenty  miles, 
upon  either  shore,  there  is  an  almost  contin- 
uous line  of  cottages,  villas,  and  more  ambi- 
tious dwellings,  many  of  them  extremely 
ugly,  and  many  very  tasteful  and  pretty. 
The  shore  upon  either  hand  is  hilly ;  on  the 
Argyleshire  side  it  is  even  mountainous ;  on 
the  Ayrshire  side  it  is  less  wild;  and  far 
down  the  Frith  lies  the  beautiful  island  of 
Bute,  backed  by  the  grim  mountains  of  Ar- 
ran.  The  general  character  of  the  successive 
villages  is  much  alike.  There  is  a  row  of 
houses  generally  detached  villas,  along  the  wa- 
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ter's  edge;  the  narrow  strip  between  the  beach 
and  the  hill  is  richly  covered  with  wood ;  and 
immediately  behind  the  houses  the  hills  as- 
cend, soon  passing  into  rock  and  heather.  A 
drawlwtck  of  the  Frith  is  that  the  shore  is 
generally  rocky — one  misses  the  firm  ex- 
panse of  yellow  sand  which  makes  so  pleas- 
ant a  walk  at  low  water.  Never  was  there 
vegetation  more  rich  than  that  which  clothes 
the  undcr-cliff  along  the  water's  edge,  almost 
everywhere.  The  luxuriance  of  the  ivy, 
wild  roses,  and  honeysuckle  is  wonderful; 
and  many  half-hardy  plants,  which  do  not 
survive  the  winter  in  the  inland  parts  of  Scot- 
land, flourish  here  unchecked  year  after  year. 
A  great  number  of  the  houses  on  each  side 
of  the  Frith  have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
ten  years;  and  here  and  there  are  really 
splendid  specimens  of  modern  medieval  ar- 
chitecture, which  elbow  and  affront  the  older 
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ock  to  Inverary  on  the  north,  and  Arran  on 
the  south.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
his  descriptive  power : — 

"  Small  as  this  island  (Arran)  is,  it  has  its 
own  Highlands  and  its  own  Lowlands  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Rugged  mountain  peaks 
and  shadowy  glens  strike  the  pilgrim  with 
profoundest  awe  in  one  direction ;  while  in 
another,  sunny  hays  and  gentle  beaches,  fer- 
tile slo]>es  of  green,  and  quiet,  level  moors, 
produce  a  pleasant  and  a  soothing  influence 
upon  the  spirit.  Within  the  compass  of  a 
few  hours'  walk  the  wanderer  may  see,  in 
swift  succession,  the  hoar  and  dizzy  cliff  and 
the  fiercely-dashing  cataract  —  the  wave- 
lashed  headland  and  the  far-sounding  shore 
— the  dark  mountain  tarn,  which  ever  seems 
to  frown,  and  the  merry  winding  streamlet 
that  ceases  not  to  play.  Now  the  dark  wood- 
land shade  invites  us  to  solemn  musing ;  anon 
the  flower-fretted  meadow  and  the  smiling 
corn-field,  waving  green  and  yellow,  are  woo- 


and  grander  residences  where,  before  the  ing     with  their  sunniest  smiles ;  and  again, 
davs  of  steam,  the  noble  families  of  Eglin-  the  wide-stretching  pasture  lands,  with  their 
ton,  Glasgow,  and  Bute  were  wont  to  hold  ewmtim  group*  o7  scattered  ihecp  md  kine, 
. '        t     '    w        «  *l  i       .  spread  their  sweet  pastoral  pictures  before 

solitary  state.    Most  of  the  more  elegant .  ^  Qnd  win  U8  to  £      m  admiri 

houses  along  the  Frith  are  the  property  of  The  very  home  of  rich  and  varicd  l)eauty  is 
their  occupants" ;  and  persons  who  hire  houses  j  this  island  of  Arran ;  and  dim,  and  dull,  and 


have  to  pay  very  exorbitant  rents.  From 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds  a  month  is  usually  paid 
for  a  small  neat  house  at  any  of  the  most 
modern  and  fashionable  villages. 

Resides  a  small  lake  called  Loch  Fad,  in 
the  island  of  Bute,  near  the  village  of  Rothe- 
say, stands  a  tasteful  cottage  amid  grounds 
of  no  great  extent,  but  very  beautifully  laid 
out.  This  cottage  was  erected  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  Edmund  Kcan,  who  was  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He  had  formed 
some  romantic  project  of  retiring  from  public 
life  into  total  seclusion,  and  he  chose  this  as 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  The  villagers  of 
Rothesay  still  speak  of  the  "  little  Italian- 
looking  man  M  whom  they  used  to  see  walk- 
ing by  the  shore  of  Loch  Fad,  and  who  occa- 
sionally made  his  appearance  in  the  village 
by  no  means  so  sober  as  might  have  been 


dead  must  be  the  soul  which  could  gaze  un- 
moved upon  its  ever-changing  features." 

We  confess  that,  to  our  mind,  there  is  a  little 
want  of  distinctness  of  presentment  in  Mr. 
Macdonald's  description  ;  but  no  doubt  many 
people  will  think  all  this  wonderfully  fine. 

The  passing  stranger,  struck  with  the  sum- 
mer beauty  of  the  Frith,  may  very  possibly 
fancy,  like  Edmund  Kean,  that  life  upon  those 
beautiful  shores  must  lie  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  life  amid  scenes  more  busy  and 
less  fair.  Of  course  the  fancy  would  be 
wrong.  We  carry  with  us  our  own  earth 
and  sky;  and  the  anxious  mood  of  the  mind 
is  projected  upon  all  we  see.  There  may  be 
very  sad  hearts  in  cottages  all  grown  over 
with  roses:  and  it  is  like  enough  that  the 
approaching  shadow  of  the  calamity  which 
lately  brought  want  and  misery  to  many  a 


wished.  But  Kean  soon  wearied  of  thus  re-  j  Glasgow  hearth,  came  last  summer  between 
tirement,  and  returned  to  the  excitement  of  many  a  Glasgow  merchant  and  all  the  beauty 
the  stage.  which  surrounded  his  home  on  the  Frith  of 


Mr.  Macdonald  has  traversed  and  de- 
scribed every  part  of  the  Frith,  from  Green- 


Clyde. 
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qu'est-ce  que  la  femme? 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
QU'EST-CE  QUE  LA  FEMME? « 
Qu'est-ce  que  la  femme  ?  What  is  wo- 
man? It  is  a  question  to  which  from  time 
immemorial  men  have  returned  two  answers. 
They  have  thought  of  the  ministering  angel, 
or  of  the  creature  variable  as  the  aspen  shade. 
Literature  has  perhaps  occupied  itself  nearly 
equally  with  both.  On  the  one  hand,  have 
been  painted  the  ties  of  family,  the  virtues  of 
the  matron  and  the  mother,  and  the  delights 
of  proper  love-making.  On  the  other,  poets 
and  critics  have  represented  woman  as  the 
curse  of  man — the  enemy  whom  he  cannot 
bear  to  leave  alone,  and  whom  he  injures  to 
his  own  ruin.  The  French  rather  prefer  the 
latter  view,  and  a  collection  of  their  opinions, 
which  are  not  very  favorable,  has  lately  been 
made  by  M.  Larcher.  As  we  read  page 
after  page  of  quotations  which  the  patient 
industry  of  the  compiler  has  collected  from 
the  works  of  the  writers  of  his  country,  we 
are  almost  startled  to  find  how  large  is  the 
amount  of  thought  which  so  many  different 
persons,  occupying  so  many  different  posi- 
tions of  observation,  have  expended  on  the 
abuse  of  women.  The  prevailing  notion  is 
that  woman  is  an  animal  to  be  hunted  down, 
but  who  turns  and  rends  the  hunters.  A  cat 
is  the  favorite  subject  of  comparison — it  is  a 
creature  with  a  soft  skin,  a  gentle  tread,  and 
sharp  claws.  In  fact,  the  barbarism  of  the 
savage  still  lingers  in  the  civilized  man,  and 
the  animal  pleasures  of  hunting  a  victim 
down  is  as  strongly  relished  as  ever.  But 
though  the  chase  and  its  pleasures  remain 
the  same,  its  accessories  have  been  refined. 
The  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  an 
ancient  Celt  regarded,  and  a  modern  French- 
man regards,  a  woman,  is  very  much  like  the 
difference  between  the  opinions  of  an  ancient 
and  a  modern  sportsman  on  a  fox.  The  for- 
mer went  about  his  business  of  killing  the 
vermin  in  a  very  straightforward  sort  of  way. 
The  latter  has  turned  the  business  into  an  art. 
He  dresses  elaborately,  spends  oceans  of 
money,  and  goes  through  considerable  fatigue 
before  he  puts  an  end  to  an  animal  which  is 
expected  to  repay  an  existence  artificially 
preserved  by  a  good  run  at  the  last.  This  is 
exactly  the  theory  of  French  novels.  The 
hero  is  to  go  to  work  with  all  the  traditional 
niceties  of  his  art ;  and  the  heroine  is  to  give 

*  La  Fernmt  jugit  par  V Homme.  Pur  I .  .1. 
Larcher.    Paris:  Garnier  Freres.  ISoS. 


a  good  run.  At  last  she  is  caught  and  the 
excitement  is  over. 

A  remark  quoted  from  Saint  Prosper  sug- 
gests a  good  division  of  the  medley  of  quo- 
tations heaped  together  by  M.  Larcher,  "On 
peut  diviser  la  vie  des  femmes  en  trois 
epoques :  dans  la  premiere  elles  re  rent 
l'amour  ;  dans  la  seconde  elles  le  font ;  dans 
la  troiseme  elles  1c  regrcttent."  In  ihe  first 
period  women  present  themselves  as  readv  to 
begin  the  sport.  Of  course  it  is  taken  for 
granted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  virtue.  But  it  is  possible  to 
look  at  woman  in  the  light,  not  of  animals 
caught,  but  of  animals  having  the  capacity  of 
being  hunted.  All  the  general  reflections, 
therefore,  on  the  nature  of  women,  to  collect 
which  has  been  the  easiest  part  of  M.  Lar- 
cher's  task,  belong  to  this  head  of  the  subject. 
But  as  these  reflections  are  apt  to  be  com- 
monplace, it  is  necessary  to  spice  them,  and 
French  ingenuity  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
That  women  love  dress  is  a  platitude  as  old 
as  the  hills;  but  relief  can  be  given  by  con- 
sidering this  desire  as  divested  of  every  trait 
of  unselfishness;  and  Alphonse  Karr  says 
with  tolerable  smartness.  M  Les  femmes  ne 
se  parent  ni  pour  un  mari,  ni  pour  un  amant; 
leur  toilette  est  l'autel  que  les  Grecs  avaient 
eleve  a  un  Dieu  inconnu."  The  old  saying 
that  women  cannot  keep  a  secret  is  polished 
by  M.  Duflot  into  "  Un  secret,  a-t-on  dit, 
tourmente  plus  une  femme  qu'une  eolique  ;  et 
corame  il  est  tres-agreable  de  raconter,  elle 
n'est  pas  longtemps  malade."  And  the  com- 
mon remark,  that  the  fluctuations  of  feminine 
expression  are  often  assumed,  is  worked  up  by 
the  cynicism  of  a  critic  into  "  Le  plus  souvent 
un  air  de  douceur  ou  de  fierte  ne  signifie  pas 
qu'une  femme  soit  fiere  ou  bienveillante  ;  e'est 
une  maniere  particuliere  d'etre  belle." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  style  of  quotation 
in  which  the  second  epoch  of  a  woman's  life 
is  depicted.  u  Si,  en  France,"  says  1).  Caron, 
44  le  mariage  est  taut  goute  par  les  femmes, 
e'eat  qu'il  est  pour  elles  une  cage  dont  la  porte 
est  ouverte."  The  creature  having  gone 
through  the  preliminary  of  marriage  is  ready 
to  afford  sport.  The  most,  the  very  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that 'she  shall  wait  to 
he  found.  "  Tout  ce  que  les  femmes  pcuvtnt 
raisonnablement  promcttre,  e'est  de  ne  pas 
chercher  les  occasions."  As  to  her  home,  she 
makes  it  very  uncomfortable;  but  why  should 
she  not  ?    "  Pour  toute  femme  mari  est  syno- 
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nyme  d'ennerai."  And  80  the  war  goes  on, 
until  the  women,  who  are  pronounced  by  their 
male  critics  to  hare  the  worst  of  it  in  ever}* 
respect  except  in  the  misery  they  inflict,  arrive 
at  a  state  which  is  not  very  enviable.  If  the 
Parisiennes  are  to  be  taken  as  a  sample,  the 
result  is  startling.  They  are  described  by 
Leon  Gozlan  as  "  compagnes  sans  coeur, 
n'aimant  que  la  frivolite.  et  le  plaisir ;  ravau- 
dcuses  de  chiffons;  n'ayant  pas  l'ombre  du 
moral:  infideles  sans  passions,  meres 
prudence."  This  is  not  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture, but  a  body  of  concurrent  testimony  may 
tempt  us  to  believe  in  its  truth.  Otherwise 
we  should  have  hoped  that  it  was  a  little  over- 
strained, because  we  certainly  find  something 
of  hyperbole  and  exaggeration  in  quotations 
relating  to  matters  more  immediately  within 
our  own  cognizance.  The  following,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  description  given  by  the  same 
writer  of  a  maitrease  Anglaise  :— 

"La  Maitrcsse  Anglaisc. — Demon  cousu 
dans  la  pcau  d'un  ange,  rose  du  Bengale 
enragec,  aimant  quelqu'un  plus  que  son  mari, 
c'est  vous ;  nimant  quelqu'un  plus  que  vous, 
c'est  clle  (Iwaucoup  de  Franchises  sont  dans 
cc  cas);  aimant  quelque  chose  plus  qu'elle, 
c'est  sa  reputation  ;  aimant  quelque  chose 
plus  que  sa  reputation,  c'est  le  the  vert  coupe 
avec  eu  the  russe.    (Leon  Gozan.) 

We  cannot  think  that  "  an  enraged  rose  of 
Bengal,  loving  mixed  tea  better  than  her 
reputation,"  gives  a  fair  or  accurate  picture  of 
the  ordinary  Englishwoman. 

When  women  have  passed  into  their  third 
stage,  and  instead  of  meditating  on  the  future 
or  enjoying  the  present  only  regret  the  past, 
the  French  critics  observe  that  they  are  apt 
to  turn  religious.  As  ltochebrune  pleasantly 
puts  it,  "  Les  femmes  se  cachent  dans  le  sein 
de  Dicu  lorsqu'elles  ont  honte  de  montrer  un 
vieux  visage  auquei  les  jeunes  gens  ne  ricnt 
plus."  Alexander  Mayer,  indeed,  allows  that 
there  is  naturally  a  religious  turn  in  the 

mind  of  women.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  composed  may  not  become  aware  that  the 
their  inferiority.  "  La  femme,"  he  says,  "  est 
plus  disposee  que  nous  a  la  superstition  et 
aux  croyances  mythologiques  qui  personnifient 
les  attribute  de  Dicu."  But  the  bulk  of  the 
critics  will  not  make  this  concession.  They 
consider  that  there  are  but  two  main  sources 
of  female  piety,  "  les  remords  "  and  44  les  illu- 
sions decues."  And  the  penitents  enjoy  not 
only  the  pleasures  of  memory  but  the  pleas- 
ure of  confiding  those  pleasures  to  the  breast 


of  an  auditor  bound  to  hear  and  sympathize. 
"  Les  Madeleines  pecheresses,"  says  Arscne 
Houssaye,  "  ne  se  repentent  que  pour  vivre 
saintcment  de  leur  passe  criminel.  Elles  ne 
se  sont  voilees  du  monde  profane  que  pour  y 
revenir  par  un  voyage  imaginaire ;  elles  liv- 
rent  tous  les  jours  "a  leu  r  confesscur  le  roman 
de  leur  jeunesse."  This  last  stroke  completes 
the  picture,  and  we  now  have  the  ideal  woman 
of  the  critics  before  us.  In  her  early  stage 
she  dreams  of  love  and  deploys  her  powers 
of  attraction.  "A-t-ellede  jolis  pieds?  "  says 
Etienne  de  Neufville,  "  lis  6e  croiseront  "ct 
decroiseront  sans^cesse  ;  n-t-elle  un  joli  profil, 
vous  ne  la  verrez  jamais  de  face."  She  then 
flies  through  the  open  door  of  her  married 
cage,  and  nencefortn,  "ses  pleurs  et  sajoie 
dependent  de  son  amant."  At  last,  vouth 
and  beauty  flee  away — she  hides  her  old  face 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  tells  the  romance 
of  her  youth  to  her  confessor. 

That  the  picture  is  a  true  one  of  some  wo- 
men we  do  not  doubt,  but  that  it  is  typical, 
even  in  France,  we  should  scarcely  like  to  be- 
lieve. Certainly,  to  any  one  who' thinks  over 
his  own  acquaintances,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
relations,  it  seems  wholly  and  ludicrously 
false.  From  the  natural  reserve  of  conven- 
tional society,  men  only  speak  to  each  other 
of  those  qualities  in  women  to  dilate  on  which 
will  spare  them  the  reproach  of  being  senti- 
mental. They  speak  of  woman's  perfidy,  not 
of  their  constancy ;  of  woman's  vanity,  not  of 
their  generosity.  And  as  in  the  outer  world 
the  ties  of  family  are  kept  in  the  background, 
women,  when  spoken  of  in  general  terms, 
present  themselves  not  as  they  appear  to 
relations,  but  as  they  appear  to  "persons  who 
are  free,  or  seem  to  be  free,  to  forget  that 
family  ties  exist.  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of 
modern  French  novels  that  they  represent 
this  aspect  of  woman  as  the  only  one  that  is 
worth  noticing.  They  know  nothing  of  her 
except  so  far  as  she  is  a  hunted  cat.  So  large 
a  space  does  this  sort  of  hunting  occupy  in 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  mankind,  that  there 
is  a  great  want  of  fidelity  and  reality  in  the 
prudery,  which  slurs  over  all  mention  of  the 
pastime  in  English  novels,  in  order  that  the 
good  little  kittens  for  whom  these  works  are 


sport  goes  on,  and  that  they  might  possibly 
contribute  to  it.  But  if  in  English  fiction 
there  is  found  the  untruthfulness  of  exclusively 
regarding  women  from  the  point  of  view  of 
family  life,  the  untruthfulness  prevailing  in 
French  novelists  of  regarding  women  exclu- 
sively from  the  other  side  is  far  greater  and 
far  worse.  That  it  is  worse  both  for  the 
writer  and  reader  needs  no  proof,  and  it  is 
greater  because  the  relations  that  attach  wo- 
men to  family  life  are  far  the  most  lasting 
and  the  most  universaL^--*^~j*  ^ 
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I  HAVE  told  you  that  I  heard  much  of  this 
story  from  a  friend  of  the  Intendant  of  the 
De  Crequys,  whom  he  met  with  in  London. 
Some  years  afterwards — the  summer  before 
my  lord's  death— I  was  travelling  with  him 
in  Devonshire,  and  we  went  to  see  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  on  Dartmoor.  We  fell  into 
conversation  with  one  of  them,  whom  I  found 
out  to  be  the  very  Pierre  of  whom  I  had 
heard  before,  as  having  been  involved  in  the 
fatal  story  of  C16ment  and  Virginie,  and  by 
him  I  was  told  much  of  their  last  days,  and 
thus  I  learnt  how  to  have  some  sympathy 
with  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  those 
terrible  events;  yes,  even  with  the  younger 
Morin  himself,  on  whose  behalf  Pierre  spoke 
warmly,  even  after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed. 

"For  when  the  younger  Morin  called  at 
the  porter's  lodge  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  Virginie  had  gone  out  for  the  first  time 
after  so  many  months'  confinement  to  the 
conciergerie,  he  was  struck  with  the  improve- 
ment in  her  appearance.  It  seems  to  have 
hardly  been  that  he  thought  her  beauty 
greater ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  beautiful,  Morin  had  arrived  at  that 
point  of  being  enamored  when  it  does  not 
signify  whether  the  beloved  one  is  plain  or 
lovely — she  has  enchanted  one  pair  of  eyes, 
which  henceforward  see  her  through  their 
own  medium.  But  Morin  noticed  the  faint 
increase  of  color  and  light  in  her  countenance. 
It  was  as  though  she  had  broken  through  her 
thick  cloud  of  hopeless  sorrow,  and  was 
dawning  forth  into  happier  life.  And  so, 
whereas  during  her  grief,  he  hnd  revered 
and  respected  it  even  to  a  point  of  silent 
sympathy,  now  that  she  was  gladdened,  his 
heart  rose  on  the  wings  of  strengthened 
hopes.  Even  in  the  dreary  monotony  of  this 
existence  in  his  Aunt  Babettc's  conciergerie 
Time  had  not  failed  in  his  work ;  and  now, 
perhaps,  soon  he  might  humbly  strive  to  help 
Time.  The  very  next  day  he  returned — on 
•  some  pretence  of  business  —  to  the  Hotel 
Duguesclin,  and  made  his  aunt's  room,  rather 
than  his  aunt  herself,  a  present  of  roses  and 
geraniums  tied  up  in  a  boquuet  with  a  tricolor 
ribbon.  Virginie  was  in  the  room,  sitting  at 
the  coarse  sewing  she  liked  to  do  for  Madame 
Babette.  lie  saw  her  eyes  brighten  at  the 
sight  of  the  flowers  ;  she  asked  his  aunt  to  let 
her  arrange  ihem  ;  he  saw  her  untie  the  rib- 
bon, and  with  a  gesture  of  dislike  throw  it  on 


the  ground,  and  give  it  a  kick  with  her  little 
foot,  and  even  in  this  girlish  manner  of  insult- 
ing his  dearest  prejudices  he  found  something 
to  admire. 

M  As  he  was  coming  out,  Pierre  stopped 
him.  The  lad  had  been  trying  to  arrest  his 
cousin's  attention  by  futile  grimaces  and  signs 
played  off  behind  Virgin ie's  back ;  but  Mon- 
sieur Morin  saw  nothing  but  Mademoiselle 
Cannes.  However,  Pierre  was  not  to  be  baf- 
fled, and  Monsieur  Morin  found  him  in  wait- 
ing just  outside  the  threshold.  With  his  fin- 
ger on  his  lips,  Pierre  walked  on  tiptoe  by  his 
[companion's  side  till  they  would  have  been 
long  past  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conciergerie, 
even  had  the  inhabitants  devoted  themselves 
to  the  purposes  of  spying  or  listening. 

"  «  Chat ! '  said  Pierre,  at  last.  '  She  goes 
out  walking.' 

"  *  Well  ?  '  said  Monsieur  Morin,  half  curi- 
ous, half  annoyed  at  being  disturbed  in  the 
delicious  reverie  of  the  future  into  which  he 
longed  to  fall. 

"  «  Well !   It  is  not  well.    It  is  bad.' 

"  '  Why  ?  I  do  not  ask  who  she  is,  hut  I 
have  my  ideas.  She  is  an  aristocrat.  Do  the 
people  about  here  begin  to  suspect  her?  ' 

"  •  No,  no  !  *  said  Pierre.  *  But  she  goes 
out  walking.  She  has  gone  these  two  morn- 
ings. I  have  watched  her.  She  meets  a  man 
— she  is  friends  with  him,  for  she  talks  to  him 
as  eagerly  as  he  does  to  her — mamma  cannot 
tell  who  he  is.' 

"  *  Has  my  aunt  seen  him  ? ' 

" 1  No,  not  so  much  as  a  fly's  wing  of  him. 
I  myself  have  only  seen  his  back.  It  strikes 
me  like  a  familiar  back,  and  yet  I  cannot 
think  who  it  is.  But  they  separate  with  sud- 
den darts,  like  two  birds  who  have  been  to- 
gether to  feed  their  young  ones.  One  mo- 
ment they  are  in  close  talk,  their  heads 
together  chuckotting,  the  next  he  has  turned 
up  some  bye  street,  and  Mademoiselle  Cannes 
is  close  upon  me — has  almost  caught  me.' 

"  *  But  she  did  not  see  you  ?  '  inquired 
Monsieur  Morin,  in  so  altered  a  voice  that 
Pierre  gave  him  one  of  his  quick  penetrating 
looks.  He  was  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
his  cousin's  features — always  coarse  and  com- 
mon-place —  had  become  contracted  and 
pinched  ;  struck,  too,  by  the  livid  look  on  his 
sallow  complexion.  But  as  if  Morin  was  con- 
scious of  the  manner  in  which  his  face  belied 
his  feelings,  he  made  an  effort,  and  smiled, 
and  patted  Pierre's  head,  and  thanked  him 
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for  his  intelligence,  and  gave  him  a  five-franc 
piece,  and  bade  him  go  on  with  his  observa- 
tions of  Mademoiselle  Cannes'  movements,  and 
report  all  to  him. 

"  Pierre  returned  home  with  a  light  heart, 
tossing  up  his  five-franc  piece  as  he  ran.  Just 
as  he  was  at  the  conciergerie  door,  a  great 
tall  man  bustled  past  him,  and  snatched  his 
money  away  from  him,  looking  back  with  a 
laugh,  which  added  insult  to  injury.  Pierre 
had  no  redress;  no  one  had  witnessed  the  im- 
pudent theft,  and  if  they  had,  no  one  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  was  strong  enough  to  give 
him  redress.  Besides  Pierre  had  seen  enough 
of  the  state  of  the  streets  of  Paris  at  that 
time  to  know  that  friends,  not  enemies,  were 
required,  and  the  man  had  a  bad  air  about 
him.  But  all  these  considerations  did  not 
keep  Pierre  from  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  cry- 
ing when  he  was  once  more  under  his  moth- 
er's roof ;  and  Virgin ie,  who  was  alone  there, 
(Madame  Babette  having  gone  out  to  make 
her  daily  purchases),  might  have  imagined 
him  pommeled  to  death  by  the  loudness  of  his 
sobs. 

44 4  What  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  she.  *  Speak, 
my  child.    What  hast  thou  ? ' 

"«He  has  robbed  me !  he  has  robbed  me ! ' 
was  all  Pierre  could  gulp  out. 

44 1  Bobbed  thee !  and  of  what,  my  poor 
boy  ?  '  said  Virginie,  stroking  his  hair  gently. 

**  *  Of  my  five-franc  piece — of  a  five-franc 
piece,'  said  Pierre,  correcting  himself,  and 
leaving  out  the  word  my,  half  fearful  lest  Vir- 
ginie should  inquire  how  he  became  possessed 
of  such  a  sum,  and  for  what  services  it  had 
been  given  him.  But,  of  course,  no  such  idea 
came  into  her  head,  for  it  would  have  been 
impertinent,  and  she  was  gentle-born. 

44 4  Wait  a  moment,  my  poor  lad,'  and,  go- 
ing to  the  one  small  drawer  in  the  inner  apart- 
ment, which  held  all  her  few  possessions,  she 
brought  back  a  little  ring — a  ring  just  with 
one  ruby  in  it — which  she  had  worn  in  the 
days  when  she  cared  to  wear  jewels.  4  Take 
this,'  she  said,  4  and  run  with  it  to  a  jewel- 
ler's. It  is  but  a  poor,  valueless  thing,  but  it 
will  bring  you  in  your  five  francs  at  any  rate. 
Go !  1  desire  you.' 

"'But  I  cannot,'  said  the  boy,  hesitating; 
some  dim  sense  of  honor  flitting  through  his 
misty  morals. 

44  4  Yes;  you  must!'  she  continued,  urging 
him  with  her  hand  to  the  door.   4  Run !  if  it 
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brings  in  more  than  five  francs,  you  shall  re- 
turn the  surplus  to  me.' 

44  Thus  tempted  by  her  urgency,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, reasoning  with  himself  to  the  effect  that 
he  might  as  well  have  the  money,  and  then 
see  whether  he  thought  it  right  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  her  or  not — the  one  action  did  not  pledge 
him  to  the  other,  nor  yet  did  she  make  any 
conditions  with  her  gift — Pierre  went  off  with 
her  ring ;  and,  after  repaying  himself  his  five 
francs,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  Virginie  back 
two  more,  so  well  had  he  managed  his  affairs. 
But,  although  the  whole  transaction  did  not 
leave  him  bound,  in  any  way,  to  discover  or 
forward  Virginie's  wishes,  it  did  leave  him 
pledged,  according  to  his  code,  to  act  accord- 
ing to  her  advantage,  and  he  considered  him- 
self the  judge  of  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
to  this  end.  And,  moreover,  this  little  kind- 
ness attached  him  to  her  personally.  He  be- 
gan to  think  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have 
so  kind  and  generous  a  person  for  a  relation ; 
how  easily  his  troubles  might  be  borne  if  he 
had  always  such  a  ready  helper  at  hand ;  how 
much  he  should  like  to  make  her  like  him, 
and  come  to  him  for  the  protection  of  his  mas- 
culine power.  First  of  all  his  duties  as  her 
self-appointed  squire  came  the  necessity  of 
finding  out  who  her  strange  new  acquaintance 
was.  Thus,  you  see,  he  arrived  at  the  same 
end,  via  supposed  duty,  that  he  was  previously 
pledged  to  via  interest.  I  fancy  a  good  num- 
ber of  us,  when  any  line  of  action  will  promote 
our  own  interest,  can  make  ourselves  believe 
that  reasons  exist  which  compel  us  to  it  as  a 
duty. 

41  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  Pierre 
had  so  circumvented  Virginie  as  to  have  dis- 
covered that  her  new  friend  was  no  other  than 
the  Norman  farmer  in  a  different  dress.  This 
was  a  great  piece  of  knowledge  to  impart  to 
Morin.  But  Pierre  was  not  prepared  for  the 
immediate  physical  effect  it  had  on  his  cousin. 
Morin  sate  suddenly  down  on  one  of  the  scats 
in  the  Boulevards — it  was  there  Pierre  had 
met  with  him  accidentally — when  he  heard 
who  it  was  that  Virginie  met.  1  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  man  had  the  faintest  idea  of  any 
relationship  or  even  previous  acquaintanceship 
between  Clement  and  Virginie.  If  he  thought 
of  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  fact  presented 
to  him  that  his  idol  was  in  communication  with 
another  younger,  handsomer  man  than  him- 
self, it  must  have  been  that  the  Norman 
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farmer  had  seen  her  nt  the  conciergerie,  and 
had  been  attracted  by  her,  and,  as  was  but 
natural,  had  tried  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
and  had  succeeded.  But,  from  what  Pierre 
told  me,  I  should  not  think  that  even  this 
much  thought  passed  through  Morin's  mind. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  and  con- 
centrated attachments ;  violent,  though  re- 
strained and  undemonstrative  passions ;  and, 
above  all,  a  capability  of  jealousy,  of  which 
his  dark  oriental  complexion  tyust  have  been 
a  type.  I  could  fancy  that  if  he  had  married 
Virginie,  he  would  have  coined  his  life-blood 
for  luxuries  to  make  her  happy ;  would  have 
watched  over  and  petted  her,  at  every  sacri- 
fice to  himself,  as  long  as  she  would  have  been 
content  to  live  for  him  alone.  But,  as  Pierre 
expressed  it  to  me :  '  When  I  saw  what  my 
cousin  was,  when  I  learned  his  naturo  too  late, 
I  perceived  that  he  would  have  strangled  a 
bird  if  she  whom  he  loved  was  attracted  by  it 
from  him.' 

"  When  Pierre  had  told  Morin  of  his  dis- 
covery, Morin  sate  down,  as  I  have  said,  quite 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He  found 
out  that  the  first  meeting  between  the  Nor- 
man and  Virginie  was  no  accidental,  isolated 
circumstance.  Pierre  was  torturing  him  with 
his  accounts  of  daily  rendezvous  :  if  but  for  a 
moment,  they  were  seeing  each  other  every 
day,  sometimes  twice  a  day!  And  Virginie 
could  speak  to  this  man,  though  to  himself 
she  was  so  coy  and  reserved  as  hardly  to  utter 
a  sentence.  Pierre  caught  these  broken  words 
as  his  cousin's  complexion  grew  more  and 
more  livid,  and  then  purple,  as  if  some  great 
effect  were  produced  on  his  circulation  by  the 
news  he  had  just  heard.  Pierre  was  so  startled 
by  his  cousin's  wandering,  senseless  eyes,  and 
Otherwise  disordered  look,  that  he  rushed  into 
a  neighboring  cabaret  for  a  glass  of  absinthe, 
which  he  paid  for,  as  he  recollected  afterwards, 
with  a  portion  of  Virginie's  five  francs.  By 
and  by,  Morin  recovered  his  natural  appear- 
ance ;  but  he  was  gloomy  and  silent ;  and  all 
that  Pierre  could  get  out  of  him  was,  that  the 
Norman  farmer  should  not  sleep  another 
night  at  the  Hotel  Duguesclin,  giving  him 
such  opportunities  of  passing  and  repassing 
by  the  conciergerie  door.  He  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  to  repay  Pierre 
the  half-franc  he  had  spent  on  the  absinthe, 
which  Pierre  perceived,  and  seems  to  have 
noted  down  in  the  ledger  of  his  mind  as  on 
Virginie's  balance  of  favor. 


LUDLOW. 

"  Altogether,  he  was  so  much  disappointed 
at  his  cousin's  mode  of  receiving  intelligence, 
which  the  lad  thought  worth  anot  her  five-franc 
piece  at  least ;  or,  if  not  paid  for  in  money,  to 
be  paid  for  in  open-mouthed  confidence  and 
expression  of  feeling,  that  he  was  for  a  time, 
so  far  a  partisan  of  Virginie's — unconscious 
Virginie — against  hie  cousin  as  to  feel  regret 
when  the  Norman  returned  no  more  to  his 
night's  lodging,  and  when  Virginie's  eager 
watch,  at  the  crevice  of  the  closely-drawn  blind 
ended  only  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment.  IS 
it  had  not  been  for  his  mother's  presence  at 
the  time,  Pierre  thought  he  should  have  told 
her  all.  But  how  far-  his  mother  was  in  his 
cousin's  confidenco  as  regarded  the  dismissal 
of  the  Norman ! 

u  But,  in  a  few  days,  Pierre  felt  almost  sure 
that  they  had  established  some  new  means  of 
communication.  Virginie  went  out  for  a  short 
time  every  day ;  but,  though  Pierre  followed 
her  as  closely  as  he  could  without  exciting  her 
observation,  he  could  not  discover  what  kind 
of  intercourse  she  held  with  the  Norman. 
She  went,  in  general,  the  same  short  round 
among  the  little  shops  in  the  neighborhood ; 
not  entering  any,  but  stopping  at  two  or 
three.  Pierre  afterwards  remembered  that 
she  had  invariably  paused  at  the  nosegays 
displayed  in  a  certain  window,  and  studied 
them  long ;  but,  then,  she  stopped  and  looked 
at  caps,  hats,  fashions,  confectionary  (nil  of  the 
humble  kind  common  in  that  quarter),  so  how 
should  he  have  known  that  any  particular  at- 
traction existed  among  the  flowers  ?  Morin 
came  more  regularly  than  ever  to  his  aunt's ; 
but  Virginie  was  apparently  unconscious  that 
she  was  the  attraction.  She  looked  healthier 
and  more  hopeful  than  she  had  done  for 
months,  and  her  manners  to  all  were  gentler 
and  not  so  reserved.  Almost  as  if  she  wished 
to  show  her  gratitude  to  Madame  Babette  for 
her  long  continuance  of  a  kindness,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  was  nearly  ended,  Virginie 
showed  an  unusual  alacrity  in  rendering  the 
old  woman  any  little  service  in  her  power, 
and  evidently  tried  to  respond  to  Monsieur 
Morin's  civilities,  he  being  Madame  Babette's 
nephew,  with  the  soft  graciousness  which  must 
have  made  one  of  her  principal  charms ;  for 
all  who  knew  her  speak  of  the  fascination  of 
her  manners,  so  winning  and  attentive  to 
others,  while  yet  her  opinions,  and  often  her 
actions,  were  of  so  decided  a  character.  For, 
as  I  have  said,  her  beauty  was  by  no  means 
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great;  yet  every  man  who  came  near  her 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
fluence. Monsieur  Morin  was  deeper  than 
ever  in  love  with  her  during  this  last  few  days ; 
he  was  worked  up  into  a  state  capable  of  any 
sacrifice,  either  of  himself  or  others,  so  that 
he  might  obtain  her  at  last.  He  sate  '  devour- 
ing with  his  eyes  '  (to  use  Pierre's  expression) 
4  whenever  she  could  not  see  his  looks  ;  but, 
if  she  looked  towards  him,  he  looked  to  the 
ground — anywhere — away  from  her,  and  al- 
most stammered  in  his  replies  if  she  addressed 
any  question  to  him.' 

"  He  had  been,  I  should  think,  ashamed  of 
his  extreme  agitation  on  the  Boulevards,  for 
Pierre  thought  that  he  absolutely  shunned  him 
for  these  few  succeeding  days.  He  must  have 
believed  that  he  had  driven  the  Norman  (my 
poor  Clement !)  off  the  field,  by  banishing  him 
from  his  inn  ;  and  thought  that  the  intercourse 
between  him  and  Virginie,  which  he  had  thus 
interrupted,  was  of  so  slight  and  transient  a 
character  as  to  be  quenched  by  a  little  diffi- 
culty. 

"  But  he  appears  to  have  felt  that  he  made 
but  little  way,  and  he  awkwardly  turned  to 
Pierre  for  help— not  yet  confessing  his  love, 
though  :  he  only  tried  to  make  friends  again 
with  the  lad  after  their  silent  estrangement. 
And  Pierre  for  some  time  did  not  choose  to 
perceive  his  cousin's  advances.  He  would 
reply  to  all  the  roundabout  questions  Morin 
put  to  him  respecting  household  conversa- 
tions when  he  was  not  present,  or  household 
occupations  and  tone  of  thought,  without 
mentioning  Virginie's  name  any  more  than 
his  questioner  did.  The  lad  would  seem  to 
suppose,  that  his  cousin's  strong  interest  in 
their  domestic  ways  of  going  on  was  all  on 
account  of  Madame  Babette.  At  last  he 
worked  his  cousin  up  to  the  point  of  making 
him  a  confidant ;  and  then  the  boy  was  half- 
affrighted  at  the  torrent  of  vehement  words 
he  had  unloosed.  The  lava  came  down  with 
a  greater  rush  for  having  been  pent  up  so 
long.  Morin  cried  out  his  words  in  a  hoarse, 
passionate  voice,  clenched  his  teeth,  his  fin- 
gcrs.  and  seemed  almost  convulsed  as  he 
spoke  out  his  terrible  love  for  Virginie, 
which  would  lead  him  to  kill  her  sooner  than 
see  her  another's;  and  if  another  stepped  in 
between  him  and  her :  and  then  he  smiled  a 
fierce,  triumphant  smile,  but  did  not  say  any- 
more. 

"Pierre  was,  as  I  said,  half-frightened ;  j 


but  also  half-admiring.  This  was  really  love 
— a  '  grande  passion,' — a  really  fine,  dramatic 
thing, — like  the  plays  they  acted  at  the  little 
theatre  yonder.  He  had  a  dozen  times  the 
sympathy  with  his  cousin  now  that  he  hod 
had  before,  and  readily  swore  by  the  infernal 
gods,  for  they  were  far  too  enlightened  to  be- 
lieve in  one  God,  or  Christianity,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind, — that  he  would  devote  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  forwarding  his  cousin's 
views.  Then  his  cousin  took  him  to  a  shop, 
and  bought  him  a  smart  second-hand  watch, 
on  which  they  scratched  the  word  Fidelite, 
and  thus  was  the  compact  sealed.  Pierre 
settled  in  his  own  mind,  that  if  he  were  a 
woman,  he  should  like  to  be  beloved  as  Vir- 
ginie was,  by  his  cousin,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  extremely  good  thing  for  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  so  rich  a  citizen  as  Morin  Fils, — and 
for  Pierre  himself,  too,  for  doubtless  their 
gratitude  would  lead  them  to  give  him  rings 
and  watches  ad  infinitum. 

"A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Virginie  was 
taken  ill.  Madame  Babette  said  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  persevered  in  going  out  in  all 
weathers,  after  confining  herself  to  two  warm 
rooms  for  so  long ;  and  very  probably  this 
was  really  the  cause,  for,  from  Pierre's  ac- 
count, she  must  have  been  suffering  from  a 
feverish  cold,  aggravated  no  doubt  by  her  im- 
patience at  Madame  Babette's  familiar  prohi- 
bitions of  anv  more  walks  until  she  was  better. 
Every  day,  in  spite  of  her  trembling,  aching 
limlws,  she  would  fain  have  arranged  her  dress 
for  her  walk  at  the  usual  time  ;  but  Madame 
Babette  was  fully  prepared  to  put  physical 
obstacles  in  her  way,  if  she  was  not  obedient 
in  remaining  tranquil  on  the  little  sofa  by  the 
side  of  the  fire.  The  third  day  she  called 
Pierre  to  her  when  his  mother  was  not  at- 
tending (having,  in  fact,  locked  up  Made- 
moiselle Cannes'  out-of-door  things). 

"  1  See,  my  child,'  said  Virginie.  1  Thou 
must  do  me  a  great  favor.  Go  to  the  gar- 
dener's shop  in  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfons, 
and  look  at  the  nosegays  in  the  window.  I 
long  for  pinks ;  they  are  my  favorite  flower 
Here  are  two  francs.  If  thou  seest  a  nose- 
gay of  pinks  displayed  in  the  window,  if  it  be 
ever  so  faded, — nay,  if  thou  seest  two  or 
three  nosegays  of  pinks,  remember,  buy 
them  all,  and  bring  them  to  me.  I  have  so 
great  a  desire  for  the  smell.'  She  fell  bock 
weak  and  exhausted.  Pierre  hurried  out. 
Now  was  the  time;  here  was  the  clue  to  the 
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long  inspection  of  the  nosegays  in  this  very 
shop. 

u  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  drooping  nose- 
gay of  pinks  in  the  window.  Pierre  went  in, 
and  with  all  his  impatience,  he  made  as  good 
a  bargain  as  he  could,  urging  that  the  flowers 
were  faded,  and  good  for  nothing.  At  last 
he  purchased  it  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
And  now  you  will  learn  the  had  consequences 
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colored  scarlet  as  she  received  it.  She  kept 
smelling  at  it,  and  trembling :  but  she  did 
not  untie  it,  although  Pierre  suggested  how 
much  fresher  it  would  be  if  the  stalks  were 
immediately  put  into  water.  But  once,  after 
his  back  had  been  turned  for  a  minute,  he  saw 
it  untied  when  he  looked  round  again,  and 
Virginie  was  blushing,  and  hiding  something 
in  her  bosom. 


of  teaching  the  lower  orders  any  thing  beyond  "Pierre  was  now  all  impatience  to  set  off 
what  is  immediately  necessary  to  enable  them  to  find  his  cousin.  But  his  mother  seemed  to 
to  earn  their  daily  bread !  The  silly  Count  J  want  him  for  small  domestie  purposes 
de  Crequy,  —  he  who  had  been  sent  to  his 
bloodv  rest,  by  the  very  canaille  of  whom  he 
thought  so  much, — he  who  had  made  Vir- 
ginie (indirectly,  it  is  true)  reject  such  a  man 
as  her  cousin  Clement,  by  inflating  her  mind 
with  his  bubbles  of  theories, — this  Count  de 
Crequy  had  long  ago  taken  a  fancy  to  Pierre, 
as  he  saw  the  bright  sharp  child  playing  about 
his  court-yard.  Monsieur  de  Crequy  had 
even  begun  to  educate  the  boy  himself,  to 
try  to  work  out  certain  opinions  of  his  into 
practice,  —  but  the  drudgery  of  the  affair 
wearied  him,  and  beside,  Babette  had  left  his 
employment.  Still  the  Count  took  a  kind  of 
interest  in  his  former  pupil ;  and  made  some 
sort  of  arrangement  by  which  Pierre  was  to 
be  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  accounts, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  besides, — Latin,  I 
dare  say.  So  Pierre,  instead  of  being  an  in- 
nocent messenger,  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
— (an  Mr.  Horner's  little  lad  Gregson  ought 
to  have  been  this  morning) — could  read  writ- 
ing as  well  as  you  or  I.  So  what  does  he  do 
on  obtaining  the  nosegay,  but  examine  it 
well.  The  stalks  of  the  flowers  were  tied  up 
with  slips  of  matting  in  wet  moss.  Pierre 
undid  the  strings,  unwrapped  the  moss,  and 
out  fell  a  piece  of  wet  paper,  with  the  writing 
all  blurred  with  moisture.  It  was  but  a  torn 
piece  of  w  riting-paper  apparently,  but  Pierre's 
wicked  mischievous  eyes  read  what  was  writ- 
ten on  it, — written  so  as  to  look  like  a  frag- 
ment.— 1  llendy,  every  and  any  night  at  nine. 
All  is  prepared.  Have  no  fright.  Trust  one 
who,  whatever  hopes  he  might  once  have  had, 
is  content  now  to  serve  you  as  a  faithful 
cousin,'  and  a  place  was  "named,  which  I  for- 
get, but  which  Pierre  did  not,  as  it  was  evi- 
dently the  rendezvous.  After  the  lad  had 
studied  every  word,  till  he  could  say  it  off  by 
heart,  he  placed  the  paper  where  he  had 
found  it,  enveloped  it  in  moss,  and  tied  the 
whole  up-  again  carefully.     Virginie'a  lace 


more  than  usual ;  and  he  had  chafed  over  a 
multitude  of  errands  connected  with  the 
Hotel  before  he  could  6et  off  to  try  and  find 
his  cousin  at  his  haunts.  At  last  the  two  met ; 
and  Pierre  related  all  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing to  Morin.  He  said  the  note  off  word  by 
word.  (That  lad  this  morning  had  some- 
thing of  the  magpie  look  of  Pierre — it  made 
me  shudder  to  see  him,  and  hear  him  repeat 
the  note  by  heart.)  Then  Morin  asked  him 
to  tell  him  all  over  again.  Pierre  was  struck 
by  Morin's  heavy  sighs  as  he  told  him  the 
story.  When  he  camo  the  second  time  to  the 
note,  Morin  tried  to  write  the  words  down  ; 
but  either  he  was  not  a  good,  ready  scholar, 
or  his  fingers  trembled  too  much.  Pierre 
hardly  remembered,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  lad 
had  to  do  it,  with  his  wicked  reading  and 
writing.  When  this  was  done  Morin  sate 
heavily  silent.  Pierre  would  have  preferred 
the  expected  outburst,  for  this  impenetrable 
gloom  perplexed  and  bafHed  him.  He  had 
even  to  speak  to  his  cousin  to  rouse  him ; 
and  when  he  replied,  what  he  said  had  so 
little  apparent  connection  with  the  subject 
which  Pierre  had  expected  to  find  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  that  he  was  half  afraid  that  his 
cousin  had  lost  his  wits. 

"  4  My  Aunt  Babette  is  out  of  coffee.' 
"  '  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,'  said  Pierre. 
■  '  Yes,  she  is.  I  heard  her  say  so.  Tell 
her  that  a  friend  of  mine  has  just  opened  a 
shop  in  the  Hue  Saint  Antoinc,  and  that  if 
she  will  join  me  there  in  an  hour,  I  will  sup- 
ply her  with  a  good  stock  of  coffee,  just  to 
give  my  friend  encouragement.  His  name  is 
Antoine  Meyer,  Number  One  hundred  and 
Fifty,  at  the  sign  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty." 

44  4 1  could  go  with  you  now.  I  can  carry  a 
few  pounds  of  coffee  better  than  my  mother,' 
said  Pierre,  all  in  good  faith.  He  told  me  he 
should  never  forget  the  look  on  his  cousin's 
face,  as  he  turned  round,  and  bade  him 
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begone,  and  give  his  mother  the  message 
without  another  word.  It  had  evidently  sent 
him  home  promptly  to  obey  his  cousin's  com- 
mand. Morin's  message  perplexed  Madame 
Babette. 

" 1  How  could  he  know  I  was  out  of  coffee  ?  ' 
said  she.  'lam;  but  I  only  used  the  last  up 
this  morning.  How  could  Victor  know  about 
it?" 

"  4 1  am  sure  I  can't  tell,'  said  Pierre,  who 
by  this  time  had  recovered  his  usual  self-pos- 
session. •  All  I  know  is,  that  Monsieur  is  in 
a  pretty  temper,  and  that  if  you  are  not  sharp 
to  your  time  at  this  Antoine  Meyer's  you  are 
likely  to  come  in  for  some  of  his  black  looks.' 

"  '  Well,  it  is  very  kind  of  him  to  offer  to 
give  me  some  coffee,  to  be  sure !  But  how 
could  he  know  I  was  out  ?  ' 

"  Pierre  hurried  his  mother  off  impatiently, 
for  he  was  certain  that  the  offer  of  the  coffee 
was  only  a  blind  to  some  hidden  purpose  on 
his  cousin's  part;  and  he  made  no  doubt  that 
when  his  mother  had  been  informed  of  what 
his  cousin's  real  intention  was,  he,  Pierre, 
could  extract  it  from  her  by  coaxing  or  bully- 
ing. But  he  was  mistaken.  Madame  Babette 
returned  home,  grave,  depressed,  silent,  and 
loaded  with  the  best  coffee.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  learnt  why  his  cousin  had  sought 
for  this  interview.  It  was  to  extract  from 
her,  by  promises  and  threats,  the  real  name 
of  Mam'selle  Cannes,  which  would  give  him 
a  clue  to  the  true  appellation  of  The  Faithful 
Cousin.  He  concealed  this  second  purpose 
from  his  aunt,  who  had  been  quite  unaware 
of  his  jealousy  of  the  Norman  farmer,  or  of 
his  identification  of  him  with  any  relation  of 
Virginie's.  But  Madame  Babette  instinct- 
ively shrank  from  giving  him  any  informa- 
tion ;  she  must  have  felt  that,  in  the  lowering 
mood  in  which  she  found  him, — his  desire 
for  greater  knowledge  of  Virginie's  antece- 
dents boded  her  no  good.  And  yet  he  made 
his  aunt  his  confidante — told  her  what  she 
had  only  suspected  before — that  he  was  deeply 
enamored  of  Mam'selle  Cannes,  and  would 
gladly  marry  her.  He  spoke  to  Madame 
Babette  of  his  father's  hoarded  riches  ;  and 
of  the  share  which  he,  as  partner,  had  in  them 
at  the  present  time  ;  and  of  the  prospect  of 
the  succession  to  the  whole,  which  he  had  as 
only  child.  He  told  his  aunt  of  the  provision 
for  her  (Madame  Babetle's)  life,  which  he 
would  make  on  the  day  when  he  married 
Mam'selle  Cannes.   And  yet — and  yet— Ba- 


bette saw  that  in  his  eye  and  look  which  made 
her  more  and  more  reluctant  to  confide  in 
him.  By  and  by,  he  tried  threats.  She 
should  leave  the  conciergerie,  and  find  em- 
ployment wliere  she  liked.  Still  silence. 
Then  he  grew  angry,  and  swore  that  he  would 
inform  against  her  at  the  bureau  of  the  Di- 
rectory, for  harboring  an  aristocrat ;  an  aris- 
tocrat he  knew  Mademoiselle  was,  whatever 
her  real  name  might  be.  His  aunt  should 
have  a  domiciliary  visit,  and  see  how  she 
liked  that.  The  officers  of  the  Government 
were  the  people  for  finding  out  secrets.  In 
vain  she  reminded  him  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  expose  to  imminent  danger  the  lady 
whom  he  had  professed  to  love.  He  told  her, 
with  a  sullen  relapse  into  silence  after  his 
vehement  outpouring  of  passion,  never  to 
trouble  herself  about  that.  At  last,  he  wea- 
ried out  the  old  woman,  and,  frightened  alike 
of  herself  and  of  him,  she  told  him  all, — 
that  Mam'selle  Cannes  was  Mademriselle 
Virginie  de  Crequy,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
that  name.  Who  was  the  Count  ?  Younger 
brother  of  the  Marquis  ?  Where  was  the 
Marquis?  Dead  long  ago,  leaving  a  widow 
and  child.  A  son  P  (eagerly)  Yes,  a  son. 
Where  was  he  ?  Parbleu !  how  should  she 
know  ? — for  her  courage  returned  a  little  as 
the  talk  went  away  from  the  only  person  of 
the  De  Crequy  family  that  she  cared  about. 
But,  by  dint  of  some  small  glasses  out  of  a 
bottle  of  Antoine  Meyer's,  she  told  him  more 
about  the  De  Crequys  than  she  liked  after- 
wards to  remember.  For  the  exhilaration  of 
the  brandy  lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  and 
she  came  horqe,  as  I  have  said,  depressed, 
with  a  presentimnnt  of  coming  evil.  She 
would  not  answer  Pierre,  but  cuffed  him  about 
in  a  manner  to  which  the  spoilt  boy  was 
quite  unaccustomed.  His  cousin's  short, 
angry  words,  and  sudden  withdrawal  of  confi- 
dence,— his  mother's  unwonted  crossness  and 
fault-finding,  all  made  Virginie's  kind,  gentle 
treatment  more  than  ever  charming  to  the 
lad.  He  half  resolved  to  tell  her  how  he  had 
been  acting  as  a  spy  upon  her  actions,  and  at 
whose  desire  he  had  done  it.  But  he  was 
afraid  of  Morin,  anfi  of  the  veangeance  which 
he  was  sure  would  fall  upon  him  for  any 
breach  of  confidence.  Towards  half-past 
eight  that  evening — Pierre,  watching,  saw 
Virginie  arrange  several  little  things— she  was 
in  the  inner  room,  but  he  sate  where  he  could 
see  her  through  the  glazed  partition.  His 
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mother  Bate — apparently  sleeping — in  the 
great  easy-chair;  Virginie  moved  about  softly 
for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  She  made  up  one 
or  two  little  parcels  of  the  few  things  she 
could  call  her  own  ;  one  packet  she  concealed 
ahout  herself, — the  others  she  directed,  and 
left  on  the  shelf.  "  She  is  going,"  thought 
Pierre,  and,  ns  he  said  (in  giving  me  the 
account),  his  heart  gave  a  spring  to  think  that 
he  should  never  see  her  again.  If  either  his 
mother  or  his  cousin  had  been  more  kind  to 
him,  he  might  have  endeavored  to  intercept 
her ;  but  as  it  was,  he  held  his  breath,  and 
when  she  came  out  he  pretended  to  read, 
scarcely  knowing  whether  he  wished  her  to 
succeed  in  the  purpose  which  he  was  almost 
sure  she  entertained  or  not.    She  stopped  by 
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him,  and  passed  her  hand  over  his  hair.  He 
told  me  that  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  this 
caress.  Then  she  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing at  the  sleepin  g  Madame  Babette,  and 
stooped  down  and  softly  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  Pierre  dreaded  lest  his  mother 
should  awake  (for  by  this  time  the  wayward, 
vacillating  boy  must  have  been  quite  on  Vir- 
ginie's  side,)  but  the  bran  dy  she  had  drank 
made  her  slumber  heavily.  Virginie  went. 
Pierre's  heart  beat  fast.  He  was  sure  his 
cousin  would  try  and  intercept  her  :  but  how, 
he  could  not  imagine.  He  longed  to  run  out 
and  see  the  catastrophe, — but  lie  had  let  the 
moment  slip  ;  he  was  also  afraid  of  re-awak- 
ening his  mother  to  her  unusual  state  of  anger 
and  violence." 


Niagara  Palls  in  Hellenic  Ballad.— 
Mr.  Canale,  a  Greek  gentleman  residing  in  this 
city,  has  kindly  furnished  to  us  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  a  Greek  lyric  poem  which  he  wrote 
while  viewing  "Niagara  Fulls."  The  poem  is 
marked  for  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  al- 
though the  translation  presents  but  a  very  faint 
picture  of  the  original,  depriving  it  of  the  har- 
mony and  the  onomato  poetic  structure  upon 
which  so  much  of  tho  beauty  of  lyric  poetry  dc- 
pends,  still  wc  publish  it  with  pleasure,  being 
the  Ant  time,  so  far  as  wo  know,  that  Niagara, 
the  "  wonder  of  the  world,"  has  been  immor- 
talized in  the  language  of  Pindar. 

The  original  poem,  we  understand,  has  been 
forwarded  to  be  published  in  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian Magazines : — 

TO  NIAGARA. 

Niagara!  As  I  look  upon  thy  ever-foaming 
and  ever-rushing  waters,  my  heart  is  filled 
with  uwc  and  admiration. 

Thou  stnndest  as  a  wonder  of  Ages,  to  which 
man  may  look  and  discern  the  overruling 
power  of  Him  who  governs  the  Universe. 

When  the  steamer,  from  the  pure  and  clear  wa- 
ters of  the  iEgcan  sea  bore  me  to  Patmos, 

There  I  beheld  tho  very  spot  where  John  heard 
the  voice  of  God,  as  tho  "sound  of  many 
waters  ; " 

And  now,  as  I  hear  '*  the  sound  of  many  wa- 
ters," I  nm  amazed  and  trembled!  Thy 
voice,  O  Niagara,  is  Jehovah's  voice! 

I  heard  many  seas  roaring,  and  powerfully  beat- 
ing our  frail  bark. 

I  heard  tho  mighty  waves  6T  tho  Ocean  in  their 
greatest  fury  dash  and  roar. 

But  thy  thundcr-liko  voice  surpasses  all.  Un- 
rivalled stands  thy  majestic  tone  ! 

Let  me  admire  thee,  O  monument  of  unsur- 


passed greatness,  let  me  drink  of  thy  crystal 
waters. 

Many  6ad  and  pleasant  recollections  cluster 
around  thy  watery  grave  !  Who  ever  thought 
that  I  would  look  upon  thy  mighty  cataracts? 

That  1  would  sec  the  tri-colored-diadem  which 
the  snn  daily  lays  upon  thy  imperial  brow ! 

But  alas !  I  must  lcavo  thee !  Other  places 
invite  me,  farewell!  thy  voice,  O  Niagara! 
shall  for  ever  ring  in  my  ears. 

May  thy  waters  roll  on  for  ever,  to  charm  oth- 
ers, and  enchant  them  with  a  view  of  thee, 
which  so  many  desire  to  see. 

And  if  I  return  to  my  native  land,  and  visit 
again  Athens  and  the  shores  of  fair  Pallas, 

There  amidst  those  classic  scenes,  I  shall  re- 
member, O  Niagara,  with  undying  affection, 
the  pleasant  moments  I  spent  upon  thy  eter- 
nal banks  !  G.  D.  C. 
Niagara  Falls,  July  10,  1858. 

— Boston  Journal. 


India  Sitawls. — At  tho  last  monthly  salo  by 
auction  of  India  shawls,  at  London,  the  number 
of  purchasers  was  as  follows  :  15  French,  3  Eng- 
lish, 3  Americans,  2  Belgians,  I  Russian  and  1 
German.  The  stock  consisted  of  6000  pieces, 
of  which  there  were  only  1800  veritable  cashmere 
shawls.  The  remainder  consisted  of  Indian  tis- 
sues of  the  value  of  S5  to  $8  ;  It  is  only  in  Eng- 
land that  these  common  scarfs  find  wearers. 
The  salo  brought  almost  tho  sum  of  $800,000. 
The  French  buyers'  proportion  was  three  mil- 
lions. As  four  of  the  principal  shops  of  Paris 
have  their  agents  in  Lahore,  and  thus  receive 
directly  their  goods  from  India,  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  France  possesses  almost  a  monopoly 
in  those  articles  of  luxury.  There  is  scarcely  a 
French  lady,  even  of  very  moderate  fortune, 
who  docs  not  possess  one  or  more  India  shawls. 
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The  death  of  this  person  ha«  been  recently 
announced.  Some  of  our  older  inhabitants 
veil  remember  the  interest  that  was  felt  in 
his  travels  and  captivity  in  Paraguay,  about 
forty  years  ago.  The  following  account  of 
him,  which  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Berlin, 
Prussia,  published  in  the  Boston  Journal, 
will,  with  Humboldt's  letter  accompanying  it, 
be  read  with  interest : — 

"Bkelix,  July  16,  1858. 

"  Within  a  few  days,  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived  in  Berlin  from  Montevideo,  bringing 
painful  rumor  that  Amie  Bonpland,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  the  beloved  friend  and 
fellow-traveller  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 
is  no  more.  Should  this  rumor  be  con- 
firmed, and  there  is  little  occasion  to  ques- 
tion its  truth,  Bonpland  will  have  passed 
away,  after  nn  eventful  life  of  unremitted  toil 
and  "research  in  the  realm  of  natural  science, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five ;  he  was  still 
engaged,  up  to  a  short  period  previous  to 
the  time  ot  his  reported  death,  in  arduous 
agricultural  and  botanical  pursuits.  The  sor- 
row which  this  rumor  has  diffused  throughout 
Europe,  is  but  the  natural  regret  which  all 
men  feel  when  a  noble  spirit  departs  from 
emong  them,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  grief  awakened  when  a  man  of  promise 
is  cut  down  in  the  fullness  of  strength  and 
expectation,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
world.  He  had  done  work  enough  for  one 
lifetime,  and  leaving  mankind  a  noble  legacy 
of  scientific  results,  has  passed  away  to  higher 
spheres  of  labor.  "  Well  done ! "  is  the 
signet  stamp  upon  the  record  of  his  days. 

"  I  have  obtained  from  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  who  is u.n  access  to  private  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  especially  to  the  correspond- 
ence between  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  great 
botanist.  To  insert  the  wholu  of  it  here 
would  swell  my  letter  far  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  such  brief  references  to  certain  portions 
of  his  eventful  history  as  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  touching  letter  which  Humboldt 
dedicates  to  the  memory  of  his  lifelong 
friend. 

"  The  intimacy  of  these  two  illustrious  men 
began  during  Humboldt's  visit  to  Paris  in 
May,  1798,  shortly  after  Napoleon  had  sailed 
from  Toulon  upon  his  disastrous  expedition 
\o  Egypt  Bonpland  was  about  four  years 
his  junior,  finely  cultivated  in  his  profession, 
ardent  in  temperament,  and  in  him  the 
maturer  German  found  a  mau  after  his  own 
heart.  The  grand  result  of  this  fortunate 
acquaintance,  was  the  journey  they  performed 
together,  during  the  years  17iK>  — 1804, 
through  the  American  tropics,  a  journey 


which  has  furnished  material,  besides  the 
more  immediate  scientific  results,  for  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  descriptive  passages  of 
the  Cosmos.  Humboldt's  letters  bear  fre- 
quent witness  tp  the  disinterested  affection 
and  devotion  of  his  fellow  traveller,  who  in 
more  than  one  dangerous  adventure  displayed 
that  greatest  of  all  love,  which  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  life  itself  for  its  friend.  In  health  and 
sickness,  in  everv  privation,  in  every  pleasure 
incident  to  thefr  long  wanderings,  the  two 
friends  were  inseparable,  and  the  lonely  forests 
of  »the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  the  intimacy 
which  began  in  the  gay  capital  of  France 
ripened  into  friendship,  which  after  half  a 
century  receives  its  first  interruption  by  the 
death  of  Bonpland. 

"  On  his  return  to  Europe,  Bonpland  was 
introduced  to  Josephine,  and  by  her  favor  ob- 
tained the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
royal  gardens  at  Malmaison  and  Navarre. 
Here,  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial  favor,  he 
passed  the  happiest  and  palmiest  days  of  his 
life.  But  it  was  in  darker  days,  when  the 
divorced  Empress  could  no  longer  distribute 
royal  patronage,  that  the  true  nobleness  of 
his  character  appeared.  He  remained  the 
faithful  friend  of  his  fallen  benefactress,  and 
to  him  she  confided  her  most  secret  sorrows. 

"  After  Josephine's  death,  Bonpland,  find- 
ing no  place  of  repose  in  Europe,  emigrated 
in  1816  to  Buenos  Ayres,  taking  with  him  a 
large  number  of  fruit  trees  and  a  variety  of 
other  natural  productions.  He  was  there 
received  with  due  honor,  and  soon  afterward 
received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Natural  History.  His  restless  temperament 
soon  incited  him  to  undertake  a  journey 
through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  a  jour- 
ney fraught  with  unhappy  consequences  to 
himself  and  to  science.  For  in  passing 
through  a  portion  of  territory  claimed  by  the 
Argentine  Confederacy,  he  unfortunately  in- 
curred the  jealousy  of  the  Dictator,  Dr. 
Francia,  by  whom  he  was  seized  in  the  most 
dastardly  manner  and  thrown  in  confinement. 
True  greatness  always  rises  above  misfortune, 
and  Bonpland,  denied  a  hearing  by  his  perse- 
cutor, confined  to  a  small  plantation,  dressed 
in  the  clothing  of  a  slave,  and  compelled  to 
perform  menial  labor  for  his  daily  bread,  nobly 
resigned  himself  to  his  destiny,  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  best  of  it.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give  assistence  to  the  sick,  and  by 
his  gentle  benevolence  won  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Nor  was  his  scientific  ardor 
suffered  meanwhile  to  lie  dormant.  He  made 
large  additions  to  his  collection  of  plants, 
and  occupied  himself  a  portion  of  the  lime  in 
the  distillation  of  brandy  from  honev.  Not- 
withstanding the  intercession  of  Alexander 
V.  Humboldt  and   the  remonstrances  of 

France  and  England,  he  remained  a  captive 
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for  nearly  ten  years.  In  1831  he  was  released 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  and  sent  away 
from  the  country  which  had  so  long  been  his 
prison. 

"  Refusing  the  most  pressing  invitations  to 
return  to  Europe,  Bonpland  lived  until 
recently  upon  his  estate  in  the  village  of  San 
Borgia.  Conforming  in  almost  every  thing, 
except  his  ardor  in  the  scientific  pursuits,  to 
the  habits  of  the  natives,  he  married  an  In- 
dian woman,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
enchanting  region  in  the  new  world  built  him- 
self a  quiet  and  happy  home.  Here,  sur- 
rounded by  an  affectionate  family,  revered  by 
every  one,  and  at  perfect  liberty,  he  conceived 
and  carried  into  execution  many  schemes  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture,  besides  add- 
ing continually  to  his  immense  collection  of 
plants. 

"  But  neither  the  charms  of  a  simple  life, 
nor  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  pursuits, 
could  wholly  wean  his  heart  from  the  old  as- 
sociations. Though  firmly  resolved  to  live 
and  die  upon  his  own  estate  in  the  new  world, 
he  long  cherished  the  hope  of  a  flying  visit 
to  the  old.  He  desired,  with  all  the' ardor  of 
a  life-long  friendship,  to  see  Humboldt  once 
more,  that  he  might  talk  over  1  old  times  1 
with  him.  How  deeply  this  feeling  was 
shared  by  his  illustrious  friend,  I  need  not 
say.  For  many  years  they  have  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence,  and  though  separ- 
ated thousands  of  miles,  each  has  felt  a  cer- 
tain society  in  the  life  of  the  other.  The 
senior  by  about  four  years,  Humboldt  fondly 
hoped  that  he  might  not  survive  the  last,  the 
most  faithful,  the  noblest  and  best  beloved  of 
all  the  friends  of  his  long  life.  Yet  so  it 
must  be.  It  i«  the  destiny  of  this  venerable 
man  to  follow  all  his  friends  to  the  grave,  and 
to  remain  himself  the  sole  representative  of 
the  times  of  his  youth.  One  after  another, 
within  a  few  years,  the  great  men  who  started 
with  him  and  kept  pace  with  him,  have  gone 
to  their  rest  and  their  final  fame,  and  now 
Bonpland  has  left  him.  How  deeply  he  feels 
this  fresh  bereavement,  the  following  letter 
affords  touching  evidence.    It  was  written  for 

fmblication  in  the  German  papers,  but  I  have 
earned,  from  a  private  source,  that  the  vener- 
able man  desires  its  circulation  in  the  journals 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and   esteem  both   for   Bonpland   and  his 
American  friends  ' : — 

Humboldt's  letter. 

"  Conscious  of  the  deep  sympathy  of  numer- 
ous friends  in  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  the 
wide-spread  report  of  the  death  of  my  dear, 
noble  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Bonp'land,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  give  at  least  a  brief 
notice  of  this  event,  for  the  particulars  of 
which  1  am  indebted  to  the  kind  services  of 


Dr.  Lallemant,  author  of  an  important  paper 
on  the  diseases  of  Europeans  in  the  tropics. 
This  talented  gentleman,  after  leaving  the 
Austrian  royal  expedition  in  the  frigate 
Xovara,  in  February  of  this  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  a  kindness  to  myself,  made  the 
journey  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Rio  Grande,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Porto  Alegro  through  the 
former  Jesuit  Mission  to  San  Borgia,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Bonpland,  who 
had  gone  there  in  1831,  was  still  resident  at 
that  place.  I  have  received  two  letters  from 
Dr.  Lallemant,  one  dated  at  San  Borgia  on 
the  10th  of  April,  the  other  written  from  the 
village  of  Umguaiana,  after  he  had  visited 
Bonpland  at  Santa  Anna.  An  extended  ab- 
stract of  these  letters  having  been  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  widely-read  and  interesting 
botanical  journal,  the  Bonplandia,  in  Han- 
over, the  following  briefer  extracts  may  here 
suffice : 

" 1  In  San  Borgia,'  writes  Dr.  Lallemant, 
•  I  lived  with  an  intimate  friend  of  Bonpland, 
the  Vicar  Gray,  with  whom  I  visited  the 
garden  of  the  botanist,  so  long  cultivated  with 
care,  but  now  lying  waste  and  desolate.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  the  year  1857  that  the 
Vicar  last  received  letters  from  Bonpland, 
since  when  intelligence  had  come  of  his 
severe  illness.  Letters  of  inquiry  still  re- 
mained unanswered,  and  notwithstanding  the 
short  distance  between  the  places,  the  people 
of  San  Borgia  were  uncertain  whether  I 
should  find  your  fellow-traveller  yet  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  In  1803  Bonpland  had 
left  San  Borgia  and  taken  up  his  residence 
upon  his  larger  plantation  of  Santa  Anna, 
where  he  had  long  occupied  himself  in  the 
cultivation  of  orange  trees.  The  residence  of 
the  aged  scholar  in  the  Estancia  of  Santa 
Anna,  consists  of  two  large  buildings,  merely 
clay  walls  bound  together  by  bamboo  sticks,  . 
and  a  few  beams,  and  thatched  with  straw. 
These  buildings  have  doors,  but  no  windows, 
the  light  being  admitted  through  the  chinks 
between  the  bamboo  sticks.  Despite  the  deep 
furrows  which  an  eventful  life  had  engraven 
in  the  beloved  countenance,  his  eve  had  not 
grown  dim  nor  lost  any  of  its  full-thoughted 
vivacity.  But  lively  conversation,  though 
started  bv  himself,  appeared  to  weary  him 
much,  and  he  suffered  severely  from  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  bladder.  The  privations  he 
had  so  strangely  imposed  upon  himself  are 
by  no  means  in  consequence  of  poverty,  or  of 
any  necessity  for  abstinence,  but  of  long  cus- 
tom, great  self-control,  and  characteristic  in- 
dividuality. The  government  of  Corrientea 
has  presented  to  him  an  estate  valued  at  10,- 
000  Spanish  piastres,  and  he  enjoyi  a  French 
pension  of  3000  francs  a  year,  iff  has  never 
made  the  practice  of  medicine  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit  to  W  Though  univcr- 
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willy  revered,  he  loves  the  solitude,  and  espe- 
cially avoids  all  persons  who  might  offer  him 
assistance  or  advice.  His  scientific  ardor  has 
not  yet  ■baled,  and  his  collections  and  manu- 
scripts ore  deposited  in  Corrientes,  where  he 
has  founded  a  national  Museum. 

M4On  the  following  morning  I  found  him 
visibly  worse,  and  sinking  away.  The  night 
had  been  a  painful  one.  I  pressed  him  to 
tell  me  whether  I  might  not,  ill  some  way,  be 
of  service  to  him.  But  I  fared  no  better  than 
his  other  friends — he  would  accent  of  no 
assistance.  How  gladly  would  I  nave  per- 
suaded him  to  return  once  more  to  civilized 
society !  But  I,  too,  felt  wfth  him  that  his 
time  was  passed.  lie  belongs  to  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  to  the 
second.  I  think  that  your  friend  himself  was 
moved  when  I  took  his  wasted  hands  in  mine 
with  the  pressure  of  farewell.  For  three 
months  now  his  attendants  have  remarked 
his  failing  strength,  and  perhaps  the  old  man 
had  the  same  foreboding  as  myself,  at  parting, 
that  I  might  be  the  last  ambassador  of  Eu- 
ropean lineage  who  should  penetrate  the 
depths  of  the  wilderness  to  offer  him  regard, 
love  and  thanks,  in  the  name  of  that  science 
which  owes  so  much  to  his  labors.  I  mounted 
my  horse,  and  rode  northward  through  the 
evergreen  plains.  No  path  showed  my  way, 
no  guide  disturbed  me;  I  was  alone  with  my 
sorrowful  thoughts  over  the  departing  Bonp- 
land.' 

"  Yet  how  cheerful  the  last  letter  1  received 
from  Bonpland,  bearing  date  the  7th  of  June, 
1857 !    ' 1  myself,'  he  writes,  « shall  bring  all 
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my  collections  and  manuscripts  to  Paris,  and 
deposit  them  in  the  Museum.  My  journey  to 
France  will  be  exceedingly  short.  I  shall  re- 
turn to  my  Santa  Anna,  where  I  lead  a  quiet 
and  happy  life.  Here  shall  I  die,  and  my 
sepulchre  and  my  grave  shall  be  underneath 
the  shadow  of  the  many  trees  I  have  planted. 
Oh  how  happy  were  I,  my  dear  Humboldt, 
could  we  meet  once  more,  and  recall  our 
common  experiences !  On  l  he  28th  of  August 
next  I  shall  be  eighty-four  years  old,  and  am 
vet  four  years  younger  than  you.  A  man 
lately  died  in  this  vicinity  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven.  What  a 
prospect  for  two  travellers  who  have  already 
stepped  beyond  the  eightieth  year!' 

"  The  cheerful,  almost  life-desiring  tone  of 
this  letter,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  melan- 
choly representations  of  J)r.  Lallemant.  Ac- 
cording to  Herr  v.  Tschudi  the  report  was 
credited  in  Montevideo  on  the  29th  of  May, 
that  Bonpland  had  died  at  San  Borgia,  the 
date  of  his  death  uncertain.  Yet  ])r.  Lalle- 
mant had  spoken  with  him  on  the  18th  of 
April  in  Santa  Anna,  and  on  May  19  the 
report  of  his  death  was  discredited  at  Porto 
Allegro.  Thus  there  yet  remains  ground  for 
hope  that  the  younger  is  not  to  be  first  called 
away.  Such  remoteness  often  stretches  un- 
certainty to  a  painful  duration ;  such  the 
solicitude  felt  for  Edward  Yogel  in  Central 
Africa,  and  for  Adolphus  Schlagintweit  in 
Central  Asia — the  sorrowfully  missed  ! 

**  Alexander  v.  Humboldt. 

"Berlin,  July  12,  1858." 


A  Stkavokr's  Impression  of  the  Hoitse 
ok  Commons. — If  one  desires  to  get  a  most 
unfavorable  view  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  become  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  a  most  mediocre — nay,  below 
mediocre,  set  of  men  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance, be  has  only  to  sit  awhile  in  the  strangers' 
or  speakers'  gallery,  and  have  no  opportunity  of 
correcting  his  impressions  by  closer  observation. 
Seen  thence,  Lord  Palmcrston  has  the  look  of  a 
vulgar,  anintellectual,  frowsy  sort  of  an  individ- 
ual, with  vanity  enough  to  dye  his  whiskers  after 
be  had  become  old  enough  to  give  it  up.  Corn- 
wall Lewis,  with  Ins  sharp  visage  and  long  nose, 
looks  tit  for  a  vidian  in  an  opera  or  play — a 
veritable  cut-throat.  Kenn  would  make  his  for- 
tune by  nivin;:  him  the  second  cut-throat  busi- 
ness to  do.  Lord  John  looks  only  fit  for  a 
postillion.  The  others  on  his  side  of  the  House 
look  like  very  good  sort  of  resectable  minnies 
and  mediocrities,  with  here  and  there  a  dancfi lied 
voting  lordling  scattered  in  to  flavor  the  dish. 
Bright  I  have  not  M»en.  On  the  other  side  sit 
Gladstone,  a  very  common-place  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man as  seen  from  the  gallery  (though  ho  im- 

J roved  on  closer  inspection  next  day  in  the 
Jritish  Museum)  ;   Sir  James  Graham,  who 
seemed  thence  a  verv  resnectable  farmer-like 


personage ;  Lord  Stanley,  who  has  almost  an 
insignificant  look,  inherited  his  father's  short, 
pcrked-up  nose,  with  other  features  on  a  some- 
what diminutive  and  unimpressive  scale ;  Bulwer 
Lytton  so  closely  resembled  his  portraits,  that  I 
recognised  him  immediately,  though  in  the  dim 
distant  light  he  looked  a  rumpled  second  hand 
edition  of  himself;  Sir  John  I'akington  is  a 
rather  dandified  little  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  docs  not  strike  the  beholder  as  a  remark- 
able man.  Disraeli,  alone  out  of  the  whole 
House,  loomed  out  of  the  mi>t  as  a  man  fit  to 
lead.  His  head  is  a  study.  There  is  something 
wonderful  in  it.  All  the  lines  of  his  face  arc 
hard  and  deeply  drawn,  as  if  the  face  had  been 
exercised  like  the  thews  of  nn  athlete's  leg  or 
back.  The  brain  is  massed  up  in  front  like  a 
tower,  and  one  feels  as  be  sits  there,  impnssive 
and  seeming  scarcely  to  heed  what  is  going  on, 
as  if  one  gazed  on  a  lion  or  tiger  in  repose,  who 
could  use  teeth  or  claws  terribly  if  occasion 
came.  You  would  scarcely  pronounce  his  face 
that  of  a  good  man— for  it  is  sinister  and  for- 
bidding withal — but  there  is  on  it  the  clear 
stnmp  of  intellect,  and  of  strong  will  to  put  that 
intellect  to  use. — London  Correspondent  Mon- 
treal Gazette. 
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WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  WEST  IN- 
DIA SLAVES. 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  a  Hull  moro 
than  n  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away. 
Time  enough  has  therefore  elapsed  to  entitle 
us  to  ask,  what  has  been  the  result  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  experiment  The  West  Indies  may 
not  be  a  very  important  part  of  the  world,  nor 
may  the  negroes  be  a  very  interesting  popu- 
lation, but  no  other  race  or  country  has  been 
the  theatre  of  nn  experiment  of  which  the 
results  can  be  estimated  with  equal  precision 
and  with  an  equal  freedom  from  all  disturb- 
ing influences.  It  would  therefore  he  most 
interesting  to  know  what  is,  in  the  present 
day,  the  character  of  the  whole  rural  and  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  nineteen  colonies  which 
were  formerly  cultivated  by  slaves.  What  is 
the  population  of  the  islands?  Is  it  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  ?  How  is  it  employed  ? 
Are  the  blacks  still  sup|>orted  by  ini|>orts  or 
do  they  subsist  ujxin  the  indiginous  produc- 
tions of  the  country  ?  Are  they  employed  as 
laborers  or  have  they  to  any  extent  become 
proprietors,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  holdings?  How  are  the  man- 
ners and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  white 
inhabitants  affected  by  the  change  ?  Do  they 
live  in  a  more  rational  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  was  usual  in  old  times  ?  How  are 
their  circumstances  affected  in  a  monev  ]>oint 
of  view  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
West  Indian  distress,  and  few  cries  were  louder 
when  the  sugar  duties  were  under  discus- 
sion. What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  It 
is  currently  reported  that  in  the  more  popu- 
lous colonies,  such  as  Barbadoes  and  Antigua, 
the  population  has  increased,  and  that  in 
those  which  arc  more  ihinly  peopled,  such 
as  Jamaica,  it  has  diminished.  Is  this  the 
case  ?  And,  if  it  he,  do  statistics  show  any 
connexion  between  density  and  thinness  of 
population  on  the  one  hand,  and  increase  and 
diminution  of  production,  especially  in  the 
great  staple  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee,  on  , 
the  other  ?  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  i 
matter,  particular  attention  might  be  advanta- 
geously directed  to  the  Mauritius  and  Guiana. 
In  those  colonics  the  rate  of  compensation 
per  head  was  much  higher  than  elsewhere. 
Slavery  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  being 
of  greater  value  to  the  slaveholders  in  these 
than  in  other  colonies.  Have  they  in  point 
of  fact,  suffered  more  from  its  abolition  than 
the  re.st  ?  If  not,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
slavery  was  economically  inferior  to  freedom. 

It  would  be  hardly  less  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  moral  results  of  the  Eman- 


cipation. Our  readers  will  no  doubt  remem- 
her  Mr.  Carlyle's  denunciation  in  Frascr's 
Magazine  some  years  hack,  of  "  black 
Quashee"  and  his  pumpkins,  and  the  vigor- 
ous desire  which  he  expressed  that  black 
Quashee,  being  "  little  belter  than  a  kind  of 
blockhead,"  should  be  put  under  some  regu- 
lations, not  too  humane,  by  which  the  West 
Indies  might  be  made  to  produce  the  amount 
of  spices  and  sugar  which  "  the  gods  "  thought 
desirable.  If  humor  could  solve  problems  ir- 
respectively of  fact,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  l>e  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  day ;  but  this,  09 
vet,  is  not  the  case,  and  we  should  therefore 
like,  before  joining  in  his  denunciations  of 
u  black  Quashee,"  to  know  what  really  is  the 
position  of  the  blacks  and  half-castes  in  the 
British  colonies.  A  large  number  of  bishop- 
rics and  archdeaconries  have  been  established 
within  f  he  last  twenty-five  years.  What  effect 
have  they  produced  on  the  population  ?  What 
are  their  habits  about  marriage  ?  What  is 
their  condition  in  respect  to  education  ?  Have 
any  fair  proportion  of  them  risen  to  any  con- 
siderable height  in  the  social  scale  ?  Do  men 
of  color  sit  in  the  local  legislatures  ?  Are  they 
found  at  the  bar  or  on  the  l>ench  ?  Are  there 
black  clergymen,  and  of  what  denominations? 
Do  the  two  races  show  any  tendency  to  fuse? 
A  comparative  view  of  West  Indian  life  as  it 
is  now,  in  these  respects,  and  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  would  1m?  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  possible  contributions  to  social  and 
political  knowledge  ;  and  it  would  enable  us, 
without  gi\ing  offence  to  any  one,  to  throw 
more  light  upon  that  which  is  the  most  vital 
of  all  questions  to  the  United  States,  than  all 
the  preachers  and  novelists  that  ever  dis- 
OOMM  it. 

It  may  be  asked  how  these  inquiries  are  to 
be  made,  and  who  arc  the  proper  people  to 
make  them  3  The  answer  is  that  many  of  the 
immediate  descendants  and  representatives 
o'*  the  men  by  whom  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  brought  about  now  occupy  prominent 
public  positions,  in  which  ihey  could  lend  some 
assistance,  or  at  any  rate  countenance,  to 
such  an  undertaking.  Lord  Brougham's 
great  knowledge  and  experience  might  enable 
him  to  make  most  useful  suggestions  upon 
such  a  question.  Mr.  Macaula\ ,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  Earl  Grey,  have  all  left  sons  wlio 
ril  in  the  House  of  Lords  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
is  similarly  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  would  not  need  a  very  great  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  who  have  so  close  a 
hereditary  interest  in  the  matter,  to  supply 
what  would  probably  be  the  most  striking 
justification  of  their  own  and  their  fathers' 
policy. 
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THE  ABBAY  WALK. — MOUNTAIN  AND  VALLEY. 


THE  CONSUMMATION. 

When  the  old  mountains,  o'er  the  flood, 

Raised  their  great  foreheads,  solemnly, 
Sending  their  first,  bewildered  look, 

Each  unto  each,  across  the  sea ; 
*  From  peak  to  peak  the  rainbow  flame 

Sprang,  with  its  telegraph  of  light, 
And  all  the  dark,  dividing  chasm 

Was  compassed  by  an  arch  of  might. 

The  smile  that  broke  upon  thcirbrows,— 

A  gleaming  joy  through  giant  tears, — 
Was  Code's  own  silent  prophecy, 

And  promise  for  the  coming  years. 
The  deep  receded  to  his  bounds : 

The  hinds  lay  severed  :  but  on  high  ; 
Still  shone  the  wondrous  Nuptial  King, 

Held  as  a  presage  in  the  sky  ! 

With  vision  awed  wo  read  to-day 

The  glowing  augury  of  Time  ; 
And  stretch  our  half-believing  hands 

To  grasp  the  accomplishment  sublime. 
A  quiet  word  is  sped  along : — 

"  God  has  been  with  ns  ;  it  is  done." 
The  marriage  blessing  has  been  given, 

And  the  two  Continents  arc  one ! 

O  "  wedded  worlds  !  "  what  God  hath  joined 

Let  never  passion  dare  to  part ; 
But,  down  the  golden  blossoming  age, 

Go  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  with  heart ! 
The  slender  thread  beneath  the  sea, 

That  throbs  through  all  its  living  length 
With  common  joy, — still  may  it  be 

A  deathless  boud  of  peace  and  strength  ! 

So  the  great  promise,  scaled  in  light, 

And  gift,  that  doth  the  grace  fulfil, — 
The  band  on  earth — the  bow  in  heaven, — 

From  deep  to  deep  shall  answer  6till ; 
Till  the  hist  Angel's  mighty  stride 

Shall  span  the  ocean  and  the  shore, 
And  floods  shrink  silent,  while  his  voico 

Proclaims  that  seas  shall  be  no  more  ! 


THE  ABBAY  WALK. 

Alone  as  I  went  up  and  down 
In  ane  abbay  was  fair  to  see, 
Thinking  what  consolntioun 
Was  best  in  all  adversitic; 
On  case  I  cast  aside  mine  o'c, 
And  6aw  this  written  on  a  wall — 
In  what  estate,  man,  that  thou  be, 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  for  all. 

Thy  kingdom  and  thy  great  empire, 
Thy  royalty,  nor  rich  array, 
Shall  not  endure  at  thy  desire, 
But,  as  the  wind,  will  wend  away; 
Thy  gold,  and  all  thy  goodes  gay, 
When  fortune  list  will  fra  thee  fall 
Sin'  thou  sic  samples  sees  ilk  day. 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  for  all. 

Job  was  most  rich,  in  writ  we  find 
Tobec  most  full  of  chnritcc ; 
Job  waxed  poor,  and  Tobee  blind 
Baith  tempted  with  adversitie. 


Sin'  blindness  was  infirmitie, 
And  povertie  was  natural,  t 
Right  patiently  baith  ho  and  he 
Obey'd,  and  thanked  God  for  all. 

Though  thou  be  blind  or  have  an  halt, 
Or  in  thy  face  deformed  ill, 
So  it  come  not  through  thy  default, 
No  man  should  thee  repricf  by  skill. 
Blame  not  thy  Lord,  so  is  His  will ; 
Spurn  not  thy  foot  against  the  wall ; 
But  with  meek  heart  and  prayer  still 
Obey,  and  thank  thy  God  for  all. 

God  of  His  justice  maun  correct, 
And  of  His  mercy  pity  have ; 
He  is  ane  Judge,  to  nanc  suspect, 
To  punish  sinful  man  and  save. 
Though  thou  be  lord  attour  the  lave, 
And  afterward  made  hound  and  thrall, 
A  poor  beggar  with  scrip  and  stave, 
Obey,' and  thank  thy  God  for  all. 

This  changing  and  great  variance 

Of  earthly  states  up  and  down, 

Comes  neither  through  fortune  nor  chance 

As  some  men  say  without  reasoun, 

But  by  the  great  provisioun 

Of  God  above  that  rule  thee  shall ; 

Therefore  thou  ever  make  thee  boune 

To  obey,  and  thank  thy  God  for  all. 


MOUNTAIN  AND  VALLEY. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KHUMMACHJ  K. 

Ox  Alpine  height*  the  love  of  God  is  shed  ; 

Ho  paints  the  morning  red, 

The  flowerets  white  and  blue, 

And  feeds  them  with  his  dew, 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

On  Alpine  heights,  o'er  many  a  fragrant  heath, 
The  loveliest  breezes  breathe ; 
So  free  and  pure  the  air, 
Ms  breath  seems  floating  there. 

On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

On  Alpine  heights,  beneath  his  mild  blue  eye, 

Still  vales  and  meadows  lie ; 

The  soaring  glacier's  ice 

Gleams  like  a  paradise. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

Down  Alpine  heights  the  silvery  streamlets  flow  - 

There  the  bold  chamois  go ; 
On  giddy  crags  they  stand, 
Ana  drink  from  his  own  hand 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

On  Alpine  heights,  in  troops  all  white  as  snow, 

The  sheep  and  wild  goats  go  ; 

There  in  the  solitude, 

Ho  fills  their  heart  with  food. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

On  Alpine  heights  the  herdsman  tends  his  herd ; 

Ms  shepherd  is  the  Lord  ; 

For  ho  who  feeds  the  sheep 

Will  sure  his  offspring  keep. 
On  Alpine  heights  a  loving  Father  dwells. 

•  —v.  /  •  LirOOKS. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

L  On  the  Right  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers. 
Two  series  of  Lecture*,  &c.,  by  the  Kev. 
J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late  Margaret  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity.    London,  1857. 

2.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  first  TJiree  Centuries.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  &c.  2nd  edition. 
■London,  1857. 

Among  the  men  most  useful  in  their  gener- 
ation are  those  lights  of  learning  and  science 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  training  of  young 
men  at  the  University,  and  who  thus  leaven 
our  nobles,  our  gentlemen,  and  the  members 
of  all  our  professions  with  the  soundest  erudi- 
tion and  the  loftiest  principles.  The  fruits  of 
their  teaching  are  to  he  found  in  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament down  to  the  humblest  curate ;  and  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  world  that  their 
names  and  labors  should  meet  with  that  rec- 
ognition which  they  so  eminently  deserve. 
Foremost  among  this  class  of  persons  was 
John  James  Blunt,  late  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinitv,  who  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1812,  in  his  19th  year.  He 
was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  the  son  of  an 
able  and  respected  schoolmaster  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  by  whom  he  was  entirely  edu- 
cated up  to  the  time  of  his  going  to  college. 
The  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  manners  which 
distinguished  him  to  the  last  were  derived  no 
doubt  from  this  domestic  training,  which  the 
discipline  of  his  college  served  only  to  confirm 
and  deepen.  But  the  encouragement  of  St 
John's,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  antique  and 
grim  superstitions,  was  almost  confined  in  his 
day  to  the  strict  and  austere  study  of  mathe- 
matics, and  Blunt's  natural  bent  seems  to  have 
rather  inclined  to  the  livelier  muses.  Those 
even  who  knew  him  only  in  his  later  and 
graver  years,  can  testify  to  the  sprightliness 
of  his  fancy,  and  his  keen  relish  for  fun  and 
humor  ;  and  his  early  writings  show  his  genu- 
ine love  for  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  It 
was  not  without  a  struggle  we  conceive,  that 
he  bent  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  analysis  and 
demonstration.  Accordingly  his  success  in 
the  Mathematical  Tripos  was  not  more  than 
respectable ;  but  he  had  already  acquired  dis- 
tinction as  the  winner  of  a  Latin  ode  prise, 
and  as  a  competitor  for  the  classical  medals 
he  was  known,  by  the  extra-official  whispers 
which  are  sometimes  mercifully  allowed  to 
soothe  the  disappointment  of  our  u  prope- 
victors,"  to  have  actually  received  the  suffrage 
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of  part  of  the  electors.  This  combination  of 
merits,  joined  to  his  high  personal  character, 
procured  him  a  fellowship  in  the  spring  of 
1816,  immediately  after  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree. Two  years  later  he  obtained  a  travel- 
ling bachelorship,  which  gave  him  the  means 
of  spending  some  time  in  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
and  there  his  quick  observation  was  arrested 
by  the  traces,  so  often  noticed,  of  heathen 
customs,  still  surviving  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  more  particularly  in  the  rites  of 
their  religion.  After  a  second  visit  to  the 
same  countries  a  few  years  later,  he  threw  his 
observations  together  in  a  small  volume,  the 
first  of  his  publications.  The  idea,  as  he  ad- 
mitted, was  suggested  to  him  by  Middleton's 
well-known  "  Remarks  "  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  later 
life  he  conceived  some  distrust  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  with  the  feeling  of  the  «  Timeo 
Danaos,"  apprehended  perhaps  that  the  ar- 
gument might  be  perverted  to  the  uses  of  ir- 
reverence. He  never  allowed  the  essay  to  be 
reprinted.  It  would  be  hardly  necessary  to 
allude  to  such  a  trifling  performance,  except 
as  a  first  indication  of  a  feature  which  marked 
Blunt's  mind  through  life,  his  aptness  to  seize 
and  work  upon  the  hints  of  others,  rather 
than  to  invent  and  originate  himself. 

After  taking  holy  orders  Mr.  Blunt,  resist 
ing  the  temptations  to  a  life  in  college,  de- 
voted himself  for  many  years  to  parochial 
doty,  first  at  Hodnet,  as  curate  to  Reginald 
Heber,  and  his  successor,  and  afterwards  at 
Chetwynd.  The  society  of  his  first  rector, 
known  long  l>efore  acquiring  his  peculiar  fame 
as  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished men  in  England,  helped  to  enlarge 
the  mind  of  our  young  college-fellow.  From 
no  one  could  he  have  better  learnt  the  various 
aspects  of  his  profession,  the  combined  duties 
of  intellectual  self-cultivation,  and  spiritual 
intercourse  with  human  souls  of  every  degree. 
The  interest  he  felt  in  his  own  parochial  work, 
and  with  which  he  continued  to  regard  it  af- 
ter his  personal  connexion  with  it  had  ceased, 
may  be  traced  to  the  providence  which  threw 
him,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  within  the 
sphere  of  Heber's  influence  in  the  curacy  of 
Hodnet.  To  this  influence  he  owed  also  his 
increasing  interest  in  general  literature,  and 
the  questions  of  the  day.  He  became  a  con- 
tributor to  this  journal,  and  among  other  pa- 
pers which  appeared  in  it  from  his  hand  were 

more  than  one  on  the  Life  and  Journals  of 
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Heber ;  which,  coming  at  a  time  when  ail  Eng- 
land  was  ringing  with  admiration  of  its  mis- 
sionary bishop,  brought  his  name  into  notice, 
and  stamped  his  character  for  information, 
sense,  and  ability.  About  the  year  183 3  Mr. 
Blunt  was  enlisted  on  the  staff  of  the  Family 
Library,  the  first  series  of  the  kind,  embrac- 
ing original  works  of  the-  best  living  writers. 
His  volumes  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  and 
the  English  Reformation  were  among  the 
most  successful  of  the  series,  and  still  retain 
their  place  among  our  ecclesiastical  manuals. 
They  combined  sound  learning  with  popular 
treatment,  and  fully  realized  the  idea  their 
author  had  long  before  expressed  of  what 
history  for  the  people  ought  to  be.  As  early 
as  1827  he  had  denounced  as  a  vulgar  preju- 
dice the  notion  that  popular  writers  cannot  be 
profound,  nor  profound  writers  popular.  "  To 
write  strikingly,"  he  had  said,  "  so  as  to  fix 
deeply  the  more  leading  facts  which  we  would 
impart,  is  not  only  the  province  of  the  writer 
of  romance  or  the  poet ;  it  is  compatible  with 
the  grave  dignity  of  the  historian,  and  even  with 
the  cool  precision  of  the  philosopher."  And 
then  he  went  on  to  quote  the  caustic  remark 
of  Ouizot,  "7/  n'y  a  personne,  qui  ne  dise 
que  Its  Anglais  tont  pen  habile*  a  composer 
un  livre f  a  remark  which  has  been  followed 
up  by  the  assertion,  whether  by  Guizot  him- 
self or  by  one  of  his  disciples  we  do  not  re- 
member, that  Gibbon's  history  is  the  only 
*  book "  in  the  English  language.  But 
Blunt's  views  on  this  subject  are  chiefly  no- 
ticeable as  showing  that  he  was  himself  rally 
abreast  of  the  current,  which  set  at  the  mo- 
ment so  strongly  in  favor  of  literature  for  the 
people. 

The  future  Professor  was  still  in  his  curacy, 
when  he  was  invited  to  preach  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  from  the  University  pulpit  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  office  he  discharged  in  the 
years  1831  and  1832,  and  its  fruits  appeared 
in  the  little  volumes  on  the  Veracity  of  the 
Gospels,  and  of  the  historic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  he  followed  up  Paley's 
well-known  argument  from  the  M  undesigned 
coincidences  "  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and 

of  it  to  the 
we  find  him  build- 
ing avowedly  on  another  man's  foundations, 
with  no  view  assuredly  to  personal  fame  or 
advancement,  but  with  a  single  eye  to  practi- 
cal utility.  lie  perceived  intuitively  how  at- 
is  the  argument,  and  he  felt  how 


suitable  the  handling  of  it  was  to  the  bent  of 
his  own  mind,  which  was  acute  and  observant, 
and  always  intent  on  making  comparisons 
and  distinctions.  Of  the  annual  publications 
which  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Hulse's  munifi- 
cent bequests,  none,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
have  so  well  attained  the  object  contemplated 
by  the  founder.  Simple  and  unpretending 
as  they  are  both  in  design  and  execution, 
they  continue  to  be  extensively  read,  and 
have  deservedly  assumed  a  permanent  place 
in  our  standard  divinity. 

In  the  year  1834  Mr.  Blunt  accepted  from 
his  college  the  rectory  of  Great  Oakley,  in 
|  Essex,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  uprooted, 
not  without  a  painful  effort,  from  the  soil  to 
which  he  had  been  from  his  infancy  attached. 
The  living  was  a  valuable  one,  but  the  spot 
overlooks  the  Sivache  of  our  British  steppes. 
For  many  years  its  successive  rectors  had  ob- 
tained dispensations  for  non-residence,  and 
dire  suspicions  of  its  unhealthiness,  fostered, 
perhaps,  by  the  impatient  juniors,  were  cur- 
rent in  the  college.  The  story,  however,  that 
Blunt's  predecessor,  when  reading  himself  in, 
remarked  some  ladies  in  deep  mourning,  and 
on  asking  who  they  were,  was  informed  that 
they  were  the  widows  of  the  last  six  curates, 


lightly  to  be  credited.  Blunt,  at  all 
entered  on  his  charge  wilh  no  misgivings. 
Coming  to  his  living  with  the  experience  of 
fifteen  years'  service  in  more  than  one  curacy, 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  in  the  full  udf 
of  a  rising  reputation,  with  unbounded  per- 
sonal energy,  a  hopeful  and  elastic  temper, 
and  rare  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  calling, 
the  new  rector  of  Great  Oakley  became  at 
once  a  man  of  high  mark  among  his  lay  and 
clerical  neighbors.  He  established  his  parish- 
school,  his  clubs  and  societies  ;  ha  rebuilt  his 
dilapidated  and  loog  tenantless  parsonage; 
he  married  a  wife ;  he  was  useful  and  con- 
tented. But  the  position  he  had  attained  is 
theological  literature,  and  the  strong  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  in  )us  own  college  and 
in  the  University,  already  designated  him  as 
the  probable  successor  to  Bishop  Marsh,  the 
aged  occupant  of  Lady  Margaret's 
chair.  During  the  five  years  of  his 
at  Great  Oakley,  Blunt  was  doubtless  medi- 
tating the  Lectures  he  should  deliver  in  the 
event  of  his  appointment.  At  the  period 
when  his  own  views  in  theology  had  been 

the  distinction  of  High  and  Low 
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Church  was  a  matter  of  feeling  much  more 
than  of  reasoning.  The  first  fervor  of  party 
contest  bad  abated,  and  our  young  diviner., 
on  eitber  side,  either  inherited  their  views 
from  their  fathers,  or  imbibed  them  from  the 
associations  of  their  early  training.  Blunt's 
natural  temper,  reflective  rather  than  impul- 
sive,'his  sobriety  of  judgment,  his  deference 
to  rules  and  forms,  his  habitual  submission  to 


of  authority  and  tradition,  and  this  inclina- 
tion had  been  confirmed  by  his  early  educa- 
tion, by  the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  college, 
and  again  by  the  example  of  the  illustrious 
wnom  lie  naa  stuuiea  and  serveu 
But  the  speculative  high-church 
man  of  that  day  might  indulge  in  an  extent 
of  liberality  which  would  savor  of  latitudina- 
rianism  in  the  eyes  of  professors  of  the  same 
principles  now.  '  Reginald  Heber  was  a  man 
of  genial  sympathies,  with  a  heart  that 
yearned  towards  every  show  of  religious  feel- 
ing under  whatever  banner  it  was  enlisted, 
and  traces  are  not  wanting  in  the  earlier 
writings  of  his  friend  and  follower,  of  a  bland 
toleration,  suoh  as  in  later  days  he  would 
scarcely  have  reconciled  to  his  sterner  convic- 
tions. The  Oxford  movement  found  Blunt  a 
high-churchman  ia  sentiment;  but  he  had 
not  yet  entrenched  himself  in  a  logical  posi- 
tion. Its  effect  upon  him  was  to  set  him 
diligently  to  seek  out  the  foundations  of  the 
Anglo-Catholicism  in  which  he  already  im- 
plicitly believed.  He  persuaded  himself  that 
the  true  Fathers  of  the  Anglican  church  are 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
that  their  dogmatic  theology  is  a  full  and 
sufficient  sanction  for  all  its  doctrines.  Here 
was  the  citadel  of  his  faith.   The  conviction 

strongly  upon  him,  that 
the  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy arose  from  neglect  of  these  original 
fountains  of  the  truth,  and  it  became  the 
mission  of  his  life  to  enforce  on  all  who  fell 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  the  duty  of 
seeking  here  the  ground  and  root  of  their 
ecclesiastical  principles. 

The  opportunity  for  enforcing  these  views 
effectively  was  opened  to  him  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Professorship,  in  1839.  From 
that  time  he  resided  regularly  in  Cambridge, 
relinquishing  his  parochial  cure,  and  lectur- 
ing assiduously  to  large  and  attentive  classes, 
moulding  them  to  his  own  quiet  sobriety  of 
r,  and  his  own  patient  earnestness  of  feel- 


rug.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
parative exemption  of  our  Cambridge  stu- 
dents of  theology  from  the  lamentable 
perplexities  which  led  to  the 
of  so  many  of  their  Ox- 
ford contemporaries,  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  effect  of  Blunt's  teaching.  When  M.  da 
Montalembert,  walking  through  the  courts 
and  groves  of  Cambridge,  wafted  an  admir- 
ing sigh  to  the  gallant  men  who  had  left,  as 
he  imagined,  all  these  attractions  at  the  call 
of  religious  conviction,  he  might  have  been 
answered  that,  in  point  of  fact,  not  one  Cam- 
bridge fellow  had  found  himself  obliged  to 

If  among  the  numbers 
thronged  our  Professor's  lecture-room 
there  were  many  tender  and  impulsive  spirits 
that  yearned  for  a  guide,  a  champion,  in 
short  for  a  Pope  to  lean  upon,  they  found,  in 
the  decision  and  confidence  of  the  Professor 
himself,  the  strength  and  assurance  they  re- 
quired. He  taught  as  one  having  authority. 
Blunt's  class  was  for  msnv  years  formed  en- 
tirely  of  voluntary  hearers ;  and  it  was  his 
pride  to  gauge  the  real  weight  of  his  charac- 
ter by  the  test  of  this  voluntary  homage. 
When  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  career,  the 
attendance,  under  certain  questionable  changes 
in  the  university  system,  was  made  to  some 
extent  compulsory,  his  interest  in  the  work 
was  marred.  Some  instances  of  inattention 
and  misbehavior,  which  naturally  followed, 
among  his  new  conscripts,  reminded  him 
painfully  of  the  change  forced  upon  him,  and 
this  annoyance,  combined,  perhaps,  with  a 
consciousness  of  failing  health,  or  at  least 
with  failing  spirits,  led  him  to  contemplate  an 
early  retirement  from  his  office.  It  was  just 
at  this  period  that  the  offer  was  made  him  of 
the  see  of  Salisbury.  Ten  years  before, 
there  was  no  function  of  the  church  he  could 
not  have  discharged,  no  dignity  he  would  not 
have  graced.  But,  like  too  many  of  our 
best  men  in  every  profession,  he  was,  to  use 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  pathetic  expression, 
"  beaten  by  Time."  Yet  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that  in  no  sphere,  however  eminent  or 
extensive,  could  he  have  done  better  service 
to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  than  in  that  of 
his  divinity  chair,  and  his  friends  must  rejoice 
that  at  this  moment  his  judgment  did  not 
desert  him,  and  he  respectfully  declined  the 
world!}'  honor  which  could  have  added  noth- 
ing to  his  true  reputation.  But  whatever 
was  the  disappointment  of  his  more  distant 
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admirers,  when  it  was  known  that  he  had 
refused  a  mitre,  still  greater  was  their  anxiety 
when  it  was  wlmpered  that  the  refusal  was 
occasioned  by  a  sense  of  bodily  infirmity.  In 
the  winter  of  1855,  his  health  began  seriously 
to  fail,  and,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  17th  of  June  in  that  year. 
To  this  slight  sketch  of  a  life,  so  full  of 


utility,  so  barren  of  events  and 


the 


fit  career  of  a  Christian  scholar,  we  need  only 
add  that  he  was  twice  married;  first  to  Eliza- 
beth Roylance,  daughter  of  the  late  Baddeley 
Child,  Esq.,  of  Barlaston,  by  whom  he  left 
two  daughters;  and,  secondly,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  T.  Sneyd  Kynnesley, 
Esq.,  of  Loxley  Park,  who  survived  him. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Barlaston  in 
Staffordshire,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife. 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Blunt  contributed  to 
this  journal  extend  over  several  years  of  his 
life  ;  and  besides  the  interest  and  value  which 
intrinsically  belong  to  them,  they  are  impor- 
tant to  complete  the  portraiture  of  so  remark- 
able a  man,  and  to  show  the  trains  of  thought 
through  which  his  mind  had  ranged,  before  he 
settled  definitively  into  the  Divinity  Professor, 
and  the  Interpreter  of  the  Early  Church. 
Never  was  there  a  reviewer  more  laborious 
and  scrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  his  craft 
His  papers  all  bear  internal  evidence  of  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  publications  he  chose  were  generally  the 
collective  works  of  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
he  always  took  care  to  master  the  entire  re- 
mains of  the  author  he  undertook  to  illus- 
trate. That  he  should  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  Milton's  works,  prose  as 
well  as  verse  (his  verse  he  is  said  to  have 
known  almost  by  heart,  an  exuberance  of  fa- 
miliarity which  may  be  seen  perpetually  break- 
ing out  in  his  writings) ; — that  he  should  be 
versed  in  all  the  classic  treatises  of  Paley — 
might  be  expected  from  any  accomplished 
scholar  of  his  day ;  but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  would  have  labored  so  conscientiously 
through  the  whole  of  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
Pair's  Life  and  Works  before  he  ventured  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  any  part  of  them. 

Essays  like  those  of  Blunt  have  an  historic 
value,  for  they  reflect  the  lines  and  shadows 
of  contemporary  thought  and  sentiment,  and 
show  the  progress  of  the  writer's  mind  keep- 
;ng  pace  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion. 
His  review  of  Todd's  Milton,  which  appeared 
in  1827,  is  an  instance.    It  betrays  the  last 


flutter  of  the  great  Socinian  controversy,  in 
which  the  Church  had  taken  a  vital  interest 
for  half  a  century,  from  the  date  of  the  noto- 
rious Feathers  tavern  petition,  and  which  was 
just  about  to  give  place  to  the  Popish  contro- 
versy, and  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority and  tradition.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the  con- 
flict with  Socinians  had  become  little  more 
than  a  name.  The  question  which  had  given 
birth  to  such  a  cloud  of  polemical  treatises, 
and  which  had  even  created  jealousies  and 
divisions  within  the  Church  itself,  had  subsided 
into  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity.  Milton's 
Treatise  on  the  Church,  in  which  the  poet's 
heretical  tendencies,  already  betrayed  in  his 
epics,  but  still  fondly  veiled  or  extenuated  by 
his  admirers,  were  at  last  defined  and  de- 
fended, had  recently  been  discovered,  and 
published  with  an  English  translation  by  a 
dignified  clergyman.  The  calm  tone  which 
Mr.  Blunt  adopts  displays  the  consciousness 
that  the  battle  had  been  fought  out  and  that 
the  Arian  heresy  was  ceasing  to  be  the  theo- 
logical question  of  the  time. 

But  the  name  of  Milton  happened  at  that 
moment  to  be  one  of  the  shibboleths  of  party. 
The  revivers  of  our  early  classics  had  recently 
recalled  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  great 
poet's  prose,  and  more  than  one  edition  of 
his  controversial  works  had  loaded  the  press, 
though  they  found  perhaps  more  purchasers 
than  readers.  Zest,  however,  was  given  to 
these  apologies  for  whiggery  by  the  whiggish 
tendencies  of  the  time.  The  long  winter  of 
Foxite  discontent  had  begun  to  thaw  with  the 
break-up  of  the  Liverpool  administration. 
Liberalism  was  spreading  its  wings  to  catch 
the  breezes  of  Favonious.  The  remarkable 
eloquence  and  spirit  of  a  paper  in  our  most 
distinguished  contemporary,  had  lifted  sud- 
denly into  fame  the  future  historian  of  Eng- 
land. Macaulay's  article  on  Milton  was  the 
talk  of  the  day.  It  required  some  courage 
in  a  young  and  unknown  writer  to  stand  up 
at  that  moment,  and  point  out  so  shrewdly, 
so  temperately,  yet  so  firmly,  the  fatal  weak- 
nesses in  the  character  of  the  man  whom  Britain 
honored  as  her  Homer,  and  Holland  House 
as  her  Socrates  or  Solon,  and  prove  that 
though  one  of  the  first  of  poets,  he  was 
neither  a  divine,  a  philosopher,  nor  a  states- 
man. Our  reviewer  continued,  with  a  tacit 
reference  to  the  rival  article,  to  defend  John- 
son's thesis  that  Milton  did  ill  to  complain 
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that  he  had  come,  as  a  poet,  "  too  late  "  into  I 
the  world.  He  showed  that,  however  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  dwelt  apart  in  the 
sphere  of  his  own  unworldly  imagination,  no 
poet  was  ever  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  ac- 
quired knowledge  which  can  only  be  amassed 
in  an  era  of  high  civilization.  The  critical 
details  into  which  Blunt  was  led,  in  support 
of  this  view,  were  enlivened  by  comparison 
with  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  ancient  mas- 
ters, and  he  displayed  his  own  poetical  taste, 
with  no  mean  aptitude  for  versification,  in  the 
translations  he  gave  from  Dante.  Indeed  his 
poetical  faculty  seems  only  to  have  required 
cultivation,  to  attain  considerable  excellence. 
Some  twenty  lines  of  translation  from  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Claudian,  which  appeared 
afterwards  in  our  pages,  may  be  compared 
without  disadvantage  with  any  similar  attempt 
of  Pope  or  Dry  den. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  bent  of  Mr. 
Blunt's  mind  was  now  turned  towards  severer 
studies.  Poetry  might  be  his  relaxation,  but 
•  a  stem  sense  of  duty  was  always  urging  him 
to  brace  his  energies  for  grappling  with  ques- 
tions of  morals  and  religious  philosophy. 
His  mind  became  more  and  more  concentra- 
ted on  the  literature  of  his  sacred  calling. 
The  year  after  the  essay  on  Milton  appeared 
he  gave  a  review  of  the  works  and  character 
of  Paley,  remarkable  even  in  days  of  more 
genuine  liberality  than  those  which  were  soon 
to  succeed  them,  for  its  generous  appreciation 
of  a  theological  opponent.  His  estimate  of 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  "  Moral  Philos- 
ophy," with  the  leading  principles  of  which 
he  was  decidedly  at  war,  was  fair  and  genial ; 
his  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  sneers 
and  affected  compassion  of  the  impugners  of 
Paley's  honesty  ("  poor  Paley,"  as  we  have 
lived  to  see  him  styled)  was  a  matter  of 
course;  while  the  terse  and  unpretending 
style  in  which  his  opinions  were  conveyed 
would  have  delighted  none  so  much  as  the 
simple  sage  of  Bishop's- Wearmouth  himself. 

The  review  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  ponderous 
compilation,  "  the  Life  and  Works  "  of  Dr. 
Parr,  was  a  composition  of  less  mark  and 
interest.  Like  its  subject,  it  lacked  concen- 
tration. It  was  desultory  and  anecdoticaL 
The  writer  complains  that  he  can  gather  no 
consistent  idea  of  the  character  of  the  odd 
humorist  before  him.  Plain  and  consistent 
himself  in  every  thought  and  action,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  Blunt  was  unable  to 


find  the  clue  to  the  eccentricities  of  one  of 
the  most  self-contradictory  characters  of  our 
times.  Nor,  at  this  time  of  day,  will  it  be 
thought  worth  the  pains  of  investigation: 
though  the  demise  of  the  awful  chimera  of 
Halton,  which  had  so  long  buzzed  in  vacuo, 
was  something  of  an  event  in  the  year  1825. 
We  are  a  little  surprised,  however,  at  the 
slender  appreciation  the  reviewer  shows  of 
his  hero's  ludicrous  side.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  quite  at  ease  with  his  subject.  He  was 
too  much  connected,  if  not  with  Parr  him- 
self, at  least  with  many  of  his  circle  of  ad- 
mirers, to  write  with  all  the  freedom  such  a 
topic  required.  We  know  not  by  what  good 
fortune  that  special  clique  has  escaped  the 
humorous  portraiture  it  so  eminently  chal- 
lenged. Parr's  Boswell  was  a  very  Brumma- 
gem Boswell  indeed.  The  time  has  now 
gone  by,  and  the  follies  of  the  divines  and 
statesmen  who  repaired  to  Hatton  as  their 
Delphi,  and  imbibed  from  the  doctor's  pipe 
their  inspiration,  will  have  no  niche  in  the 
literary  history  of  their  generation. 

The  paper  on  "  Parr's  Works  "  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  on  "  Southey's  Colloquies." 
In  this  latter  essay  Blunt  was  again  upon 
ground  he  loved.  Catching  not  a  little  of  his 
author's  style  and  tone,  he  speculates  with 
great  force  and  feeling  on  the  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  age.  His  views  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  prematurely  tinged  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  an  observer  twenty  years  his 
senior.  Thoughtful  and  generally  grave,  as 
he  constitutionally  was,  it  is  nevertheless  sad 
to  see  the  shades  of  anxious  age  deepening 
so  soon  around  him.  The  epoch,  no  doubt, 
was  one  which  stirred  the  depths  of  our 
deepest  minds.  The  changes  of  the  two  or 
three  years  next  preceeding,  the  breaking-up 
of  the  proscriptive  toryism  which  had  occu- 
pied the  high  places  of  the  land  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  moral  effect  of  that 
u  stunning  measure,"  as  Blunt  here  calls  it, 
the  Emancipation  Bill,  a  greater  shock  to  the 
feeling  of  the  age  than  even  the  Reform  Bill 
which  followed,  had  filled  men's  minds  with 
undefined  presentiments  of  evil.  Not  that 
men  like  Southey  and  Blunt,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  class  of  reverend  seniors  they 
represented,  were  blind  to  the  rooted  mala- 
dies of  the  body  politic  :  they  were  only  at  a 
loss  for  safe  remedies,  and  nervously  appre- 
hensive of  the  application  of  untried  theo- 
ries.   The  wisest  and  most  discreet  of  the 
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present  generation  would  readily  acknowledge 
that,  if  the  reforms  of  the  last  thirty  years 
have  produced  more  good  and  less  harm 
than  was  so  passionately  predicted  of  them, 
it  is  because  they  evoked  a  spirit  of  conser- 
vatism in  the  best  minds  of  the  country,  the 
existence  of  which  at  that  period  waa  not 
even  suspected.  They  restored  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  young,  the  passing 
and  the  rising  generation,  which  not  long  be- 
fore seemed  arrayed  in  normal  hostility  to 
one  another.  Southey  and  his  fellow-labor- 
ers were  dismayed  because  the  youth  of  their 
own  class  seemed  to  be  banded  against  them. 
They  did  not  calculate  on  the  impending  re- 
action, or  anticipate  that  the  glowing  young 
liberals  of  1830  would  be  the  ripe  leaders  of 
conservatism  in  1850  or  1860.  If  their  rep- 
utation as  statesmen  or  philosophers  has  suf- 
fered, it  is  not  for  us,  who  profit  by  the  reac- 
tion they  excited,  to  depreciate  their  gift  of 
wisdom.  To  them  may  be  applied  the  spirit 
of  that  dark  saying  inscribed  on  the  obelisk 
at  Munich,  which  commemorates  the  brave 
Bavarians  who  fell  under  Napoleon  in  Rus- 
sia: "They  too  died  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  country."* 

Bishop  Butler's  great  work  on  the  u  Anal- 
ogy, &c,"  was  next  taken  in  hand  by  Blunt 
His  fondness  for  analogies  and  comparisons, 
for  "  setting  one  thing  over  against  another," 
made  this  consummate  treatise  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  him,  and  besides  bringing  many 
neat  and  striking  illustrations  to  bear  upon 
special  points,  he  discussed  the  general  argu- 
ment with  a  breadth  of  view  and  firmness  of 
touch,  which  showed  how  truly  he  said  that 
it  had  lain  in  soak  in  his  mind  for  years. 
Butler's  work  itself  was  well-timed,  or  rather 
the  times  were  favorable  for  its  production, 
when  the  most  vigorous  intellects  of  the 
Church  were  relieved  by  the  triumphant  es- 
tablishments of  the  ecclesiastical  system  from 
the  narrowing  discussions  of  sectarian  and 
party  divinity,  and  free  to  take  common 
ground  in  the  common  cause  of  religion.  If 
we  have  no  such  books  now,  it  is  because 
men  are  cribbed  and  confined  by  the  polemi- 
cal controversies  of  schools.  We  may  sur- 
mise that  Blunt  himself,  some  ten  years  la- 
ter, would  hardly  have  given  his  time  to  the 
review  of  a  work  of  purely  general  interest. 
He  would  have  thought  he  was  defrauding 

*  Auch  sie  Air  dos  Vaterlandes  Befreyung  ges- 


the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
the  Fathers,  of  which  he  was  the  pledged 
champion,  of  every  moment  he  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  Church  Universal.  But  the 
few  years  which  intervened  between  the  Soci- 
nian  and  the  Romish  controversies,  were  a 
breathing  time  gained  for  wider  theological 
views,  and  we  are  glad,  for  Mr.  Blunt's  repu- 
tion,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  showing 
how  firmly  he  had  planted  himself  on  ths 
common  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  how  vigorously  he  could  grapple  with 
arguments  of  universal  interest  and  applies* 
tion.  The  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  encum- 
bered, as  we  should  say,  his  edition  of  But' 
ler's  Analogy  with  a  preface,  in  which  h* 
suggested  how  much  more  useful  the  work 
might  have  been,  had  it  been  framed  to  en- 
force the  views  of  his  school  with  regard  to 
faith  and  justification — an  object  quite  besids 
the  scope  of  the  treatise.  The  school  to 
which  Dr.  Wilson  belonged  has  not  generally 
shown  much  sympathy  with  works  of  such 
comprehensive  philosophy  as  the  "  Analogy." 
Hence,  we  conceive,  the  invidious  statement 
of  Mr.  Wil  her  force,  recorded  in  his  Life,  that 
Pitt  once  remarked  of  it,  that  it  raised  mors 
doubts  than  it  solved.  Pitt,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, was  speaking  as  a  young  man,  to  whom 
the  deep  questions  of  oar  being  sgitated  by 
Butler  were  altogether  new,  and  who  had 
felt  none  of  the  difficulties  of  religion,  till  hs 
found  them  in  the  treatise  devoted  to  their 


We  have  seen  that  the  "  Evidences  of  Rel* 
gion "  waa  among  the  earliest  subjects  to 
which  Mr.  Blunt  applied  his  powers  of  dil- 
ation and  argument  The  bent  of  his 
it  may  be  added,  led  him  more  to  the 
of  external  and  historical,  than  of  in- 
ternal and  moral  evidences.  His  published 
sermons  show  not  less  distinctly  than  his  his- 
torical and  critical  treatises,  how  jealously  be 
placed  his  religious  feelings  under  the  control 
of  his  reason.  When  he  began  to  prepare  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  theological  chair, 
to  which  he  sedulously  devoted  all  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  he  seems,  in  choosing  for  his 
first  and  most  constant  subject  of  exposition 
the  early  records  of  Christian  antiquity,  to 
have  fixed  his  eye  attentively  on  the  materials 
they  afford  for  testing  the  truth  of  the  revela- 
tion itself.  In  perusing  the  Lectures  now  be- 
fore us  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  stress 
he  lays  on  this  view  of  his  subject 
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« I  shall  show,"  he  says,  "  in  these  lectures, 
the  light  the  study  of  the  Fathers  cant  upon 
the  Evidences ;  the  weapons  with  which  they 
(in  a  peculiar  manner)  arm  us  against  the 
infidel,  and  against  Mr.  Gibbon's  infidelity 
more  especially ;  by  proving  the  rapid  spread 
of  Christinity  over"  the  world ;  by  exhibiting 
the  classes  of  society  out  of  which  its  converts 
were  made ;  and  the  mistake  it  is  to  suppose 
that  they  were  exclusively  the  lowest;  by 
developing  the  care  and  caution  with  which 
their  characters  were  sifted  before  their  allegi- 
ance was  received ;  by  furnishing  us  with  a 
true  estimate  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
persecution  thev  encountered  and 


and  the  trying  nature  of  some  modes  of  it 
lees  obvious,  and  therefore  less  adverted  to, 
but  not  less  searching."  .  .  . '"  I  shall  treat," 
he  continues,  "  of  the  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  tbe  Primitive  Church ;  and  of  its 
ecclesiastical  construction.  I  shall  explain 
the  good  offices  the  Fathers  render  us  in  our 
investigation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the 
substance  of  Scripture,  the  text  of  Scripture, 
and  above  all  the  meaning  of  Scripture  on 
great  cardinal  points,  by  reflecting  to  us  the 
sense  of  the  Primitive  Church  on  them  all,  on 
the  last  of  which  subjects  I  shall  dwell  more 
at  length." 

In  the  courses  of  Lectures  now  published 
we  find  all  these  topics  handled  with  point 
and  vigor,  but  that  of  the  Evidences  still 
holds  the  most  prominent  part  among  them, 
and  seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  lecturer.  The  warmth  with 
which  he  insisted  on  the  early  and  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  as  a  proof  of  its  divine 
origin,  the  minute  and  ingenious  learning  with 
which  he  maintained  it,  the  deep  importance 
he  attached  to  it,  recall  forcibly  to  our  minds 
a  phase  of  discussion  which  had  almost  passed 
away  in  the  evcrshifting  polemics  of  religion 
and  iufidelity. 

It  was  in  the  year  1838,  when  Blunt  was 
occupied,  no  doubt,  with  the  preparation  of 
these  lectures,  that  Dean  Milman  published 
his  valuable  edition  of  Gibbon's  History.  On 
the  two  famous  chapters  on  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity, Blunt  fastened  with  all  the  ardor  and 
energy  of  his  character.  The  review  which 
he  gave  of  Gibbon's  work  was  characteristic- 
ally confined  entirely  to  a  consideration  of 
this  portion  of  it  Every  religious  man,  every 
moral,  every  honorable  man,  must  concur  in 
the  indignant  rebukes  with  which  he  lashes 
the  irreverence,  the  indecency,  the  bad  faith, 
which  have  raised  the  Decline  and  Fall  to  a 
painful  pre-eminence  among  works  of  per- 


verted genius.     To  protest  against  these 
vicious  features  is  due  to  morality  as  well  as 
to  religion,  and  perhaps  the  more  so  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  revived  interest  in  his- 
tory, and  in  the  writings  of  its  masters,  cannot 
fail  to  elevate  Gibbon's  name  to  a  higher 
pedestal  than  it  has  yet  attained.    To  this 
generation  his  excellences  have  been  rendered 
the  more  remarkable  by  the  successive  failure 
of  all  modern  attempts  to  rival  him.  No 
historian  of  our  time  has  equalled  his  skill  in 
sifting  and  arranging  his  materials,  his  tact  in 
estimating  the  relative  importance  of  events 
and  characters,  his  vigor  in  grappling  with 
the  true  points  of  interest,  and  discarding 
ever)"  cumbrous  impediment  to  the  free  march 
of  his  narration.    The  condensation  of  six 
centuries  of  imperial  accessions  and  demises 
into  his  marvellous  forty-eighth  chapter,  is  a 
tour  de  force  which  deserves  perhaps  to  be 
specially  signalised  in  our  era  of  voluminous 
volubility.   Whatever  be  the  eloquence  of 
great  modern  writers  in  expression,  none  has 
approached  Gibbon  in  the  finer  taet  of  sup- 
pression, in  the  mute  significance  of  judicious 
reticence.    Tacitus  alone  among  the  ancients, 
Gibbon  alone  among  the  moderns,  always 
leave  us  with  the  impression  that  they  have 
said  less  than  they  might  have  said,  that  they 
have  acknowledged  the  duty  of  self-control, 
and  shaped  their  narrative  not  as  an  index 
to  be  consulted,  but  as  a  story  to  be  read  and 


Such  being  the  legitimate  fascination  of 
Gibbon's  work,  it  is  the  more  important  that 
the  animadversion  it  fairly  deserves  should  be 
administered  with  discretion.  Possibly  its 
pernicious  influence  might  be  weakened  with 
modern  readers  if  pains  were  taken  to  show 
how  completely  it  was  the  genuine  product  of 
the  age  which  gave  it  birth,  how  faithfully  it 
represents  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  its 
own  time.  Gibbon,  h  is  true,  was  coarse  and 
indelicate;  but  we  must  remember  the  license 
of  his  day,  in  the  language  of  private  life, 
and  even  in  much  of  the  lighter  literature. 
Gibbon,  it  is  true,  speaks  with  revolting  levity 
on  many  serious  subjects;  but  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  tone  which  the  French 
freethinker  adopted  as  a  social  necessity,  the 
Englishman  copied  in  thoughtless  imitation. 
The  severe  restrictions  on  the  utterance  of 
opinion  which  disgraced  the  age  and  country 
of  the  master,  must  bear  no  small  share  of 
the  blame  of  the  pupil's  insincerity.  Even 
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in  Gibbon's  sphere,  we  must  remember, 
slender  license  was  allowed  to  the  question- 
ing of  established  things,  and  the  tone  of 
banter  was  commonly  used  as  a  conventional 
mode,  well  understood  among  the  initiated, 
of  intimating  a  dissent  which  it  was  unsafe  to 
avow.  Nor  must  we  omit  in  candor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  provocation  to  indiscriminate 
attacks  on  religion  itself  from  the  pertinacious 
assertion  of  unsound  interpretations,  and  base- 
less traditions.  Intellectually  the  greatest  of 
Gibbon's  errors  is  his  insensibility  to  the 
power  of  Christianity  as  an  instrument  of 
human  progress.  But  here  again  we  must 
put  ourselves  in  his  place,  and  recall  the 
torpor  into  which  Christianity  had  fallen,  not 
in  this  country  only  but  throughout  Europe, 
not  in  our  Church  only,  but  throughout  the 
Churches  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters;  a 
torpor  which  had  sapped  the  creeds  of  every 
denomination.  Morals  had  relaxed,  love  had 
waxed  cold,  forms  had  faded,  into  shadows, 
and  even  the  material  fabrics  of  religion  were 
everywhere  crumbling  into  ruins.  The  only 
sign  of  spiritual  life,  at  least  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  the  revival  of  Methodism,  was  dis- 
dained by  the  mass  of  the  Christian  world,  as 
a  fanaticism  which  would  be  pestilent  were  it 
not  contemptible.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  one  who  had  not  been  bred  in  the  fear 
and  nurture  of  the  Lord, — and  we  know  how 
much  Gibbon's  breeding  had  been  otherwise, 
— could  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay 
even  outward  deference  to  Christianity,  such 
as  it  then  appeared  on  the  surface  of  society. 
The  fearful  language  of  Butler  in  the  Ad- 
vertisement to  the  Analogy  must  be  pleaded 
In  mitigation  of  sentence  against  even  Gibbon's 
disparagement  of  our  faith.  "  It  is  come,  I 
know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
many  persons  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much 
as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is  now  at 
length  discovered  to  be  fictitious,  and  accord- 
ingly they  treat  it,  as  if  in  the  present  age 
this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people 
of  discernment;  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth 
and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisal,  for 
its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures 
of  the  world."  Gibbon,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
accustomed  himself  to  regard  it  as  a  doomed 
superstition,  and  was  convinced  that  every 
one  around  him  really  thought  the  same ;  he 
made  no  doubt  that  the  next  generation  would 


openly  repudiate  what  his  own  was  still  ex- 
pected to  treat  with  decency. 

But  events  have  vindicated,  since  Gibbon's 
time,  the  historical  importance  of  Christianity 
as  an  indestructible  agent  of  human  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  after  nearly  a  century  of  revival 
and  progress,  the  true  philosopher  turns  with 
increased  interest  to  the  records  of  her  anti- 
quity, and  scans  the  secret  of  her  growth  in 
the  mystery  of  her  birth  and  constitution. 
Those,  however,  who  venture  thus  to  inquire 
must  go  forth  with  modern  discipline  and 
learning.  They  will  not  be  content  with  the 
set  answer  which  satisfied  the  theologians  of 
the  last  century,  that  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
was  exclusively  miraculous,  and  that  to  allow 
any  place  to  human  causes  must  be  futile,  if 
not  irreverent.  This  at  least  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted :  we  are  bound  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  condition  of  the  heathen 
world,  to  investigate  its  laws  and  customs, 
its  beliefs  and  superstitions,  through  all  their 
varying  phases,  and  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  room  there  was  in  the  heart  of  heathen 
society  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  truths. 
U  Mr.  Gibbon  be  justly  charged  with  the 
vice  of  indirect  insinuation,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  neither  is  Mr.  Blunt  wholly  free  from  a 
similar  imputation.  For  instance,  after  pass- 
ing in  review  the  alleged  testimony  of  the 
early  Fathers  to  miraculons  powers  in  the 
Church,  while  he  shrinks  from  taking  Mr. 
Newman's  desperate  plunge,  and  abiding  by 
the  evidence  to  any  one  pretended  miracle  in 
particular,  he  concludes  that  "  the  truth  of 
the  fact  in  the  main  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
resist."  But  this  is  a  matter  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  leave  thus  in  suspense.  If  amidst 
unnumbered  assertions  of  the  claim  there  is 
not  one  special  instance  of  miraculous  agency 
in  the  patristic  Church  to  which  a  prudent 
advocate  will  commit  himself,  the  conclusion 
of  common  sense  must  be  that  the  whole 
claim,  however  loudly  and  pertinaciously  it  is 
urged,  is  groundless,  and  with  its  rejection 
must  fall  to  a  great  degree  the  value  of  the 
Fathers  themselves  as  witnesses  to  the  facts 
of  history. 

It  was  Gibbon's  aim  in  the  slight  and  af- 
fectedly contemptuous  sketch  he  gave  of  the 
early  history  of  our  religion,  to  represent  the 
numbers  of  the  Christians  as  scanty,  their  so- 
cial importance  as  small,  their  learning  as 
slender,  their  sufferings  as  trifling ;  in  short, 
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to  make  them  out  a  petty  and  obscure  sect, 
almost  overlooked  amidst  the  diversities  of 
creeds  and  manners  in  the  world-wide  empire, 
and  held  unworthy  of  special  animadversion. 
Advancing  under  the  shield  of  Dodwell  and 
Leclerc,  he  throws  the  ill-appointed  ranks  of 
bis  adversaries  into  confusion  ;  but  he  uncov- 
ers his  own  flank,  and  is  liable,  we  think,  to 
be  out-manoeuvred.  Our  main  array  of  po- 
lemics, excited  to  bitter  wrath  by  this  dispar- 
agement of  the  incunabula  of  the  Church,  have 
hurled  at  his  head  many  blunt  and  brittle  wea- 
pons with  little  success ;  the  direct  statements 
of  the  Fathers  on  these  points  are  so  justly 
discredited  that  the  use  of  them  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  cause  than  good  ;  and  the 
might  of  learning,  far  exceeding  that  of  Gib- 
bon himself,  which  Blunt  and  others  have 
brought  into  the  field,  has  encumbered  the 
contest  without  helping  to  decide  it.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  indirect  incidental  notices  of 
antiquity  that  the  real  strength  of  their  battle 
lies,  and  our  Professor's  lectures  and  history 
are  mainly  valuable,  as  regards  this  question, 
from  the  unimpeachable  because  casual  testi- 
monies he  has  brought,  by  a  minute  and 
searching  analysis,  to  the  numbers,  standing, 
and  character  of  the  early  Christians.  We 
have  said,  however,  that  Gibbon's  argument 
was  open,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  a  sufficient  re- 
ply. He  insinuates  that  Christianity  would 
never  have  become  the  mistress  of  the  world 
but  for  its  temporal  exaltation  by  a  worldly 
patron.  But  how  came  Constantino  to  estab- 
lish it  ?  Why  a  mere  politician  should  have 
picked  an  obscure  sect  out  of  the  mire,  and 
placed  it  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  is  a  ques- 
tion Gibbon  could  not  answer  on  his  own 
principles,  and  he  has  therefore  discreetly  set 
it  aside.  The  notion  that  Christianity  was 
recommended  to  the  Emperor  by  its  principle 
of  passive  obedience  is  too  puerile  to  be  seri- 
ously suggested. 

The  theory  of  a  miraculous  agency  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  imperial  Paganism  seems  to 
have  found  favor,  at  least  with  modern  Prot- 
estants, as  accounting  for  and  excusing  the 
comparative  failure  of  their  own  missionary 
efforts.  For  our  own  part  we  hope  it  is  not 
irreverent  to  say  that  we  should  be  loth  to 
imagine  that  this  great  contest  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity  had  been  fought  on  such 
unequal  terms.  We  regard  the  definitive  tri- 
umph of  our  faith  under  Constantine,  as  a 
pledge  that  God's  providence  will  always  sec- 


ond and  support  the  use  of  natural  means  for 
the  propagation  of  His  truth,  though  no  doubt 
from  the  first  the  conditions  of  the  great 
struggle  of  Christian  antiquity  were  such  as 
have  never  occurred  again.  It  was  the  self- 
conversion  of  the  civilized  world.  The  work 
of  our  missionaries  among  the  masses  of 
heathenism  in  India  and  China  is  n  different 
case,  for  they  are  in  the  position  of  strangers 
assailing  from  without ;  but  the  early  Chris- 
tian teachers  were,  from  their  familiarity  with 
Greek  language  and  Greek  modes  of  thought, 
themselves  practically  members  of  the  society 
which  was  the  intellectual  mistress  of  the 
world  at  the  time.  Even  the  apostle  Paul 
must  have  derived  immense  advantage  from 
this  circumstance.  At  Athens,  at  Corinth,  at 
Home,  still  more  in  regions  further  west,  if  he 
actually  penetrated  further,  he  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  a  tongue  in  which  the  secrets  of 
wisdom  were  confessedly  lodged.  The  sages 
of  the  Areopagus-  accepted  him  as  an  equal ; 
at  Rome  he  was  regarded  as  a  superior ;  be- 
yond Rome  he  would  carry  a  prestige  of  in- 
spiration, almost  of  divinity.  Greek  education 
and  Roman  citizenship  were  letters  of  social 
credit  throughout  the  empire,  which  far  out- 
weighed  any  prejudice  against  Jewish  origin, 
and  may  be  set  against  the  disparagement 
which  attached  at  the  first  to  Christianity  from 
the  reputed  dishonor  of  its  founder's  death  on 
the  cross. 

A  calm,  and  we  hope  a  candid  investigation, 
has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  on  ail 
the  questions  in  debate  between  the  sceptics 
and  the  supernaturalists,  regarding  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity,  the  rank,  means,  and 
learning  of  its  disciples,  the  extent  of  its  trials, 
and  the  number  of  its  martyrs,  the  truth  lies 
in  the  middle,  removed  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  depreciatory  view  of  Gibbon,  and 
the  glowing  imaginations  of  patristic  theolo- 
gians. We  conceive  that  Blunt  and  writers 
of  his  school  have  laid  far  too  much  stress  on 
the  direct  assertions  of  the  early  Fathers,  from 
not  duly  discriminating  the  matters  on  which 
alone  their  evidence  is  truly  authentic.  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  etc.,  are  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses  to  the  belief  and  ritual 
delivered  to  them ;  they  may  establish  for  us 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  show  the  agree- 
ment of  our  doctrine  and  discipline  with  those 
of  primitive  ages  ;  but  their  knowledge  of  ^past 
historical  facts  was  extremely  slender,  and 

was  too  often  supplied  by  mere  conjecture. 
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So  engrossed  were  the  first  generations  of  be- 
lievers with  the  expectation  of  their  Lord's 
speedy  return,  that  they  paid,  it  would  seem, 
little  regard  to  the  past  or  the  present ;  they 
kept  no  account  of  their  own  history ;  they  re- 
tained no  memorial  of  places  hallowed  by  the 
great  events  even  of  their  Saviour's  ministry, 
nor  preserved  the  faintest  record  of  the  later 
lives  of  many  of  those  who  were  most  closely 
connected  with  it  They  gazed  upwards  and 
onwards,  and  cast  no  curious  look  around,  no 
lingering  look  behind  them.  Hence  the  real 
history  of  the  men  and  the  times  next  suc- 
ceeding the  age  of  the  apostles  seems  to  have 
perished  almost  entirely.  "We  have  lost  all 
historical  account  even  of  the  martyrdom  of 

0 

the  apostles ;  the  traditions  which  remain  of 
them  are  late,  uncertain,  and  often  contradic- 
tory; they  are,  as  it  were,  fragments,  or 
merely  shadows  of  the  truth,  caught  at  with  a 
loving  faith  by  a  later  generation,  which  had 
cooled  in  its  anticipations  of  the  future,  but 
turned  the  more  fondly  to  the  reminiscences 
it  could  recover  of  the  past  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, if  traditions  thus  sought  and  found, 
had  not  been  colored  with  the  imagination  of 
the  seekers;  if,  in  short,  the  Fathers  of  the 
third  century  had  not  represented  to  them- 
selves the  first  and  the  second  in  the  hues 
familiar  to  their  own  generation.  They  suf- 
fered themselves  from  cruel  and  inveterate 
persecutions ;  they  believed  that  such  had 
been  from  the  first  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Christian  society.  They  saw  the  faith 
propagated  in  remote  provinces ;  they  were 
assured  that  the  apostles  themselves  had 
planted  in  it  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

We  have  not  disguised  our  opinion  that  in 
his  exposition  of  the  records  of  early  Chris- 
tianity the  Professor  appears  for  the  most 
part  in  the  character  of  a  partisan.  The  vol- 
ume of  lectures  now  before  us  is  the  work  of 
an  advocate,  not  of  a  judge ;  of  a  polemic,  not 
of  an  historian  ;  of  a  divine,  we  say  it  not  in- 
vidiously, rather  than  of  a  philosopher.  In 
an  academic  chair  such  partisanship  may  not 
be  wholly  out  of  place ;  the  hearer  is  invited 
to  learn  the  views  and  arguments  by  which  an 
admitted  theory  is  maintained.  But  in  a  his- 
tory, the  title  borne  by  the  second  of  the 
works  on  which  we  are  remarking,  the  case  is  [ 
surejy  different,  and  we  are  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  finding  the  «  History  of  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries"  to  be  little  more 


than  the  substance  of  the  polemical  lectures, 
under  another  arrangement,  and  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  It  contains  no  critical  ex- 
amination of  records,  no  discriminating  esti- 
mate of  authorities,  no  judicial  summing  up 
of  disputed  views.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  continuous 
declamation,  clear,  rapid,  and  vigorous,  of  the 
most  sanent  leatures  oi  i>nnstian  manners  ana 
society,  according  to  the  notion  which  the 
writer  had  deliberately  conceived  of  them. 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  theory  of 
the  true  functions  of  history,  which  recom- 

en  as  ltsen  to  some  reaaers.  *•  ocnoitur  aa 
narrandum  non  ad  probandum,"  the  motto 
Barante  prefixes  to  his  M  Dukes  of  Burgundy," 
indicates  a  style  of  composition  which  has 
charms  for  those  who  delight  in  accepting, 
without  inquiry,  any  clear  and  graphic  picture 
of  the  past,  which  a  skilful  artist  presents  to 
them;  but  far  different  is  the  spirit  of  the 
true  historical  inquirer,  who  demands  satisfac- 
tion for  his  judgment,  whose  instinct  assures 
him  that  the  ways  of  relating  every  fact  are  as 
various  as  the  minds  of  its  witnesses,  and  is 
never  content  with  catching  a  glimpse  of  it, 
however  pleasing,  from  ft  single  point  of  view. 

If,  however,  Blunt  was  too  sanguine  in  his 
temperament,  too  sure  of  his  conclusions,  too 
well  satisfied  with  his  moral  positions,  to  esti- 
mate the  many-sided  opinions,  interests,  and 
sympathies,  which  form  the  character  of  an 
historical  epoch,  we  think  that  as  an  essayist 
a  lectirrer,  and  we  may  add,  lastly,  as  a 
preacher,  he  possessed  merit  inferior  only  to 
the  highest  Plain  and  curt,  almost  to  home- 
liness, in  his  address,  though  these  peculiarities 
were  naturally  softened  down  with  advancing 
years,  his  oratory  was  wholly  devoid  of  the 
practised  graces  of  the  schools.  No  man  per- 
haps would  have  rejected  with  more  scorn  the 
temptation  to  premeditate  a  point  in  delivery, 
whether  of  tone  or  gesture.  In  the  full  and 
admirable  instructions  he  gives  for  the  com- 
position of  sermons,  in  his  M  Lectures  on  the 
Duties  of  a  Parish  Priest,"  his  counsels  on 
this  head  are  the  briefest  and  slightest ;  but 
he  adds  with  his  usual  force  and  fervor,  that 
"  no  master  of  declamation  could  inspire  him 
with  the  grace  that  should  become  the  pulpit, 
half  so  well  as  the  consciousness  (if  he  could 
possess  himself  thoroughly  with  it)  that  he 
was  there  to  save  men's  souls." 

After  thus  touching  upon  the  greater  part 
of  Blunt's  writings,  and  accompanying  the 
progress  of  his  busy  but  eventless  life,  we  are 
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impressed  with  the  feeling  that  there  was 
never  an  instance  of  a  man  and  his  career 
more  fitted  to  each  other.  The  early  training 
of  his  home,  the  strict  and  formal  discipline 
of  his  college,  the  long  probation,  humble  but 
not  obscure,  of  his  curacies,  the  ripeness  of 
bis  transition  to  the  resjxmsibilities  of  a  liv- 
ing, his  well-timed  election  to  a  professorial 
chair,  wealthy,  dignified,  and  important,  the 
hundreds  of  ardent  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try who  surrounded  him,  respect  kindling  in- 
to interest,  interest  into  admiration,  admira- 
tion into  reverence,  and  finally,  the  closing 
scene  attended  with  a  general  expression  of 
sympathy  and  love ; — here  is  a  succession  of 
incidents  in  the  happiest  combination  and  har- 
mony, unfortunately  almost  as  rare  as  it  is 
felicitous.  Here  is  a  type  of  the  true  life  aca- 
demic, such  as  we  wish  we  could  oftener  see 
realized ;  the  early  flight  from  the  mother's 
nest  to  gain  experience  of  life,  and  cultivate 
social  charities ;  the  years  of  sequestered  and 
almost  solitary  employment — for  though  "  so- 
ciety sharpens  wit,  solitude  is  the  nurse  of 
genius;"  the  gradual  attainment  of  a  name 
in  the  republic  of  letters  echoed  back  to  the 
listening  halls  of  Academus ;  the  gracious  in- 
vitation gratefully  embraced,  to  return  to  a 
sphere  of  influence  and  honor,  to  infuse  into 
the  University  new  views,  habits,  and  convic- 
tions, and  teach  old  routine  to  judge  itself  as 
it  is  judged  at  a  distance — such  was  the  fa- 
vored career  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  not 


less  fortunate  certainly  for  Cambridge  than 
for  himself.  If  among  the  changes  projected, 
we  will  not  say  threatened,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  a  plan  should  be  devised 
for  making  her  noble  endowments  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  other  Blunts ;  for  re- 
calling some  of  her  parish  priests  to  teach 
the  duties  they  have  practised  ;  for  retaining 
some  of  her  scholars  and  astronomers,  who 
now  fly  from  the  alternative  of  college  rooms 
or  a  country  living,  to  the  ill-stuffed  chairs  of 
Glasgow  or  St.  Andrews ;  we  trust  it  will  be 
met  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  an  occasion  which 
may  occur  perhaps  only  once  in  many  ages. 

Colonel  Sykes,  we  observe,  speaks  with 
exultation  of  the  twenty  on  thirty  candidates 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  a  professor- 
ship lately  vacant  at  Aberdeen.  His  feelings 
we  cannot,  for  our  own  part,  share.  To  us  it 
is  a  matter  of  vexation,  even  of  humiliation, 
that  the  greatest  of  Mathematical  Universi- 
ties, with  revenues  amounting  to  £200,000 
per  annum,  should  have  no  more  than  a  single 
chair  even  moderately  endowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  married  man,  from  which  "  cer- 
ium que  suum,  sua  sidera  norit."  Cut  off  by 
his  indisposition  to  take  orders  from  the  pro- 
vision which  she  extracts  obliquely  from  other 
sources  for  her  men  of  science,  the  discoverer 
of  Uranus  has  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
the  far  north,  and  can  find  no  fitting  sphere 
in  that  University  which  he  has  honored,  and 
which,  if  it  had  the  power,  would  delight  to 
honor  him. 


- 


Aspects  of  Paris.   By  Edward  Copping.  I  He  ends  with  an  account  of  an  unfortunate 

—This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  takes  a  many-  Socialist  poet,  Han  Joumct,  whose  mind  would 
sided  view  of  Paris  and  its  inhabitants — slight ;  appear  to  bo  more  than  "  un  peu  exalte," — a 
and  cursory,  bat  sufficiently  amusing.  Too  disciple  of  Fourier,  and,  we  fear,  not  an  unfit 
serious  and*  deep  a  treatment  might  be  out  of :  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylum  in  which  he  was 

!>lace  on  a  subject  essentially  light ;  and,  there-  placed  at  one  period  of  his  life  by  mistake, 
ore,  an  occasional  levity  of  stylo  may  be  par- 1  Though  in  no  way  remarkable,  tho  book  is  very 
doned.  In  the  chapter  on  the  cheap  literature  j  readable,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  Paris 
of  Paris,  there  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  !  may  give  some  idea  of  that  gayest  of  all  gay 
origin  and  rapid  progress  of  the  low-priced  |  cities ;  its  brilliant  light,  and  its  proportionately 
popular  publications.  It  appears  that  nearly,  if  dark  shadow.  In  the  whole  tone  of  the  fictitious 
not  quite  the  first,  was  started  by  M.  Emilo  do  literature  of  Franco,  wo  may  discern  that  morbid 
Girardin  in  1831 — "Le  Journal  des  Connais-  and  unhealthy  cast  of  mind  which  makes  suicide 
sances  Utiles,"  which  attracted  great  attention  j  so  prevalent.  The  want  of  the  support  of  a 
at  the  time,  and  gave  rise  in  England  to  the  strong  religious  faith  is  very  apparent,  and  those 
famous  "  Penny  Magazine,"  the  progenitor  of  a  writers  who  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  a 
large  family  of  cheap  periodicals.  |  better  and  more  healthy  style  are  conferring  a 

Mr.  Copping  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  state  great  benefit  on  their  countrymen.  It  is  to  be 
of  the  drama  in  Paris,  and  in  others  givos  some  ;  wished  that  they  were  more  numerous. — Econo- 
plcasant  descriptions  of  its  immediate  environs.  |  mist. 
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From  The  Examiner.  I 
Lift  of  Mary  Annt  Schimmelpenninck,  An- 
thor  of  ■  Select  Memoirs  nj  Fort  Royal;' 1 
and  other  Works.    Edited  by  her  relation, 
Christiana  C  Hankin.    2  vols.  Longman 
and  Co. 

Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  born  Mary 
Anne  Galton,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Galton,  one  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  family  en- 
gaged in  business  at  Birminghan.  Her  father 
was  a  liberal-minded  intellectual  man,  the 
friend  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  of  Priestley,  of 
Dr.  Withering  the  botanist,  and  his  own  pur- 
suit of  science  was  most  ardent.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the 
first  Members  of  the  Linnean  Society.  The 
mother  of  Mary  Anne  Galton  belonged  to 
the  Quaker  family  of  Barclay,  the  Apologist, 
was  of  strongly  defined  character,  with  a 
richly  cultivated  taRte,  a  woman  at  once  fer- 
vent and  stoical.  Mary  Anne  Galton  herself 
was  a  Sensitive  and  intellectual  child,  made 
quaint  by  the  peculiar  training  she  received. 
She  had  a  strong  religious  instinct,  and  while 
she  imbibed  the  liberality  of  feeling  natural 
to  a  house  of  which  the  two  most  familiar 
friends  were  Priestley  the  Unitarian,  and  Ber- 
ington,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ■  who  was  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic, 
ahe  did  not  settle  into  any  defined  form  of 
belief  before  her  marriage.  Mr.  Schimmel- 
penninck, whom  she  married,  was  a  Bristol 
merchant,  of  the  family  of  Count  Schimmel- 
penninck, for  many  years  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land. The  young  lady's  care  for  the  rights 
of  her  husband  in  reference  to  a  question  of 
property  that  she  would  inherit  from  her 
grandfather,  caused  a  bitter  family  quarrel, 
by  which,  while  she  retained  her  love  and 
worship  for  her  mother,  and  admitted  no 
feeling  of  enmity  herself,  she  found  herself 
cut  off,  for  life,  from  communion  with  all  but 
one  of  those  of  her  own  blood.  Against  this 
trouble  she  battled  generously ;  she  supported 
her  husband  in  reverse  of  fortune ;  she  began 
to  write  books,  and  while  she  was  being  drawn 
by  circumstances  and  inclination  towards  the 
Moravian  church,  her  catholicity  of  feeling 
begot  an  appreciation  of  the  piety  of  the  Port 
Royalists,  which  she  expressed  in  the  several 
works  collected  finally  aa  Memoir*  of  Port 
Royal.  Admission  to  the  community  of  Mora- 
vian^* by  lot.  and  while  her  conscience  rejected 
this  manner  of  decision,  she  allied  herself  to  a 
congregation  of  Wesleyans.    Afterwards  her 


views  changed  on  the  subject  of  the  lot,  and 
she  joined  the  Moravians  with  full  sympathy, 
living  at  Clifton  many  years  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  as  one  of  the  most  honored 
members  of  the  Moravian  church  at  Bristol. 
After  a  good  and  happy  life,  tried  but  not 
clouded  by  sickness,  she  died  two  years  ago, 
aged  seventy-eight,  desiring  in  her  will  that 
uniform  collection  of  her  writings  of  which 
we  have  here  the  first  instalment. 

In  the  last  years  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Schim- 
melpenninck dictated  the  recollections  of  her 
childhood  and  youth  which  are  contained  in 
the  first  of  these  two  volumes.  They  are  ful. 
of  distinct  pictures  of  a  phase  of  life  by  no 
means  commonplace,  and  contain  very  inter- 
esting sketches  of  the  famous  men  woo  were 
friends  of  her  parents.  She  was  an  odd  and 
somewhat  lonely  child,  who  had  among  her 
toys  a  skull  that  an  artist  had  given  her,  and 
over  which  she  pondered  till  she  paid  it 
reverence  by  saving  up  her  pocket-money  to 
buy  it  a  box,  and  by  making  for  it  a  case  of 
silk.  She  was  denied  fairy-tales,  and  fed 
upon  marvels  of  science,  soothed  with  con- 
chology  when  sick,  taught  that  she  ought  to 
emulate  the  fortitude  of  Spartans,  and  fa- 
miliar with  names  and  thoughts  that  do  not 
often  form  part  of  a  little  girl's  repertory  of 
knowledge  and  opinion. 

Mr.  Galton,  the  father,  was  a  member  of 
the  Lunar  Society,  which  held  meetings  at 
the  houses  of  its  members,  and  included 
such  men  as  Watt  and  Priestley,  Dr.  Parr, 
Dr  Darwin,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Watt 
she  knew  as  a  friend ;  in  his  house  she  was 
at  home,  his  daughter  was  one  of  her  early 
playfellows. 

Mrs.  Gallon's  health  waa  delicate;  and 
Darwin,  of  "  The  Botanic  Garden,"  was  her 
doctor : 

"It  was  in  the  course  of  that  autumn  that 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin  first  came  to  see 
my  mother  at  Barr.  His  arrival  was  an  era 
in  my  life ;  I  saw  him  then  with  the  eyes  of 
a  child,  and  now,  in  age,  I  can  only  describe 
him  from  the  Btores  I  then  locked  up  in  my 
memory. 

"  It  waa  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morning 
that  a  carriage  drove  up  to  our  door,  of  that 
description  then  called  a  4  Sulky,'  because 
calculated  to  hold  one  person  only.  The  car 
riage  was  worn,  and  bespattered  with  mud. 
Lashed  on  the  place  appropriated  to  the  boot 
in  ordinary  carriages  was  a  large  pail  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  the  horses,  together  with 
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some  hay  and  oats  beside  it.  In  the  top  of 
the  carnage  was  a  skylight,  with  an  awning 
which  could  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over ;  this 
was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to  the 
doctor,  who  wrote  most  of  his  works  on  scraps 
of  paper  with  a  pencil  as  he  travelled. 

M  The  front  of  the  carriage  within  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  receptacle  for  writing-paper  and 
pencils,  likewise  for  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  ; 
on  one  side  was  a  pile  of  books  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  nearly  the  front  window  of  the 
carriage  ;  on  the  other,  a  hamper  containing 
fruit  and  sweetmeats,  cream  and  sugar,  great 
part  of  which,  however,  was  demolished  dur- 
ing the  time  the  carriage  traversed  the  forty 
miles  which  separated  Derby  from  Barr.  We 
all  hastened  to  the  parlor  window  to  see  Dr. 
Darwin,  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much,  and 
whom  1  was  prepared  to  honor  and  venerate, 
in  no  common  degree,  as  the  restorer  of  my 
mother's  health.  What  then  was  my  aston- 
ishment at  beholding  him  as  he  slowly  got  out 
of  the  carriage!  His  figure  was  vast  and 
massive,  his  head  was  almost  buried  on  his 
shoulders,  and  he  wore  a  scratch  wig,  as  it 
was  then  called,  tied  up  in  a  little  bob-tail  be- 
hind. A  habit  of  stammering  mode  the  clos- 
est attention  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
what  he  said.  Meanwhile,  amidst  all  this, 
the  doctor's  eve  was  deeply  sagacious,  the 
most  so  I  think  of  any  eye  I  remember  ever 
to  have  seen;  and  I  can  conceive  that  no  pa- 
tient consulted  Dr.  Darwin  who,  so  far  as  in- 
telligence was  concerned,  was  not  inspired 
with  confidence  in  beholding  him ;  his  obser- 
vation was  most  keen  ;  he  constantly  detected 
disease,  from  his  sagacious  observation  of 
symptoms  apparently  so  slight  as  to  be  unob- 
served by  other  doctors.  His  horror  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  his  belief  in  the  advan- 
tages both  of  eating  largely,  and  eating  an 
almost  immeasurable  abundance  of  sweet 
things,  was  well  known  to  all  his  friends; 
and  we  had  on  this  occasion,  as  indeed  was 
the  custom  whenever  he  came,  a  luncheon- 
table  set  out  with  hothouse  fruit,  and  West 
India  sweetmeats,  clotted  cream,  Stilton 
cheese,  &c.  When  the  whole  party  were 
settled  at  table,  and  I  had  lostlne  fear  that 
the  Doctor  would  speak  to  me,  and  when,  by 
dint  of  attention,  I  could  manage  to  under- 
stand what  he  said,  I  was  astonished  at  his 
wit,  his  anecdotes,  and  most  entertaining  con- 
versation  

"With  various  anecdotes  did  Dr.  Darwin 
beguile  the  time  whilst  the  dishes  in  his  vicin- 
ity were  rapidly  emptied ;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment  when,  at  the  end  of  the  three 
hours  during  which  the  meal  had  lasted,  he 
expressed  his  joy  at  hearing  the  dressing-bell, 
and  hoped  dinner  would  soon  be  announced." 

Clarkson,  also,  is  among  the  lady's  recol- 


lections. As  a  child  she  abstained  from  sugar, 
notwithstanding  the  French  governess  who 
ridiculed  her  anti-slavery  enthusiasm,  and 
told  her  of  a  lady  in  the  country  who,  having 
left  off  sugar,  took  their  honey  from  the  bees 
and  fed  the  bees  on  treacle.  A  visit  to  Liver- 
pool suggests  many  interesting  recollections 
bearing  on  this  topic  of  slavery.  There  is  an 
anecdote  of  a  negro  boy  brought  to  a  Liver- 
pool house,  who  had  pined  sadly  for  home 
during  the  voyage,  and  being  summoned  by 
the  mistress  to  her  drawing-room,  with  kind 
intent,  and  entering  the  door  opposite  a  pier- 
glass  in  which  he  saw  his  image,  rushed  to  it 
with  outstretched  arms,  crying  "  My  brother, 
my  brother ! "  till  the  glass  fell  shattered  at 
his  feet 

We  h  ould  like  to  multiply  quotations  from 
the  first  volume  of  this  book,  in  which  are  in- 
scribed the  early  recollections  of  an  old  lady, 
who  not  only  was  herself  kind-hearted  and 
accomplished,  but  who  had  also  a  childhood 
passed  under  circumstances  worth  recalling 
for  the  entertainment  and  the  information  of 
the  public. 

And,  even  now,  we  cannot  close  the  book 
without  quoting  one  passage  more,  a  famous 
dream-story : 

u  I  will  close  these  anecdotes  by  one  of  a 
different  description.  At  a  distance  of  sixty 
or  more  years,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  my  memory  in  its  subordinate  details ;  but 
of  its  substantial  correctness  I  am  sure,  having 
frequently  heard  it  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Priest- 
ley, and  many  years  after  from  the  medical 
man,  the  late  Dr.  Allsop,  of  Calne,  who  was 
concerned  in  it,  and  whom  I  met  in  a  very 
different  circle  of  society.  While  Dr.  Priest- 
ley occupied  the  post  of  librarian  to  Lord 
Snelburne,  one  day,  Mr.  Petty,  the  precocious 
and  gifted  youth  whom  1  have  mentioned, 
sent  for  Dr.  Priestley  (Lord  Shetburne  being 
then  absent,  I  think,  in  London).  When  the 
doctor  entered,  Mr.  Petty  told  him  he  had 
passed  a  very  restless  night,  and  had  been 
much  disturbed  by  uncomfortable  dreams, 
which  he  wished  to  relate  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
hoping  that  by  so  doing  the  painful  impression 
would  pass  away.  He  then  said  he  dreamed 
he  had  been  very  unwell,  when  suddenly  the 
whole  house  was  in  preparation  for  a  journey; 
he  was  too  ill  to  sit  up,  but  was  carried  lying 
down  into  the  carriage ;  his  surprise  was  ex- 
treme in  seeing  carriage  after  carriage  in  an 
almost  interminable  procession.  He  was 
alone,  and  could  not  speak ;  he  could  only 
gaze  in  astonishment.  The  procession  at  last 
wound  slowly  off.    After  pursuing  the  road 
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for  many  hours  towards  London,  it  at  last  ap- 
peared to  stop  at  the  door  of  a  church.  It 
was  the  church  at  High  Wycombe,  which  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  Sbelburne  family.  It 
seemed,  in  Mr.  Petty's  dream,  that  he  en- 
tered, or  rather  was  carried  into,  the  church  ; 
he  looked  back ;  he  saw  the  procession  which 
followed  him  was  in  black,  and  that  the  car- 
nage from  which  he  had  been  taken  bore  the 
aemblance  of  a  hearse.  Here  the  dream 
ended,  and  he  awoke.  Dr.  Priestley  told  him 
-hat  lus  dream  was  the  result  of  a  feverish 
cold,  and  that  the  impression  would  soon  pass 
off.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  best  to  send 
for  the  family  medical  attendant.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Petty  was  much  better ;  on  the  third 
day  he  was  completely  convalescent,  so  that 
the  doctor  permitted  him  to  leave  his  room  ; 
but,  as  it  was  in  January,  and  illness  was 
prevalent,  he  desired  him  on  no  account  to 


leave  the  house,  and,  with  that  precaution, 
took  his  leave.  Late  the  next  afternoon  the 
medical  man  was  returning  from  his  other  pa- 
tients ;  his  road  lay  by  the  gates  of  Bowooo, 
and,  as  Lord  Shelburne  was  away,  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  call  to  see  Mr.  Petty,  and 
enforce  his  directions.  What  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  had  passed  the  lodge,  to  see  the 
youth  himself,  without  his  hat,  playfully  rim- 
ing to  meet  him !  The  doctor  was  much  as- 
tonished, as  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  snow.  He  rode  towards 
Mr.  Petty  to  rebuke  him  for  his  imprudence, 
when  suddenly  he  disappeared ;  whither,  he 
knew  not — but  he  seemed  instantaneously  to 
vanish.  The  doctor  thought  it  extraordinary, 
but  that  probably  the  youth  had  not  wished 
to  be  found  transgressing  orders,  and  he  rode 
on  to  the  house;  there  he  learnt  that  Mr. 
Petty  had  just  expired. 


Tales  or  tum  District  op 

Comtes  Rempisl.  By  M.  le  Comtc  do  C- — . 
Lcssins  do  E.  Meissonicr.  (Paris,  Levy  ;  Lon- 
don, Nutt.)  If  we  review  this  book  as  a  work 
of  Art  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  it  that 
would  not  be,  and  that  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree,  eulogistic  Here  are  three  dozen  and  a 
half  of  stories,  easy  in  rhyme  and  detestable  in 
principle,  and  at  the  head  of  each  story  there  is 
a  vignette  exquisitely  drawn, — clear  and  grace- 
ful. There  is  no  dollish  beauty  in  the  women 
and  girls  ;  but  for  shape  and  position  Anadyo- 
mcne  might  hurst  her  stay-laco  with  envy.  In 
all  these  female  outlines  the  distinction  of  con- 
dition is  clcarlv  marked,  whatever  be  the  cos- 
tume put  on.  The  drapery  is  natural  and  per- 
fect, and  the  figures  themselves  are,  in  their 
silence,  more  pleasantly  eloquent  than  when 
they,  of  whom  they  are  the  representatives,  are 
made  to  speak  by  the  author.  The  meu  are,  of 
course,  less  attractive ;  but  they  are  to  the  full 
as  natural  and  truthful.  Old  or  young,  impu- 
dent rich  or  cunning  poor,  marquis  or  manon, 
husband  or  lover,  duper  or  duped,  the  seigneur 
or  the  serf,  layman  or  churchman, — every  one 
tells  his  own  tale,  not  as  the  author  tells  it,  but 
as  nn  innocent  examiner  of  these  gems  might 
more  wittily  and  less  dirtily  guess  it.  The 
grouping  is  as  masterly  as  the  individual  per- 
sonages ;  there  is  life  and  purpose  in  one  and 
all ;  and  the  scenes  and  the  accessories  of  the 
scenes  are  as  charming  and  appropriate  as 
any  work  of  Art  that  ever  came  from  tho  hand 
of  a  zealous,  conscientious,  and  thoroughly  able 
artist.   It  is  creditable  to  M.  Meissonicr  that  j 


having  such  a  book  to  illustrate,  he  has  done  so, 

not  in  tho  spirit  of  the  lettor-press,  but  in  that  of 
a  man  who  rather  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  grace- 
ful and  the  humorous  than  upon  the  sensual, 
and  who  can  work  with  a  free  hand,  delicately 
suggesting,  but  never  offending.  We  could  al- 
most fancy  that  M.  Meissonicr  may  have  first 
made  these  charming  designs,  and  then  obtained 
a  friend  to  illustrate  them  by  stories.  If  so,  he 
has  been  ill-served. 

When  the  despotic  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
offended  by  tho  salutary  truths  of  a  Dutch 
newspaper-writer,  His  Majesty  contrived  to  get 
hold  of  the  poor  wretch,  and  to  drivo  him  mad, 
by  tho  cruelty  of  his  imprisonment.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  Louis  neither  did  homage  to  virtue 
himscif,  nor  cared  that  the  writers  of  his  day 
either  rendered  or  recommended  that  homage. 
As  long  as  an  author  kept  free  from  intruding 
offensively  on  politics,  he  might  ondermine  the 
principles  of  honor  and  virtue,  if  it  so  pleased 
him.  80,  even  as  late  as  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  a  political  satirist  was  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel  in  Rome ;  but  the  writers 
of  stones  which  taught  men  and  women  alike 
that  it  was  a  good  joke  to  overthrow  virtue,  or 
make  it  ridiculous,  wrote  on  and  offended  with 
impunity.  The  very  heathens  have  known  and 
often  acted  better  than  this.  Pythagoras  him- 
self, whose  pardon  we  ask  for  alluding  to  him 
when  speaking  of  heathens,  has  said  what  we 

especially  recommend  the  Comtc  de  C  to 

take  to  heart — that  there  is  something  above  a 
merely  beautiful  wc 
and  modest 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  FALSE  DREAM. 

Some  time  after  Louis  XVffl.  wm  restored 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  when  the  last 
of  the  emigrants  had  returned  and  set  them- 
selves up  in  the  dilapidated  hotels  of  Paris 
and  the  still  more  ruinous  chateaux  of  the 
country,  with  a  large  display  of  old  crests  and 
titles,  and  a  great  diminution  of  ancient  state 
and  style ;  when  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
and  its  adherents  firmly  believed  that  the 
Bourbons  were  never  more  to  be  rooted  up, 
but  the  regime  would  go  on  from  one  genera- 
tion of  Louises  and  Charleses  to  another 
always  maintaining  etiquette  and  keeping 
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iorn  at  Bordeaux,  and  Adelise  at  Avignon. 
They  were  both  orphans.   Their  relationship 


was  that  of  cousins  thirteen  times  removed. 
The  gentleman's  estate  consisted  of  a  ruinous 
building,  half  farmhouse  and  half  chateau, 
which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  built  for  a 
hunting-lodge  in  Bas  Br6tagne;  but  the  sur- 
rounding domain  had  diminished  to  some 
metres  of  garden-ground:  and  the  lady's 
dowry  was  limited  to  a  pearl  necklace  and 
certain  trimmings  of  gold  lace  bequeathed  to 
her  by  her  grandmother.  The  whole  house 
of  Courtois  had,  nevertheless,  formed  high 
expectations  of  their  future.  Silvestre  had 
taken  so  many  honors  at  college,  that  his 


down  the  people — the  entire  house  of  Cour-  granduncle,  who  was  confessor  to  one  of  the 


tois  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  two  young 
persons,  who  insisted  on  getting  married. 

The  house  of  Courtois  belonged  to  the  no- 
blesse of  Brittany.    It  was  very  numerous 
and  very  poor,  with  the  exception  of  its  ven- 
erated chief,  a  marquis  of  seventy-three,  who 
had  come  back  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor, 
recovered  all  his  own  estates  and  part  of 
somebody  else's,  married  in  regular  succession 
three  handsome  dowries,  wore  crape  for  the 
ladies  who  accompanied  them,  and  was  now  a 
widower  with  no  children.   The  marquis  kept 
fast  hold  of  all  that  came  into  his  hands,  and 
gave  laws  to  the  whole  of  his  kindred.  They 
knew  he  would  die  some  day ;  and  as  most 
of  their  prospects  depended  on  his  testament, 
there  was  not  a  more  absolute  monarch  in 
ancient  or  modern  history.    They  managed 
their  houses,  they  educated  their  children, 
tiiey  were  married,  and  it  was  said,  born  ac- 
cording to  his  commands.   The  number  of 
the  families  that  existed  on  the  hope  of 
his  demise,  and  obtained  consideration  from 
their  neighbors  and  credit  from  their  trades- 
men in  consequence,  may  be  imagined,  from 
the  popular  assertion,  that  there  was  not  a 
town  or  village  in  France  destitute  of  a  Cour- 
tois.   Every  one  of  them  enjoyed  a  pedigree 
reaching  from  the  first  crusade  j  but,  for  the 
sake  of  ancient  blood,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  not  only  fortune,  but  nature  herself  bad 
behaved  in  any  thing  but  a  liberal  manner  to 
that  noble  house.   It  was  a  fact  not  less  gene- 
rally recognised  than  their  numbers,  that  all 
the  sons  were  stupid,  and  all  the  daughters 
plain  ;  and  the  disposal  of  either  was  always 
a  difficult  business.    The  disturbing  young 
persons  above  mentioned  were  striking  excep- 
tions to  this  family  rule.   Silvestre  had  been 
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Duchess  de  Berri's  maids,  promised  to  get 
something  done  for  him  if  he  went  into  the 
church ;  and  Adelise  came  from  the  convent 
of  St.  Clair  such  a  pretty,  graceful  girl,  that 
her  cousin,  the  count's  widow,  who  wanted 
somebody  to  enliven  her  large  dreary  hotel  in 
the  Faubourg,  and  cheer  up  her  very  small 
parties,  said  she  would  introduce  her  to  good 
society.  Who  knew  but  the  girl  might  make 
a  brilliant  match,  and  the  marquis  might  give 
her  a  dowry  ? 

If  there  was  ever  the  slightest  probability 
of  the  latter  event,  it  was  rendered  null  and 
void  by  an  unlucky  meeting  at  mass  in  the 
Madeleine,  where  Silvestre  saw  Adelise,  and 
Adelise  saw  Silvestre.    Both  remembered 
that  they  were  relations.   An  acquaintance 
and  a  love-making  followed;  and  then,  in 
spite  of  all  good  advices  and  every  manner  of 
warning,  the  pair  would  make  a  match  of  it. 
Of  course  the  marquis  was  consulted  by  a 
family  deputation,  for  he  lived  in  strict  retire- 
ment, at  least  from  his  relatives,  though  his 
house  was  never  empty  of  company  and 
cards.    His  decision  was  given  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight:  that  the  young  unmanage- 
ables  should  be  married  with  all  convenient 
speed,  supplied  with  two  cheap  suits  each, 
and  sent  to  live  at  their  ancestors'  hunting- 
lodge  in  Brittany.   These  orders  were  carried 
into  immediate  execution.   The  lovers  prom- 
ised to  pray  for  the  marquis  all  their  days, 
and  went  rejoicing,  with  the  two  cheap  suits, 
to  lead  a  life  of  Arcadian  simplicity  and  un- 
alloyed happiness,  under  the  administration  of 
old  Jacquette,  who  had  been  Silvestre's  nurse, 
and  stewardess  of  the  chateau  and  garden- 
ground,  ever  since  he  grew  too  tall  for  her 
management 
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Their  appointed  residence  was  situated  in 
a  wild  and  solitary  dell  about  a  league  from 
the  Tillage  of  St.  Amand.  The  country  round 
half  marsh  and  half  moorland ;  it  had 


was 


once  been  a  forest,  and  in  some  spots  there 
.was  still  underwood  enough  for  the  wolf  and 
wild-cat  to  bring  up  their  families.  The  house 
had  been  a  low  square  fabric,  with  four  tur- 
rets ;  these  were  gone,  and  so  was  part  of  the 
roof.  There  were  just  four  rooms  habitable 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  only  two  of  them 
furnished,  with  chattels  which  Jacquette  had 
inherited  from  her  grandmother;  but  the 
arms  of  Courtois  were  still  discoverable  over 
its  moss-grown  entrance.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  a  robber  had  been  hanged  there  by 
one  of  its  ancient  lords  ,•  so  the  whole  country 
was  proud  of  the  place,  and  called  it  the 
Chateau  St.  Amand.  St.  Amand  itself  was 
one  of  the  poorest  and  oldest-fashioned  vil- 
lages in  all  Brittany.  Under  the  roofs  of  its 
Umber  cottages,  the  cows  and  the  sheep,  the 
hens  and  the  family,  all  lived  sociably  to- 
gether. They  ground  corn  there  with  a 
handmill,  and  believed  that  the  oxen  talked 
to  each  other  every  Christmas-eve.  No  phy- 
sician or  notary  had  ever  looked  for  practice 
there ;  no  government  had  ever  thought  it 
worth  while  to  appoint  a  prefct  or  postmaster 
in  that  village.  All  its  public  affairs  were 
managed  by  Father  Martin ;  he  had  said  mass 
in  St.  Amand  for  thirty  years,  and  so  many 
changes  of  governors  had  occurred  in  that 
time,  that  the  good  man  could  never  dis- 
tinctly make  out  who  had  last  come  back  to 
the  Tuileries;  but  nobody  had  ever  known 
him  to  forget  a  fraction  of  his  own  dues. 

a  Breton  village  might  do  very  well  without 
physician  or  notary,  postmaster  or  prefet; 
but  it  could  never  do  without  a  wise  woman  ; 
and  that  important  office  was,  by  common 
consent,  assigned  to  the  stewardess  of  the 
chateau.  Nobody  knew  her  age;  the  more 
her  hair  grizzled,  the  more  carefully  did 
Jacquette  cover  it  with  the  red  handkerchief 
which  formed  her  only  head-dress.  Sun  and 
wind  had  brought  a  naturally  dark  complex- 
ion to  the  identical  tint  of  the  russet  woollen 
gown  she  wore  invariably  week-days  and  Sun- 
days. Jacquette's  costume  was  not  recherche, 
nor  her  beauty  striking ;  but  she  was  a  short, 
robust,  muscular  woman,  very  active,  very 
thrifty,  generally  good-humored,  and  always 
proud  of  herself  and  her  mansion.   In  one 


of  ita  furnished  rooms  she  had  lived  with  her 
cow  for  the  last  ten  years,  keeping  the  other, 
which  contained  the  flower  of  her  grand- 
mother's legacy,  religiously  shut  up  against 
the  coming  of  the  young  master ;  for  it  was 
her  conviction  that,  when  Silvestre  made  his 
fortune,  or  a  great  match  in  Paris,  he  would 
retire  to  his  family  seat  and  live  like  a  Cour- 
tois. In  the  meantime,  Jacquette  looked 
after  her  one  cow  and  bit  of  garden-ground 
aa  the  only  estate  she  had  to  manage ;  and 
never  were  cow  and  garden  turned  to  greater 
advantage.  The  good  woman  was  accustomed 
to  boast  that  she  grew  the  strongest  garlic, 
and  made  the  hardest  cheese,  in  the  com- ' 
mune.  Certain  it  was  that  on  the  cow  and 
garden  she  lived,  and  contrived  to  save  some- 
thing—how much,  no  man  was  permitted  to 
know — and  that  mystery,  as  usual,  added 
importance  to  the  subject.  But  though 
deeply  respected  on  this  account,  Jacquette 
was  still  more  venerated  by  the  villagers  for 
a  faculty  she  had  of  dreaming.  It  was  as- 
serted even  by  Father  Martin,  that  no  event, 
public  or  private,  had  ever  fallen  out  in  the 
land,  without  information  of  its  coming  being 
conveyed  to  her  somewhere  between  the  set- 
ting and  rising  of  the  sun.  The  number  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  she  had  thus 
foretold,  would  have  astonished  anybody  but 
a  Baa  Bretagne.  The  loss  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  falling  of  old  houses,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  thunder-storms,  had  been  made 
known  to  her  without  measure.  The  young 
people  of  St.  Amand  were  accustomed  to 
consult  her  regarding  the  prosperity  of  their 
love-affairs,  the  old  about  the  probabilities  of 
their  harvests ;  and  Father  Martin  himself 
held  conferences  with  her  in  hard  winters 
touching  his  Christmas  dues. 

To  this  gifted  woman,  her  cow,  her  garden, 
and  her  two  furnished  ror-ns  in  that  crumb- 
ling old  bouse,  came  the  newly  married  pair. 
Of  all  the  relations,  Jacquette  had  been  most 
disappointed  and  indignant  at  the  match,  par- 
ticularly, it  was  thought,  because  she  had  re- 
ceived false  information  on  the  subject  in 
some  of  her  dreams,  and  predicted  a  charm- 
ing bride  and  a  surprising  dowry  for  Silvestre. 
The  honest  woman  scolded  them  to  the  whole 
village  till  they  arrived ;  then  she  did  her 
best  to  make  them  welcome :  opened  the 
state-apartment,  turned  the  cow  into  an 
empty  one,  worked  early  and  late  to  make 
go  far  enough  for  three,  taught  them 
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all  she  knew  of  gardening  and  cow-manage- 
ment, and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  their  conduct, 
for  Jacquette  knew  they  were  but  foolish 
young  people.  v_,ouni  nor  seigneur 
resided  in  that  neighborhood  for  three 
dred  years ;  the  villagers  had,  in  consequence, 


but,  after  mass  next  day,  when  they  stayed 
to  see  the  dance  on  the  village-green,  the 

oA/tvA*     mam     MVAolnrl     in     Lm      C       .  I 

ncCivl    liuo    rCVCaiCU    lO    ntrr    OUIlUaJ    \  ISllOr. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  France  as  a  woman 
without  a  lover.     The  stewardess  of  the 


an  immense  respect  for  nobility :  and,  as  the  chateau,  accordingly,  had  one  j  the  widow 


voung  strangers  were  of  the  house  of  Cour- 
tois,  did  not  wear  sabots,  and  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  Jacquette,  they  were  received 
with  uncommon  reverence  at  the  church  and 


Renee's  son,  commonly  known  in  the  village 
aa  Lazy  Jules,  had  paid  his  respects  to  her 
every  Sunday  evening,  through  shower  and 
shine,  for  the  last  five  years,  and  been  hos- 


market  of  St.  Amand.  It  waa  not  a  gay  life  pitably  treated  to  the  hard  cheese  and  the 
or  a  very  promising  one,  but  Silvestre  and  strong  garlic.    For  the  latter  delicacy  Lazy 


prospects  Jules  had  a  special  preference;  but,  on  this 
are  of  little  account,  and  in  that  state  of  mind  eventful  evening,  instead  of  producing  the 
which  makes  people  every  thing  to  each  consumables  as  usual  after  the  first  saluta- 
other.  The  young  man  had  not  been  long  tiont,  Jacquette  seated  herself  on  the  opposite 
enough  in  view  of  having  something  done  for  bench,  crossed  her  arms,  and  gave  a  deep 
him,  to  miss  that  outlook  and  all  its  accom-  groan. 

paniments.  The  girl  had  seen  just  sufficient  "  What  is  the  matter  P  "  said  Lazy  Jules, 
of  her  cousin's  good  society  to  know  that  it  "  Don't  ask  roe,"  said  Jacquette  ;  "  I  would 
regarded  her  as  a  young  person  brought  ,  not  tell  it  for  all  the  world ;  but  I  suppose  I 
home  from  the  convent  to  be  disposed  of  if  t  must  to  you,  Jules.  Listen  then,  but  you 
possible.  They  had  been  poor  and  despised  '  won't  speak  of  itr-no,  not  to  Father  Martin 
in  Paris,  it  was  better  to  be  poor  and  rever-  1  himself.  I  had  such  a  dream  on  Saturday 
enced  in  Brittany;  so  they  lived  contentedly  '  morning,  just  before  the  cock  crew.  Jules,  I 
under  Jacquette's  government,  shared  her  i  can't  make  it  out;  but  I  never  had  such  sor- 
labors  and  her  fare,  and  repeated  to  each  I  row  in  my  sleep.  I  thought  that  Father 
other  all  the  verses  they  could  remember  Martin  had  come  here  early  in  the  morning 
about  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  country-life,  —though,  good  man,  he  never  gets  up  too 
far  from  the  carea  of  courts  and  the  sins  of  soon — and  brought,  oh,  such  bad  news  to  my 

young  master  and  mistress.  What  it  waa,  I 
cannot  remember,  nor  make  out  at  all ;  but 
I  woke  with  the  teara  in  my  eyes  and  the 
grief  in  my  heart,  and  I  know  there  is  some 
great  evil  hanging  over  them.  Maybe,  it's 
my  own  going  home,  Jules.  I  have  led  a 
of  its  holding  out  for  the  rest  of  that  season,  I  good  life  and  a  hard  one,  and  should  not  care 


Things  had  proceeded  in  this  fashion  for 
about  six  months  at  the  chateau  SL  Amand. 
By  good-luck,  no  more  of  its  roof  had  fallen 
in,  nor  had  the  cracks  in  its  walls  grown 
much  wider,  and  there  was  every  probability 


as  the  winter  storms  were  almost  over  and 
Easter  at  hand;  yet  her  cow  and  two  old 
hens,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  good 
woman's  eccentricities,  must  have  been  aston- 
ished one  Saturday  morning,  for  Jacquette 
got  up  sighing  and  groaning,  aa  if  not  only 
her  own  days,  but  those  of  the  chateau  had 
numbered.  The  young  people  were  not 
vitted  to  know  it,  but  they  could  not  help 
seeing  that  there  waa  something  wrong  :  she 
groaned  over  her  spinning-wheel,  she  grieved 
to  her  garden  spade,  she  paused  in  frying  an 
omelet  to  cross  herself  devoutly,  and  admon- 
ished them  to  go  and  say  their  prayers. 
More  amazed  than  edified  by  these  signB  of 
affliction,  they  naturally  began  to  fear  that 
Jacquette's  senses  were 


much  for  myself.  Nobody  would  miss  me,  I 
suppose,"  and  she  glanced  at  Lazy  Jules  in- 
quiringly. "But  these  young  people,  what 
would  become  of  them  without  a  caretaker?" 

On  which  grievous  consideration,  Jacquette 
began  to  cry.  Lazy  Jules  assured  her  she 
was  good  for  forty  years  to  come,  seriously 
recommended  her  to  trust  in  Providence,  and 
finding  that  the  cheese  and  garlic  were  not 
forthcoming,  he  soon  after  took  his  leave. 

Julea  had  been  for  some  time  contemplat- 
ing the  propriety  of  breaking  off  his  suit.  A 
suspicion  had  crossed  both  him  and  his 
mother  that  Jacquette's  savings  might  not  be 
as  considerable  as  they  had  been  led  to  im- 
agine ;  and  now  that  such  shadows  of  corn- 


giving  her  the  slip ;  ing  evil  had  fallen  on  her  Bleep,  his  resolution 
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was  taken,  never  to  be  found  another  Sunday 
at  the  chateau.  In  the  succeeding  week,  his 
spare  hours — and  they  were  always  numerous 
with  that  young  man — were  spent  in  impart- 
ing to  the  whole  neighborhood  the  tale  which 
waR  not  to  be  communicated  even  to  Father 
Martin  himself ;  and  before  the  next  Sunday, 
all  St.  Am  and  were  waiting  for  the  chateau 
to  be  blown  down  or  burned,  in  fulfilment  of 
Jacquette's  dream,  and  were  also  aware  that 
Lazy  Jules  had  determined  to  visit  there  no 
more.  Of  course,  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  wise 
woman ;  and  what  she  said  on  the  occasion 
concerning  Jules,  his  mother,  his  family,  and 
his  ancestors,  need  not  be  recorded  here,  for 
Jacquette's  tongue  was  none  of  the  smoothest 
when  she  had  cause  of  wrath  ;  but  the  scold 
was  not  fairly  over  till  about  three  weeks 
after,  when  she  was  roused  one  morning  in 
the  early  gray  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  door.  The  good  woman's  heart  died 
within  her  as  Father  Martin  presented  him- 
self ;  but  the  priest's  countenance  was  full  of 
joy  and  triumph. 

"  Wake  up  your  young  master  and  mis- 
tress," he  said,  "  for  I  have  brought  news 
they  will  dance  to  hear,  in  spite  of  all  your 
dreams.  The  old  Marquis  of  Courtoia  is 
dead,  and  has  left  all  his  fortune  to  them." 

Father  Martin  never  made  a  joke  about 
money ;  it  was  too  sacred  in  his  eyes.  Jac- 
quette  knew  that ;  and  scarcely  was  his  tale 
told,  till  she  was  at  the  bedside  of  the  sleep- 
ing pair,  vigorously  shaking  them  both,  and 
crying :  "  Get  up,  get  up ;  you'll  lie  no  more 
in  my  old  grandmother's  bed,  nor  eat  garden- 
herbs  ;  there's  silks  and  satins,  horses  and  in  his  hotel,  friends  and  advisers  multiplied 
carriages  for  you ;  you'll  go  to  mass  with  two  '  around  them,  every  one  endeavoring  to  make 


a  lieutenant  in  the  African  Chasseurs,  whom 
the  noble  marquis  had  cordially  hated.  The 
rage  and  disgust  of  his  numerous  relatives 
when  this  testament  was  made  public,  may  be 
imagined.  They  unanimously  refused  to  at- 
tend any  mass  said  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  it  was  debated  among  the  pillars 
of  the  house  in  Paris,  whether  or  not  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy  should  not  be  had  recourse 
to.  Equally  high  rose  the  tide  of  public  feel- 
ing at  St.  Amand.  It  was  feared  that  the 
widow  Renee  and  her  son  would  drown  them- 
selves on  the  first  announcement  of  the  event; 
but  they  only  set  off  for  Upper  Bretagne. 
Jacquette  utterly  lost  her  repute  for  dreaming 
from  that  day ;  nobody  would  believe  in  any 
subsequent  revelation  she  might  get  in  her 
sleep  ;  but  the  honest  soul  thanked  God  and 
all  the  saints  ;  and  it  was  glorious  to  hear  her 
dilate  on*  the  new  roof,  the  four  turrets,  and 
the  general  plastering  the  chateau  would  get 
when  her  young  master  and  mistress  came 
back  from  Paris  in  full  possession  of  their 
great  fortune,  to  keep  their  family  coach,  and 
buy  up  the  whole  country,  with  the  right  of 
hunting  boars  and  hanging  robbers,  like  their 
noble  ancestors  in  the  good  old  times, 

To  Paris  her  young  master  and  mistress 
went  in  pursuit  of  their  legacy.  They  had. 
left  that  centre  of  civilisation  under  the  cloud 
of  a  penniless  marriage — they  returned  to  it 
people  of  mark  and  consideration,  protected 
by  notaries,  and  envied  by  all  their  relations. 
As  the  commission  of  lunacy  was  not  likely 
to  be  got,  the  latter  transferred  to  them  the 
homage  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
pay  the  departed  marquis.    Once  established 


footmen  behind,  and  be  called  my  lord  and 
my  lady." 

After  this  rousing,  it  was  some  time  before 
the  young  people  could  understand  that  Jac- 
quette's senses  had  not  departed,  and  that 
the  legacy  for  which  the  whole  house  of  Cour- 
tois  had  done  suit  and  service  before  they 
were  born,  was  actually  their  own.  The  old 
marquis  had  died  at  last,  and  whether  to  dis- 
ap]K>int  all  his  relations,  amiable  man,  or  to 
enrich  the  only  promising  members  of  the 
family,  he  had  previously  made  his  will  in 
favor  of  Silvestre  and  Adelise,  constituting 
them  joint-heirs  of  all  his  possessions  except 
the  title,  which  descended  to  his  heir-at-law, 


those  young  people  so  fresh  from  the  country 
sensible  of  wants  and  requisites  becoming 
their  new  position.  What  the  granduncle 
and  cousin  of  former  days  did  do  or  proposed 
to  do,  history  does  not  inform  us ;  but  Sil- 
vestrejand  Adelise  were  introduced  to  fashion, 
to  elegance,  and  to  society  with  the  celerity 
known  only  to  the  happy  possessors  of  large 
fortunes.  German  barons,  Italian  counts,  and 
Russian  princes  came  and  did  them  honor. 
Madame  learned  the  value  of  diamonds, 
Monsieur  the  use  of  cards.  They  forgot  all 
the  verses  about  country-life ;  they  did  not 
like  to  hear  Bas  Bretagne  mentioned,  lest  the 
chateau  and  Jacquette  might  come  to  people's 
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knowledge,  and  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
pardonable offence  to  suppose  that  they  had 
ever  been  out  of  Paris. 

These  were  not  the  only  changes  their 
good-fortune  wrought  on  the  young  Courtois. 
At  the  particular  suggestion  of  their  evil 
genius,  the  marquis  had  so  made,  his  will  that 
it  was  impossible  to  say  where  their  individual 
rights  terminated,  or  what  was  the  boundary 
of  each  legatee.  They  would  not  have  dis- 
puted for  mere  bank-paper  or  acres;  but 
there  was  a  latent  love  of  power  and  com- 
mand in  both  characters,  which  had  not  been 
visible  in  the  young  man  for  whom  something 
was  to  be  done :  in  the  girl  brought  home 
from  the  convent,  or  in  the  pair  who  married 
for  love  without  a  sou,  and  lived  and  gardened 
with  Jacquette  in  the  ruined  chateau.  Scarcely 
had  the  novelty  of  being  in  Paris  and  having 
money  worn  off,  when  questions  regarding 
privileges  and  proprietorship  began  to  arise. 
The  joint  legacy  made  them  separate  inter- 
ests. First  came  debates,  and  then  quarrels. 
The  husband  found  out  his  authority,  the 
wife  her  munitions  of  war.  Both  parties  got 
lawyers  and  friends.  Within  a  year  after 
their  happy  accession,  they  were  holding  ( 

rival  state  and  receptions  in  the  marquis's  |  the  young  people  did  not  come  back  and 
great  house.    AdeliBe  was  flirting  desperately  ,  begin  the  repairs.    Latterly,  as  revolutions 
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— it  was  said  to  frustrate  his  design  of  shut 
ting  her  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Jacquette  had  gardened  and  spun,  and 
looked  after  her  cow  almost  two  summers; 
every  evening  and  morning  walking  up  to 
the  rising  ground  above  the  village,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  her  young  master  and  mistress  re- 
turn with  the  family  coach  and  other  requisites 
for  putting  on  the  new  roof  and  four  turrets. 
Letters  never  came  or  wen?  from  St-  Amand. 
Jacquette  knew  no  surer  method  of  getting 
intelligence  of  her  young  people  than  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris.  It  was  a  long  way,  and  made 
a  sad  inroad  on  her  savings ;  but  she  reached 
that  great  city  just  in  time  to  hear  that 
Madame  Courtois  had  escaped  the  guillotine 
— her  sentence  being  commuted,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  set-off,  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment.  Sad  of  heart,  and  sorely 
disappointed,  the  faithful  stewardess  returned 
home.  She  never  told  the  Btory  to  anybody 
but  Father  Martin ;  and  in  process  of  time, 
it  seemed  to  have  slipped  out  of  her  own 
mind,  for  as  the  roof  crumbled  away,  and  the 
walls  grew  more  crazy,  she  was  accustomed 
to  wonder  to  the  good  villagers  who  looked 
in  upon  her  and  her  respected  mansion,  why 


with  a  Russian  prince  of  the  true  Tatar  type, 
by  way  of  avenging  her  wrongs ;  and  Silvestre 
was  paying  court  to  a  terribly  rouged  duchess 
of  sixty-five.    There  were  temporary  recon- 


multiplied  in  the  land,  and  even  the  Bas 
Bretons  began  to  talk  politics,  she  was  heard 
to  say  that  things  would  never  be  right  in 
France  till  the  chateau  got  its  new  roof  and 


dilutions,  and  still  fiercer  quarrels.  There  four  turrets ;  but  the  predictions  of  her  later 
were  family  councils,  and  suits  in  law-courta ;  years  had  no  weight  with  the  people  of  St. 
and  at  length  all  Paris  talked  of  the  trial  of  Amand,  for  they  remembered  that  a  great 
a  lady,  young  and  beautiful,  rich  and  nobly  fortune  had  come  to  Jacquette's  young  mi 
born,  but  accused  of  poisoning  her  husband  ,  and  mistress,  in  spite  of  her  false  dream. 


The  Law. — A  celebrated  barrister,  retired 
from  practice,  waa  one  day  asked  his  sincere 
opinion  of  the  luw.  "  Why  the  fact  is,"  rejoined 
he,  "  if  any  man  were  to  claim  the  coat  upon 
my  bark,  ami  threaten  my  refusal  with  a  law- 
suit, he  should  ccrtainlv  have  it,  lest,  in  defend- 
ing my  coat,  I  should  lose  my  waistcoat  also." 

Am,  Vowels. — There  is  a  common  Scotch 
story  of  a  conversation  carried  on  over  the 


counter  in  vowels.  A  matron  is  "shopping," 
and,  looking  up  from  the  fabric  under  inspection, 
puts  the  question,  "  Oo  !  "  "  A,"  is  the  reply. 
"A  oo  ?  is  the  next  interrogatory.  Again 
the  draper  replies  affirmatively ;  and  his  cus- 
tomer has  but  one  more  questiqjp  to  ask,  "  A'  ae 
oo  ?  "  for  she  mast  not  only  know  that  the  arti- 
cle is  "wool,"  and  "all  wool,"  but  that  it  is 
"  all  one  year's  wool." 
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From  The  Saturday  Roview. 
GENTLEMEN  AUTHORS. 
In  the  days  when  Pope  lashed  the  victims 
of  the  Dunciad,  there  was  struck  out  a  theory 
of  the  genteel  pretensions  of  authors,  which 
was  very  clear,  and  to  those  on  the  right  side 
of  the  hedge  very  satisfactory.  There  was  to 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  knot  of  polite  well- 
bred  men,  possessed  of  true  learning  and 
genius,  the  companions  of  statesmen,  the  as- 
sociates of'  fashionable  wits,  the  oracles  and 
models  of  an  Augustan  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  to  be  Grub-street  with  its 
greasy  historians  and  translators,  its  flea-bit- 
ten, bailiff-driven  booksellers'  hackR,  its  starr- 
ing, low,  virulent  poets  and  dunces.  But  a 
hundred  years  have  changed  all  that  The 
greatest  literary  man  of  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  came  out  of  Grub-street 
and  conquered  the  polite  world  by  something 
that  was  better  than  gentility.  Society,  too, 
has  fined  off  into  a  scries  of  imperceptible 
gradations,  and  in  the  world  of  authorship,  as 
in  the  sphere  of  other  callings,  there  is  no 
saying  where  gentility  begins  or  ends.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  in  his  last  number  of  the  Vir- 
ginians,  has  stigmatized  some  of  his  critics  as 
44  Young  Grub-street."  But  Young  Grub- 
street  would  not  answer  to  the  name,  would 
hold  up  it*  head  with  imperturbable  coolness, 
and  be  apt  to  call  out  "  Old  Grub-street "  in 
return.  Society  gains  a  great  deal,  if  it  also 
loses  something,  by  this  superficial  equality ; 
and  although  privately  it  is  impossible  not  to 
make  distinctions,  convenience  and  courtesy 
equally  bid  us  pronounce  that  all  the  authors 
of  the  present  day  are  gentlemen.  Still  there 
are  certain  literary  occupations  which  at  least 
make  us  wonder  that  a  gentleman  will  venture 
to  engage  in  them.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  province  of  contemporary  biography,  and 
of  living  on  the  bodily  presence  and  mental 
clmroctcristics  of  an  eminent  man.  And  when 
the  eminent  man  is  himself  a  writer,  then 
there  are  no  limits  to  what  may  be  said,  or  to 
the  manner  of  faying  it.  The  biographer  can 
have  his  fling,  and  can  gratify  vulgar  curiosity 
by  the  minuteness  of  his  description,  and  him- 
self by  the  ingenuity  of  his  invidious  praise. 
As  an  example — i  rather  singular  example — 
we  may  take  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  a  paper  called 
Town-Talk,  and  which,  as  th°  whole  literary 
world  knows,  hos  subsequently  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates.    It  k  not  often 


that  one  gentleman  author  goes  so  plainly 
and  directly  into  particulars  about  another,  as 
Mr.  Y'ates  does  in  the  following  passage : — 

"Mr.  Thackeray  is  forty-six  years  old, 
though  from  the  silvery  whiteness  of  his  hair 
he  appears  somewhat  older.  He  is  very  tall, 
standing  upwards  of  six  feet  two  inches,  and 
as  he  walks  erect  his  height  makes  him  con- 
spicuous in  every  assembly.  His  face  is  blood- 
less, and  not  particularly  expressive,  but  re- 
markable for  the  fracture  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  the  result  of  an  accident  in  youth.  He 
wears  a  small  grey  whisker,  but  otherwise  is 
Nc 


o  one  meeting  him  could 
fail  to  recognize  in  him  a  gentleman;  hit 
bearing  is  cold  and  uninviting,  his  style  of 
conversation  either  openly  cynical,  or  affect- 
edly good-natured  and  benevolent ;  his  bon- 
homie is  forced,  his  wit  biting,  his  pride  easily 
touched  —  but  his  appearance  is  invariably 
that  of  the  cool,  suave,  well-bred  gentleman, 
who,  whatever  may  he  rankling  within,  suffers 
no  surface  display  of  his  emotion." 

To  do  this  kind  of  biographical  business  is 
a  strange  pursuit  for  an  author  and  a  gentle- 
man. If  print  were  not  the  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  writer  were  not  the  subject,  it 
would  be  thought  offensive  to  be  so  personal, 
and  coarse  to  be  bo  plain-spoken.  But  there 
is  certainly  the  defence  that  contemporary 
biography  sells  well,  and  that,  the  more  per- 
sonal and  plainspoken  it  is,  the  better  it  sells. 
And  even  if  Mr.  Yates  has,  we  will  not  say 
endangered,  but  tested  his  reputation  as  a 
gentleman  author  by  penning  and  selling  this 
hue-and-cry  delineation  of  a  fellow  writer.it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not 
a  sort  of  justice  in  Mr.  Thackeray  being  the 
victim ;  for  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  great  crea- 
tor and  support  of  the  "  new  profession  " — 
that  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  lectur- 
ing, but  what  is  really  taking  a  man's  per- 
sonal appearand  into  the  market.  When 
any  one  man  has  written  works  which  have 
been  read  by  thousands,  and  has  excited  an 
interest  in  large  classes  of  the  population, 
there  are  sure  to  be  a  great  many  persons 
that  would  like  to  see  the  man  himself  whose 
writings  they  know  so  well.  They  like  to  see 
him,  and  to  say  they  have  seen  hiin.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  thought,  and  others  have 
thought  with  him,  that  there  was  money  to 
be  made  largely  and  easily  out  of  this  curios- 
ity. Why  should  he  not  show  himself? 
There  is  a  character  in  Evelina  who  goes  to 
the  play  every  evening,  on  the  plea  that  he  is 

willing  to  pay  five  shillings  a  night  in  order 
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that  his  friends  may  see  he  is  alive.  Mr. 
Thackeray  effected  the  same  object  much 
more  cleverly,  and  made  other  persons  pay 
him  the  five  shillings,  that  they  might  see  he 
was  alive.  He  took  into  the  market  his  "  sil- 
very hair,"  his  "  bloodless  and  not  particularly 
expressive  face,"  his  "  fractured  nose,"  and 
his  **  small  grey  whiskers."  He  sold  a  good 
at  them  to  thousands  of  curious  and 
ier*.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth  and  education,  and  he  proba- 
bly knew  that  this  publicity  of  private  life — 
this  coining  money  out  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance—was not  a  proceeding  of  a  very 
high  sump.  He  was,  we  may  suppose,  aware 
that  reserve  and  a  hatred  of  vulgar  notoriety 
are  marks  of  a  gentleman's  character  and 
bearing.  But.really  the  thing  was  so  lucra- 
tive. There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it ;  and 
why  should  he  not  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket 
if  he  put  a  heavy  purse  there  too  ?  We  do 
not  pretend  to  quarrel  with  his  decision ;  but 
there  certainly  is  some  reason  why  he  should 
complain  less  than  most  men  of  being  photo- 
graphed by  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Thackeray  makes 
money  by  showing  himself  at  a  lecture,  and 
Mr.  Yates  makes  money  by  describing  what 
is  shown.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  two 
things  are  exactly  the  same,  but  then  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Yates  are  not  exactly  in 
the  same  literary  position  ;  and  if  it  was,  as 
we  hope,  a  descent  for  Mr.  Yates  to  draw  this 
biographical  portrait,  it  was  indisputably  a 
descent  for  a  man  of  honorable  family  and 
good  education  to  make  a  tour  of  the  plat- 
forms that  bid  highest  for  a  peep  at  him. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unfair  if  we  did 
not  acknowledge  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
sacrifice  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  mere 
punctilio — that  most  men,  and  moat  critics,  if 
tried,  would  prefer  the  money  to  so  shadowy 
a  thing  as  self-approbation — and  that  there 
are  always  a  hundred  good  reasons  why  money 
should  be  made.  Few  men  love  themselves, 
or  think  more  anxiously  and  wisely  for  them- 
selves, than  parents  do  for  their  children, 
while  yet  their  hopes  for  their  issue  are  high, 
and  they  have  not  been  disheartened  by  bit- 
ter  experience.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
darling  of  a  family  is  a  mischievous,  olive-col- 
ored, hump-backed  little  pickle.  The  parents 
promise  themselves  that  they  will  keep  and 
cherish  this  strange  nursling  for  ever.  But 
Barnum  comes  that  way,  and  settles  that  this 
is  exactly  the  child  for  an  "  Original  Chinese 


Dwarf."  He  proposes  a  moderate  sum  to  the 
parents,  and  is  repulsed  with  scorn.  He  is 
not  to  be  beaten  back,  and  bids  higher  and 
higher.  At  last  the  point  is  reached  when 
the  parents  begin  to  hesitate.  They  picture 
all  that  they  could  do  with  the  money,  and 
are  secretly  a  little  flattered  by  the  urgency 
of  the  speculator.  Finally  they  are  over- 
come by  what  they  consider  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  will  be  so  obviously  for  the  advantage  of 
their  little  boy  that  he  should  be  the  Well- 
known  Chinese  Dwarf,  and  common  prudence 
enjoins  that  they  should  look  to  the  future, 
and  provide  a  comfortable  maintenance  for 
the  poor  lad.  And  so  the  affair  is  arranged, 
and  Jemmy  goes  away  in  a  caravan.  If  pa- 
rents who  act  thus  are  guilty  of  a  weakness, 
it  is  a  weakness  from  which  few  would  escape. 
It  might  indicate  a  more  noble  and  generous 
feeling  if  they  had  preferred  poverty  and  pri- 
vacy for  their  darling  ;  but  after  all  they  have 
acted  prudently,  and  have  done  no  harm. 
Just  so,  we  must  admit  that  all  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  have  gained  by  refusing  to  be  Barnum- 
ized.was  something  infinitesimal  and  inappre- 
ciable ;  and  he  would  have  lost  a  sum  of 
money  which  the  aspect  of  a  bloodless  face 
and  a  broken  nose  can  rarely  procure.  To  go 
to  market  with  himself,  and  satisfy  curiosity 
at  a  scale  of  prices  regulated  according  to 
proximity,  was  not  to  do  any  thing  dishonor- 
able. It  was  not  any  thing  ungentleraanly, 
like  cheating  at  cards,  or  telling  a  lie.  It 
was,  at  worst,  an  offence  against  taste ;  and 
all  that  could  be  said  about  it  was  that  it 
tended  to  degrade  literature  and  to  foster  the 
appetite  for  intrusion  into  other  men's  affairs, 
which  is  apt  to  be  impertinently  gratified  at 
the  special  expense  of  authors.  We  can 
easily  conceive  that,  although  a  man  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  sensibility  would  perceive  that  to 
do  this  was  a  departure  from  the  strictest  code 
of  high  feeling,  yet  calm  philosophy  would 
tell  him  that  such  a  departure  might  be  justi- 
fied by  a  large  pecuniary  profit.  We  feel  sure 
that,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  thought  it  only 
due  to  himself  or  to  others  to  let  Bar- 
num have  his  Chinese  Dwarf;  and  it  is  cer 
tain  that  nine-tenths  of  any  number  of  per- 
sons subjected  to  the  same  trial  would  have 
decided  as  he  did,  and  that  the  few  who 
might  decide  otherwise  would  have  very  little 
of  palpable  and  visible  advantage  to  show  as 
a  compensation  for  the  money  they  rashly 
threw  away. 
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We  may  even  admit  that  it  is  a  debateable 
point  whether  there  is  any  derogation  from 
his  position  in  a  gentlemau  going  about  in  his 
literary  caravan.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  is 
still  the  same  man,  with  the  same  feelings, 
opinions,  and  principles,  and  that  he  is  only 
combating  the  essentially  ungentlemanly  no- 
tion that  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  gentleman 
when  he  earns  his  bread  honestly  in  an  unu- 
sual way.  Looking  only  to  the  individual, 
this  is  to  a  great  extent  true,  and  we  must 
own  that  Mr  Thackeray  is  the  same  man  alike 
when  we  have  paid  our  five  shillings  for  the 
privilege  of  looking  a^  him,  and  when  we  have 
enjoyed  it  gratis.  But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  whole  literal*)*  profession,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  bad  effect  of  a  vendi- 
ble publicity  is  discoverable.  Mr.  Thackeray 
might  maintain  that  Mr.  Yates  was  taking 
rather  a  liberty  with  him,  if  he  had  not  him- 
self provided  his  biographer  with  a  sufficient 
excuse.  That  a  mau  near  the  head  of  a  call- 
ing should  entitle  his  inferiors  to  take  a  liberty 
with  him,  ia  in  iUelf  an  evil.    At  any  rate,  if  1 


we  are  not  to  say  that  it  is  derogatory  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  show  himself,  nor  to  Mr.  Yatea 
to  photograph  the  show,  we  mny  venture  to 
admire  more  unmixed  ly  those  who  set  them- 
selves against  this  literary  unreserve.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  least  debts  of  gratitude  that  the  coun- 
try owes  to  the  Laureate,  that  he  has  always 
consistently  maintained  that  a  gentleman  is 
not  to  be  intruded  upon,  nor  to  intrude  him- 
self on  others,  because  he  has  a  gift  for 
verse-making.  If  we  recognise' the  common- 
sense  which  Bays  that  money  is  better  than  a 
punctilio,  we  may  also  sympathize  with  the 
nobler  scorn  which  refuses  to  let  fame  degen- 
erate into  notoriety.  No  one  who  ever  knows 
Mr.  Thackeray  only  by  his  books,  and  has 
not  the  honor  of  an  acquaintance  which  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  might  be 
pleased  to  possess,  can  doubt  that  he  is  a  man 
of  honor  and  high  feeling.  But  he  has  made 
what,  if  judged  on  other  than  pecuniary 
grounds,  appears  to  us  a  mistake.  Against 
this  mistake  Mr.  Tennyson  has  repeatedly 
protested,  and  we  think  that  he  has  chosen 
tne  better  part. 


Mr.  Wikthrop  upon  the  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph.— At  the  great  musical  celebration  of 
the  Handel  and  Hayden  Society  of  this  city  in 
May,  1857,  an  opening  address  was  made  by 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  eloquent  allusion  to  the  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph, then  only  a  hopeful  experiment  but  now 
a  fixed  fact : 

"On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year  1814,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  England  and  the 
United  States  was  signed  at  Ghent.  A  worthy 
commemoration  of  that  blessed  event  when  the 
Herald  Angels  were  heard  singing  to  the  shep- 
herds on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem — 

" '  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.' 

"  But  that  Treaty  was  not  known  on  this  sido 
of  the  ocean  for  six  or  seven  weeks  after  its  date. 
The  great  battle  of  New  Orleans,  as  you  well 
know,  was  fought  at  least  two  weeks  after  that 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed.  Our  modern  sys- 
tem of  railroads  and  steamers  and  telegraphs 
might  have  saved  the  effusion  of  fraternal  blood 
— might  have  deprived  individual  heroes — might 
have  deprived  our  country  and  history— of  all 
the  glory  which  belonged  to  that  really  grcut 
victory.  If  that  Gigantic  Ocean  Harp, 
which  is  at  this  moment  in  process  of  being 
strung,  whoso  deep  diapason  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce a  more  magical  music  on  the  sea  than  old 
mythology  or  modern  fable  ever  ascribed  to  siren,  • 


mermaid  or  arian — if  the  mysterious  gamut  of 
that  profound  submarine  chord  had  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  then,  as  we  hope  it  will  soon 
be,  between  St.  John's  and  Valentia  Bay— thoso 
cotton-bag  ramparts  at  New  Orleans  might  never 
have  been  celebrated  in  history.  While  of  those 
who  so  gallantly  defended  them  many  would 
not  have  been  laid  so  low,  and  some,  perhaps, 

would  hardlv  have  risen  so  high." — Boston  Trav- 
.it— 

Tim  Efficiency  of  TnE  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph.—  The  Washington  Correspondent  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

"  The  Telegraph  jubilee  is,  hero  and  there,  in- 
terrupted by  some  expressions  of  doubt  in  the 
practical  operation  of  the  Atlantic  wire.  But, 
generally,  the  opinion  is,  to-day,  that  the  prob- 
lem is  substantially  solved,  and  if  the  wire  docs 
not  work  well  at  first,  means  may  bo  found  to 
perfect  its  operation.  The  theories  which  forbid 
the  laying  of  the  cablo  aro  certainly  exploded  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  will  bo  the  case 
with  the  theory  now  started,  that  the  electric 
current  will  not  flow  through  the  length  of  the 
wire,  except  in  so  weak  a  measure  as  to  render 
it  nearly  useless,  except  for  mere  signals. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  the  project  is,  some- 
how, to  bo  carried  out,  and  not  with  ono  only, 
but  two  or  three  different  intcr-contincutal 
'wires." 
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Proverbial  Philosophy :  a  Book  of  Thoughts 
and  Arguments  originally  treated.  By 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford.  Second  Series. 
Thirty-third  Edition.    Ha !e hard,  1857. 

Probabilities  an  Aid  to  Faith.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Hatchard. 

Lyrics  of  the  Heart  and  Mind.  By  M.  F. 
Tupper.    Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  1855. 

Ballads  for  the  Times.  By  M.  F.  Tupper. 
A  new  Edition.    Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Memorials  of  W.  O.  Tupper.  Edited  by 
M.  F.  Tupper.  Bosworth. 

Rides  and  Reveries  of  JEsop  Smith.  By 
M.  F.  Tupper.  Hurst  and  BlacketU 
1857. 

Mr.  Martln  Farquhar  Topper's  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy  is  the  most  popular  book 
of  verses  of  its  day.  It  began  its  career  not 
long  after  the  Issue  of  Tennyson's  earliest 
poems,  and  has  reached  its  thirty-third  edi- 
tion, exclusive  of  library  and  illustrated  edi- 
tions, while  the  poet-laureate's  principal  vol- 
ume is  still  in  its  eleventh.  Nay,  Mr. 
Tupper's  work  has  even  overtaken  and  passed 
in  the  race  of  popularity  that  wonderful  pro- 
duction which  we  may  consider  as  belonging 
to' the  previous  generation, — Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery's  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity ;  a 
work  which  had  already  reached  its  eleventh 
edition  in  1830,  when  Lord  Macaulay  endeav- 
ored to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  its  true 
value, — endeavored,  indeed,  and  with  good- 
will, but  small  effect, — for,  in  spite  of  the 
great  Edinburgh  reviewer,  it  has  since  passed 
from  its  eleventh  to  its  twenty-fifth  edition. 
In  the  present  paper,  therefore,  taking  warn- 
ing by  the  failure  of  a  greater  critic,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  stem  the  tremendous  current 
of  Mr.  Tupper's  popularity.  Indeed,  Lord 
Macaulay  was  mistaken,  we  think,  in  attribut- 
ing to  mere  puffing  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery's vast  reputation,  and  therefore  also 
in  imagining  that  the  great  weight  of  his 
critical  authority  could  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  marvellous  momentum  of  his  career. 
There  is  this  great  distinction  between  liter- 
ary quackery  and  quackery  of  any  other 
kind,  that  ita  success  clearly  involves  much 
more  free  and  spontaneous  liking  on  the  part 
of  the  public  imposed  on,  and  probably  im- 
plies a  less  conscious  charlatanerie  on  the 
part  of  the  successful  empiric.  We  feel 
Kttle  doubt  that  Mr.  Tupper  is  a 


believer  in  the  Stirling  character  of  his  own 
fame,  which  in  one  of  his  minor  productions 
he  solemnly  bequeathes  to  his  son*;  we  feel 
sure  that  the  readers  who  trust  in  him  have  a 
genuine  sense  that  to  peruse  him  is  comforta- 
ble to  their  interior  mind, — that  they  have 
thrown  something  grateful  "  into  the  system  " 
when  they  have  followed  him  through  one  of 
his  feebly  fluent  meditations.  Whatever 
puffing  may  do  for  other  departments  of  life, 
it  is  tolerably  powerless  to  make  men  read 
what  is  not  suited  to  their  taste  and  charac- 
ter; and  on  that  very  account  the  phenomena 
of  literary  quackery  are  of  much  greater  in- 
terest than  those  of  trade  quackery.  Verse- 
reading  is,  after  all,  a  work  of  supererogation. 
There  is  no  article  of  luxury  with  regard  to 
which  the  "  consumer's  "judgment  is  so  likely 
to  be  really  unprejudiced  as  books.  The 
average  man  knows  that  he  must  buy  clothing 
and  furniture,  if  not  cheap  and  of  good  qual- 
ity, then  dear  and  of  bad  quality ;  and  his 
uneducated  mind  naturally  inclines  to  credulity 
when  he  sees  it  written  in  large  characters 
wherever  he  goes  that  the  best  quality  can  be 
secured  at  the  lowest  prices.  Again,  he 
must,  if  possible,  be  cured  of  his  ailments ; 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  hope  will  incline  him 
to  believe  in  these  large  promises  of  perfect 
and  speedy  cure.  But  books  he  need  not 
buy  at  all ;  in  spite  of  the  reviewer's  raptures, 
he  probably  will  have  strength  of  mind  to 
neglect  them,  unless  by  their  intrinsic  quali- 
ties— whether  wholesome  or  the  reverse,  he 
perhaps  is  not  the  best  judge — they  contrive 
to  impress  the  minds  of  the  class  in  which  he 
moves.  If  Mr.  Tupper  did  not  contrive  to 
impress  his  public,  then,  in  spite  of  puffing, 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Tupper  would  have  any 
public  to  impress ;  and  if  his  reputation  has 
been  gained  by  an  empirical  dexterity  instead 
of  by  true  art,  it  makes  it  only  the  more  in- 
teresting to  discuss  the  qualities  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  has  contrived  to  fascinate  liis 
public.  Instead,  therefore,  of  storming  at 
his  reputation,  or  attributing  it  to  the  energies 
of  the  publishing  department,  we  shall  simply 
strive  to  understand  it.  His  popularity  is 
one  of  the  most  unquestionable  facts  of  the 
day.  As  he  himself  remarks,  with  his  usual 
depth  of  thought  and  strength  of  conception, 

"  That  which  is  can  never  not  have  been  :  facts 
are  solid  as  the  pyramids  ;  " 

—a  truth  which  Mrs.  Gamp  illustrates  with 

less  dignity  but  greater  vivacity,  where  she 
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parenthetically  observes  on  facts  m  being 
stubborn  and  not  easy  drove."  Mr.  Tupper 
will  perhaps  think  that  in  saying  thus  much 
we  have  already  done  more  for  his  fame  than 
any  criticisms  we  can  offer  will  be  able  to 
undo.    As  he  observes  of  great  authors — 

"  The  honest  giant  careth  not  to  bo  patted  on 

the  back  by  pigmies  : 
Flatter  greatness,  he  brooketh  it  pood-humor- 
edly  ;  blame  him,  thou  tiltest  at  a  pyramid." 

But  we  have  no  more  intention  of  tilting  at 
our  pyramidal  giant  than  we  have  of  "  pat- 
ting him  on  the  back."  We  are  quite  aware 
that  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  our  strength 
to  displace  him  from  his  Btronghold  in  public 
favor.  Still,  being  unfortunate  enough  to 
belong  to  that  small  but  respectable  minority 
who  regard  Mr.  Tupper's  vehicular  philoso- 
phy as  superficial  and  conceited  twaddle, — as 
a  new  manifestation  to  these  latter  days  of 
weakness  and  sentimentalism  under  the  sol- 
emn form  of  the  Oracular, — wc  feel  only  the 
more  called  upon  to  explain,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  apparent  anomaly  of  our  position. 
If  we  seem  less  reserved  in  the  expression  of 
our  honest  judgment  on  Mr.  Tapper — whom 
we  need  scarcely  say  we  know  solely  through 
his  works— than  is  in  accordance  either  with 
our  custom  or  our  taste,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  be 
tender  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  already 
received,  and  is  still  receiving  no  doubt,  a 
temporary  but  exceedingly  substantial  reward. 
Mr.  Tupper  is  himself  always  great  on  the 
subject  of  "compensations."  He  has  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  good  things, — both 
emolument  and  fame.  A  man  may  easily 
have  too  much  praise;  or,  as  he  justly  re- 
marks in  his  own  figurative  phrase* 

"  The  cordial  quaffed  with  thirst  may  generate 
the  fumes  of  presumption  ;  " 

and,  whatever  the  very  curious  physiologico- 
chemical  process  here  supposed  to  take  place 
in  Mr.  Tupper's  brain  may  be,— which  re- 
minds us,  by  the  way,  of  an  elaborate  pro- 
cess carefully  described  in  the  work  of  an  emi- 
nent chemist  for  the  generation  of  sulphuric 
acid  fumes  in  leaden  chambers, — we  fear  we 
can  trace  the  finished  product,  the  "  presump- 
tion," in  the  latest  of  Mr.  Tupper's  works. 
The  moral  twaddle  of  the  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy has  certainly  so  fermented  as  to  give  off 
unmistakable  "  fumes  of  presumption  *  in  the 
amazing  trash  called  Hides  and  Reveries  of 
Autop  Smith,   There  is  enough  of  empirical 


dexterity  in  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  to 
give  us  some  conception  of  the  origin  of  its 
popularity;  but  no  public  could  ever  have 
been  taken  in  for  the  first  time  by  such  insuf- 
ferable rubbish  as  has  attained  type  under  the 
title  of  the  latter  work.  "We  feel  no  scruple 
or  hesitation,  therefore,  in  administering  our 
minute  dose  of  "  compensation  "  for  his  great 
success,  and  only  wish  we  could  make  it  even 
more  drastic.  To  assume  for  a  moment  his 
own  pure  style — we  cannot  be  sure  that  we 
hit  the  farmer's  trot  of  the  metre — 

Dost  thou  feel  oppressed  by  the  Embonpoint  of 

constant  popular  favor  1 
Then  go  drink  the  Epsom  salts  from  the  cup  of 

ungenial  Criticism : 
It  shall  make  thee  comparatively  whole,  if  it  bo 

not  too  late  for  that  treatment. 

We  have  said  that  when  we  call  Mr.  Tup- 
per's poems  a  result  of  literary  charlaianerie, 
we  do  not  at  all  mean  to  charge  upon  him 
any  conscious  intention  of  abusing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  But  we  mean  by  quack- 
ery any  sulistitute  for  true  art  which,  either 
from  ignorance  or  any  other  cause,  wins  favor 
and  attention  by  addressing  itself  to  the  super- 
ficial notions  and  feelings  of  those  who  are  not 
good  judges  in  their  own  case.  Whenever 
any  one  appeals,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  a  class  of  notions  and  feelings  that  are  not 
at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  thus  gains 
popularity  by  falsifying  the  true  proportions 
of  things  in  the  haste  to  be  effective,  we  truly 
call  him  a  quack.  If  a  physician  treats  symp- 
toms only,  when  he  ought  to  know  the  deeper 
causes  of  symptoms,  we  call  him  a  quack. 
When  an  artist  studies  the  picturesque  at  the 
expense  of  true  drawing,  faithful  coloring,  and 
reality  of  thought,  we  call  him  a  quack. 
When  a  manufacturer  studies  to  attract  by 
show  and  price,  rather  than  by  the  real  worth 
of  his  goods,  we  call  him  a  quack.  And  so 
also  when  a  litterateur  ministers  principally 
to  superficial  or  vulgar  propensities,  instead 
of  attempting  to  rectify  them  by  exhibiting 
their  true  relation  to  human  nature, — be  it 
from  blindness,  or  from  haste,  or  from  the  de- 
sire to  please, — we  call  such  a  litterateur  a 
quack.  And  in  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  method  by  which  such  an  empiric  wins 
his  fame,  we  may  see  reflected  as  in  a  mirror 
the  leading  deficiencies  and  weaknesses,  or,  in 
some  cases,  the  vices  even,  of  the  public  miud 
he  addresses.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Tuj>- 
per,  however,  of  making  capital  out  of  any 

thine  worse  than  the  defective  education  and 
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consequent,  appetite  for  decidedly  bad  litera- 
ture observable  in  a  certain  class  of  the  Eng- 
lish public 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  attempting 
to  account  for  the  marvellous  success  of  the 
Proverbial  Philosophy,  that  the  vastly  larger 
part  of  the  English  reading  world  now  con- 
sists of  a  class  which,  a  few  generations  ago, 
contained  no  consumers  of  literature— scarcely 
even  of  newspaper  literature — at  all.  It  has 
often  been  hastily,  but  we  believe  erroneously, 
assumed,  that  writers  so  foolish  as  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper  and  .Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  circu- 
late entirely  within  the  circle  of  imbecile 
«  fashionable  "  religion.  We  do  not  believe 
that  that  world  is  large  enough  to  create  even 
a  small  fraction  of  the  gigantic  demand  which 
has  arisen  for  these  gentlemen's  writings. 
Probably  the  largest  audience  yet  commanded 
by  any  English  writer  has  been  commanded 
of  late  years  by  Mr.  Dickens.  And  we  think 
it  beyond  question  that  his  audience — we 
mean  his  audience  of  recent  years,  since  the 
establishment  of  Household  Words— evinces 
many  of  the  same  class  of  deficiencies  in  liter- 
ary taste  and  sentiment  to  which  Mr.  Tupper 
appeals.  Mr.  Dickens  has  himself  told  us, 
that  his  two  latest  and  worst  works — works  of 
which  few  cultivated  men  have  been  able  to 
read  more  than  a  very  brief  specimen — have 
secured  a  far  wider  popularity  than  any  of  the 
really  great  productions  of  his  early  genius ; 
and  we  shall  presently  find  in  the  weakly 
moralities,  the  sentimentalism,  and  the  ex- 
travagant coloring  of  the  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy, very  much  to  remind  us  of  Bleak  House 
and  Little  Dorr  it. 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  as  a  critic  j  a  writer 
whose  capacity  cannot  be  more  adequately 
shadowed  forth  than  by  using  his  own  words 
in  explaining  what  the  faculty  of  a  certain 
great  poet — Pope— did  not,  but  what  every 
one  who  knows  him  will  admit  that  the  faculty 
of  Mr.  Gilfillan  does  resemble,  namely,  "  the 
feather  of  the  wing  of  a  great  eagle  dipping 
into  the  night-tempest  which  raves  around  the 
inaccessible  rock  of  his  birthplace."  How  im- 
pohing  would  be  an  edition  of  Martin  Tupper 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan! 

Now  these  defects  of  taste  and  temperament 
are  neither  inexplicable,  nor  even  lamentable, 
but  dimply  natural,  in  a  class  that  has  not  yet 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  literary  dis- 
crimination—to know  the  difference  between 


half  truths  and  whole  truths,  or  the  test* 
which  distinguish  the  semblance  of  good  feel- 
ings from  the  reality ;  whereas,  did  they  pre- 
vail in  classes  that  have  long  had  the  advan- 
tage of  real  culture,  they  would  compel  us  to 
attribute  to  the  readers  the  full  fatuity  of  the 
writers  they  admire.  We  think,  then,  that 
we  may  fairly  assume,  as  our  own  experience 
would  certainly  assure  us,  that  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Tupper  find  the  major- 
ity of  their  audience  in  a  class,  not  of  de- 
praved literary  taste,  but  whose  literary 
tastes  of  any  sort  are  of  quite  recent  origin. 
And  this  conviction  it  is  which  gives  us  some 
real  interest  in  analysing  the  causes  of  their 
unmerited  success.  To  investigate  the  secret 
of  that  morbid  stimulus  which  is  administered 
to  degenerated  and  worn-out  minds,  would 
indeed  be  a  heartless  task  ;  but  to  study  the 
weak  side  of  the  half-educated  classes  just 
emerging  into  the  world  of  literary  interests, 
is  far  otherwise. 

We  have  some  light  on  the  subject  from 
the  analagous  case  of  the  first  literary  inter- 
ests of  the  young,  whatever  be  their  class  and 
education.  For,  the  first  stirrings  of  literary 
appetite,  whether  in  individuals  or  classes,  are 
never  marked  by  strength  or  purity  of  taste. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  usually  in  any  way  the  merit 
of  the  author  which  first  fascinates  the  atten- 
tion in  such  cases,  but  the  degree  in  which  he 
happens  to  rouse  and  draw  out  into  the  light, 
as  it  were,  those  opening  faculties  and  senti- 
ments which  have  no  sufficient  expression  in 
the  real  world.  Hence  this  craving  is  at  first 
most  easily  satisfied  by  exaggerated  and  false 
pictures  of  life,  stimulating  most  strongly 
those  awakening  feelings  which,  real  as  they 
are,  are  yet  but  dimly  understood.  When, 
either  in  an  individual  or  a  class,  a  whole 
world  of  hitherto  latent  life  is  beginning  to 
unfold,  the  first  delight  is  in  any  thing,  how- 
ever false,  exciting,  or  showy,  that  distinctly 
stimulates  that  life.  In  such  a  phase  of  our 
education,  we  do  not  care  to  see  the  true  pro- 
portion, extent,  and  limitations  of  human 
character  clearly  indicated  and  recognised, 
but  rather  to  have  the  new  world  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  presented  strongly  to  us. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  love  of  romance, 
quite  apart  from  its  merit,  that  always  shows 
itself  as  the  first  phase  of  literary  taste,  either 
in  the  young  or  the  half-educated.  The  world 
of  romance  is  a  world  of  new  experience, 
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strange  tendencies  within  him,  the  issues  of 
which  he  endeavors  to  anticipate  by  entering 
into  the  fictitious  experience  of  others.  Di- 
rectly we  clearly  know  that  the  romantic 
delineations  of  life  caricature  and  falsify  the 
deepest  life  within  us,  they  become  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable;  but  in  the  mean  time  that 
author  will  get  most  hold  of  us  who  fosters 
those  elements  of  our  nature  which  are  as  yet 
only  in  the  germ.  Any  one  who  professes  to 
nnwind  for  us  our  newly-discovered  clues  of 
instinct  or  hope,  will  fascinate  our  attention 
at  once;  and  fascinate  it  the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  if  he  do  not  make  too  much  appeal 
to  the  real  experience  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready unwound  them  for  themselves. 

And  hence  we  cannot  wonder  that  when  a 
large  and  uncultivated  class  begins  to  care 
about  religious  poetry  at  all,  it  should  at  first 
be  enraptured  by  the  glaring  magniloquence 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  It 
is  in  the  very  stage  most  adapted  for  the  in- 
fluence of  an  empiric,  with  religious  sentiment 
just  romantic  enough  to  desire  excitement, 
and  yet  inexperienced  enough,  both  in  taste 
and  maturity  of  feeling,  to  prefer  dazzling 
colors,  to  clearer  vision.  His  readers  evi- 
dently cared  more  for  new  excitement  of  cer- 
tain vague  feelings  than  for  new  guidance ;  a 
sure  sign  of  immaturity,  nay,  of  that  stage  of 
immaturity  in  which  we  rather  need  reassur- 
ance that  we  have  a  certain  class  of  senti- 
ments at  all  than  any  clearer  insight  into 
them  j  just  as  the  infant  loves  bright  dancing 
colors  which  excite  the  eye  long  before  it 
takes  any  interest  in  discriminating  forms. 
And  thus  we  account  for  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Tupper's  great  predecessor.  The  passionate, 
abysmal,  and  picturesque  aspects  of  poetry 
were  thcu  in  the  ascendant,  even  in  the  culti- 
vated classes,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Byron. 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  introduced  the  same 
aspects  of  life  into  his  so-called  religious 
poem  for  the  uncultivated  classes;  and  he 
obtained  his  marvellous  success  merely  be- 
cause the  people  he  addressed  were  just  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  religion  had  an  exciting 
and  picturesque,  as  well  as  a  didactic  side, — 
that  Nature  ought  to  be  grander,  and  human 
passion  more  terrible,  if  they  were  seen  to 
exist,  as  they  do  exist,  in  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  God.  They  devoured  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery's  jargon  about  the  "Omnipres- 
ence of  the  Deity,"  because  it  stimulated  the 
growing  feeling  that  the  shadow  of  religious 


mysteries  ought  to  give  new  magnificence  to 
the  external  universe  and  to  the  inward  pas- 
sions of  man.  Gaudy  metaphor,  vulgar  alle- 
gory, profuse  personification,  were  the  natura' 
baits  to  stimulate  those  first  floundering  at- 
tempts of  literary  inexperience  to  peep  into 
the  relation  of  God  with  outward  Nature  and 
inward  experience.  Giddy  and  swimming 
eyes  were  not  likely  to  find  fault  with  glaring 
and  muddy  colors. 

Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  M.  A.  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  has  caught  the  pro- 
phetic mantle  dropped  by  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery;  and  though  the  charlatanerie  of 
his  Proverbial  Philosophy  seems  to  us  as 
conspicuous  as  that  of  The  Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity,  its  general  characteristics  are  dif- 
ferent, and  no  doubt  evince  a  certain  sort  of 
advance  in  the  class  with  whom  it  is  popular 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  was  a  vulga* 
daub,  with  nothing  tolerable  about  its  execu- 
tion ;  and  was  accepted  only  as  empty  politi- 
cal eloquence  is  acceptable  in  a  time  of  po- 
litical wrong  and  coming  revolution — that  is, 
I  as  the  sign  of  feelings  stirring  in  the  breasts 
!  of  the  multitude,  not  as  an  augury  of  any 
thing  better.  The  style  of  the  Proverbial 
Philosophy  bears  the  same  relation  to  Keble 
and  Tennyson  that  the  style  of  the  Omni- 
presence of  the  Deity  bore  to  that  of  Byron. 
As  the  latter  production  gives  us  the  quack- 
poet's  conception  of  "the  tremendous,"  so 
the  former  gives  us  the  empiric's  notion  of 
"  the  inward."  The  one  makes  a  wretched 
attempt  at  religious  sublimities,  the  other  at 
religious  tenderness  and  profundities.  Both 
alike  are  empirics;  but  Mr.  Tupper  is  the 
empiric  of  a  more  reflective  age.  Again, 
where  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  was  over- 
whelming and  gigantic,  Mr.  Tupper  is  minute 
and  microscopic,  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
accidentally  soaring  into  immensity.  He 
professes  to  verify  religious  and  moral  truth 
by  detailed  personal  experience ;  and  his  ob- 
servations may  often  tend  to  excite  observa- 
tion and  reflection  in  those  who  have  never 
thought  before,  and  who  are  not  too  much 
irritated  with  the  pompous  truisms  and 
strained  imagery  of  the  man.  That  the 
book  should  have  been  written  by  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  Oxford  is  simply  a  new  testimony 
how  very  little  power  education  has  to  eradi 
cate  obstinate  conceit,  to  prune  empty  meta- 
phor, and  to  shame  windy  rhetoric,  in 
mind  constitutionally  prolific  of  these  tenden- 
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cies.  But,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  book  may  have  a  useful  function  to 
those  who  have  reached  only  a  certain  very 
early  stage  of  self-conscious  life.  Indeed,  we 
are  convinced  that  for  one  short  transition 
period,  when  either  individuals  or  classes  are 
passing  from  an  unreflective  to  a  reflective 
view  of  the  world  around  them,  what  would 
otherwise  be  very  unhealthy,  and  what  is 
very  superficial,  trash,  may  discharge  for  a 
short  time  a  very  healthy  and  natural  func- 
tion. It  requires  a  work  of  real  genius  to  be 
permanently  popular  with  any  class  of  soci- 
ety whatever.  But  a  mind  of  no  genius  at 
all,  a  mere  charlatan  writer,  may  often  hit 
the  humor  of  the  moment,  and  assist  a  moral 
transition  which  the  greatest  genius,  from  the 
very  thoroughness  of  its  intellectual  work, 
may  l>e  unable  to  help. 

This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Tupper.  He  fills 
his  writings  with  what,  to  his  own  class,  arc 
the  baldest  truisms ;  and  spoils  even  these 
by  adding  a  pompous  and  vulgar  fringe  of 
artificial  simile.  But  his  truisms  are  not  al- 
ways truisms  to  his  readers;  and  his  atro- 
cious taste  in  ornament  is  not  perceived.  As 
we  said,  he  is  a  quack  of  the  "  inward " 
school.  He  is  the  victim  of  his  own  throng- 
ing fancies.  He  is  a  kind  of  poetical  Peck- 
sniff ;  and  takes  for  his  motto,  "  my  friends, 
let  us  be  moral."  But  a  simple  man  is  easily 
taken  in  ;  and  Mr.  Tupper's  readers',  finding 
now  and  then  themes  for  their  own  thought, 
are  blind  to  the  ostentatious  tediousnesa  with 
which  he  dilutes  them.  He  is  a  sort  of 
homoeopathic  metaphysician,  and  only  makes 
his  little  modicum  of  truism  visible  at  all  by 
the  immense  proportion  of  sugary  simile  in 
which  be  wraps  it  up.  He  has  the  art  of 
"  pondering  "  in  vacuo,  without  giving  you 
any  idea  of  what  he  is  pondering  about.  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery  rejoiced  in  strong  asser- 
tion; he  delighted,  for  example,  to  inform 
Death,  in  his  mighty  trumpet-tones,  what  was 
the  effect  on  the  world  at  large  of  his 
(Death's)  birth :  • 

"  O  Death,  thou  drcadless  vanquisher  of  Earth  ! 
The  elements  shrank  blasted  at  thy  birth,"  &c. 

But  Mr.  Tupper's  line  is  very  different.  He 
is  feebly  interrogative,  and  almost  always 
suggests  a  plurality  of  equally  indefinite  an- 
swers, contriving  to  prove  nothing  except 
that  he  is  not  thinking  about  his  question  at 
all  further  than  as  an  excuse  for  literary 
dawdling : 


"  O  Death,  what  art  thou  7  Antitype  of  Na- 
ture's marvels ; 

The  seed  and  dormant  chrysalis  bursting  into 
energy  and  glory  ; 

The  calm  safe  anchorage  for  the  shattered  hulls 
of  men ; 

The  spot  of  gelid  shade  after  the  hot-brenthed 
dust,"  &c. 

Mr.  Tupper  is  a  sort  of  stage-anchorite.  He 
is  always  hushing  us,  and  whispering  how 
good  it  is  to  live  in  a  spiritual  hermitage,  and 
be  visited  by  blessed  gleams  of  tranquil  wis- 
dom.   His  hospitality,  however,  is  oppressive  : 

"  Come  into  my  cool  dim  grotto,  that  is  watered 

by  the  rivulet  of  truth, 
And  over  whose  time-stained  walls  climb  tho 

fairy  flowers  of  content ; 
Here,  upon  this  mossy  bank  of  leisure,  fling  thy 

load  of  cares ; 
Taste  mv  simple  store,  and  rest  one  soothing 

hour." 

The  invitation  itself,  and  the  "  simple  store  * 
of  Truism,  remind  us  irresistibly  of  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff's similar  invitation  :  "  Let  us  make  merry 
my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff;  "  and  he 
took  a  captain's  biscuit." 

But  it  is  time  to  sketch  generally  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  in 
their  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  class  with 
which  it  has  found  favor.  We  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  mean  by  a  charlatan  one  who 
gives  a  spurious  and  surface  answer  to  a  real 
want, — without  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
motive  or  sincerity  of  the  giver,— we  could 
not  find  a  much  purer  specimen  of  charlatan 
religious  poetry  than  the  work  we  are  re- 
viewing. It  may  benefit,  perhaps  has  bene- 
fited, the  class  by  whom  it  is  devoured,  as  it 
benefits  a  lad  to  pass  through  the  belief  in 
Rhetoric  and  find  it  empty,  or  to  plunge  into 
the  Lalla-Rookh  stage  of  sentiment  and  find 
it  unwholesome;  but  it  will  certainly  have 
benefited  its  readers  most  when  they  have 
outgrown  it.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Mr.  Tupper's  poetic  wisdom. 
Moral  and  religious  j>oetry  of  the  meditative 
sort  is  clearly  his  aim ;  so  that  we  may  as- 
sume that  it  should  reflect,  after  some  medi- 
tative fashion,  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  day.  And  this  is  what  he  proposed  to 
himself : 

*'  Thoughts  that  have  tarried  in  my  mind,  and 

peopled  its  inner  chamber*, 
The  soher  children  of  reason,  or  desultory  train 

of  fancy ; 

Clear  running  wine  of  conviction,  with  the 
scum  and  the  lees  of  speculation  ; 

Corn  from  the  sheaves  of  science,  with  stubble 
from  mine  own  garner ; 
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Searchings  after  Truth,  that  have  tracked  her 

secret  lodes, 
And  come  up  again  to  the  surface-world  with  a 

knowledge  grounded  deeper ; 
Arguments  of  high  scope,  that  have  soared  to 

the  keystone  of  Ileavon.  . 
And  thence  Have  swooped  to  their  certain  mark 

as  the  falcon  to  its  quarry ; 
The  fruits  I  havo  gathered  of  prudence,  the 

ripened  harvest  of  my  musings, — 
These  commend  I  unto  thee,  O  docile  scholar  of 

Wisdom, 

Those  give  I  to  thy  gentle  hand,  thou  lover  of 

the  right." 

Mr.  Tupper,  then,  will  be  a  poetic  philoso- 
pher; thoughts  and  fancies,  and  convictions 
and  speculations,  and  high  arguments  and 
the  results  of  experience,  are  to  be  poured 
out  by  him,  and  welcomed  by  the  M  scholar  of 
wisdom  "  tnd  by  the  44  lover  of  the  right." 
We  find  him,  however,  a  living  impersonation 
of  the  "  oracular."  His  thought,  while  it  fol- 
lows the  fashion  of  the  day  by  directing  the 
mind  inwards,  and  dives  with  remarkable  per- 
tinacity for  what  he  calls 

"  The  chance  pearls  flung  among  the  rocks  by 
the  sullen  waters  of  Oblivion." 

seems  to  us  to  succeed  only  in  bringing  up 
the  empty-shell  truisms  instead  ;  with  which, 
however,  he  fearlessly  proceeds  to  build  the 
"  cool  dim  grotto  "  that  has  extracted  so  suc- 
cessful a  tribute  from  an  enthusiastic  public. 
His  philosophy  consists  in  personifying  states 
of  mind  by  abstract  names;  writing  them 
with  capital  letters,  and  parading  the  shroud 
of  mystery  in  which  he  finds  them.  His 
poetry  is  only  a  beading-over  of  all  he  has  to 
say  with  artificial  similitudes  or  metaphors ; 
his  sentiment  is  a  trickling  stream  of  senti- 
mentality; and  finally,  the  self-respect  of  true 
genius  is  parodied  by  a  pervading  air  of  puffy 
self-sufficiency,  which  grates  op.  the  religious 
themes,  and  gives  to  the  work  what  we  have 
termed  its  silly  oracular  tone. 

First,  as  to  Mr.  Tupper's  "  words  of  wis- 
dom," as  he  himself  describes  them.  They 
gain  their  popularity  by  directing  the  reader 
with  much  solemnity  to  look  inwards,  as  the 
temper  of  the  age  requires ;  then  giving  all 
the  splash  and  excitement  of  a  very  deep 
spiritual  dive,  while  really  you  only  go  under 
enough  to  confuse  the  eyesight ;  and  finally 
coming  up  triumphaut  with  a  very  big  and 
empty  truism,  which  everybody  recognises  as 
true,  and  which  those  who  are  taken  in  by 
Mr.  Tupper  give  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  recognising  to  be  true,  and  verify- 
ing from  their  own  experience,  after  all  the 


•  laborious  musing  "  by  which  it  ha 
ushered  in.  44  Here  is  a  man,"  the 
thinks,  44  who  clearly  goes  down  into  the 
depths  of  self-knowledge ;  and  I  find  it  quite 
easy  to  go  with  him,  and  recognise  my  own 
former  thoughts  again  in  his  rich  language; 
so  that  he  must  be  teaching  me  to  know  my- 
self." For  example,  we  open  our  library 
copy  of  Mr.  Tupper,  and  find  many  passages 
marked  by  an  enthusiastic  disciple.  Amongst 
them  is  this : 

"  Content  is  the  true  riches,  for  without  it  theie 

is  no  satisfying ; 
But  a  rave  nous  all -devouring  hunger  gnaweth 
the  vitals  of  tho  soul  * 

Had  this  stood  alone,  we  doubt  if  it  would 
have  excited  much  enthusiasm.  We  have, 
we  believe,  met  with  the  sentiment  occasion- 
ally in  copybooks.  But  let  us  consider  ths 
setting.  It  comes  in  the  middle  of  certain 
musings  44  Of  Wealth,"  which  begin  with  the 
following  fragmentary  allegory : 

"Prodigality  hath  a  sister  Meanness,  his  fixed 

antagonist  heart-fellow, 
Who  often  outlivcth  the  6hort  career  of  the 

brother  she  despiseth : 
She  hath  lean  lips  and  a  sharp  look,  and  her 

eyes  are  red  and  hungry ; 
But  ho  slouchctli  in  his  gait,  and  his  mouth 

speaketh  loosely  and  maudlin  : 
'  Let  a  spendthrift  grow  to  be  old,  ho  will  set 
his  heart  on  saving,'  " 

Further,  the  essay  goes  on  to  inform  us 
that  Wisdom  says  44  give  me  enough,"  and 
that  44  stout-hearted  Independence"  adds, 
44  and  that  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow."  After 
this  brief  interchange  of  ideas  between  two 
of  the  Virtues  on  the  subject  of  a  livelihood, 
Mr;  Tupper,  in  his  own  person  apparently, 
puts  in  for  44  enough  and  not  less,  for  want  is 
leagued  with  the  tempter;"  and  also  for 
44  enough  and  not  more,  saving  for  the  chil- 
dren of  distress."  This  explicit  request  for 
neither  more  nor  less  than  enough  is  then 
followed  by  a  frank  avowal  of  a  leaning  to 
the  side  of  want,  if  the  exact  mean  cannot  be 
attained ;  and  after  some  illustration  of  this 
position  by  reference  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Polar  summer  over  the  "  burnt  breasts  of  tht 
torrid  zone,"  which  44  yield  never  kindly  nour- 
ishment," a  very  tremendous  passage  comes. 
It  consists  of  a  description  of  the  great 
banian-tree  near  Benares,  in  itself  a  forest, 
with  fresh  sprouts  straining  to  the  earth  ;  we 
are  introduced  to  a  dancing  dervish,  a  self- 
torturing  faquir,  a  44  calm  "  Brahmin  worship- 
ping a  bull,  some  jackals,  and  a  boa  watch- 
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ing  them  as  it  hangs  from  a  bough, — all  in 
Otis  banian  forest : 

"In  the  plains  of  Benares  is  there  found  a  root 

that  fathereth  a  forest, 
Where  round  the  parent  banian-tree  drop  its 

living  scions ; 
Thirstily  they  strain  to  tho  earth  like  stalactites 

in  a  grotto, 

And  strike  broad  roots  and  branch  again,  length- 
ening their  cool  arcades  : 

And  the  dervish  madly  danceth  there,  and  the 
faquir  is  torturing  his  flesh, 

And  the  calm  Brahmin  worshipped!  the  sleek 
and  pnm[>ercd  bull ; 

At  the  base,  lean  jackals  coil,  while  from  above 
depending, 

With  doll  malignant  stare,  watchcth  the  branch- 
like  boa." 

We  are  beginning  to  get  quite  interested  in 
Oriental  life,  though  at  the  same  time  rather 
bewildered  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  the  wood, 
when  suddenly  we  arrive  at  the  moral  inter- 


"  Even  so,  in  man's  heart  is  a  sin  that  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,* 

Whose  fibres  strangle  the  affections,  whose 

branches  overgrow  tho  mind ; 
And  oftenest  beneath  its  shadow  thou  6halt  meet 

distorted  piety, — t 
The  clenched  and  rigid  fiat,  with  eyes  upturned 

to  heaven, 

Fanatic  steal  with  miserly  severity,  a  mixture  of 

gain  with  godliness,! 
And  him  against  whom  passion  hath  no  power, 

worshiping  a  golden  calf  :f 
The  hungry  hounds  of  extortion  ||  are  there,  the 

bond,  the  mortgage,  and  the  writ! 
While  the  appetite  for  gold,  unslumbering,** 

watchcth  to  glut  its  maw  ; 
And  the  heart  so  tenanted  and  shaded  is  cold  to 

all  things  else, — 
Itsecth  not  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  noris  warmed 

by  the  light  of  charity." 

Now,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  after  all  this  ex- 
citement under  the  banian-tree,  any  simple- 
hearted  render  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the 
tranquillising  assertion  that  "  content  ia  the 
true  riches."  To  emerge  from  that  cold  shade 
and  meet  a  familiar  old  face  like  that,  was 
certainly  an  occasion  for  thankfulness,  Is 

*  Another  allusion  to  the  copybook. 

t  The  dancing  dervish,  of  course. 

J  The  faquir V— without  the  torture,  however, 
and  with  "  gain." 

\  The  calm  Hrahmin,  clearly;  but  we  thought 
it  was  a  real  hull  he  worshiped,  not  a  golden  calf. 

|  Legal  jackals,  no  doubt. 

«f  These  do  not  appear  in  the  fable  at  all,  unless 
they  too  are  the  jackals,  and  are  meant  to  explain 
anil  stand  in  apposition  to  "  the  hungry  hounds  of 
extortion,"  on  the  principle  of  ■  the  sword  "  stand- 
ing for  the  soldier 

**  The  boa,  apparently ;  bat  we  thought  its  ap- 
petite was  for  jackals,  i.  e.  hounds  of  extortion,  not 


this  what  Mr.  Tupper  meant  when  he  prom- 
ised  us 

"  Searchings  after  Truth,  that  have  tracked  her 

secret  lodes, 
And  come  up  again  to  the  surface-world  with  a 
knowledge  grounded  deeper  "  t 

That  he  has  come  up  again  to  the  surface- 
world,  we  saw  with  pleasure  by  that  useful 
copybook-truth ;  but  were  there  any  **  secret 
lodes  of  truth  "  among  that  "  happy  family  " 
under  the  banian-tree?  We  don't  seem  to 
ourselves  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  "  content  is 
the  true  riches  "  any  better  after  thinking  of 
the  dancing  dervish,  and  the  fanatic  faquir, 
and  the  calm  Brahmin,  and  the  bull,  and  the 
lean  jackals,  and  the  pendent  boa.  Rather 
does  it  suggest  to  us  how  many  situations 
there  are  in  life  where  the  41  true  riches  "  of 
content  are  absolutely  unattainable.  Had  any 
one  of  the  pleasing  individuals  described  any 
reason  at  all  for  content  except  the  boa,  which 
held  the  whole  game  in  its  hands  ?  Seriously, 
the  whole  passage  is  a  very  good  illustration 
of  Mr.  Tupper's  mode  of  enunciating  "  words 
of  wisdom."  The  words  of  wisdom  themselves 
are  trite  truisms.  For  instance/  here  he  has 
a  vision  that  "  avarice  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
The  word  root  suggests  roots,  and  roots  tha 
banian-tree,  which  runs  to  root,  Mr.  Tupper, 
then,  considers  that  the  tangle  in  the  heart 
caused  by  this  root  may  be  effectively  illus- 
trated. He  reads  up  his  Oriental  life,  and 
thrusts  it  under  the  banian-tree ;  but  needing 
a  reference  to  Avarice  every  where,  he  presses 
the  poor  dervish  into  the  service,  and  assures 
us  that  "  oftenest  beneath  its  shadow  thou 
shalt  meet  distorted  piety:"  surely  a  ques- 
tionable psychological  fact.  Are  mad  der- 
vishes and  faquirs  usually  avaricious  ?  As  far 
as  we  remember,  most  of  the  old  eremites 
gave  away  such  property  as  they  had  before 
they  took  to  their  cave,  or  their  pillar,  or  their 
desert.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  scene 
was  dragged  in  by  the  roots  of  the  banian- 
tree,  and  cannot  fairly  lie  said  to  have  famil- 
iarised us  with  our  truism,  though  it  may  ren- 
der us  very  thankful  to  get  safe  back  to  it. 
Yet  such  is  the  origin  of  Mr.  Tupper's  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom.  His  readers  lose  their  way 
utterly  while  he  is  tracking  "  Truth's  secret 
lodes,"  but  become  subdued  by  the  pageantry; 
and  when  they  get  cheerfully  back  to  the 
aphorisms  of  their  infant  days,  they  are  quite 


willing  to 


UP  IT  I  n* 


that  they  have 
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come  up  "  to  the  surface-world  with  a  knowl- 
edge grounded  deeper." 

But  Mr.  Tupper  does  not  always  return 
again  out  of  his  devious  similitudes  bringing 
his  text  with  him.  Where  his  text  is  a  good 
strong  serviceable  truism,  like  that  we  have 
quoted,  it  defies  even  the  metaphorical  shade 
of  a  banian  forest,  and  reappears  triumphant. 
But  where,  as  is  only  occasionally  the  case,  it 
is  less  a  truism  than  a  truth,  nothing  can  save 
it ;  it  perishes  miserably  under  the  process  of 
illustration.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tupper  ought  to 
slick  to  truisms  far  too  plain  to  need  illustra- 
tion,— truisms  with  a  homely  vigorous  person- 
ality, that  can't  be  disguised,  do  what  you 
will ;  and  then  he  can  lay  on  the  pomp  as 
thickly  as  he  likes,  without  fear  of  losing  his 
hold  of  it.  But  go  through  the  same  arduous 
process  with  a  truth,  and  it  can't  easily  sur- 
vive. If  it  be  a  sine  qud  non  that  it  shall  be 
liable  to  frequent  metempsychosis,  and  be  put 
through  from  ten  to  twenty  different  forms  of 
metaphorical  life  in  almost  as  many  lines, 
nothing;  can  save  its  identity  from  eventual 
destruction.  A  truism  stares  vacantly  and 
good-humored ly  through  even'  disguise ;  and 
when  a  little  confused,  you  are  reminded  of  it 
by  the  mere  title  at  the  top  of  the  page.  But 
a  truth,  an  idea,  has  an  individual  shape  and 
aspect  of  its  own,  which  no  one  phrase  sug- 
gests ;  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  quite  unfitted 
for  Mr.  Tupper's  purpose.  Sometimes  he 
starts  with  one ;  but  it  never  survives  the 
sixth  metaphor,  and  becomes  a  shapeless 
thing,  neither  truth  nor  truism,  before  the 
end.  For  example,  in  an  Oracle  that  prom- 
ised fair  to  be  true  and  even  significant  in  the 
outset,  "  Of  Searching  for  Pride,"*  Mr.  Tup- 
per clearly  wished  to  say,  and  does  manage  to 
say,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  eradicate  pride  by 
subtle  self-examination;  that  it  only  melts 
away  before  a  vision  of  higher  perfection; 
that  you  should  look  above  yourself,  not  into 
yourself,  to  get  rid  of  it : 

"  Pride  is  a  double  traitor,  and  bctraycth  itself 

to  eiitrnp  thee, 
Making  thee  vain  of  thy  self-knowledge,  proud 

of  thy  discoveries  of  pride." 

This  is  true  and  wise ;  but  not  oniy  does 
he  say  this  in  very  lengthy  and  grandiloquent 
metaphor,  requesting  the  emmet  to  look  up 
at  the  eagle  in  order  to  become  aware  of  its 
own  insignificance,  begging  his  reader  to  be- 
ware "  that  thine  aim  reacheth  to  higher  than 

•  In  the  new  edition  headed  merely  "  Of  Pride," 


thyself,"  and  that  the  "  standard  of  thy  soul 
wave  from  the  loftiest  battlement," — whatever 
that  may  mean ; — but  having  completely  ex- 
hausted the  thought,  he  launches  out  into 
general  nonsense,  stating  that  pride  is  a 
"  pestilent  meteor  flitting  over  marshes  oi 
corruption  "  a  "  gloomy  bow  arching  the  in- 
fernal firmament  and  leading  to  the  dwelling 
of  despair."  Soon  after  it  is  a  u  lion-ant, 
watching  in  the  bottom  of  its  toils."  You 
are  then  told  to  fight  against  it  in  the  "  pano- 
ply of  prayer."  The  lesson  originally  in- 
tended is  then  reversed.  It  having  struck 
Mr.  Tupper  that  pride  might  be  likened  to 
Proteus,  and  to  a  mandrake,  you  are  accord- 
ingly told  to  pray  for  the  means  of  directly 
detecting  and  binding  pride  in  his  many 
Proteus-shapes,  instead  of  for  a  vision  of  good 
which  will  make  you  humble  ;  and  the  final 
exhortation  utterly  inverts  the  idea  with 
which  the  piece  began,  telling  you  to  do  what 
you  were  told  before  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt : 

"  Root  up  the  mandrake  from  thy  heart  though 
it  cost  thee  blood  and  groans, 

Or  the  cherished  garden  of  thy  graces  will  fudo 
and  perish  utterly." 

Again,  there  is  no  one  so  flatulent  ly  "  many- 
sided  "  in  his  way  as  the  lover  of  truisms,  as 
every  one  may  know  by  consulting  the  sage 
before  us.  It  is  only  the  man  who  grasps  a 
single  aspect  of  truth  with  intense  vividness 
and  tenacity  who  cannot  always  walk  round 
it  The  genuine  proser  grasps  no  aspect  of 
truth  with  vividness  at  all.  He  has  an  aphor- 
ism for  every  side  of  practical  wisdom,  but  no 
sort  of  principle  by  which  to  harmonise  the 
opposite  maxims.  The  vast  importance  of 
trifles,  and  the  great  folly  of  sacrificing  great 
to  petty  interests, — the  danger  of  haste,  and 
the  danger  of  procrastination, — has  each  its 
proverb  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  no  crea- 
ture is  more  many-sided,  in  a  shapeless  way, 
than  the  didactic  school-girl  with  her  newly- 
gathered  store  of  hollow  universal  wisdom. 
In  this  sense  Mr.  Tupper  is  many-sided; 
every  side  of  the  M  received  text "  that  con- 
cerns the  moralities  with  which  he  deals  has  a 
word  or  two  of  flat  appreciation ;  and  he 
satisfies,  therefore,  after  his  empiric  fashion, 
the  craving  of  me  age  for  a  "  round  "  man. 
He  regards  it  as  his  mission,  as  most  such 
Dodona-oracles  do,  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
irrelevant  wisdom  for  the  least  important  side 
of  a  matter.    This  is  the  constitutional  weak- 
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ness  of  oracles ;  they  like  to  take  credit  for 
bringing  forward  the  unnoticed  aspect  of  a 
question,— that  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the 
moon,  or  a  dull  back  to  a  mirror,— no  matter 
whether  that  aspect  be  unnoticed  because  it  is 
quite  unnoticeable,  or  because  it  has  escaped 
notice.  Mr.  Tupper,  being  a  "  round  "  man, 
illustrates  this  tendency.  He  is  great  on 
-  truth  in  tilings  false,"  «  hidden  uses,"  "com- 
pensations," « indirect  influences,"  deceptive 
forms  of  various  virtues,  such  as  humility, 
honesty,  eeal ;  on  delusive  estimates  of  char- 
acter; on  "good  in  things  evil;"  on  the 
hidden  influence  of  names;  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Tupper,  indeed,  sometimes  forgets  the 
soundness  of  a  proverbial  philosopher  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  the  deep  or 
hidden  side  of  a  thing ;  for  example,  when 
he  tells  us  the  following  curious  psychological 
fact: 

M  A  mean  spirit  bowcth  clown  the  back,  and  the 
bowing  fostereth  meanness ; 

A  resolute  purpose  knitteth  the  knees,. and  the 
firm  trcud  nourishcth  decision  ; 

Love  looketh  softly  from  the  eye,  and  kindlcth 
love  by  looking ; 

Hate  furrowclh  the  brow,  and  a  man  may  frown 
till  lie  hateth  : 

For  mind  and  body,  spirit  and  matter,  have  re- 
ciprocities of  power, 

And  each  keepeth  up  the  strife ;  a  man's  works 
make  or  mar  him." 

But  in  general  we  don't  at  all  accuse  Mr. 
Tupper  of  committing  himeelf  to  decidedly 
eccentric  views  for  the  sake  of  originality. 
He  wisely  considers  that  much  more  interest 
is  felt  in  contemplating  an  old  friend  in  new 
costumes  than  in  seeing  new  dresses  on  new 
wearers,  since  the  pleasure  of  a  metamorphose 
is  added  to  the  pleasure  of  a  novelty.  For 
example,  we  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
dissertation  headed  "  Of  estimating  Charac- 
ter." Mr.  Tupper  begins  by  asserting  that 
man  very  often  judges  rashly  because  he  can't 
see  motives,  and  that  we  are  not  much  wiser 
than  in  the  old  days  when  guilt  was  tried  by 
ordeal.  We  are  not  to  judge  by  the  result, 
as  we  generally  do.  Here  a  picture  is  drawn 
of  a  guilty  lady  of  rank,  whom  the  world 
esteems  excellent,  and  an  unfortunate  but 
scarcely  sinful  penitent,  whom  it  casts  out  as 
infamous.  Again,  the  person  who  succeeds 
in  money-speculations  is  flattered  by  the 
world,  and  he  who  loses  by  them  is  censured. 
Here  another  contrast  is  drawn  between  a 
second  nearly  innocent  person,  who  steals 
bread  for  a  starving  family,  and  the  hardened 
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rich  men  who  refuse  their  help ;  and  between 
a  third  nearly  innocent  person,  who  kills  an 
enemy  under  great  provocation,  and  the 
"  spiteful  life-long "  enemy  whom  he  kills. 
The  objection  is  then  stated  that  the  good 
are  absolutely  divided, — divided  by  an  eternal 
gulf, — from  the  bad.  Mr.  Tupper  admits  it, 
but  denies  our  power  of  seeing,  much  less  of 
foreseeing,  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  in 
the  present  world.  You  may  distinguish 
ships  with  the  "  great  kings  pennant  "  from 
those  with  the  "  pirate's  black  flag  ;  "  but  a 
good  many  don't  hang  out  flags  at  all,  for 
example  yachts,  fishing-boats,  canoes,  and 
gondolas.  The  church  is  to  take  tithe  of 
every  kind  of  man, — the  "  turbaned  Damas- 
cene "  and  his  "  tattooed  New  Zealand 
brother,"  "  the  slim  bather  in  the  Ganges,* 
"the  sturdy  Russian  boor,"  the  "sluggish 
inmate  of  a  Polar  cave,"  "  the  fire-souled 
daughter  of  Brazil,"  "  the  embruted  slave 
from  Cuba,"  and  "  the  Briton  of  gentle  birth." 
Mr.  Tupper  then  gives  instances  of  gross 
miscalculations  as  to  the  moral  future  of  a 
man,  in  the  case  of  a  "  nobly-erring  spirit  * 
and  a  "  hard-visaged  man  unlovely  in  thy 
strictness."  He  remarks  how  difficult  it  is  to 
judge.  Sometimes  you  judge  rightly  at  a 
glance ;  sometimes  you  judge  wrongly  at  first 
sight,  because  you  catch  a  good  man  at  his 
worst,  or  a  bad  man  at  his  best  He  then 
notices  the  difficulty  of  judging  by  mere  face 
and  mien,  culture  having  often  done  so  much 
to  enrich  the  minds  of  men  of  dull  appear- 
ance, and  so  little  in  other  cases  to  develop 
natural  genius;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  says, 
you  may  venture  to  judge  from  the  general 
physique, — indeed,  the  physique  reacts  upon 
the  mien;  and  here,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
reporting  a  neglected  truth,  occurs  the  ecceiv 
trie  little  theory  we  have  quoted,  that  a  habit 
of  stooping  will  make  a%man  mean,  and  a 
habit  of  frowning  will  make  him  a  hater. 
He  then  states,  in  conclusion,  that  there  be 
"  deeper  tilings  than  these  lying  in  the  twu 
light  of  truth ; "  and  expresses  his  conviction, 
that  if  we  could  see  into  all  the  antecedents 
of  all  men,  "  the  myriad  little  matters  that 
none  but  Omniscience  could  know,  and  acci- 
dents that  steer  the  thoughts  where  none  but 
ubiquity  can  trace  them,"  we  should  then 

"  See  as  lie  seeth  who  judgeth  all  men  equal, — 
Equal  touching  innocenco  and  guilt;  and  differ- 
ent alone  in  this, 
That  one  acknowledged  the  guilt,  and  looketk 

to  his  God  for  mercy;  ^ 
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Another  boasteth  of  his  good,  and  calloth  on  his 

God  for  justice : 

So  He  that  sondcth  none  away  is  largely  muni- 
ficent to  prayer, 

But  in  tho  heart  of  presumption  shcathcth  the 
sword  of  vengeance. 

Now  we  have  literally  given  every  vestige  of 
a  thought  we  could  find  in  this  dissertation  ; 
and  it  is  about  the  best,  or  least  absurd,  we 
could  find.  Many-sidedness  of  this  sort  is 
certainly  not  instructive.  In  a  sense,  no 
doubt,  you  go  all  round  the  question;  but 
you  see  nothing  on  any  side.  You  look  at 
character  from  the  present ;  you  look  at  many 
fallacious  views  of  it ;  then  you  look  at  the 
same  fallacious  views  of  it  taken  from  the 
past;  you  judge  it  by  first  impressions  ;  you 
judge  it  by  »econd  impressions  ;  you  judge  of 
it  by  mental  indications  ;  you  judge  of  it  by 
physical  indications ;  you  judge  of  it  from  an 
equality ;  and,  finally,  you  judge  of  it  from 
above  ;  and  from  all  views  you  gather  noth- 
ing, except  that  it's  very  hard  for  man  to 
judge  of  it  at  all,  and  that  if  you  be  skilful 
and  fortunate  you  may  make  out  something. 
It's  like  Mr.  Pecksniff's  architectural  views  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tupper 
does  remind  us  constantly  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
oracular  forms  of  thought ; — "  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from 
the  east,  from  the  west,  from  the  south-east, 
from  the  north-west."  If  any  one  thinks 
that  we  do  Mr.  Tupper  injustice  by  separat- 
ing his  thoughts  from  their  framework,  we 
can  only  say  that  we  are  unconscious  of  the 
injustice.  Bald  truisms  are  bad  enough,  but 
they  arc  much  worse  when  their  baldness  is 
profusely  garlanded  with  staring  artificial 
flowers. 

Looked  at  as  embodying  a  philosophy,  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Tupper's  work  for  raw  thinkers 
probably  lies  in  two  peculiarities :  it  indulges 
profusely  in  abstractions  ;  but  almost  always 
tacks  on  to  the  abstraction  some  definite 
physical  image,  so  that  the  vague  idea  has  a 
bright  distinguishing  pennant  attached  to  it. 
Both  these  practices  of  Mr.  Tupper  are  really 
effective  fascinations  in  their  way.  Immature 
thinkers  like  to  have  abstract  ideas  introduced 
#to  them,  provided  there  is  a  sufficiently  lively 
illustration  attached.  Whether  the  illustra- 
tion is  apposite  or  not,  they  regard  less.  To 
.  encounter- a  new  abstraction  is  to  a  beginner 
like  making  a  new  conquest ;  and,  provided 
his  imagination  be  called  to  the  help  of  his 
r,  it  is  a  pleasant  conquest  A 


great  many  people,  we  take  it,  would  think 
they  had  mastered  a  grand  notion  when  they 
read  in  Mr.  Tupper  that  they  are  daily  in 


"  Beneath  the  waters  of  the  Actual ; " 
that  it  ought  to  be  their  abhorrence 
"  To  strip  from  Life  its  charitable  garment  of 


or  that 

"  The  delicate  tissues  of  Event  are 
the  fingers  of  Ubiquity." 

In  the  first  place,  this  confronting  "  the  Ac- 
tual," «  Idea,"  «  Event,"  and  "  Ubiquity,"  as 
real  things  capable  of  exercising  a  character- 
istic influence  of  their  own,  startles  them.  It 
has  probably  not  occurred  to  them  before  to 
consider  that  everything  which  happens  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  class  by  reason  of  the  com- 
mon attribute  of  happening;  and  to  consider 
this  large  class,  not  only  as  existing,  but  as 
putting  forth  a  sort  of  individual  influence, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Actual,"  or  "  £  vent,*' 
is  an  intellectual  surprise.  But  that  surprise 
would  not  long  be  agreeable  if  the  distin- 
guishing pennant  of  a  metaphor  were  not 
attached  to  vivify  these  vague  notions. 
Headers  who  would  certainly  confront  the 
mere  idea  of  an  oppressive  Actuality  without 
any  emotion,  attach  a  very  lively  interest  to 
the  suggestion  that  they  are  to  M  sink  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Actual ; "  and  thus  they 
connect  the  passage  with  the  sense  not  only 
of  a  new  though  vague  impr  ession  on  their 
understanding,  but  of  a  distinct  and  graphic- 
picture  on  their  imagination.  Whether  the 
picture  and  the  intellectual  impression  are  in 
harmony  or  otherwise,  matters  comparatively 
little.  Few  readers  of  this  class  will  pause 
to  ask  themselves,  for  instance,  "  If  '  Idea  ■  be 
the  charitable  garment  of  Life,  what  ought 
naked  Life  without  that  eleemosynary  cloth- 
ing to  mean  ?  Could  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  Life  divested  of  Idea?  Or  does  Mr. 
Tupper  perhaps  mean  that  we  ought  not  to 
strip  the  better  sort  of  Ideal  clothing  away 
from  Life,  and  leave  it  only  with  the  worse  ?  * 
Such  questions  as  these,  we  say,  few  who  take 
the  trouble  to  read  Mr.  Tupper  at  all  would 
take  the  trouble  to  ask.  They  would  simply 
feel  in  a  confused  way  that  new  abstract  no- 
tions had  been  presented  to  their  minds  j  and 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  picture-alphabet,  they 
had  found  the  tedium  of  the  process  removed 
by  the  pictorial  interest  of  irrelevant  illustra- 
tions. 
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We  scarcely  know  whether  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  the  charlatanerie  manifest  in  the 
abstract  or  concrete  side  of  Mr.  Tupper's 
philosophy.  His  love  of  abstract  terms  is 
puerile  in  the  extreme ;  his  metaphysics, 
where  he  is  so  unwise  as  to  introduce  any, 
are  silly ;  but  his  choice  of  concrete  imagery 
is  on  the  whole  the  silliest  element  in  a  very 
silly  work.  Why  Mr.  Tupper  has  indulged 
himself  in  so  lavish  a  use  of  abstract  terms 
and  personifications,  we  do  not  know,  unless 
it  be  to  give  a  semi-philosophical  air  to  his 
proverbial  lore.  Wisdom  is  personified  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs ;  but  every  faculty  of 
mind,  and  every  mental  quality,  and  most 
general  notions,  are  either  personified  and 
turned  into  agencies,  or  symbolically  trans- 
formed into  things,  in  this  book.  Diligence, 
for  example  (who  one  would  think  had  no 
special  bias  of  his  own,  and  might  be  an  in- 
strument as  easily  of  any  passion  or  tendency 
as  of  Wisdom),  is  stated  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  dissertation  to  be  passionately  de- 
voted to  diving  for  the  pearls  of  Wisdom  in 
the  sullen  Maters  of  Oblivion ;  but  instead 
of  forgetting  himself,  as  one  would  expect, 
after  this  Lethean  bathing,  he  dutifully  pro- 
ceeds to  string  them  around  the  "  neck  of 
Memory."  This  is  a  mere  specimen  of  the 
foolish  sort  of  abstractions  made  in  almost 
every  page.  A  person  with  the  silken  clue  of 
wisdom  is  stated  in  the  next  page  to  be  equal 
to  threading  every  labyrinth  of  life:  more- 
over, 

"  The  rampant  Minotaur  of  ignorance  shall 

perish  at  thy  coming, 
And  thine  enfranchised  fellows  hail  thv  white 

 ••_  If 


victorious  sails. 

We  will  not  say  that  ignorance  is  too  neg- 
ative a  condition  of  mind  for  any  personifica- 
tion. Ignorance  was  personified  by  Bunyan 
as  "  a  brisk  lad  that  came  out  of  the  Country 
of  Conceit ;  "  to  turn  him  into  a  devouring 
Minotaur  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Tupper.  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  u  Power 
hath  ordained  nothing  which  Economy  saw 
not  needful."  Mr.  Tupper  might  as  well  per- 
sonify Management  as  Economy ;  but  it  would 
not  have  sounded  grand  enough  to  say  that 
God  made  nothing  for  which  He  had  not 
found  a  use.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
illustrate  this  monomania  for  abstraction. 
Prudence  keeps  honesty  in  a  leash.  Taste  I 
•has  "  airy  speed  and  wily  doublings."  "  Free- 
dom is  father  of  the  honest,  and  sturdy  Inde- 


pendence is  his  brother  ; "  and  "  these  three  " 
(the  Honest,  his  Father  Freedom,  and  his 
Uncle  Independence,  we  suppose) "  with  heart 
and  hand  dwell  together  in  unity."  Else- 
where we  are  told,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
dissertation,  of  the  honest  man,  that "  Free- 
dom gloweth  in  his  eyes,  and  Nobleness  of 
Nature  at  his  heart,  and  Independence  took  a 
crown  and  fixed  it  on  his  head."  So  strange 
is  Mr.  Tupper's  mixture  of  abstract  meta- 
phors, that  Freedom  and  Nobleness  have 
here  melted  into  mere  qualities  of  mind,  while 
Uncle  Independence  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  coronation.  It  may  seem  unjust  to  take 
these  fooKsh  abstractions  out  of  their  context ; 
but  our  readers  may  easily  satisfy  themselves 
that  in  their  context  they  are  quite  as  mean- 
ingless and  abrupt  as  they  are  here.  Noth- 
ing leads  up  to  them.  Nothing  follows  them. 
We  are  expected  to  be  interested  in  the  mere 
statement,  for  instance,  that  Prodigality  hath 
a  sister  Meanness,  who  "often"  outliveth 
him ;— that  she  has  lean  lips  and  red  eyes, 
and  he  a  slouching  gait  and  maudlin  speech  ; 
— there  they  are  left,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
them. 

If  there  be  any  thing  more  curious  than 
Mr.  Tupper's  love  of  abstractions,  it  is  per- 
haps his  occasional  metaphysics.  For  in- 
stance, he  is  great  on  the  universal  triunity, 
not  only  in  every  individual  thing,  but  in 
41  things  "  as  such.  The  "  idea  "  of  a  «'  thing/* 
he  says,  is  its  soul ;  the  "  name  "  of  the  thing 
is  its  "  mind  ; "  and  the  "  matter  "of  a  thing 
is  its  44  body ;  " 

"  Compacted  three  in  one,  as  all  things  else 

within  the  universe, 
Nothing  canst  thou  add  to  them,  and  nothing 
take  away  ;  for  all  have  these  proportions — 
The  thought,  the  word,  the  form  combining  in 

the  thing, 

All  separate,  vet  harmonising  well,  and  mingled 
each  with  other ; 

One  whole  in  several  parte,  yet  each  part  spread- 
ing to  a  whole." 

That  Names  combine  with  Thoughts  in 
Things,  is  an  assertion  novel,  we  take  it,  to 
Nominalists  and  Realists  alike.  How  do  they 
accomplish  that  very  difficult  feat  ?  We  can 
conceive  that  Mr.  Tupper's  name  may  in  some 
sense  have  influenced  his  mind,  and  been  thus 
absorbed  into  his  constitution  ;  but  admitting 
that  the  name  is  essential  to  the  continuity  of 
his  personal  essence,  we  are  puzzled  to  know 
how  the  same  process  takes  place  for  inani- 
mate objects ;  and  also,  if  it  be  so,  from  which 
of  the  many  language,  of  earth,,  thj 
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that  is  to  be  part  of  the  inseparable  trinity  of 
their  being  is  to  be  selected. 

We  are  weary  of  Mr.  Tupper ;  and  may 
pass  very  briefly  over  those  aspects  of  his 
Proverbial  Philosophy  which  gain  for  it  the 
name  of  poetry, — the  spurious  imagination, 
and  the  spurious  sentiment ;  as  both  of  these, 
especially  the  former,  have  been  incidentally 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready said.  Mr.  Tupper's  imagination  is,  we 
need  not  say,  at  once  false  and  tumid.  It  is 
false;  for  in  straining  after  an  illustration  for 
single  aspects  of  things,  he  keeps  the  essence 
of  his  subject  so  little  in  his  mind,  that  the 
only  use* of  such  fancy  as  he  has  appears  to 
be  to  prevent  the  reader  from  thinking  of  his 
theme  by  the  constant  grating  of  false  imagery. 
H«  wishes  to  say  that  ordinary  men  are  lim- 
ited to  the  life  of  sense ;  and  he  states  that 
"  the  palings  of  the  park  of  sense  enthral  the 
captured  roebuck."  In  another  passage, 
u  universal  man  "  is  rescued  by  11  love  "  from 
the  "hell-hounds  of  his  doings."  In  a  third 
place,  the  soul  is 

"  A  bison  in  the  prairie, 
Hunted  by  those  trooping  wolves  the  many  sin- 
ful yesterdays." 

In  all  these,  as  in  hundreds  of  other  similar 
and  quite  equally  absurd  passages,  an  impres- 
sive moral  lesson  is,  we  presume,  intended ; 
while  the  obvious  ideas  suggested  are  — 
whether  or  not  a  roebuck  can  take  a  paling, — 
whether  "  universal  man  "  can  run  at  all  j  and 
if  so,  whether  as  fast  or  faster  than  his  own 
"  doings," — and  whether  a  soul  could  ever  be 
overtaken  by  a  number  of  yesterdays;  if  so, 
which  of  them  would  arrive  first.  If  this  be 
Mr.  Tupper's  fancy,  what  be  means  for  im- 
agination is  more  absurd  still.  We  conclude 
the  following  is  intended  to  be  overwhelming  : 

"  THE  DREAM  OP  AMBITION. 

"  I  left  the  happy  fields  that  6milo  around  the 

village  of  Content, 
And  sought  with  wayward  feet  tho  torrid  desert 

of  Ambition. 
Long  time,  parched  and  weary,  I  travelled  that 

burning  sand, 
And  the  hooded  basilisk  and  adder  were  strewed 

in  my  way  for  palms  ; 
Black  scorp'ions  "thronged  mc  round,  with  sharp 

uplifted  stings, 
Seeming  to  mock  mc  as  I  ran  ;  (then  I  guessed 

it  was  a  dream, — 
But  life  is  oft  so  like  a  dream,  wo  know  not 

where  we  are.) 
So  I  toiled  on,  doubting  in  myself,  up  a  steep 

gravel  cliff, 

Whose  yellow  summit  shot  up  far  into  the  brazen 
sky; 


And  quickly  I  was  wafted  to  tho  top,  as  upon 

unseen  wings 
Carrying  mo  upward  like  a  leaf :  (then  I  thought 

it  was  a  dream, — 
Yet  life  is  oft  so  like  a  dream,  we  know  not 

where  wo  arc.)  • 
So  I  stood  on  the  mountain,  and  behold  !  befor- 

mc  a  giant  pyramid, 
And  I  clomb  with  eager  haste  its  high  and  diffi 

cult  steps ; 

Eor  I  longed,  like  another  Belus,  to  mount  up, 

yea  to  heaven, 
Nor  sought  I  rest  until  my  feet  had  spurned  the 
crest  of  earth. 

"  Then  I  sat  on  my  granite  throno  under  tho 

burning  sun, 
And  the  world  lay  smiling  beneath  mo,  but  I 

was  wrapt  in  (lames  ; 
(And  I  hoped,  in  glimmering  consciousness,  that 

all  this  torture  was  a  dream, — 
Yet  life  is  oft  so  like  a  dream,  wo  know  not 

where  we  are.) 
And  anon,  as  I  sat  scorching,  tho  pyramid  shud- 
dered to  its  root, 
And  I  felt  the  quarried  mass  leap  from  its  snnd 

foundations : 
Awhile  it  tottered  and  tilted,  as  raised  by  invisi 

ble  levers, — 
(And  now  my  reason  spake  with  mo  ;  I  knew  it 

was  a  dream  : 
Yet  I  hushed  that  whisper  into  silence,  for  I 

hoped  to  learn  of  wisdom, 
By  tracking  up  my  truaut  thoughts,  whereunto 

thev  might  lead.) 
And  suddenly,  as  rolling  upon  wheels,  adown 

the  cliff  it  rushed, 
And  I  thought,  in  my  hot  brain,  of  tho  Musco- 
vites' icy  slope ; 
A  thousand  yards,  in  a  moment  we  ploughed  tho 

sandy  seas, 

And  crushed  thoso  happy  fields,  and  that  smil- 
ing village, 

And  onward,  as  a  living  thing,  still  rushed  my 

mighty  throne, 
Thundering  along,  and  ponnding,  as  it  went 

the  millions  in  my  war  : 
Before  mo  all  was  life,  aud  joy,  and  full-blown 

summer, 

Behind  mc  death  and  woe,  tho  desert  and  si- 
moom. 

Then  I  wept  and  shrieked  aloud,  for  pity  and 
for  fear ; 

But  might  not  stop,  for,  comct-likc,  flew  on  tho 

maddened  mass 
Over  the  crushing  cities,  and  falling  obelisks 
and  towers,  • 
columns,  razed  as  by  a  scythe,  and  high 


domes,  shivered  as  an  egg-shell, 
ranks,  and 

in  the  streets, 


And  deep  embattled  ranks,  and  women,  crowded 


And  children,  kneeling  as  for  mercy,  and  all  I 

had  ever  loved, 
Yea,  over  all,  mine  awful  throne  rushed  on  with 

seeming  instinct, — 
And  over  the  crackling  forests,  and  over  tho 

rugged  beach, 
And  on  with  a  terrible  hiss  through  tho  foaming 

wild  Atlantic 
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roared  around  me  as  I  tat,  bat  could  not 

quench  my  spirit, — 
Still  on,  through  startled  solitudes  we  shattered 

the  pavement  of  the  sea, 
Down,  down,  to  that  central  vault,  tho  bolted 

doors  of  hell ; 
And  these,  with  horrid  shock,  my  huge  throne 
battered  in, 

And  on  to  the  deepest  deep,  where  the  fierce 

flames  wero  hottest, 
Blazing  tenfold  as  conquoring  furiously  tho  seas 

that  rushed  in  with  me, — 
And  there  I  stopped  :  and  a  fearful  voice  shouted 

in  mine  ear, 

'  Behold  the  home  of  Discontent ;  behold  the 
rest  of  Ambition ! ' " 

It  was  certainly  an  unpleasant  dream,  but 
scarcely  worth  the  telling.  We  don't  at  all 
know  what  the  mountain  symbolises,  or  what 
the  pyramid  at  the  top  symbolises ;  but  the 
Excelsior  feeling  which  urged  Mr.  Tupper  to 
ascend  was  creditable  to  him,  especially 
amidst  so  many  difficulties ;  and  it  was  his 
misfortune,  not  his  fault,  that  the  pyramid 
subsequently  took  so  unusual  and  unpleasant 
a  course.  That  roust  be  a  very  bad  parable 
of  the  evil  ambition  which  represents  a  man 
as  sitting  quiet  and  terrified  while  a  hot  pyra- 
mid runs  away  with  him  to  hell,  destroying 
the  "  Village  of  Content n  in  its  way.  Mr. 
Tupper's  fancy  is  not  a  little  deranged,  but 
his  imagination  foams  at  the  mouth. 

We  can  only  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
spurious  sentiment  which  probably  imposes 
on  many  of  Mr.  Tupper's  audience.  We 
have  said  that  it  not  unfrequently  reminds  us 
of  the  worst  tone  of  Mr.  Dickens's  worst 
works.  What  we  mean  is,  a  tendency  to 
draw  pictures  of  sweet  and  lovely  or  blighted 
beings,  on  purpose  to  love  and  weep  over ;  to 
draw  a  picture,  not  because  it  is  real,  or  en- 
graved on  the  imagination,  but  because  the 
emotions  want  an  occasion  for  becoming  sickly 
and  relaxed.  Mr.  Dickens  has  got  into  the 
bad  habit,  in  his  later  works,  of  creating  a 
special  lay-figure  for  this  sort  of  unpleasant 
and  unmanly  sentiment.  The  same  element 
runs  through  Mr.  Tupper.  He  is  fond  of  his 
own  emotions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  begins  a  dissertation  on 
"  Life,"  which  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  : 


«« 


OF  LIFE. 


"  A  child  was  playing  in  a  garden,  a  merry  little 
child, 

Bounding  with  triumphant  health,  and  full  of 

happy  fancies ; 
His  kite  was  floating  in  the  sunshine — but  he 

tied  the  string  to  a  twig, 
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tho  roses  to  catch  a  new-born 

butterfly ; 

His  horn-book  lay  upon  a  bank,  but  the  pretty 

truant  hid  it, 
Buried  up  in  gathered  grass,  and  moss,  and 

sweet  wild-thyme; 
He  launched  a  paper  boat  upon  the  fountain, 

then  wayward  turned  aside, 
To  twine  some  fragrant  jessamines  about  the 

dripping  marble : 
So,  in  various  pastime  shadowing  the  schemes 

ot  manhood, 
That  curly-headed  boy  consumed  the  golden 
hours : 

And  I  blessed  his  glowing  face,  envying  the 

merry  little  child, 
As  he  shouted  wi;h  the  ecstasy  of  being,  clapping 

his  hands  for  joy  fulness : 
For  I  said,  Surely,  O  Life,  thy  name  is  happi- 
ness and  hope, 
Thy  days  are  bright,  thy  flowers  arc  sweet,  and 
pleasure  tho  condition  of  thy  gift. 

"  A  youth  was  walking  in  tho  moonlight,  walk- 
ing not  alone, 
For  a  fair  and  gcntlo  maid  leant  on  his  trembling 
arm  : 

Their  whispering  was  still  of  beauty,  and  the 

light  of  love  was  in  their  eyes, 
Their  twin  young  hearts  had  not  a  thought  un- 
vowed  to  love  and  beauty,"  &c. 

This  sort  of  stuff  is  for  ever  recurring  in  Mr. 
Tupper.  Not  merely  emotional  weakness,  but 
a  pride  in  it,  is  too  common.  Literary  men 
are  obliged,  we  suppose,  to  think  nowadays 
for  the  express  purpose  of  writing;  but  to 
manufacture  maudlin  states  of  the  affections, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  turn  them 
afterwards  into  type,  is  to  carry  the  slavery 
too  far.  That  a  half-educated  class  should 
devour  this  sort  of  sentiment  with  something 
like  eagerness,  wo  do  not  wonder.  Nothing 
is  less  easy  than  for  an  unpractised  reader 
and  thinker  to  distinguish  false  from  true  sen- 
timent, especially  in  writers  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent grade.  * 

We  may  state,  before  we  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Tupper,  that  he  evidently  believes  himself  to 
be  in  a  manner  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his 
Muse.    In  one  place  he  tells  us — 

"  Many  thoughts,  many  thoughts ;  who  can  catch 
them  all  ? 

The  best  arc  ever  swiftest  winged,  the  duller  lag 


For  behold,  in  these  vast  themes  my  mind  U  as 

a  forest  in  the  West, 
And  flocking  pigeons  come  in  clouds  and  bend 
tho  groaning  branches." 

And  elsewhere : 


"  Enough  !  the  theme  is  vast ; 

necks  of  hvdra. 
Who  shall  drive  away  the  thoughts  flocking  to 

this  carcass  1 ,r  * 
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And  in  his  introduction  to  the  second  series : 

"  Still  there  is  an  insect  swarm,  the  buzzing  cloud 
of  imugery 

Motelike  steaming  on  my  sight,  and  thronging 
my  reluctant  mind." 

And  the  same  tone  not  only  pervades  all  his 

writings,  but  he  arrogates  to  himself  even  the 

elevated  aims  of  a  prophet  in  his  last  appeal 

to  his  critics : 

A  Friend  and  scholar,  lover  of  the  right,  mine 

equal  kind  companion, — 
I  prize  indeed  thy  favor,  and  these  sympathies 

are  dear : 

Still,  if  thy  heart  be  little  with  me,  wot  thou  well, 
my  brother, 

I  canvass  not  the  smiles  of  praise,  nor  dread  the 

frowns  of  censure. 
Through  many  themes  in  many  thoughts,  have 

we  field' sweet  converse  ; 
But  God  alone  bo  praised  for  mind !   He  only  is 

sufficient. 

And  every  thought  in  every  theme  by  prayer  had 

been  established : 
Who  then  should  fear  the  face  of  man,  when  God 

hath  answered  prayer  ? — 
I  speak  it  not  in  arrogance  of  heart,  but  humbly 

as  of  justice, 
I  think  it  not  in  vanity  of  soul,  but  tenderly,  for 

gratitude, — 

God  hath  blest  my  mind,  and  taught  it  many 
truths : 

And  I  have  echoed  some  to  thee,  in  weakness, 

yet  sincerely: 
Yea,  though  igno'rance  and  error  shall  have 

marred  those  lessons  of  His  teaching, 
I  stand  in  mine  own  Master's  praise,  or  fall  to 

His  reproof. 

If  thou  lovest,  help  mo  with  thy  blessing ;  if 
otherwise,  mine  shall  be  for  thee ; 

If  thou  approvest,  heed  my  words  ;  if  otherwise, 
in  kindness  be  my  teacher. 

Many  mingled  thoughts  for  self  have  warped  my 
better  aim ; 

Many  motives  tempted  still,  to  toil  for  pride  or 
praise : 

Alas,  I  have  loved  pride  and  praise,  liko  others 
worse  or  worthier ; 

But  hate  and  fear  them  now,  as  snakes  that  fas- 
tened on  my  hand : 

Scarvola  burnt  both  hand  and  crime  ;  bat  Paul 
flung  the  viper  on  the  fire : 

Ho  shook  it  off",  and  felt  no  harm  :  so  be  it !  I 
renounce  them. 

Rebuko  then,  if  thou  wilt  rebuke,— but  neither 
hastily  nor  harshly ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  commend,  be  it  honestly,  of 
right :  I  work  for  God  and  good." 

This  is  strong  and  even  solemn  language; 
and  there  are  few,  we  trust,  who  would  not 
shrink  from  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  conscious  cant.  But  however  high 
the  aims  of  a  writer  may  be  in  the  moments 
of  his  sincereat  purpose,  we  cannot  consent  to 
abdicate,  in  deference  to  any  self-assertion  of 
this  sort,  our  right  to  try,  not  only  the  literary 


capacity,  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  spirit  and 
the  moral  calibre  of  the  finished  result,  by  the 
best  criterion  we  have.  However  eagerly, 
then,  Mr.  Tupper  may  at  times  desire  "  to 
work  for  God  and  good ;"  however  sanguine 
he  may  at  times  feel  that  he  has  worked  for 
ends  so  sublime ;  however  clearly  we  may 
recognise  the  fact,  that  the  mere  feebleness  of 
a  man's  intellectual  nature  will  often  give  to 
his  work  a  character  and  tone  that  in  a 
clearer-headed  writer  would  be  truly  con- 
strued as  cant, — we  still  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  have  not  recognised  in  any  work  of 
the  present  day  more  abundant  indications  of 
human  vanity  than  in  Mr.  Tupper's  Proverbial 
Philosophy.  A  man  even  of  feeble  intellect, 
who  works  constantly  "  for  God  and  good," 
will  not  waste  nine-tenths  of  his  space  on  the 
most  flaring  and  frivolous  ornamentation,  or, 
indeed,  on  any  mere  ornamentation.  He  will 
not  devote  pages,  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
various  metaphors  by  which  the  "  Words  of 
Wisdom  "  may  be  typified.  He  will  not  treat 
universal  human  passions,  the  force  of  which 
he  personally  knows,  in  language  as  stilted 
and  unreal  as  that  in  which  he  writes  of  heav- 
enly joys.  He  would  at  least  be  simple  anJ 
vehement  where  he  finds  himself  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  experience,  however  grand 
the  dimensions  to  which  his  words  may  swell 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  imaginary 
worlds.  Mr.  Tupper  is  never  simple,  and 
never  eager.  With  pompous  and  patronising 
airs  that  never  leave  him,  he  defends  the  vir- 
tues and  attacks  the  sins;  he  panegyrises 
prayer  in  conceited  raptures,  and  seems  to 
pique  himself  on  being  uniformly  complimen- 
tary to  his  God.  We  will  not  deny  that  he 
generally  believes  himself  to  "  work  for  God 
and  good ;"  but  we  are  quite  sure  he  gener- 
ally does  so  in  just  the  same  tone  of  mind  in 
which  he  writes  M  staves  "  on  behalf  of  the 
Manchester  Athenceum.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion in  his  books  that  he  has  ever  in  writing 
them  torn  away  from  his  heart  the  veil  of 
sickly  literary  trifling,  to  gaze  directly  on  the 
realities  of  human  life.  A  writer  who  dedi- 
cates his  energies  to  festooning  the  virtues 
with  vulgar  artificial  flowers,  ana  making  re- 
ligion look  ridiculous  by  the  tawdry  "  fillagree 
of  fancy,"  as  he  terms  it,  in  which  lie  smothers 
faith,  may  make  a  temporary  sensation  under 
special  conditions  of  the  public  mind,  but,  in 
spite  of  good  intentions,  must  soon  be  not 
only  laid  aside,  but  despised  by  the  class  which 
his  gaudy  taste  and  false  sentiment  has  tem- 
porarily captivated.    May  it  soon  be  so ! 
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I  AM  nothing  entomologist.  It  is  my 
simple  faith— derived  from  a  poem  which  I 
learnt  before  I  could  read — that  the  butterfly 
is  born  in  a  bower.  As  to  whether  he  is  sub- 
sequently christened  in  a  teapot,  or  whether 
his  span  of  existence  is  indeed  confined  to 
one  hour's  duration,  as  the  same  authority 
went  on  to  state,  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer. 
I  have  never  seen  him  christened,  and  never 
seen  him  die  (except  by  violence),  but  I  have 
seen  him  in  his  bower,  and  that  is  all  suffi- 
cient for  roe. 

I  consider  that  that  prying  into  the  most 
private  affaiis  of  insect  life,  which  seems  to 
be  the  delight  of  some  persons,  is  nothing 
less  than  an  impertinent  and  unwarrantable 
intrusion.  I  wonder  how  the  entomologist, 
upon  his  part,  would  like  to  feel  that  the 
centipede,  for  instance,  was  for  ever  invading 
his  domestic  privacy,  with  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lication of  notes?  Or  that  the  bumble-bee 
(or,  it  may  be,  the  humble-bee,  for  I  was 
never  so  superfluous  as  to  ask  to  look  at  his 
card)  was  investigating  his  minutest  actions 
in  order  to  buzz  them  about  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  insect  world  ? 

I  dislike  the  toad,  because  he  is  the  reverse 
of  a  pretty  creature,  and  because  I  am  told 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  spitting  at  persons 
— although  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  never 
spat  at  me — but  I  do  not  on  that  account 
consider  myself  justified  in  making  an  inven- 
tory of  his  spots  and  printing  a  catalogue  of 
his  imperfections.  Still  less  should  I  dream 
of  enclosing  him  in  stone  or  brick,  as  though 
be  were  a  nun  who  had  mistaken  her  profes- 
sion, and  burying  him  alive  (without  the 
bread  and  water)  just  to  gratify  my  own 
morbid  curiosity  to  see  how  long  he  would 
live  under  those  almost  unexampled  circum- 
stances. The  scientific  experimentalist  would 
be  doubtless  horrified  at  the  notion  of  dis- 
tending the  poor  creature  by  means  of  a 
broken  tobacco-pipe,  balancing  him  at  one 
end  of  a  small  plank,  and  then  launching 
him  into  space  by  means  of  a  sharp  blow 
at  the  other  end,  as  wicked  schoolboys  do; 
but,  if  we  had  the  toad's  own  opinion  upon 
the  subject — and  he  ought  to  know — the 
man  of  science  would  appear  the  crueller  of 
the  two. 

Detestable  to  me  is  the  tardy  and  inade- 
quate reparation  of  spirits  of  wine  and  bottle 


accommodation  which  such  are  wont  to  offer 
to  their  murdered  victims,  or  that  of  the 
bed  of  camphor  upon  which  they  lay  their 
favorites  after  having  transfixed  them  with  a 
pin. 

My  investigations  of  natural  history  have 
been  unattended  with  either  prying  or  cruelty, 
while  my  observation  has  been  directed  to 
higher  subjects.  I  am  a  student  of  the 
human  chrysalis — of  the  embryo  state  of  man. 
As  a  fellow  of  one  of  the  largest  colleges  in 
England,  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
some  opportunities  for  this  pursuit,  and  I 
have  availed  myself  of  them  largely.  The 
undergraduate  world  has  been  laid  bare  be- 
fore me  as  a  colony  of  unconscious  bees  is 
laid  bare  through  their  glass  hive  to  the  spec- 
tator. Honesty  compels  me  to  admit  that 
the  parallel  there  ceases.  In  our  hive  there 
is  no  queen,  a  considerable  number  of  drones, 
and  very  few  busy  bees.  But — as  I  antici- 
pated when  I  injudiciously  ventured  to  borrow 
a  figure  from  science — I  have  already  entan- 
gled myself  in  a  metaphor.  The  bee  is,  I 
understand,  bom  a  bee  as  the  poet  is  born  a 
poet,  and  I  was  about  to  speak  of  chrysales 
only — embryo  conditions. 

How  interesting  it  would  be  to  narrate— I 
do  not  say  to  read— the  innumerable  diversi- 
ties, as  manifested  at  the  university,  of  the 
early  stage  of  the  lawyer,  of  the  statesman, 
of  the  physician,  of  the  soldier,  of  the  divine, 
and  of  the  irreclaimable  scamp.  It  may  be 
imagined  perhaps  that  these  things  must  be 
pretty  evident  from  the  context ;  that  the  un- 
fledged banister  is  always  striving  to  fly  at 
his  learned  young  friends,  forensically,  and  to 
overwhelm  them  with  crude  but  specious 
argument;  that  the  sucking  statesman  de- 
lights to  give  his  ideas  upon  "  the  glorious 
constitution  of  the  country,  sir,"  to  the  Union 
debating  society,  whether  it  will  or  no ;  that 
the  son  of  vEsculapius  is  always  purchasing, 
or  procuring  by  less  justifiable  means,  de- 
ceased cats,  dogs,  and  donkeys,  as  interesting 
subjects ;  that  the  boy-warrior  devotes  him- 
self less  to  study  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  mousUchios;  that  the  adolescent  divine 
is  a  serious  young  man  with  views  and  pecu- 
liar waistcoat,  and  that  the  growing  scamp 
has  got  Insolvent  Court  already  stamped  upon 
his  youthful  brow.  Now  these  suppositions, 
however  natural,  are  by  no  means  correct 
The  boy  (at  college)  is  not  very  often  the 
father  to  the  man  ;  his  future  profession  has 
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been  generally  chosen  for  him,  independent  I  opinion  on  that  subject  likewise,  but  at  pres- 


of  his  own  wishes ;  but  his  university  career 
is  run,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  his 
natural  disposition. 

This  subject  is  a  far  too  extensive  one  to 
be  treated  at  length,  in  a  short  paper  such  as 
the  present,  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
speaking  of  one  class  only,  and  of  one  exam- 
ple of  it. 

Wonderful  as  the  development  is  from 
grub  to  butterfly  in  the  insect,  there  is  a  still 
more  striking  change  which  is  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  the  human — namely,  that  from 
butterfly  to  grub.  The  transformation  of 
the  gorgeously  apparelled  and  bejewelled 
under  graduate  into  the  respectable,  black- 
and-white,  golosh-wearing,  umbrella-carrying 
divine. 

From  their  matriculation  to  their  degree 
these  are  oftentimes  the  most  gorgeous  ephe- 
mera? that  glitter  upon  the  surface  of  univer- 
sity life : 

"  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 

Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea ;  " 

dragon-flies,  green  and  golden — 

"  that  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass," 

in  the  courts  of  their  respective  colleges. 
Between  their  degree  and  their  voluntary 
theological  examination,  the  shadow  of  re- 
spectability begins  to  creep  at  least  as  high  as 
their  legs.  They  no  longer  wear  bright  blue 
trousers  with  a  stripe ;  their  boots  are  thicker 
soled,  and  cease  to  be  made  of  polished 
leather.  After  this  short  purgatory  they  are 
ordained,  grow  sombre,  and  bury  themselves 
in  Welsh  or  Cornish  curacies. 

I  have  known  scores  of  inverted  chrysales 
of  this  description,  and  I  know  many  still. 

Jack — what  am  I  saying? — the  Reverend 
John  Williams,  curate  of  Betty-something  in 
Caernarvonshire,  was  a  notable  instance  of 
this.  He  drove,  the  neatest  dog-carts,  wore 
the  complete8t  cutaways,  carried  the  most 
elegant  green  umbrella — it  was  like  a  fairy's 
wand— of  any  man  of  his  time.  If  a  tablet 
had  been  put  to  Jack's  virtues  while  at  the 
University,  I  think  the  best  we  could  have 
said  of  him  would  have  been,  "  He  was  a 
capital  good  fellow,  and  never  missed  a 
double  at  pool."  Now,  the  enthusiastic 
reader  may  here  imagine  that  a  capital  good 
fellow  ia  not  the  sort  of  material  out  of  which 
a  divine  Bhould  be  made.    I  have  my  own 


ent  ray  business  is  only  with  the  matter  of 
fact  John  Williams.  He  was  certainly  a  fast 
young  man.  The  four  corners  of  his  college 
cap  were  wont  to  droop  over  his  twinkling 
eyes,  like  ivy  leaves  upon  the  brow  of  the 
youthful  Bacchus  ;  the  wood  which  ought  to 
have  sustained  them  horizontally,  having 
been  broken  to  pieces  in  some  convivial  strug- 
gle. His  gown,  also,  from  the  same  cause, 
used  to  hang  in  such  tattered  strips  as  would 
have  caused  him  to  be  taken  up,  in  any  other 
than  an  university  town,  as  a  rogue  and  vaga- 
bond. This  seedy  academical  costume  of 
his,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  splendor 
and  fashion  of  his  other  garments.  So  high 
and  stiff  were  his  all-rounders,  that  his  head 
could  not  be  moved  independent  of  his  body, 
which  rotated  like  a  trussed  fowl  upon  a  spit ; 
the  golden  chain  which  connects  one  waist- 
coat pocket  with  the  other,  was  like  a  ship's 
cable  ;  his  shirt  was  of  many  colors,  and  curi- 
ously and  richly  fastened  at  the  wrists  by 
turquoise  studs.  His  legs — that  is  to  say,  his 
trousers  —  were  striped  with  yellow,  and 
green,  and  red,  like  a  geological  strata  map ; 
and  his  face  reflected  a  mind  serene,  and 
more  than  satisfied  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  had  generally,  a  pocketful  of  visit- 
ing cards,  with  M  Wine  with  me  after  hall,  old 
boy,"  written  upon  each  of  them.  In  the 
centre  of  his  sitting-room  table  he  kept  an 
expanding  cigar-ca6e  for  the  use  of  all  comers, 
which  held  fifty  weeds.  He  was  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  college. 

To  see  him  come  into  the  divinity  lecture- 
room  (where  he  had,  of  course,  to  make  his 
appearance  pretty  often,  since  he  wits  des- 
tined for  the  ministry)  always  at  full  speed, 
and  with  scarcely  a  second  of  time  to  spare 
before  the  door  closed,  was  an  interesting 
sight.  Upon  one  occasion,  Jack,  who-  gene- 
rally sat  in  my  neighbornood  was  very  boast- 
ful about  the  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
the  Professor.  "As  he  took  my  card, just 
now,"  every  man  gives  up  his  card  at  each 
attendance,  for,  only  by  the  number  of  cards 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  is  it  known  how  many 
lectures  he  has  kept, — "  the  doctor  nodded,** 
said  Jack ;  "  you  seedy  chaps  pass  in  without 
any  particular  notice  being  taken  of  you ; 
but  the  old  trump  bowed  to  me." 

I  happened  to  be  winning  with  the  reverend 
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— I  mean  with  Jack  William* — upon  that 
particular  evening,  and  a  very  noisy  Wine  it 
was.  It  had  begun  after  hall,  as  usual,  and 
we  had  intended  to  go  to  chapel,  but  had 
stayed  on,  and  chapel  was  now  over.  It  had 
been  proposed  and  carried,  nem.  con.,  that 
the  hour  had  arrived  when  brandy-punch 
would  be  preferable  to  wine,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  seasonable  change. 

Everybody  was  smoking,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  young  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
had  volunteered  a  song  at  the  same  time,  and 
declining  to  give  way  to  his  rival,  was  singing 
his  own  melody  j  in  the  one  case  it  was  a 
sentimental  ballad,  in  the  other,  a  comic  song. 
The  fiddlers — Jack  was  fond  of  secular  music 
— were  scraping  incessantly  in  the  «next 
room.  The  noise  was  at  its  climax,  and  the 
atmosphere  something  like  that  of  the  black 
hole  of  Calcutta  after  the  first  hour,  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Jack  had 
round  it  more  comfortable  by  this  time  to  sit 
with  his  legs  upon  the  table,  so  that  we  saw  a 
greater  expanse  than  before  of  the  yellow,  and 
green,  and  red. 

The  knock  at  the  door  being  repeated, 
Jack  called  out,  rather  savagely,  "  Come  in  ! " 
We  could  not  see  who  it  was  at  first,  on  ac- 
count of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  new  arrival 
was  clearly  only  a  freshman,  since  he  sneezed 
and  coughed  like  one  who  could  not  stand 
the  smoke, — an  accomplishment  which  only 
comes  at  the  university  by  degrees.  When 
his  face  became  visible,  however,  that  of  our 
poor  host  became  sadly  changed.  He  tried 
to  get  up  on  his  strata  legs  and  apologise ; 
but  legs  and  tongue  refused  their  offices. 
That  divinity  bow  had  come  home  to  him  with 
a  vengeance :  he  had  given  the  wrong  card 
to  that  Trump  the  Professor,  and  had  asked 
that  august  personage  himself,  to  wine  with 
him. 

The  Doctor  happened  to  belong  to  that 
then  new  order  of  Dons  who  opined  that 
greater  social  intercourse  should  take  place 
between  the  authorities  and  the  under- 
graduates, and  had  therefore  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. He  did  not,  however,  upon  this 
particular  occasion,  remain  with  us  long. 


Poor  Jack  himself  never  quite  recovered 
from  this  contretemps,  and  was  plucked  by 
the  Professor  for  his  first  Voluntary  Theolog- 
ical (as  the  young  man  affirmed)  through 
spite.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  there  were 
not  other  reasons  for  his  failure  in  that 
ordeal.  Jack  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  man  who  took  that  famous  geographical 
view  of  Gamaliel, — namely,  that  he  was  a 
mountain  in  Thrace,  at  whose  feet  Saint  Paul 
was  brought  up  ;  and  who  described  the  pro- 
fession of  the  first  Gentile  convert  to  be  that 
of  music,  because  we  learn  that  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Italian  band. 

The  Reverend  John  Williams,  curate  of 
Betty-something  in  Caernarvonshire,  came.up 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  me  at  college 
last  summer.  He  wore  a  suit  of  rather  rusty 
black,  with  bluchers  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a 
not  very  good  hat  at  the  other :  and  he  car- 
ried a  cotton  umbrella,  inferior  in  bulk  only 
to  that  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  With  this  weapon  he 
was  very  nearly  breaking  all  the  newly  painted 
windows  in  our  college  chapel.  He  said  it 
would  be  better  so,  than  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  break  the  second  commandment, 
I  endeavored  to  calm  him  by  the  assurance 
that  that  did  not  meet  the  case,  since  the 
representations  were  like  nothing  in  nature, 
but  only  resembled  the  willow-pattern  images 
of  the  Chinese  ;  but  I  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. He  allowed  that  I  was  right  so  far, 
but  that  the  impious  attempt  had  neverthe- 
less been  made. 

He  boasted  to  me  that  though  he  had 
twelve  children,  and  but  little  money  of  his 
own,  he  had  yet  declined  to  insure  his  life, 
since  that  was  gambling.  I  understood  from 
him  that  another  terror  must  needs  be  added 
to  death  for  those  who  expire  in  Betty-some- 
thing, because  he  always  improves  a  demise 
by  a  sermon.  Even  the  little  children  in  his 
parish  are  frightened  when  they  get  ill,  lest 
they  should  die,  and  be  put  in  a  tract. 

When  I  ventured  to  recall  to  Jack's  mind 
the  above  incident  of  his  asking  the  Divinity 
I  Professor  to  a  social  entertainment,  he  re- 
quested me,  curtlv.  not  to  revive  humiliating 
I  antecedents. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Traveller. 

ANOTHER  PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  AND  JOHN 
ADAMS. 

Cape  Tows,  South  Africa,  ) 
March  3,  1858.  J 

Tills  day  certain  facts  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge almost  as  startling  as  romance,  and 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
narrative  of  John  Adams  and  his  little  colony 
on  Pitcairn's  Island  in  the  Pacific. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  longitude 
12°  48'  West,  latitude  37°  South,  is  a  group 
of  three  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Tristan  d'Achunna,  Portuguese  words, 
as  the  group  was  discovered  by  Portuguese 
navigators.     The  inlands  are  nearly  equi- 
distant from  St  Helena  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  l>eing  1500  miles  to  each  and 
both  of  them,  making  with  the  group  a  nearly 
equi-lateral  triangle.    Only  one  of  them,  Tris- 
tan d'Achunna,  has  since  been  inhabited,  and 
this  by  a  mere  handful  of  human  beings,  just 
about  equal  in  number  to  the  Pitcairn  colony, 
between  which  and  this  there  was  another 
agreeable  resemblance  in  the  character  of  the 
patriarchal  heads  of  each  island.  Though 
inconsiderable  in  size,  its  highest  peak  rises 
to  the  elevation  of  8256  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    The  island  is  about  15  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  coast  on  the  north 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  1000  feet  or  more. 
A  level  then  commences,  forming  a  table  land, 
and  extending  towards  the  centre  of  the 
island,  from  which  the  central  peak  rises  to 
which  I  have  referred,  not  unlike  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  as  seen  from 
the  sea.   This  island  has  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  as  all  others  lying  on  the  great 
routes  of  commerce,  though  without  any  ap- 
parent justice,  Rince  they  did  not  discover  it, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Americans,  Dutch 
and  Danes,  as  well  as  English.    In  1851, 
there  were  16  families,on  the  island,  number- 
ing 86  members ;  at  one  time  there  were  100. 
Such  was  the  solitary  home  of  these  few  and 
poor  mortals  in   mid-ocean,  their  nearest 
neighbors  1500  miles  distant,  cut  off  from  all 
human  sympathy,  and  almost  from  all  human 
knowledge,  without  society,  without  friends, 
without  schools  and  books,  and  without  those 
religious  instructions  and  hopes  which  sustain 
the  heart  in  loneliness  and  sorrow,  and  make 
even  solitude  social,  and  the  desert  to  bud  awl 
blossom  as  the  rose.    Besides  this,  they  were 
always  obliged  to  live  on  the  poorest  and 
most  stinted  fare,  while  at  times  starvation 
itself  stared  them  in  the  face,  for  they  had 
•ut  a  few  acres  bearing  grass  and  admitting 
of  cultivation,  whose  productions  they  sold 
to  American  whalers  who  called  occasionally 
for  water  and  small  supplies,  but  whose  visits 
_  could  not  be  expected  much  longer,  as  other 
•haling  grounds  were  becoming  more  invit- 


ing. Under  these  actual  sufferings,  with  fears 
of  privation,  twenty-five  out  of  the  little  band 
of  one  hundred  residents  left  the  island  two 
years  since,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  United 
States,  paying  for  their  passage  in  a  whale- 
shin,  with  their  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
ana  potatoes. 

Those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  hard 
straits,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  Dr.  O. 
Gray,  hearing  of  their  condition,  last  year 
made  a  visit  to  the  island  in  a  British  man- 
of-war  to  ascert^n  their  state  from  his  per- 
sonal observation,  and  persuade  them,  if  he 
judged  it  best,  to  leave  the  desolate  islnnd  for 
the  Cape,  where  laborers  were  much  needed, 
and  they  could  not  fail  of  immediate  employ- 
ment and  supplies.  The  object  could  not  be 
accomplished  then,  but  a  few  days  since  the 
Biihpp  left  the  Cape  again  on  his*  benevolent 
mission,  and  long  before  this  reaches  you, 
nothing  unexpected  preventing,  all  of  these 
lonely  inhabitants  of  the  mid-ocean  rock  will 
have  become  inhabitants  of  the  Cape. 

The  Bishop  found  that  the  only  habitable 
plot  upon  this  small  mountain  island  was  a 
plain  or  shelf  of  land  formed  from  the  debris 
of  the  overhanging  cliffs,  a  plain  about  four 
miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
wide.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  has  been  nearly 
worn  out  by  cultivation  without  manuring. 
There  is  a  good  growth  of  grass,  but  no  hay 
is  made,  or  not  enough  to  make  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  manure.  The  islanders  raised 
some  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  have 
an  abundance  of  the  purest  water.  Besides 
this,  they  had  among  themselves,  numbering 
75  souls,  200  head  of  cattle,  300  sheep,  100 
pigs,  and  500  fowls  and  ducks,  all  worth  from 
$5000  to  $6000. 

Tins  island,  like  all  others  near  the  coast 
of  Africa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  covered  with  lava. 
I  have  heretofore  remarked  that  its  highest 
peak  is  more  than  8200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  at  the,  very  summit,  as  the 
Bishop  affirms,  there  is  a  small  bike  in  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  He  and  his 
party  attempted  to  ascend  it,  but  after  scram- 
bling and  fagging  up  6000  feet,  they  were 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  as  the  summit 
became  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents.  The  ascent  was  very 
difficult,  and  in  some  places  dangerous,  while 
the  descent  was  hardly  les*  so,  the  party  a«. 
one  time  thinking  they  must  use  a  sounding- 
line,  by  reason  of  the  caves  and  deep  holes, 
and  the  thick  clouds.  Half  the  boys  on  the 
island  went  up  with  the  party,  and  while  his 
Grace  the  Right  Reverend  was  trembling  and 
pressing  on  as  he  could,  the  boys  skipped 
about  like  young  antelopes,  maki:ig  fun  and 
frolic  of  what  made  one  of  the  most  serious 

episodes  in  the  Bishop's  life.    On  the  sma*i 
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plain  the  Bishop  observed  very  distinctly  the 
craters  of  several  extinct  volcanoes.  There  is 
only  one  kind  of  tree  on  the  island,  and  a 
small  variety  of  flowers.  A  stunted  tree-fern 
is  quite  abundant;  also  several  varieties  of 
ferns  and  heaths  ;  together  with  a  geranium 
bearing  a  very  small  Dower ;  a  plant  of  which 
the  islanders  make  tea,  and  which  they  prefer 
to  that  of  the  Chinese  plant ;  a  long  grass 
with  which  they  thatch  their  houses;  the 
sorrel  plant,  and  a  few  others.  There  are  no 
animals  except  what  have  been  brought  to 
the  island,  and  the  thrush  and  partridge  are  j 
the  only  land  birds.  The  albatross,  the  Cape  ] 
hen,  and  other  sea  birds,  are  however  numer- 
ous, but  worthless. 

There  is  no  bav,  and  the  landing  with  a 
north  wind,  is  difficult,  if  not  dangerous. 
Among  the  islanders  the  Bishop  found  two 
old  sailors;  one  73  and  the  other  81  years 
old,  who  said  they  had  served  in  the  same 
ship  with  Lord  Nelson  in  all  his  battles,  and 
who  were  unwilling  to  move  to  the  Cape  on 
account  of  their  age.  Still,  if  the  others  re- 
moved, it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
main, since  they  could  hardly  maintain  them- 
selves without  the  boat  they  kept,  and  yet 
there  would  not  be  hands  enough  left  to  man 
it.  Besides,  thev  have  large  families  of  grown- 
up daughters,  who  can  do  but  little  here  ex- 
cept cultivate  the  ground.  Naturally,  they 
were  anxious  to  leave.  The  grown-up  sons  of 
nearly  all  the  families  had  generally  betaken 
themselves  to  the  sea  for  support,  leaving  a 
female  population  considerably  larger  than 
the  male.  The  men  are  English,  American, 
Dutch  and  Danes,  whose  wives  have  come,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
whose  children  the  Bishop  represents  as  fine, 
healthy,  active,  and  modest  young  men  and 
women.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
about  equal  to  a  common  laborer's  cottage  in 
England,  being  built  of  stone,  and  thatched 
with  long  grass,  very  naturally.  The  furni- 
ture was  not  remarkable  for  extra  quality  or 
quantity. 

The  most  remarkable  member  of  this  little 
community,  its  real  patriarch  and  John  Adams, 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  whose 
Christian  name  is  not  given,  though  both 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  be 
handed  down  through  all  history.  He  had 
lived  in  London,  if  he  was  not  born  there, 
and  had  heard  the  Bishop  preach  there.  Ap- 
prised of  the  Bishop's  approach,  he  and  a 
party  of  his  islanders  went  to  the  beach  to 
welcome  Dr.  Gray,  as  he  and  his  companions 
landed.  He  at  once  recognized  the  Bishop, 
and  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  reports 
which  had  come  to  the  island  respecting  the 
Bishop's  visit  and  object  were  true.  The 
Bishop  was  at  ouce  taken  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
humble  abode,  a  small  stone  building,  which 


had  been  his  sleeping  chamber,  his  school- 
room and  his  chapel.  Since  the  reduction  of 
the  population  by  the  emigration  of  twenty- 
five  to  the  Uniteu  States,  he  has  had  a  sleep- 
ing room  in  another  house,  and  it  being  su- 
perbly furnished  with  a  small  bed  and  a  chair, 
Mr.  Tavlor  insisted  that  it  should  be  occupied 
by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop,  while  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship-of-war,  another  officer,  and 
the  boat's  crew,  stretched  their  bodies  upon 
the  benches  in  the  school-room  and  chapel. 
It  seems  that  this  good  man,  moved  by  a  pious 
and  benevolent  heart,  years  ago  came  to  this 
desolate  island  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
little  community  the  common  branches  of  ed- 
ucation and  religion,  acting  at  the  same  time 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  missionary.  Most 
of  the  children  had  been  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
could  read  "fairly,  write  neatly,  and  perform 
the  common  operations  in  arithmetic.  He 
kept  school  a  part  of  every  day,  and  a  night 
school  twice  a  week  for  the  "benefit  of  th 
older  children  who  had  left  the  school.  The 
children  were  very  shy,  and  when  the  Bishop 
went  in  to  examine  the  school  it  was  difticu.t 
to  get  them  to  sj>eak.  Mr.  Taylor  had  been 
supported  by  a  small  sum  contributed  by  some 
generous  individual  of  the  Cape,  which  was 
nearly  exhausted.  Still  he  was  intending  to 
hold  out  to  the  last,  if  the  people  did  not  emi- 
grate, receiving  his  entire  support  from  them, 
who  were  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  wait 
upon  him,  and  present  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  the  sum  of  $60,  to  provide 
him  with  clothes.  Still  he  was  content  and 
happy,  even  in  this  cheerless  spot  of  earth, 
cut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  society,  and 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  lively  tem- 
perament, and  greatly  enjoyed  society  and 
intelligent  conversation,  lie  had  also  in- 
structed both  the  children  and  the  parents  in 
religion,  making  his  schoolroom  a  house  of 
God,  and  to  some,  it  is  believed,  it  became  the 
gate  of  Heaven.  The  Bishop  preached  every 
evening  except  one  while  he  was  there,  above 
fifty  individuals  attending,  all  of  whom  had  a 
Bible  and  a  Prayer  Book,  which  had  been 
supplied  by  an  English  society,  and  when 
prayer  was  offered  all  devoutly  knelt;  r.nd  be- 
sides, they  were  able  to  chant  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles.  Throughout  the  year  Mr.  Taylor 
had  prayer  according  to  the'  Episcopal  form 
every  morning  and  evening.  The  evening 
the  Bishop  did  not  preach  Mr. Tavlor  took  his 
place,  addressing  his  people  in  ati  earnest,  af- 
fectionate manner,  which  even  the  Bishop 
could  not  but  admire.  As  far  as  the  Bishop 
could  judge,  religious  exercises — and  he  would 
hope,  true  religion  also — occupied  a  higher 
place  in  the  minds  of  these  simple  people—  ^ 
and  made  more  of  a  real  business  of  J^s^ 
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them,  than  with  almost  any  other  community 
he  had  ever  known  5  and  he  could  not  but 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
he  could  form  an  opinion,  this  devoted,  self- 
denying  man,  who  had  given  up  so  much  to 
serve  his  master  in  the  persons  of  these  his 
members,  has  been  very  largely  blessed  in 
drawing  souls  to  the  worship  of  their  God 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour, 
of  whom  more  or  less  will  have  occasion  to 
praise  God  to  all  eternity  that  this  humble 
servant  of  His  was  prompted  to  come  to  this 
solitary  island. 


Having  made  his  plans  for  removing  these 
out-of-the-world  people  to  the  Cape,  the 
Bishop  left  them  with  the  assurance  of  a 
speedy  return,  and  before  this  they  are  mov- 
ing amid  the  busy  population  of  Cape  Town, 
mingling  again  in  intelligent  and  cultivated 
society,  attending  the  schools,  and  listening 
once  more  to  the  sound  of  the  church-going 
bells,  which  had  almost  *  passed  from  their 
memories. 

"  Oh  solitude !  what  are  thv  charms,"  when 
even  such  rugged  natures  sigh  to  quit  it  ? 

w. 


We  cannot  resist  extracting  the  account  of  a 
terrible  eruption  that  occurred  in  the  Bay  of 
Fonscca  in  1 835  from  a  mountain  supposed  to 
be  long  extinct : — "Towards  the  close  of  1834 
some  slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt,  but 
no  one  suspected  the  cause,  earthquakes  being 
too  common  an  occurrence  in  those  regions  to 
excite  anv  notice,  unless  more  than  usually 
severe.  However,  on  the  morning  of  tho  20tn 
of  January  a  loud  noise  was  heard,  as  from 
salvos  of  innumerable  artillery,  apparently  pro- 
ceeding from  various  parts  of  the  gulf,  and  an 
enormous  coal-black  cloud  rolled  up  high  above 
the  summit  of  Cosiquina,  which  was  entirclv 
concealed  by  it.  Every  one  noticed  this  cloud*, 
but  no  one  appeared  to  divine  its  cause,  or 
whence  it  proceeded.  The  cloud,  however, 
spread  with  tcrriblo  rapidity,  filling  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  goon  rendering  it  as  dark  as  the 
interior  of  a  mine ;  the  sun  disappeared  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  been  annihilated ;  the  ap- 
proach of  night  could  only  be  told  by  the  clock, 
and  it  was  a  night  enlivened  by  no  moon  or 
star.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared  to  have 
been  blotted  out,  and  the  candles  and  torches 
that  were  kindled  shone  but  feebly  for  a  few 
yards,  so  that  tho  inhabitants  of  the  same  house 
went  al>out  groping  and  calling  to  one  another 
in  this  awful  gloom.  To  the  terrors  of  this 
total  darkness,  resembling  that  described  in 
Exodu6  as  falling  on  tho  Egyptians,  was  60on 
added  another,  still  more  oppressive  to  the  vital 
powers ;  the  atmosphere  became  filled  with  a 
fine  ash,  which  pained  the  eyes  more  than  the 
most  intense  ligut,  and  made  it  scarcely  possible 
to  breathe,  and  people  were  obliged  to  dip  hand- 
kerchiefs itt  water  as  the  only  method  of  pro- 
curing any  air  fit  to  tako  into  the  longs.  At 
intervals  was  heard  a  tremendous  roar  of  sub- 
terranean artillery,  as  if  a  thousand  cannon  were 
fired  together,  and  the  noise  from  the  gulf  side 
was  like  that  of  a  naval  engagement  in  which 
all  the  nuvies  in  the  world  were  contending,  the 
detonations  being  heard  for  several  hundred 
miles.  The  lower  animals  were  as  much  terri- 
fied as  men ;  herds  of  cattle,  belonging  to  old 
Chinandegn,  came  rushing  out  of  the  fields  into 
the  town,  and  wild  beasts  mingled  with  them 
without  attempting  to  harm  them.  As  in  the 
days  of  the  Deluge,  universal  terror  had 


lished  universal  peace ;  and  panthers,  pumas, 
and  cuzotcs  fled  with  troops  of  deer  from  the 
woods,  and  joined  the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep 
without  attempting  to  attack  them ;  while  hawks 
and  eagles  perched  upon  the  house-tops  quietly 
among  the  pigeons ;  and  the  very  owls  and  bate 
fled  from  their  hiding  places,  as  if  even  for  these 
night-loving  creatures  the  volcanic  darkness 
was  too  thick  and  oppressive ;  the  wildest  ani- 
mals seemed  to  have  quito  lost  their  ordinary 
fear  of  man."  "I  spoke  at  Chinandega  with 
many  eye-witnesses  of  this  occurrence,  and  they 
even  then  turned  pale  as  they  told  of  the  terrors 
of  the  20th  of  January,  1835,  and  of  the  days 
immediately  succeeding  it.  The  people  fled  in 
a  mass  to  the  capital,  I  .con,  forty  miles  off,  but 
there  the  darkness  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
was  scarcely  less  than  in  their  own  homes." — 
Economist-^-in  a  review  of  Scherzer's  Travels  in 
Central  ' 


Manufactured  Building  Material. — 
A  species  of  concrete,  in  which  ashes  are  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  has  of  late  been  advantageously 
introduced  for  building  purposes  in  Furis.  Ono 
manufacturing  firm  is  reported  to  utilize  most 
of  their  *wastc  in  the  working  up  of  this  new 
material.  So  rapidly  has  this  artificial  stone 
been  improved  that  it  is  said  that  6lah&  for  floors 
are  now  made  seven  metres  long  by  six  metres 
wide,  which,  being  laid  all  in  one  piece,  no 
beams  or  vaulting  are  necessary  underneath. 
The  inventor  of  this  material  fabricates  as  hard 
as  tho  best  stone  all  tho  parts  of  a  house — cellars, 
drains,  paving  flags,  sinks,  walls,  floors,  roofs, 
exterior  ornaments — without  any  wood  or  brick. 
By  this  process  the  house,  however  large  it  may 
be,  is  a  monolith  ;  and  this  monolith  equals,  at 
least  in  solidity,  masonry  of  hewn  stone,  and 
costs  much  less  than  the  coarsest  building  in 
rubble.  Another  kind  of  material  lately  intro- 
duced for  building  walls  of  houses  is  composed 
of  stone-cutters'  spoils  or  chipB,  eoarso  gravel, 
sand  and  lime,  mixed  into  a  mortar,  at  tiie  rate 
of  one  part  of  lime  to  eight  parts  of  the  other 
ingredients.  Moveable  molds  are  set  to  form 
tho  walls,  and  the  mixture  shoveled  in  and  left 
to  harden,  and  then  the  mold  is  raised  for 
other  course. 
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DISPATCHES  FROM  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHESS 
CLUB. 

The  chess  world  (for  a  chew  world  there 
in,  although  it  is  seldom  brought  into  contact 
with  any  other  of  the  fifty  worlds  into  which 
society  is  so  curiously  cross-divided)  has  re- 
ceived an  impulse  sufficient  to  arouse  it  from 
its  usual  meditative  tranquillity.    A  general 
chess  conflagration  seems  to  be  kindling  just 
when  the  political  and  the  fashionable  world 
begin  to  "pale  their  ineffectual  fires"  in  the 
approaching  dawn  of  the  recess.    The  matches 
which  have  produced  this  startling  effect  are 
not  of  the  Lucifer  order,  but  will  burn  longer 
and  more  steadily  than  the  patent  night-lights 
or  Palmers  best  stearine.   To  convey  our 
views  in  a  more  familiar  metaphor,  Mr.  Paul 
Morphy,  the  champion  of  the  American  chess, 
is  in  the  field,  and  prepared  to  joust  with  all 
comers.    And  putting  aside  a  set  match  with 
Mr.  Lbwenthal  (now  actually  pending),  and 
another  with  Mr.  Staunton  also  on  the  tapis 
— the  event  of  neither  of  which  can  we  assume 
to  prejudge — thus  far  he  has  kept  his  ground 
triumphantly.    Though  occasionally  beaten, 
he  has  scored  a  considerable  majority  of 
games  against  every  player  whom  he  has  en- 
countered, including  several  of  our  first  Eng- 
lish celebrities.   And  this  with  a  "gallery" 
of  strangers,  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one. 
A  few  years  since  Mr.  Stanley,  a  Canadian, 
was  supposed  to  be  No.  1  among  Trans-atlan- 
tic  chessplayers.    But  he  was  never  what  in 
the  old  country  we  should  call  first-rate,  and 
soon,  unfortunately,  fell  into  habits  inconsist- 
ent with  excellence  in  any  intellectual  pur- 
suits.   When  a  few  months  since  we  read  of 
the  appearance  of  an  American  phenomenon 
(our  present  visitor),  who  was  to  "  whip  all 
creation  "  in  the  chequered  field,  we  confess 
that  we  felt  somewhat  sceptical.    The  lan- 
guage of  the  West  is  singularly  tinged  with 
Oriental  hyperbole,  and  puffing,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Barnum.  has  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science.    We  thought  of  the  Feejee 
mermaid  and  the  woolly  horse — of  the  hunter 
who  could  whip  his  weight  in  wild  cats,  and 
of  the  mare  whose  rapid  transit  past  successive 
milestones  gave  the  country  the  appearance  of 
n  continuous  churchyard.    Even  the  report  of 
the  New  York  "  Chess  Congress,"  where  the 
young  amateur  from  New  Orleans  won,  unless 
our  memory  fails  us,  eighty-one  games  out  of 
eighty-four,  did  not  completely  dispel  our 
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prejudices.   The  games  were  brilliant,  but 
they  were  played  chiefly  against  third-rales, 
with  whom  it  might  be  safe  to  take  liberties. 
So  dashing  a  style  would  perhaps  prove  fatal 
when  tried  against  wary  veterans,  trained  in 
defence  and  tenacious  of  the  smallest  advan- 
tage once  gained.    Such  were  our  previous 
impressions  and  those  of  many  abler  judges 
— impressions  not  destitute  of  some  it  priori 
probability.    But  we  were  mistaken — we  con- 
fess it  frankly  and  deliberately— utterly  and 
absolutely  mistaken.    Mr.  Morphy  needs  no 
aid  either  of  11  yarn  "  or  "  whole  cloth  "  (we 
adopt  the  latest  American  metaphors)  to  es- 
tablish his  claims  as  an  extraordinary  genius 
in  bis  owa  line.    This  is  no  place  for  discuss- 
ing the  value  of  chess,  either  as  a  recreation 
or  as  a  test  of  intellectual  power.    Enough  to 
say,  that  its  living  votaries  are  legion,  includ- 
ing many  men  (like  Messrs.  Staunton  and 
Buckle,  now  the  first  names  in  English  chess) 
of  high  literary  or  professional  distinction; 
and  that  it  is  historically  associated  with  recol- 
lections of  Charles  XII.,  Napoleon,  and  other 

"  Dead,  but  secptre'd  monarchs,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urus. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  claim  for  our  distin- 
guished visitor,  as  a  gifted  and  accomplished 
chessplayer,  the  praise  to  which  he  is  entitled 
in  that  character  even  from  the  non-chessplay- 
ing  world. 

"  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,"  as 
Dickens  would  say,  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  excellence  in  chess  are  principally  four — 

1.  Inventive  power,  for  original  combinations ; 

2.  Power  of  analysis,  seen  chiefly  in  working 
out  the  possible  results  of  a  given  position ; 

3.  Temperament — a  word  which  we  purposely 
use  somewhat  vaguely  ;  4.  Memory.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  except  to  this  division  as 
imperfect  and  inaccurate,  but  it  is  our  object 
to  write  for  multitudes  who  are  neither  fin- 
ished chessplayers  nor  metaphysicians.  Un- 
der the  first  head,  then,  we  would  say  that 
Mr.  Morphy's  invention  seems  marvellous. 
He  is  eminently  an  attacking  player,  and  his 
schemes  for  harassing  his  adversary  are  as 
various  as  they  are  brilliant  You  might  play 
with  him  for  a  year  without  being  able  to  af- 

I  firm,  as  Cicero  did  of  Hortensius,  "  Novi 
omnes  hominis  petitioncs."  Chessplayers  will 
understand  us  when  we  say  that  his  assaults 
remind  us  of  the  fiery  onslaught  of  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, but  will  bear  scrutiny  better.  And  here 
we  may  remark  (though  conscious  that  wc 
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are  trespassing  on  other  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject) that  Mr.  Morphy's  style  of  play  is  singu- 
larly fearless— more  so,  we  must  confess,  than 
any  which  we  have  yet  seen  opposed  to  it. 
He  is  ready,  for  instance,  to  give  or  accept 
any  of  the  most  critical  "  gambits,"  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  safer  openings  at 
present  in  fashion.  This  adds  greatly  to  the 
spectator's  pleasure.  We  remember  how 
ouch  disappointment  was  caused  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Staunton's  conflict  with  M.  St.  Amant 
by  the  pertinacious  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
answer  «  K.P.2  ■  with  K.P.2."  The  Ameri- 
can champion  dislikes  the  anomaly  of  a  "  close 
opening."  And  well  he  may ;  for,  secondly, 
his  great  power  of  analysis  tells  most  in  in- 
volved and  complicated'  positions.  Aided  by 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  chess-baoks  and  of 
the  recorded  games  of  the  best  players,  he 
aims  (and  generally  with  success)  at  looking 
farther  forward  than  his  antagonist's  coup 
d'ceil  can  reach,  confident  that  none  of  the 
thousand  intermediate  variations  have  been 
overlooked.  Play  a  dozen  back  games  with 
him,  and  you  will  fail  to  show  him  a  contin- 
gency which  he  had  not  contemplated.  Mr. 
Morphy's  temperament,  thirdly,  is  much  in 
his  favor.  Look  at  him  as  he  plays.  You 
are  at  first  struck  principally  by  the  roomy 
forehead,  clear  eye,  and  fine  well-placed  ear ; 
but  when  you  have  observed  him  long  or  fre- 
quently, you  discover  that  he  is  never  flurried, 
never  nervous — that  a  defeat  does  not  dis- 
courage nor  a  victory  elate  him.  Young  as 
he  is,  he  is  always  calm  and  self-possessed, 
whether  in  the  quiet  circle  of  the  St.  George's 
Club  or  in  the  noisier  gallery  of  the  Chess 
Divan,  and  is,  consequently,  as  sure  as  any 
player  we  ever  saw  to  do  his  own  powers  jus- 
tice under  the  mental  tension  of  a  long  match 
and  the  trials  of  temper  which  frequently  at- 
tend it.  We  must  here  record  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  have  witnessed  both  the  kind, 
friendly  reception  given  by  the  English  play- 


ers to  their  formidable  competitor,  and  sIro 
the  unassuming  courtesy  which  invariably 
marks  Mr.  Morphy's  demeanor.  Fourthly. 
A  few  words  under  the  head  of  memory  and 
we  have  done.  Mr.  Morphy  seems  to  forget 
nothing,  from  the  game  which  he  himself 
played  yesterday  to  that  which  he  read  in  the 
Chess  Chronicle  a  year  ago.  He  has  more 
than  once  puzzled  English  players  with 
M  dodges  "  of  their  own  invention  which  (hey 
had  actually  forgotten.  But  perhaps  his  most 
wonderful  performances  have  been  those  ir 
which  memory  and  imagination  seem  to  work 
together — we  mean  games  played  blindfold, 
or  without  sight  of  a  board.  Philidor  played 
three  such  games  at  once  successfully  against 
skilful  antagonists.  Horrwitz  has  more  re- 
cently done  the  same.  Mr.  Morphy  has 
played  seven  simultaneously,  losing  only  one, 
and  winning  the  other  six  !#  This  is  indeed 
astonishing ;  but  we  trust  that  our  ingeniour 
visitor  will  be  content  with  having  once  done 
the  feat  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  a  young 
lady's  masterpiece  of  fingering  on  the  piano- 
forte, M  It  is  very  difficult ;  we  wish  it  were  im- 
possible." Sure  we  are  that  not  even  Mr. 
Morphy's  brains  can  repeatedly  endure  such 
a  strain  without  injury.  A  less  degree  of  the 
same  effort  killed  Labourdonnais,  and  bar1 
nearly  destroyed  Horrwitz.  And  even  could 
it  be  made  with  impunity,  the  spectacle  is 
rather  curious  than  pleasing.  We  feel  sure 
that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  these  remarks ; 
they  arise  from  a  sincere  wish  that  Mr.  Morphy 
may  long  live  to  practise  freely  and  without 
arbitrary  fetters  the  art  of  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished a  professor. 

P.S.— The  match  with  Mr.  Lowenthal  (of 
which  we  expected  that  the  first  game  would 
have  been  concluded  ere  this)  has  been  un- 
avoidably postponed,  owing  to  the  illness — we 
trust  not  serious — of  Mr.  Morphy. 

*  We  have  heard  of  a  yet  greater  number  of 
blindfold  games  (ten,  we  believe)  played  by 
American  amateur,  Mr.  Paulsen. 


Rem  aii  it  Ait  le  Suicides. — A  singular  fact  in 
connexion  with  the  suicide  of  Herbert  is  men- 
tioned. In  1851,  Thomas  Pieton,  who  now 
claims  Herbert's  library,  started  a  newspaper 
called  the  JSachem,  and  gathered  around  him  a 
grouo  of  good  writers.   Tho  list— editorial  and 


corresponding — included  Pieton,  Dr.  Bachelor, 
Herbert,  William  North,  George  G.  Foster, 
Major  Richardson,  and  Captain  Bradly.  Of 
these,  Ticton  and  Dr.  Bachelor  are  living — the 
other  five  have  died  suicides. 
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THE  MOMENT  OF  FORTUNE.* 
The  dedication  of  these  volumes  to  the 
young  mid  beautiful  Empress  of  Austria,  in- 
sures this  little  book  from  possessing  those 
faults  of  style,  which  we  have  to  complain  of 
in  most  of  Mr.  Hack  lander's  works.  An 
offering  laid  at  the  feet  of  so  noble  a  lady,  in 
a  spirit  of  the  "  deepest  respect  and  un- 
bounded gratitude,"  is  sure  not  to  offend  the 
most  fastidious,  either  by  leading  them  into 
objectionable  company,  or  by  expressions 
suited  to  Bill  Sykes.  We  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  this  little  tale  of  court  intrigue 
does  not  possess  the  "  attic  salt,"  the  racy 
vigor  of  some  of  his  other  productions. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  tells  of  the 
author  of  "  Namenlose  Geschichten,"  which 
we  hold  to  be  his  best  work  ;  or  of  the  humor 
of  his  admirable  44  Sketches  of  Soldier  Life," 
44  J)er  Augenblick  des  Gluckes"  is,  however,  a 
very  readable  little  book,  and  very  gentleman- 
like withal.  We  shall  give  a  few  extracts, 
and  ask  our  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

To  translate  the  first  chapter,  we  must  bor- 
row a  French  word,  one,  alas !  which  we  have 
incorporated  into  our  language,  ennui.  Mr. 
Hacklander  says,  his  book  begins  "lang- 
weilig,"  yet  he  knows  very  well,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  his  writings,  they  never 
lack  in  interest ;  and  that  their  popularity  has 
been  almost  unbounded;  he  is  therefore 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  when  he  writes  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

M  Has  the  gentle  reader  ever  known  what 
ennui  is.  Truly  we  hope  he  has,  for  it  were 
to  us  r  bitter  pang,  were  he  to  make  his  first 
acquaintance  with  that  'fifth  element,'  as 
some  one  calls  it,  through  us.  But  though 
the  gentle  reader  may  possibly  know,  in  some 
measure,  what  ennui  is,  he  may  never  have 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  study  the  matter 
out  and  out.  Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  sorts 
of  ennui!  We  have  the  homely  homebred 
article,  by  which  a  mart  may  become  fat  and 
old ;  we  nave  a  very  positive,  but  not  wholly 
unpleasant  kind,  which,  for  instance,  leads  a 
man  to  fall  asleep  after  a  heavy  dinner ;  then 
we  have  the  feeling  mixed  with  inexpressible 
impatience,  when  we  have  to  wait  ever  so 
long  for  some  one  at  a  street  corner,  in  a 
cutting  wind  ; — there  is  the  irritable  ennui  of 
a  sick-room,  when,  with  everything  blooming 
and  brilliant  without,  we  are  imprisoned 

*  Dcr  Augenblick  des  Gliickcs  von  F.  W.  Hack- 
ihnder.  Stuttgart:  Verlag  von  AdoJph  Krabbe. 
1867. 


within  four  walls,  and,  like  a  bear  in  a  cage, 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pace  up  and  down, 
and  then  atnwart  our  little  territory.  There 
is  a  more  painful  emotion,  partaking  almost 
of  despair,  when,  for  instance,  a  fat  good- 
natured  lady  of  one's  acquaintance  stops  one 
on  the  street,  with  all  sorts  of  friendly  in- 
quiries, just  at  the  moment  when  some*  fair 
form  one  has  been  following  through  half  the 
town  disappears  round  the  corner,  and  one 
has  to  remain  plante",  full  of  rage  and  woe. 
There  is  a  mild  ennui,  such  as  one  may  feel 
when,  leaning  against  the  soft  cushion  of  a 
carriage,  memory  calls  back  dreamy  images 
of  past  days,  chequered  scenes  of  pain  and 
pleasure  dim  with  distance.  One  can  be 
ennuied  among  a  dozen  tiresome  companions 
to  the  very  uttermost.  One,  two,  or  three 
people  can  conjugate  the  verb  admirably  to- 
gether ;  but  it  is  said  two  is  the  most  fatal 
number.  A  person  who  had  had  experience 
once  told  me,  that  the  most  extreme  case  of 
the  feeling  was  when  a  betrothed  pair,  even 
before  marriage,  begin  to  be  ennuied  to- 
gether, when  he  talks  of  the  weather,  and  she 
answers  with  the  convulsion  of  countenance 
indicative  of  %  suppressed  yawn." 

The  above  serves  as  an  introduction  to  one 
of  the  spacious  rooms  in  the  palace  of  one  of 
the  minor  German  states,  where  two  gentle- 
men, a  chamberlain  and  the  officer  on  guard, 
are  passing  a  most  wearisome  Sunday's  after- 
noon on  duty. 

14  Kammerherr  von  Wenden  was  about  the 
middle  height,  rather  stout  as  otherwise,  his 
fuir  hair  was  very  carefully  arranged,  and  his 
well-shaved  chin  showed  to  advantage  a  firmly 
shut  mouth,  about  which,  as  well  as  about 
the  corners  of  his  handsome  eyes,  a  rather 
cunning  expression  lurked,  relieved  however 
at  times  by  a  truly  agreeable  smile.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  apartment,  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  his  hands  crossed  behind  him ; 
with  a  sort  of  quiet  and  measured  regularity, 
so  utterly  free  from  impatience,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  set  himself  quite  a  pleasant  task,  to 
pace  the  chamber  so  many  times  each  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

44  Herr  von  Fernow,  on  the  contrary,  was 
thin  and  tall,  with  a  dark  and  very  expressive 
countenance,  with  black  hair  and  moustachios, 
and  a  brilliant  pair  of  eyes.  He  also  strode 
up  and  down  the  room ;  and  always  on  the 
side  where  the  windows  were,  but,  unlike  his 
companion,  every  gesture  denoted  impatience. 
Now  he  rushed  up  and  down  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, then  he  stood  before  the  window,  some- 
times he  hummed  a  tune,  but  all  in  vain,  it 
ended  always  in  a  yawn  ;  and  some  such  re- 
mark as,  *  Such  a  Sunday's  afternoon  as  this, 
in  this  abominable  palace,  is  really  more  than 
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ne  can  bear,— it  is  the  very  extreme  of 


ennui.' 


"  The  Kammerherr  smiled,  and  said, 4  Yes, 
truly,  I  liave  been  better  amused  in  my  life.' 

'"If  I  had  your  temperament,'  said  Herr 
von  Fernow,  impatiently,  and  rattling  his 
sword  against  the  floor  ;  '  if  I  only  had  your 
temperament  on  such  a  day  as  this,  I  really 
do  not  know  what  I  would  not  give  for  it.' 

14  *  You  must  accustom  yourself,'  said  the 
Kammerherr,  *  to  conquer  that  feeling  of 
ennui.  You  are  now  at  Court,  and  if  you 
wish  to  make  any  way  on  these  slippery 
boards,  you  must  never  for  a  moment  let  it 
be  seen  that  you  are  tired.  For  instance, 
were  you  to  be  kept  four  weeks  on  duty  as 
to-day — an  occupation  which,  truly,  is  not 
without  some  tedium,  you — ' 

" '  I  would  lenrn  to  kill  ennui,  would  I  ? 
You  have  either  learnt  to  do  so,  or  you  are  a 
perfect  actor ;  for  you,  for  this  last  hour,  have 
been  pacing  the  room  with  the  utmost  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction — the  very  thing  which 
is  driving  me  half  mad.  Is  it  possible  to  im- 
agine any  thing  more  tiresome  than  being 
shut  up  in  this  dull  old  palace  the  whole  day  ? 
In  the  court-yard  there  is  not  even  a  cat  to 
be  seen,  far  less  a  human  being.  Tell  me, 
how  do  you  contrive  to  make  the  time  pass  ? ' 

144 1  think  over  various  things,'  said  the 
Kammerherr,  4  and  form  plans  which  may 
help  me  in  the  future,  and  on  the  time  goes.' 

44  4  Yes  !  yes ! '  said  the  other,  4  you  are  a 
long-headed  fellow,  and  will  come  to  some- 
thing. Just  promise  me,  like  a  good  fellow, 
that  when  you  are  prime  minister,  you  will 
remember  me;  and  contrive  that  some  little 
bit  of  an  order  comes  my  way.  Unless  some 
friend  troubles  himself  about  me,  I  shall 
never  get  any  thing.    I  have  no  luck.' 

44  The  Kammerherr  laughed,  and  polished 
a  cross  he  wore  on  his  sleeve.  4  To  have  no 
luck,'  he  said, 4  is  a  much  misused  fashion  of 
speech.' 

44  4  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  any 
luck  ?  I,  a  Fernow,  whose  father,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  was  first  minister,  and  all-power- 
ful at  this  court  ? ' 

44  4  Yes,  you,  Fernow,'  said  the  other,  nod- 
ding ;  4  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  young,  agreeable ; '  find,  he  added, 
laughing — 4  without  paying  you  any  compli- 
ment, by  no  means  ugly ;  an  admirable  offi- 
cer; a — ' 

44  4  All  that,  if  you  please ! '  cried  the  other ; 
4  but  add,  that  I  have  served  a  whole  eternity, 
and  every  one  gets  promoted  except  me.  I 
don't  thank  you  for  such  luck.'" 

The  Kammerherr,  who  evidently  has  had 
his  own  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
gives  his  friend  a  lecture  on  moderation  ;  and 
assures  him,  that  ill-luck,  only  means  stupidity, 


OF  FORTUNE. 

and  that 44  The  Moment  of  Fortune  "  is  for 
ever  occuring,  and  woe  betide  him  who  can- 
not make  the  best  of  opportunity. 

\  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  Kammer- 
herr's  oration,  less  pithily  put ;  and  he  and 
his  companion  are  much  relieved,  when  a 
good-natured  old  servant  opened  the  door, 
and  taking  compassion  on  the  young  men, 
said,  that  his  highness  the  regent  had  gone 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  park,  and  they  can  both 
go  into  the  dining-room,  where  seeing  the 
servants  arrange  the  tables  will  be  some 
amusement,  and  where  the  windows  look  out 
upon  the  street- 
Mr.  Hackliinder's  picture  of  court  life  and 
its  gilded  slavery  is  not  a  tempting  one,  or 
ono  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  laboring  man, 
who,  after  a  day's  toil,  enjoys  the  sweets  of 
repose.  In  those  little  courts  in  Germany  a 
thousand  remnants  of  the  old  regime  remain, 
and  etiquette  exerts  a  sovereign  sway.  The 
constitution  of  society  is  very  different  from 
our  own.  Here,  comparatively  few  of  Her 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  whose  birth  and 

|  position  entitle  them  to  do  so,  think  of  pre- 

:  sen  ting  themselves  at  her  drawing-room. 

j  There,  no  one  absents  himself,  who  is  per- 
mitted to  appear  ;  it  is  a  certificate  of  birth 
and  gentility  never  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  to 

I  be  Ilof-fahig  is  eagerly  coveted  by  those  be- 
yond the  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  smaller 
the  court,  the  more  rigid  the  etiquette,  and 
the  more  eagerly  are  its  favors  sought  after. 
No  doubt  each  day  lessens  these  distinctions, 
in  so  much  as  it  is  the  special  tendency  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  rub  off  nationalities; 
the  wild  scream  of  the  railway  whistle  is  tha 
funeral  knell  to  many  a  lingering  remnant  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  and  its  harsh  sound  inau- 
gurates a  new  order  of  things. 

The  reigning  duke  of  the  principality  where 
our  story  lies,  had  died  shortly  before  the 
tale  commences;  and  his  uncle  is  Regent 
until  such  time  as  the  expected  birth  of  a 
prince  or  princess  shall  decide  the  succession 
as  a  female  cannot  inherit  the  throne.  Mean- 
while, the  Court  is  divided  into  two  parties, 
as  fierce  as  the  Guclphs  and  the  Ghibelines  oi 
old,  one  for  the  Regent,  the  other  for  the 
widowed  Duchess,  or  rather  for  her  sister  the 
Princess  Elise,  who  governa  the  Duchess,  and 
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indeed  rules  every  one  who  comes  near  her ; 
and  who  earnestly  desires  to  have  a  nephew, 
through  whom,  and  her  sister,  she  may 
govern  the  whole  country.  We  must  give  a 
sketch  of  this  fair  lady  in  Xhe  author's  words. 

"  The  Princess  Elise  was  a  person  of  a 
peculiar  appearance.  Neither  princesses  nor 
other  noble  ladies  can  conceal  their  age — the 
indiscreet  little  Gotha  Almanack  takes  care 
of  that ;  by  it  we  find  that  the  Princess  Elise 
was  at  this  time  twenty-six  years  old.  She 
was  very  small,  with  a  faultless  little  figure, 
and  her  head  placed  most  charmingly  on  her 
shoulders.  A  quantity  of  fair  hair  surrounded 
a  face  which  at  first  both  attracted  and  re- 
pelled the  beholder.  The  Princess  was  no 
beauty;  she  had  not  even  regular  features, 
but  her  eyes  beamed  with  intellect,  and 
below  her  little  almost  cocked  nose,  there 
was  a  mouth  formed  for  laughter,  and  which, 
when  it  laughed,  disclosed  lovely  little  white 
teeth. 

"  The  more  one  was  accustomed  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess,  the  more  its 
charm  increased ;  both  from  its  sweet  pro- 
portions, and  still  more  from  the  intellect, 
and  the  spirit  of  mischief  which  beamed  from 
her  dark  blue  eyes.  This  spirit  of  mischief, 
or  rather  roguery,  indicated  the  disposition  of 
the  fair  lady.  Besides  this,  she  limped  a 
little,  and  it  was  exactly  this  misfortune  which 
gave  to  her  whole  appearance  an  inexpressible 
pliancy  and  grace;  for  she  had  learned  to 
move  her  slight  figure,  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
herself,  from  side  to  side,  or  as  to  conceal  the 
fault;  so  that  her  graceful  movemerits,  her 
brilliant  conversation,  and  her  beaming  eyes, 
made  her  altogether  a  very  dazzling  creature. 

"  The  older  gentlemen  of  the  Court  whis- 

fiered  together,  that  the  Princess  was  a  most 
ively,  charming,  and  captivating  little  sprite, 
with  a  perfect  passion  for  political  intrigue, 
and  whose  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  to 
turn  every  thing  upside  down ;  the  younger 
men,  who  had,  perhaps,  looked  too  long  at 
her  blue  eyes,  or  lent  too  eager  an  ear  to  her 
subtle  tongue,  asserted  that  she  was  rather 
like  a  mischievous  little  Cupid,  who  shot  his 
arrows  in  every  direction  from  mere  wanton 
cruelty,  and  then  laughed  at  the  wounds  he 
made. 

"  Above  all  she  was  without  affectation ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  defect  in  her  foot,  none  of 
the  other  ladies  could  move  through  that 
spacious  room  with  the  same  grace  and  dig- 
nity that  she  did.  She  appeared  quite  in- 
different as  to  what  took  place  around  her, 
yet  no  trifle  escaped  her  observation;  she 
had  a  way  also  of  mingling  jest  and  earnest, 
which  made  those  who  did  not  know  her  well 
believe  that  she  had  no  turn  for  business 
matters.     Those,  however,  who  knew  the 
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Court,  were  well  aware  that  so  long  as  her 
brother-in-law,  the  late  Duke  lived,  the  Prin- 
cess Elise  was  the  real  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was,  therefore,  bitter  enough  to 
her,  when  the  uncle  of  the  late  duke,  accord- 
ing to  the  family  rule,  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  liis  hands,  ond  went  his  own 
straight  way  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  intrigues  of  the  princess.  She  was  far 
too  wise  not  to  place  herself  at  once  on  an 
apparent  good  footing  with  the  Regent,  while 
privately  she  left  no  stone  unturned  to  estab- 
lish a  large  and  devoted  party  of  adherents 
in  the  Court.  She  looked  forward  to  the 
expected  event  with  painful  anxiety.  The 
birth  of  a  nephew  would  restore  her  power ; 
a  little  patience,  and  she  would  be  again  mis- 
tress, all  the  more  easily  as  her  elder  sister, 
the  widowed  Duchess,  was  of  a  retiring  and 
very  pliant  disposition."  . 

None  of  the  courtiers  are  clever  enough  to 
perceive,  that  in  her  secret  soul  the  fair  prin- 
cess loves  the  straight-forward,  quiet  Regent, 
whom  she  thwarts  at  every  turn ;  and  he, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  not  insensible  to 
her  fairy  charm,  though  he  winces  under  her 
caprices.  She  is  piqued  by  his  seeming  in- 
difference ;  and  partly  in  earnest,  partly  from 
a  mere  caprice  and  love  of  mystery,  she  en- 
courages a  former  lover,  a  certain  Duke 
Alfred,  to  return  incognito.  But  after  hav- 
ing brought  him  back,  Bhe  does  not  choose 
to  see  him,  but  prefers  employing  her  parti- 
sans in  sending  him  messages,  and  leading 
him  a  dance.  Among  other  whims,  she 
wishes  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  and 
sent  to  her.  During  all  these  intrigues  Fer- 
now  has  taken  no  part,  but  simply  done  his 
duty  to  the  regent.  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  he  succeeds  in  life;  while  his 
clever  friend  has  the  pleasure  of  being  put 
under  arrest,  just  at  the  lucky  moment  when 
he  thinks  he  has  struck  a  nail  into  the  wheel 
of  fickle  Fortune.  We  cannot  give  many  ex- 
tracts, but  must  add  one  which  was  a  turning- 
point  in  Fernow's  career — a  "  moment  of  for- 
tune." 

Major  von  Fernow  has  been  at  a  Court 
party,  and  is  taking  a  twilight  walk  round  the 
palace. 

"  When  he  stepped  on  the  terrace  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  alone;  and  until  he  was 
close  to  the  parapet  he  did  not  perceive  ft 
young  man,  who  was  sitting  on  it,  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  chestnut-tree.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  meeting  some  one 
there,  so  he  leant  against  the  tree,  and  looked 
down  at  the  bushes  in  the  hollow,  which  lay 
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in  deep  shadow.  His  neighbor  seemed  occu- 
pied observing  the  moon ;  but  he  turned 
round  his  head,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  said, 

•  Good  evening.' 

*  The  major  returned  the  compliment,  and 
took  a  look  at  his  neighbor.  lie  was  a  re- 
spectably dressed  young  man,  with  a  hand- 
some, pleasant  face.  He  leant  against  the 
railing  which  surmounted  the  parapet,  and 
met  the  other's  inquiring  look  with  an  open 
expression,  and  the  remark, 4  It  is  a  fine  even- 
ing ;  perhaps  the  forerunner  of  spring.' 

M,Ves,  a  very  pleasant  evening,'  replied 
Fernow;  and  here  the  conversation  would 
have  ceased,  had  not  the  stranger  perceived 
that  the  major  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
away  his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out. 

" 4  Do  you  wish  a  light  P '  said  he,  offering 
a  little  match-case,  which  the  major  willingly 
accepted.  The  calm  evening  air  hardly  dis- 
turbed the  flame,  and  as  he  threw  the  match 
over  the  parapet  among  the  dark  trees,  they 
both  leant  over  and  looked  at  it. 

•44It  may  glimmer  harmlessly  there,'  said 
the  other ;  4  it  looks  like  a  fire-fly,  and  I  have 
the  greatest  liking  for  fire-flies.' 

"  This  remark  made  the  major  smile,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  pleasant-looking  young 
man,  who  was  fond  of  fire-fliea.  It  recahed 
to  his  mind  a  warm  evening  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  they  had  all  walked  out  in  the 

f arden  of  the  country  palace  of  Eschenburg. 
le  had  chanced  to  walk  beside  Fraulein  von 
Ilipperda,  and  they  had  both  at  the  same 
moment  noticed  a  fire-fly  in  the  grass,  and 
both  at  the  same  moment  stooped  to  pick  it 
up ;  so  that  somehow  Helen's  cool  perfumed 
curls  brushed  his  hot  cheek — a  dangerous 
moment  with  such  a  beauty,  and  such  he  has 
found  it,  and  had  been  her  slave  ever  since. 
But  often  as  he  had  gone  since  then  to  look 
for  fire-flies,  he  had  never  had  the  fair  maid 
of  honor  again  by  his  side. 

44  Whether  it  was  his  agreeable  appearance, 
his  love  for  fire-fliea,  or  his  civility  about  the 
light,  which  drew  Fernow  towards  his  com- 
panion, he  knew  not  ;  but  so  it  was.  He 
offered  him  a  cigar,  which  was  respectfully 
accepted,  and  presently  both  were  puffing 
away  very  sociably  together.  Fernow  felt 
much  inclined  to  talk  to  banish  unpleasant 
thoughts,  but  there  are  few  things  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  commence  conversation  with  a 
stranger  except  to  keep  it  up. 

44  4  So  you  take  an  interest  in  fire-flies ;  per- 
haps you  are  fond  of  all  insects,  and  are  what 
people  call  an  entomologist ?  ' 

44  4  Now,  Heaven  forbid,'  said  the  other, 

•  that  I  should  ever  think  of  sticking  an  inno- 
cent fly  on  the  point  of  a  pin  !  And  espe- 
cially a  fire-fly,  poor  thing,  for  when  it  is 
dead,  its  beauty  is  gone,  and  that  is  sad 
enough.' 


44  4  Yes,  sad  enough,'  repeated  Fernow; 
1  but  excuse  my  impertinence  ;  why  then  do 
you  care  for  fire-flies  ?  ' 

44  The  other  gave  a  melancholy  smile,  and 
was  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  he  said, 
4  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  you  would  laugh,  and 
it  is  but  a  common  story.' 

44  4  Nay ;  do  tell  me,  and  I  will  not  laugh, 
unless  indeed  your  story  really  is  a  laughable 
one,  and  then  you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  do.' 

44  4  Oh!  certainly  not.  Do  you  know  the 
Konigsgarten  ? ' 

44  4  Oh  yes;  perfectly.' 

44  4  But  you  were  never  there,  of  an  evening, 
when  it  is  beautifully  lighted  up,  and  when 
there  is  music ;  in  short,  at  an  Italian  night, 
as  it  is  called ;  that  is  no  amusement  for  a 
fashionable  gentleman.' 

44  4  1  am  not  a  fashionable  gentleman.' 

44  4  We  shall  let  that  pass,  if  you  please, 
sir.  Your  cigar  is  excellent.  We'll,  to  go  on, 
I  used  to  go  very  often  to  the  Konigsgarten ; 
I  had  an  interest  there.' 

44  4  Oh!  I  understand.' 

44  4  Of  course.  In  vouth  one  seeks  and 
finds.  Enough;  I  had' both  sought  and  found 
a  very  lovely,  young,  and  pleasant  maiden. 
It  happens  constantly ;  it  must  have  happened 
to  yourself,  and  I  tell  it  only  because  it  is 
connected  with  the  fire-flies.  So  we  met 
there,  as  people  generally  meet ;  not  wholly 
accidentally.  Because  she  danced  with  me 
more  willingly  than  with  another,  and  I  with 
her ;  nothing  more  than  that.  So  it  came  to 
pass,  one  evening,  we  left  our  respective 
families,  and  took  a  turn  in  the  garden.  All 
at  once  we  saw  a  fire-fly  glittering  between  us 
and  the  grass.  We  stooped  together  to  pick 
it  up,  and  her  cool  hair  and  my  burning  fact* 
came  in  contact.  It  was  the  first  time  we 
had  ever  been  so  near  each  other,  and  it  mad* 
an  indescribable  impression  upon  me.  AAer 
that,  we  were  very  happy  for  a  long  time. 
You  see,'  he  added,  after  a  long  pause,  to  his 
silent  companion,  4  that  is  the  whole  history 
of  the  fire-flies,  and  if  you  find  it  foolish  and 
laughable,  after  all,  1  cannot  blame  you.' 

44  The  gentle  reader  can  easily  believe  that 
Fernow  found  nothing  laughable  in  the  story; 
on  the  contrary,  his  curiosity  and  interest 
were  highly  excited  for  one  whose  history 
was  so  similar  to  his  own  ;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  pursue  the  delicate  topic.  4 1  can  un- 
derstand well,'  he  said, 4  why  the  sight  of  thos* 
little  floating  sparks  of  light  gives  you  such  a 
feeling  of  delight.' 

44  4  Yes  ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  once,'  said 
the  other,  in  a  low  voice.  4  It  was — but  now 
— ;  but  that,  indeed,  cannot  interest  you.' 

44  4  Considering  that  we  are  perfect  strang- 
ers, we  have  come  upon  a  curious  topic'  said 
Herr  von  Fernow ;  4  but,  believe  me,'  ha 
added,  in  a  kind  and  earnest  tone, 4  it  is  not 
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mere  impertinent  curiosty  which  makes  me 
wish  to  know  your  circumstances.' 

"In  fact,  the  whole  deportment  of  the 
young  man  evinced  so  much  propriety  and 
self-respect,  that  Femow  felt  exceedingly  at- 
tracted to  him,  and  went  on  to  say, '  Indeed, 
my  sympathy  is  the  more  excited  that  my 
own  affections  became  engaged  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances.' 

"  *  But  with  you  the  result  has  been  very 
different,  I  can  believe.  You  sir,  belong  tb 
the  favorites  of  fortune,  the  chosen  ones  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  would  cross  your  love. 
Before  rank  and  riches,  all  difficulties  disap- 
pear ;  and  if  you  have  not  yet  attained  the 
summit  of  your  wishes,  they  "will  not  be  long 
delayed.' 

M '  Heaven  send  the  prophecy  be  true,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  prophet,'  murmured 
Femow,  so  low,  that  the  other  did  not  hear 
him,  but  went  on. 

"  '  That  is  your  happy  fate ;  while  I  have 
had  to  struggle  against  adverse  circumstances, 
and  at  last,  when  they  were  partly  overcome, 
other  and  more  painful  hinderances  arose,  and 
kept  me  down.  Hitherto  it  never  entered 
into  my  head  to  envy  others  their  rank  or 
riches ;  but  now,  I  see  how  much  more  easily 
by  their  help  we  poor  mortals  attain  to  what 
we  call  happiness  and  bliss.'  He  sighed  bit- 
terly, and  his  manner  expressed  even  deeper 
feeling  than  his  words. 

"  It  was  late ;  the  moon  was  sinking  be- 
hind the  fir-trees,  when  all  at  once,  from  the 
thicket  below,  a  nightingale  began  timidly  to 
pour  forth  her  love-son;?.  First  a  few  sweet 
low  notes,  and  then,  as  if  she  felt  that  tree, 
and  grass,  and  brook,  and  blossom,  were 
listening  in  solemn  silence  to  her  minstrelsy, 
her  song  rose  more  and  more  rapturously, 
till  it  ended  in  a  very  jubilee  of  joy  and  wail- 
ing. Her  •  song  without  words  ' — and  yet 
more  easily  to  be  understood  than  any  other 
song  that  ever  was  sung— of  love's  sorrows 
and  joys,  love's  bitterness  and  bliss.  He  who 
listened  to  such  a  song  in  a  quiet  night,  must 
perforce  pour  out  his  feelings,  to  the  stars, '  to 
the  listening  woods,'  or  to  the  nearest  human 


"  Femow  turned  to  his  neighbor  involunta- 
rily, and  said — 

14 '  You  are  as  much  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  rank  and  riches  can  purchase  happiness, 
as  in  imagining  that  my  love  has  prospered, 
because  I  possess  somewhat  of  both.  It  may 
be  some  sort  of  consolation  to  you  to  hear 
that  I  too  have  suffered  ;  the  lady  I  have 
loved  for  long,  I  dare  not  now  approach  j  she 
is  betrothed  to  another.' " 

Here  we  must  leave  the  two  young  men 
and  the  nightingale.  We  have  no  space  for 
the  young  citizen's  interesting  little  story ; 


suffice  it  tc  say  he  was  the  photographer  who 
had  taken  Duke  Alfred's  picture.  The  pos- 
session of  this  secret  is  the  first  step  forward 
in  Femow's  career  of  fortune.  It  is  to  him 
as  the  piece  of  lead  which  the  wise  Saad  gave 
to  Cogia  Hassan,  in  the  Arabian  tale.  It 
places  his  foot  at  once  on  the  slippery  ladder 
of  Court  favor.  The  Regent,  however,  to 
whom  he  at  once  imparts  the  secret,  though 
very  grateful  to  him,  suffers  dreadfully  from 
jealousy,  and  becomes  very  much  aware  how 
much  he  is  enthralled  by  the  wicked  little 
charmer.  He  seeks  an  interview  with  her : 
the  Princess  wished  nothing  so  much,  and  is 
delighted  to  receive  him.  A  long  witty  scene 
follows.  Princess  Elise  is  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  feminine  coquetry  and  intrigue,  and 
delights  in  teasing  and  evading.  She  finally 
tells  him  she  has  a  picture  of  a  friend,  which 
she  prizes  more  than  any  thing  else ;  and 
directs  him  to  a  cabinet,  where  he  will  find, 
as  he  expects,  the  hated  photograph  of  Duke 
Alfred :  he  opens  the  case,  and  finds—"  his 
own  portrait."  The  incident  reminds  one  of 
the  charming  story  in  the  Spectator,  where  a 
fair  lady  encourages  a  bashful  lover  in  a  simi- 
lar way,- — and  finally  gives  him  a  box,  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  miniature  of  her  lover, 
on  the  lid  of  which,  instead  of  the  picture  of 
his  rival,  he  sees  a  little  mirror  with  his  own 
features  reflected  on  it.  There  is  to  us  some- 
thing very  naive,  in  any  lover  having  been 
so  simple  as  to  send  the  lady  whom  he  wished 
to  please  a  photograph  of  himself!  It  is  an 
art  which,  to  our  poor  thinking,  has  been  in- 
vented chiefly  to  teach  us  humility.  We  re- 
member— and  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
had  similar  experiences— when  unfavorably 
placed  at  a  long  dinner  party,  having  endeav- 
ored to  beguile  the  time  by  gazing  at  our 
features  reflected  on  the  round  cover  of  the 
opposite  silver  dish,  what  an  unfavorable 
effect  it  had  on  the  spirits,  and  photographs 
have  always  appeared  to  us  in  much  the  same 
light. 

To  go  on,  however,  with  our  story.  The 
time  draws  nigh  when  the  fate  of  this  great 
small  kingdom  is  to  be  decided.  Not  a  word 
transpires  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
great  personages,  and  party  spirit  rages  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  At  last  the  decisive  day 
arrives,  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies,  and  the 
whole  court  circle,  assemble  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  palace,  to  await  the  appointed  signal 

guns  which  are  to  announce  the  world  is 
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blessed  by  tbe  birth  of  a  prince  or  a  princess. 
The  excitement  of  both  parties  is  at  its 
height. 

"  Most  curious  irroiips  were  formed  in  that 
large  saloon.    Old  Excellencies  remembered 

Cerfectly  the  day  when  the  late  Duke,  of 
lessed  memory,  first  saw  the  light.  It  was 
a  Sunday  morning,  it  rained  without  ceasing, 
and  at  the  royal  salute  the  guns  would  not  go 
off;  and  the  nurse  of  the  princely  child  so 
entirely  lost  her  senses  as  to  present  him  to 
his  most  serene  father  with  black  shoes  on, 
i.  e.,  she,  the  nurse,  had  black  shoes  on.  As 
to  the  little  prince,  his  charming  little  ducal 
feet  were  enveloped  in  gold  embroidered 
swaddling-clothes. 

"  '  Ah,  these  swaddling-clothes ! '  sighed  an 
ancient  lady  in  waiting, '  I  remember  well  that 
my  dear  departed  mother  embroidered  one  of 
them.' 

"  *  Oh,  that  is  hardly  possible,'  whispered  an 
old  Excellency ;  though  he  knew  that  the  lady 
must  have  been  old  enough  herself  at  the 
time  to  have  lent  the  aid  of  her  needle. 

44  Similar  talk  went  on  in  different  corners. 
But  whatever  the  maids  of  honor  or  young 
court  ladies  may  have  whispered  about  to- 
gether, if  any  one  approached  they  were 
always  talking  about  the  weather,  or  the  the- 
atre, or  some  such  indifferent  matter. 

44  A  keen  eye  might  observe,  besides  jhese 
smaller  groups,  two  decided  parties  in  the 
room — that  of  the  Regent  and  of  the  Princess. 
A  weighty  moment  was  impending  for  these 
two  parties;  fate  trembled  in  the  balance,  and 
a  short  time  must  decide  who  is  to  rise  and 
who  to  fall.  The  old  ladies  of  the  court  who 
had  experience  in  such  matters,  were  perfectly 
certain  that  it  would  be  a  princess  :  4  Yes,  a 
daughter ; '  4  Oh,  most  certainly  a  princess,' 
were  words  to  be  heard  at  each  corner  of  the 
saloon  in  low  and  emphatic  accents  ;  and  each 
word  was  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elise's  adherents.  In  that  case  they  had 
nothing  to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  lose ;  in 
that  case  the  regency  would  be  over,  and  the 
regent  all-powerful.  That  his  Royal  High- 
ness would  immediately  give  Princess  Elise 
his  friendly  advice  to  retire  to  Eschenburg 
with  her  sister,  no  one  doubted  ;  indeed,  even 
among  the  Princesses'  party,  such  a  possibility 
was  hinted  at  in  an  under  tone. 

44  To  a  disinterested  observer,  the  deport- 
ment of  the  rival  parties  was  amusing.  In 
one  there  was  all  the  triumph  of  approaching 
victory,  expressed  by  half-suppressed  laughter 
and  expressive  gestures.  The  other  party 
did  not  laugh,  they  only  smiled,  and  even  the 
smile  was  forced  and  unnatural ;  and  when  a 
step  was  heard  without,  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  door.  Some  poor  spirited  individu- 
als of  the  party  of  her  Serene  Highness  made 
an  attempt  to  slip  into  the  other  camp,  just 
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for  the  sake  of  a  little  harmless  conversation ! 
Such  poor  creatures  were  soon  given  to  under- 
stand, by  the  half-shut  eyes  and  scornful 
smiles  of  some  old  Excellency,  or  the  rattling 
fan  of  some  irate  Court  lady,  that  their  alle- 
giance was  4  too  late,'  and  were  obliged  to 
take  it  home,  when  they  overheard  one  gen- 
tleman say  to  another,  with  affected  careless- 
ness, 4  Ah  !  e'est  trop  fort ! ! '  or  some  such  ex- 
pression." 

Fernow  and  Wenden  have  meantime  re- 
tired to  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  employ 
the  time  in  discussing  what  has  passed  since 
the  tale  began.  Wenden's  success  has  been 
very*  moderate ;  he  has  been  snubbed  even  by 
a  little  bonnet-maker.  Fernow,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  on  the  high-road  to  fortune ;  he  has 
been  promoted,  decorated,  and,  above  all,  he 
has  triumphed  over  his  rival,  Baron  Rigoll. 
and  has  good  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Fraulein  von  Ripperda.  So  much  for  hon- 
est dealing.  We  give  only  their  concluding 
remarks. 

"  4 1  fear,'  said  Herr  ron  Fernow, 1  the  mo- 
ment when  Raron  Rigoll  began  these  intrigues 
was  no  lucky  moment  for  him.' 

44  *  Perhaps,  moreover,'  said  Wenden,  look- 
ing sharply  at  his  friend, 4  it  was  for  another 
the  very  moment  of  Fortune.' 

44  4  So  goes  it  in  the  world,'  said  Fernow, 
turning  and  looking  at  the  eager  crowd : 
4  Fortune's  scales  quiver  in  the  balance  j  if 
one  goes  down,  up  goes  the  other.' 

" 4  Heaven  send  we  may  be  in  the  latter,' 
said  the  Kammerherr — .  At  the  moment 
there  was  a  distant  sound,  like  the  hissing  of 
a  rocket ;  again,  and  again,  more  distinct  each 
time,  and  then  the  distant  report  of  a  cannon. 
Had  fire  come  down  from  heaven,  or  had 
burning  sulphur  or  flaming  tar  been  poured 
in  among  them ;  or  had  tne  roof  of  the  sa- 
loon fallen  in,  the  agitation  of  the  assembled 
courtiers  could  not  have  been  greater.  Strong 
young  maids  of  honor  turned  white  and  red 
alternately;  and  elderly  court  ladies  would 
have  done  the  same  perhaps,  hnd  not  the 
rouge  they  wore  been  rather  a  hindrance. 
Strong-minded  women  smiled,  superior  to  the 
moment ;  while  weaker  natures  sought  sup- 
port from  the  nearest  table  or  chair. 

44  Boom  ! — boom  !— boom  ! — from  afar. 

"From  the  first  report  all  conversation 
ceased — one  could  almost  have  heard  a  pin 
fall ;  and  if  any  luckless  lady  rustled  her  rich 
silk  dress,  every  eye  looked  reproachfully  at 
her.  Blase,  kammerherrs,  who  had  survived 
all  emotions,  and  could  even  bear  a  royal 
frown  with  stoicism,  even  these  iron  natures 
were  moved.  Grey-haired  old  generals,  to 
whom  a  shower  of  bullets  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, felt  their  nerves  unstrung. 

44  Boom  ! — boom  ! — boom  ! 
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44  Boom ! — boom ! — boom  ! 

44  Sixteen  reports.  The  twenty-fifth  was  the 
decisive.  Should  it  be  succeeded  by  silence, 
the  party  of  the  Regent  were  secure ;  that  of 
the  Princess  annihilated  —  finished.  That 
pause  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty- 
sixth,  how  could  anyone  bear  it  without  faint- 
ing? 

44  One  could  almost  hear  the  hearts  beating 
under  uniforms  and  silken  dresses.  People 
stood  in  breathless  groups,  with  eyes  wide 
open,  and  changing  color,  and  lips  that  vainly 
tried  to  smile.  Many  an  Excellency  wiped 
his  brows,  and  many  a  lady  wished  her  dress 
bad  not  been  such  a  very  tight  fit. 

44  Boom ! — boom ! — boom  — boom ! — boom ! 
— boom ! 

"The  twenty-fifth,  the  suspense  was  quite 
maddening.  People  were  threatened  with 
fainting  fits  and  convulsions.  A  moment 
more,  and  the  die  is  cast. 

44  Boom !  The  twenty-sixth !  A  prince  !— 
the  throne  has  an  heir ! 

44  It  might  have  been  a  mistake.  The 
commandant  might  have  miscounted  ?  No ! 
no!  cried  the  Princess's  friends;  he  has  not 
miscounted  j  hark !  the  joyful  sound  con- 
tinues. 

44  Boom  ! — boom ! — boom  ! 

44  Who  can  count  now  ?  Neither  they  who 
rejoiced,  nor  they  who  mourned.  All  was 
lost  in  a  general  buzz  of  conversation  and  con- 

Ktulation.  The  Regent's  adherents  put  the 
t  face  on  the  matter  they  could ;  the  re- 
gency was  the  regency  still,  the  Princess  Elise 
and  the  widowed  mother  would  have  eighteen 
years  to  wait,  before  the  young  man's  major- 
ity would  place  full  power  in  their  hands. 
What  might  not  happen  before  then.    .    .  . 

44  Hours  however  passed  on,  and  conversa- 
tion, at  first  so  lively,  began  to  fail,  and  finally 
subsided  into  whispers,  accompanied  by  shak- 
ing of  the  head  and  shrugging  of  the  shoul- 
ders. What  can  delay  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  recent  event?  Conjectures  were 
of  no  use  ;  hour  succeeded  hour,  the  suspense 
became  utterly  unbearable,  when  at  last  the 
folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Re- 
gent was  seen  approaching  up  a  long  corridor ; 
beside  him  walked  the  Princess  Elise,  behind 
them  the  ministers  of  state  and  ladies  in  wait- 
ing. The  llegsnt  looked  grave  and  sad, 
which  would  have  delighted  the  Princess's 
friends,  had  not  6he  also  looked  grave  and 
distressed;  nay,  there  were  even  traces  of 
tears  in  her  august  eyes !  At  the  end  of  the 
room  there  was  a  rtu'sed  chair  of  state,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crimson  canopy. 

"To  this  the  Regent  led  the  Princess,  and 
as  he  placed  her  on  the  chair  of  state,  a  low 
murmur  of  surprise  might  be  heard.  He 
stood  himself  on  the  highest  step,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  golden  chair,  he 
in  a  clear,  firm  voice  ?  4  The  moment  so 


I  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  here  assembled, 
i  and  by  the  whole  land,  has  at  last  arrived. 
;  Unfortunately  it  has  been  no  auspicious  mo- 
:  ment.    Heaven,  from  whence  our  joys  and 
|  sorrows  come,  has  in  this  case  sent  both  to- 
j  gether.    Our  illustrious  niece,  the  widowed 
■  Duchess,  enjoyed  but  for  a  few  moments  the 
happiness  of  clasping  in  her  arms  her  son, 
the  heir  to  this  throne.    God  granted  to  the 
Prince  but  a  brief  space  of  existence,  the 
hour  of  his  birth  was  also  the  hour  of  hn; 
death.' 

44  The  Princess  hid  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  there  was  profound  silence  in  the  room, 
as  His  Highness  after  a  pause  proceeded  : — 

44  4  In  consequence  of  this  sad  event,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  this  country,  and 
the  statutes  of  our  house,  the  throne  is  de- 
clared vacant ;  and  the  ducal  crown  descends, 
according  to  the  same  decrees,  on  the  nearest 
male  relation  of  the  departed  Duke,  conse- 
quently upon  me.  Neither  to  you,  the  trusty 
adherents  of  this  house,  nor  to  the  other  sub- 
jects of  this  land,  am  I  a  stranger  or  unknown. 
My  line  of  conduct  will  remain  the  same  that 
it  has  hitherto  been.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
to  you  a  gracious  and  iust  master ;  and,  as 
reigning  Duke,  I  shall  hope  to  receive  from 
you  the  same  fidelity,  and  truth,  and  love, 
which  I  have  experienced  as  Regent.' 

14  Jt  is  impossible  to  express  the  excitement 
with  which  these  words  were  received;  the 
more  so  that  such  august  presence  forbade  the 
loud  expression  of  feeling.  How  many  hopes 
were  at  once  dashed  to  the  ground,  how  many 
hearts  bounded  with  joy!    A  deep  silence 

(>revailed,  more  expressive  than  words ;  and 
lere  and  there  friend  grasped  friend  quietly 
by  the  hand.  The  Duke  meanwhile  was 
speaking  to  the  Princess,  whose  hand  he 
slowly  raised  and  kissed.  Then  turning  to 
the  still  expectant  crowd,  he  said :  4  In  this 
most  solemn  moment  of  my  life,  when  Heaven 
has  given  me  so  much,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
imparting  to  you,  my  loving  subjects  a  still 
greater  gift  and  happiness  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  me.  Our  noble  niece,*  the  Princess 
Elise,  has  condescended  to  grant  me  her 
hand  ;  and  holding  this  dear  hand  in  mine,  I 
present  the  Princess  to  you  as  my  betrothed 
bride,  and  feel  as  sure  a  reliance  on  your  truth 
and  loyalty  towards  my  future  wife  as  I  do 
myself''"  ' 

*  The  word  niece  is  frequently  used  in  Ger- 
many to  denote  the  relationship  of  cousin,  where 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  age;  and  aunt 
or  uncle  is  thought  a  more  respectful  term  than 
cousin ;  but  marriages  aro  permitted  between  uncle 
and  niece  both  among  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
though  among  the  latter  wo  belicvo  only  by  such 
great  personages  as  can  avail  themselves  of  ecclesi- 
astical dispensation.  In  some  parts  of  Protestant 
Germany  such  marriages  are  legal,  and  do  take 
place,  though  the  Lutheran  Church  protests  againtt  « 
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SUMMER  SHOWER.  —  THE  WIFE  OF  LUMLEY  MOORE. 


From  The  North  American. 
GLORY  TO  GOD! 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  toward  men." 

Glory  to  God ! 
In  Him  alone  wo  make  our  boost, 
And,  face  to  face,  from  coast  to  coast 
Wc  lift  the  watchword  of  his  host- 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ! 

Glory  to  God ! 

Glory  to  God ! 
Let  highest  heaven  exalt  His  name, 
Let  farthest  worlds  increaso  His  fame, 
Each  morning  star  relume  its  flame, 
Each  Son  of  God  anew  proclaim — 

Glory  to  God  ! 

Glory  to  God  1 
Let  all  the  earth  His  power  confess, 
His  wisdom  laud,  His  goodness  bless  ; 
Good-will  and  peace  succeed  distress, 
Christ  comes— the  Lord  ou 

Glory  to  God ! 

Glory  to  God  ! 
Be  not  afraid  your  hearts  to  raise,- 
Be  not  ashamed  to  sing  His  praise ; 
Let  Nature  veil  her  borrow'd  blazo, 
And  Sc  ience  shout  in  all  her  ways — 

Glory  to  God  ! 

Glory  to  God ! 
At  first  Ho  bade  our  pride  retire, 
Then  calm'd  the  deep  to  our  dosire, 
With  His  own  hand  safe  laid  the  wire, 
And  gavo  each  wave  a  tongue  of  fire. 

Glory  to  God  ! 

Glory  to  God ! 
Lo  !  now*  the  Sea-Apostle  stands, 
Redooin'd,  inspired,  with  trembling 
Blessing  the  fair  united  lands, 
And  chanting  to  the  crowded 

Glory  to  God  ! 

Glory  to  God ! 
Our  fathers  fear'd  the  foreign  scene, 
And  wish'd  a  sea  of  fire  between  ; 
Love  sends  ono  spark,  with  smiling  mien, 
And  lo !  both  worlds  are  all  serene. 

Glory  to  God  ! 

Glory  to  God ! 
Our  flag  foreshows  the  morning  light : 
Its  stars,  indeed,  are  of  the  night, 
But  long,  and  broad,  and  red,  and  bright, 
Its  sunl)cams  break  upon  our  sight— 

Glory  to  God ! 

Glory  to  God  • 
The  whirlwind  folds  its  wing  at  last, 
The  earthquake  slumbers  with  the  past, 
The  thunder-fire  no  more  shall  blast, 
O  !  still,  small  voice  1 — we  bow  iuiiaste  : 

Glory  to  God  ! 
Tuesday,  August  17,  1858. 

THE  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

li  V  ALUKRT  LAIOHTOX. 

A  white  haze  glimmered  on  the  hills, 

The  vales  were  parched  and  dry, 
And  glaringly  the  Itcaming  sun 

Coursed  in  the  summer  sky. 


The  cattle  in  the  distant  woods, 
Sought  shelter  from  its  beams  ; 

Or,  motionless  and  patient,  stood 
Knee-deep  amid  the  streams. 

The  house-dog  lay,  with  panting  breath, 
Close  where  the  elm  tree  grew  ; 

The  blue-bird  and  the  oriole 
To  shady  coverts  flew. 

Day  after  day,  the  thirstv  eartfc 
Looked  up  to  heaven  tor  rain  ; 

The  gardens  held  their  flower-cups, 
The  fields  their  lips  of  grain. 

With  doubting  hoarts,  men,  murmuring 
"  Our  toils  nave  been  in  vain, 

Wo  sowed  in  spring,  but  shall  not  reap 
When  autumn  comes  again." 

But  while  they  spoke — within  the  west, 

At  sunset's  glowing  hour, 
God's  voice  proclaimed,  in  thunder  tow 

Tho  coming  of  the  shower. 

The  deep'ning  shadows  slowly  crept 
O'er  mountain  and  o'er  plain, 

Until  in  cool  and  copious  floods 
Came  down  the  blessed  rain. 

All  nature  smiled ;  and  when  at  last 
The  cloudy  wings  were  furled, 

Tho  evening  star  shone  regally 
Above  a  thankful  world. 

O  love  of  heaven  I    O  fear  of  man  ! 

O  faith  so  cold  and  dim  ! 
When  shall  we  own  tho  ways  of  God, 

And  learn  to  trust  in  Him. 


THE  WIFE  OF  LUMLEY  MO  ORB. 

BT  ALICH  CART. 

Hatb  yon  not  seen  her  many  a  day, 

Leaning  out  of  her  door, 
List'ning  and  looking  far  away — 

The  wife  of  Lumley  Moore  ? 

The  leaves  of  tho  roof-tree,  thick  and  dim, 
Tremhling  through  and  through, 

And  little  birds  with  nocks  stretched  slim. 
As  if  they  listened  too  ? 

Have  you  not  seen  tho  air  a-hushf 

And  tender  with  her  praise, 
And  the  squirrel  hid  in  his  hazel-bosh, 

Ashamed  of  his  clumsy  ways  ? 

Her  timid  glances  all  alert, 

As  if  her  peace  was  gone, 
And  her  step  as  light  as  she  feared  to  hurt 

The  grass  she  trod  upon  ? 

Havo  you  not  heard  her  piteous  sighs 

That  reached  to  other  years, 
And  seen  tho  light  of  her  sweet,  sweet  oyos 

Going  out  in  tears  1 

Poor  lady  !  when  at  midnight  dark 
The  death-watch  beats  his  drum, 

She  turns  no  more  in  her  bod,  to  hark 
For  feet  that  do  not  come. 

The  brier  its  thorny  arms  all  wido 

Has  thrown  across  her  door, 
And  the  lizard  slips  where  lived  and  died 

Tb.„if.  of  LmoU*  Moore. 
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FREE  LOVERS       IN  NEW  YORK. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
"FREE  LOVERS "  IN  NEW  YORK. 

hi  most  cases  it  is  right  to  let  evil  of  a 
tain  kind  alone.  Blasphemy  and  obscenity 
are  rot  cured  by  being  talked  about;  and 
simply  to  review  the  literature  of  Holywell- 
slreet  does  no  good.  But  this  is  because  it  is 
at  our  own  doors ;  and  moreover,  it  illustrates 
nothing-  Here,  in  England,  people  are  not 
filthy  and  profligate  upon  principle ;  and  no 
one  since  Shelley  openly  rejects,  and  preaches 
the  rejection  of,  marriage  upon  philosophical 
and  moral,  if  not  religious  grounds.  But  in 
America  the  case  is  different.  We  may  talk 
c£  morals  beyond  the  Atlantic  much  as  we  do 
of  the  social  state  of  Pompeii  and  China. 
Distance  scarcely  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view ;  but  scene,  place,  people,  and  subject, 
are  fpreign  to  us.  We  speculate  on  the  dirt 
df  Walt  Whitman,  much  as  we  look  at  certain 
Greek  epigrams.  The  evil  does  not  come 
home  to  us — it  is  altogether  ab  extra.  Our 
justification  for  what  we  are  about  to  produce 
is  complete  if  we  simply  remark  that  the  Free 
Lovers'  Convention  was  held  in  New  York, 
and  not  in  England.  But  there  is  a  further 
reason  for  taking  the  matter  up.  We  have 
in  this  country  the  seeds  of  what  has  produced 
Dead  Sea  apples  elsewhere.  The  Free  Lov- 
ers' Convention  is  the  full  development  of 
spiritualism  and  the  Woman's  Rights  move- 
ment, and  both  these  crazes  have  found  en- 
trance among  ourselves.  We  certainly  do 
not  anticipate  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
will  go  the  American  length  in  this  sober, 
■lupid  country.  We  are  much  slower  in 
working  a  principle  to  its  logical  results  than 
other  men ;  and,  to  do  them  simple  justice, 
we  arc  not  going  to  charge  such  persons  as 
Mr.  Wilkinson  or  Mrs.  Crossland,  or  the  fair 
philosophers  of  the  Englishwoman's  Maga- 
zine, with  either  the  free  thought  or  the  yet 
freer  language  of  the  Free  Lovers.  Still  it  is 
well  that  thece  respectable,  and  we  believd 
high-minded,  people  should  know  what  comes 
of  the  religion  and  the  reforms  which  they  ad- 
vocate. They  are  strong-minded  enough  not 
to  be  hurt  by  the  exposure.  Shocked  we 
trust  they  will  be ;  but  they  want  shocking. 
In  cases  of  social  and  moral  paralysis,  a  good 
electric  battery  is  wanted  to  bring  the  system 
into  healthy  action.  Mr.  Lning  some  years 
ago  informed  the  world  of  the  existence  and 
practice  of  the  Prussian  sect  of  Muckers,  and 
his  exposure  did  good.    We  are  therefore 
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thankful  to  a  Liverpool  paper  for  transcribing 
the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Free  Lovers ;  for 
like  any  other  council  or  synod,  the  Frater- 
nity or.  Society  of  the  Free  Lovers'  Convention 
enunciates  its  articles  of  Faith — if  that  can  be 
called  a  creed  which  only  proposes  to  believe 
nothing.  The  confession  ranges  over  all 
things,  human  and  divine,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  expunging  both  humanity  and  di- 
vinity from  its  credenda  and  agenda.  But 
quotation  is  better  and  safer  in  this  case  than 
paraphrase,  and  we  accordingly  copy  a  few 
extracts  from  our  Liverpool  contemporary : — 

"  1.  The  authority  of  each  individual  soul  is 
absolute  and  final  in  deciding  all  questions  as 
to  what  is  true  or  false  in  principle,  or  right 
or  wrong  in  practice. 

"3.  That  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an  intercourse 
between  embodied  and  disembodied  human 
spirits  is  both  possible  and  actual ;  that  the 
conviction  of  this  actuality  ....  conduces  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  only  authority  consist- 
ent with  the  human  soul. 

"  6.  That  the  sacred  and  important  right  of 
woman  is  to  decide  for  herself  how  often,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  she  shall  assume 
the  responsibility  of  maternity. 

"  7.  That  nothing  is  true  or  right,  and 
nothing  is  false  or  wrong,  because  it  is  sanc- 
tioned or  condemned  by  the  Bible. 

"  9.  ....  all  laws  authorizing  and  sus- 
taining private  property  in  land  are 

as  unjust  as  would  be  any  laws  compelling 
men  and  women  to  pay  for  air. 

"  15.  That  the  time  and  devotion  spent  on 
religious  services  can  confer  no  benefit  on  an 
Infinite  and  Independent  Power,  and  can 
therefore  be  no  virtue." 

The  fifth  Resolution  caused  considerable 
debate.  Unless  we  mistake  its  genesis,  it  em- 
bodies the  language  of  Swedenborgianism, 
from  which  Spiritualism  has  been  derived.  It 
stands  thus  :— 

"  5.  That  the  only  true  and  natural  mar- 
riage is  an  exclusive  conjugal  love  between 
one  man  and  one  woman ;  and  that  the  only 
true  home  is  the  isolated  home  based  upon 
this  exclusive  love." 

Of  course  this  Resolution  means  nothing,  be- 
cause the  conj  ugal  love  defined  need  not  con- 
sist in  a  permanent  tie.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  understood  in  this  sense ;  for  Mrs. 
Branch,  of  New  York,  who  is  described  as 
44  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Free  Lovers,"  at 
once  detected  the  weak  point,  and  opened  her 
oration  by  declaring  that  "  to  her  mind  this 
Resolution  meant  nothing."   Still  she  was 
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"  FREE  LOVERS  "  IN  NEW  YORK. 


bound  not  to  let  the  equivocation  pass  ;  and 
as  she  was  "  one  who  dared  to  look  the  mar- 
riage question  in  the  face,  and  openly  to  de- 
nounce the  marriage  institution  as  the  sole 


of  woman's  degradation  and  misery,'*  deal  of  this  before.    Aristophanes,  in  certain 


she  Bpoke  out  and  did  look  the  question  in 
the  face : — 

"  To  the  marriage  ceremony  woman  is  in- 
debted for  her  wrongs,  for  her  aching  heart, 

her  chains,  her  slavery  You  speak  of 

woman's  right  to  labor,  her  right  to  teach, 
her  right  to  vote,  and  lastly,  though  not  least, 
her  right  to  get  married ;  but  do  you  say  any 
thing  about  her  right  to  love  when  she  will, 
where  she  will,  and  whom  she  will?  Your 
resolution  stipulates  that  she  is  to  have  an 
isolated  home,  with  an  exclusive  conjugal  love. 
This  is  very  pretty  in  sentiment  ....  but  it 

will  not  do  for  practical  life  Just  as 

woman  is  free  in  her  thoughts,  her  affections, 
making  her  home  wherever  she  chooses,  just 

so  will  her  children  be  brave  It  is  the 

binding  marriage  ceremony  that  keeps  woman 
degraded  in  mental  and  moral  slavery.  She 
muct  demand  her  freedom  ....  her  right 
to  bear  children  when  she  will,  and  to  whom 
she  will  I  believe  in  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  the  affections,  and  that  it  is  woman's 
privilege — ay,  her  right — to  accept  or  refuse 

any  love  that  comes  to  her  I  wish  the 

resolution  to  be  put  in  a  more  definite  form, 
stating  what  conjugal  love  is,  and  to  how  few 
or  how  many  an  isolated  household  may  be 
limited." 

Joel  Tiffany,  of  Ohio,  "  indulged  in  some 
very  plain-spoken  remarks*"  and  observed 
that  "  4  free  love  '  was  but  another  name  for 
free  lust  " — an  observation  which  must  have 
struck  Mrs.  Branch  as  coarse.  Mr.  Evans, 
however,  "  a  Shaker  hailing  from  Lebanon," 
made  amends  for  this  single  slip  into  decency 
and  common  sense,  and  approved  of  Mrs. 
Branch's  views,  upon  the  high  religious 
ground  that  "  God  is  male  and  female,  a  dual 
Being,"  and  he  then  went  on,  with  consider- 
able superfluity,  to  explain  that  "  he  did  not 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God." 
Mr.  Curtis,  of  Philadelphia,  announces  that 
he  intends  to  practise  what  others  preach : — 

"  He  married  himself  to  his  wife,  and  she 
married  herself  to  me  ....  not  that  God 
sanctified  it — we  did  not  want  God  in  the 
matter — not  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  magis- 
trate or  priest  ....  and  when  we  married 
we  expressed  that  sentiment ;  and  when  we 
agree  to  separate,  we  shall  accomplish  that 
separation  without  the  help  of  God  or  priest 
or  magistrate — we  don't  want  the  consent  of 


united  because  God  unites  us,  and  we  will  not 
be  separated  because  God  separates  as." 

If  we  were  inclined  to  be  learned  on  this  mat- 
ter, we  should  say  that  we  had  heard  a  good 


naughty  plays,  has  anticipated  the 'best  or 
worst  part  of  this  view  of  woman's  rights, 
which  we  suppose  existed,  or  it  would  hardly 
have  been  satirized,  in  Athens.  In  one,  be 
especially  introduces  the  Convention's  view  of 
woman's  right  to  decide  "  how  often  she  is 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  maternity." 
The  Manicheans,  or  at  least  some  Gnostics, 
held  something  very  like  the  Shaker's  theory 
of  a  male  and  female  god.  The  Empire  of 
the  Nairs,  which  perhaps  never  existed,  is 
represented  as  much  the  same  with  Mrs. 
Branch's  free-and-easy  polygamy  and  polyan- 
dry. Mr.  Madan's  Thelyphthora  was  in»  the 
same  direction,  against  the  immorality  of  the 
perpetuity  of  marriage.  John  of  Lcyden 
and  the  Munster  fanatics  combined  socialism 
and  a  community  of  the  sexes  much  in  the 
same  way  j  and  Mr.  Percy  Shelley,  and  hie 
mother-in-law  and  father-in-law,  preached  on 
the  same  text  The  chief  novelty  about  Mra. 
Branch  is  her  style.  She  speaks  remarkably 
well.  We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to 
her  terse,  epigrammatic,  biting  manner  of 
speech.  She  is  skillful  in  the  art  of  conden- 
sation. Close,  clear,  and  pointed  is  her  fa- 
mous saying.  It  is  Woman's  Rights  resolved 
into  its  prima  materia.  She  declares  her 
right  "  to  bear  children  when  she  will  and  to 
whom  she  will  "—her  right  "  to  accept  or 
refuse  any  love  that  comes  to  her" — her 
right  "  to  love  when  she  will,  where  she  will, 
and  whom  she  will."  This  is  exhaustive — it 
embraces,  as  Mrs.  Branch  is  nobly  prepared 
to  do,  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  the  very 
pemmican  of  insolence  and  nastiness.  The 
only  thing  that  strikes  us  as  at  all  strange  is, 
that  with  these  views  Mrs.  Branch  and  the 
Free  Lovers  should  go  about  sermonizing 
and  speech-making  on  this  very  common 
every-day  matter.  Here  in  London,  unless 
its  reputation  is  sadly  belied,  this  lady's 
theory  is  reduced  to  daily  or  nightly  practice. 
This  sort  of  marriage  is  *»s  old  as  history 
and  experience.  It  completely  fulfils  Mrs. 
Branch's  definition.  In  Norton-Street  -and 
Wych-street  there  are  those  "  who  accept  or 
refuse  any  love  that  comes  to  them,"  and  who 
not  onlv  claim  but  cxerciso  their  right  u  to 


either  of  the  three— we  do  not  want  to  be  I  love  when  they  will,  whom  they  will,  and 


I 
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where"  they  will."  So  much  for  the  fact ;  and 
with  this  before  us,  we  can  only  recommend 
Mrs.  Branch — though  very  likely  she  does 
not  require  any  such  suggestion — to  be  the 
great  example  which  she  paints.  It  would  be 
infinitely  more  honest  than  her  present  social 
position.  One  difficulty  alone  presents  itself 
to  our  thorough  comprehension  of  woman's 
rights,  as  thus  eloquently  and  intelligibly  an- 
nounced.   If  woman  has  the  right  M  to  love 
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whom  she  will,"  it  follows,  as  rights  and 
duties  are  correlative,  that  there  must  be  a 
power  in  woman  to  enforce  her  rights.  Tar- 
quin's  crime  is,  of  course,  by  this  definition, 
impossible ;  and  as  among  the  Free  Lovers 
every  thing  changes  places,  we  cannot  but 
ask  whether  Lucretia  is  to  take  Tarquin'a 
place  ?  If  so,  it  is  high  time  to  inaugurate  a 
Man's  Rights  Convention.  Force  must  meet 
force. 


Lyria  Oermanica :  Second  Serie*  :  the  Christian 
Life.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Cath- 
erine Winkworth.    Longman  and  Co. 

From  Bunsen's  attempt  at  a  General  Book 
of  Hymns  and  Prayers,  and  from  a  great  many 
other  sources  Miss  "Winkworth  draws  the  mate- 
rial for  a  second  collection  of  good  German 
hymns,  the  hymns  in  the  series  being  usually, 
but  not  always,  more  fitted  for  private  uso  than 
for  congregational  psalmody.  Paul  Gcrhardt 
yields  more  than  any  other  writer  to  the  new 
collection,  and  there  are  many  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  but  the  selection  is  ex- 
tremely various,  the  one  bond  of  unity  among 
all  the  pieces  being  a  pure  catholic  spint. 

Miss  Catherine  Winkworth  translates  always 
with  feeling,  and  that  she  has  taste  and  skill  let 
this  example  testify : 

PRAYERS  AT  SEA. 
O  Lord,  be  this  our  vessel  now 
A  worthy  temple  unto  Thee, 
Though  none  may  hear  its  bells  but  Thou 

And  this  our  little  company. 
Our  church's  roof,  yon  mighty  dome, 
Shall  ring  with  hymns  we  learnt  at  homo, 
Onr  floor  the  boundless  tossing  wave, 
Our  field,  our  path,  perchance  our  grave. 

Where  shall  we  aid  and  comfort  find 

With  toils  and  perils  all  around  ? 
Command,  O  mighty  God,  the  wind 
To  bear  us  whither  wo  are  bound  ; 
Oh  bring  us  to  our  home  once  more 
From  wearv  wanderings  safe  to  shore  ; 
And  those  who  foUow  us  with  prayer 
Keep  Thou  in  Thy  most  tender  care. 

And  as  the  needle  while  we  rove, 

To  ouo  point  still  is  true  and  just, 
So  let  our  hope  and  fuith  and  love 

Be  fix'd  in  Ono  in  whom  wo  trust; 
His  word  is  mighty  still  to  save, 
He  still  can  walk  the  stormiest  wave, 
And  hold  His  followers  with  His  hand, 
For  His  are  heaven  and  sea  and  land. 
—Examiner.  F.  Winkxemann. 


A  Stanza  for  Tobacco-Smokeri.  —  A 
Scotch  lady,  who  has  more  reverence  for  the 


inspiration  she  draws  from  Helicon  than  that 
imported  from  Havana,  writes  in  the  following 
stylo  of  the  patrons  of  the  weed : 

"  May  never  lady  press  his  lips,  his  proffered 
love  returning, 
Who  makes  a  furnace  of  his  mouth,  and 

keeps  its  chimney  burning, 
May  each  true  woman  shun  his  sight,  for  fear 
"    *  his  fumes  might  choke  her ; 
And  none  but  those  who  smoke  themselves 
have  kisses  for  a  smoker." 

— Xem  York  Evening  Post. 


Charles  Lamb's  Warning.— Charles  Lamb 
tells  his  fad  experience,  as  a  warning  to  young 
men,  in  the  following  language: 

"  The  waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out 
of  the  black  depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would 
cry  out  to  all  those  who  have  set  a  foot  in  the 
perilous  flood.  Could  the  youth,  to  whom  the 
flavor  of  the  first  wine  is  delicious  as  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  life,  or  the  entering  npon  some 
newly  discovered  paradise,  look  into  my  deso- 
lation and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary 
thing  it  is,  when  he  shall  feel  himself  going 
down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive 
will ;  to  see  his  destruction,  and  have  no  power 
to  stop  it,  and  yet  feci  it  all  the  way  emanating 
from  liimself ;  "to  sec  all  godliness  emptied  out 
of  him,  and  vet  not  able  to  forget  a  time 
when  it  was  otherwise  ;  to  hear  about  the  pite- 
ous spectacle  of  his  own  ruin  ;  could  ho  see  my 
fevered  eye,  feverish  with  the  laBt  night's  drink- 
ing, and  feverishly  looking  for  to-night's  repe- 
tition of  the  follv;  could  ho  hut  feci  the  body 
of  the  death  out'  of  which  I  cry  hourly  with 
feebler  outcry  to  he  delivered,  it  were  enough 
to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the 
earth,  in  all  tho  pride  of.  its  mantling  tempta- 
tion. 


The  prices  of  wheaten  bread  in  London  are 
from  6  l-'2<l.  to  Id. ;  of  household  ditto,  5  1-2*/. 
to  6</. ;  some  bakers  are  selling  from  4  \-'2d.  to 
5rf.  per  4ll>.  loaf,  weighed  on  delivery. 

[Near  Boston  the  ten  cent  loaf  weighs  only 
about  a  pound  and  a  half.] 
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From  The  Spectator. 

FORESTER'S  RAMBLES  IN*  CORSICA  AND 
SARDINIA.* 

Titk  real  subject  of  this  handsome  and  il- 
lustrated folio  is  a  journey  from  Bnstia  at  the 
northern  end  of  Corsica  to  Bonifacio  at  the 
southern  extremity,  crossing  the  central  moun- 
tain range  of  the  island  to  visit  Ajaccio,  the 
birth  place  of  Napoleon.  This  Corsican  ramble 
is  followed  by  a  similar  excursion  through  Sar- 
dinia, that  is,  from  Madelena  on  the  straits 
which  separate  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  to  Cag-, 
liari  the  capital  of  the  latter,  although  a  por- 
tion of  this  Sardinian  journey  was  made  on  a 
second  visit  The  interest  which  the  narrative 
possesses,  in  the  freshness  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  scenery  and  people,  is 
rather  overlaid  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Fores- 
ter seems  to  be  possessed  with  the  notion 
that  he  is  a  literary  artist,  and  aims  at  effect 
by  personal  and  minute  details; — and  that 
too  on  well-worn  topics  which  only  a  finished 
artist  should  attempt,  and  which  even  such 
an  one  had  better  let  alone.  In  like  manner 
our  author  tries  to  embody  trivial  incidents  in 
dramatic  dialogue,  without  the  requisite  dra- 
matic power ;  and  he  dwells  too  much  upon 
description*  of  the  scenery.  Some  perhaps 
may  think  there  is  also  too  much  of  second- 
hand matter;  as  scientific  knowledge  from 
modern  writers ;  historical  resumes  of  prehis- 
toric,!., classical,  media?val,  and  even  modern 
periods ;  but  these  arc  not  overdone,  and  to 
many  readers  will  be  useful,  besides  throwing 
the  interest  of  associntion  over  the  scenes 
described.  The  most  questionable  matters 
in  this  way  are  less  concerned  with  literature 
than  logic.  Mr.  Forester  attributes  to  remote 
antiquity  a  greater  certainty  than  can  be 
proved,  and  ascribes  an  oriental  origin,  and  a 
scriptural  resemblance,  to  various  customs  of 
the  peasantry,  without  any  other  foundation 
than  archaeological  conjecture  or  at  best  infer- 
ence. 

Despite  these  drawbacks  the  Rambles  are 
interesting,  principally  for  their  freshness.  In 
many  parts  of  Corsica,  and  even  in  Sardinia, 
though  less  frequently,  an  Englishman  is  a 
rora  avis,  and  the  neighborhood  assembles 
to  look  at  him.  Something  of  a  Jialo  too 
hiings  over  him.  In  Corsica,  this  arises  from 
the  remembrance  of  our.  alliance  with  Pooli 

*  llamhles  in  the  /stands  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. With  Notices  of  their  History,  Antiquities, 
mid  Present  Condition.  By  Thomas  Forester,  Au- 
thor of  «  Norway  in  1848^-1849,"  &c.  Published 
by  Longmans  and  Co. 


and  subsequent  efforts  in  favor  of  the  national 
independence.  In  both  islands  from  the  ex- 
ploits and  visits  of  Nelson,  who  long  made 
the  port  of  Madelena  in  the  dividing  straits 
his  head-quarters  for  some  years,  and  thenot 
he  sailed  at  night-fall,  in  mid-winter,  on  that 
world-wide  chase  which  ended  at  Trafalgar. 

"  Our  boatman  pointed  out  to  us  the  chan- 
nel through  which  Lord  Nelson  led  his  fleet, 
when  at  length,  after  more  than  two  years' 
watching,  the  object  of  all  hiH  hopes  and  vows 
was  accomplished  by  the  French  fleet  putting 
to  sea.  This,  the  eastern  channel,  of  which 
the  low  isle  of  Biscie  forms  the  outer  point,  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  from  the  sunken 
rocks  which  lie  in  the  fairway,  and  its  little 
breadth  of  sea  room.  Yet  Nelson  beat  through 
it  in  a  gale  of  wind,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, escaping  these  dangers  almost  miracu- 
lously. Our  sailor  pointed  out  all  this  with 
lively  interest,  for  Nelson's  name  and  heroic 
deeds  are  still  household  words  among  the 
seafaring  people  of  La  Madelena." 

The  interior  of  both  islands  is  pretty  much 
as  it  was  during  the  middle  ages,  except  that 
along  the  leading  main  road  an  old-fashioned 
diligence  runs  at  intervals.  The  inns  and 
their  accomodation  are  primitive  to  a  degree ; 
sometimes  they  fail  altogether;  and  the  trav- 
eller must  submit  to  be  obliged  in  some  pri- 
vate house,  where  an  elderly  dame  will  conde- 
scend to  receive  a  stranger  and  fleece  him. 
A  road-side  house  seems  unknown.  Between 
town  and  town  the  traveller  must  carry  his 
meals  with  him,  and  eat  them  on  the  way ; 
but  this  is  no  hardship.  Good  water  can  al- 
ways be  had  in  the  mountains  to  temper  the 
wine  for  those  who  so  like  it.  Mules  or 
horses  can  be  hired  ;  but  the  traveller,  who 
wishes  to  ramble  in  these  islands,  must  mainly 
depend  on  his  pedestrian  powers.  He  may  » 
certainly  ride  along  so-called  roads  on  horse 
or  mule-back ;  but  if  he  wishes  really  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  country — the  forest  views,  the 
moBt  striking  mountain  features,  the  most 
wonderful  vegetation,  he  must  often  journey 
on  foot,  and  rough  it  in  earnest.  The  mode 
of  travel  revives  the  middle  ages,  or  recals 
the » exploration  of  wild  countries ;  it  is  not 
without  its  pleasures  and  attractions ;  but 
only  for  a  man  who  has  strength  and  powers 
of  endurance  sufficient  to  go  through  the 
work.  Such  was  the  case  with  both  our  trav- 
ellers. Mr.  Forester  has  explored  Norway 
and  Southern  Africa  in  his  time ;  his  compan- 
ion was  a  soldier. 

To  «nm  joumeyiag  m  MfJ^m^  Goog[e 
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our  author  thinks  the  stories  of  danger  from  hair,  falling  on  the  shoulders  from  hrneath 

brigands  or  blood  avengers  grossly  exagger-  the   dark  heretic,  gave,  with  their  bushy 

ated,  if  not  altogether  apocrxphal.    Of  late  beards,  a  ferocious  aspect ;  and,  above  all,  the 

years  what  civilized  people  call  assassination,  resolute  but  melancholy  cast  of  features  which 

the  vendetta,  and  brigandage,  have  been  nut  expressed  so  well  their  lot  of  daring — and 
down  in  Corsica  by  the  despotic  power  of  Na- :  despair. 

poleon  the  Third.    The  bands  of  brigands  "  Whether  the  party  was  bent  on  a  plun- 

have  been  vigorously  pursued  to  their  fast-  dering  raid,  or  returning  from  some  terrible 


nesses  and  either  destroyed  or  driven  from 'act  of  midnight  murder,  tbf re  was  nothing  to 
their  haunts,  many  having  taken  refuge  in  indicate ;  but  the  impression  was  that  they 
Sardinia.  The  Vendetta  has  been  stopped  by  [  were  the  men  1  to  do  or  die'  in  whatever  en- 
disarming  the  population;  no  man,  be  he  terprise  they  were  engaged.  The  party  kept 
whom  he  may,  is  permitted  to  carry  fire-arms,  j  well  together,  riding  in  single  file  with  almost 
Even  field-sports,  for  the  present,  are  put  an  military  precision.  Their  pace  was  steady, 
end  to  in  Corsica ;  there  is  no  {topping  at  bird,  with  no  appearance  of  haste,  though  they 
beast,  or  biped.  In  Sardinia  an  improvement  must  probably  have  been  aware  that  some 
has  also  been  effected  by  a  better  administra-  ■  carabineers  were  stationed  in  the  place  hard 


tion  of  local  justice  and  a  more  stringent  pur-  by,  which  we  had  just  left.  It  was  a  startling 
suit  of  brigands.    Still  a  constitutional  gov-  apparition, — these  'children  of  the  mist' — 


gov-  appanti 


ernment  cannot  proceed  so  ruthlessly  to  its  sweeping  by  us  in  grim  cavalcade  over  a  wild 
end,  even  when  a  good  one,  as  a  despotism.  |  heath,  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  of  a  November 
Arms  are  still  home  in  Sardinia,  at  least  were  day,  every  hand  stained  with  blood,  every 


a  few  years  since :  private  revenge  was  still 
carried"  on,  without  being  popularly  considered 
murder;  and  that  brigands  existed  Mr.  For- 
ester bad  oeeular  demonstration :  he  saw  a 
band,  or  at  least  what  looked  like  one. 

m  But  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  it  re- 
quires a  stout  heart,  and  a  strong  faith  in  what 
one  has  heard  of  the  redeeming  qualities  in 
the  outlaws'  character,  to  meet  them  in  the 
open  field  without  shuddering.  It  was  in  the 
dusk  of  early  morning,  that,  soon  after  leaving 
a  village  on  the  borders  of  the  Campidano, 
where  we  had  passed  the  night,  we  suddenly 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
men,  who  crossed  our  track  making  for  the 
hills.  They  were  mounted  on  small-sized 
horses,  stepping  lightly  under  the  great  weight 
they  carried  ;  for  the  bandits  were  stalwart 
men,  and  heavily  accoutred.  Their  guns  were, 
variously,  slung  behind  them,  held  upright  on 
the  thigh,  or  carried  across  the  saddle-bows; 
short  daggers  were  stuck  in  each  belt,  and  a 
longer  one  hung  by  the  side ;  a  large  powder- 
horn  was  suspended  under  the  arm.  Saddles 
m  pique^  with  sheepskin  housings,  and  leath- 
ern pouches  attached  on  both  aides,  supplying 
the  place  of  knapsack  and  haversack,  com- 
pleted the  equipment  The  '  cabbanu,'  a  cloak 
of  coarse  brown  cloth,  hung  negligently  from 
the  shoulders,  and  underneath  appeared  the 
tight-fitting  pelisse  or  vest  of  leather ;  and  the 
loose  white  linen  drawers,  which  give  the 
Sardes  a  Moorish  appearance,  were  gathered 
below  the  knee  underneath  a  long  black  gaiter 
tightly  buckled. 

"  Already  familiar  with  the  garb  and  eouio- 


bosom  steeled  to  vengeance.  They  took  no 
notice  of  us,  though  we  passed  them  closely, 
not  even  exchanging  salutations  with  our 
cavallante.  We  gazed  on  them  till  they  were 
out  of  sight" 

A  more  real  danger,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  so  easily  got  rid  of,  if  it  «an  be  removed  at 
all,  is  the  mal  aria  of  the  plains.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in  Sardinia,  a 
single  night  in  these  pestilential  regions  will 
kill  a  stranger;  sometimes  an  incautious  ex- 
posure of  a  few  hours  or  less  in  the  evening  is 
deadly ;  we  imagine  when  there  is  some  con- 
stitutional peculiarity  or  depression.  Like 
most  similar  disease-breeding  spots  the  plains 
are  fertile. 

According  to  the  account  of  foreign  writers 
the  Corsicans  and  the  Sardes  are  both  very 
lazy,  probably  because  there  is  little  on  which 
industry  can  exercise  itself  hopefully,  save  in 
the  few  seaports.  Communal  rights  of  pas- 
ture seem  to  prevail  over  entire  districts,  with 
doubtless  the  same  ideas  of  tneum  and  fount 
that  Gallenga  describes  as  existing  in  Pied- 
mont, while  in  older  times  any  outrage  to 
public  opinion  by  encroachments,  might  have 
been  punished  by  what  in  Corsica  is  shortly 
termed  a  "  coup.1  This  is  the  general  picture 
of  the  shepherds. 

"The  Corsican  shepherds  are  a  singular 
race.  We  found  them  leading  a  nomade  life 
ip  all  parts  of  the  island.  '1  hey  wander,  as 
■the  season  permits,  from  the  highest  moun- 
tain, ranges  to  the  verge  of  the  cultivated 
lands  and  vineyards,  where  the  goats  do  in- 
fiuite  mischief;  and  drive  their  nocks  in  the 


ments  of  i  Sarde  mountaineer,  these  details  winter  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  littoral,  and 
were  caught  at  a  glance.  The  gaze  was  riv- 1  the  warm  and  sheltered  valleys.  Home  they 
eted  on  the  features  of  these  desperate  men,  j  have  none ;  the  side  of  a  rock,  a  cave,  a  hut 
— the  keen  black  eves  fli 


rarthy  countenances,  to  w 


ashing  from  their  [  of  loose  stones,  lend  them  temporary  shelter, 
hich  a  profusion  of  Chestnuts  are  their  principal  food;  and  their 
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clothing,  Rheep-skms,  or  the  black  wool  of 
their  flocks,  spun  and  woven  by  the  women  of 
the  valleys  into  the  coarse  cloth  of  the  pelone. 
Their  greatest  luxuries  are  the  immense  fires, 
#for  which  the  materials  are  boundless,  or  to 
bask  in  the  6un,  and  tell  national  talcs,  and 
sing  their  simple  canzone.  But  though  a 
rude  they  are  not  a  bad  race;  contented, 
hospitable,  tolerably  honest,  and,  as  we  found, 
often  intelligent. n 

There  are  various  incidents  in  the  Rambles, 
illustrative  of  national  character.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  most  pleasyig.  The 
elements,  indeed,  for  similar  incidents  exist 
everywhere;  for  everywhere  humble  poverty 
has  to  gain  its  bread  through  risks  and  diffi- 
culty; but  in  this  country  national  reserve 
and  advanced  civilization  would  prevent  the 
exhibition  to  a  traveller. 


"  Heat  and  hunger  now  combined  to  make 
ns  look  out  for  a  rill  of  water  at  a  convenient 
ipot  for  taking  our  dejeAncr,  and  a  torrent 
crossing  the  road,  with  a  rude  bridge  over  it, 
we  sat  down  on  the  low  parapet,  and,  opening 
our  bankets,  the  boy  Filippi  fetched  water 
from  the  pure  stream  to  cool  and  temper  our 
wine.  Bread,  slices  of  ham,  and  grapes, 
were  rapidly  disappearing,  when  unexpected 
visitors  appeared  on  the  scene,  in  the  shape 
of  two  country  girls,  travellers  to  Ajaccio  like 
ourselves. 

"  We  had  not  been  so  much  struck,  to 
speak  the  truth,  as  some  travellers  seem  to 
have  been  with  the  beauty  and  gracefulness 
of  the  Corsican  women;  but  these  really  were 
two  very  pretty  girls,  of  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  brunettes,  bright-eyed,  slightly- 
formed,  and  with  pleasing  and  expressive 
features.  They  were  lightly  clad,  and  one  of 
them  carried  a  small  bundle.  Accosted  by 
Filippi,  we  learnt  that  they  came  from  Corte, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  Ajaccio,  in  search 
of  domestic  service.  Filippi  appeared  to 
know  some  of  4heir  family.  To  desire  the 
boy  to  share  with  them  the  meal  he  was 
making  at  some  little  distance  was  only  re- 
turning Corsican  hospitality  The  girls  were 
shy  at  first,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that 
we  were  able  to  establish  a  chat  with  them  ; 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  eldest,  taking  a  handful  of  new  chestnuts 
from  a  bag,  offered  the  contribution  to  our 
picnic.  Poor  girls,  chestnuts  and  the  run- 
ning brooks  were  probably  all  they  had  to 
depend  upon  for  refreshment  during  their 
journey.  Happily,  both  were  easily  to  be 
found. 

"  Our  road  lying  the  same  way,  and  the 

firls  having  walked  from  Vivario  while  we 
ad  been  riding,  they  were  offered  a  ride  on 
the  mules,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  the 
offer  was  accepted.  With  Filippi  for  their 
squire,  the  trio  being  about  the  same  age, 


they  were  a  merry  j  arty,  making  the  glade* 
of  the  old  forest  ring  with  their  laughter  and 
the  sound  of  their  young  voices  in  the  sweet- 
est of  longues.  The  gins  were  in  such  glee, 
Filippi  pressing  the  mules  to  a  gallop,  that 
though  we  enjoyed  the  fun,  we  really  feared 
they  would  be  thrown  off.  Our  fears  were 
groundless ;  riding  astride,  -as  is  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  but  with  all  propriety,  they 
had  a  firm  seat,  and  laughed  at  our  apprehen- 
sions. 

44  With  all  this  exuberance  of  spirits,  there  % 
were  the  greatest  modesty  and  simplicity  in 
the  demeanor  of  these  poor  girls.  When 
the)  proceeded  in  a  more  sober  mood  we 
joined:  in  the  conversation,  asking  questions 
about  their  prospects  at  Ajaccio,  and  th* 
schooling  they  had  received.  They  had  no 
friends  at  Ajaccio  ;  but  the  *  Mother  of  Mercy ' 
would  guide  and  protect  them." 

The  denouement  of  the  little  adventure 
was  satisfactory.  By  pressing  the  mules  and 
travelling  late,  our  author  and  his  friend 
reached  Ajaccio  the  same  night.  The  girls  of 
course  could  not,  but  Mr.  Forester  carried 
the  bundle,  directing  them  to  call  for  it  at 
the  hotel. 

44  We  were  quite  as  well  served,  and  the  ac- 
commodations were  as  good  at  Aiaccio  as  in 
any  provincial  city  of  France.  'I  hey  gave  us 
a  delicate  white  wine  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, an  agreeable  beverage,  which  we  thought 
resembled  Chabldis ;  and  a  confiture  of  cher- 
ries preserved  in  jelly,  which  was  exquisite. 
I  had  told  the  story  of  our  adventure  with  the 
poor  girls  from  Corte  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and,  on  Bridget's  appearing  the  day 
after  our  arrival  to  claim  her  wardrobe,  she 
informed  me  with  great  joy,  that  our  good 
hostess  had  taken  her  into  her  service." 

Although  the  author's  literary  powers  art 
scarcely  equal  to  produce  effective  composi- 
tion out  of  trite  materials,  vet  he  narrate* 
agreeably  when  his  matter  lias  any  attrac- 
tion in  itself;  and  such  is  the  force  of  truth 
and  nature  that  Mr.  Forester  leaves  upon 
his  reader's  mind  a  general  impression  of  the 
country  he  has  travelled  through — its  wild 
freshness,  the  diffused  perfumes  of  its  plain* 
and  glades,  the  magnificence  of  its  forest 
trees,  and  the  singular  character  of  the  com- 
bination. His  military  companion  was  an 
amateur  artist,  who  has  enriched  the  pages  of 
his  friend  with  many  a  wood-cut  and  several 
plates.  There  is  also  *  map  of  the  islands, 
which  would  have  been  more  useful  on  a  larger 
scale.  Mr.  Forestor,  subsequently  to  these 
ramblings,  was  present  at  the  laying  down  of 
the  electric  telegraph  cable  between  Sardinia 
and  Algiers,  and  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  exploit,  as  well  as  some  characteristic 
information  respecting  the  telegraphic  con*- 
pany,  and  the  execution  of  the  line. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 
"  PIERRE  went  on  pretending  to  read,  but 
in  reality  listening  with  acute  tension  of  ear 
to  every  little  sound.  His  perceptions  be- 
came so  sensitive  in  this  respect  that  he  was 
unable  to  measure  time,  every  moment  had 
seemed  so  full  of  noises,  from  the  beating  of 
his  heart  up  to  the  roll  of  the  heavy  carts  in 
the  distance.  He  wondered  whether  Vir- 
ginie  would  have  been  able  to  reach  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  yet  he  was  unable  to  com- 
pute the  passage  of  minutes.  His  mother 
slept  soundly :  that  was  well.  By  this  time 
Virginie  must  have  met  the  1  faithful  cousin : ' 
if,  indeed,  Morin  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  At  length  he  felt  as  if  he  could  no  longer 
•it  still,  awaiting  the  issue,  but  must  run  out 
and  see  what  course  events  had  taken.  In 
vain  his  mother,  half-rousing  herself,  called 
after  him  to  ask  whither  he  was  going ;  he 
was  already  out  of  hearing  before  she  had 
ended  her  sentence,  and  he  ran  on  until 
stopped  by  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  Cannes 
walking  along  at  so  swift  a  pace  that  it  was 
almost  a  run ;  while  at  her  side,  resolutely 
keeping  by  her,  Morin  was  striding  abreast. 
Tierre  had  just  turned  the  corner  of  the  street 
when  he  came  upon  them.  Virginie  would 
have  passed  him  without  recognising  him, 
she  was  in  such  passionate  agitation,  but  for 
Morin's  gesture,  by  which  he  would  fain  have 
kept  Pierre  from  interrupting  them.  Then, 
when  Virginie  saw  the  lad,  she  caught  at  his 
arm,  and  thanked  God,  as  if  in  that  boy  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  she  held  a  protector. 
Pierre  felt  her  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and 
was  afraid  lest  she  would  fall,  there  where 
•he  stood,  in  the  hard,  rougb  street. 

«  <  Begone,  Pierre ! '  said  Morin. 

"4I  cannot,'  replied  Pierre,  who  indeed 
was  held  firmly  by  Virginie.  'Besides,  I 
won't,'  he  added.  4  Who  has  been  frightening 
Mademoiselle  in  this  way?'  asked  he,  very 
much  inclined  to  brave  his  cousin  at  all 
hazards. 

"*  Mademoiselle  is  not  accustomed  to  walk 
in  the  streets  alone,'  said  Morin,  sulkily. 
'She  came  upon  a  crowd  attracted  by  the 
arrest  of  an  aristocrat,  and  their  cries  alarmed 
her.  I  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  home. 
Mademoiselle  should  not  walk  in  these  streets 
alone.  We  are  not  like  the  cold-blooded 
people  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.' 

u  Virginie  did  not  speak.   Pierre  doubted 
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if  sbe  heard  a  word  of  what  they  were  say- 
ing. She  leant  upon  him  more  and  more 
heavily. 

*' '  Will  Mademoiselle  condescend  to  take 
my  arm  ? '  said  Morin,  with  sulky,  and  yet 
humble,  uncouthness.  I  dare  say  he  would 
have  given  world  if  he  might  have  had  that 
I  little  hand  within  his  arm  ;  but,  though  she 
still  kept  silence,  she  shuddered  up  away 
from  him,  as  you  shrink  from  touching  a 
toad.  He  had  said  something  to  her  during 
that  walk,  you  may  be  sure,  which  had  made 
her  loathe  him.  He  marked  and  understood 
the  gesture.  He  held  himself  aloof  while 
Pierre  gave  her  all  the  assistance  he  could  in 
their  slow  progress  homewards.  But  Morin 
accompanied  her  all  the  same.  He  had 
played  too  desperate  a  game  to  be  baulked 
now.  He  had  given  information  against  the 
ci-devant  Marquis  de  Crequy,  as  a  returned 
emigre,  to  be  met  with  at  such  a  time,  in 
such  a  place.  Morin  had  hoped  that  idl  sign 
of  the  arrest  would  have  been  cleared  away 
before  Virginie  reached  the  spot — so  swiftly 
were  terrible  deeds  done  in  those  days.  But 
Clement  defended  himself  desperately :  Vir- 
ginie was  punctual  to  a  second  ;  and,  though 
the  wounded  man  was  borne  off  to  the  Abbaye 
amid  a  crowd  of  the  unsympathising  jeerers 
who  mingled  with  the  armed  officials  of  the 
Directory,  Morin  feared  lest  Virginie  had 
recognised  him  ;  and  he  would  have  preferred 
that  she  should  have  thought  that  the  faithful 
cousin  was  faithless,  than  that  she  should 
have  seen  him  in  bloody  danger  on  her  ac- 
count I  suppose  be  thought  that,  if  Virginie 
never  saw  or  heard  more  of  him  her  imagina- 
tion would  not  dwell  on  his  simple  disappear- 
ance, as  it  would  do  if  she  knew  what  he  waa 
suffering  for  her  sake. 

"  At  any  rate,  Pierre  saw  that  his  cousin 
was  deeply  mortified  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  behavior  during  their  walk  home.  When 
they  arrived  at  Madame  Babette's,  Virginie 
fell  fainting  on  the  floor ;  her  strength  had 
but  just  sufficed  for  this  exertion  of  reaching 
the  shelter  of  the  house.  Her  first  sign  of 
restoring  consciousness  consisted  in  avoidance 
of  Morin.  He  had  been  most  assiduous  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  her  round  ;4quite  tender 
in  his  way,  Pierre  said;  and  this  marked,  in- 
stinctive repugnance  to  him  evidently  gave 
him  extreme  pain.  I  suppose  Frenchmen 
are  more  demonstrative  than  we  are ;  for 
Pierre  declared  that  he  saw  his  cousin's  eyea 
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fill  with  tears,  as  she  shrank  away  from '  his 
touch,  if  he  tried  to  arrange  the  shawl  they 
had  laid  under  her  head  like  a  pillow,  or  as 
she  shut  her  eyes  when  he  passed  before  her. 
Madame  Bahette  was  urgent  with  her  to  go 
and  lie  down  on  the  bed  in  the  inner  room ; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  she  was  strong 
enough  to  rise  and  do  this. 

"  When  Madame  Babette  returned  from 
arranging  the  girl  comfortably,  the  three  rela- 
tions sate  down  in  silence ;  a  silence  which 
Pierre  thought  would  never  be  broken.  He 
wanted  his  mother  to  ask  his  cousin  what  had 
happened.  But  Madame  Babette  was  afraid 
of  her  nephew,  and  thought  it  more  discreet 
to  wait  for  such  crumbs  of  intelligence  as  he 
might  think  fit  to  throw  at  her.  But,  after 
she  had  twice  reported  Virginie  to  be  asleep, 
without  a  word  being  uttered  in  reply  to  her 
whispers  by  either  of  her  companions,  Morin's 
powers  of  self-containment  gave  way. 

«« It  is  hard!'  he  said. 

" 4  What  is  hard  ? '  asked  Madame  Babette, 
after  she  had  paused  for  a  time,  to  enable 
him  to  add  to,  or  to  finish,  his  sentence,  if 
he  pleased. 

" 1  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  love  a  woman  as 
I  do,'  he  went  on.  1 1  did  not  seek  to  love 
her,  it  came  upon  me  before  I  was  aware — 
before  I  had  ever  thought  about  it  at  all,  I 
loved  her  better  than  all  the  world  beside. 
All  my  life  before  I  knew  her  seems  a  dull 
blank.  I  neither  know  nor  care  for  what  I 
did  before  then.  And  now  there  are  just  two 
lives  before  me.  Either  I  have  her,  or  I  have 
not.  That  is  all:  but  that  is  every  thing. 
And  what  can  I  do  to  make  her  have  me  ? 
Tell  me^  aunt,'  and  he  caught  at  Madame 
Babette's  arm,  and  gave  it  so  sharp  a  shake, 
that  she  half  screamed  out,  Pierre  said,  and 
evidently  grew  alarmed  at  her  nephew's  ex- 
citement. 

"'Hush,  Victor!'  said  she.  'There  are 
other  women  in  the  world,  if  this  one  will  not 
have  you.' 

"'None  other  for  me,'  he  said,  sinking 
back  as  if  hopeless.  '  I  am  plain  and  coarse, 
not  one  of  the  scented  darlings  of  the  aristo- 
crats. Say  that  I  ajn  ugly,  brutish;  I  did 
not  make  myself  so,  any  more  than  I  made 
myself  love  her.  It  is  my  fate.  But  am  I 
to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  my  fate 
without  a  struggle?  Not  I.  As  strong  as 
my  love  is,  so  strong  is  my  will.  It  can  be 
no  stronger,'  continued  he,  gloomily.  '  Aunt 
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Babette,  you  must  help  me — you  must  make 
her  love  me.'  He  was  so  fierce  here,  that 
Pierre  said  he  did  not  wonder  that  his  mother 
was  frightened. 

" « I,  Victor ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  I  make  her 
love  you !  How  can  I  ?  Ask  me  to  speak 
for  you  to  Mademoiselle  Didot,  or  to  Made- 
moiselle Cauchois  even,  or  such  as  they,  and 
I'll  do  it,  and  welcome.  But  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Crequy,  why  you  don't  know  the  differ- 
ence! Those  people  —  the  old  nobility,  I 
mean— why  they  don't  know  a  man  from  a 
dog,  out  of  their  own  rank !  And  no  wonder, 
for  the  young  gentlemen  of  quality  are 
treated  differently  to  us  from  their  very  birth. 
If  she  had  you  to-morrow,  you  would  be  mis- 
erable. Let  me  alone  for  knowing  the  aris- 
tocracy. I  have  not  been  a  concierge  to  a 
duke  and  three  counts  for  nothing.  I  tell 
you,  all  your  ways  are  different  to  her  ways.* 

" '  I  would  change  my  ways,  as  you  call 
them.' 

"  •  Be  reasonable,  Victor.' 

"'No,  I  will  not  be  reasonable,  if  by  that 
you  mean  giving  her  up.  I  tell  you  two 
lives  are  before  me  ;  one  with  her,  one  with- 
out her.  But"  the  latter  will  be  but  a  short 
career  for  both  of  us.  You  said,  aunt,  that 
the  talk  went  in  the  conciergcrie  of  her  fa- 
ther's hotel,  that  she  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  cousin  whom  I  put  out  of  the 
way  to-day  ? ' 

"  •  So  the  servants  said.  How  could  I 
know  ?  All  I  know  is,  that  he  left  off  coming 
to  our  hotel,  and  that  at  one  time  before  then 
he  had  never  been  two  days  absent' 

" «  So  much  the  better  for  him.  He  suffers 
now  for  having  come  between  me  and  my  ob- 
ject— in  trying  to  take  her  away  out  of  my 
sight.  Take  you  warning,  Pierre !  I  did 
not  like  your  meddling  to-night.'  And  so  he 
went  off,  leaving  Madame  Babette  rocking 
herself  backwards  and  forwards,  in  all  the 
depression  of  spirits  consequent  upon  the  re- 
action after  the  brandy,  and  upon  her  knowl- 
edge of  her  nephew's  threatened  purpose 
combined. 

"In  telling  you  most  of  this,  I  have  simply 
repeated  Pierre's  account,  which  I  wrote  down 
at  the  time.  But  here  what  he  had  to  say 
came  to  a  sudden  break ;  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  Madame  Babette  rose,  Virginie  waa 
missing,  and  it  was  some  time  before  either 
she,  or  Pierre,  or  Morin,  could  get  the  slight- 
est clue  to  the  missing  girl. 
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"  And  now  I  must  take  up  the  story  as  it 
was  told  to  the  Intendant  Fleehier  by  the  old 
gardener  Jacques,  with  whom  Clement  had 
been  lodging  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris. 
The  old  man  could  not,  I  dare  say,  remember 
half  as  much  of  what  had  happened  as  Pierre 
did ;  the  former  had  the  dulled  memory  of 
age,  while  Pierre  had  evidently  thought  over 
the  whole  series  of  events  as  a  story — as  a 
play,  if  one  may  call  it  so — during  the  solitary 
hours  in  his  after-life,  wherever  they  were 
passed,  whether  in  lonely  camp  watches,  or 
in  the  foreign  prison  where  he  had  to  drag 
out  many  years.  Clement  had,  as  I  said,  re- 
turned to  the  gardener's  garret  after  he  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  Hdtel  Duguesclin. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  his  thus 
doubling  back.  One  was,  that  be  put  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  Paris  between  him  and 
an  enemy  ;  though  why  Morin  was  an  enemy, 
and  to  what  extent  he  carried  his  dislike  or 
hatred,  Clement  could  not  tell  of  course. 
The  next  reason  for  returning  to  Jacques  was, 
no  doubt,  the  conviction  that,  in  multiplying 
his  residences,  he  multiplied  the  chances 
against  his  being  suspected  and  recognised. 
And  then,  again,  the  old  man  was  m  his  se-a 
cret,  and  his  ally,  although  perhaps  but  a 
feeble  kind  of  one.  It  was  through  Jacques  j 
that  the  plan  of  communication,  by  means  of 
a  nosegsy  of  pinks,  had  been  devised ;  and  it 
was  Jacques  who  procured  him  the  last  dis- 
guise that  Clement  was  to  use  in  Paris — as  he 
hoped  and  trusted.  It  was  that  of  a  respect- 
able shopkeeper  of  no  particular  class;  a 
dress  that  would  have  seemed  perfectly  suita- 
ble to  the  young  men  who  would  naturally 
have  worn  it  j  and  yet,  as  Cldment  put  it  on, 
and  adjusted  it — giving  it  a  sort  of  finish  and 
elegance  w! i ich  I  always  noticed  about  his  ap- 
pearance, and  which  I  believed  was  innate  in 
the  wearer — I  have  no  doubt  it  seemed  like 
the  usual  apparel  of  a  gentleman.  No  coarse- 
ness of  texture,  nor  clumsiness  of  cut,  could 
disguise  the  nobleman  of  thirty  descents,  it 
appeared ;  for  immediately  on  arriving  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  recognised  by  the 
men  placed  there  on  Morin's  information  to 
seize  him.  Jacques,  following  at  a  httle  dis- 
tance, with  a  bundle  under  bis  arm  containing 
articles  of  feminine  disguise  for  Virginie,  saw 
four  men  attempt  Clement's  arrest — saw  him, 
quick  as  lightning,  draw  a  sword  hitherto  con- 
cealed in  a  clumsy  stick — saw  his  agile  figure 
spring  to  his  guard, — and  saw  him  defend  j 


himself  with  the  rapidity  and  art  of  a  man 
skilled  in  arms..  But  what  good  did  it  do? 
as  Jacques  piteously  used  to  ask,  Monsieur 
Flechier  told  me.  A  great  blow  from  a  heavy 
club  on  the  sword-arm  of  Monsieur  de  Crequy 
laid  it  helpless  and  immovable  by  his  side. 
Jacques  always  thought  that  that  blow  came 
from  one  of  the  spectators,  who  by  this  time 
had  collected  round  the  scene  of  the  affray. 
The  next  instant,  bis  master,  —  his  little 
marquis — was  down  among  the  feet  of  the 
crowd,  and  though  he  was  up  again  before  he 
had  received  much  damage — bo  active  and 
light  was  my  poor  Clement — it  was  not  before 
the  old  gardener  had  hobbled  forwards,  and, 
with  many  an  old-fashioned  oath  and  curse, 
proclaimed  himself  a  partisan  of  the  losing 
side — a  follower  of  a  ci-devant  aristocrat.  It 
was  quite  enough.  He  received  one  or  two 
good  blowB,  which  were,  in  fact,  aimed  at  hia 
master;  and  then,  almost  before  he  was 
aware,  he  found  his  arms  pinioned  behind  him 
with  a  woman's  garter,  which  one  of  the 
viragos  in  the  crowd  had  made  no  scruple  of 
pulling  off  in  public,  as  Boon  as  she  heard  for 
what  purpose  it  was  wanted.  Poor  Jacques 
was  stunned  and  unhappy, — his  master  was 
out  of  sight,  on  before  ;  and  the  old  gardener 
scarce  knew  whether  they  were  taking  him. 
His  head  ached  from  the  blows  which  had 
fallen  upon  it,  it  was  growing  dark, — June 
day  though  it  was, — and  when  first  he  seems 
to  have  become  exactky  aware  of  what  had 
happened  to  him,  it  was  when  he  was  turned 
into  one  of  the  larger  rooms  of  the  Abbaye, 
in  which  all  were  put  who  had  no  other  allot- 
ted place  wherein  to  sleep.  One  or  two  iron 
lamps  hong  from  the  ceiling  by  chains,  giving 
a  dim  light  for  a  little  circle.  Jacques  stum- 
bled forwards  over  a  sleeping  body  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  sleeper  wakened  up  enough 
to  complain ;  and  the  apology  of  the  old  man 
in  reply  caught  the  ear  of  his  master,  who, 
until  this  time,  could  hardly  have  been  aware 
of  the  straits  and  difficulties  of  his  faithful 
Jacques.  And  there  they  sate,  —  against  a 
pillar,  the  livelong  night,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  and  each  restraining  expressions  of 
pain,  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  other's  distress. 
That  night  made  them  intimate  friends,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  of  age  and  rank.  The 
disappointed  hopes,  the  acute  suffering  of  the 
present,  the  apprehensions  of  the  future, 
made  them  seek  solace  in  talking  of  the  past. 
Monsieur  de  Crequy  and  the  gardener  found 
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themselves  disputing  with  interest  in  which 
chimney  of  the  stock  the  .starling  used  to 
build, — the  starling  whose  nest  Clement  sent 
to  Urian,  you  remember, — and  discussing  the 
merits  of  different  espalier-pear*  which  grew, 
and  may  grow  still,  in  the  old  garden  of  the 
H6tel  de  Crequy.  Towards  morning  both  fell 
asleep.  The  old  man  wakened  first.  His 
frame  was  deadened  to  suffering,  I  suppose, 
for  he  felt  relieved  of  his  pain ;  but  Clement 
moaned  and  cried  in  feverish  slumber.  His 
broken  arm  was  beginning  to  inflame  his 
blood.  He  was,  besides,  much  injured  by 
some  kicks  from  the  crowd  aa  he  fell.  As  the 
old  man  looked  sadly  on  the  white,  baked 
Hps,  and  the  flushed  cheeks,  all  contorted  with 
suffering  even  in  his  sleep,  Clement  gave  a 
sharp  cry,  which  disturbed  his  miserable 
neighbors,  all  slumbering  around  in  uneasy 
attitudes.  They  bade  him  be  silent  with  curses ; 
and  then  turning  round,  tried  again  to  forget 
their  own  misery  in  sleep.  For  you  see,  the 
bloodthirsty  canaille  had  not  been  sated  with 
guillotining  and  hanging  all  the  nobility  they 
could  find,  but  were  now  informing,  right 
and  left,  even  against  each  other  ?  and  when 
Clement  and  Jacques  were  in  the  prison, 
there  were  few  of  gentle  blood  in  the  place, 
and  fewer  still  of  gentle  manners.  At  the 
aound  of  the  angry  words  and  threats,  Jacques 
thought  it  best  to  awaken  his  master  from 
his  feverish,  uncomfortable  sleep,  lest  he 
should  provoke  mora  enmity ;  and,  tenderly 
lifting  him  up,  he  tried  to  adjust  his  own  body, 
so  that  it  should  serve  as  a  rest  and  a  pillow 
for  the  younger  man.  The  motion  aroused 
Clement,  and  he  began  to  talk  in  a  strange, 
feverish  way, — of  Virginie,  too, — whose  name 
he  would  not  have  breathed  in  such  a  place, 
had  he  been  quite  himself.  But  Jacques  had 
as  much  delicacy  of  feeling  as  any  lady  in  the 
land,  although,  mind  you,  he  knew  neither 
how  to  read  nor  write, — and  bent  his  head 
low  down,  so  that  his  master  might  tell  him 
in  a  whisper  what  messages  he  was  to  take  to 

Mademoiselle  dc  Crequy  in  case  Poor 

Clement,  he  knew  it  must  come  to  that !  no 
escape  for  him  now,  in  Norman  disguise  or 
otherwise!  Either  by  gathering  fever  or 
guillotine,  death  was  sure  of  his  prey.  Well ! 
when  that  happened,  Jacques  was  to  go  and 
find  Mademoiselle  de  Crequy,  and  tell  her  that 
her  cousin  loved  her  at  the  last  as  he  had 
loved  her  at  the  first;  but  that  she  should 
never  have  heard  another  word  of  his  attach- 
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ment  from  his  living  lips ;  that  he  knew  h« 
was  not  good  enough  for  her,  his  queen ;  and 
that  no  thought  of  earning  her  love  by  his 
devotion  had  prompted  his  return  to  France, 
only  that,  if  possible,  he  might  have  tha 
great  privilege  of  serving  her  whom  he  loved. 
And  then  he  went  off  into  rambling  talk 
about  petit-maltres,  and  such  kind  of  expres- 
sions, said  Jacques  to  Flechier,  the  intendant, 
little  knowing  what  a  clue  that  one  word  gav* 
to  much  of  the  poor  lad's  suffering. 

"  The  summer  morning  came  slowly  on  in 
that  dark  prison,  and  when  Jacques  could 
look  round — his  master  was  now  sleeping  on 
his  shoulder,  still  the  uneasy,  starting  sleep 
of  fever, — he  saw  that  there  were  many  wo- 
men among  the  prisoners.  (I  have  heard 
some  of  those  who  have  escaped  from  th« 
prisons,  say  that  the  look  of  despair  and 
agony  that  came  into  the  faces  of  the  prison- 
ers on  first  wakening  as  the  sense  of  their 
situation  grew  upon  them,  was  what  lasted 
the  longest  in  the  memory  of  the  survivors. 
This  look,  they  said,  passed  away  from  tha 
women's  faces  sooner  than  it  did  from  thoae 
of  the  men. 

"Poor  old  Jacques  kept  tailing  asleep,  and 
plucking  himself  up  again  for  fear  lest,  if  ho 
did  not  attend  to  his  master,  some  harm  might 
come  to  the  swollen,  helpless  arm.  Yet  his 
weariness  grew  upon  him  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  and  at  last  he  felt  as  if  he  must  giva 
way  to  the  irresistible  desire,  if  only  for  five 
minutes.  But  just  then  there  was  a  bustle  at 
the  door.  Jacques  opened  bis  eyes  wide  to 
look.  • 

" «  The  gaoler  is  early  with  breakfast/  said 
some  one  lazily. 

" '  It  is  the  darkness  of  this  accursed  plan 
that  makes  us  think  it  early,'  said  another. 

"  All  this  time  a  parley  was  going  on  at  tha 
door.  Some  one  came  in }  not  the  gaoler — 
a  woman.  The  door  was  shut  to  and  locked 
behind  her.  She  only  advanced  a  step  or 
two ;  for  it  was  too  sudden  a  change,  out  of 
the  light  into  that  dark  shadow,  for  any  on* 
to  see  clearly  for  the  first  few  minutes. 
Jacques  had  his  eyes  fairly  open  now ;  and 
was  wide  awake  now.  It  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Crequy,  looking  bright,  clear,  and  reso- 
lute. The  faithful  heart  of  the  old  man  read 
that  look  like  an  open  page.  Her  cousin 
should  not  die  there  on  her  behalf,  without  at 
least  the  comfort  of  her  sweet  presence. 
I    " 4  Here  he  is,'  he  whispered,  as  her  gown 
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would  have  touched  him  in  passing,  without 
her  perceiving  him,  in  the  heavy  obscurity  of 
the  place. 

" 4  The  good  God  bless  you,  my  friend ! ' 
she  murmured,  as  she  saw  the  attitude  of  the 
old  man,  propped  against  a  pillar,  and  hold- 
ing Clement  in  his  arms,  as  if  the  young  man 
had  been  a  helpless  baby,  while  one  of  the 
poor  gardener  s  hands  supported  the  broken 
limb  in  the  easiest  position.  Virgiuie  sate 
down  by  the  old  man,  and  held  out  her  arms. 
Softly  she  moved  Clement's  head  to  her  own 
shoulder ;  softly  she  transferred  the  task  of 
holding  the  arm  to  herself.  Clement  lay  on 
the  floor,  but  she  supported  him,  and  Jacques 
was  at  liberty  to  arise  and  stretch  and  shake 
his  stiff,  weary  old  body.  lie  then  sate  down 
at  a  little  distance,  and  watched  the  pair  until 
he  fell  asleep.  Clement  had  muttered  "  Vir- 
giuie," as  they  half-roused  him  by  their  move- 
ments out  of  his  stupor :  but  Jacques  thought 
he  was  only  dreaming ;  nor  did  he  seem  fully 
awake  when  once  his  eyes  opened,  and  he 
looked  full  at  Virgin  ie's  face  bending  over 
him,  and  growing  crimson  under  his  gaze, 
though  she  never  6tirred,  for  fear  of  hurting 
him  if  she  moved.  Clement  looked  in  silence, 
until  his  heavy  eyelids  came  slowly  down,  and 
he  fell  into  his  oppressive  slumber  again. 
Either  he  did  not  recognise  her,  or  she  came 
in  too  completely  as  a  part  of  his*  sleeping 
visions  for  him  to  be  disturbed  by  her  appear- 
ance tit  ere. 

"  When  Jacques  awoke  it  was  full  daylight 
—at  least  as  full  as  it  would  ever  be  in  that 
place.  His  breakfast — the  gaol-allowance  of 
bread  and  vin  ordinaire— was  by  his  side. 
He  must  have  slept  soundly.  He  looked  for 
his  master.  He  and  Virginie  had  recognised 
each  other  now, — hearts,  as  well  as  appear- 
ance. They  were  smiling  into  each  other's 
faces,  as  if  that  dull,  vaulted  room  in  the 
grim  Abbaye  were  the  sunny  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles, with  music  and  festivity  all  abroad. 
Apparently  they  had  much  to  say  to  each 
other;  for  whispered  questions  and  answers 
never  ceased. 

"  Vhrginie  had  made  a  slinc 
broken  arm ;  nay,  she 
splinters  of  wood  in  some  way,  and  one  of  the 
fellow-prisoners — having  some  knowledge  of 
surgery  apparently — had  set  it.  Jacques  felt 
more  desponding  by  far  than  they  did,  for  he 
was  suffering  from  the  night  he  had  passed, 
which  told  upon  his  aged  frame  j  while  they 
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must  have  heard  some  good  news,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  so  bright  amd  happy  did  they  look. 
Yet  Clement  was  still  in  bodily  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  Virginie  was  a  prisoner  in  that 
dreadful  Abbaye,  whence  the  only  issue  was 
the  guillotine,  by  her  own  act  and  dqed.  But 
they  were  together :  they  loved  :  they  under- 
stood each  other  at  length. 

"  When  Virginie  saw  that  Jacques  was 
awake,  and  languidly  munching  his  breakfast, 
she  rose  from  the  wooden  stool  on  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  went  to  him,  holding  out  both 
hands,  and  refusing  to  allow  him  to  rise,  while 
she  thanked  him  with  pretty  eagerness  for 
all  his  kindness  to  Monsieur.  Monsieur  him- 
self came  towards  him,  following  Virginie,— 
but  with  tottering  steps,  as  if  his  head  was 
weak  and  dizey,  to  thank  the  poor  old  man, 
who,  now  on  his  feet,  stood  between  them, 
ready  to  cry  while  they  gave  him  credit  for 
faithful  actions  which  he  felt  to  have  been 
almost  involuntary  on  his  part,— for  loyalty 
was  like  an  instinct  in  the  good  old  days, 
before  your  educational  cant  had  come  up. 
And  so  two  days  went  on.  The  only  event 
was  the  morning  call  for  the  victims,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  whom  were  summoned  to  the 
trial  every  day.  And  to  be  tried  was  to  be 
condemned.  Every  one  of  the  prisoners  be- 
came grave,  as  the  hour  for  their  summons 
approached.  Most  of  the  victims  went  to  their 
doom  with  uncomplaining  resignation,  and,  for 
awhile  after  their  departure,  there  was  compar- 
ative silence  in  the  prison.  But,  by  and  by, — 
so  said  Jacques, — the  conversation  or  amuse- 
ments began  again.    Human  nature  cannot 


iety,  without  an  effort  to  relieve  itself  by  think- 
ing of  something  else.  Jacques  said  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Mademoiselle  were  for  ever  talking 
together  of  the  past  days, — it  was  « Do  you 
remember  this?'  or,  'Do  you  remember 
that  ?' perpetually.  He  sometimes  thought 
they  forgot  where  they  were,  and  what  was 
before  them.  But  Jacques  did  not,  and  ever)* 
day  he  trembled  more  and  more  as  the  list 
was  called  over. 

"  The  third  morning  of  their  incarceration 
the  gaoler  brought  in  a  man  whom  Jacques 
did  not  recognise,  and  therefore  did  not  at 
once  observe ;  for  he  was  waiting,  as  in  duty 
bound,  upon  his  master  and  his  sweet  young 
lady  (as  he  always  called  her  in  repeating 
the  story.)  He  thought  that  the  new  intro- 
wassome  friend  of  the  gaoler,  as  the 
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two  seemed  well  acquainted,  and  the 
stayed  a  few  minutes  talking  with  his  visitor 
before  leaving  him  in  the  prison.  So  Jacques 
was  surprised  when,  after  a  short  time  had 
elapsed,  he  looked  round,  and  saw  the  fierce 
stare  with  which  the  stranger  was  regarding 
Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  de  Crequy,  as 
the  pair  sat  at  breakfast, — the  said  breakfast 
being  laid  as  well  as  J acques  knew  how,  on  a 
bench  fastened  into  the  prison  wall, — Virginie 
sitting  on  her  low  stool,  and  Clement  half 
lying  on  the  ground  by  her  side,  and  submit- 
ting gladly  to  be  fed  by  her  pretty  white 
fingers ;  for  it  was  one  of  her  fancies,  Jacques 
said,  to  do  all  she  could  for  him,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  broken  arm.  And  indeed  Clement 
was  wasting  away  daily  5  for  he  had  received 
other  injuries,  internal  and  more  serious  than 
that  to  his  afm,  during  the  melee  which  had 
ended  in  his  capture.  The  stranger  made 
Jacques  conscious  of  his  presence  by  a  sigh, 
1  which  was  almost  a  groan.  All  three  prison- 
ers looked  round  at  the  sound.  Clement's 
face  expressed  little  but  scornful  indifference ; 
but  Virginie's  face  froze  into  stony  hate. 
Jacques  said  he  never  saw  such  a  look,  and 
hoped  that  he  never  should  again.  Yet  after 
that  first  revelation  of  feeling,  her  look  was 
steady  and  fixed  in  another  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  stranger  stood, — still  motionless 
— still  watching.    He  came  a  step  nearer  at 
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44 4  Mademoiselle,'  he  said.  Not  the  quiver- 
ing of  an  eyelash  showed  that  she  heard 
him.  1  Mademoiselle ! '  he  said  again,  with 
an  intensity  of  beseeching  that  made  Jacques 
—not  knowing  who  he  was— almost  pity 
him  when  he  saw  his  young  lady's 


"  There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  space  of 
time  which  Jacques  could  not  measure. 
Then  again  the  voice,  hesitatingly,  saying, 
'Monsieur!'  Clement  could  not  hold  the 
same  icy  countenance  as  Virginie ;  he  turned 
his  head  with  an  impatient  gesture  of  disgust ; 
but  even  that  emboldened  the  man. 

" 4  Monsieur,  do  ask  Mademoiselle  to  listen 
to  me,— just  two  words !' 

"  *  Mademoiselle  de  Crequy  only  listens  to 
whom  she  chooses.'  Very  haughtily  my 
Clement  would  say  that,  I  am  sure. 

44  *  But,  Mademoiselle,' — lowering  his  voice, 
and  coming  a  step  or  two  nearer.  Virginie 
must  have  felt  his  approach,  though  she  did 
not  see  it  j  for  she  drew  herself  a  little  on  one 


side,  so  as  to  put  as  much  space  as  possible 
between  him  and  her.  4  Mademoiselle,  it  is 
not  too  late.  I  can  save  you  ;  but  to-morrow 
your  name  is  down  on  the  list.  1  can  save 
you,  if  you  will  listen.' 

"  Still  no  word  or  sign.  Jacques  did  not 
understand  the  affair.  Why  was  she  so 
obdurate  to  one  who  might  be  ready  to  in- 
clude Clement  in  the  proposal,  as  far  as 
Jacques  knew  ? 

"  The  man  withdrew  a  little,  but  did  not 
offer  to  leave  the  prison.  He  never  took  his 
eyes  off  Virginie ;  he  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  some  acute  and  terrible  pain  as  he 
watched  her. 

"  Jacques  cleared  away  tl 
as  well  as  he  could.    Purposely,  as  I 
he  passed  near  the  man. 

" 4  Hist ! '  said  the  stranger.  4  You  are 
Jacques,  the  gardener,  arrested  for  assisting 
I  know  the  gaoler.  You  shall 
if  you  will.  Only  take  this  message 
from  me  to  Mademoiselle.  You  heard.  She 
will  not  listen  to  me ;  I  did  not  want  her  to 
come  here.  I  never  knew  she  was  here,  and 
she  will  die  to-morrow.  They  will  put -her 
beautiful,  round  throat  under  the  guillotine. 
Tell  her,  good  old  man,  tell  her  how  sweet 
life  is ;  and  how  I  can  save  her ;  and  how  I 
will  not  ask  for  more  than  just  to  see  her 
from  time1  to  time.  She  is  so  young;  and 
death  is  annihilation,  you  know.  Why  does 
she  hate  me  so  ?  I  want  to  save  her ;  I  have 
done  her  no  harm.  Good  old  man,  tell  her 
how  terrible  death  is ;  and  that  she  will  die 
to-morrow,  unless  she  listens  to  me.' 

"Jacques  saw  no  h*rm  in  repeating  this 
message.  C16ment  listened  in  silence,  watch- 
ing Virginie  with  an  air  of  infinite  tenderness. 

44  4  Will  you  not  try  him,  my  cherished 
one?'  he  said.  4 Towards  you  he  may  mean 
well' (which  makes  me  think  that  Virginie 
had  never  repeated  to  Clement  the  conver- 
sation which  she  had  overheard  that  last 
night  at  Madame  Babette's) ;  4  you  would  be 
in  no  worse  a  situation  than  you  were  be- 
fore ! ' 

44  4  No  worse,  Clement!  and  I  should  have 
known  what  you  were,  and  have  lost  you. 
My  Clement ! '  said  she,  reproachfully. 

44  4  Ask  him,'  said  she,  turning  to  Jacques, 
suddenly, 4  if  he  can  save  Monsieur  de  Crequy 
as  well, — if  he  can  !  ()  Clement,  we  might 
escape  to  England  ;  we  are  but  young.'  And 
she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
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"Jacques  returned  to  the  stranger,  and 
asked  him  Virginie's  question.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  cousins ;  he  was  very  pale, 
and  the  twitchings  or  contortions,  which  must 
hare  been  involuntary  whenever  he  was  agi- 
tated, convulsed  his  whole  body. 

"He  made  a  long  pause.  'I  will  save 
mademoiselle  and  monsieur,  if  she  will  go 
•traight  from  prison  to  the  mairie,  and  be  my 
wife.' 

"  1  Your  wife ! '  Jacques  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming.   '  That  she  will  never  be— never ! ' 

" 4  Ask  her ! '  said  Morin,  hoarsely. 

"  But  almost  before  Jacques  thought  he 
could  have  fairly  uttered  the  words,  Clement 
caught  their  meaning." 

"  « Begone ! '  said  he  j '  not  one  wor. 
Virginie  touched  the  old  man  as  he  was 
bag  away.  '  Tell  him  he  does  not  know  how 
he  makes  me  welcome  Death.'  And  smiling, 
as  if  triumphant,  she  turned  again  to  Clement. 

"  The  stranger  did  not  speak  as  Jacques 
gave  him  the  meaning,  not  the  words  of  their 
replies.  He  was  going  away,  but  stopped. 
A  minute  or  two  afterwards  he  beckoned  to 
Jacques.  The  old  gardener  seems  to  have 
thought  it  undesirable  to  throw  away  even  the 

for  he  went  forwards  to  speak  to  him. 

" 4  Listen  !  I  have  influence  with  the  goal- 
er.  He  shall  let  thee  pass  out  with  the  vic- 
tims to-morrow.    No  one  will  notice  it,  or 

miss  thee,  .    They  will  be  led  to  trial,— 

even  at  the  last  moment  I  will  save  her,  if 
she  sends  me  word  she  relents.  Speak  to 
her,  as  the  time  draws  on.  Life  is  very 
sweet, — tell  her  how  sweet.  Speak  to  him  ; 
he  will  do  more  with  her  than  thou  canst. 
Let  him  urge  her  to  live.  Even  at  the  last 
I  will  be  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,— at  the 
Greve.  I  have  followers, —  I  have  interest. 
Come  among  the  crowd  that  follow  the  vic- 
tims,— I  shall  see  thee.  It  will  be  no  worse 
for  him,  if  she  escapes  '  

" «  Save  my  master,  and  I  will  do  all,'  said 
Jacques. 

"'Only  on  my  one  condition,'  said  Morin, 
doggedly ;  and  Jacques  was  hopeless  of  that 
condition  ever  being  fulfilled.  But  he  did 
not  see  why  his  own  life  might  not  be  saved. 
By  remaining  in  prison  until  the  next  day, 
he  should  have  rendered  every  service  in  his 
power  to  his  master  and  the  young  lady.  He, 
poor  fellow,  shrank  from  death ;  and  he 
agreed  with  Morin,  to  escape,  if  he  could,  by 
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the  means  Morin  suggested,  and  to  bring  him 
word  if  Mademoiselle  de  Crequy  relented. 
(Jacques  had  no  expectation  that  she  would; 
but  I  fancy  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
tell  Morin  of  this  conviction  of  his.)  This 
bargaining  with  so  base  a  man  for  so  slight 
a  thing  as  life,  was  the  only  flaw  that  I  heard 
of  in  the  old  gardener's  behavior.  Of  course, 
the  mere  re-opening  of  the  subject  was  enough 
to  stir  Virginie  to  displeasure.  Clement 
urged  her,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  light  he  had 
gained  upon  Morin's  motions  made  him 
rather  try  to  set  the  case  before  her  in  as  fair 
a  manner  as  possible  than  use  any  persuasive 
arguments.  And,  even  as  it  was,  what  he 
said  on  the  subject  made  yirginie  shed  tears 
— the  first  that  had  fallen  from  her  since  she 
enierea  tne  prison.  t>ome\  were  summoned 
and  went  together  at  the  fatal  call  of  the 
muster-roll  of  victims  the  next  morning.  He 
feeble  from  his  wounds  and  his  injured 
health  ;  she  calm  and  serene,  only  petitioning 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  next  to  him  in  order 
that  she  might  hold  him  up  when  he  turned 
faint  and  giddy  with  his  extreme  suffering. 

"  Together  they  stood  at  the  bar;  together 
they  were  condemned.  As  the  words  of 
judgment  were  pronounced,  Virginie  turned 

to  Clement,  and  embraced  him  with  passion- 
ate fondness.  Then,  making  him  lean  on 
her,  they  marched  out  towards  the  Place  de 
la  Greve. 

"  Jacques  was  free  now.  He  had  told 
Morin  how  fruitless  his  efforts  at  persausion 
had  been ;  and,  scarcely  caring  to  note  the 
effect  of  his  information  upon  the  man,  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  watching  Monsieur 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^que.  And  now  he 
followed  them  to  the  Plaoe  de  la  Greve.  He 
saw  them  mount  the  platform ;  saw  them 
kneel  down  together  till  plucked  up  by  the 
impatient  officials;  could  see  that  she  was 
urging  some  request  to  the  executioner ;  the 
end  of  which  seemed  to  be  that  Clement 
advanced  first  to  the  guillotine,  was  executed 
(and  just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  stir 
among  the  crowd,  as  of  a  man  pressing  for- 
wards towards  the  scaffold).  Then  she, 
Btanding  with  her  face  to  the  guillotine, 
slowly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  knelt 
down. 

"Jacques  covered  his  eyes,  blinded  with 
tears.  The  sound  of  a  discharge  of  a  pistol 
made  him  look  up.  She  was  gone — another 
victim  in  her  place — and  where  there  had 
been  the  little  stir  in  the  crowd  not  five 
minutes  before,  some  men  were  carrying  off  a 
dead  body.    A  man  had  shot  himself,  they 

said.    Pierre  told  me  who  that  man  was." 
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From  The  Saturday 
PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA* 

The  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia  was  a 
man  with  a  fixed  idea.  From  boyhood  to 
old  age  he  dreamt  of  founding  a  colony  where 
nature  was  to  be  all  beauty,  and  man  was  to 
be  all  virtue.  Strongly  influenced  by  the 
Utopian  semi  men  taiism  of  the  last  century, 
and  avowing  his  belief,  even  under  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  that  the  age  of  iron  was  past  and 
the  age  of  gold  coming — dissatisfied  with  a 
state  of  society  in  which  his  want  of  birth  and 
fortune,  and  his  own  impracticable  temper 
barred  the  way  .to  advancement,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  the 
wonders  and  the  loveliness  of  the  external 
world — he  spent  his  youth  in  purposeless 
wanderings  and  schemes  beyond  his  strength, 
and  his  later  manhood  in  creating  on  paper 
what  fact  denied  him.  The  idyl  which  has 
made  him  famous  is  but  "  a  happy  accident," 
among  a  number  of  works  which  are  like  it 
iu  kind,  though  not  in  success.  This  slight 
tale  owes  its  principal  charm  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  invests  an  Arcadian  pastoral  with 
the  reality  and  interest  of  definite  and  un- 
familiar scenery.  It  also  charms  us  because 
the  melancholy,  the  love  of  solitude,  and  the 
feeling  of  a  bitter  contrast  between  man  and 
nature  that  pervade  it  seem  to  come  from  a 
source  deeper  than  sentimentalism,  and  ex- 
press at  once  the  opinions  vaguely  held  by 
the  generation  to  which  the  writer  belonged, 
and  the  intensity  with  which  those  opinions 
were  held  by  the  writer  himself.  On  such  a 
tale  as  Paul  and  Virginia  criticism  cannot 
say  much.  It  pleases  because  it  plfcases. 
J  bit  still  in  this,  as  in  every  other  work,  we 
may  find  an  interest — which  may  be  called 
an  interest  of  the  second  reading — in  ex- 
amining the  relation  it  bears  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer  and  the  literature  of  the  time. 
The  talc  itself  absorbs  us  when  we  read  it  for 
the  first  time,  but  on  reperuting  it  we  have 
leisure  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  be  written. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  before  us 
the  outline  of  the  writer's  life. 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  was  born  at  Havre, 

in  1737,  of  a  family  which  originally  came 

from  Lorraine,  but  which  made  pretensions, 

not  very  precise  nor  very  well  founded,  to 

descend  from  Eustache  de  St  Pierre  of  Calais. 

The  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  that  have  been 

handed  down  represent  him  as  a  child  of  little 

*  Paul  *  VirginU.  Par  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre. 
Paris.  1858. 
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regular  education,  with  a  passion  for  animals, 
and  a  power  like  that  which  made  the  infancy 
of  Hartley  Coleridge  so  remarkable,  of  living 
in  a  world,  visionary  and  yet  methodical,  of 
his  own.  The  great  event  of  his  early  life 
was  reading  Robinson  Qrusoe.  His  imagina- 
tion was  stimulated,  and  he  soon  invented  an 
island ;  but  not  content  with  the  solitary  exist- 
ence of  his  model,  he  peopled  it  with  the  sort 
of  persons  that  he  thought  he  should  like  to 
live  with.  Already  in  this  boyish  fancy  we 
see  the  germ  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  where 
the  enchanted  island  that  presents  the  scenery 
of  the  Isle  of  France  is  tenanted  by  persons 
who  are  lifelike  but  impossible.  After  attain- 
ing some  proficiency  in  mathematics,  St 
Pierre  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  at  the  School 
of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  served 
one  campaign  in  Hesse,  in  1700,  but  quar- 
relled with  his  superior  officers  ;  and,  leaving 
tne  Jrrencn  army,  ncwent  to  oner  nis  services 
to  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  subsequently  to 
the  King  of  Poland.  He  was  vain  and  irasci- 
ble, and  nothing  that  he  could  obtain  would 
content  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed 
to  a  post,  he  threw  it  up  as  unworthy  of  him. 
In  1766  he  returned  to  France,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  soliciting  and  worrying 
different  Ministers,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  his  fir* t  and  most  genuine  im- 
pressions of  that  island  had  nothing  in  them 
of  that  warmth  of  admiration  which  runs 
through  the  idealised  picture  he  afterwards 
gave  to  the  world.  In  a  series  of  letters 
sent,  or  supposed  to  be  sent,  to  a  friend,  he 
describes  the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  France ; 
and  these  letters  are  full  of  regrets  for  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  Europe,  and  for  the 
tranquil  delights  of  rural  France.  "  These 
savage  scenes,'*  he  writes,  "  are  never  en- 
livened by  the  singing  of  birds  or  by  the  loves 
of  any  peaceful  animals.  The  ear  is  wounded 
with  the  croaking  of  paroquets,  and  the  shrill 
cries  of  monkeys."  In  Paul  and  Virginia 
the  birds  have  learnt  to  sing,  the  animals 
make  the  tenderest  love,  and  the  monkeys 
are  the  fantastic  and  light-hearted  children  of 
an  abundant  nature.  In  1771,  St  Pierre  re- 
turned to  France,  and  began  to  form  some 
valuable  literary  friendships,  and  again  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  Ministers.  With 
Condorcet  and  Rousseau  especially  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy ;  and  feeling  that  literature 
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his  trae  vocation,  he  began  to  apply  him- 
self to  a  severe  task,  and,  in  1784,  published 
his  Studies  of  Nature,  Poor  and  unknown 
as  he  was  before  this  work  was  published,  he 
"woke  one  morning"  and  found  himself 
famous  and  provided  for.  The  Studies  suited 
the  taste  of  the  generation.  Their  gentle 
and  vague  piety,  their  true  sensibility,  even 
their  faults,  recommended  them  to  the  Court 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  to  the 
numbers  who  believed  themselves  on  the  eve 
of  a  poetical  change,  and  to  the  literary  critics 
of  that  generation.  In  1788,  he  published 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Studies,  containing 
Paul  and  Virginia ;  and  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  talc  made  themselves  felt  at 
once.  In  spite  of  the  Revolution,  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  prosperous.  He  was  apjwinted 
attendant  of  the  Jardin-du-roi ;  and  in  the 
year  3  of  the  Republic  was  installed  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Morals  in  the  Ecole  Normale.  He 
had  also  the  domestic  felicity  of  marrying  in 
his  old  age  two  charming  young  wives,  the 
more  recent  of  whom  subsequently  married 
his  idolizing  biographer,  Aime  Martin;  so 
that  he  had  even  a  posthumous  good  fortune. 
He  died  in  1814,  bis  last  work,  the 


his  death. 

His  taste  for  landscape  beauty  was  indis- 
putably genuine,  and  his  skill  in  choosing  the 
characteristic  features  of  scenery  is  manifestly 
based  on  the  vividness  of  his  own  observa- 
tions. Baron  Humboldt  says  that  Paul  and 
Virginia  was  his  constant  companion  in  his 
tropical  wanderings,  and  that  he  was  repeat- 
edly struck  with  the  admirable  truth  of  St. 


tions  that  a  hundred  times  when  the  guides 
informed  him  that  midnight  was  passed  by 
looking  at  the  position  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
he  has  called  to  mind  the  passage  where  the 
last  interview  of  Paul  and  Virginia  is  broken 
up  by  the  warning  that  the  Southern  Cross  is 
beginning  to  near  the  horizon.  St.  Pierre 
belonged  to  that  class  of  observers  who  find 
their  own  power  oP  observation  sufficient,  and 
who  reject  as  alien  to  their  feelings  any  thing 
like  minute  and  scientific  analysis.  Baron 
Humboldt  stands  almost  alone  as  a  man  who 
has  combined  both  the  power  of  scientific  in- 
quiry and  the  poetical  comprehension  of  na- 
ture as  a  whole.  St,  Pierre  felt  that  for  the 
purposes  of  poetry  the  observation  of  nature 
may  be  too  minute.   In  Paul  and 
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there  is  that  great  fundamental  accuracy  OS 
description,  the  success  of  which  consists  in 
leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  correct 
general  impression  of  tropical  nature,  both  in 
its  terrific  and  in  its  calmer  aspect.  Of  the 
solitary  vastness  of  scenery  where  every  thing 
is  on  so  prodigal  a  scale,  of  a  great  force  both 
as  measured  by  time  and  by  space  acting 
everywhere,  he  has  given  us  a  representation 
which  we  feel  to  be  true  even  before  the  testi- 
mony of  travellers  like  Humboldt  has  assured 
us  of  its  truth.  This  general  truth  of  repre- 
sentation defies  analysis.  It  is  derived  only 
from  poetical  genius,  and  we  cannot  say  why 
it  is  there.  But  when  we  descend  to  particu- 
lar pieces  of  description,  we  can  then  ask  how 
far  the  degree  of  accuracy  and  of  abundance 
of  details  is  satisfactory  or  not.  The  poetical 
novelists  of  more  recent  times  have  certainly 
erred  by  the  richness  of  detail  which  they 
have  heaped  on  their  descriptive  passages. 
In  Indiana,  for  example,  where  the  same 
painted  as  in  Paul  and  Virginia, 
fatigued  and  overcome  by  the  lavish 
extravagance  of  descriptive  language.  In  the 
English  novels  of  the  present  day,  we  are  apt 
to  find,  on  the  other  band,  too  large  a  meas- 
ure of  technical  and  prosaic  accuracy.  We 
have  fatiguing  lists  of  wildflowers  with  cor- 
rect computations  of  their  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  heaps  of  stones  indexed  according  to 
their  geological  eras.  St.  Pierre  goes  as  far 
in  this  minor  kind  of  accuracy  as  it  is  safe  to 
go.  Sometimes,  indeed,  be  exceeds  it. 
When  Virginia,  for  example,  has  a  little 
money  sent  her,  she  buys  all  the  different 
sorts  of  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  shawls,  and 
coarse  cloths  made  in  the  Isle  of  France  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  There  is  something 
of  an  encycloptedic  fulness  in  this,  but  it  is 
rare,  and  generally  we  have  to  admire  both 
the  moderation  which  limits  the  information 
given  and  the  neatness  with  which  the  inform- 


But  it  is  not  scenery  alone  that  reigns  su- 
preme in  Paul  and  Virginia — it  is  scenery 
as  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  a  sentimentalist. 
Nature  is  regarded  in  connexion  with  the 
thoughts  of  man,  and  as  deriving  life  and 
meaning  from  the  tie.  So  far  all  poetical  in- 
terpretation of  nature  must  agree.  But  sen- 
timental poetry  narrows  the  range  of  feelings 
aud  thoughts  which  it  sees  reflected  in,  or 
illustrated  by,  the  natural  world.  It  takes 
cognizance  only  of  the  affections  and  of  the 
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which  attach  themselves  to  the 
tenderer  and  softer  side  of  life.  Sentimental- 
ism,  therefore,  when  it  is  genuine  and  free 
from  affectation,  has  a  sphere  in  which  it  is 
legitimate,  and  it  is  only  when  it  attempts  to 
bring  the  whole  human  life  into  its  domain 
that  it  is  faulty.  The  innocence  of  early 
years,  the  purity  of  young  affection,  the 
peaceful  current  of  obscure  happiness,  may 
find  their  counterparts  and  congenial  acces- 
sories in  the  external  world,  as  well  as  any 
other  portions  or  qualities  of  human  exist- 
ence. It  is  the  merit  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
that  it  elaborates  this  harmony  ingeniously, 
evenly,  and  quietly.  The  cocoa-nuts  which 
mark  the  ages  of  the  children,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tree  of  .which  Virginia  has 
sown  the  seed  just  before  her  departure,  and 
which,  by  the  suddenness  «f  its  gigantic 
development  seems  to  magnify  the  term  of 
her  absence,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the 
felicity  with  which  St.  Pierre  binds  the 
scenery  he  loved  to  remember  with  the  ideal 
persons  whom  he  loved  to  create.  And  the 
life  of  the  young  couple,  bound  up  so  inti- 
mately as  it  is  with  the  grandeur  and  peace- 
fulness  of  one  dear  secluded  spot,  is  inspired 
with  a  morality  that  evidently  gave  it  meaning 
and  reality  to  the  mind  of  the  author.  That 
"  the  goodness  of  God  endurcth  yet  daily," 
and  that  doing  good  is  a  luxury,  were  two 
thoughts  that  lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  St. 
Pierre  and  shine  through  Paul  and  Virginia. 

The  tale  is  full  of  weaknesses,  and  even 
puerilities.  The  death  of  Virginia,  who  is 
drowned  because  she  is  afraid  lest  a  sailor 
should  see  her  half-dressed,  and  who  is  ac- 
cordingly praised  for  her  angelic  modesty, 
crosses  the  line  which  separates  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous.  The  old  man  who  tells 
the  story  goes  off  into  anathemas  of  French 
society  which  are  evidently  dictated  by  the 
personal  disapi>ointment  of  St.  Pierre,  and 
stigmatizes  all  writing  of  books'  as  profitless, 
because  "  the  Gospel,  the  best  of  books,  has 
served  for  centuries  only  as  a  pretext  for  the 


of  Europeans." 
the  author  even  sinks  into  platitudes  to 
lutely  commonplace  as  the  suggestion  that 
the  spirits  of  Paul  and  Virginia  love  to  wan- 
der over  the  "  roofa  of  straw  where  industri- 
ous virtue  dwells."  But  the  great  blot  of  the 
book,  if  we  wish  to  assign  its  place  in  idyllic 
literature,  is,  thai  it  is  all  out  of  the  region  of 
the  possible,  and  that  its  reality  is  entirely 
derived  from  the  accuracy  of  the  scenery. 
These  good  and  perfect  inhabitants  of  the 
Happy  Valley  are  not  real  hui 
They  are  not  more  like  possible  people 
Arcadian  shepherdesses  are  like  living  keepers 
of  flocks.  The  whole  tale  is  colored  by  the 
theory,  so  prevalent  in  France  when  it  was 
written,  that  men  would  be  perfectly  good 
if  left  to  the  unperverted  teaching  of  nature. 
Paul  has  attained  a  marriageable  age  when 
he  asks  his  old  friend  what  is  virtue,  and  is 
told,  "  My  Bon,  you  who  sustain  your  parents 
by  your  labor  need  not  have  it  defined." 
Paul,  it  is  implied,  had  been  virtuous  from 
his  cradle  upwards.  The  true  idyl  should 
always  rest  on  a  basis  of  real  life.  In  the 
most  perfect  idyllic  composition  of  modern 
times,  the  Mare  au  DiabU,  the  characters 
arc  as  real  as  the  scenery.  Every  thing  is  in 
keeping,  and  it  is  because  the  harmony  is  so 
perfect,  while  the  theme  is  so  simple,  that  we 
call  the  tale  idyllic ;  but  if  it  had  l>een  less 
well  and  artistically  written,  it  would  still 
have  been  a  pleasing  story  of  rural  life,  It 
is  not  the  fruit  of  any  theory  about  humanity. 
Paul  and  Virginia  is  ideal,  not  because  com- 
mon things  are  idealized  in  it,  but  because  the 
sphere  in  which  it  is  placed  is  imaginary. 
To  understand  this  Rphere  we  must  go  back 
to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and  to 
the  life  of  the  author ;  and  great  and  many 
as  are  its  merits,  and  abundantly  as  it  has 
deserved  its  place  in  popular  estimation,  it 
must  still  be  pronounced  subject  to  consider- 
able drawbacks  when  criticism  attempts  to 
appreciate  its  relative  value  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  masterpieces  of  idyllic  writ- 
ing. 


A  Drunk  rn  Elephant. — Oar  men  seemed 
to  fraternise  most  with  the  Rifles,  at  least  I 
judge  so  from  tho  following: — Private  Blank 
is  brought  in  much  bruised.  "  Well,  Put, 
how  have  you  been  hurt  ?  "  "  Whv,  a  drunken 
beast  of  an  elephant  knocked  me*  down,  and 
then  dunched  me  with  his  head."  "Ah! 
that  is  singular.   Are  you  quite  sure  that  you 


were  not  drunk  yourself?  "  "  Certain  ;  but  the 
two  Rifles  with  me  were  in  an  awful  state."  "  I 
dare  say,  but  I  never  hoard  of  an  intoxicated 
elephant  before.11  "  At  any  rate,  your  honor, 
the  driver,  who  ought  to  know,  said  that  the 
boast  had  been  drinking."  Inquiry  here  censed. 
Paddy  was  quite  too  strong  in  : 


faddy  was 
Blackwood's 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 
Salmon-Casts  and  Stray  Shots,  being  Fly- 
leaves from  the  Note-Book  of  John  Col- 
quhoun. (Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

Here  is  another  pleasant  brother  of  the 
rod  and  gun  occupying  his  leisure  hours,  as 
he  has  previously  done  in  "  The  Moor  and  the 
Loch,"  by  narrating  his  experiences,  angling 
for  public  favor,  and  successfully  hitting  the 
object  at  which  he  aims.  In  all  books  like 
the  one  before  us,  there  is  a  similarity  of  mat- 
ter and  manner,  varied  only  by  the  larger  or 
lew  amount  of  incident  and  by  the  difference 
of  skill  displayed  in  the  narration.  In  most 
coses  the  halieutical  literature  is  one  of  con- 
siderable pleasantness.  The  self-complacency 
of  the  authors,  who  take  their  calling  for  one 
which  is  above  all  other  vocations  or  amuse- 
ments of  mankind, — the  grave  conviction  of 
each  sportsman  that  whatever  is  to  be  done 
his  way  of  doing  it  is  the  best, — the  unaltera- 
ble good-humor, — the  healthiness  of  tone, — 
the  moderate  and  salubrious  jollity,— and  the 
anecdotes,  more  or  less  colored,  of  flood  and 
field, — all  these  matters  combined  go  well  to 
the  making  up  of  a  book  over  which  sports- 
men may  spend  a  useful,  and  general  readers 
an  agreeable,  hour.  Mr.  Colquhoun  discourses 
ew  much  to  pleasant  purpose  as  the  pleasant- 
eet  and  most  skilful  of  his  brethren, — in  proof 
of  which  assertion  we  cannot  do  better  than 
cite  a  few  passages  from  many  that  illustrate 
his  salmon-casts,  and  his  stray  shots.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  is  not  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  those  who  are  attempting  to  artificially 
breed  salmon  in  Scottish  rivers  hitherto  un- 
frequented by  that  king  among  fish.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  he  has  an  amusing  trait  in 
allusion  to  an  endeavor  to  supplant  the  well- 
known  breed  of  "  Scotch  Nightingales  " : 

"  Salmon  anglers  are  regarding  with  much 
interest  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon  in 
the  Tay  and  other  rivers  where  the  experi- 
ment is'  being  tried ;  but  whether  the  increase 
will  ever  reward  the  trouble  of  raising  them, 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  Should  the  plan  fully 
succeed,  it  will  no  doubt  be  adopted  in  all  our 
first-class  salmon  rivers.  To  stock  a  stream 
originally  destitute  of  this  fish,  would  be  a 
signal  triumph ;  and  some  people  are  even 
sanguine  enough  to  attempt  it  I  rather  think 
they  are  expecting  too  much,  and  that — like 
the  effort  of  my  late  patriotic  grandfather,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  to  enliven  the  Caithness  muirs 
with  nightingale  music — after  the  first  migra- 
tion the  fish  will  come  back  no  more  to  a 
stream  which  their  previous  neglect  showed 


to  be  unsuitable  to  their  habits.  Sir  John's 
plan  was  excellent,  had  it  only  succeeded. 
lie  employed  London  bird-fanciers  to  procure 
nightingale  eggs,  and  Caithness  shepherds  to 
find  the  nests  of  the  equally  soft-billed  robin- 
redbreast.  The  London  eggs  soon  displaced 
the  Caithness  ones,  and  robin  carefully  hatched 
and  reared  the  embryo  melodists.  In  sum- 
mer, numbers  of  young  nightingales  were  seen 
about  the  bushes,  but  at  the  autumn  migration 
they  disappeared,  never  to  return." 

From  salmon  and  nightingales  turn  we  to 
"Men,"  not  mm  generally, but  to  the  terrible 
dignitaries  so-called,  who  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotland  constitute  themselves  the  judges 
of  their  ministers,  and  who,  with  as  small  an 
amount  of  general  knowledge  as  they  have  of 
divinity,  presume  to  set  their  baneful  mark  on 
any  "clergyman"  whom  they  disapprove, 
with  the  sure  conviction  that,  after  such  a 
branding,  the  people  will  refuse  to  attend  that 
minister's  service.  Oh,  restive  and  earnest, 
eager  and  uneasy  young  curates,  whose  mild 
anger  is  awakened  when  bishops  gently  hint 
at  faults  and  almost  pray  for  your  amend- 
ment,— think,  young  gentlemen,  what  you 
would  be,  and  how  sorely  your  meekness 
would  have  been  tried,  if,  in  place  of  signing 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  submitting  to 
episcopal  ordination,  you  had  subscribed  to 
the  Westminster  Confession,  received  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  had 
known  of  no  other  church  government  and 
discipline  but  those  connected  with  elders, 
kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods, 
and  general  assemblies  !  Here  is  a  Friday's 
scene,  at  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  present, 
for  a  certain  keeper  would  not  attend  him  to 
the  Lochs  till  the  "  Men's  Service  "  was  con- 
cluded : — 

«  The  tent  was  pitched  in  a  secluded  spot, 
beside  a  little  brook  among  the  hills.  A  large 
primitive  congregation  surrounded  the  young 
Highland  minister,  who,  with  violent  gesture 
and  defiant  tone,  was  fiercely  shouting  a 
Gaelic  exhortation.  Before  him  sat  *  the 
Men,'  in  full  camlet  canonicals.  Only  two 
had  the  cotton  hood ;  the  rest  wore  red  or 
brown  scratch-wigs,  which  so  enhanced  their 
natural  or  assumed  gravity,  as  to  be  perfectly 
grotesque.  They  were  considerably  above 
middle  age,  though  not  very  old.  The  most 
prominent  was  the  best  specimen.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer  in  a  low  tone,  and  was 
really  a  prepossessing  old  man.  His  neigh- 
bor on  the  right  was  a  truculent  fellow,  whose 
red  swollen  face  too  plainly  intimated  that 
neat  whisky  was  the  spirit  that  oftenest  moved 
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him ;  while  he  on  the  left,  with  a  fiery  red 
wig  and  sharp-cut  features,  had  that  sinister 
expression  of  sly  cunning,  bo  especially  repul- 
sive, and  most  frequently  found  among  the 
lower  orders.  They  appeared  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  preacher ;  and  you  could  almost 
read  in  their  critical  faces  that  they  thought 
him  1  a  fine  lad,  if  he  had  experience.'  The 
women  were  most  dressed  in  cloak,  hood,  and 
coif,  which  added  to  the  simple  effect  of  the 
whole  ;  and  when  the  nasal  Gaelic  psalm  rose 
from  the  heathery  brae,  it  was,  barring  'the 
Men,'  almost  sublime.  After  the  congregation 
broke  up  and  the  three  ministers  descended 
from  the  tent,  they,  like  good  school-boys, 
sheepishly  shook  hands  with  their  masters, 
'the  Men,'  in  turn.  None  of  the  ministers 
under  '  the  Men's '  surveillance  wear  either 
gown  or  bands.  Popish  vestiges  themselves, 
they  call  the  gown  and  bands  Popish  in  a 
minister,  and  are  jealous,  I  suppose,  of  this  in- 
fringement on  the  prerogative  of  camlet  and 
scratch-wig !  A  northern  presentee  to  a  church 
took  his  revenge  on  going  South,  by  mounting 
bands  as  a  flag  of  triumph,  and  never  doffing 
them  till  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey  at 
Dunkeld.  Another  less  fortunate  aspirant 
for  bands  supplied  their  place  at  the  '  trial ' 
sermon,  by  pinning  his  Crimean  medal  outside 
his  gown,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  audi- 
ence. That  the  bands  have  some  mysterious 
power,  a  late  Free  Church  professor  fully 
proved,  and  fairly  owned.  For,  when  preach- 
ing in  the  Isle  of  May,  seeing  the  lighthouse- 
keeper's  wife  completely  overcome,  ne  asked 
what  part  of  the  discourse  had  touched  her 
feelings.  '  It's  the  baands,  sir — it's  the  baands ; 
I  hae  na  seen  them  sin'  I  was  a  lassie.'  Pub- 
lish it  not  in  the  North— tell  it  not  to  *  the 
Men'!" 

With  all  the  vigilance  of  these  extremely 
offensive  and  inevitable  "  Men,"  the  people  are 
not  more  clean  in  spirit  or  in  body  than  folks 
ecclesiastically  cared-for  after  another  fashion. 
The  guid  boddies  at  Stornaway  seem  to  be 
preeminently  dirty : 

"  The  whole  fishing-village — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  one  of  themselves — seemed  1  in- 
dulging in  dirt.'  The  herring-fishers  bad 
enough ;  the  women  curcrs  worst,  if  possible. 
They  brought  to  my  mind  the  predicament  of 
an  Edinburgh  clergyman  (always  particularly 
neat  and  trim  in  his  own  attire),  when  an  ap- 
plicant for  marriage  presented  himself  in  the 
most  disgusting  figure  that  ever  darkened  his 
study  door.  1  When  is  it  to  take  place  ?  '— 
«  Directly,  but.' — 4  You  mean  after  you  have 
cleaned  yourself?' — (Looking  down  at  him- 
self with  evident  satisfaction).  'Och,  I'm 
weel  enough.'—'  You  could'ut  be  married  in 


such  a  dirty  state.' — '  Me  dirty !  What  if  ve 
saw  hir."  4 

Well  that  was  unclean  sincerity  at  all 
events.  What  surprises  us,  however,  is  to' 
find  miserable  shams  amid  the  divine  magnifi- 
cence of  nature,  and  intelligent  men  stamp- 
ing them  with  approval.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance : 

"  Hearing  from  our  dinner  company  that 
there  was  a  real  live  hermit  in  the  neighbor- 
ing grounds  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  we  had 
the  curiosity  to  visit  his  cell.  He  was  a  mora 
favorable  specimen  than  his  better-known 
brother  anchorite  of  the  Holy  Loch.  At  the 
cave  among  the  rocks,  a  snort  distauce  from 
his  house,  with  his  sheep-dog  *  Lassie  '  at  his 
foot,  the  gentle  old  man  was  seated.  His 
white  beard  and  contented  expression  har- 
monized exactly  with  the  stillness  around. 
His  only  trouble  appeared  to  be  the  mous- 
tache, which  annoyed  him  when  *  supping  hie 
kale.'  Looking  earnestly  at  mine,  he  inquired 
if  his  would  grow  out  the  same  way  when 
they  were  1  Iang.'  Upon  my  saying  there 
was  a  kind  of  pomatum  would  set  them  right, 
he  was  eager  to  find  out  whether  the  doctors 
sold  it  We  had  a  sight  of  his  little  library 
of  Gaelic  books,  and  a  draught  out  of  his 
spring  welL  On  returning  to  the  town,  Sir 
James's  ferryman  civilly  offered  to  row  us 
across  the  river,  and  when  we  told  him  the 
hermit's  trouble—'  He  gets  three  shillings  a- 
week  for  that  beard  o'  his ;  he  may  weel  buy 
the  sauve  for  his  mistachies.'  That  hermit  is 
an  excellent  idea ;  he  is  such  a  perfect  finish 
to  the  rocky  scene,  and  a  peep  at  his  quiet 
life  might  calm  fur  a  moment  tne  most  turbu- 
lent votary  of  this  noisy  world." 

— Which  we  beg  leave  to  doubt.  The  ferry- 
man better  understood  the  worthlesanesa  of 
such  a  mountebank  amid  the  everlasting  hills 
than  Mr.  Colquhoun.  Fancy  a  used-up  torn 
finding  even  temporary  peace  of  mind  from 
contemplating  a  mock  hermit  perplexed  with 
the  growth  of  his  "  mistachics,"  and  only 
submiting  to  these  impediments  to  the  sup- 
ping of  his  kale,  for  the  consideration  of 
three  shillings  a  week ! 

Mr.  Colquhoun  has  much  to  sny  about  his 
dexterity  and  success  in  the  excellent  sport  of 
shooting  foxes!  There  are  few  sportsmen 
more  to  the  sou*h  who  will  read  thus  portion 
of  his  attractive  volume  without  feelings  of 
angry  impatience;  for  however  necessary  U 
may  be  to  get  rid  of  foxes  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  idea  of  shooting  them  outright, 
they  might  be  preserved  and  sent 
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southward  to  die  terrible  death*  for  the  pas- 
time of  lords  and  gentle*,  will  cause  many  a 
wrathful  emotion  in  the  boeoms  of  these  illus- 
trious hunters. 

We  conclude  with  bringing  down  a  brace 
of  anecdotes  which  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  beasts  who  are  the  heroines  of  the  re- 


*'  A  part}'  of  seal-shooters,  last  summer, 
placed  one  of  their  number  on  a  narrow  point 
of  rock  surrounded  by  deep  water.  As  there 
was  nothing  to  hide 'him,  he  stood  bolt  up- 
right, expecting  a  stray  chance  at  a  passing 
seal.  When  his  companions  had  rowed  away, 
they  were  followed  by  a  large  seal,  which  all 
of  a  sudden  spied  the  solitary  being  on  the 
rock.  Instantly  wheeling  about,  it  made  for 
him  at  its  utmost  speed.    His  friends,  sus- 

r'ng  the  monster,  shouted  to  warn  him, 
he  thought  they  only  meant  to  apprise 
him  of  a  fine  chance  ;  he  therefore  allowed  it 
to  come  quite  close,  and  coollv  shot  it  dead. 
It  was  a  female  in  defence  of  her  young,  and 
had  he  failed  in  his  aim,  she  would  most 
Bkely  have  toppled  him  over  the  narrow  ledge, 
and  drowned  him  in  the  deep  water.  He 
said,  that  if  he  had  known  his  risk,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  missed." 
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story  is  more  spiced  with 
humor : — 

■  For  courage  and  devotion  to  bis  chief, 
this  pointer  might  have  matched  a  Forty-five 
clansman;  but,  like  the  old  Highlander,  I 
once  saw  him  show  evident  signs  of  supersti- 
tion. When  ranging  a  grass  field  he  pointed 
a  hare,  which  soon  moved  from  her  form, 
rearing  herself  on  hind  legs  straight  as  a 
small  gate-post.  The  dog  at  once  showed 
evident  signs  of  uneasiness,  by  breaking  his 
statuesque  position,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
for  advice,  and  twitching  his  tail  most  ner- 
vously. But  when  •  puss,'  pursuing  her  advan- 
tage, actually  paced  ten  yards  towards  him, 
erect  as  a  drill-sergeant,  he  fairly  turned  tail, 
and,  with  ever)'  sign  of  terror,  took  shelter 
behind  his  master.  There  were  several  wit 
n esses  besides  myself  to  this  reversal  of 
nature — viz.,  the  nare  pursuing  the  dog. 
Most  likely  her  young  were  near." 

Poor  puss !  Her  sagacity  reminds  us  of 
the  fragment  of  a  line  in  the  "  Truculentus  " 
of  Plautus,— "  pusillus  quam  sit  sapiens 
bestial  *  With  this  illustration  of  her  droll 
wisdom,  we  close  Mr.  Colquhoun's  sporting 
records,  every  page  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
and  varied  attractions. 


A  Lktti  f.  from  Monte  Video,  of  May  29th, 
brings  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  remarkable 
Frenchman,  M.  Aiinu  Bonpland  the  naturalist, 
who  died  at  San  Borja,  at  the  age  of  eighty -five. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  profession,  but  the  political 
events  of  the  early  republic  compelled  him  to 
enter  tho  navy.  He  made  a  long  cruise  as  a 
naval  surgeon,  but  took  tho  earliest  opportunity 
of  returning  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies. 
There,  at  the  house  of  M.  Corvisart,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  German  of  about 
bis  own  ago,  who  afterwards  became  known  to 
the  world  as  the  celebrated  Alexander  de  Hum- 
boldt. These  young  men  became  intimate 
friends,  and  when  M.  dc  Humboldt  undertook 
his  expedition  to  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the 
new  world,  M.  Bonpland  accompanied  him. 
During  this  journcv  M.  Bonpland  collected  and, 
classed  upwards  of"  six  thousand  plants,  which 
were  then  unknown  to  botanical  writers.  On 
his  return  to  Franco  he  presented  his  collection 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  granted 
i.    Tho  Empress  Josephine  was 


a  pension.    Tho  Empress  Josephine  was 

very  fond  of  Bonpland  ;  she  made  him  her  fac- 
tor at  Malmaison,  and  often  sowed  ia  her  gar- 
den there  flower-seeds  which  ho  had  brought 
from  the  tropics.   After  the  abdication  at  Fon- 


tainebleau,  M.  Bonpland  urged  the  Emperor  to 
retire  to  Mexico  to  observe  events.  A  few 
weeks  ufter  tendering  this  fruitless  advice  he  sat 
by  tho  death-bed  of  Josephine,  and  heard  her 
last  words.  Her  death  and  the  definitve  full  of 
tho  empire  leaving  him  nothing  to  desire  in 
France,  ho  returned  to  South  America,  and  be- 
came a  professor  of  natural  history  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Subsequently  he  travelled  across  the 
Pampas,  tho  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Chaco,  and 
Bolivia,  and  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  tho  Andes. 
Being  there  taken  for  a  spy,  he  was  arrested  by 
tho  governor  of  Paraguay,  and  was  detained  a 
prisoner  for  eight  years,  till  1829.  On  his  n> 
lease  he  directed  his  steps  towards  tho  Brazils, 
and  settled  at  San  Borja,  where  in  a  charming 
but  humblo  retreat,  surrounded  by  orange  groves 
-and  European  shrubs,  he  remained  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  receiving  with  pleasure  all  French 
travellers  who  visited  him.  lie  was  tho  author 
of  (union-  other  works)  "Les  Plantes  Equi- 
noxiales  "  ( 1805),  "  La  Monographic  des  Melas- 
tonies"  (1806),  "Description  des  Plantes  rares 
ot  de  la  Malmaison  "  (1813),  "  Vue  des  Cordil- 
leres  et  Monumonts  Indigeno  do  1'  Atuerique  " 
(1819),  and  (jointly  with  M.  dc  Humboldt) 
"Vovage  aux  Regions  Equiuoxiales  du  Nour 
veau*  Continent."- 
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From  The  Snturdav  Review. 
A  TALE  OF  ROMAN  LIFE. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Hecue  des  Deux 
Mondes  contains  a  story  of  Roman  life  which 
deserves  attention,  because  it  is  stated  by  the 
editor  to  be  substantially  a  record  of  actual 
fact,  and  because  it  illustrates  the  method  of 
that  remarkable  government  which  treats  its 
subjects  so  strangely,  and  administers  to  them 
the  chastisements  of  a  paternal  love  so  freely 
and  so  unaccountably.  This  story  is  an  auto- 
biography, and  the  author  commences  by  nar- 
rating how,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  he  was  one  night  subjected  to  a  domi- 
ciliary visit  from  the  ecclesiastical  police.  His 
offence  was  the  supposed  possession  of  certain 
forbidden  books.  To  the  search  of  the  officials 
the  young  student  opposed  a  formal  licence, 
which  he  had  received  rrom  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  which  permitted  him  to  read  all 
books  whatever  except  the  works  of  a  few 
authors  specially  excepted  by  name.  The 
list  of  exceptea  authors  is  very  curious. 
Volney,  and  one  or  two  other  open  adversaries 
of  Christianity,  naturally  find  a  place  in  it, 
but  strange  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
the  loosest  writers  of  loose  novels  appears 
Jeremy  Benthara.  That  the  philosophy  of. 
the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number 
should  seem  to  pontifical  wisdom  of  an  equally 
exceptional  wickedness  and  danger  with  Du- 
laure's  Courtesans  of  Greece  and  Casti's 
novels,  is'  curious.  After  a  severe  admoni- 
tion, the  offender  was  invited  to  retire  to  a 
convent  for  a  week,  which  he  did,  and  felt 
himself  so  estranged  and  cut  off  from  the 
world  that  he  was  stunned  and  6tupified  by 
his  return  to  secular  life,  and  had  to  recom- 
pense himself  with  an  unusual  excess  of  dis- 
sipation. He  discovered  that  the  real  offence 
which  had  led  to  the  seizure  of  his  books  was 
the  slighting  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  in 
a  public  place  or  certain  miracles  which  were 
then  in  vogue,  and  which  were  said  to  be 
wrought  by  the  image  of  a  Madonna  which 
occupied  a  niche  in  a  church  near  the  arch  of 
the  Ccnci.  It  was  said  that  the  blind  were 
restored  to  sight,  and  the  lame  walked.  The 
autobiographer  assisted  at  the  spectacle,  and 
saw  a  woman  who  had  been  cured.  She  was 
sitting,  and  he  waited  till  she  moved.  For  a 
long  time  she  persisted  in  sitting  still,  but  his 
patience  triumphed,  and  he  had  the  irreligious 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  creep  away  writhing 
in  the  distortions  of  paralysis.  The  miracles 
at  length  terminated  by  an  alarm  of  fire  being 
one  day  given.  Alarmed  and  irritated  with 
the  obstacles  they  threw  in  each  other's  way, 
the  lame  and  the  blind  seized  their  crutches 
and  sticks,  and  began  to  belabor  one  another. 
A  great  fight  ensued;  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  scandal 
by  removing  the  miracle-working  image  to  a 


t 


convenient  place.  But  the  objects  of 
grace  were  not  to  be  baulked.  They  got  a 
little  image,  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one ;  and  this  second  Virgin  began  to  be 
as  successful  as  the  first.  Her  virtue,  however, 
was  not  permitted  to  operate  long.  The  Pope 
had  the  chapel  shut  up,  and  the  entrance 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  carabineers.  It 
was  rather  hard  on  his  subjects  that  they 
should  be  debarred  from  criticising  miracles 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  stop  by  an 
armed  force. 

Almost  all  love-making,  the  writer  tells  us, 
begins  at  Rome  in  a  church ;  and  il  was  at  a 
church  that  he  saw  a  voung  lady  whom  ho 
subsequently  wooed  and  won.  But  even  love 
could  not  persuade  him  to  refrain  from  those 
infinitesimal  indiscretions  which  are  so  serious 
in  the  Sacred  City.  At  a  recitation  of  Dante 
thecensure  had  ordered  that  the  verse  should 
be  altered,  so  that  the  audience  might  not 
know  or  remember  that  a  criminal  consigned 
o  the  lowest  hell  was  an  archbishop.  Per- 
ceiving the  alteration,  the  autobiographer 
spoke  the  right  verse  aloud.  For  this  he  was 
arrested,  but  soon  afterwards  released.  His 
fiancee  implored  him  to  be  more  cautious, 
and  for  a  short  time  he  obeyed.  But  unfor- 
tunately he  and  some  of  his  young  friends 
were,  taught  the  Marseillaise  by  a  Corsican 
companion,  and  they  proceeded  to  sing  this 
symbol  of  all  that  is  unrespectable  under  the 
windows  of  the  cardinals.  The  writer  had 
just  completed  all  the  stages  which  lead  to 
the  Roman  bar,  and  he  was  within  a  week  of 
being  married,  when  one  evening  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested,  and  shown  an  order  by  which 
he  was  to  be  taken  to  prison  to  await  his 
trial.  The  process  resulted  in  his  being  con- 
demned to  ten  years' imprisonment,  and  he 
was  taken  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  rest  of  the  story  gives  a  narrative  of 
this  imprisonment,  and  the  picture  is  one  that 
has  every  trace  of  fidelity,  and  yet  is  so 
strange  and  odd  that  its  parts  seem  scarcely 
possible.  The  mixture  of  harshness  and  of 
laxity,  of  wanton  indifference  to  justice,  and 
of  childish  capriciousness  in  administration, 
is  utterly  unlike  any  thing  in  the  ordered  and 
methodical  communities  of  the  west.  The 
sufferer  was  not  badly  treated.  He  received 
much  kindness  and  many  indulgences,  but  he 
was  condemned  to  waste  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  His  mistress  was  admitted  under  the 
protection  of  his  aunt,  to  see  him  twice  a 
month.  Of  this  indulgence  the  young  couple 
made  a  singular  use.  The  lacly  had  been 
permitted  to  visit  the  chapel  of  the  fortress, 
and  one  Sunday,  after  mass,  she  and  her 
lover  walked  up  to  and  knelt  before  the  altar. 
They  declared  themselves  man  and  wife  in 
the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cure.   It  may  be  remembered 
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that  this  mode  of  marriage  is  mentioned  in 
Manzoni's  Betrothed,  and  is  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  story  in  George  Sand's  Dan- 
iella.  Such  a  marriages  exposes  the  offend- 
ers to  excommunication,  hut  is  itself  recog- 
nised as  valid,  and  accordingly  the  lovers 
were  now  united.  This  strange  incident 
made  a  stir  in  a  gossiping  city  like  Home, 
and  serious  consequences  were  threatened, 
when  the  lady  determined  to  try  a  last  chance 
and  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Pope.  It 
appears  that  the  Pope  never  grants  an  audi- 
ence to  a  woman  ;  hut,  when  he  is  out  walk- 
ing, a  woman,  who  has  interest  enough  to  get 
a  chance,  may  come  suddenly  up  to  lum. 
Seraphinc,  after  much  solicitation,  had  an 
opportunity  allowed  her,  and  she  accosted 
the  Pope  as  he  was  walking  in  the  villa  Bar- 
herini.  The  Pope  was  very  angry,  but  she 
took  the  best  step  possible.  She  fainted,  and 
the  Pope  could  do  no  less  than  support  her 
■n  his  arms.  It  was,  as  the  autobiographer 
remarks,  "a  curious  tableau."  *•  The  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  held  in  his  arms  a  virgin- 
wife  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter."  The 
tableau  had  a  happy  result,  and  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  did  not  prove  himself  implaca- 
ble to  a  young  lady  who  had  fainted  so  op- 
portunely, and  who,  on  recovering  her 
implored'  him  with  the 
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treaties  to  restore  to  her  her  husband.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  husband  was  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  the  governer  of  the  castle, 
and  was  offered  the  punishment  bf  perpetual 
exile  in  lieu  of  the  five  years  of  imprison- 
ment that  still  remained  for  him  to  undergo. 
He  hesitated  at  first,  but  his  hesitation  gave 
way  to  the  reflection  that  in  all  probability, 
even  when  the  full  term  of  his  imprisonment 
was  over,  he  would  be  thought  too  dangerous 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  that 
in  any  case  he  must  be  an  exile  from  his 
country.  He  therefore  accepted  the  offer, 
and  soon  afterwards  left  the  Papal  States 
with  his  wife. 

The  moral  of  the  story  cannot  be  better 
drawn  than  in  the  few  words  which  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Deux  Mondes  has  added  to  it. 
"  We  may  gain,"  he  says,  "  from  this  narra- 
tive for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  simple 
and  so  destitute  of  striking  incident,  more 
than  one  hint  as  to  the  position  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  youth  of  Home  at  a  period  very 
near  our  own.  This  want  of  energy,  these 
uncertainties  and  vanities,  these  useless  acts 
of  indiscretion,  the  whole  of  a  life  thus  ruined 
for  the  peccadillo  of  a  student,  all  this  is  not 
only  the  life  and  the  character  of  an  individ- 
ual, is  it  not  also  the  character  and  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  ?  " 


An  Enqlish  Girl's  Account  of  a  Moravian  Settle- 
ment in  the  Black  Forest.  Edited  by  the  Au- 
thor of  "  Mary  Powell." 

A  journal  of  a  residence  in  one  of  the  Mora- 
vian establishment*  by  a  former  pupil.  The 
diary  gives  a  pleasing  but  somewhat  juvenile 
account  of  daily  life  at  Kdnigsfeld.  Much  of 
the  matter  relates  to  domestic  economy  among 
the  Moravians,  but  being  embodied  in  occur- 
rences and  animated  by  sentiment,  it  may  bo 
said  to  take  the  character  of  mild  incident. 
Little  excursions,  sketches  of  Black  Forest 
people,  brief  biographical  notices  of  young  per- 
sons throwing  light  upon  German  manners,  vary 
the  domestic  menace.  Nav,  there  is  love  and 
marriage ;  but  so  undemonstrative  that  it  comes 
as  a  surprise  oven  to  the  observers.  The  "  Ac- 
count of  a  Moravian  Settlement  "  is  a  novelty. 
Whether  it  has  quite  stuff  enough  for  the  public 
at  large  may  be  a  question.— Spectator. 


A  Nkw  Tribb  ix  Australia. — The  dis- 
covery of  a  new  tribe  of  aborigines  is  thus  re- 
ported in  the  Sydney  Empire  : — "A  gentleman 
who,  in  May  last,  was  at  a  remote  station  down 
the  Balonne,  called  Gooee,  about  one  hundred 


miles  below  Surat,  fell  in  with  four  blacks  who 
had  come  to  the  Balonne  a  few  days  previous, 
and  who  appeared  to  belong  to  a  tribe  unknown 
to  white  men.  They  presented  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  bfeing"  entirely  without  hair,  and 
they  stated  that  neither  the  males  nor  females  of 
their  tribe  had  hair  on  their  bodies  at  any  period 
of  life.  Their  complete  baldness  gave  tnem  a 
strange  unearthly  appearance,  at  which  it  is  said 
the  Balonne  blacks  were  at  first  very  much  tcrri-, 
fled.  These  aboriginal  strangers  said  they  saw 
white  men's  bones  and  equipments  beyond  the 
river  Barrow  or  Warre^o,  from  which  they  had 
come.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  remains  may 
be  those  of  Lcichardt  and  his  party,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  whole  particulars  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  government,  with  the  viow  of  a 
fresh  search  being  made  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  the  long-missing  traveller. 

A  Nice  Distinction.— Rev.  T.  Starr  King, 
a  Universalist  preacher  to  a  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion, lately  denned  tho  difference  between  the 
two  bodies  to  be  this  :— The  Universalists  hold 
that  God  is  too  good  to  damn  them;  and  the 
Unitarians  hold  that  they  aro  too  good  to  bo 
"  by  " 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 


The  New  American  Cyclopedia — a  popular 
Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge,  Edited 
by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 
Volume  III.  Beam  —  Browning.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.  1868. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  en- 
cyclopedia extant  for  use  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  while  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
find  occasional  errors  in  dates  and  statistics, 
no  one  can  say  that  carelessness  is  a  feature 
in  its  execution.  Its  articles  are  generally 
found  to  contain  all  the  leading  tacts  for 
which  an  encyclopedia  is  likely  to  be  con- 
sulted, expressed  in  a  clear  and  direct  style, 
and  free  from  any  speculations  likely  to  give 
rise  to  controversy,  or  add  unnecessarily  to 
the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  following  extract 
from  the  article  on  book-making  gives  some 
interesting  facts,  which  may  be  new  to  most 
of  our  readers : 

44  The  number  of  different  publishers  of 
American  books  in  the  years  1856  and  1837 
was  385,  principally  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia.  Many  books  emanate 
from  Cincinnati,  and  the  indications  are  that 
a  large  independent  trade  will,  before  many 
years,  be  established  in  the  West.  There 
are  two  departments  of  the  book-publishing 
trade  in  the  United  States,  pretty  clearly  sep- 
arated ;  those  who  sell  books  through  the 
retail  stores  and  those  who  sell  by  personal 
application — the  makers  of  what  are  techni- 
cally called  trade,  and  the  makers  of  sub- 
scription books — books  which  buyers  are  ex- 
pected to  come  for,  and  books  which  go  to 
them.  The  regular  trade  is  divided  into 
publishers,  jobbers  and  retailers.  Jobbers 
purchase  from  publishers  in  large  quantities, 
and,  consequently,  on  favorable  terms,  which 
enable  them  to  furnish  retailers  at  the  publish- 
ers' rates.  Retailers  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  in  the  cities  and  smallest  villages; 
in  the  latter  often  connecting  with  their  stock 
of  literature  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
the  country  store.  Increase  of  book-selling 
has  led.  to  classification,  and.  the  trade  has 
been  gradually  separating  into  several  divis- 
ions or  specialities,  the  principal  of  which  are 
miscellaneous,  religious,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, musical,  legal,  medical,  agricultural, 
end  foreign  book-sellers ;  but  the  distinction 
is  by  no  means  fixed  or  complete.  Assuming 
them  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may 
designate  still  further  subdivisions :  the  mis- 
cellaneous, inclining  toward  particular  classes, 
as  jyoetry,  novels,  &c,  and  tne  religious  rep- 
resenting the  different  churches.  Beside 
these,  publishers  of  subscription  books  may 
be  also  divided  into  those  who  issue  books  in 
small  parts,  and  those  who  issue  in  complete 
volumes.  The  stylo  in  which  business  is 
-'one  varies  greatly.    Many  publishers  get 


out  a  rather  regular  succession  of  works 
each  'of  which  is  advertised  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  then  abandoned  to  its  own  merits  and 
fortune.  Others  publish  few  books,  but '  push 
them  with  great  energy.  The  pushing  process 
is  performed  through  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  press,  and  the  publisher  seeks  by  everv 
ingenious  expedient  to  arouse  public  curi- 
osity. 

"Among  the  greatest  successes  may  oe 
mentioned  4  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  of  whicn 
310,000  copies  have  been  sold  ;  4  The  Lamp- 
lighter,' 90,000;  4  Shady  Side,'  42,000 ;  4  Fern 
Leaves,'  70,000  ;  4  Ruth  Hall,'  55,000  ;  4  The 
Hidden  Path,'  4  Moss  Side,'  4  Alone,'  each 
25,000;  Longfellow's  4  Hiawatha,'  43,000; 
4  Life  of  Barnum,'  45,000;  4  Life  of  Amos 
Lawrence,'  23,000;  Hugh  Miller's  works, 
50,000;  Sears's  4  Wonders  of  the  World/ 
100,000;  of  larger  works,  4  Benton's  Thirty 
Years'  View,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  55,000;  Kane's 
4  Arctic  Explorations/  2  vols.  8vo.,  65,000, 
paying  $65,000  copyright;  Harper's  4 Picto- 
rial Bible/  $20  a  copy,  25,000 ;  and  Good- 
rich's 4  History  of  all  Nations/  2  vols.  8vo., 
($7,)  30,000.  School  books  occasionally  ob- 
tain an  enormous  permanent  circulation,  and 
their  publishers  compete  energetically  for  the 
market  Agents  are  often  employed  at  great 
expense  to  visit  the  various  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  new  books  for  old,  re- 
ceiving little  or  nothing  for  the  difference  in 
value ;  though  this  ruinous  practice  is  becom- 
ing discontinued.  Of  Mitchell's  Geographical 
books  there  is  a  probable  issue  of  1,000  per 
day,  and  of  Davies's  Mathematical  Series  300,- 
000  were  circulated  in  1857;  of  Sanders's 
4  Readers '  about  the  same  ;  and  many  other 
school  books  have  an  annual  sale  of  from  20,- 
000  to  50,000.  The  books  of  Noah  Webster 
have,  however,  reached  the  greatest  circula- 
tion. Of  the  4  Elementary  Spelling  Book  » 
35,000,000  have  been  sold,  and  its  annual 
issue  is  over  1,000,000.  Webster's  dictiona- 
ries, of  which  there  are  eight  abridgments, 
have  had  an  aggregate  sale  of  nearly  2,000,- 
000,  and  about  100,000  are  sold  anuually  of 
the  4  Primary.'  The  publication  of  musio 
books  has  been  very  successful,  more  espe- 
cially collections  of  church  music,  or  psalm 
and  hymn  tunes,  glee  books,  juvenile  musical 
books,  and  instrumental  instructors  of  all 
kinds.  4  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection/ 
by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  published,  thirty  years 
since,  has  passed  through  nearly  forty  edi- 
tions, and  4  The  Carmina  Sacra/  by  the  same 
author,  has  had  a  circulation  of  about  500,000 
copies,  yielding  a  copyright  of  about  $50,000. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  issue  of  books  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced departments,  such  as  works  on  the 
science  of  music,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and 
the  like,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  demand 
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for  mus.cal  belles-lettres.  In  the  law  and 
medical  bookselling  the  United  States  holds 
a  high  rank  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
The  circulation  of  these  books  is  very  large. 

41  A  peculiar  feature  in  American  bookselling 
is  to  be  found  in  agricultural  publications. 
One  house  in  New  York  is  devoted  to  this  de- 
partment exclusively.  It  has  a  list  of  one 
hundred  different  works,  by  sixty-three  au- 
thors, of  whom  about  fifty  are  American.  The 
books  are  in  good  demand,  especially  those 
on  horses  and  stocks;  5,000  of  Linsley's 
*  Morgan  Horse '  were  sold  in  the  first  six 
months  of  publication  ;  Allen's  *  Domestic 
Animals'  has  had  an  issue  of  12,000,  and 
JJadd's  '  Modern  Horse-Doctor '  14,000.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  introduction  of  the  new 
augar-^ane*  has  exhausted  4,000  of  Olcott's 
'  Sorgho  and  Imphee,'  and  8,000  of  two  pam- 1 


phlets  on  the  same  subject.  A  class  of  books 
which  are  occasionally  overlooked  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  are  those  called  cheap 

Jtublications.  These  have  a  very  large  circu- 
ation, frequently  as  great  as  200,000  copies. 
•The  Widow's  "Walk,'  by  Sue,  and  *  The 
Dancing  Feather,'  by  J.  H.  Ingraham,  with, 
no  doubt,  many  others,  have  exceeded  that 
number.  At  25  cents  per  copy,  these  book* 
are  sometimes  bought  by  the  public  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $50,000  each — an  amount  much  be- 
yond that  paid  for  works  of  higher  literary 
pretensions,  published  in  more  elegant  style. 
In  addition  to  all  these,  we  have  the  publico- 
tions  of  numerous  societies,  one  of  which 
alone,  the  American  Bible  Society,  issued,  in 
the  year  ending  April,  1858,  712,114  copies 
of  the  Bible. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


"  Rescuoam  "  akd  "  Reqttiescat." — "You 
wouldn't  do  as  young  Hathcriy  did,  at  Hatherly 
Court,  in  Gloucestershire,  when  his  lather  kicked 
the  bucket.  You  know,  Hatherly,  don't  you  ?  " 
'*  No ;  I  never  saw  him  !  "  "  He  s  Sir  Frederick 
now,  and  has,  or  had,  one  of  the  finest  fortunes 
in  England,  for  a  commoner;  the  most  of  it  is 
gone  now.  Well,  when  he  heard  of  his  govern- 
or's death  he  was  in  Paris,  but  ho  went  off  to 
Hatherly  as  fast  as  special  train  a'hd  post  horses 
would  carrv  him,  and  got  there  just  in  time  for 
the  funeral.  As  ho  came  back  to  Hathcriy 
Court  from  the  church,  they  were  putting  up 
tho  hatchment  over  the  door,  and  Master  Fred, 
saw  that  the  undertakers  put  at  tho  bottom 
'  Rcsurgam.'  You  know  what  that  means?" 
**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Frank.  " 1  I'll  come  back 
again,'  "  said  tho  houorablo  John,  co tit* truing 
the  Latin  for  tho  benefit  of  his  cousin.  "  '  No/ 
said  Fred.  Hatherly,  looking  up  at  the  hatch- 
ment; 'I'm  blessed  if  you  do,  old  gentleman. 
That  would  bo  too  much  of  a joke.  I'll  take 
care  of  that.'  So  he  got  un  at  night,  and  he  got 
some  fellows  with  him,  and  they  climbed  up  and 
painted  out  '  Resurgam,'  and  then  painted  in  its 
place, 4  Kequiescat  in  pace ; '  which  means,  you 
know, '  You'd  a  great  deal  better  stay  where  you 
are.'  Now  I  caU  that  good.  Fred.  Hatherly 
did  that  as  sure  as — as  sure  as — as  sure  as  any 
tiling."— Doctor  Thome.   A  Novel,  by  A  Trot 

It  is  a  fact,  which  somo  do  not  hesitato  to  call 
a  melancholy  fact,  but  which  others  look  on 
with  much  complacency,  that  after  the  first 
freshness  of  tho  apostolic  age  was  past,  and  men 
began  to  be  brought  up  even  from  their  infancy 


as  beliovcT3  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  became 
necessary,  or  was  supposed  necessary,  to  render 
tho  gospel  message  acceptable  by  presenting  it 
in  aspects  which  should  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  While  the  message  itself  was  new, 
there  was  no  need  of  this.  .When  a  man  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life,  and  in  tho  full  luxuriance  of 
sin,  heard  for  the  first  time  that  for  his  daily 
deeds  God  would  bring  him  into  judgment,  but 
that  there  was  a  means  of  salvation  opened  to 
him  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  a  Divine  Re- 
deemer, his  imagination  could  not  fail  to  be 
forcibly  struck ;  and  so  far  as  he  believed  the 
assertion  to  bo  true,  so  fur  it  was  sure  to  work 
some  alteration  at  least  in  his  life.  But  when 
day  by  day,  from  tho  time  ho  was  capable  of 
learning  any  thing  at  all,  he  bad  been  instructed 
in  these  doctrines,  when  each  new  impression 
tended  to  make  tho  whole  a  matter  of  course, 
when  the  very  terms  in  which  the  information 
was  conveyed  were  technical  and  widely  differ- 
ing from  those  used  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
and  when  tho  peculiar  language  of  the  pulpit, 
formal  and  yet  feeble,  had  taught  him  to  separate 
religion  from  his  ordinary  life,  then  it  would 
occur  to  him  that  tho  great  mass  of  mankind 
about  him,  though  called  Christians,  took  no 
pains  whatever  to  make  their  practice  correspond 
with  their  belief.  These  things  would  react  one 
on  another  until  the  whole  got  to  be  held  in  a 
kind  of  suspense ;  to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  theory 
which  it  would  be  impious  to  deny,  but  unneces- 
sary to  reduce  to  practice ;  until  tho  ordinary 
exhortations  passed  over  tho  cars  unheeded,  and 
it  seemed  qnite  right  to  listen  to  discourses  on 
the  Sunday  which  nobody  was  expected  to  think 
about  afterwards. — lJrtadiers  una  Preaching. 
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From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
AGAMOGENESIS. 
TriE  long  word  which  heads  this  article  was 
invented  by  an  eminent  French  naturaJist,  M. 
de  Quatrefages,  and  applied  by  him  to  those 
singular  modes  of  reproduction  without  the 
influence  of  sex  which  have  now  been  observed 
to  obtain  very  extensively  in  both  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  worlds.  The  occurrence  of 
this  kind  of  multiplication  was  first  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Bonnet,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Stimulated  by  Reaumur,  the 
patient  author  of  the  Imectologic  instituted  a 
very  remarkable  scries  of  investigations  upon 
those  well-known  pests  of  the  garden  and 
green-house,  the  Aphides  —  "  blight-insects;" 
—  or  "plant-lice"  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  A  newly-born  Aphis  was  carefully  is- 
solated,  and  the  twig  which  served  as  the  in- 
sect's pasture-ground  and  residence,  having 
its  end  inserted  into  a  vessel  of  water,  was 
covered  over  with  a  glass  shade.  Bonnet,  hold- 
ing his  captive,  as  he  says,  exultingly,  "  more 
safe  than  Danac  in  her  tower,"  watched  its 
proceedings  with  an  assiduity,  and  recorded 
them  with  a  Boswellian  minuteness,  which 
would  be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  almost 
sublime ;  and  he  had  his  reward  in  the  dis- 
covery that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Aphis  gave  rise  not  merely  to  a  single  living 
offspring,  but  to  fourscore !  More  than  this 
—one  of  these'  young,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  yielded  like  results.  Its  isolated  progeny 
again  exhibited  the  same  faculty ;  and  as  long 
as  Bonnet  kept  up  his  observations — viz.,  for 
nine  successive  broods,  the  power  of  agamic 
production  showed  no  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  Aphides  make  their  appearance  early 
in  spring.  The  number  in  each  family,  and 
the  time  required  for  the  maturity  of  its 
members,  vary  with  the  temperature  and  the 

supply  of  food;  but  on  an  average  it  may  be  |  year,  the  Ceelobogyne  has  formed  its  fruit  and 
safely  assumed  that  there  are  a  hundred  fertile  seeds  to  all  appearance  as  well  as  if  its 
Aphides  in  a  brood,  and  that  a  newly-born  staminiferous  mate  were  blooming  in  the  next 


imagining  for  himself  a  unit  followed  by 
some  inches  of  ciphers.  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing almost  touching  in  the  consideration 
that  all  the  mighty  hordes  which  we  see 
swarming  over  our  rose-trees  and  geraniums, 
our  orchards  and  hop-gardens,  are  orphans — 
orphans  too  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  that  they 
not  only  have  no  fathers,  but  never  had  any. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  better  established 
than  the  fact.  Subsequent  observers  have  re- 
peated Bonnet's  experiments  with  results  in 
all  essential  respects  the  same.  They  have 
obtained  a  large  number  of  successive  broods ; 
and  one  of  them,  Kyber,  has  even  shown  that 
if  the  supply  of  warmth  and  food  be  kept  up, 
agamic  reproduction  will  go  on  for  two  or 
three  years  without  a  symptom  of  diminished 
energy.  More  than  this — the  researches  of 
the  numerous  excellent  naturalists  who  haw 
of  late  years  applied  themselves  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  lower  animals  have  brought  to 
light  a  great  number  of  parallel  cases,  not 
only  among  other  insects,  but  in  other  divis- 
ions of  the  animal  kingdom  and  in  the  vege- 
table world ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  large  and 
compact  body  of  evidence  all  tending  to  show 
that  "Lucina  sine  concubitu."  the  favorite 
miracle  of  a  past  age,  is  among  many  living 
beings  an  orderly  and  normal  occurrence. 

There  is  for  instance,  a  plant — the  Ccelo- 
bogyne  ilicifolia — discovered  at  Moreton  Bay, 
in  Australia,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
thence  sent  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Kew,  where  it  has  grown  and  flourished,  and 
(  may  be  seen  in  full  vigor.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  order  (Euphorbiacca)  to  which  it  be- 
longs, the  Ca?lobogyne  is  dioecious — that  is  to 
say,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  not  only  situ- 
ated in  different  flowers,  but  these  flowers  are 
borne  by  distinct  plants.  The  pistil-bearing 
or  female  plant  is  the  only  one  which  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  and  yet,  year  after 


Aphis  requires  not  much  more  than  a  fort- 
night to  attain  to  full  propagative  capacity. 
During  the  warm  months,  therefore,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  broods  may  be  reckoned  upon,  and 
supposing  nil  the  young  to  come  to  maturity, 
the  number  of  Aphides  which  may  thus  pro- 
ceed from  a  single  ancestor  is  past  all  concep- 
tion. We  might  calculate  it  mathematically 
for  the  reader,  but  he  will  gain  just  as  real  a 
notion  of  the  quantity,  and  save  our  type,  by 


parterre.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
vagrant  pollen  of  some  nearly  allied  plant 
has,  in  this  case,  been  substituted  for  that  of 
the  lawful  partner.  The  seedling  Coelobogyne 
exhibits  no  trace  of  hybridism,  and  micro- 
scopic investigation  shows  clearly  that  the 
seed  has  been  formed  without  the  influence  01 
any  pollen. 

The  isolated  female  Daphnice,  or  "  wafer- 
fleas,"  produce  brood  after  brood  of  young  j 
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several  *mas  of  butterflies  have  been  observed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  same  marvellous  fac- 
ulty :  and  the  remarkable  observations  of  Von 
Siebold  have,  it  would  seem,  established  the 
fact,  that,  among  bees,  the  drones  are  always 
produced  from  eggs  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  no  influence  but  that  of  the  maternal 
parent.  These  facts  so  obviously  tend  to  bring 
the  masculine  sex  into  contempt — as  at  most 
an  ornamental  excrescence,  and  by  no  means 
on  essential  ingredient  m  the  order  of  nature 
— that  we  almost  wonder  they  have  not  been 
seized  upon  and  turned  to  account  by  some  of 
the  strong-minded.  The  doctrine  of  "  no  pa- 
ternity "  might  appropriately  find  a  place  be- 
side that  of  "  free  maternity  "  already  advo- 
cated on  Transatlantic  platforms  by  masculine 
females  —  probably  transmigrated  Aphides. 
But,  in  truth,  the  argument  would  be  some- 
what one-sided  and  its  application  hasty. 
Even  among  the  blight-insects,  nature,  with 
all  her  aberrations,  shows  a  fondness  for  old 
fashions.  True  it  is,  that  the  Aphis  born  in 
spring  may  give  rise,  in  vestal  seclusion  and 
innocence  that  cannot  fall  away,  to  countless 
millions  of  winged  or  wingless  successors. 
True  it  is,  also,  that  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
continuance  of  this  mode  of  reproduction.  But 
it  is  no  less  certain  that,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, as  the  cold  weather  approaches,  or  as 
food  falls  short,  broods  of  males  and  ordinary 
females  are  produced.  While  the  viviparous 
Aphides  were  either  winged  or  wingless,  these 
true  females  (with  possibly  an  exception) 
never  possess  wings  and  never  bring  forth 
living  young,  but  lay  eggs,  and  then,  like  the 
males,  die.  The  eggs,  hidden  in  cracks  of 
the  bark  of  hardy  plants,  or  protected  by  the 
covering  scales  of  their  buds,  pass  through  the 
winter  in  security,  and  when  the  returning 
warmth  of  spring  rouses  their  latent  life,  they 
are  hatched,  and  give  rise  to  the  viviparous 
agamic  young.  Thus,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, the  Aphides  pass  through  a  sort  cf 
cycle  of  changes.  The  egg  hatched  in  the 
spring  produces  either  winged  or  wingless 
forms,  which  give  rise  spontaneously  to  either 
winged  or  wingless  living  young.  This  process 
is  repeated,  without  known  limits,  until  the 
temperature  or  the  supply  of  food  falls  below 
a  certain  amount;  then  oviparous,  wingless 
females,  and  winged,  or  wingless  males  are 
produced,  and  give  rise  to  eggs,  like  those  in 
which  living  beings  in  general  take  their  ori- 
gin. 


That  separate  individual  existence  which  we 
call  a  man  or  a  horse  is  the  total  product  of 
the  development  of  a  single  egg.  If  we  ore 
to  apply  the  term  "  individual "  with  the  same 
meaning  to  the  Aphis,  then  all  the  millions 
which  are  developed  from  one  Aphis  in  the 
course  of  a  spring  and  summer  are,  in  physi- 
ological strictness,  but  the  equivalent  of  a 
single  man  or  horse.  They  arc,  so  to  speak, 
independent  fragments  of  the  one  physiologi- 
cal individual ;  and  when  we  look  closely  into 
the  matter,  we  find  that  these  independently- 
existing  fragments  are  developed  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  those  portions  of  an  organism 
which  always  remain  connected  together. 
The  germ  of  every  living  being  is  a  mass  with- 
out distinction  of  parts  ;  and  all  that  we  term 
organs,  limbs,  viscera,  leaves,  flowers,  and  so 
forth,  are  produced  by  the  budding  of  this 
mass,  and  the  gradual  modelling  of  the  buds 
into  the  form  required. 

In  the  highest  animals  and  plants  the  va- 
rious buds  remain  united— the  co-operation 
of  each  being  more  or  less  necessary  to  the 
efficient  action  of  all  its  fellows ;  bat  in  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, no  such  "  natural  piety  M  unites  the  parts 
of  the  germ,  or  even  of  the  adult ;  and  hence 
portions  of  its  substance  may  become  de- 
tached and  assume  an  independent  life.  Thus 
portions  of  the  tissue  of  the  Liverwort,  or  of 
the  bulbiferous  lily,  grow  out  and  eventually 
separate  themselves  as  free  organisms.  Thus 
the  common  fresh-water  polype  thrusts  forth 
from  the  walls  of  its  body  processes  which  be- 
come new  and  independent  Hydra?.  But 
these  independent  buds  are  in  no  respect,  save 
their  separation,  distinct  from  those  which 
united  together,  form  the  tree  or  the  branched 
zoophyte;  and  a  long  series  of  insensible 
gradations  connects  those  organisms  whose 
components,  as  in  the  zoophyte,  are  united  by 
the  slightest  tie  of  interdependence  with  those 
whose  constituent  buds  are  wholly  incapable 
of  continued  separate  existence. 

The  apparently  anomalous  reproduction  of 
the  viviparous  Aphis  reduces  itself  to  a  case 
of  budding.  In  the  terminal  chamber  of  the 
tubes  which,  in  the  viviparous  form,  represent 
the  ovary  of  the  true  female,  bodies  precisely 
resembling  young  ova  are  contained ;  and 
these,  becoming  successively  detached,  gradu- 
ally develope  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
into  young  Aphides,  which  are  eventually 
born  alive.   The  process  is  precisely  similar 
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in  principle  to  that  by  which  the  bud  of  a 
plant  is  developed,  and,  as  in  the  plant,  re- 
quires for  its  completion  nothing  but  warmth 
and  nourishment 

So  much  the  microscope  and-  the  scalpel  re- 
veal to  us  in  all  cases  of  agamogenesis — in  all, 
the  young  animal  is  formed  by  budding  from 
the  old.  But  if  the  question  is  asked,  why 
certain  animals  and  certain  parts  of  animals 
possess  the  power  of  giving  rise  to  such  buds, 
and  others  do  not,  phyHiology  is  silent.  The 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  rudiment  of  the 
egg  in  the  oviparous  Aphis  fails  to  detect  any 
lifference  between  it  and  the  germ  of  the 
young  of  the  viviparous  Aphis ;  but  there  is 
nevertheless  a  strong  constitutional  tendency, 
If  it  may  be  so  called,  impressed  on  each,  and 
.'cupelling  it  to  a  widely  different  course  from 
that  followed  by  the  other.  The  one,  as  we 
have  seen,  spontaneously  passes  into  *  living 
young — the  other  increases  in  size,  but  other- 
wise remains  almost  unchanged,  except  by  be- 
coming enveloped  within  a  hard  case,  specially 
]>erforated  for  the  admission  of  the  one  ele- 
ment which  is  wanting  to  its  activity.  Bring 


it  into  contact  with  that  clement,  and  it  will 
by  and  by  become  a  young  Aphis — leave  it 
to  itself,  and  it  will  eventually  be  resolved 
into  ita  constituent  particles,  truly  this  is  a 
marvellous  difference,  but  not  more  wonder- 
ful or  more  mysterious  than  that  which  ob- 
tain* amidst  the  homogeneous  element*  of 
the  germ  itself,  and  which  determines  that, 
of  two  masses  undistinguishable  by  any  teat 
which  we  can  apply,  one  shall  become  a  brain, 
another  a  liver,  and  another  a  heart.  When 
physiologists  have  found  an  explanation  for 
these  common  and  every-day  phenomena, 
they  may  try  their  hands  with  some  chance  of 
success  upon  such  secrets  of  nature  as  Agamo- 
genesis. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  vast 
field  of  inquiry  opened  up  for  us  by  the  rever- 
ent investigation  of  one  of  the  humblest  and 
lowest  of  created  things ;  and  let  us  candidly 
acknowledge  that  there  was  method  in  the 
madness  of  the  French  savan,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  call  the  decennium  marked  by  Bon- 
net's dkcovery  "  l'Epoque  des  Pucerona.* 


German  Equivalents  for  English  Thoughts.  By 
Madame  Bernard. 

A  collection  of  somo  eight  thousand  Eng- 
lish words  or  phrases,  rather  in  common  than 
literary  use,  with  their  equivalents  in  German. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical ;  the  primary 
object  seems  to  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
colloquial  expressions,  for  the  book  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  conversation,  though  many  of  the 
phrases  can  be  used  for  question  or  reply.  The 
author  forestalls  an  objection  that  some  of  the 
examples  may  be  "  too  familiar,"  by  which  she 
doubtless  means  phrases  like  "  die  game,"  "gift 
of  the  gab,"  &c.  If  such  terms  were  presented 
in  English,  it  would  have  been  better  alwavs  to 
mark  by  an  explanatory  note  the  precise  force 
of  the  German  equivalent— Spectator. 


Stmptoms  of  Incipient  Insanity. — An 

alienist  physician  of  judgment  and  experience 
would  be  able  to  point  out,  in  the  circle  of  soci- 
ety with  which  ho  is  acquainted,  nearly  all  the 
men  who  are  very  likely  to  become  insane ;  but 
were  he  imprudent  enough  to  make  known  this 
invidious  prescience,  it  would  be  found  that  his 
judgment  di tiered  widely  from  the  opinions  on 
this  subject  which  are  current  in  the  world.  It 


would  be  found,  for  instance,  that  his  prophecy 
would  not  rest  upon  those  men  who  arc  called 
eccentric.  Eccentricity  more  frequently  depends 
on  a  disregard  of  public  opinion  in  trifling  and 
nonessential  matters  than  upon  any  twist  or 
perversion  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  The 
eccontric  man  is  often  a  large-hearted  and  a 
courageous  man,  and,  as  such,  one  of  the  last 
to  become  insane.  The  ominous  forethought  of 
the  physician  would  rather  rest  upon  the  man 
over  susceptible  concerning  the  pood  opinion 
which  others  may  entertain  of  him  ;  the  suspi- 
cious and  timorous  man,  who  hears  scandal  be- 
fore it  is  spoken,  and  apprehends  the  commence- 
ment of  every  possible  mischief;  the  man  who 
has  not  at  bottom  of  bis  heart  u  sincere  liking 
for  his  fellow  creatures,  but  who  is  querulous 
and  contentious,  and  who  perpetually  finds  him- 
self in  disaccord  with  the  world,  'riiis  is  the 
type  of  man  whom  prcdis)K>?ing  and  exciting 
causes  are  most  likely  to  plunge  into  insanity. — 
Psychological  Medicine. 


The  following  simile,  contained  in  one  of 
Tobin's  comedies,  is  said  to  have  been  levelled 
at  Cumberland  : — "  He  sits  there  in  bis  closet 
expecting  inspiration,  like  nn  old  rusty  conductor 
waiting  for  a  flash  of  lightning." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Tho  New  York  Courier,  27  Aug. 
FIRST  NEWS  DESPATCH. 

Valentia,  August  25. 

A  Treaty  of  Peace  has  been  concluded 
with  China,  by  which  England  and  Prance 
obtain  all  their  demands,  including  the 
establishment  of  embassies  at  Pekin,  and 
indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

This  first  news  despsteh  of  the  Atlantic  Cable 
is  an  announcement  of  PEACE.  Every  thing 
seems  to  combine  to  inaugurate  this  co-linking 
of  the  two  worlds  with  happiest  omens.  It  was 
no  common  coincidence  that  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  nearly  the  oldest  theological  in- 
stitution in  the  land,  and  one  which  has  proba- 
bly had  a  wider  influence  than  any  other  upon 
its  religious  history — that  this  occasion  which 
brought  together  an  almost  unexampled  multi- 
tude of  t hi  •  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  tho 
gospel  of  pence,  should  have  been  signalized 
and  forever  made  memoiablc,  by  the  advent,  at 
the  very  height  of  its  exercises,  of  such  start- 
ling intelligence  ;  it  was  no  common  coincidence 
that  the  same  intelligence  should  have  reached 
the  sovereigns  of  England  and  France  just 
when  they  had  met,  on  one  of  tho  most  memor- 
able occasions  of  their  reigns,  to  renew  to  each 
other  most  solemn  pledges  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, and  alliance.  And  it  is  now  no  common 
coincidence  that  tho  very  first  business  service 
rendered  by  this  mighty  agent  is  to  herald  peace 
— to  herald  it,  when  it  was  unlooked  for,  and 
from  the  only  spot  on  tho  globe  where  inter- 
national war  existed.  A  peace  too  of  mightiest 
import,  for  with  it  comes  the  entranco  of  the 
oldest  Empire  of  the  world  into  tho  family  of 
nations,  and  the  throwing  open,  to  the  march 
of  civilization,  gates  behind  which  lie  a  third  of 
the  human  race.  China  is  no  longer  to  be  an 
isolated  land  ;  ambassadors  from  the  civilised 
Powers  arc  now  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
her  capital ;  and  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse 
is  henceforth  to  be  her  established  law.  The 
habits  of  ages  are  to  be  broken  up ;  the  arro- 
gance which  treats  tho  rest  of  tho  world  as  out- 
side barbarians  is  to  disappear ;  and  the  Chinese 
arc  now  also  to  join  iu  the  wonderful  march  of 
the  nations  towards  uuknown,  unlooked-for, 
destinies.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  of 
pence  with  China  fonns  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  World  ;  and  it  is  a  6ublime  fact 
that  the  first  commission  of  that  wire  which 
flashes  intelligence  to  the  Western  World  is  to 
proclaim  that  epoch.    It  is  an  augury  for  good. 


It  is  a  seal,  avouching,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  that  tho  aspirations  for 
human  concord  and  brotherhood  which  the  lay- 
ing of  this  cable  has  so  marvellously  evoked, 
shall  not  return  void  ;  and  so  we  should  recog- 
nise it  if  we  had  half  the  free  full  faith  of  the 
old  Pagans.  With  what  new  life  would  such 
events  und  accompaniments  have  invested  the 
6tately  shapes  of  old  mythology,  and  with  what 
glory  invested  them ! 


Tub  Telegraph  in  France. — The  news  of 
the  successful  laying  down  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
scarcely  excited  any  uttention  in  France.  They 
do  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  event,  nor  do  they  comprehend  for  a  mo- 
ment the  value  of  this  enterprise  to  themselves 
even.  The  news  is  just  seven  days  o,ld,  and  not 
a  single  journal  has  yet  contained  an  editorial 
on  the  subject.  Their  notices  are  confined  to 
the  short  dispatches  that  came  to  them  from 
Valentia  in  the  columns  of  the  London  jour- 
nals.— From  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  New 
York  ' 


Tub  tameness  of  the  English  rejoicings  over 
the  Atluntic  Telegraph  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  tho  jubilant  character  of  tho  American 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  tho  great  event. 
This  is  due  to  two  causes  ;  the  English  do  not 
make  near  so  general  a  use  of  the  telegraph  as 
the  Americans.  The  press  and  the  people  em- 
ploy it  much  less,  the  rates  nre  higher,  and  the 
habits  of  tho  pcopio  aro  less  accustomed  to  the 
go-ahead  notions  which  the  telegraph  represents. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  masses  of  the  English 

Eeople  concern  themselves  much  less  with  pub- 
c  matters.  Those  who  understand  the  tele- 
graph know  all  about  it,  and  know  very  little 
about  any  thing  else.  The  people  are  more 
phlegmatic  and  not  so  easily  arous-ed  to  a  sense 
of  tho  importance  of  the  work,  or  to  any  great 
enthusiasm  over  it,  even  if  its  importance  were 
fully  appreciated.  Moreover  the  space  devoted 
to  the  accounts  of  the  celebration  by  the  tele- 
graphic despatches  here,  spread  the  news  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  land,  and  the  euthusiasm 
in  one  place  kindled  it  in  another,  till  tho  whole 
country  blazed  with  fire  works  and  rung  with 
the  reverberating  echoes  of  cannon.  In  Eng- 
land they  rare  much  less  about  it ;  and  they 
take  with  more  coolness  the  things  that  they  do 
care  about. — Providence  Journal 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 

WOMEN  ARTISTS. 

Die  Frauen  in  die  KunstgeschiclUe.  Von 
Ernst  Guhl.    Berlin.  1858. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  long- 
disputed  point,  whether  the  mental  powers 
of  woman  be  equal  to  those  of  man.  Wo- 
men, say  the  defenders  of  the  present  system 
of  things,  have  opened  no  new  vistas  in  the 
realms  of  thought ;  with  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  produced  nothing  really 
great  in  art,  science,  or  literature  5  and  an 
exception  does  not  form  the  rule.  What 
they  have  not  achieved  during  the  course  of 
eighteen  centuries,  they  are  not  likely  to 
achieve  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  difficulties  educational,  &c.  j  but 
genius  is  repressed  by  none  of  these.  It 
works  out  its  own  way  to  the  light }  it  wants 
no  artificial  aid  or  stimulus.  Women,  re- 
ply their  champions,  have  never  yet  had 
fair  play.  Cramped  in  every  direction — su- 
perficially and  imperfectly  trained — isolated 
from  that  free  aud  genial  communion  with 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  already  attained 
high  intellectual  eminence,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  and 
the  formation  of  the  taste — excluded  from  all 
share  in  lofty  and  ennobling  pursuits — con- 
fined to  the  narrow  though  sacred  sphere  of 
domestic  duties,  or  engaged  in  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  fashionable  life,  and  alternating 
between  the  cooking  of  a  dinner  and  the  cut 
of  a  sleeve — her  natural  capabilities  have 
been  stifled  and  frittered  away  without  having 
enjoyed  the  possibility  of  attaining  their  full 
and  legitimate  growth.  The  social  and  polit- 
ical inferiority  in  which  6he  has  hitherto  been 
held,  cannot  fail,  they  maintain,  to  have  acted 
in  a  depressing  manner  on  her  intellectual 
nature,  whatever  its  original  force  and  vigor. 
In  both  these  arguments  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  plausibility.  Perhaps  the  truth 
lies  between  the  two. 

Remembering  the  reigns  of  our  own  Queen 
Bess,  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  of  Isabel  of 
Castile,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  k 
really  seems  rather  difficult  to  deny  woman's 
aptitude  for  the  sphere  of  political  life ; 
while  a  long  list  of  celebrities,  dead  and  liv- 
ing, attest  her  claim  to  no  unworthy  niche  in 
the  temple  of  literary  fame.  In  art,  it  muat 
be  owned,  her  success  is  more  questionable. 
Not  only  have  we  no  female  Raphael,  or  Mi- 
chel Angelo,  as  we  have  no  female  Homer, 


Shakspeare,  or  Milton  ;  but  even  the  second- 
ary order  of  genius,  if  the  term  be  admissi- 
ble, is  somewhat  rare.  At  first  sight  this 
may  appear  extraordinary.  The  profession 
of  the  painter  would  seem,  in  many  respects, 
peculiarly,  fitted  for  woman.  It  demands  no 
sacrifice  of  maiden  modesty,  or  of  matronly 
reserve.  It  leads  her  into  no  scenes  of  noisy 
revelry  or  unseemly  license.  It  does  not 
force  her  to  stand  up  to  be  stared  at,  com- 
mented on,  clapped  or  hissed  by  a  crowded 
and  often  unmannercd  audience,  who  forget 
the  woman  in  the  artist.  It  leaves  her,  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  her  time  at  least,  be- 
neath the  protecting  shelter  of  her  home, 
beside  her  own  quiet  fireside,  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  love  her,  and  those  whom  she 
loves.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attain 
high  eminence  it  demands  the  entire  devotion 
of  a  life.  It  entails  a  toil  and  study  severe, 
continuous,  and  unbroken. 

No  inspiration  alone,  however  brilliant, 
will  constitute  the  artist.  The  hand  as  well 
as  the  mind  must  be  trained  and  exercised ; 
and  this  requires  perpetual  and  uniform  ef- 
fort. Besides,  there  is  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  which  popular  prejudice*  deprives 
woman  of  the  means  of  acquiring — unless, 
like  Rosa  Bonheur,  she  abdicates  for  awhile 
the  costume  and  delicate  habits  of  her  own 
sex.  Possibly,  also,  although  this  admits  of 
question,  there  may  be  a  want  of  creative 
power.  Still  the  names  of  Elizabeth.  Sirani, 
Maria  Robust i.  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Lavinia 
Fontana,  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  sufficiently  at- 
test that  in  this  domain,  as  in  every  other, 
woman,  if  she  does  not  rise  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  greatness,  may  at  least  attain  excel- 
lence of  no  common  order.. 

The  little  work  before  us,  which  has  acquired 
considerable  popularity  and  success  in  Ger- 
many, is  not,  like  most  productions  of  the 
Teutonic  mind,  a  philosophical  disquisition. 
It  makes  no  pretensions  to  great  depth  of 
thought,  or  originality  of  views;  but  it  is 
valuable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  woman  in  the 
domain  of  art ;  for  it  brings  together  every 
instance  of  female  proficiency  and  genius  the 
author  has  been  able  to  collect,  and  seeks,  by 
pointing  out  the  success  which  women  have 
already  achieved,  to  demonstrate  what  they 
may^yet  accomplish. 

Of  painting  among  the  Greeks  we  know 

but  little.    Architecture  and  statuary  present 
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sufficient  monuments  to  allow  of  our  forming 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  perfection 
they  had  attained.  Despite  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  of  barbarians  ancient  and  modern, 
enough  of  the  Parthenon  remains  to  hand 
down  the  fame  of  an  Ictinus,  a  Callicratus, 
and  a  Phydias,  to  admiring  posterity.  But 
what  is  left  of  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  ?  The  few 
relics  of  ancient  painting  which  have  sur- 
vived the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  all  date  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  neither  the  frescoes  discovered 
beneath  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  decorations  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  nor  even  the  two 
or  three  cabinet  pictures  found  beneath  the 
buried  city,  can  be  admitted  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  painting  in  its  zenith. 

So  far,  however,  as  we  have  any  evidence 
whatever  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  of 
later  growth  than  sculpture.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  when  the  latter  had  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point,  the  former  was  still  in  its  infancy ; 
that  before  Appolodorus  no  artist  was  worth 
remembering.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
mentions  the  productions  of  the  great  masters 
with  as  much  admiration  as  the  Jupiter  of 
Phydias.  ' 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  in  painting,  as 
in  sculpture,  we  are  still  at  so  vast  a  distance 
from  the  ancients  P  That  the  "  Last  Supper  " 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  "  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto  "  of  Raphael,  the  «  Virgin  "  of  a  Correg- 
gio  or  a  Murillo,  would  sink  into  nothingness 
beside  the  "  Penelope  and  Jupiter  "  of  Zeuxis, 
the  "  Venus  Anadyone "  of  Apelles,  the 
"  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  of  Aristides?  Such 
a  deduction  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a 
necessary  one.  There  may  be  reasons  why, 
in  sculpture,  we  Should  still  remain  behind 
the  Greeks,  while  in  the  sister  art  we  may 
excel  their  happiest  efforts.  In  the  former, 
grace,  beauty,  symmetry  of  proportion,  form, 
and  feature,  are  the  principal  essentials  of 
Buccess  ;  and  where  are  these  to  be  found  in 
such  perfection  as  beneath  the  glowing  skies 
of  Greece — among  that  people  who  carried 
their  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  the  highest 
degree  to  which  it  has  ever  been  carried  by 
mortals?  But  in  painting,  other  elements 
necessarily  mingle — feelings  and  emotions  of 
an  order  more  complex,  more  varied :  love — 
not  in  its  sensual,  but  in  its  purer,  holier  sig- 
nification ;  devotion— such  as  no  Jupiter  or 
Apollo  could  inspire.   These  elements  were 
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essentially  Christian,  and  therefore  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Christian  art,  in 
its  palmy  days,  may  have  surpassed  that  of  a 
land  in  which  they  were  unknown. 

Though  the  ancient  Greeks  embodied  both 
sculpture  and  painting  under  a  female  forw, 
few  women  handled  either  the  pencil  or  the 
chisel.  Indeed,  considering  the  ignorance 
and  seclusion  in  which  all  "  respectable " 
women  were  systematically  held,  it  is  not 
without  considerable  astonishment  that  on  the 
very  threshold  of  art,  we  discover  a  woman's 
name — that  of  Kora,  daughter  to  one  Dibu- 
tades,  a  native  of  Corinth.  Pliny  relates  that 
in  her  fond  desire  to  retain  some  memorial  of 
her  lover,  from  whom  she  was  about  to  be 
parted  for  ever,  she  sketched  his  portrait  from 
the  shadow  thrown  by  his  profile  on  the  wall ; 
that  from  this  her  father  modelled  it  in  clay, 
and  thus  produced  the  first  portrait  in  relief 
that  had  ever  appeared.  The  story,  whether 
true  or  false,  is  at  least  both  graceful  and 
probable.  From  the  days  of  Kora  down  to 
those  of  Quintus  Masys,  how  often  has  love 
been  the  best  instructor ! 

Besides  Kora,  Pliny  makes  mention  of 
Timarata,  one  of  whose  pictures  he  had  him- 
self seen  at  Ephesus.  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  we  find  the  names  of  several 
female  artists — Cirene,  Aristarite,  and  Ca- 
lypso ;  the  latter,  who  was  celebrated  as  a 
painter  dc  genre,  has  been  supposed — with 
how  much  truth  it  is  difficult  to  say— to  be 
the  author  of  that  charming  little  picture 
found  in  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  studio  of 
Naples, 11 A  Mother  Superintending  the  Toilet 
of  her  Daughters."  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
portraits  of  a  well-known  dancer,  Acisthenes, 
and  of  a  conjuror,  Theodorus,  executed  by 
her  hand,  were  much  admired. 

In  Roman  annals  we  discover  but  one 
female  artist,  and  she  waa  of  Hellenic  origin 
— Laya,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  years 
before  Christ — although  the  comparative  lib- 
erty allowed  to  women  among  the  soldier- 
people  might  have  afforded  them,  one  would 
think,  greater  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  artistic  powers.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  we  must  remember  that  art  was 
not  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the  Greeks,  an 
essential  element  of  existence.  During  the 
best  and  most  glorious  epochs  of  the  Repub- 
lic it  was  neglected  or  despised,  and  its  culti- 
vation is  associated  with  the  decline  of  that 
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mighty  power  which  had  planted  its  trium- 
phant banners  alike  on  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa  and  the  rude  shores  of  Britain. 

Of  Laya's  history  little  has  reached  us ; 
but  from  what  few  details  we  can  gather,  it 
appears  that  she  excelled  in  female  portraits, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  all 
miniature-painters  of  modem  times.  Pliuy 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particu- 
lars, adds,  that  her  works  were  most  highly 
valued,  and  that,  devoting  herself  solely  to 
her  art,  she  lived  and  died  in  single  blessed- 
ness. During  the  first  seven  centuries  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, we  hear  of  no  female  painter.  Art,  in- 
deed, was  never  totally  extinct,  as  is  evident 
from  some  Byzantine  relics,  and  from  the 
mosaics  discovered*in  the  convents  and  ceme- 
teries of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Pisa,  many  of 
which  date  from  the  fifth  century.  But  not 
only  had  its  peculiar  characteristic  of  glorious 
beauty  completely  disappeared,  but  that  char- 
acteristic, associated  as  it  was  with  the  recol- 
lection of  Paganism,  had  become  abhorrent  to 
Christianity.  The  heathens  had  adorned  their 
Joves  and  their  Apollos  with  every  accessory 
of  grace  and  mnjesty  their  glowing  and  poetic 
fancy  could  devise.  The  Saviour  of  the  Naz- 
arines,  it  was  supposed,  must  therefore  be 
represented  devoid  of  all  outward  comeliness, 
according  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
prophet's  memorable  description.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  triumph  of  the  new  faith 
became  wider  and  more  secure,  these  preju- 
dices gave  way  to  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
implanted  in  the  human  mind.  In  the  eighth 
century,  a  papal  bull  came  to  the  aid  of  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  and  St.  Ambrose,  and 
decided  that  the  Redeemer  should  hencefor- 
ward be  arrayed  in  every  attribute  of  divine 
beauty  with  which  the  hand  of  the  painter 
could  invest  him.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
much.  Art  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation  ;  one  branch  alone,  that  of  mini- 
ature-painting upon  parchment,  was  cultivated 
with  tolerable  success.  It  had  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  from  the 
comparative  ease  and  facility  with  which  it 
was  carried  on,  soon  became  the  peculiar  and 
constant  occupation  of  monks  and  anchorites. 
Manuscripts  and  religious  works  were  deemed 
incomplete  unless  adorned  by  illuminations ; 
defective  as  they  were  in  many  of  the  essen- 
tials of  art,  particularly  in  perspective,  these 
illuminations,  or  miniatures,  are  still  extremely 


beautiful,  from  the  gem-like  brilliancy  of  the 
coloring,  the  ever-changing  tints,  and  the  ex- 
quisite finish — and  in  these  the  delicate  touch 
and  graceful  taste  of  woman  particularly 
fitted  her  to  excel.  Eighty  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Cimabue,  or  even  of  Andre  del 
Candia,  we  find  Agnes,  abbess  of  Quedlinberg, 
celebrated  as  a  miniature-painter  ;  and  more 
than  one  specimen  yet  extant  attests  her  pa- 
tience and  her  skill. 

The  cultivators  of  this  charming  art  were 
divided  into  two  classes, — miniaturists,  prop- 
erly so  called ;  and  miniature  caligraphists. 
It  was  the  province  of  the  first  to  color  the 
histories  and  arabesques,  and  to  lay  on  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  The  second  wrote 
the  book,  and  the  initial  letters  so  frequently 
traced  in  red,  blue,  and  gold ;  these  were 
called  "Pulchri  Scriptores,"  or  fair  writers. 
Painting  of  this  description  was  peculiarly  a 
religious  occupation.  It  was  well  suited  for 
the  peaceful  and  secluded  life  of  the  convent 
or  the  monastery.  It  required  none  of  the  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  with  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  so 
essential  to  other  and  higher  forms  of  art- 
Yet  it  was  not  only  in  this  branch  that  the 
monastic  orders  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Frati  Humiliati  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  painting  on  glass ;  while  the  recluses 
of  M,ont  Casino  and  their  abbot,  Bertire,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  for  their  superiority  in 
miniature-painting. 

Disgusted  by  the  corruption  which  gradu- 
ally crept  into  monastic  institutions,  we  are 
too  apt  to  forget  the  debt  we  owe  them  for 
preserving  at  least  the  germ  of  thought,  amid 
the  deadly  blight  which  had  fallen  upon  it  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  the 
deluge  of  barbarism,  the  monasteries  were  the 
ark  of  refuge.  While  peers  and  princes, 
knights  and  squires,  were  systematically  en- 
gaged in  fighting,  robbing,  and  plundering* 
the  monks  were  occupied  in  inventions  (the 
fruit  of  which  we  still  enjoy) ;  in  constructing 
those  glorious  cathedrals,  the  pride  of  our  own 
and  other  lands  j  in  tracing  upon  canvas  some 
of  the  masterpieces  of  art }  in  copying  the 
works  of  antiquity,  which  would  otherwise 
probably  have  been  lost  for  ever ;  and  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  sacred  fire  of  literature.  The 
names  of  Roger  Bacon,  Padre  Alessandro,  of 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  so 
many  others,  ought  surely  to  exempt  the 
monks  of  olden  days  from  the  universal  charge 
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of  ignorance  and  laziness  so  systematically 
and  indiscriminately  brought  against  them. 
As  to  the  nuns,  they,  too,  were  not  idle. 
They  were  largely  employed  in  illuminating 
and  copying  manuscripts  and  missals.  They 
managed  extensive  lands  belonging  to  the 
convent  ,•  they  tended  the  sick  and  the  poor ; 
many  of  them,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  ex- 
celled in  painting ;  and  the  recluses  of  one 
convent  at  least, — that  of  the  Dominican  sis- 
ters, founded  1292,  at  Florence,— were  among 
the  earliest  and  most  zealous  encouragers  of 
the  art  of  printing. 

In  1476,  Fra  Domenico  da  Pistoya,  and  Fra 
Pietro  da  Pisa,  the  spiritual  directors  of  the 
convent,  established  a  printing  press  within  it* 
walls,  -the  nuns  served  as  compositors, — and 
many  works  of  considerable  value  issued  from 
this  press  between  1476  and  1484,  when 
Bartolomeo  da  Pistoya  dying,  the  nuns  ceased 
their  labors. 

Miniature-painting  and  illuminating  con- 
tinued to  flourish  during  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Even  celebrated  artists  did  not  disdain  them. 
Dante  mentions  two  in  particular,  who  must 
have  enjoyed  considerable  renown,  for  he  in- 
troduces them  in  his  "  Purgatorio  "  as  expiat- 
ing through  suffering  their  pride  and  their 
success  on  earth.  Painters  were  in  the  habit 
of  attaching  a  gradis,  or  small  longitudinal 
margin,  to  their  pictures,  on  which  they  used 
to  paint  passages  from  the  lives  of  the  saints 
who  formed  the  subject  of  their  work.  Many 
may  be  seen  in  the  exquisite  creations  of  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  miniature-painting 
began  to  decline.  Almost  unnoticed,  engrav- 
ing had  usurped  its  place ;  but  the  miniatures 
of  this  period  are  superior  to  all  which  precede 
them,  combining  vigor  and  correctness  of  de- 
sign, and  chiaroscuro,  with  the  exquisite  ex- 
pression, the  delicate  touoh,  the  bright  and 
glowing  coloring  of  former  productions. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  names  of  those 
with  whom  its  history  closed,  we  again  find 
that  of  a  woman,  a  Dominican  sister,  Plautilla 
Nelli,  daughter  to  a  Florentine  patrician,  and 
pupil  to  Fra  Bartolomeo.*  Vasari  mentions 
her  in  his  second  edition  of  «  Storia  di  Pit- 
tura." 

In  H05  we  discover  in  Germany  what  must 
be  regarded  as  a  rara  avis  among  the  female 
sex, — a  sculptor,  and  of  no  mean  eminence, 
Sabina  von  Steinbach,  daughter  to  that  Erwin 


von  Steinbach  who,  in  the  cathedral  of  Stras- ' 
bourg,  has  reared  to  his  memory  so  glorious 
and  so  enduring  a  monument.  From  early 
childhood  Sabina  displayed  considerable  tal- 
ent for  modelling,  and  it  was  to  her  that  her 
father  entrusted  much  of  the  ornamental  part 
of  his  stupendous  undertaking.  Few,  as  they 
pause  before  the  groups  on  the  portal  of  the 
southern  aisle,  and  admire  their  grace  and 
beauty,  as  we  have  so  often  admired  them, 
imagine  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  girl  of 
twenty.  These  groups  represent  allegorically 
the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  Church, — in  ihe 
former,  the  figures  are  stately  and  graceful ; 
the  diadem  on  their  brows,  the  cross  in  their 
right  hands ;  in  the  left,  the  holy  wafer  and 
cup.  The  latter  are  bowed  down  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  their  countenances  sad  and  mourn- 
ful, holding  in  their  hands  a  broken  arrow, 
and  the  shattered  relics  of  the  tablets  of  the 
law.  "  In  this  work,"  says  our  author,  u  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  superhuman  in  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  said  to  be 
embodied ;  it  seems  as  though  these  elements 
needed  a  female  hand  to  attain  that  purity 
and  depth  of  feeling  which  lends  this  group  so 
peculiar  a  charm."  On  one  of  the  scrolls  held 
bv  the  Apostle  John  are  the  following  lines  in 
Latin:— 

"  May  the  grace  of  God  fall  to  thy  share. 
Sabina, 

Whose  hands  haye  formed  ray  image  out  of  this 
hard  stone." 

Tradition  adds  that,  by  the  command  of  the 
archbishop,  Sabina  herself  attended  to  see 
the  statues  deposited  in  their  destined  niches, 
that  the  prelate,  followed  by  all  his  priests, 
came  forth  to  meet  her,  and  placed  upon  her 
brow  a  garland  of  laurel,  consecrated  by  his 
own  hand.  That  this  tradition  was  long 
pretty  generally  believed,  is  evident  from  an 
old  painting  of  no  great  merit  we  have  our- 
selves seen  at  Strasbourg,  in  which  SaHna  is 
represented  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  arch- 
bishop, receiving  his  blessing  and  the  precious 
wreath. 

The  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, so  important  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
so  peculiarly  marked  by  mental  activity,  is 
somewhat  barren  in  female  artists,  and  indeed 
in  female  genius  altogether,  in  comparison, 
at  least,  with  the  succeeding  ages.  The 
change  which  had  come  over  the  world  with- 
in the  last  hundred  years  had  acted  no  les* 
unfavorably  on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
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the  sex,  than  on  its  social  position.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  women 
had  been  the  object  of  a  species  of  adoration. 
Their  beauty  was  the  chosen  theme  of  min- 
strel lay,  their  favor  the  brightest  recompense 
of  knightly  valor.  Thus  sung  and  wor- 
shipped, the  women  of  the  higher  orders,  at 
least,  to  whom  these  remarks  more  particu- 
larly apply,  naturally  sought  to  retain  and 
heighten  the  homage  laid  before  their  shrine 
by  cultivating  their  talents  so  far  as  their 
opportunities  permittea.  nut  now  .trouba- 
dours and  Minnesangers  had  disappeared 
alike  from  the  olive  groves  of  Provence  and 
the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Rhine.  The  reign 
of  chivalry  was  over ;  a  thousand  new  and 
engrossing  interests  had  sprung  up.  Men 
had  no  longer  leisure  or  inclination  to  wan- 
der, harp  in  hand,  from  castle  to  castle,  and 
bower  to  bower,  pouring  forth  the  praises  of 
their  ladye-love ;  and  woman  fallen  from  the 
lofty  pedestal  to  which  she  had  been  tempo- 
rarily elevated,  sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
fife,  and  had  to  suffer  from  that  re-action 
which  invariably  attends  all  exaggerated  sen- 
timents, however  pure  and  noble  in  them- 
selves. 

So  far  as  art  was  concerned,  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  earlier  part  especially,  was  pe- 
culiarly unfitted  to  foster  or  develope  female 
talent.  Art  was  gradually  discarding  that 
<deal  and  superhuman  character  which  had 
formed  at  once  the  charm  and  the  weakness 
of  the  middle  ages.  New  and  more  extended 
perspectives  had  opened  to  its  view.  It  was 
a  period  of  perpetual  and  wearisome,  though 
fruitful,  toil.  The  correct  anatomy  of  the 
human  form  began  to  supersede  the  conven- 
tional style  hitherto  universally  adopted. 
Earthly  passions,  mingled  emotions  which 
had  found  no  place  in  the  religious  produc- 
tions of  an  earlier  age,  in  the  pure  and  serene 
compositions  of  Angehco  da  Fiesole,  in  the 
solemn  and  dignified  figures  of  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo,  were  now  to  be  re-produced  upon  the 
canvas.  All  this  necessitated  severe  study — 
s^idy  under  difficulties  too  great,  too  repul- 
sive, to  admit  of  many  females  coming  for- 
ward to  share  them.  It  is  therefore  with  the 
more  pleasure  that  we  hail  the  advent  of  the 
few  women  who,  subduing  every  obstacle, 
distinguished  themselves  during  this  impor- 
tant period.  The.  best  known  of  these  is 
Margaritha  von  Eck,  sister  to  Huberto  Jan 
von  Eck,  who,  by  the  introduction  of  oil- 
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painting,  brought  about  so  great  and  momen- 
tous a  revolution  in  the  history  of  art  In 
their  more  important  works  Margaritha  had 
no  share ;  she  devoted  herself  exclusively  to 
miniature-painting,  and  the  magnificent  court 
of  Burgundy  supplied  her  with  ample  em- 
ployment. Occasionally  brother  and  sister 
worked  together,  as  in  the  breviary  of  that 
Duke  of  Bedforti  who  married  the  sister  of 
Philip  the  Good  in  1423,  which  is  now  in  the 
imperial  library  at  Paris.  That  Margaritha 
was  tolerably  celebrated  in  her  own  day  is 
evident  from  the  work  of  Carl  von  Mander, 
the  earliest  historian  of  Flemish  art,  who 
calls  her  "  a  gifted  Minerva,"  and  adds,  that, 
like  her  prototype,  she  scorned  the  bands  of 
Hymen. 

Somewhat  later,  in  the  depths  of  a  peace- 
ful convent  in  Nuremberg,  a  second  Marga- 
ritha wiled  away  the  silent  hours  in  copying 
and  illuminating  religious  works.  Eight  folio 
volumes,  we  are  assured,  were  traced  and 
adorned  by  the  hands  of  this  pious  and  inde- 
fatigable nun.  Ere  turning  to  another  age, 
we  must  linger  a  moment  to  contemplate  two 
female  artists  of  some  importance.  In  the 
Pinacothek  of  Bologna,  among  the  many 
stiff,  quaint,  and  strange  looking  productions 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen  centuries,  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Ursula,  which  to  the  pure, 
calm,  holy  expression  peculiar  to  the  works 
of  the  early  masters,  unites  a  grace  and  even 
correctness  of  drawing  not  a  little  unusual 
at  that  period.  This  is  attributed  to  Catarina 
Vigri,  a  noble  maiden,  native  of  Bologna, 
born  in  1403,  who  ended  her  days  in  virgin 
sanctity  in  the  Convent  of  Capo  di  Christo, 
where  her  grave,  and  many  works  by  her 
hand,  are  yet  pointed  out  to  the  curious 
visitor.  Among  these  is  an  infant  Jesus, 
long  held  in  such  peculiar  veneration  that  it 
was  presented  to  the  sick  to  kiss,  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  all  whose  lips  approached 
the  canvas  would  be  restored  to  health ;  and 
many  are  the  miracles  adduced  in  proof  of 
its  marvellous  powers. 

Onorata  Kudiano  wielded  at  once  the 
painter's  pencil  and  the  warrior's  sword.  She 
is  quite  a  personage  of  romance,  and  we  are 
surprised  that  she  has  never  figured  in  novel 
or  poetry.  In  her  23rd  year,  she  had  already 
attained  so  great  a  reputation  for  artistic 
skill  that  Gabrino  Fondolo,  tyrant  of  Cremona, 
committed  to  her  care  the  adornment  of  his 
palace.  Onorata  would  willingly  have  de- 
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clined  this  equivocal  honor,  but  the  Marquis 
would  listen  to  no  refusal  j  and  to  excite  the 
anger  of  a  man  at  once  so  vindictive  and  so 
unscrupulous  was  too  fearful  a  risk. 

Onorata  was  not  destined  to  labor  long  in 
the  service  of  Fondolo.  One  day,  while  occu- 
pied in  painting  the  walls  of  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, a  courtier  notorious  for  his  dissipated 
habits  entered  the  room,  and  offered  some  un- 
justifiable liberties.  The  young  artist  indig- 
nantly repulsed  him,  and  on  his  returning  to 
the  charge,  she  seized  a  dagger  she  always 
wore  concealed  in  her  boddice,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  Then  rushing  from  the 
palace,  disguised  herself  in  man's  attire,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains,  declaring  that  she 
would  rather  perish  in  exile  and  a  wanderer, 
but  pure  and  untainted,  than  enjoy  splendor 
and  dishonor  at  home.  The  Marquis  was 
furious ;  he  sent  soldiers  in  every  direction  in 
pursuit,  with  orders  to  bring  her  back,  alive 
or  dead ;  but  unable  to  discover  the  place  of 
her  retreat,  and  finding  no  one  capable  of 
completing  her  labors,  he  promised  full  and  I 


pass  them  by  without  some  share 
more  especially  as  many  were  the  subjects  of 
warm  eulogium  in  their  own  day.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  Maria  Robusti, 
daughter  to  Tintoretto,  the  rival,  though  not 
the  equal,  of  Titian.  Maria's  talents  were 
universally  recognised  and  esteemed.  Kings 
and  emperors  sought  to  allure  her  to  their 
courts ;  but  she  rejected  all  their  propositions, 
and  lived  and  died  at  Venice,  beneath  her 
father's  roof,  which,  though  wedded  to  a  rich 
goldsmith,  she  never  quitted.  Maria  is  much 
lauded  by  Rudolphi,  in  his  "  Maraviglia  della 
pittura  Veneziana."  We  must  pass  by  many 
female  names  recorded  by  Professor  Guhl, 
pausing  only  to  notice  one  whose  celebrity 
rests  rather  on  the  testimony  of  her  contem- 
poraries, than  on  any  works  which  have  come 
down  to  posterity  —  Irene  di  Spilimberg. 
Born  at  Udina,  of  ancient  and  noble  race; 
young,  lovely,  and  gifted,  Irene  was  the  theme 
of  universal  admiration  in  her  own  day. 
Tbbso  celebrated  her  in  a  sonnet  of  great 
sweetness  ;  Titian,  her  master,  immortalized 


entire  pardon  on  condition  of  her  instant  re-  her  by  his  pencil ;  in  a  collection  of  orations 


turn.  Onorata,  however,  had  effected  her 
escape  from  his  dominions.  Retaining  her 
disguise,  she  obtained  admittance  into  one  of 
the  companies  of  Condottieri  then  infesting 
Italy,  and  by  her  courage  and  conduct  soon 
rose  to  the  post  of  captain.  Her  warlike 
spirit  delighted  in  the  independence  and  ex- 
citement of  her  new  career ;  she  refused  to 
abandon  it,  and  continued  to  fight  and  paint 
alternately  for  thirty  years.  In  1472,  her 
native  town,  Castellione,  was  besieged  by  the 
Venetians.  Onorata,  at  the  head  of  her  com- 
pany, flew  to  its  relief ;  she  forced  the  enemy 
to  raise  the  siege,  but  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  conflict,  and  died  a  few  days  later. 

The  commencement  and  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  been  a  season  of  labor ; 
its  conclusion  and  the  sixteenth  brought  the 
harvest.  It  was  now  that  painting  in  particu- 
lar reached  its  culminating  point,  and  attained 
a  perfection  which  no  succeeding  period  has 
ever  equalled. 

Between  1590  and  1620  lived  the  greater 
part  of  those  men  whose  works  form  the  de- 
light and  admiration  of  succeeding  ages — 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Correggio,  Titian,  and  Giorgione.  Beside 
such  mighty  names,  those  of  any  female 
artists,  however  brilliant  in  themselves,  seem 
pale  and  colorless.   Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to 


published  some  twenty  years  after  her  death 
by  Gradenigo,  she  is  called  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  her  age  ;  and  Rudolphi  includes  her 
among  the  few  names  of  female  artists  he 
honored  with  his  notice.  Perhaps  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  her  early  doom — she  died  at  eigh- 
teen—may in  some  degree  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy between  her  reputation  and  her 
actual  performances.  They  were  probably 
admired  less  for  what  they  were,  than  for 
what  they  promised.  Had  Raphael  or  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  perished  at  eighteen,  what 
would  they  have  left  behind  them  P 

Flanders  contributed  its  share,  though  a 
small  one,  to  the  list  of  female  artists. 
Albrecht  Diirer,  in  his  journal,  1521,  speaks 
with  admiration  of  a  young  girl  aged  seven- 
teen, whom  he  met  on  his  travels.  "  She  is 
called  Susanna," .he  says;  "she  has  illumin- 
ated a  book,  a  Salvator ;  I  gave  her  a  ducat 
for  it  It  is  a  great  wonder  that  a  woman 
(Weibsbild)  should  be  able  to  do  so  much." 
Durer's  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
female  sex  m  general— not  very  high— was 
that  prevalent  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  no  country  was  female  genius  of 
all  descriptions  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

The  seventeenth  centuryjyave  birth  to  more 
than  one  woman,  whose  works,  if  they  can- 
not claim  place  among  those  of  the  great 
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masters  of  the  age,  deserve  no  ordinary  at- 
tention— Lavinia  Fontana,  Artemisia  Gentel- 
eschi,  Elisabetta  Serani,  and  Maria  Schurman. 
The  three  first  belong  to  the  Bologna  school. 
Lavinia  was  daughter  to  that  Prospero  Fon- 
tana under  whom  Ludovico  Caracci  studied, 
and  who  angrily  declared  he  was  fitter  for  a 
color-grinder  than  a  painter.  We  know  how 
triumphantly  Caracci,  though  by  far  the  least 
celebrated  of  the  three  brothers,  confuted 
this  assertion  ;  and  in  later  years  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Fontana  regret  that  he 
•  was  too  old  to  become  the  pupil  of  him  whom 
he  had  despised.  This  privilege  was  enjoyed 
by  his  daughter  Lavinia.  To  delicacy  of 
touch  and  sweetness  of  expression,  she  united 
such  peculiar  skill  in  catching  likenesses,  that 
her  portraits  were  eagerly  sought  by  noble 
dames  and  princes,  and  paid  for  at  a  price 
far  higher  than  was  usual  in  those  days. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  appointed  her  his  painter 
in  ordinary.  Her  personal  attractions  were 
of  an  uncommon  order,  and  her  hand  was 
demanded  by  more  than  one  titled  suitor; 
but  she  rejected  all,  to  bestow  it  on  a  young 
man  of  lowly  origin,  who  had  won  her  affec- 
tions while  working  in  her  father's  atelier. 
In  rendering  all  due  justice  to  Lavinia,  we 
cannot  quite  agree  with  Professor  Guhl,  when 
he  compares  her  productions  to  those  of 
Titian  or  Tintoretto.  In  depth  of  coloring, 
vigor  of  touch,  and  breadth  of  outline,  she  is 
generally  deficient.  Even  her  finest  work, 
u  The  Holy  Francis  di  Paula,"  in  the  Pina- 
cothek  of  Bologna,  is  open  to  this  objection, 
though  in  a  modified  degree.  Far  superior 
to  Lavinia  is  Elisabetta  Serani,  like  her  a 
native  of  Bologna.  The  pupil  of  Guido  Reni, 
she  early  imbibed  that  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  that  peculiar  gift  of  reproducing  it, 
which  distinguishes  her  master.  To  this  she 
adds  a  vigor  and  energy  rare  in  a  female  pen- 
cil, and  completely  free  from  that  coarseness 
so  often  mistaken  for  power.  In  the  church 
of  Cert os n,  at  Bologna,- is  a  "  Christ  at  the 
River  Jordan,"  by  her  hand,  not  unworthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  Guido  himself ;  and  in  the 
Palazzo  de  Pietri,  in  the  same  city,  is  a 
"Magdalen,"  which,  in  beauty,  expression, 
and  grace,  has  been  seldom  surpassed.  Lanzi 
speaks  of  her  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Elisabetta  excelled  likewise  in  music  and 
sculpture.  To  these  rare  gifts  she  united  all 
the  gentler  virtues  of  her  sex.  She  never 
permitted  her  passion  for  Art  to  interfere 
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with  the  fulfilment  of  her  homely  duties. 
She  would  rise  at  dawn  to  perform  these 
lowly  domestic  tasks,  for  which  her  constant 
occupation  during  the  day  afforded  little 
leisure;  and  was  equally  admirable  in  the 
circle  of  daily  life,  as  in  the  loftier  regions  to 
which  her  spirit  loved  to  aspire.  At  the 
height  of  fame  and  fortune,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  Elisabetta  was  suddenly 
snatched  from  all  who  loved  her  by  a  cruel 
and  mysterious  doom.  Every  effort  to  dispel 
the  darkness  in  which  her  fate  is  involved  has 
hitherto  been  utterly  fruitless.  The  acts  of 
the  trial  (for  a  death  so  sudden  excited  gene- 
ral suspicion)  are  still  extant,  but  throw  little 
light  on  the  subject.  According  to  general 
belief,  she  was  poisoned  by  the  same  hands 
which  administered  the  deadly  draught  to 
Domenico ;  those  of  Ribeira  or  his  disciples, 
jealous  of  her  rising  fame.  Others  aver  that 
a  personage  of  princely  blood,  having  in  vain 
sought  to  win  her  to  his  dishonorable  ad- 
dresses, thus  avenged  himself  for  her  virtuous 
disdain.  Never  was  grief  more  sincere  or 
general  than  that  excited  by  the  fate  of  this 
fair  and  gifted  being.  The  whole  town  was 
in  a  state  of  excitement ;  her  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendor ;  and  her 
tomb,  beside  that  of  Guido,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  del  Rosario,was  long  the  shrine 
of  enthusiastic  pilgrimage.  Artemisia  Gen- 
teleschi,  likewise  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni,  was 
born  beneath  the  glowing  skies  of  Naples, 
but  early  removed  with  her  family  to  Bologna. 
She  was  celebrated  principally  for  her  success 
as  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  summoned  to 
England  by  Charles  L,  at  whose  Court  she 
spent  several  years  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
her  art.  Laden  with  rich  gifts,  she  returned 
to  Naples,  where  she  lived  in  great  splendor. 
Her  correspondence  with  the  Chevaliar  del 
Pozzo,  recently  ^published,  displays  consider- 
able intellectual  powers,  and  proves  that  she 
was  no  less  in  her  element  in  the  great  world 
than  in  the  painter's  studio.  One  of  lier  best 
pictures  is  her  "Judith,"  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence — the  coloring  is  vivid,  the 
design  clear  and  correct.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  inferiority  of  female  artistio 
genius  in  the  North.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
it  gave  signs  of  life.  Maria  Schurman,  how- 
ever inferior  as  an  artist  to  Elisabetta  Serani, 
will  still  be  remembered,  no  less  for  the 
wealth,  than  for  the  variety  of  her  endow- 
ments.   Of  Flemish  extraction,  but  born  -f 
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Cologne,  she  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  I "  Journey  in  Germany "  he  mentions  their 


conyersation,  adding,  "  she  spoke  in  a  re> 
markably  graTe  and  solemn  tone."  •  How- 
ever mistaken  Maria's  religion,  it  was  deep 
and  sincere ;  and  of  this  she  gave  an 


that  wonderful  facility  for  acquiring  knowl 
edge,  and  those  rare  intellectual  gifts  for 
which  she  was  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
Permitted  to  be  present  at  her  brother's  Latin 
lessons,  though  without  sharing  his  instruc- 
tion, she  had  already  mastered  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  language  while  he  was  still  in 
his  accidence.  Her  taste  for  study  once 
aroused,  nothing  could  stop  its  progress  ;  at 
the  age  of  eleven  she  had  become  bo  thor- 
oughly mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  as  to  read  with  perfect  facility 
Homer,  JBschylua,  and  the  Bible  in  the  orig- 
inal tongues.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  J 
are  credibly  informed  that  she  united  a  thor-  she  brought  up,  we  are  assured,  with  the 
ough  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  Syriac,  Sa~  most  laudable  care.   How  she  contrived  with 


trovertible  proof  in  distributing  all  her  goods 
to  the  poor,  and  died  herself  in 
May,  1678. 

Far  less  variously  and 
dowed,  but  superior  in  ] 
domain,  was  Rachel  Reutch,  long 
as  the  first  flower-painter  of  her  own,  or  in- 
deed of  any  age.  Rachel  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1664.  She  married  at  sixteen,  and 
the  mother  of  ten  children, 


maritan,  and  Ethiopian — that  she  spoke  with 
equal  elegance  and  facility  every  European 
tongue— that  she  was  no  less  celebrated  for 
her  profound  learning  than  for  her  talents  as 
musician,  and  artist,  we  know  not 
whether  to  be  most  amazed  by  the  astonish- 
ing variety  of  her  endowments,  or  by  the 
modesty  which  induced  her  to  shun  all  public 
applause,  and  seek  retirement  rather  than  re- 
nown. Honored  by  all  the  most  learned  men 
of  her  day, — in  intimate  correspondence  with 
Salmasius,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  &c.— sought  by 
every  person  of  celebrity  who  visited  Cologne, 
she  abandoned  this  brilliant  existence  to  retire 
to  a  little  country-house,  where  she  dwelt  in 
the  utmost  simplicity,  dividing  her  time  be- 
tween her  art  and  her  pen. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers, 
however,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached, 
her  mind,  naturally  inclined  to  deep  and 
serious  reflection,  became  clouded  by  melan- 
choly. It  was  in  this  mood  that  she  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Lamenie.  This  man,  who  believed  himself  a 
new  Christ,  sent  into  the  world  to  announce 
a  new  Messiah,  whose  eloquence  and  intellect- 


a  small  income  to  combine  the  anxious  and 
manifold  duties  of  a  mother  with  the  constant 
toil  and  study  requisite  to  attain  such  perfec- 
tion in  her  art,  is  difficult  to  imagine  j  but 
genius  effects  almost  without  an  effort  that 
which  seems  impossible  to  ordinary  minds. 
Rachel's  fame  gradually  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  was  appointed  Court  painter, 
to  the  Elector  John  of  the  Pfalz,  and  by  his 
earnest  desire  settled  with  her  family  in  bis 
capital.  After  his  death  she  returned  to 
Holland,  and  continued  to  prosecute  her  art 
with  unabated  energy  and  success,  till  1750 
when  she  died  full  of  years  and  honors. 

But  it  was  in  France  that,  next  to  Italy, 
female  artistic  genius  shone  with  the  brightest 
lustre.  In  the  seventeenth  century  women 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  French  history ; 
and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  this  part  was  not  always  very 
consistent  with  the  virtue  and  purity  of  their 
sex,  on  the  other,  it  is  but  just  to  recall  the 
many  bright  names  with  which  they  adorned 
both  literature  and  art.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  is  Elizabeth  Cheron,  who  en- 
joyed an  honor  since  denied  even  to  the  most 


ual  powers  exercised  so  singular  a  fascination  gifted  of  her  sex.    She  was  member  of  the 


on  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  soon 
acquired  unbounded  influence  over  the  lonely 
artist.  She  became  one  of  his  warmest  dis- 
ciples, and,  abandoning  alike  pen  and  pencil, 
deToted  herself  to  theological  studies.  On 
Lamenie's  death,  in  1674,  she  undertook  the 
task  of  continuing  to  disseminate  hU  doc- 
trines. Collecting  his  followers,  she  con- 
ducted them  to  Vivert,  in  Friesland,  where 
she  dwelt  many  years,  and  where  our  own 
William  Penn  saw  her  in  1677.     In  his 


Academy  of  Arts  in  Paris ;  and  in  the  funeral 
oration  pronounced  upon  her  by  Fermal  Huis, 
a  brother  Academician,  she  was  declared  to 
have  merited  a  place  among  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  her  age.  Her  pictures,  al- 
though scarcely  meriting  such  extravagant 
eulogiums,  are  still  held  in  high  esteem. 
They  are  delicately  drawn,  full  of  sweet  ex- 
pression. Gifted  alike  in  mind  and  person, 
the  friend  of  all  the  unhappy  and  suffering, 
•  See  Pcnn's  Works,  published  1766. 
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Elizabeth  Cheron  was  no  less  beloved  than  I 
admired. 

While  in  France  woman  was  wreathing  the 
garland  of  fame  around  her  brow,  what  was 
she  doing  in  England  and  Germany !  Here, 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  her  inferiority  is 
palpable.  True,  England  could  boast  of  more 
than  one  female  artist  of  considerable  prom- 
ise, but  none  comparable  to  Serani  or  Cheron. 

In  Germany  this  inferiority  was  still  more 
striking.  Here,  indeed,  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  gentler  sex.  In  art  as  in  literature, 
Germany,  with  a  few  bright  exceptions,  was 
far  behind  all  neighboring  nations.  The 
Cologne  school,  as  it  is  termed,  had  died 
away,  and  no  other  hod  taken  its  place.  The 
condition  of  the  country,  indeed,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  this  fact.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  raging  with  fearful  intensity.  It 
was  not  a  great  national  struggle,  such  as 
often  calls  forth  the  noblefit  energies — the 
most  glorious  attributes  of  the  human  mind. 
It  was  a  conflict  in  which  the  meanest,  basest, 
most  sordid  passions  broke  forth ;  it  was  a 
civil  war,  in  the  fullest  6ense  of  the  term, 
fetal  alike  to  every  generous  impulse,  and  to 
every  lofty  aspiration.  That  no  female  artist 
should  have  appeared  in  these  gloomy  and 
disastrous  times,  need  scarcely  excite  aston- 
ishment; but  the  general  condition  of  the 
female  sex  was  decidedly  inferior  in  Protes- 
tant, to  that  which  she  enjoyed  in  Catholic 
lands. 

Luther,  in  declaring  that  woman's  sole 
vocation  was  marriage — that  in  that,  and  that 
only,  was  she  performing  the  part  assigned 
her  by  Providence— had  destroyed  the  halo 
with  which  virgin  chastity  had  once  encircled 
her  brow.  Catholicism  had  raised  her  to  the 
rank  of  saint ;  it  had  inscribed  her  on  the 
list  of  martyrs;  it  had  given  her  a  place 
amid  the  hierarchy  ;  it  had  brought  heflinto 
immediate  contact  with  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Church.  To  those  whom  choice  or  neces- 
sity hindered  from  entering  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  it  had  opened  another  career — 
that  of  the  recluse — the  sister  of  charity ;  it 
had  presented  another  asylum— that  of  the 
convent ;  a  career  contrary,  indeed,  to  all  our 
natural  instincts,  full  of  self-denial  and  priva- 
tion, but  promising  truly  or  falsely  an  immor- 
tality of  bliss  hereafter — an  asylum  sad  and 
gloomy,  but  calm,  tranquil,  and  secure— a  life 
of  privation,  but  devoted  to  an  end  sufficient  to 
atone  for  every  suffering,  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
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I  the  helpless,  and  the  destitute.  Of  all  this  the 
J  Reformation  at  once  deprived  her.  It  nar- 
rowed her  influence,  it  lowered  her  sphere,  it 
confined  her  place  to  the  daily  round  of  do- 
mestic joys  and  sorrows.  Catholicism,  in  the 
person  of  Mary,  had  invested  her  with  almost 
divine  attributes ;  it  had  represented  her  as 
the  intercessor  between  the  Saviour  and  man- 
kind— as  the  incarnation  of  the  highest  purity, 
of  the  loftiest  philanthropy ;  and  even  those 
who  repudiate  such  doctrines  freely  recognise 
the  powerful  influence  they  must  have  exer- 
cised in  elevating  and  hallowing  the  whole 
sex. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  loftiest  heroic 
elements  may  be  found  in  the  very  lowliest 
walks  of  life,  that  it  needs  not  the  severance 
of  every  dear  and  near  tie  to  call  forth  all  that 
is  holy  and  elevated  in  our  natures.  We 
would  simply  direct  attention  to  a  fact  which, 
whatever  interpretation  we  may  lend  it,  had 
evidently  acted  deleteriously  on  the  condition 
of  woman.  The  high  rank  she  has  achieved 
for  herself  in  the  present  century  does  not  in- 
validate this  argument,  for  she  has  achieved 
it  only  by  long,  constant,  and  arduous  effort, 
and  even  now  many  privileges,  once  conferred 
upon  her  in  Catholic  Europe  are  still  denied 
her. 

In  the  annals  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
we  find  women  occupying  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
fessor— not  of  modern  tongues,  not  of  music 
and  drawing,  but  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy.  We  find  them 
delivering  lectures  in  public  to  crowded  and 
admiring  audiences;  we  see  them  admitted 
members  of  learned  societies,  and  addressed 
by  the  most  scientific  men  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity. Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  far-famed 
Novella  was  a  better  Greek  scholar  than  Mrs. 
Browning;  or  Maria  Torcia  Vignoli,  whose 
statue  long  adorned  the  market-place  of 
Viterbo,  more  learned  in  natural  sciences  than 
Mrs.  Somerville. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  birth  to  few  painters  of  enduring  fame. 
The  great  masters  had  passed  away.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  French  school  had  become  pre- 
dominant throughout  the  whole  domain  of 
art.  The  tenderness,  purity,  and  exquisite 
perfection  of  Francia,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  of  Kaphacl — the  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo — the  Boft,  transparent  loveliness  of 
Coreggio — the  brilliant  hues,  the  life-like  glow 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese— the  deep,  poetie 
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feeling  of  Georgione — the  power  and  passion  I  the  blue  waters  and  sunny  shores  of  the  lake 
of  the  Caravaggio  school — and  the  radiant  of  Como — her  passionate  love  of  art,  and  reso- 


beauty  of  Guido  and  Albano — were  succeeded 
by  the  graceful  mannerism,  the  light  and 
lively  style  of  a  Watteau  and  a  Bouche.  Still, 
we  would  not  disparage  these  pleasing  artists 
or  their  fellow-laborers. 

They  aimed  at  little,  but  what  they  aimed 
at  they  attained.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
their  female  contemporaries. 

During  this  period  art  was  not  utterly  stag- 
nant in  Germany;  Carstens  and  Raphael 
Mengs  were  its  representatives.  Beside  them 
stands  a  female  form,  who,  indeed,  may  be  re- 
garded as  occupying  a  position  between  the 
two — les9  minute  and  reflective  than  Mengs, 
less  elevated  and  important  than  Carstens. 

In  the  far-famed  Pitti  Gallery,  at  Florence, 
are  three  female  portraits  the  size  of  life, 
painted  by  the  originals  themselves,  which  at 
once  attract  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
The  first  in  feature  and  expression  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  masculine  intellect :  the  touch  is 


lute  devotion  to  its  altar,  her  success,  her 
genius,  her  long  residence  in  England,  the 
honors  with  which  she  was  loaded— the  fatal 
marriage  into  which  she  was  seduced — all 
these  have  been  often  repeated  and  com- 
mented on.  The  particulars  of  this  union,  or 
rather  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
it,  however,  do  not  appear  so  generally 
known.  It  was  in  early  girlhood,  while  trav- 
elling with  her  father  through  Switzerland  to 
their  native  land,  that  she  first  beheld  the 
man  destined  to  exercise  so  fatal  an  influence 
on  her  destiny.  Angelica  was  then  only  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  her  dawning  talents 
had  already  attracted  considerable  attention, 
but  as  both  father  and  daughter  were  poor, 
they  were  compelled  to  travel  on  foot,  resting 
at  night  at  the  little  inns  by  the  wayside. 
One  evening,  when  wearied  with  the  long 
day's  journey,  they  entered  a  humble  house  of 
entertainment,  they  were  informed  by  the 


vigorous,  the  coloring  has  the  golden  tint  of  j  landlord  that  they  must  go  further*  for 


the  Venetian  school,  but  it  presents  no  mark 
of  individuality— this  is  Maria  Kobusti  Tinto- 
retto. The  second  cannot  be  mistaken ;  even 
iie  most  unpractised  eye  would  discern  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  a  Frenchwoman,  piquant, 
lively,  graceful,  evidently  not  so  much  en- 
grossed with  her  art  as  to  be  insensible  to  ad- 
mirution  as  a  woman— this  is  the  well-known 
Madame  Le-brun.  Opposite  the  fair  Parisian 
is  a  third  portrait — a  woman  still  in  the  bloom 
of  life,  but  destitute  of  all  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing, with  an  expression  grave  and  pensive  al- 
most to  melancholy.  She  is  seated  on  a 
stone,  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  landscape — a 
portfolio  with  sketches  in  one  hand,  a  pencil 
in  the  other.  The  attitude  is  unstudied,  al- 
most to  negligence.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
display;  you  feel  as  you  look  on  her  that 
every  thought  is  absorbed  in  her  vocation. 
This  is  Angelica  Kauffman,  almost  the  only 
female  artist  of  importance  of  whom,  until 
lately,  Germany  could  boast,  but  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Elisabetta  Serani,  ranks 
higher,  perhaps,  than  anjr  of  whom  we  haro 
yet  spoken. 

The  history  of  Angelica  Kauffman  is  too 
well  known  to  allow  of  our  entering  into 
many  details  here.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
her  gladsome  childhood,  her  simple  youth 
passed  partly  amid  the  vine-clad  hills  and 
wild  forests  of  her  native  land,  partly  beside 


couple  of  "grands  seigneurs,"  just  arrived, 
had  engaged  all  the  rooms  for  themselves  and 
their  suite.  The  weary  travellers  insisted  on 
their  right  to  remain,  and  the  debate  was 
growing  warm,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
for  whose  accommodation  they  were  rejected, 
made  his  appearance,  and  with  great  polite- 
ness, begged  them  to  enter  the  dining-room 
and  share  their  repast.  The  good  Kauffman, 
whose  frank,  confiding  nature  was  always  a 
stranger  to  suspicion,  at  once  consented,  de- 
spite the  whispered  entreaties  of  his  daughter, 
who,  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  her  sex, 
had  discerned  something  offensive  beneath 
the  polished  courtesy  of  their  inviter.  She 

was  not  mistaken  ;  at  table  Lord  E  soon 

forgot  the  respect  due  to  youth  and  innocence, 
and  attempted  some  liberty.  Angelica  indig- 
nantly repulsed  it,  and  on  its  repetition,  rising 
hastily  from  the  table,  drew  her  father  with 
her,  and  instantly  left  the  house.  Years 
passed  on ;  a  portion  of  the  time  had  been 
spent  in  her  native  land  with  her  father's 
brother,  an  honest  farmer,  in  comfortable 
though  narrow  circumstances.  At  first  An- 
gelica, accustomed  to  the  wonders  of  art,  and 
the  splendor  of  Italian  cities,  could  scarcely 
bring  herself  to  endure  this  homely  mode  of 
existence.  The  rude  manners  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  the  utter  want  of 
elegance  or  taste,  displeased  and  disgusted 
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her.  Gradually,  however,  as  habit  softened 
down  these  first  impressions,  the  poetic  side 
of  the  picture  dawned  upon  her  mind.  She 
learned  to  love  the  homely  simplicity  of  that 
hospitable  dwelling,  with  its  gabled  front  and 
narrow  windows — the  gloom  and  solitude  of 
those  dark  pine-forests,  through  which  the 
sunbeams  could  scarcely  penetrate,  and  ceased 
to  long  for  the  marble  palaces  of  Milan,  and 
the  orange-groves  of  Como.  Besides,  she  had 
little  time  for  idle  regrets  ;  the  interior  deco- 
ration of  a  church  in  the  neighborhood  was 
entrusted  to  her  father  and  herself,  and  her 
success  in  an  undertaking  so  difficult  excited 
considerable  attention.  A  little  later,  and  we 
find  her  again  in  Italy,  at  Florence,  Naples, 
Home.  In  the  latter  city  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Winkelmann,  who  soon  re- 
garded her  with  almost  paternal  affection.  It 
was  a  charming  picture  —  the  gifted  and 
thoughtful  man,  whose  brow  was  furrowed 
with  sixty  years  of  ceaseless  study  and  deep 
reflection,  and  the  young,  ardent,  brilliant 
girl,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  Angelica 
painted  his  portrait,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
certain  pleasure  that  Winkelmann  informs  his 
friends  "  he  has  sat  for  his  picture  to  a  young 
and  lovely  woman." 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  her  early  produc- 
tions ;  the  likeness  is  perfect,  the  coloring 
vivid,  and  the  touch  more  vigorous  than 
usual 

Angelica  was  now  in  her  26th  year,  and 
had  already  acquired  both  fame  and  fortune, 
when  she  was  induced  to  accept  a  proposal  to 
visit  England.  Welcomed  with  enthusiasm, 
sought  by  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  in  the 
land,  all  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  path, 
when  in  a  fatal  hour  she  again  lighted  on  the 
man  whose-  undisguised  libertinism  had  so 
deeply  wounded  her  modesty  ten  years  before. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  circle,  where 
all  the  beaux  tspriis  of  London  were  as- 
sembled, that  they  again  met.    Lord  E  

had  long  since  lost  every  trace  of  her,  and 
great  was  his  amazement  to  recognise  in  the 
elegant  woman  and  celebrated  artist  the 
humble  little  pedestrian  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains. If  he  had  thought  her  charming  then, 
how  much  more  lovely  did  6he  seem  to  him 
now  ;  his  heart  and  fancy  were  alike  inflamed, 
and  he  resolved  that  this  time  at  least  she 
should  not  escape  him.  Feigned  repentance 
for  the  past,  assurances  of  unselfish  devotion 
which  sought  for  nothing  in  return  save  the 


friendship  and  esteem  of  its  object,  flattery 
insinuation,  all  were  employed.  Angelica, 
trusting  and  guileless,  believed  him,  nor  was 
it  till,  fancying  himself  secure  of  triumph,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  that  she  even  suspected 
his  baseness.  Equally  shocked  and  indig- 
nant, she  would  no  longer  admit  him  to  her 
society. 

This  only  stimulated  his  passions.  Per- 
haps he  thought  it  a  pretext  to  lure  him  to 
more  honorable  offers  ;  at  all  events  despair- 
ing of  winning  the  prize  by  any  other  means, 
he  laid  his  rank  and  title  at  her  fcet .  But 
Angelica  was  no  Pamela  to  receive  with  hum- 
ble gratitude  the  hand  .of  him  who  had  in- 
sulted her  virtue.  Her  mild  but  resolute  re- 
fusal stung  him  to  madness.  If  what  some 
of  her  biographers  assert  be  true,  he  forced 
himself  into  her  presence,  and  sought  by  vio- 
lence to  obtain  that  which  no  entreaties  could 
win ;  but  here,  too,  he  failed.  The  rumor  of 
his  worthless  conduct  got  abroad,  and  he 
found  it  most  convenient  to  leave  England 
for  a  time,  vowing  revenge.  The  subsequent 
portion  of  the  story  is  well  known.  Her 
fatal  union  two  years  later,  with  a  worthless 

adventurer  whom  the  infamous  Lord  E  

had  bribed  to  personate  a  man  of  rank  and 
honor,  the  discover)*  of  the  intrigue,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  the  illness  and  suf- 
fering which  followed  that  brief  delusion,  all 
have  been  recounted  by  her  biographers,  De 
Rossi  and  others.  Far,  however,  from  dimin- 
ishing the  interest  and  respect  with  which  she 
was  universally  regarded,  these  sad  incidents 
only  increased  them.  She  was  recalled  from 
the  Bolitude  in  which  she  had  buried  herself, 
by  the  appointment  of  Professor  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  in  London — a  rare  honor  for  a 
woman.  For  thirteen  years  she  resided  in 
London,  resolutely  refusing  every  offer  of 
marriage,  but  at  length,  yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  her  father,  whose  health  was  rap- 
idly declining,  and  who  dreaded  leaving  her 
alone  and  unprotected,  she  bestowed  her  hand 
upon  the  painter,  Antonio  Zucchi,  with  whom 
she  returned  to  Rome.  It  was  here  that  she 
was  introduced  into  the  circle  of  those  great 
men,  whose  names  illustrate  their  native  land, 
and  who  at  different  periods  visited  the  Eter- 
nal City, — to  Goethe,  Herder,  &c. 

"The  good  Angelica,"  writes  Goethe,  in 
one  of  his  letters  from  Rome,  "  has  a  most 
remarkable,  and  for  a  woman,  really  unheard 
of  talent;  one  must  see  and  ^fgft/gbcgj 
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does,  and  not  what  she  leaves  undone.  There 
is  much  to  learn  from  her,  particularly  as  to 
work,  for  what  she  effects  is  really  marvel- 
lous." 

"  It  was  interesting,"  says  her  excellent 
biographer,  l)e  Rossi,  "  to  see  Angelica  and 
her  husband  before  a  picture.  While  Zucchi 
spoke  with  enthusiasm,  Angelica  remained 
silent,  fixing  her  eloquent  glance  on  the  finest 
portions  of  the  work.  In  her  countenance 
one  could  read  her  feelings,  and  her  observa- 
tions were  always  limited  to  a  few  brief 
words ;  these,  however,  Beldom  contained  any 
blame,  nothing  save  the  praises  of  that  which 
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woqjhy  of  praise.  It  belonged  to  her 
nature  t<Fl>e  struck  by  the  beautiful  alone,  as 
the  bee  draws  honey  only  out  of  every 


The  latter  portion  of  Angelica's  life  glided 
tranquilly  by.  She  died  in  1807.  "As  an 
artist,"  says  a  contemporary  (Raphael  Mengs), 
"  she  is  the  pride  of  the  female  sex  in  all 
times  and  all  nations.  Nothing  is  wanting, 
composition,  coloring,  fancy,  all  ore  here." 
This  flattering  eulogium,  pronounced  while 
the  recollections  of  the  charms  and  virtues  of 
the  original  was  still  fresh  in  the  writer's 
memory,  has  not  been  completely  confirmed 
by  posterity,  and  will  be  but  partially  accepted 
by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  her  works. 
The  fire  of  inspiration  is  wanting,  the  coloring 
is  generally  deficient  in  warmth  and  depth, 
the  touch  in  force  and  vigor ;  but  there  is 
infinite  grace,  sweetness,  and  feminine  deli- 
cacy in  all  her  productions— the  drawing  is 
correct  and  elegant,  and  the  outlines  soft  and 
melting. 

A  more  striking  contrast  to  Angelica 
Kauffman  than  Madame  Le-brun  can  scarcely 
be  conceived— the  one  Boft,  modest,  and  re- 
tiring, with  much  of  the  sentimental  tendency 
peculiar  to  the  German  mind.  The  other 
gay,  sparkling,  coquettish,  a  Frenchwoman  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Born  on  the 
16th  April,  1755,  the  daughter  of  a  portrait 
painter  of  merit,  she  evinced  even  in  early 
childhood  surprising  taste  and  talent  for  art 
When  but  eight  years  old  she  painted  the 
picture  of  a  bearded  man  with  such  truth  and 
vigor,  thot  her  father  exclaimed,  "  My  child, 
thou  wilt  be  a  painter ; "  and  this  little  inci- 
dent made  a  deep  impression  on  her  young 
and  susceptible  mind.  The  good  father  did 
his  best  to  cultivate  her  dawning  powers ;  and 
when  she  lost  him,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his 
place  was  supplied  by  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Vernet,  who  felt  deep  interest  iu  the  gifted 


child.  Her  position,  however,  was  painful 
enough:  her  father's  income,  never  very 
large,  had  ceased  with  his  life;  her  mother, 
vain,  haughty,  and  extravagant,  could  not 
resign  herself  to  the  narrow  circumstances  to 
which  she  found  herself  reduced,  and  poor 
little  Elizabeth  had  to  work  far  beyond  her 
strength  to  minister  to  her  love  of  dress  and 
amusement.  Even  when  some  years  after 
the  mother  married  again,  matters  were  not 
much  improved;  for  her  second  husband, 
though  abundantly  rich,  was  so  avaricious  as 
to  refuse  his  family  almost  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  talents  of  the  young  girl  were 
therefore  in  greater  request  than  ever ;  luck- 
ily they  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  Mean- 
while, her  fame  spread  abroad.  When  but 
fifteen  years  of  age  she  completed  a  portrait 
of  her  mother  in  such  perfection  that  Vernet 
proposed  her  for  odmisRion  to  the  Academy. 
Her  extreme  youth  rendered  it  impossible; 
but  a  few  years  later  she  was  permitted  to  be 
present  at  all  its  public  sittings.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  she  was  introduced  to 
Pierre  Le-brun,  himself  an  artist  of  consider- 
able merit,  and  generally  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  first  connoisseurs  in  Europe. 

w  I  was  far  from  thought  of  marrying  M. 
Le-brun,"  she  tells  us  in  her  memoirs,  "  al- 
though he  had  a  handsome  face  and  agreea- 
ble person  ;  but  my  mother,  who  fancied  him 
very  rich,  never  ceased  urging  me  not  to  re- 
fuse so  advantageous  a  proposal.  So  at  last 
I  yielded;  how  bitterly  have  I  since  repented 
it.  , 

Le-brun,  in  fact,  regarded  the  whole  mar- 
riage as  an  affair  of  business.  Deeply  in 
debt,  he  speculated  on  the  talents  and  energy 
of  his  young  wife  to  rid  him  of  his  creditors, 
and  enable  him  to  live  in  ease  and  luxury. 

0 

No  sooner  was  he  her  husband,  than  he  took 
possession  of  all  her  hard-won  earnings,  in- 
sisted on  her  delivering  into  his  hands  the 
sums— frequently  very  large — she  received  for 
her  pictures,  and  squandered  them  on  the 
most  absurd  indulgences ;  occupying  the  first 
floor  of  the  apartments,  splendidly  furnished ; 
while  Madame  Le-brun  was  forced  to  content 
herself  with  the  second  story.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  believe  the  chroniques scandaleuae* 
of  the  day,  she  indemnified  herself  by  a  li- 
cense of  conduct  only  too  common,  indeed,  in 
those  days ;  but  not  less  deplorable  in  one  so 
richly  and  variously  endowed.  Generally 
speaking,  female  painters  have  been  rema*1  - 
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able  for  their  pure  and  blameless  existence. 
The  high  devotion  to  Art  seems  in  their  case 
at  least  to  have  really  effected  its  legitimate 
aim — elevating  their  minds  above  all  degrad- 
ing pursuits,  and  saving  them,  even  when 
thrown,  like  Elizabeth  Cheron  or  Rosalba 
Carriera,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dissipated 
circles,  rrom  uemg  rainteu  dj  tncir  poison. 
But  the  society  in  which  Madame  Le-brun 
lived  was  corrupted  to  the  very  core — to  enter 
it  without  becoming  contaminated  was  almost 
impossible ;  and  her  education,  imperfect  and 
superficial,  had  provided  her  with  no  guiding 
power  to  direct  or  save  her.  The  feme  of 
her  talent,  her  personal  grace,  and  her  *  silver 
voice,"  as  Gretry  calls  it,  soon  made  her  house 
the  rendezvous  for  all  the  celebrities  of  Paris. 
Often  the  visitors  were  compelled  to  seat 
themselves  on  the  bare  ground,  there  not  be- 
ing chairs  enough  for  the  party.  Her  petit* 
»oupers  became  renowned  in  all  France,  and 
were  said  to  unite  Attic  elegance  and  Parisian 
luxury ;  and  many  were  the  tales  circulated 
as  to  what  took  place  in  that  sanctuary  of  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces.  Meanwhile  her  celeb- 
rity daily  increased ;  12,000  francs,  an  im- 
mense sum  in  those  days,  was  unhesitatingly 
paid  for  a  small  portrait  by  her  hand.  She 
was  ap]M>inted  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  Court  and  nobility  vied  with 
each  other  in  loading  her  with  homage.  This 
very  favor  cost  her  dear.  France  was  then  on 
the  eve  of  that  tremendous  revolution  which 
was  to  uproot  the  existing  state  of  things; 
and  the  artist,  whom  Marie  Antoinette  invited 
to  sing  with  her,  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
walks,  and  painted  her  portrait,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  unpopular.  When  the  long-threat- 
ening storm  burst,  Madame  Le-brun  found  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  country.  With  an  aching 
heart  she  bade  adieu  to  her  home  and  her 
friends ;  but  her  tears  were  soon  dried,  for 
her  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress. 

Italy,  the  land  where  female  artistic  genius 
had  borne  the  fairest  fruits,  the  land  of  Elisa- 
betta  Serani,  of  Maria  Robusti,  hailed  with 
generous  delight  this  gifted  daughter  of  an- 
other clime.  At  Bologna,  she  was  named 
member  of  the  Academy ;  at  Rome,  a  depu- 
tation of  Italian  artists  waited  on  her  to  offer 
their  compliments  and  felicitations ;  al  Flor- 
ence, she  was  requested  to  paint  that  portrait 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  palace  of  its 
rulers.  In  the  north  her  reception  was  not 
less  flattering.  At  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg, 


she  was,  as  at  Bologna,  elected  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts ;  and  the  slightest  work 
by  her  hand  brought  her  a  golden  harvest. 
Yet,  amid  wealth  and  honors,  her  heart  still 
pined  for  her  native  land;  and,  in  1801,  reas- 
sured by  the  aspect  of  affairs,  she  returned  to 
Paris.  It  was  some  time  before  she  could 
reconcile  nerseu  to  me  complete  cuange  m 
everything  around  her,  and  more  than  once 
her  Royalist  principles  threatened  to  bring 
her  into  trouble ;  but  the  danger  passed  by. 
She  lived  long  enough  to  witness  more  than 
one  revolution,  though  less  terrible,  indeed, 
than  that  which  had  convulsed  her  country  in 
her  youth.  She  beheld  the  restoration  of  that 
Royal  line,  to  whose  protection  she  owed  so 
much,  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  and 
she  saw  them  once  more  driven  forth  to  close 
their  days  in  exile.    She  died  in  1842. 

Italy  contributed  numerous  female  names 
to  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but 
among  all  these,  one  only  is  worth  recording, 
that  of  Rosalba  Carriera,  who  is  mentioned  with 
considerable  eulogium  by  Zanetti,  in  his  "  Sto- 
ria  della  Pittura  Venezeana,"  the  most  wean- 
some  of  the  many  wearisome  works  on  Italian , 
painting.  Born  in  1675,  she  devoted  herself 
in  early  life  exclusively  to  miniature  painting ; 
but  the  weakness  of  her  sight  compelled  her 
to  abandon  this  and  turn  to  pastels,  in  which 
she  attained  a  rare  perfection.  Her  moral 
purity  and  worth  were  not  inferior  to  her 
genius ;  though  a  daughter  of  Venice,  then 
the  most  luxurious  and  licentious  city  in  Eu- 
rope,  she  lived  in  severe  and  almost  cloistral 
retirement.  Perhaps  this  solitary  existence 
contributed  to  sadden  a  temperament  natu- 
rally inclined  to  melancholy,  and  darkened 
even  in  youth  by  a  presentiment  too  surely 
and  sadly  fulfilled.  Towards  her  50th  year 
she  completely  lost  her  sight,  and  her  reason 
sank  beneath  the  terrible  privation.  The  rest 
of  her  existence  was  a  blank,  yet  she  lived  to 
a  great  old  age.  She  sleeps  in  the  church  of 
San  Sista  a  Modeata,  and  her  grave  is  stiU 
pointed  out  to  the  traveller  as  that  of  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  her  native  city. 

In  England,  amid  the  many  gifted  women 
of  whom  at  this  period  our  land  is  justly 
proud,  we  find  only  two  names  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  domain  of  art ;  one  in  sculpture; 
another  in  painting,  Mrs.  Darner  and  Maria 
Cosway.  The  history  of  the  former  is  well 
known.    Of  old  and  noble  lineage,  wedded 

while  yet  a  girl  to  a  spendthrift  who  contrived 
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to  dissipate  in  a  few.  years  a  splendid  patri- 
mony, she  consoled  herself  for  domestic  sor- 
row and  pecuniary  troubles  by  her  sedulous 
cultivation  of  art,  in  which  she  speedily  ac- 
quired celebrity.  Maria  Cosway  was  of  lowly 
origin,  the  daughter  of  an  English  innkeeper 
at  Leghorn.  By  her  marriage  with  the  well- 
known  artist,  Richard  Cosway,  she  was  intro- 
duced to  English  society,  where  her  skill  as  a 
miniature  painter  soon  gained  her  both  wealth 
and  reputation.    She  died  in  1821. 

With  the  above  names  Professor  Guhl 
closes  his  survey,  reserving  for  a  future  volume 
all  notice  of  the  many  women  who  have  dis- 
tinguished or  are  distinguishing  themselves  in 
the  domain  of  art  in  our  own  day.    The  seri- 


ous and  sustained  cultivation  of  that  art  by 
women  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing indications  of  the  present  age.  He  rejoices 
that  the  sphere  of  her  activity  is  enlarged  and 
enlarging.  He  encourages  her  in  her  efforts 
to  obtain  one  still  wider  and  more  effective ; 
he  urges  on  her  the  necessity  of  steady  and  un- 
deviating  effort  and  application  ;  and  concludes 
by  expressing  the  firm  conviction,  that  if  hither- 
to she  has  shown  herself  defiicent,  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  that  creative  power  which 
can  alone  achieve  the  highest  order  of  great- 
ness, she  is  eminently  calculated  to  excel  in 
all  that  demands  grace,  tenderness,  fancy, 
quick  perception,  and  delicate  poetic  feeling. 


The  Yoke  of  he  Last  Prophet.   By  the  Reverend 
Edward  Huntingford,  D.  C.L.,  late  Fellow  of 
.  New  College,  Oxford. 

This  "  Last  Prophet "  is  St.  John,  and  the 
volume  is  another  interpretation  of  the  Revela- 
tions. Dr.  Huntingford  has  thought  out  his 
views1  from  the  test  itself,  and  he  chums  for  them 
the  merit  of  originality.  This  claim  rightly, 
however,  relates  rather  "to  forms  and  particulars 
than  substance.  H6  looks  upon  tho  Apocalypse 
as  a  "  sacred  dramatic  allegory."  Wo  do  not 
know,  however,  whether  his  method  of  under- 
standing tho  allegory  is  strikingly  different  from 
explanations  which  have  already  been  offered. 
The  Papacy,  and  the  French  Revolution,  as 
usual,  bear  a  leading  part  in  the  "  interpreta- 
tion." Probably  tho  book  contains  more  of 
thought,  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  scholarship, 
or  at  least  a  wider  range  of  reading  applied  to 
a  specific  purpose,  than  some  other  "  interpreta- 
tions "  published  of  late. — Spectator. 


CHARITY. 
We  are  born  to  do  benefits. — Shakspeare. 

Fairest  and  foremost  of  the  train  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  stato, 
Whether  we  name  thee  Charity  or  Lore, 
Chief  grace  below  and  all-in-all  above. — Cowper. 


Suitino  the  Action  to  the  Word. — A 
person  bored  by  a  squinting  man,  who  persisted 
in  questions  al>out  his  broken  leg,  replied,  "  It  is 
quite  crooked— as  you  see." 


Little  Attention. — "  I  wish  you  would  pay 
a  little  attention,  sir,"  said  a  Btage-managcr  to  a 
careless  actor.  "  Well,  sir,  so  I  am  paying  as 
little  attention  as  I  can,"  was  the  calm  reply. 


A  Good  Idea. — That  is  a  good  idea  of 
Clarke's  :— "  The  frost  is  God's  plough,  which 
he  drives  through  every  inch  of  ground  in  the 
world,  opening  each  clod  and  pulverising  the 
whole." 


Affections,  like  the  conscience,  are  rather 
to  bo  led  than  driven  ;  and  it  is  to  bo  feared 
they  that  marry  where  they  do  not  love,  will 
love  where  they  do  not  marry. — Fuller. 


The  Wives  of  Clever  Men. — "Clever 
men,"  said  Lady  Selina,  "  as  a  general  rule,  do 
choose  tho  oddest  wives  !  The  cleverer  a  man 
is,  the  more  easily,  I  do  believe,  a  woman  can 
take  him  in."— Biilwer  Lytton. 

m 

Mammon  Worship.— Gold  ill  this  world 
covers  as  many  sins  as  charity  in  the  next. — 
Fielding. 


THE  FUTURE  A  SEALED  BOOK. 

Oh,  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  heaven; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd : 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

—Pope. 


Patience. — With  time  and  patience  the  leaf 
of  the  molberry-tree  becomes  satin.— Arab 
Proverb. 


Love  and  Judoment. — Plus  on  juge,  moins 
on  mme^-— The  more  we  judge  tho  less  we  love. 
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Lectures  of  Lola  Montez  ( Countess  of 
Landsfeid)j  including  her  Autobiography. 
(New  York,  Rudd  &  Carleton;  London, 
Low  &  Co.) 

Our  Bimple  Goldsmith  sings,  that 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly  " 

the  only  sensible  thing  she  can  do — 

"  To  pivo  repentance  to  her  lover 
And  wring  his  bosom  is — to  die." 

But  then  Goldsmith  forgets  that  lovely  wo- 
man, if  blessed  with  sense  and  spirit,  may 
prefer  to  live  and  suffer,  and  stoop  again, — 
and  at  last  write  a  book.  If  men  may  pour 
their  miseries  into  rhyme,  why  not  women  ? 
Why  deny  the  gentler  sex  the  consolations  of 
confession  ?  If  Shore  will  walk  in  a  literary 
white  sheet  and  carry  a  lighted  candle,  what 
right  has  the  beadle  to  interfere  ?  And  the 
pretty  sinners  make  such  edifying  and  amus- 
ing works,  too  !  "Who  can  avoid  tears  over 
La  Valliere's  Reflections  ?  Who  can  with- 
draw his  eyes  from  the  devotional  figure  of 
La  Maintenon  at  St.-Cyr  ?  Who  has  not 
laughed  with  La  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  and 
shuddered  with  the  Margravine  of  Anspach  ? 
Pompadour,  even,  has  found  an  admiring 
apologist.  Nay,  what  man,  in  his  secret 
aoul,  would  not  rejoice  to  discover  a  Diary  of 
Lais  or  the  Confessions  of  Aspasia  ?  Only 
the  poets  talk  of  dying !  Not  so,  most  cer- 
tainly, the  Countess  of  Landsfeld ;  who  seems, 
by  these  reports  of  her  doings  in  America,  to 
be  as  lively  in  manner,  daring  in  character, 
and  aggressive  in  opinion,  as  in  days  when 
all  of  us  were  younger,  some  of  us  more 
romantic  and  enthusiastic  perhaps  than  now. 
We  write  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  instead  of 
Dolores  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Captain  James,  Madame 
Dujanier,  Princess  Schulkoski,  Lola  Montez, 
or  Mrs.  (we  really  forgot,  and  we  beg  the 
lady's,  pardon  for  our  remissness,  the  name  of 
the  English  gentleman  who  last  led  her  to 
the  altar) — or  any  other  name  to'which  she 
has  had  a  right,  or  which  may  have  been 
wrongfully  bestowed  on  her  by  literary  god- 
fathers and  godmothers.  We  say  Countess 
of  Landsfeld,  instead  of  any  of  these,  for  we 
presume  that  this  title  is  permanent :  it  is  at 
least  distinctive ;  and  we  desire  to  be  polite 
to  a  lady  who  has  been  much  maligned,  and 
often,  we  dare  say,  with  little  fairness  or  intel- 
ligence. We  wish  we  could  be  more  certain 
and  more  precise,  even  with  the  Autobio- 
graphy under  our  eyes.  But  ladies  are  shy 
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at  dates  and  sparing  of  obituaries.  As  we 
find  recorded  in  the  Autobiography  a  mar- 
riage of  the  heroine  with  Capt.  James — then 
a  contract  of  marriage  with  M.  Dujarrier — 
afterwards  a  second  marriage  with  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  escapes  our  recollection, 
followed  by  a  second  contract  of  marriage 
with  Prince  Schulkoski— without  once  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  either  husband— one  is 
slightly  puzzled ;  and  we  can  just  conceive 
that  ill-natured  people,  not  knowing  better, 
might  possibly  think  the  worst.  We  natur- 
ally think  the  best.  Readers  with  the  be- 
nignant innocence  of  Parson  Adams  will  con- 
ceive that  somehow  or  other  it  must  be 
right,  and,  while  thankful  to  the  worldly- 
minded  critie  for  his  hint  about  the  name, 
will  eagerly  turn  to  the  good  that  he  may 
hope  to  meet  with  in  this  curious  production. 

Readers  are  apt  to  find  in  books,  as  they 
find  in  stones  and  in  running  brooks,  that  for 
which  they  seek.  Some  may  look  into  this 
work  for  scenes  such  as  Suetonius  might  have 
described  and  Parrhasius  painted.  They  will 
be  disappointed.  Such  a  spirit  as  Parson 
Adams  will  find  in  this  life  and  opinions  of  a 
modern  Aspasia  very  little  that  is  scandalous, 
nothing  that  is  impure, — he  will  find  in  it 
much  that  is  gay  and  sportive,  not  a  little 
that  is  farcical  and  entertaining,— nay,  he  will 
meet  with  something  that  his  true  heart  will 
treasure  as  good  and  his  unsophisticated  in- 
tellect pronounce  to  be  wise.  What  harsher 
moralists  would  brand  as  audacity  and  indis- 
cretion he  will  probably  pass  with  a  kindly 
reproving  smile,  for  his  humor  is  gentle  and 
he  has  a  comer  in  his  soul  even  for  eccentri- 
city and  caprice.  What  if  we  lay  aside  for  a 
moment  our  awful  and  sublime  virtue,  and 
look  down  on  the  tale  of  this  erring  and  bril- 
liant woman  with  his  simple  and  indulgent 
eyes  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  suffer  nothing  Jby 
our  condescension. 

Somebody,  it  was  clear,  was  bound  to  in- 
form us  who  is  Lola  Montez.  Twenty-four 
lives,  that  lady  tells  us,  she  has  read  of  her- 
self—and not  one  true.  Only  think  of  it — 
twenty-four  regular  false  biographies  !  Why, 
in  calmer  life  than  that  led  by  the  modern 
Hetaine,  a  woman  winces  under  a  mistake  in 
the  spelling  of  her  name  or  an  omission  from 
a  list.  Lady  Jane  writes  to  the  papers  that 
she  was  not  at  Cremorne :  her  sister,  Lady 
Blanche,  that  she  was  at  the  Queen's  ball. 
Fancy  their  feelings  on  reading  only  one  his- 
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tory  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  ages  were 
exaggerated  and  their  parents  described  as  a 
butcher  at  Whitechapel  and  a  laundress  at 
Mile  End!  Yet  this  would  be  mild  treat- 
ment compared  with  the  way  in  which  the 
biographers  have  served  the  laughing  Lola. 
One  wretch  brings  her  into  a  wicked  and  de- 
lightful world  in  Spain,  another  in  Geneva 
another  in  Cuba,  another  in  India,  another  in 
Turkey,  and  so  on ;  and  at  last,  "  a  certain 
fugitive  from  the  gallows  ■  will  have  it  that 
she  was  born  of  a  washerwoman  in  Scotland. 
So  of  her  parentage — one  author  makes  her 
the  child  of  a  Spanish  gipsy ;  another,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Byron  ;  another,  of  a  native 
prince  of  India,  and  so  on,  until  they  have 
given  her  more  fathers  than  there  are  signs 
in  the  zodiac.  All  this  she  tells  us  herself. 
We  then  get  at  some  facts  on  authority  : — 

"  Lola  Montez  was  then  actually  born  in 
the  city  of  Limerick,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1824.  I  hope  she  will  forgive  me  for  telling 
her  age.  Her  father  was  a  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Gilbert ;  and  his  mother,  Lady  Gilbert, 
was  considered,  I  believe,  one  of^the  hand- 
somest women  of  her  time.  The  mother  of 
Lola  was  an  Oliver,  of  Castle  Oliver,  and  her 
family  name  was  of  the  Spanish  noble  family 
of  Montalvo,  descended  from  Count  de  Mont- 
alvo,  who  once  possessed  immense  estates  in 
Spain,  all  of  which  were  lost  in  the  wars  with 
the  French  and  other  nations.  The  Mont- 
alvos  were  originally  of  Moorish  blood,  who 
came  into  Spain  at  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  So  that  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  blood  which  courses  in  the 
veins  of  the  erratic  Lola  Montez  is  Irish  and 
Moorish-Spanish— a  somewhat  combustible 
compound  it  must  be  confessed." 

As  to  her  name — about  which  there  has 
been  more  speculation  than — no,  not  more 
than — such  a  trifle  deserves ;  but  more,  per- 
haps, of  that  quality  of  speculation  which 
trembles  between  glasses  round  and  two  in 
the  morning,  than  can  be  construed  into  a 
real  compliment : — "  She  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Marie  Dolores  Eliza  Rosanna  Gil- 
bert. She  was  always  called  Dolores,  the 
diminutive  of  which  is  Lola." 

Father  and  mother  go  to  India,  where 
the  father  of  course  dies  of  fever,  and  the 
mother  re-marries,  sending  Dolores  back  to 
England  to  be  trained.  Fate  carries  her, 
as  a  child,  to  Paris,  and"  ere  she  grows  to 
the  natural  perversities  of  woman  misfortune 
brings  on  a  quarrel  with  her  mother,  which 
leads  to  her  first  luckless  adventure : — 


"  After  several  years  in  Paris,  Miss»Fanny 
Nichols  and  the  young  Lola  were  sent  to 
Bath  for  eighteen  months  to  undergo  the  ' 
operation  of  what  is  properly  called  finishing 
their  education.    At  the  expiration  of  this 
finishing  campaign,  Lola's  mother  came  from 
India  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  daughter 
back  with  her.   She  was  then  fourteen  years 
old ;  and  from  the  first  moment  of  her  moth- 
er's arrival,  there  was  a  great  hubbub  of  new 
dresses,  and  all  manner  of  extravagant  queer- 
looking  apparel,  especially  for  the  wardrobe 
of  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  years.    The  little 
Dolores  made  bold  enough  one  day  to  ask 
her  mother  what  this  was  all  about,  and  re- 
ceived foT  on  answer  that  it  did  not  concern 
ber — that  children  should  not  be  inquisitive; 
nor  ask  idle  questions.    But  there  was  a 
(.'apt.  James  of  the  army  in  India,  who  came 
out  with  her  mother,  who  informed  the  young 
Lola  that  all  this  dressmaking  business  was 
for  her  own  wedding  clothes,  that  her  mother 
had  promised  her  in  marriage  to  Sir  Abra- 
ham Lumley,  a  rich  and  gouty  old  rascal  of 
sixty  years,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  India.    This  put  the  first  fire  to  the  maga- 
zine.   The  little  madcap  cried  and  stormed 
alternately.   The  mother  was  determined,  so 
was  her  child.    The  mother  was  inflexible,  so 
was  her  child,  and  in  the  wildest  language  of 
defiance  she  told  her  that  she  never  would  be 
thus  thrown  alive  into  the  jaws  of  death. 
Here,  then,  was  one  of  those  fatal  family 
quarrels,  where  the  child  is  forced  to  disobey 
parental  authority,  or  to  throw  herself  away 
into  irredeemable  wretchedness  and  ruin. 
It  is  certainly  a  fearful  responsibility  for  a 
parent  to  assume  of  forcing  a  child  to  such 
alternatives.   But  the  young  Dolores  sought 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  her  mother's 
friend,  Capt.  James.    He  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  ought  to  have  been  capable 
of  giving  good  and  safe  counsel.    In  tears 
and  despair  she  appealed  to  him  to  save  her 
from  this  dctestea  marriage, — a  thing  which 
he  certainly  did  most  effectually,  by  eloping 
with  her  the  next  day  himself.    The  pair 
went  to  Ireland,  to  Capt.  James's  family, 
where  they  had  a  great  muss  in  trying  to  get 
married..   No  clergyman  could  be  found  who 
would  marry  so  young  a  child  without  a 
mother's  consent    The  captain's  sister  put 
off  to  Bath,  to  try  to  get  the  mother's  con- 
sent.   At  first  she  would  not  listen,  but  at 
last  good  sense  so  far  prevailed  as  to  make 
her  sec  that  nothing  but  evil  and  sorrow 
could  come  of  her  refusal,  and  she  consented, 
but  would  neither  be  present  at  the  wedding, 
nor  send  her  Messing.    So  in  flying  from 
that  marriage  with  ghastly  and  gouty  old 
age,  the  child  lost  her  mother,  and  gained 
wliat  proved  to  be  only  the  outside  shell  of  a 
husband,  who  had  neither  a  brain  which  she 
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could  respect,  nor  a  heart  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  her  to  love.  Runaway  matches,  like 
runaway  horses,  are  almost  sure  to  end  in  a 
smash-up.  My  advice  to  nil  young  girls  who 
contemplate  taking  such  a  step  is,  that  they 
had  better  hang  or  drown  them  selves  just  one 
hour  before  they  start.*' 

Now  the  moral  here  inculcated  upon  young 
ladies  preparing  for  Gretna  Green  has  many 
of  the  good  points  that  a  moral  should  pos- 
sess, only  it  needs  an  example.  But  then  it 
stands  to  reason  that  as  a  man  cannot  every 
day  repeat  the  experiment  of  showing  how  a 
Christian  can  die,  so,  if  Lola  had  taken  to 
the  Serpentine  instead  of  to  Capt  James,  the 
spirit  of  Parson  Adams  would  not  have  been  I 
at  this  instant  bending  in  benignant  wonder 
upon  her  confessions. 

Capt.  James  carries  his  wife  to  India,  where 
Lola  gains  a  rapid  and  dangerous  knowledge 
of  the  social  relations  of  camp  and  city.  We 
suppose  that  rich  Nanas  and  liunjects  may 
now  look  less  dazzling  in  fair  European  eyea 
than  when  Lola  formed  a  part  of  Indian  so- 
ciety ;  indeed,  we  suspect  that  her  Indian 
story  is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  New 
York  rather  than  for  that  of  London  ;  that 
it  Is  in  fact,  true  as  arc  the  tales  of  Scheher- 
azade. For  example,  is  the  luscious  record 
of  this  ball  anywhere  set  down  in  the  true 
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«•  The  most  extraordinary  gift  of  the  great 
prince  was  yet  to  come.  He  gave  a  splendid 
dance  in  the  evening  to  the  British  officers, 
at  which  the  most  beautiful  dancing  girls  of 
his  harem  were  presented.  These  beautiful 
girls  were  all  Circassian  and  Georgian  slaves 
of  the  prince.  There  were  just  as  many  of 
them  present  as  there  were  British  officers, 
and  each  girl  had  a  fortune  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones  on  her  person.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dance,  the  prince  presented 
each  of  Her  Majesty's  officers  with  one  of 
these  richly  loaded  girls  as  a  present — giving 
the  richest  aud  most  beautiful  one  to  the 
highest  officers,  and  so  down  the  regular  gra- 
dations of  rank.  The  peculiar  looks  on  the 
faces  of  the  English  officers  that  followed 
this  scene,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 
But  I  can  easily  imagine  with  what  a  sad 
countenance  old  Lord  Auckland  informed  the 
prince  that  English  law  and  English  civiliza- 
tion did  not  quite  allow  Her  Majesty's  officers 
to  receive  such  a  peculiar  kind  of  presents, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  young  officers — no — 
the  gentlemen  who  hear  me  can  so  much  I 
better  appreciate  their  disappointment  than  I 
can,  that  it  will  be  folly  for  me  to  attempt  to 
describe  it." 


We  fear  to  linger  over  scenes  which  would 
remind  our  poor  country  parson  of  the  perils 
of  London  life  and  the  manners  of  Lady 
Booby's  friends;  and  therefore  hasten  to 
matters  more  personal  to  the  Irish  heroine. 
In  the  midst  of  her  brilliant  Indian  life,  Lola 
finds  herself  suddenly  deserted :  —  as  she 
says, — 

"  She  was  taken  to  visit  a  Mrs.  Lomer — a 
pretty  woman,  who  was  about  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Capt.  James.  Her  husband  was  a  blind  fool 
enough;  and  though  Capt  James's  little  wife 
Lola,  was  not  exactly  a  fool,  yet  it  is  quite 
likely  she  did  not  care  enough  about  him  to 
keep  a  look-out  upon  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween himself  ana  Mrs.  Lomer.  So  she  us^d 
to  be  peacefully  sleeping  every  morning  when 
the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Lomer  .were  off  to  a 
sociable  ride  on  horseback.  In  this  way 
things  went  on  for  a  long  time,  when  one 
morning  Capt  James  and  Mrs  Lomer  did 
not  get  back  to  breakfast — and  so  the  little 
Mrs.  James  and  Mr.  Lomer  breakfasted 
alone,  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
morning  riders.  But  all  doubts  were  soon 
cleared  up 'by  the  fact  coming  fully  to  light, 
that  they  had  really  eloped  to  Neilghery 
Hills.  Poor  Lomer  stormed,  and  raved,  and 
tore  himself  to  pieces,  not  having  the  cour- 
age to  attack  anybody  else.  And  little  Lola 
wondered,  cried  a  little,  and  laughed  a  good 
deal,  especially  at  Lomer's  rage." 

From  Calcutta  to  London,  from  affluence 
to  want  and  from  want  to  the  stage,  were 
steps  now  passed,  and  of  which  the  record  is 
brief:— 

"She  first  went  to  reside  with  Fanny 
Kelly,  a  lady  as  worthy  in  the  acts  of  her 
private  life,  as  she  was  gifted  in  genius.  The 
plan  was  to  make  an  actress  of  her ;  but  de- 
ficient English  was  a  bar  to  her  immediate 
appearance,  so  it  was  settled  that  she  should 
l>e  a  danseuse.  A  Spanish  teacher  of  that 
art  was  soon  procured,  with  whom  she  studied 
four  months,  and  then,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
the  Montalvos  in  Spain,  she  came  back  to 
London,  and  made  her  debut  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre.  When  news  of  this  event 
reached  her  mother  she  put  on  mourning  as 
though  her  child  was  dead,  and  sent  out  to 
all  her  friends  the  customary  funeral  letters." 

Then  begins  a  European  tour  which  flut- 
ters all  hearts,  and  especially  royal  hearts. 
Anecdotes  multiply.  We  live  in  a  glittering 
circle  and  breathe  a  perfumed  air.  No  voice 
breaks  the  silence  save  a  regal  or 'imperial 
one.  In  the  presence  of  so  much  majesty 
we  quake  and  quote  :— 
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bosom  ;  the  braided  hair  or  the  veiled  head — 
these  were  the  fashions  alike  of  the  wife  of  a 
Phocion  and  the  mistress  of  an  Alcibiades. 
A  chastened  taste  ruled  at  woman's  toilet. 
And  from  that  hour  to  this  the  forms  and 
modes  of  Greece  have  been  the  models  of  the 
poet,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter.  Home, 
queen  of  the  world,  the  proud  djctatress  to  the 
Athenian  and  Spartan  dames,  disdained  not 
to  array  herself  in  their  dignified  attire.  And 
the  statues  of  her  virgins,  her  matrons,  and 
her  empresses,  in  every  portico  of  her  ancient 
streets,  show  the  graceful  fashion  of  her  Gre- 
cian provinces.  It  was  the  irruption  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  which  made  it  necessary 
for  woman  to  assume  a  more  repulsive  garb. 
The  flowing  robe,  the  easy  shape,  the  soft, 
unfettered  hair,  gave  place  to  skirts  shortened 
for  flight  or  contest — to  the  hardened  vest, 
and  head  buckled  in  gold  or  silver.  Thence 
by  a  natural  descent,  came  the  iron  bodice, 
the  stiff  farthingale,  and  spiral  coiffure  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  courts  of  Charlemagne,  of 
the  English.  Edwards,  Henries,  and  Elizabeth, 
all  exhibit  the  figures  of  women  in  a  state  of 
siege — such  lines  of  circumvaliation  and  out- 
works— such  bulwarks  of  whalebone,  wood, 
and  steel — such  impassable  masses  of  gold, 
silver,  silk,  and  furbelows  met  a  man's  view, 
that  before  he  had  time  to  guess  it  was  a  wo- 
man that  he  saw,  she  had  passed  from  his 
sight ;  and  he  only  formed  a  vague  wish  on 
the  subject,  by  hearing  from  an  interested  fa- 
ther or  brother  that  the  moving  castle  was  a 
woman.  These  preposterous  fashions  disap- 
peared in  England  a  short  time  after  the 
Restoration.  They  had  been  a  little  on  the 
wane  during  the  more  classic  reigii  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  what  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
shows  us,  in  the  graceful  dress  of  the  Lady 
Carlisle  and  Saccharissa,  was  rendered  yet 
more  correspondent  to  the  soft  undulations  of 
rature.in  the  garments  of  the  lovely  but  frail 
beauties  of  the  second  Charles's  court.  But 
as  change  too  often  is  carried  to  extremes,  in 
this  case  the  unzoned  taste  of  the  ladies 
thought  no  freedom  too  free,  and  their  vest- 
ments were  gradually  unloosed  of  the  brace, 
until  another  touch  would  have  exposed  the 
wearer  to  no  thicker  covering  than  the  ambi- 
ent air." 

Suppose,  now,  Mistress  Pamela  should  come 
to  thee  for  sage  advice  on  dress,  couldst  thou, 
with  all  thv  Greek  and  Chaldce,  discourse  so 
wisely  as  this  well-worn  woman  of  the  world  ? 
Fie,  thou  mayst  teach  Joseph  his  Gradus 
passing  well,  but  Pamela  will  better  learn 
her  mystery  from  one  to  the  manor  born. 
Hush  !— 

"  In  teaching  a  young  lady  to  dress  ele- 
gantly, we  must  first  impress  upon  her  ~ 


that  symmetry  of  figure  ought  ever  to  be  ac- 
companied by  harmony  of  dress,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  habiliment, 
adapted  to  form,  complexion,  and  age.  #To 
preserve  the  health  of  the  human  form,  is  the 
first  object  of  consideration,  for  without  that 
you  can  neither  maintain  its  symmetry  nor  im- 
prove its  beauty.  But  the  foundation  of  a  just 
proportion  must  be  'aid  in  infancy.    4  As  the 


twig 


bent  the  tree's  inclined.'   A  light 


dress,  which  gives  freedom  to  the  functions 
of  life,  is  indispensable  to  an  unobstructed 
growth.  If  the  young  fibres  are  uninterrupted 
by  obstacles  of  art,  they  will  shoot  harmoni- 
ously into  the  form  which  nature  drew.  The 
garb  of  childhood  should  in  all  respects  be 
easy — not  to  impede  its  movements  by  liga- 
tures on  the  chest,  the  loins,  the  legs,  or  tne 

thei 


\  arms.  By  this  liberty,  we  shall  see 
of  the  limbs  gradually  assume  the  fine  swell 
and  insertion  which  only  unconstrained  exer- 
cise can  produce.    The  chest  will  swav  grace- 
fully on  the  firmly  poised  waist,  swelling  in 
I  noble  and  healthy  expanse,  and  the  whole  fig- 
ure will  start  forward  at  the  blooming  age  of 
!  youth,  and  early  ripen  to  the  maturity  of 
I  beauty.   The  lovely  form  of  woman,  thus  edu- 
j  cated,  or  rather  thus  left  to  its  natural  growth, 
'  assumes  a  variety  of  charming  characters.  In 
I  one  youthful  figure,  we  see  the*  lineaments  of 
•  a  wood-nymph,  a  form  slight  and  elastic  iu  all 
'  its  parts.    Ihe  shape, 

1  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less 
From  the  soft  bosom  to  the  slender  waist !' 

A  foot  as  light  as  that  of  her  whose  flying  step 
scarcely  brushed  the  4  unbending  corn,'  and 
limbs  whose  agile  grace  moved  in  harmony 
with  the  curves  of  her  swan-like  neck,  and  the 
beams  of  her  sparkling  eyes.  Another  fair 
one  appears  with,  the  chastened  dignity  of  a 
vestal.  Ile*r  proportions  are  of  a  less  aerial 
outline.  As  she  draws  near,  wc  perceive  that 
the  contour  of  her  figure  is  on  a  broader  and 
less  flexible  scale  than  that  of  her  more  ethe- 
rial  sister.  Euphrosyne  speaks  in  one,  Mel- 
pomene in  the  other.  Between  these  two,  lies 
the  whole  range  of  female  character  in  form  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  figure  approaches 
the  one  extreme  or  the  other,  we  call  it  grave 
or  gay,  majestic  or  graceful.  Not  but  that 
the  same  person  may,  by  a  happy  combination 
of  charms,  unite  all  these  qualities  in  herself. 
But  unless  the  commanding  figure  softens  the 
amplitude  of  its  contour  with  a  gentle  cle-# 
gance,  it  may  possess  a  sort  of  regal  state,  but 
it  will  be  heavy  and  ungraceful ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  slight  and  airy  form 
(full  of  youth  and  animal  spirits)  superadds 
to  these  attractions  the  grace  of  restraining 
dignity,  her  vivacity  will  be  deemed  levity,  ana 
her  sprightlincss  theromping  of  a  wild  hoyden. 
No  matter  what  charms  such  an  one  may  pos- 
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■ess,  she  would  never  be  looked  upon  as  a 
lady." 

After  lessons  on  the  adornment  of  beauty 
come  hints  on  its  preservation.  Wise  hints 
in  the  main ;  and  such  as  our  dear  Parson,  if 
he  had  not  the  wit  to  invent,  would  at  least 
have  the  taste  to  approve. — 

"  Saint  Evremond  has  told  us  that '  A  wo- 
man's last  sighs  are  for  her  beauty,'  and  what 
this  wit  has*advanced,  my  sex  has  been  but 
too  ready  to  confirm.  A  strange  kind  of  art, 
a  sort  of  sorcery,  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
cosmetics,  to  preserve  female  charms  in  per- 
petual youth.  Alas,  how  vain !  Were  these 
composts  concocted  in  Medea's  caldron  itself, 
they  would  fail.  The  only  real  secret  of  pre- 
serving beauty  lies  in  three  simple  things — 
temperance,  exercise,  and  cleanliness,  lem- 
perance  includes  moderation  at  table,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what  the  world  calls  pleas- 
ure. A  young  beauty,  were  she  as  fair  as 
Hebe,  as  elegant  as  the  goddess  of  love  her- 
self, would  soon  lose  those  charms  by  a  course 
of  inordinate  eating,  drinking,  and  late  hours. 
No  doubt  that  many  delicate  young  ladies 
will  start  at  this  last  remark,  and  wonder 
how  it  can  be  that  any  well-bred  person 
should  think  it  possible  that  pretty  ladies 
could  be  guilty  of  the  first  two  mentioned  ex- 
cesses. But  1  do  not  mean  feasting  like  a 
glutton,  nor  drinking  to  intoxication.  My 
objection  is  no  more  against  the  quantity  than 
the  Quality  of  the  dishes  which  constitute  the 
usual  repast  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  Even  if 
we  take  what  is  deemed  a  moderate  break- 
fast, that  of  strong  coffee,  and  hot  bread  and 
butter,  you  have  got  an  agent  most  destructive 
to  beauty.  These  things,  long  indulged  in, 
are  sure  to  derange  the  stomach,  and  by  cre- 
ating billious  disorders,  gradually  overspread 
the  fair  bkin  with  a  wan  or  yellow  hue.  After 
this  meal,  a  long  and  exhausting  fast  not  un- 
frequently  succeeds,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  when  dinner 
is  served  up,  and  the  half-famished  beauty 
sits  down  to  sate  a  keen  appetite  with  pep- 
pered soups,  fish,  meats  roasted,  boiled,  fried, 
stewed,  game,  tarts,  pies,  puddings,  ice-creams, 
cakes,  &c,  &c.  How  must  the  constitution 
suffer  in  digesting  this  melange !  How  does 
the  heated  complexion  bear  witness  to  the 
combustion  within,  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  beverage  she  takes  to  dilute  this 
'mass  of  food  and  assuage  the  constant  fever 
of  her  stomach,  is  not  merely  water  from  the 
spring,  but  often  poisonous  drugs  in  the  name 
of  wines,  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  should 
warn  this  inexperienced  creature  against  such 
beauty-destroying  intemperance.  Let  the 
fashionable  lady  keep  up  this  habit,  and  add 
the  other  one  of  late  hours,  and  her  looking- 
glass  will  very  shortly  begin  to  warn  her  of 
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the  fact  that, '  we  all  do  fade  as  the  leaf.' 
The  firm  texture  of  the  form  gives  way  to  a 
flabby  softness,  the  delicate  portion  yields  to 
scraggy  leanness  or  shapeless  fat.    The  once 
fair  skin  assumes  a  pallia  rigidity  or  a  bloated 
redness,  which  the  deluded  creature  would 
still  regard  as  the  rose  of  health  and  beauty ! 
To  repair  these  ravages,  comes  the  aid  of 
padding  to  give  shape  where  there  is  none, 
stays  to  compress  into  form  the  swelling  chaos 
of  flesh,  and  paints  of  all  hues  to  rectify  the 
dingy  complexion  ;  but  useless  are  these  at- 
tempts— for,  if  dissipation,  late  hours,  immod- 
deration,  and  carelessness  have  wrecked  the 
loveliness  of  female  charms,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  Esculapius  himself  to  refit  the  shat- 
tered bark,  or  of  the  Syrens,  with  all  their 
songs  and  wilesf  to  save  its  battered  sides 
from  the  rocks,  and  make  it  ride  the  sea  in 
gallant  trim  again.   The  fair  lady  who  cannot 
so  moderate  her  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  the 
feast,  the  midnight  hours,  the  dance,  shall  not 
recur  too  frequently,  must  relinquish  the  hope 
of  preserving  her  charms  till  the  time  of 
nature's  own  decay.    After  this  moderation 
in  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  the  next  spe- 
cific for  the  preservation  of  beauty  whicn  I 
shall  give,  is  that  of  gentle  and  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air.    Nature  teaches  us,  in  the 
gambols  and  sportiveness  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, that  bodily  exertion  is  necessary  for  the 
growth,  vigor,  and  symmetry  of  the  animal 
frame ;  while  the  too  studious  scholar  and 
the  indolent  man  of  luxury  exhibit  in  them- 
selves the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  want 
of  exercise.    Many  a  rich  lady  would  give 
thousands  of  dollars  for  that  full  rounded 
arm,  and  that  peach  bloom  on  the  cheek, 
possessed  by  her  kitchen-maid ;  well,  might 
she  not  have  had  both,  by  the  same  amount 
of  exercise  and  simple  living?    Cleanliness  is 
the  last  receipt  which  I  shall  give  for  the 
preservation  of  beauty.   It  is  an  indispensable 
thing.    It  maintains  the  limbs  in  their  pli- 
ancy, the  skin  in  its  softness,  the  complexion 
in  its  lustre,  and  the  whole  frame  in  its  fairest 
light.    The  frequent  use  of  the  tepid  bath  ia 
not  more  grateful  to  the  senses,  than  it  is  sal- 
utary to  health  and  beauty.    It  is  by  such  ab- 
lutions that  accidental  corporeal  impurities  are 
thrown  off,  cutaneous  obstructions  removed, 
and  while  the  surface  of  the  body  is  preserved 
in  its  original  brightness,  many  threatening 
and  beauty-destroying  disorders  are  prevented. 
This  delightful  oriental  fashion  has  for  many 
years  been  growing  into  common  use  with 
well-conditioned  people  all  over  the  world; 
especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  this 
the  case.    From  the  villas  of  Italy  to  the 
chateaux  of  France,  from  the  palaces  of  the 
Muscovite  to  the  castles  of  Germany,  we 
everywhere  find  the  marble  bath  under  the 
vaulted  portico  or  the  sheltering  shade. 
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Every  house  and  every  gentleman  of  almost 
every  nation,  except  England  and  America, 
possesses  one  of  these  genial  friends  of  health 
and  beauty.  But  ever)'  beautiful  woman  may 
be  certain  that  she  cannot  preserve  the 
brightness  of  her  charms  without  a  frequent 
resort  to  this  beautifying  agent.  She  should 
make  the  bath  as  indispensable  an  article  in 
her  house  as  her  looking-glass. 

"  This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health, 
The  sweet  refresher  of  the  summer  heats  ; 
Even  from  the  body's  purity  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid." 

Unwise  and  naughty  damsels,  so  our  Lola 
tells  us,  adopt  other  fashions  for  preserving 
beauty — such  as  bathing  in  fresh  miut — wash- 
ing in  bran-water — sleeping  in  night-caps  of 
raw  beef — drinking  mercury — and  the  like. 
All  these  she  denounces  as  shams,  and  stands 
up  heroically  for  the  remedial  arts  of  nature 
— temperance,  exercise,  cleanliness — to  which 
we  would  add  two  others,  contentment  and 
love ! 

The  last  word  swings  us  back  from  Lola's 
opinions  to  Lola's  adventures.  We  pass  over 
the  scenes  in  Paris — the  Dujarrier  duel  (in 
which  she  says  she  wished  to  fight  Beauvallon 
herself,  being  a  much  safer  shot  than  her 
lover!).  We  drop  down  in  Munich.  Will 
not  the  reader  like  to  see  Aspasia's  portrait 
of  Pericles  ?— 

44 1  am  compelled  to  say  that  a  portion  of 
the  press  of  the  United  States  has  exhibited 
an  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
this  king.  They  have  represented  him  as  a 
weak,  foolish,  and  unprincipled  man,  who 
sought  only  his  own  pleasure,  regardless  of 
the  good  of  his  people  and  the  honor  of  his 
crown — while  he  was  precisely  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  most 
learned,  enlightened,  and  intellectual  mon- 
archs  that  Europe  has  had  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury, but  he  loved  his  people,  and  was,  in  the 
best  political  sense  of  it,  a  father  to  his  coun- 
try. During  his  reign,  Munich  was  raised 
from  a  third  class  to  a  first  class  capital  in 
Europe.  No  monarch  of  a  whole  century 
did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
human  liberty  as  he.  Look  at  those  magnifi- 
cent edifices  built  by  him,  which  are  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe — the  Saint  Ludwig's 
church,  the  Aller  Heiligen  Chapel,  the  Thea- 
tiner  Church,  the  Au  Church,  the  New  j 
Palace,  the  Glyptothek,  with  its  magnificent 
statues ;  the  Pinacothek,  with  its  pictures ; 
the  Odeon,  the  Public  Library,  the  University, 
the  Clerical  School,  the  school  for  the  female 
children  of  the  nobility;  the  Feldherrenhalle, 
filled  with  statues  ;  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  the  i 
Iiuhmshalle,  the  Bazaar,  and  the  Walhalla.  [ 


Nearly  all  these  superb  structures  were 
erected,  and  the  statues  which  they  contained 

Eaid  for  with  the  king's  own  money.  And 
esides  these  stupendous  works  of  art,  Louis 
set  on  foot  the  grandest  works  of  internal 
improvement.  The  canal  which  unites  the 
Main  with  the  Danube,  and  which  establishes 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  water  communication 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Black  Sea,  owes  its 
origin  to  him.    It  was  he  who  originated  the 

gan  for  the  National  Railways  of  Bavaria, 
e  was  also  the  originator  of  the  company 
for  running  steamboats  from  the  highest  nav- 
igable point  of  the  Danube  above  Donauwerth 
down  to  Rensburg.  He  gave  his  people  the 
Landr.ii n  system,  under  which  the  actual  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil  is  protected  in  comparative 
independence,  while  m  other  portions  of  Ger- 
many he  is  the  trembling  slave  of  despotism." 

Bravo !   And  who  can  sav  that  this  is  not 

0 

true  portraiture?  What  Lola  achieved  in 
Bavaria  is  matter  of  history.  Seldom  has 
Phryne  played  so  bold,  so  popular,  and  so 
strong  a  part.  For  more  than  a  year  the  ad- 
venturous little  Irish  woman  was  a  power  in 
Europe.  She  overthrew  a  ministry  of  five- 
and-twenty  years.  She  put  down  the  I'ltra- 
montani6ts.  She  drove  out  Austrian  counsels 
from  Bavaria.  A  new  system  began  to  grow 
under  her  fostering  feet — partly  French,  partly 
English,  but  wholly  liberal  and  intelligent. 
That  the  task  of  transforming  a  nation  in  a 
single  age  should  prove  beyond  the  strength 
of  woman  or  man  need  surprise  no  one.  Aus- 
tria set  its  terrible  teeth  at  her.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  bore  against 
her ;  and  yet  for  months  her  wit,  her  daring, 
and  her  impudence  baffled  alike  force  and 
craft,  Europe  looked  on  amazed  and  amused. 
The  foes  were  worthy  of  each  other's  steel. — 

44  The  priests  used  to  preach  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  Virgin  Mary  in  Munich,  but  that 
Venus  had  taken  her  place.  At  first  they 
tried  to  win  her  to  their  side.  A  nobleman 
was  found  who  would  immolate  himself  in 
marriage  with  her;  then  Austrian  gold  was 
tried — old  Metternich  would  give  her  a  mil- 
lion if  she  would  quit  Bavaria — all,  all  was  of- 
fered to  no  purpose.  Then  came  threats  and 
the  plots  for  her  destruction.  She  was  twice 
shot  at,  and  once  poisoned, — and  it  was  only 
the  accident  of  too  large  a  dose  that  saved 
her.  In  their  determination  to  be  doubly  sure 
they  defeated  themselves.  And  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  which  drove  Lola  Montez 
from  power,  it  was  not  by  the  superior  tact 
and  sagacity  of  her  enemies,  but  it  was  by  the 
brute  force  produced  by  Austrian  gold.  Gold 
was  sowed  in  the  streets  of  Mumch,  and  the 
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rabble — by  which  I  mean  not  the  people — 
bat  the  baser  sort  of  idlers  and  mercenary 
hirelings,  became  the  tools  of  the  Austrian 
party.  They  came  with  cannon,  and  guns, 
and  swords,  with  the  voice  of  ten  thousand 
devils,  and  surrounded  her  little  castle. 
Against  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  who 
were  with  her,  she  presented  herself  before 
the  infuriated  mob  which  demanded  her  life. 
This  for  the  moment  had  the  effect  of  paralys- 
ing them,  as  it  must  have  seemed  like  an  act 
of  insanity.  And  it  was  a  little  1  scary/  as  the 
old  man  said  of  his  unmanageable  horse.  A 
thousand  guns  were  pointed  at  her,  and  a 
hundred  fat  and  apoplectic  voices  fiercely  de-  j 
manded  that  she  should  cause  the  repeal  of 
what  she  had  done.  In  a  language  of  great 
mildness — for  it  was  no  time  to  scold — she 
replied  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  accede 
to  such  a  request.  What  had  been  done  was 
honestly  meant  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  honor  of  Bavaria.  They  could 
take  her  life  if  they  would,  but  that  would 
never  mend  their  cause,  for  her  blood  would 
never  prove  that  they  were  in  the  right.  In 
the  midst  of  this  speech  she  was  dragged  back 
within  the  house  by  her  friends;  and  soon 
after,  on  perceiving  that  preparations  were 
making  to  burn  it  down,  sne  yielded  to  the 
persuasion  and  entreaties  of  her  friends,  and 
made  her  escape  disguised  as  a  peasant  girl, 
— she  retreated,  on  foot,  through  the  snow 
(for  it  was  February),  about  seven  miles  into 
the  country.  The  feaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
were  obliged  also  to  escape  into  the  country, 
with  their  families." 

And  so  she  went  away  from  Munich.  But 
before  she  passed  for  ever  from  the  scene  of 
her  dangers  and  her  triumphs,  to  encounter 
other  dangers  and  triumphs  on  stages  scarcely 
less  fantastic,  there  was  one  more  interview 
and  one  more  adieu. — 

"  Before  Lola  Montez  quitted  Bavaria  for 


ever,  she  went  back,  disguised  in  boy's  clothes 
— riding  nights,  and  prudently  lying  still  by 
day — and  at  twelve  o  clock  at  night,  she  ob- 
tained a  last  audience  with  the  king.  She 
gained  from  the  king  a  promise  that  he  would 
abdicate — she  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that  he  should,  with  his  own  hand,  destroy 
the  reforms  which  he  had  made  at  her  insti- 
gation. She  pointed  out  to  him  the  impossi- 
bility of  holding  his  throne,  unless  he  went 
down  into  the  disgraceful  humility  of  recant- 
ing the  great  deeds  which  he  had  proclaimed 
he  had  done  under  a  sense  of  immediate  jus- 
tice. She  convinced  him  that  it  would  be  best 
for  his  own  fame  that  the  backward  step 
should  be  taken  by  his  son,  who  was  an 
enemy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  who  in  a 
short  time,  at  farthest,  must  ascend  the 
throne.  Louis  readily  saw  the  propriety  of 
this  advice,  and  he  faithfully  kept  the  promise 
which  he  then  made,  to  abdicate.  And  Lola 
Montez,  under  the  stars  of  a  midnight  sky, 
went  out  in  her  boy's  disguise,  to  look,  upon 
the  turrets  and  spires  of  Munich  for  the  last 
time.  She  knew  that  if  she  were  discovered 
she  would  be  ignominiously  shot — but  she  did 
not  think  or  care  much*  about  that.  Her 
thoughts  were  on  the  past.  And  they  have 
never  been  able  to  look  much  to  a  future,  in  . 
this  world  at  least." 

This  may  be  all  quite  true.  Certain  it  is 
that  when  Lola  fell  from  power,  her  German 
Pericles  fell  with  her.  The  Liberal  system 
toppled  down,  and  the  Jesuits  recovered 
Munich.  Happier  without  his  crown,  Ludwig 
became — and  may  he  long  remain — a  king  of 
nrtists !  As  to  the  partner  of  his  policy,  we 
could  have  been  content  to  hear  that  she  had 
found  the  same  refuge  and  the  same  tranquil- 
lity of  heart.  But  the  peace  that  is  joy  to 
Penelope  is  death  to  Phryne.  Happy  are  the 
women  who  have  no  histories ! 


EXCELLENCY  OF  CHRIST. 

He  is  u  path,  if  any  bo  misled  ; 

Ho  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be ; 
If  any  chance  to  hunger,  He  is  bread ; 
If  any  bo  a  bondman,  Ho  is  free  ; 
If  any  be  but  weak,  how  strong  is  He ; 
To  dead  men  Lift  Ho  is,  to  sick  men  health  : 
To  blind  men  sight,  and  to  the  needy  wealth — 
A  treasure  without  loss,  a  treasure  without 
stealth.  1  Giles  Fletcher. 


THE  SABBATH. 

Hail  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day  : 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  cat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely— the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board— screen'd  from  the  winter's 
cold 

And  summer's  heat,  by  neighboring  hedge  or 
tree ; 

But  on  this  day,  em  bosom 'd  in  his  home, 

Ho  shares  tho  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves. 

[Grahams. 
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From  The  Tribune,  August  «. 
THE  8URMARINK  CABLE  IS  LAID. 

"  Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  ;  his  control 
Stops  with  thy  shore." 

So  said  the  bitterly  apostrophizing  poet, 
giving  characteristic  vent  to  his  misanthropy, 
while  describing  the  ocean  in  noble  lyric. 
The  scope,  splendor  and  wrath  of  the  sea  are 
therein  made  comparatively  most  of  in  con- 
nection with  Man.  But  this  ecstatic  utter- 
ance of  the  most  passionate  of  poets,  who 
painted  the  sea  as  it  was  never  painted  before, 
and  never  will  be  again,  loses  some  of  its  bh> 
ing  force  in  view  of  the  stupendous  and  un- 
equalled achievement  which  we  have  this  day 
to  record. 

The  submarine  cable  is  laid ! 

Europe  and  America  are  knit  together  by 
the  electric  telegraph ! 

It  is  not  possible  to  grasp  the  wondrous 
beauty  and  magnitude  of  this  triumph.  The 
ocean  has  defied  man ;  now  man  defies  the 
ocean,  in  so  far  as  the  subtle  carriage  of 
thought  is  involved.  Down,  down  to  its  low- 
est deep — but  late  deemed  fathomless — go 
the  magic  wires  upon  which  play  the  har- 
monies of  whole  peoples.  Under  the  home 
of  the  leviathans,  clustered  in  obscurity  and 
mystery,  where  no  human  rye  can  reach,  and 
where  early  faith  placed  the  water-gods,  run 
these  cunning  devices  by  which  nation  speaks 
to  nation,  continent  to  continent,  in  the  light- 
nings of  the  heavens.  The  old  theory  of  dis- 
tances, severances  and  physical  possibilities, 
seen  is  destroyed,  to  be  replaced  by  new 
combinations  and  consequences.  The  sea's 
storms,  sucking  down  argosies  and  armadas, 
are  now  compensated  for  by  the  prowess 
which  seizes  the  deep  and  uses  it  for  human 
purposes,  declaiming  in  (lie  language  of  na- 
ture itself— silent  and  sublime. 

Each  man  must  feel  freer  in  the  accession 
of  so  much  power.  What  the  earlier  theol- 
ogies and  romantic  writings  attributed  to  the 
functions  of  supernatural  beings — the  genii — 
the  Olympiane — the  force  to  strike  off  the  dead 
drag  of  the  flesh,  and  fly  through  ether  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  or  to  course  the 
under  waters  of  the  ocean  with  the  haste  of 
light  itself — is  here  thrust  before  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  this  age  and  all  the  nations,  in  the  stem, 
fierce  palpability  of  human  triumph — of  the 
work  of  man,  who,  advancing  on  chaos  and 
the  dark,  has  battled  with  the  Titanic  forces, 
and  come  of  victor. 


reaping 


We  must  believe  that 
to  human  possibility  must 
as  it  does  physical  lessons.  It  cannot  be  that 
such  a  fresh  boon  from  God  to  man,  which 
exalts  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of 
humanity,  should  not  bear  with  it  the  princi- 
ple of  love  and  liberty,  even  to  the  humblest 
and  saddest.  In  the  contemplation  of  such 
supernal  glories  accorded  to  the  race,  men 
will  grow  weary  with  oppression ;  they  will 
rise  with  their  newly-born  destinies;  they 
will  mount  ever  onward  and  upward,  until 
the  better  day  which  has  ever  fired  the  heart 
of  poetry  and  prophecy  shall  have  dawned 
on  the  race. 

Still,  we  must  not  forget  that  with  such  a 
triumph  almost  within  our  grasp,  there  is 
still  a  possibility  that  some  accident  may  even 
yet  interfere  in  the  astonishing  good  fortune 
which  has  thus  far  attended  this  last  attempt 
to  lay  the  cable.  No  messages  have  yet  been 
sent  along  its  wires  from  one  continent  to 
the  other;  it  is  not  even  fully  certain  that  the 
Agamemnon  has  arrived  at  Valentia  Bay, 
and  landed  her  end  of  the  precious  conduc- 
tor.      •••  • 

It  is,  indeed,  likely  that  she  has  done  so, 
since  she  had  the  same  distance  to  traverse 
that  the  >'iagara  has  so  successfully  accom- 
plished,  and  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
proceeded  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and 
have  arrived  at  about  the  same  time.  That 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  flow  of  the 
electric  current  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
cable  is  certain,  since  any  such  interruption 
would  at -once  have  been  known.  Still  the 
current  has  hitherto  bee*  employed  only  in 
transmitting  signals,  not  messages,  and  it  it 
thought  probable  that  neither  ship  had  on 
board  instruments  which  could  be  used  for 
writing.  We  must  then  wait  for  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Irish  end  of  the  cable  has  been 
landed  as  safely  as  that  yesterday  brought  on 
shore  at  Newfoundland,  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  proper  instruments,  before  the  great 
problem  can  be  regarded  as  decisively  solved. 
As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  it  is 
maintained  by  some  electricians  that  des- 
patches cannot  be  intelligibly  conveyed  over 
such  a  length  of  wire  so  deeply  submerged, 
and  that  the  mere  sending  of  signal  flashes 
by  no  means  settles  that  words  can  be  written 
with  the  necessary  rapidity  and  certainty. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  all  these  points 
may  be  settled  in  the  course  of  this  morning; 
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and  that  in  the  congratulations  of  to-morrow 
there  may  not  be  a  single  reservation  or  doubt 
to  diminish  the  unspeakable  exultation,  nat- 
ural at  an  event  which  so  belittles  the  im- 
agination and  exceeds  the  capacity  of  lan- 


waiting  for  intelligence  as  to  what  course 
this  or  that  power  will  pursue.  In  commerce 
there  is  to  be  no  more  waiting  for  mails  with 
market  advices.  In  science,  art,  literature 
and  every  branch  of  knowledge,  every  event 
that  will  quicken  the  human  intellect,  every 
discovery  that  will  open  new  paths  of  useful- 
ness, every  achievement  that  will  confer  new 
power  on  man,  will  be  at  once  communicated 
to  every  wing  of  the  great  army  of  progress, 
great  enterprise  every  American  heart  has  |  and  the  march  of  the  world  will  be  incredibly 
experienced  a  thrill  of  delight    Every  one  I  hastened. 


From  The  Now  York  Herald,  6th. 
THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE — THE  WORLD  REVOLU- 
TION BEGUN. 

On  learning  the  successful  result  of  this 


has  felt  a  glow  of  pride  in  the  noble  ship  that 
has  shown  herself  to  be  the  just  pride  of  our 
navy,  and  the  gallant  officers  and  crew  whose 
unwearied  and  unremitted  exertions  have  per- 
formed the  mighty  task.  They  have  added  a 
new  ray  to  the  glory  of  their  country,  and 
they  will  reap  their  reward.  Mr.  Field,  to 
whose  exertions  the  world  owes  no  small 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  triumph  of  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  age,  has,  with  noble 
self-forgetfulness,  embalmed  their  praise  in  a 
despatch  which  will  have  been  published  this 
morning  in  every  important  journal  in  the 
Union. 

No  man  can  estimate  the  full  importance 
of  this  event,  which  wiU  be  the  starting  point 
of  the  civilization  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  Fulton's  first  trip  up 
the  Hudson  in  the  little  steamer  Claremont 
was  its  starting  point  in  the  first  half  thereof. 
Steam  navigation  has  revolutionized  the  face 
of  the  world.  With  us  it  has  built  up  an 
empire  in  the  greatest  fluvial  region  the  world 
knows.  It  has  changed  the  whole  character 
of  commerce  and  of  the  art  of  war.  It  has 
brought  distant  nations  nearer  to  each  other, 
both  for  offence  and  exchange.  It  has 
cheapened  the  product  of  every  region  of  the 
earth  to  the  consumer.  It  has  virtually  ex- 
tended the  span  of  human  life  by  increasing 
the  succession  of  events  within  iL  Though 
but  an  instrument,  it  has  become  the  master 
spirit  of  the  age.  But  now  comes  a  mightier, 
to  dispute  the  wand  of  power  with  it.  The 
magnetic  telegraph  ceases  to  be  a  local,  and 
becomes  an  instrument  of  universal  power. 
It  grasps  the  thought  of  man  and  carries  it 
instantaneously  to  the  utmost  confines  of  civ- 
ilization. Henceforth  the  whole  world  is  to 
be  moved  simultaneously  by  the'same  thought, 
and  action  will  be  immeasurably  quickened. 
In  political  intercourse  there  is  to  be  no  more 


We  do  not  say  that  all  this  is  to  occur  at 
once ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  essence  of  things  to 
come.  Humanity  is  everywhere,  and  always 
childlike,  and  must  learn  by  slow  degrees  to 
use  the  new  power  it  attains.  It  must  lose 
its  habit  of  creeping,  through  the  frequent 
use  of  its  new  ability  to  walk  erect.  It  must 
forget  to  rely  upon  the  accustomed  attendance 
and  support  of  the  nurse  by  using  the  new 
self-confidence  it  has  acquired.  So  it  is  with 
njen,  communities  and  nations.  Old  habita 
must  be  forgotten,  old  practices  abandoned, 
old  usages  laid  aside,  and  all  superseded  by 
the  new  systems  that  will  come  into  play  with 
the  new  scheme  of  instantaneous  world-wide 
intelligence.  Many  a  merchant  thinks  to-day 
that  the  Atlantic  telegraph  will  be  of  litt 
or  no  use  to  him — that  he  will  seldom  have 
occasion  to  use  it  in  his  business.  But  trade 
will  change  and  adapt  itself  to  the  new  ele- 
ments at  its  command,  and  he  must  change, 
or  be  left  behind  in  the  general  advance. 
Every  man  of  mature  age  can  look  back  to- 
day and  skow  to  the  doubter  the  fallacy  of 
his  idea.  Thousands  once  thought  that 
steamboats  would  be  of  little  practical  use. 
They  believed,  when  Fulton  went  to  Albany 
fn  thirty  houre  in  his  new-fangled  invention, 
that  they  could  continue  going  up  and  down 
\he  Hudson  in  sloops  which  took  a  week  to 
perform  the  voyage,  and  still  compete  with 
those  who  went  with  Fulton.  The  man  who 
believes  to-day,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he 
may  be,  that  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable 
will  be  of  little  use  to  him,  belongs  to  the 
class  which  once  believed  that  stage  coachea 
could  still  keep  up  with  railroads ;  that  the 
bluff  old  ships  of  yore  were  just  as  useful  as 
the  Adriatics  and  the  Baltics  of  to-day,  and 
that  ocean  steam  navigation  would  never 
amount  to  much.  The  Atlantic  cable  will 
carry  its  influence  into  every  man's  house, 
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business  and  bosom;  and  be  tbat  does  not 
profit  by  its  use  roust  give  way  to  him  who 


From  The  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6. 

The  telegraphic  wires  have  never  thrilled 
with  a  more  important  message,  or  one  that 
will  he  so  universally  hailed  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction,  as  this  announcement  of  the  ex- 
tension of  this  great  instrument  of  enlighten- 
ment and  civilization.  The  first  exclamation 
of  every  one  on  hearing  the  news  was,  that  it 
was  too  good  to  be  true.  The  unimpassioned 
message  of  Mr.  Field,  cool  and  grave  as  it 
sounds,  must  have  been  written  under  feelings 
of  intense  excitement,  and  it  was  carefully 
scanned  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  decep- 
tion in  it.  But,  happily,  it  stood  the  test  of 
close  scrutiny;  and  though  the  news  was 
thought  too  great  to  be  true,  it  was  readily 
believed.  At  no  time  could  the 'announce- 
ment have  come  so  unexpectedly  as  the  pres- 
ent. The  ill  success  of  the  other  attempts  to 
lay  the  cable  had  not  only  confirmed  thfe 
doubters,  but  had  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  most  sanguine  believers  in  the  possibility 
of  the  great  work.  Indeed,  so  little  hope 
had  been  entertained  of  the  success  of  the 
last  Expedition,  that  since  the  sailing  of  the 
fleet  from  Queenstown,  the  subject  had 
dropped  from  the  public  mind,  and  the  press 
no  longer  discussed  the  probabilities  and" 
chances  of  success. 

"Whether  the  Agamemnon  should  succeed 
in  landing  her  end  of  the  cable  sefely  on  the 
Irish  coast  or  not,  the  great  experiment  has 
been  successfully  made,  and  the  question  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  America 
and  Europe  has  been  most  triumphantly  an- 
swered. Whether  the  present  cable  shali 
prove  a  success  or  not  is  a  matter  of  second- 
ary importance;  the  important  fact  has  been„ 
satisfactorily  proved  that  a  cable  may  be  laid 
and  the  electric  communication  be  kept  up 
its  entire  length.  The  process  of  laying  an- 
other cable  will  be  comparatively  an  easy 
matter;  and  even  if  the  present  cable  should 
prove  a  permanent  success  it  will  not  be  long 
before  another  company  will  be  organized 
and  another  cable  laid.  There  will  be  busi- 
ness enough  for  two  lines,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  an  accident  to  one  will  render  another 
a  necessity. 

The  great  work  is  not  yet  complete ;  hut 
its  consummation  is  sufficiently  near  to  au- 1 
thoriae  the  most  remarkable  outburst  of  pop-  J 


ular  exultation,  wherever  the  news  has  pene- 
trated, that  any  event  has  ever  caused.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  British 
provinces  the  same  spontaneous  joy  has  been 
exhibited,  and  in  many  places  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  guns,  by  illumination, 
bonfires,  and  other  popular  demonstrations. 

From  The  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
HYMN  TO  TTTE  ATI  ANTIC  CABLE. 

Bow,  Science,  bow  thy  head  in  awe, 

With  lightning  chain  in  hand, 
Be  still  as  through  the  ocean's  depths, 

Thou  bindest  land  to  land  ; 

For  thou  hast  wrought  a  miracle, 

Next  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Thou  walkest  down  the  sea's  dark  floor, 

High  on  its  waves  He  trod ; 

He  holds  the  lightning  in  the  cloud, 

And  thou  within  the  wave, 
And  wind  and  wave,  which  yield  to  Him, 

Thou  hast  had  power  to  brave ; 

Then  tremble  thou  before  thyself, 

So  near  to  God  akin, 
That  to  thy  hand  his  power  comes, 

And  seems  to  dwell  therein ; 

And  hushed  and  trembling  thank  the  Lord, 

For  favor  on  thee  shed, 
That  thou,  through  sea  with  lightning  chain, 

Two  continents  hast  wed. 

SALUTATORY. 

Tcacc  hath  her  victories, 
No  less  renowned  than  War. 

It  was  nobly  said  ;  and  yet  what  did  John 
Milton  know  of  the  victories  of  Peace  ?  How 
utterly  impotent  was  even  his  imagination — 
the  mightiest,  perhaps,  of  modern  times — to 
conceive  of  such  a  "  victory  "  as  that  now  an- 
nounced to  the  world !  Had  even  his  own 
Gabriel  heralded  to  him  that  Peace  should 
conquer  space  itself,  and  bring  the  continents 
into  direct  discourse  with  each  other,  he 
would  have  shrunk  back  amazed  and  incredu- 
lous. The  poet's  eye,  rolling  in  its  finest 
frenzy,  never  caught  the  glimmering  of  an 
idea  like  that;  and  even  we,  two  hundred 
years  after,  familiar  as  we  arc  with  electricity, 
of  which  not  even  the  name  existed  in  Mil- 
ton's day,  and  schooled  as  we  have  been  for 
years  in  its  thought  transmitting  powers,  still 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  realize  that  the 
great  ocean  itself  is  no  longer  a  barrier,  and 
that  the  Old  World  and  the  New  now  speak 
to  each  other  as  those  of  the  same  household 
speak  face  to  face.  We  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar with  what  the  electric  telegraph  can  do 
upon  dry  land-^have  seen  it  convert  all  Europe 
into  one  vast  whispering  gallery,  and  on  our 
own  shores  bring  rTcwfoundland  to  the  very 
ear  of  Texas — we  have  been  prepared,  too, 
by  the  successes  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
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the  North  and  Irish  seas  to  expect  great  j 
things  in  the  way  of  sub-marine  communica- 
tion — nay,  this  very  trans- Atlantic  enterprise 
itself  has  been  progressing  for  twice  a  twelve-  j 
month,  and  has  formed  the  topic  of  every-day 
remark  and  speculation  until  everybody  had 
ventured  upon  something  like  an  expectation  \ 
that  in  some  tray,  at  some  time,  the  end  would 
be  accomplished ;  and  yet,  when  the  thing  is , 
actually  achieved,  it  is  almost  impossible  to! 
credit  it,  it  sounds  so  like  a  story  from  the 
land  of  dreams.    The  mind  clings  to  the  old 
habit  of  regarding  the  ocean— the  "  deep  and 
dark  blue  ocean" — as  an  everlasting  un- 
changeable barrier  between  the  continents. 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play  ; 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles*  on  thino  aaure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

The  idea  of  vastness  and  grandeur  which  we 
have  always  associated  with  the  sea  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  men  may 
drop  a  morning  compliment  across  it  with  as 
much  ease  as  over  any  village  creek.  And 
yet  if  the  old  idea  cannot  be  reconciled,  why 
then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  old  idea;  the 
fact  is  not  going  to  give  wav  to  it  even  though 
we  have  to  refrain  our  whole  style  of  speech, 
and  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  Byron 
hereafter  to  attempt  to  pass  the  ocean  off  as 
"  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime,"'  or  "  dread, 
fathomless,  alone."  It  is  the  fate  of  Nature 
to  be  subdued  by  man.  The  Niagaras  will  be 
bridged,  the  Alps  will  be  tunnelled,  the  At- 
lantics  will  be  girdled ;  and  it  is  all  done,  loo, 
in  pursuance  of  a  very  old  commission — the 
commission  to  "have  dominion  over  the  earth," 
given  at  the  very  first  recorded  interview  of 
man  with  his  Maker.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  age  of  the  world  that  man  has  seriously 
put  himself  to  his  Work,  and  henceforth  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  resting  in  it.  Each  "  vic- 
tory "  is  but  the  summons  to  another  battle. 
■  A  point  which  yesterday  was  invisible  is  the 
goal  to-day,  and  will  be  the  starting  point  to- 
morrow." 

By  a  most  proper  arrangement,  the  first 
message  that  is  to  be  transmitted  between  the 
Old  World  and  New,  is  to  pass  from  the 
British  Sovereign  to  the  American  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  will,  doubtless  contain  an  in- 
vocation of  perpetual  peace  and  firmest  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations.  The  quick  first 
use  of  the  telegraph  to  convey  such  a  greet- 
ing will  be  a  fitting  inauguration  of  its  own 
peculiar  work ;  for  no  one  agency  has  ever 
vet  been  brought  into  existence  of  any  thing 
like  the  power  to  keep  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  world  bound  together  in  indissoluble 
concord.  It  will  bring  their  commercial  op- 
erations into  the  most  intimate  connection 
possible,  and  will  render  both  simultaneously 
sensitive  to  any  disturbing  governmental  in- 


fluence. It  will  make  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  governments  impossible,  by 
the  facilities  it  will  afford  for  immediate  ex- 
planation ;  and  if  a  grievance  shall  again  sud- 
denly arise  like  that  which  lately  sprung  up 
in  the  Gulf,  it  will  enable  a  remonstrance  to 
be  communicated  and  a  satisfactory  response 
to  be  returned  at  once,  without  that  feverish 
excitement  and  bad  blood  which  were  so 
strongly,  and,  as  it  proved,  so  needlessly  man- 
ifested in  connection  with  the  late  difficulties. 
This  telegraph  is  a  victory  not  only  of  peace 
but  for  peace.  It  is  not  its  mere  commercial 
uses,  nor  the  promise  of  any  mere  material 
benefits,  that  sent  such  a  thrill  of  exultation 
all  over  our  land  yesterday.  It  was  its  moral 
results,  its  mighty  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  human  civilization  and  progress  that  far 
more  than  aught  else  produced  this  grand 
outburst  of  feeling.  The  ascription  of  praise 
to  high  heaven,  which  was  made  at  Andover 
by  the  great  crowd  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  preach  the  gos]>el,  will  find  an  echo  in 
every  heart  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other. 

*  From  The  Journnl  of  Commerce. 

There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
great  enterprise  of  uniting  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  has  at  length  proved  successful ;  that 
man's  genius,  industry  and  energy,  have  tri- 
umphed over  time,  distance,  and  the  deep. 
"We  will  not  detract  from  the  gratification 
which  this  news  will  occasion  throughout  the 
country,  bv  any  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  be  as  complete  as  its  most  san- 
guine friends  could  wish,  and  that  the  4th  of 
August,  1858,  may  be  marked  in  the  world's 
history  as  the  day  on  which  the  Ocean  Tele- 
graph was  successfully  laid. 

Should  such  prove  to  be  the  fact,  we  shall 
be  able,  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles, 
to  give  and  receive  communications  quicker 
than  the  light.  The  geographical  position  of 
New  York  will  enable  us  to  obtain  intelligence 
of  events  in  Europe,  several  hours  before  they 
occur.  Being  four  hours  in  solar  time  West 
of  the  nearest  European  point — i.e.,  four 
hours  elapsing  after  mid-day  in  Ireland,  be- 
fore mid-day  in  New  York — we  are  placed  in 
that  seemingly  paradoxical,  but  in  reality  true 
and  auspicious  position.  Hence,  when  the 
telegraph  is  in  full  operation,  we  shall,  ere 
noon,  receive  intelligence  of  the  closing  of  the 
London  Exchange  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  sanie  day.  Arrangements  will 
doubtless  be  made  for  transmitting  intelligence 
with  equal  promptness  from  the  different 
capitals  and  various  important  cities  of  the 
old  world. 

To  America  is  especially  due  the  glory  of 
this  invention.    Professor  Morse  may  indeed 
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"  It  was  at  this  court  that  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  caused  not  a  little  laughter  at 
the  time.  The  King  Frederick  William  gave 
a  grand  reception  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
at  which  Lola  Montez  was  invited  to  dance, 
and  during  the  entertainment  of  the  evening 
phe  became  very  thirsty  and  asked  for  some 
water — and,  on  being  told  that  it  was  then 
impossible  for  her  to  have  any,  as  it  was  a 
rule  of  Court  etiquette  that  no  artists  should 
cat  or  drink  in  the  presence  of  Royalty,  she 
began  to  storm  not  a  little,  and  flatly  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  go  on  with  the 
dance  until  she  had  6ome  water.  Duke  Mi- 
chael, brother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  on 
hearing  of  the  difticultv,  went  to  the  King 
and  told  him  that  little  Lola  Montez  declared 
she  was  dying  of  thirst  and  insisted  that  she 
would  have  some  water.  Whereupon  the 
amiable  King  sent  for  a  goblet  of  water,  and 
after  putting  it  to  his  own  lips,  presented  it 
to  her  with  his  own  hand,  which  brought  the 
demand  of  Lola  for  something  to  drink  with- 
in the  rule  of  the  etiquette  of  the  court" 

Still  odder  things  occur  when  the  artist 
reaches  St.  Petersburg : — 

"  A  humorous  circumstance  happened  one 
day  while  she  and  the  Emperor  and  Count 
Benkendorf,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were  in 
a  somewhat  private  chat  about  certain  vexa- 
tious matters  connected  with  Caucasia.  It 
was  suddenly  announced  that  the  superior 
.officers  of  the  Caucasian  army  were  without, 
desiring  audience.  The  very  subject  of  the 
previous  conversation  rendered  it  desirable 
that  Lola  Montez  should  not  be  seen  in  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor  and  the  MinUter  of 
the  Interior ;  and  so,  to  get  her  for  the  mo- 
ment out  of  sight,  she  was  thrust  into  a  closet 
and  the  door  locked.  The  conference  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  Emperor  was  short 
but  very  stormy.  Nicholas  £ot  into  a-  tower- 
ing rage.  It  seemed  to  the  imprisoned  Lola 
that  there  was  a  whirlwind  outside ;  and  a 
little  bit  of  womanly  curiosity  to  hear  what 
it  was  about,  joined  with  the  great  difficulty 
of  keeping  from  coughing,  made  her  position 
a  strangely  embarrassing  one.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  quarrel 
the  parties  all  went  out  of  the  room,  and  for- 
got Lola  Montez,  who  was  locked  up  in  the 
closet.  For  a  whole  hour  she  was  kept  in 
this  durance  vile,  reflecting  upon  the  some- 
what confined  and  cramping  honors  she  was 
receiving  from  the  hands  of  royalty,  when  the 
Emperor,  who  seems  to  have  come  to  himself 
before  Count  Benkendorf  did,  came  running 
bnck  out  of  breath  and  unlocked  the  door, 
and  not  only  begged  pardon  for  his  forgetful- 
ness,  in*  a  manner  which  only  a  man  of  his 
accomplished  address  could  do,  but  presented 
the  victim  with  1,000  roubles  (750  dollars),  | 


saving,  laughingly, • 1  have  made  up  my  mi 
that  whenever  I  imprison  any  of  my  subjects 
unjustly,  I  will  pay  them  for  their  "time  and 
suffering.'  And  Lola  Montez  answered  him, 
*  Ah,  sire,  I  am  afraid  that  that  rule  will  make 
a  poor  man  of  you.'  He  laughed  heartily, 
and  replied,  1  Well,  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
<o  settle  with  you,  any  how.'  Nicholas  was 
as  amiable  and  accomplished  in  private  life, 
as  he  was  great,  stern,  and  inflexible  as  a 
monarch.*' 

We  can  fancy  untravcllcd  dames  of  Fifth 
Avenue  listening  with  wonder  to  a  female 
lecturer  who  seems  to  have  lived  hand  ana 
glove  with  all  the  crowned  personages  of 
Europe,  and  who  can  tell  them,  not  only 
who's  who,  but  repeat  their  conversations, 
criticize  their  appearance,  describe  the  secret 
arts  by  which  the  men  preserve  their  power 
and  the  women  their  beauty.  Only  one 
crowned  head  in  Europe  escapes  being  drawn 
into  Lola's  charmed  circle,  and  we  have  not 
one  single  word  about  our  own  Sovereigt 
Lady.  But  Lola  ventures  pretty  near  the 
throne,  as  the  following  rhapsody  on  beautiful 
women  will  help  to  prove  : — 

"  As  a  general  thing  you  have  to  look  intc 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  of  Europe.    And  on  the  whole  I 
must  give  the  preference  to  the  English  no- 
bility for  the  most  beautiful  women  I  have 
met  with.    In  calling  to  my  mind  the  many  ] 
have  seen,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  fine 
myself  at  once  thinking  of  the  Duchess  o* 
Sutherland.    She  was  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent woman — a  natural  queen.    Her  com- 
plexion was  light,  .and  she  might  be  con- 
sidered the  paragon  and  type  of  the  beautiful 
aristocracy  of  England.    I  next  think  o* 
Lady  Blessington.    She  was  a  marvellous 
beauty.    Kings  and  nobles  were  at  her  feet. 
In  Italy  they  called  her  the  goddess.  She 
was  very  voluptuous,  with  a  neck  that  sat  on 
her  shoulders  like  the  most  charming  Greek 
models,  a  wonderfully  beautiful  hand,  and  an 
eye  that  when  it  smiled,  captivated  all  hearti, 
She  was  a  far  more  intellectual  type  of  beauty 
than  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.    The  pre&- 
ent  Duchess  of  Wellington  is  a  remarkably 
beautiful  woman — but  with  little  intellect  or 
animation.    She  is  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture, 
and  as  cold  as  a  piece  of  sculpture.  The 
most  famously  beautiful  family  in  England  ig 
the  great  Sheridan  family.    There  were  two 
sons  who  were  considered  the  handsomest 
men  of  their  day.    Then  there  are  three 
daughters,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  well  knowi 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  through  her  pov- 
erty and  her  misfortunes  !    Lady  Blackwooa 
and  Lady  Seymour,  who  was  the  queen  of 
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beauty  at  the  famous  Eglinton  Tournament 
These  three  beautiful  Sheridan  sisters  used  to 
be  called  1  the  three  Graces  of  England.' 
La4y  Seymour  has  dark  blue  eves,  large,  lus- 
trous, a*nd  most  beautiful ;  while  Lady  Black- 
wood and  Mrs.  Norton  have  grey  eyes,  but 
full  of  fire,  and  soul,  and  beauty." 

In  this  account  of  our  splendid  female  aris- 
tocracy there  are,  perhaps  a  few  mistakes — 
whether  of  the  speaker  or  the  reporter  who 
shall  say  ?  Probably  Mrs.  Norton's  "  poverty  " 
and  misfortunes  ought  to  have  read  poetry 
and  misfortunes ;  Lady  Blackwood  may  have 
been  meant  for  Lady  Dufferin ;  and  nobody 
can  deny  that  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  was 
once  Lady  Seymour.  We  point  out  these 
mistakes  less  by  way  of  censure  than  as  con- 
firmation of  the  estimate.  What  we  are 
called  to  admire  in  the  paragraph  is  not  so 
much  the  accuracy  as  the  civility.  Other 
ladies  fall  far  below  the  English  in  personal 
charms.   For  example : 

"  The  women  of  France  are  not  generally 
beautiful,  although  they  are  very  charming. 
The  art  of  pleasing,  or  of  refined  and  fascin- 
ating manners,  is  tne  first  study  of  a  French 
lady.  But  still  France  is  not  without  its 
beautiful  women.  The  Marquise  de  la  Grange 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  have 
met  in  Paris.  She  had  an  antique  head  and 
face,  grave  and  dignified  in  her  manners  as 
Juno,  and  was  altogether  a  grand  study  for 
an  artist.  Eugenia,  the  Empress,  is,  however, 
handsomer  still.  When  I  last  saw  her  she 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  vivacious,  witty, 
and  sprightly  women  in  Paris.  All  the  por- 
traits of  lier  which  I  have  seen  in  this  country 
greatly  exaggerate  her  size,  for  Eugenia  is 
really  a  small  woman.  Before  her  marriage 
with  the  Emperor,  and  when  she  was  the 
belle  of  Madrid,  she  evinced  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  celebrated  pianist  Louis  Gotschalk, 
who  has,  I  believe,  carried  off  the  hearts  of 
half  a  million  of  girls  in  this  country,  with- 
out, poor  fellow,  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
cognizant  of  the  fact  himself.  Eugenia  caused 
him  to  1>e  received  into  the  best  and  most 
aristocratic  families  of  Madrid.  The  ladies 
of  the  Royal  family  of  Russia  arc  among  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  Europe.  The  Grand 
Duchess  Olga,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
•Emperor  Nicholas,  was  so  beautiful  that  even 
when  she  appeared  in  public  the  whole  audi- 
ence would  rise  up  and  receive  her  with  shouts 
of  applause.  Her  younger  sister  Marie,  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  was  only  less 
beautiful.  In  Turkey  1  saw  very  few  beautiful 
women.  The  style  of  beauty  there  is  univers- 
ally fat.  Their  criterion  of  a  beautiful  woman 
is  "that  she  ought  to  be  a  load  for  a  camel. 


They  are,  however,  quite  handsome  when 
young,  but  the  habit  of  feeding  them  on  such 
things,  as  pounded  rose-leaves  and  butter,  to 
make  them  plump,  soon  destroys  it.  The 
lords  of  creation  in  that  part  of  the  world 
treat  women  as  you  would  geese — stuff  them 
to  make  them  fat." 

Then  come  the  Italian  type  and  character. 
And  tliis  naturally  leads  our  bright  instructress 
to  one  of  her  peculiar  morals : 

"  Italy  has  a  type  of  female  beauty  whjch 
is  marked  and  characteristic — dark,  fiery,  and 
bright  as  the  sky  that  bends  above  them.  A 
true  Italian  woman  is  all  life,  movement, 
gesticulation,  and  love.  There  is  no  life  for 
a  woman  in  Italy  without  plenty  of  love  and 
intrigue.  When  old  age  has  put  out  the  fires 
of  youth,  thev  form  Platonic  love-affairs,  and 
contrive,  as  they  can,  to  g^o  over  a  semblance 
of  the  old  rounds  of  intrigue.  But  the  wo- 
men of  Italy  have  this  excuse,  that  their  own 
husbands  pay  .them  very  slight  attentions,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  wife  must  look 
abroad  for  what  satisfies  her  heart.  Indeed 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  remark  holds 
pretty  true  in  relation  to  more  countries  than 
Italy.  As  a  general  thing,  husbands  may 
thank  themselves  if  their  wives'  affections 
wander  away  from  home.  Fontenelle  defines 
woman  'a  creature  that  loves.'  And  if  no 
violence,  or  neglect,  or  injustice,  is  done  to 
her  heart,  she  naturally  clings  to  the  object 
that  first  awakened  the  latent  fires  of  her 
affections.  It  is  a  law  of  her  moral  being  to 
do  so.  It  is  as  natural  for  her  to  keep  on 
loving  that  object,  as  it  is  for  the  flowers  to 
give  back  their  odors  to  the  sun  and  air. 
Not  far  from  this  philosophical  point  lies  a 
might v  lesson  for  husbands.  Gentlemen,  if 
you  please,  if  >ou  would  have  your  homes 
hold  no  heart  but  yours,  see  to  it  that  your 
own  hearts  are  always  found  at  home." 

Now,  we  can  conceive  that  having  wan- 
dered with  the  Syren  thus  far  into  digression, 
poor  Parson  Adams,  fearing  no  guile,  might 
be  tempted  to  go  on.  Hearing  so  much 
about  these  beautiful  creatures,  he  might  be- 
gin to  wonder — for  with  all  his  Greek  and 
Hebrew  he  is  a  child  of  wonder — How  are 
they  madeP  And  when  made — How  are 
they  preserved  ?  Listen,  thou  honey-naturcd, 
unsuspecting  soul,  thou  who  canst  read  Ara- 
bian manuscripts,  but  canst  not  understand 
poor  Slipslop's  wiles  !  Here  is  surely  some- 
thing thou  wilt  understand  and  like : — 

"  The  dames  of  Greece — the  then  exemplars 
of  the  world,  were  true  to  the  simple  la«s  of 
nature.  The  amply-folding  robe  cast  round 
the  form ;  the  modest  clasp  and  zone  on  the 
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have  received  a  fortuitous  hint,  in  that  memor- 
able passage  which  he  made  across  the  At- 
lantic nearly  twenty  vears  ago ;  but  he  un- 
questionably amplified  and  improved  upon  it, 
with  all  the  inductive  power  and  inherent  cal- 
culation of  Franklin,  when,  standing  serenely 
and  confidently  upon  earth,  he  calmly,  by  the 
simple  instrumentality  of  a  kite  anil  string,  I 
brought  down  the  lightning  from  the  height 
where  the  thunder  rolled.  The  experiment  of 
the  great  philosopher  was  comparatively  un-  I 
productive;  but  that  of  his  modern  successor 
has  been  eminently  practical,  and,  hiving  been 
first  applied  to  unite  Baltimore  with  Wash- 
ington, has  progressively  advanced  until  it 
joins  two  worlds  together. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  effect  of 
the  Ocean  Telegraph  will  be  very  important 
It  may,  indeed,  put  an  end  to  those  great 
speculations  which  have,  until  lately,  been  so 
largely  carried  on,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, when  twelve  (or  more)  days  on  an 
avenfge  separated  its  shores  from  each  other ; 
but  it  will  promote  a  more  healthy  trade. 
The  merchant  will  securely  give  his  orders — 
the  stockbroker  and  the  banker  will  issue  his 
commands — with  the  certainty  that  neither 
can  be  materially  affected  by  the  condition  of 
markets  distant  in  point  of  position,  though 
no  longer  of  space.  We  may  thus  no  longer 
have  so  many  of  those  colossal  strokes  by 
means  of  which  fortunes  were  realized  at  a 
blow,  but  we  Bhall  be  free  from  many  of  those 
individual  reverses  which  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  almost  every  steamer. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  advantages 
will  be  great.  It  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
power  of  the  most  rampant  demagogue,  or 
expatriated  patriot,  to  sever  nations  which  are 
thus  closely  united.  All  the  ties  of  a  common 
language,  a  general  affinity,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  a  similarity  in  institutions,  will  receive 
their  last  and  most  enduring  touch  from  this 
electric  wire ;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in 
future  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  involve 
the  two  nations  in  strife,  when  hostilities  can 
be  so  easiiy  averted  by  a  few  instantaneous 
explanations  through  the  medium  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

'  An  inferior  consideration  presents  itself, 
but  to  the  individual  members  of  a  commercial 
community  it  is  not  of  slight  importance. 
We  shall  no  longer  have  so  many  of  those 
cases  of  fraud  and  flight  from  justice,  when 
intelligence  of  the  fugitive's  escape  can  be 
transmitted  so  long  in  advance  that  his  arrival 
may  be  looked  for  by  every  steamer.  In 
short,  the  advantages  now  about  to  be  opened 
to  us  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  only  matter 
of  regret  that  they  must  in  the  first  instance 
be  necepsarily  limited.  Should  the  experi- 
ment be  attended  with  that  success  which 
many  anticipate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  other 


wires  will  be  added,  and  the  cost  be  ultimately 
reduced  by  competition ;  so  that  we  shall  at 
last  see,  as  has  been  beautifully  expressed,  the 
great  event  which  we  this  day  record,  produc- 
tive of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men." 

From  The  Express,  Bth. 
It  was  our  happy  privilege,  in  the  Evening 
Express  of  yesterday,  to  announce  to  the 
public  the  successful  consummation  of,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  the  most  august  and  im- 
portant event  the  world  has  witnessed  since 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus — the  union  of  the  Old  World  with 
the  New — by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
achievements  of  mind  over  matter,  of  which 
the  annals  of  science,  ancient,  mediaeval,  or 
modern,  bear  record.  The  Atlantic  telegraph 
is  no  longer  a  fond  dream,  or  a  hope,  never 
fated  to  be  realized.  It  is  a  splendid  reality 
— an  indisputable  fact — but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  reverently  say — a  fact,  the  auspicious 
results  and  operations  of  which,  in  ail  their 
infinite  and  far-reaching  variety,  it  is  impossi- 
ble as  yet  for  even  imagination  to  grasp. 
Meanwhile,  all  honor  to  the  courageous  men 
who,  in  the  face  of  the  most  disheartening 
discouragements,  have  gone  unfalteringly  on 
in,  the  great  work  until  it  was  crowned— as 
we  see  it  is  now  crowned — with  the  trophiea 
of  victory.  Verily,  they  have  their  reward. 
Henceforth,  be  their  place  among 


— — "  the  few,  the  immortal  nt 
That  were  not  born  to  die ; ' 

for,  without  being  optimists,  we  can  well  afford 
to  say  that  they  have  accomplished  more  for 
Christianity  and  civilization,  humanity  and 
progress,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
these  terms,  than  all  the  glittering  names, 
from  Nimrod  to  Napoleon,  who  hold  their 
places  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  solely  by  virtue 
of  wars,  battle-fields,  and  vulgar  conquests, 
which  cost  whole  oceans  of  human  biood  and 
human  tears.  Christianity,  we  say,  will  be 
the  gainer,  in  so  far  as  this  bond  of  communi- 
cation is  destined  to  bring  into  being,  in  due 
time,  a  great  brotherhood  of  nations — separ-* 
ated  by  as  wide,  as  deep  and  as  stormy  an 
ocean  as  ever,  it  is  true,  but  in  close  and  con- 
stant community  of  thought  and  intellect, 
sentiment  aad  feeling.  Whatever  thus  helps 
to  ibring*  man  into  a  closer  fellowship  with 
man,  tends  all  the  more  to  humanize  him, 
and  to  make  him  feel  that  notwithstanding 
the  vast  varieties  of  climate,  condition,  lan- 
guage and  race,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  after 
all,  are  but  so  manv  undivided  members  of  one 
great  human  family,  which  the  great  Father 
of  all  intended  should  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony together.  The  "  time  "  for  that  peace 
and  harmony  has  been  long  looked  for,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  mighty  work  which  has 
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just  been  accomplished — joining  the  two 
nemispheres  in  one,  as  it  were — is  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  blessed  millennium  which  prophets 
have  foretold,  and  of  which  poets  have  sung 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  gone 
by.  Thus  hoping,  then,  are  we  not  right  in 
saying  that  these  sons  of  scienoe  have  accom- 
plished a  mighty  work  for  Christianity,  and 
given  new  harmony  to  the  heavenly  message 
— "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  on  earth 
peace  anil  good  will  towards  men  "  ?  Again 
—this  ocean  telegraph  will  do  a  great  work 
for  civilization,  in  furnishing  new  and  illimit- 
able facilities  for  successfully  prosecuting  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce  in  lands  hitherto  too  re- 
mote from  the  grand  centres  of  intellect, 
wealth  and  refinement  to  be  blessed  by  their 
beneficial  influences.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  cable  gives  us  not  only  direct 
communication  with  Great  Britain  and  Eu- 
rope, but  at  once  opens  up  a  road,  over  the 
same  lightning  line,  if  need  be,  all  the  way 
through  to  India  and  China — thus  bringing 
the  entire  globe  almost  at  once  within  its  cir- 
cuit. 

The  barbarians  can't  long  remain  barbarians 
when  such  a  civilizing  agency  as  this  is  fairly 
set  to  work  ;  and  if  Progress  is  not  the  gainer 
by  it  at  once,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  we 
can  only  say  that  progress  is  paralysed,  and 
has  lost  the  power  to  move  one  step  farther. 

We  do  not  expect  that  wars  are  to  cease 
all  at  once  in  consequence  of  this  bond  of 
union  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
— because,  as  long  aa  there  is  as  much  "  hu- 
man nature  "  in  man  as  there  is  now,  he  is 
certain  to  be  fighting  somebody  or  something 
all  the  while — but  we  do  say  that,  by  thus 
bringing  nations  into  closer  communion  with 
one  another,  we  help  to  consolidate  their  com- 
mon interests,  and  in  so  far  do  something  to 
make  them  friends ;  and,  as  friends  are  never 
half  so  prone  to  quarrel  or  to  go  to  war  as 
foes,  so  we  conclude  that  a  great  point  it 
gained  at  the  start  for  peace  the  world  over, 
by  the  majestic  enterprise  which  England  and 
America  so  generously  joined  hands  to  carry 
into  effect,  and  the  splendid  if  unexpected 
success  of  which  is  the  occasion  of  so  much 
real,  heartfelt  rejoicing,  on  all  hands,  as  we 
write  this. 

From  The  News,  8th. 

The  consummation  long  talked  of,  long 
hoped  for,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  long 
prayed  for,  seems  at  length  to  be  realized. 
So,  at  least,  our  telegraphic  reports  inform 
us,  and  with  a  measure  of  solid  particularity 
in  details  which  leaves  little  room  for  rational 
doubt;  and  hence  we  are  bound  to  believe 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  has  been 
fully  laid. 


It  is  idle  to  attempt  any  particular  eetii 
of  the  importance  of  such  an  event  to  the 
nation  and  the  world.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  wedding  of  the  continents,  and  the 
bond  of  union  and  fellowship  between  the 
nations. 

Future  generations,  to  the  latest  day  of 
time,  will  mark  the  year  of  this  achievement 
as  the  brightest  epoch  since  the  birth  of  the 
Savior,  in  the  world's  historv,  and  will  be 
compelled  to  chronicle  its  result  as  the  most 
momentous  in  the  peaceful  and  scientific  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  Universal  Brother- 
hood, so  long  discussed  by  the  Utopians  of 
modern  reform. 

If  the  success  of  this  gigantic  scheme  is  aa 
reported,  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  have 
achieved  a  fame  little  else  than  immortal 

"  The  steed  called  Lightning,  say  the  fates, 
Was  caught  in  the  United  States  ; 
'Twas  Franklin's  hand  that  caiipht  the  horse, 
'Twos  harnessed  by  Professor  Hone."  , 

But  while  we  may  rejoice  to-day  and  in  all 
the  future  in  this  modern  and  memorable 
sentiment,  we  cannot  forget  to  bestow  the 
largest  praise  upon  Cyrus  W.  Field,  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  or  all  other  men,  the  credit 
of  this  great  achievement  belongs. 

A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  world, 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  the  only  two 
great  and  free  nations  upon  the  face  of  the 

globe.  It  is  as  if  time  and  space  were  anni- 
ilated,  and  the  broad  Atlantic  dried  up.  It 
is  the  completion  of  a  perpetual  bond  of 
union  between  the  Old  Worm  and  the  New, 
as  well  as  a  new  guaranty  for  the  integrity 
of  our  own  national  confederation,  through 
the  potent  agency  of  universal  sympathy  and 
goodwill. 

The  hearts  of  the  nations  pulsate  in  har- 
mony— a  harmony  "  never  to  be  forgotten," 
and,  let  us  hone,  "  never  to  be  broken." 

National  pride  and  captious  criticism  have 
both  been  employed  to  decry  the  fact  that 
the  telegraph  begins  and  ends  upon  British 
soil.  It  is  true  there  are  its  termini.  There 
let  them  remain.  Every  moment's  reflection 
will  only  tend  to  convince  the  reflecting  mind 
that  such  objections  are  of  small  consequence 
and  for  two  reasons,  among  others.  In  the 
first  place,  an  East  river  ferry  boat  could  go 
and  araw  an  anchor  and  destroy  the  cable,  if 
necessary.  In  the  next  place,  the  interests 
of  commerce,  of  humanity,  and  of  general 
progress,  immediately  and  perpetually  enlist 
the  sympathies  and  endeavors  of  the  nations 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph. 

1  he  project  is  American.  Its  consumma- 
tion belongs  to  the  world.  It  matters  not 
upon  whose  soil  the  consummation  was 
achieved.   It  opens  a  new  era  upon  the 
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world  s  history,  a  new  medium  for  the  dis- 
semination of  democracy,  a  new  instrument 
for  the  promotion  of  universal  harmony. 
Let  us  trust  we  cannot  be  disappointed  m 
the  fancied  completion  of  the  work  and  re- 
joice in  the  glad  tidings. 

The  President  may  now  give  his  daily 
compliments  to  the  Queen.  Let  the  people 
of  the  two  nations  indulge  in  mutual  con- 
gratulations. 

From  Tho  Boston  Journal,  August  6. 
THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH  A  FACT! 

TnE  great  work  is  accomplished !  Be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from 
shore  to  shore,  the  words  of  international 
good  cheer  are  flashing  back  and  forth  as  if 
the  writers  stood  face  to  face !    For  all  pur- 

Eoses  of  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  the 
road  Atlantic  has  sunk  to  a  span,  and  hu- 
man genius  annihilates  practically  both  space 
and  time.  And  yet,  doubtless,  human  agency 
is  but  the  blind  instrument  of  carrying  for- 
ward" the  Divine  Will,  which,  having  made 
all  mankind  of  one  blood,  is  steadily  uniting 
all  in  the  bands  of  common  acquaintance,  in-* 
tercst,  and  love.  The  piercing  of  the  oceans 
by  the  electric  wire  is  a  wonderful  step  in 
this  direction.  "We  cannot  now  foresee  all 
its  results,  nor  a  tithe  of  them.  But  this  we 
know,  that  every  great  scientific  achievement 
in  the  past  has  not  only  outrun  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  main  design,  but  has  given  birth 
to  collateral  benefits  of  unexpected  but  equal 
importance. 

The  announcement  of  the  laying  of  the 
cable  at  this  time  produces  enhanced  exhila- 
ration from  the  circumstances  preceding  it. 
The  late  attempt  had  well  nigh  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  something  might  as  well  be 
done  with  the  wire  which  the  company  had 
on  hand  as  to  let  it  decay  on  shore,  but  the 
assurance  of  a  triumph  over  the  obstacles 
which  every  experiment  had  only  shown  in  a 
more  formidable  light  were  few  and  feeble 
indeed.  So,  while  we  were  settling  ourselves 
to  receive  the  news  of  a  final  failure  with 
resignation,  lo !  we  arc  startled  with  the  tid- 
ings of  perfect  success !  The  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  tlie  Union  is  exchanging  congratula- 
tions with  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
May  the  first  use  of  the  wire  never  be  de- 
parted from  in  spirit !  May  it  serve  to  bind 
in  concord  all  the  nations'  of  the  earth,  and 
never  cease  from  its  functions  of  good  till  the 
sea  shall  give  up  its  dead ! 

From  The  Montreal  Pilot. 
Europe  and  America  conjoined!  We 
wish  that  heaven  had  made  us  poetical,  that 
we  might  raise  a  song  of  triumph  on  the  suc- 
cess of  one  of  the  noblest  works  that  ever 
the  mind  of  man  conceived  or  that  his  hand 


could  execute.  The  Atlantic  cable  is  laid, 
and  we  are  all  within  speaking  distance  of 
our  own  mother  country,  of  the  fatherlands 
of  most  of  the  people  of  this  continent,  and 
soon  we  shall  be  as  closely  allied  to  all  the 

Eeoples  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  impossi- 
le  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  great 
— we  had  almost  said  greatest  of  events. 
Providence  has,  indeed,  been  kind  to  us. 
Now,  as  ever,  let  our  gratitude,  though  it  can 
never  be  commensurate  with  the  boon  con- 
ceded, swell  our  bosoms  with  thankfulness  in 
excelsior.  Nothing  becomes  us  ;  our  hearts 
are  too  full  to  allow  us  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject.  So  let  "  expressive  silence  muse 
His  praise,"  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

From  The  Times,  Aug.  6. 
By  a  chain  of  electric  communication  ex- 
tending from  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  to 
this  metropolis,  we  are  informed  that  the  last 
attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  has 
succeeded,  and  that  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
are  actually  linked  together  by  the  magnetic 
wire.  The  intelligence  is  so  much  the  more 
gratifying  as  we  have  been  led,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  public — and  surely  not 
without  very  plausible  reason — to  something 
like  despair,  not  indeed  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  but  of  its  success 
with  the  existing  machinery  and  under  condi- 
tions apparently  so  unfavorable.  It  was  not 
unnatural  to  apprehend  that  a  cable  which  had 
parted  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  again 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  stern  of  the  vessel 
that  was  paying  "ft  out,  would  never  be 
stretched  m  safety  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
the  feat  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  relish 
of  the  surprise  is  only  the  greater  from  pre- 
vious disappointment  and  uncertainty.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  cable 
seems  to  have  been  paid  out  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  the  quantity  of  cable  discharged 
from  the  two  ships  being  the  same  every  day 
within  ten  miles.  On  the  first  two  days  the 
amount  paid  out  by  each  ship  was  about  130 
nautical  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  between  five 
and  six  miles  an  hour.  On  the  1st  of  August 
each  ship  paid  out  170  nautical  miles,  or  at 
the  rate  of  seven  nautical  miles  an  hour.  On 
the  2nd  the  rate  was  increased  to  seven  nauti- 
cal miles  and  five-eighths,  so  that  the  result 
seems  to  show  that  a  greater  speed  can  be  at- 
tained with  safety  than  had  been  calculated 
on.  We  are  told  that  there  are  good  signals 
between  the  ships,  but  of  course  we  wait  with 
much  anxiety  more  precise  information  as  to 
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the  rapidity  of  communicatian  that  has  been 
maintained. 

We  sincerely  congratulate  the  promoters 
of  this  great  enterprise  upon  the  triumphant 
success  by  which,  after  so  many  delays  and 
disappointment*,  they  have  been  rewarded. 
It  is  difficult  so  suddenly  to  realize  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  event  which  has  just  taken 
place ;  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty  feat 
comes  upon  us  not  in  the  gradual  and  tenta- 
tive manner  in  which  most  scientific  exploits 
have  been  performed,  but  with  a  rapidity 
worthy  of  the  agent  which  it  employs.  The 
steam  engine,  the  other  great  discovery  of 
our  time,  has  been  perfected  little  by  little, 
and  no  one  can  exactly  say  when  it  was  that 
each  of  the  triumphs  which  it  has  successively 
achieved  became  possible.  Practice  was  so 
far  ahead  of  theory  that  high  scientific  au- 
thorities argued  strongly  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  results,  and  were  not  refuted  by  counter 
arguments,  but  by  the  accomplishment  of 
those  very  results  the  possibility  of  which 
they  had  denied.  With  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph  it  has  been  just  the  contrary.  Theory 
had  shown  the  practicability  of  the  line,  but 
practice  lagged  infinitely  behind  it.  Instead 
of  proceeding  by  slow  degrees,  the  projectors 
have  leaped  at  once  to  a  gigantic  success. 
We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  500 
miles  of  telegraph  have  never  before  been 
successfully  laid  under  water,  and  yesterday 
we  received  intelligence  that  a  communication 
is  fully  established  beneath  2000  miles  of 
stormy  ocean,  under  a  superincumbent  mass 
of  water  the  depth  of  which  may  be  calculated 
in  miles.  Only  now,  when  it  has  succeeded, 
are  we  able  fully  to  realize  the  magnitude  and 
the  hardihood  of  the  enterprise.  Over  what 
jagged  mountain  ranges  is  that  slender  thread 
folded ;  in  what  deep  oceanic  valleys  does  it 
rest ;  when  the  flash  which  carries  the  thought 
of  man  from  one  continent  to  another  darts 
along  the  wire,  through  what  strange  and 
unknown  regions,  among  things  how  uncouth 
and  wild,  must  it  thread  its  way  !  It  brings 
us  up  tidings  from  the  vast  abyss,  but  not  of 
the  abyss  itself,  but  of  men  like  ourselves  who 
dwell  beyond. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Columbus  nothing 
has  been  done  in  any  degree  comparable  to 
the  vast  enlargement  which  has  thus  been 
given  to  the  sphere  of  human  activity.  We 
may,  now  that  this  the  most  difficult  problem 
of  all  has  been  solved,  be  justified  in  antici- 
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pating  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  may  not  be  placed  in  immediate 
communication  with  us.  We  know  that  we 
have  in  our  hands  the  means  of  a  practical 
ubiquity.  Distance  as  a  ground  of  uncer- 
tainty will  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation 
of  the  statesman  and  the  merchant.  It  is  no 
violent  presumption  to  suppose  that  within  a 
very  short  period  we  shall  be  able  to  present 
to  our  readers  every  morning  intelligence  of 
what  happened  the  day  before  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  Adrairality  will  know  to 
within  a  few  miles  the  position  of  every  ship 
in  her  Majesty's  service.  The  intelligence  of 
a  Caffre  war  or  an  Indian  mutiny  will  reach 
us  before  the  first  blood  that  has  been  shed  is 
cold,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  economize  the 
whole  time  consumed  bv  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  intelligence.  We  see  with  not  unnatural 
satisfaction  that  the  advantage  of  the  discovery 
will  be  the  greatest  to  those  countries  the 
possessions  of  which  are  the  most  remote, 
and,  therefore,  that  England  has  more  to  gain 
than  any  of  her  rivals.  More  was  done  yes- 
terday for  the  consolidation  of  our  Empire 
than  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  the  liber- 
ality of  our  legislature,  or  the  loyalty  of  our 
colonists  could  ever  have  effected.  Distance 
between  Canada  and  England  is  annihilated. 
For  the  purposes  of  mutual  communication 
and  of  good  understanding  the  Atlantic  is  dried 
up,  and  we  become  in  reality  as  well  as  in  wish 
one  country.  Nor  can  any  one  regard  with 
indifference  the  position  which  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  has  placed  us  in  regard  to  the 
great  American  republic.  It  has  half  undone 
the  Declaration  of  1776,  and  gone  far  to 
make  us  once  again,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  one 
people.  To  the  ties  of  a  common  blood,  lan- 
guage and  religion,  to  the  legitimate  associa- 
tion in  business  and  a  complete  sympathy  on 
so  many  subjects,  is  now  added  the  faculty  of 
instantaneous  communication,  which  must 
give  to  all  these  tendencies  to  unity  ana  in- 
tensity, which  they  never  before  could  possess. 

We  are  most  happy  that  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  this  country  to  carry  out  an  enterprise 
in  which  human  nature  is  so  deeply  interested 
in  concert  with  the  only  other  nation  on  the 
globe  in  which  the  flame  of  Science  is  fanned 
and  kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  Freedom. 
Let  those  who  are  assembled  at  Cherbourg  to 
celebrate  another  development  in  the  art  of 
destruction,  and  to  fete  the  inauguration  of  a 
fortress  avowedly  designed  to  tlireaten  the  in- 
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dependence  and  prosperity  of  these  islands, 
reflect  on  the  true  nature  of  the  enterprise 
which  has  thus  been  executed,  and  turn  from 
the  contemplation  of  Science  degraded  into 
the  handmaid  of  slaughter  and  devastation  to 
Science  applied  to  her  legitimate  office,  as  the 
conciliator,  the  benefactress  and  the  enlight- 
ener  of  the  whole  human  race.  A  military 
monarchy  has  created  Cherbourg;  political 
freedom  and  commercial  enterprise  have 
made  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  blush  for  in  the  comparison. 

From  The  Times  (-City  Article). 
The  Atlantic  Telegraph  shares  of  £1000 
each,  which  were  yesterday  offered  at  £340, 
immediately  advanced  this  morning,  on  receipt 
of  the  telegram  of  success,  to  a  nominal  quo- 
tation of  £600  to  £800.  Later  in  the  day  it 
was  found  that  holders  were  extremely  firm, 
and  the  final  price  was  £880  to  £920.  The 
first  through  message  from  New  York  is  now 
awaited  with  the  utmost  interest,  and  most 
persons  connected  with  the  American  trade 
are  sanguine  of  the  permanent  impulse  it  will 
give  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries,  and  the  economy  it  will  also  effect 
by  frequently  preventing  the  profitless  ship- 
ment backward  and  forward  of  goods  or 
sj>ecie.  As  the  Niagara  is  announced  to  be 
in  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  the  connection, 
with  New  York  will  most  likely  be  established 
with  great  despatch.  The  land  telegraph 
through  Newfoundland  runs  from  St.  John's, 
skirling  Trinity  Bay,  to  Cape  Kay,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island ;  thence  there  is  a 
cable  to  Ashpee  Bay,  Breton  Island,  which 
connects  with  the  lines  through  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States 
system  down  to  New  Orleans.  The  working 
of  the  land  line  of  about  250  miles  across 
Newfoundland,  has  not  hitherto  been  quite 
satisfactory,  but  it  answers  ordinary  purposes, 
and  there  is  an  intention  ultimately  to  avoid 
it  by  running  a  submarine  cable  from  Placen- 
tia  Bay  to  Cape  Breton.  The  financial  and 
general  position  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
company  now  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 
Their  original  paid  up  capital  was  £350,000 


amount  to  participate  in  dividend  is  £456,000 
the  capital  actually  received  is  £381,000. 
Out  of  this  the  charge  for  the  entire  cabie 
has  been  paid,  together  with  all  other  ex- 
penses, and  a  small  cash  balance  is  still  in 
hand  applicable  to  the  current  outlay.  It  is 
understood  that  the  only  additional  capital 
now  intended  to  lie  raised  is  the  small  sum 
that  will  bring  the  total  to  £500,000,  and 
which  is  required  for  the  stations,  &c,  that 
remain  to  be  established.  The  colonial  con- 
cessions to  the  company  give  them  an  exclu- 
sive right  for  fifty  years  as  regards  the  New- 
foundland coast,  and  the  shores  of  I>abrador, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  twenty-five 
years  as  regards  Breton  Island.  They  have 
also  a  similar  privilege  for  twenty-five  years 
from  the  state  of  Maine.  From  the  respect- 
ive governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  states  the  terms  obtained  are  a  pay- 
ment of  £14,000  per  annum  from  each  for  the 
transmission  of  their  messages  for  50  years, 
until  the  dividends  amount  to  0  per  cent,  on 
the  original  capital  of  £350,000,  after  which 
each  government  is  to  pay  £10,000  a  year, 
such  payment  to  be  dependent  on  the  efficient 
working  of  the  line.  Previously  to  the  failure 
of  the  first  expedition,  which  sailed  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1857,  and  lost  383  miles  of 
cable,  the  £1000  shares  touched  about  £1150 
or  £1200,  and  the  lowest  point  has  been 
£300,  a  sale  having  been  made  at  that  price 
since  the  attempt  last  June,  when  there  was 
an  additional  loss  of  480  miles.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  it  appears  that  nearly  500  miles 
of  cable  remain,  the  total  paid  out  from  the 
two  ships  having  been  only  2022  miles. 

From  Thu  Tost,  August  6.» 

SoMK  hours  at  least  before  these  lines  meet 
the  public  eve,  the  civilized  denizens  of  two 
continents  will  have  been  made  aware,  through 
electric  ministration,  of  that  mysterious 
agent's  highest  triumph.  Dee  p  down  in  ocean 
waste,  trailing  its  dark  length  over  rocks, 
shingle  and  sand,  winding  serpent-like  amidst 
the  green  frouds  of  sea- verdure,  lies  that 
mighty  cable  on  which  such  hopes  and  fears 
were  lately  concentrated.  Unchecked  by  the 
loud  roaring  of  Atlantic  billows,  voiceless 


and  this  has  since  been  increased  to  £456,000,  f  greetings  are  pasting  now  between  denizens 

of  the  Old  country  and  their  children  in  the 


an  additional  £31,000  having  been  raised  a 
sho-t  time  back,  and  £75,000  in  shares  having 
been  created  to  be  handed  over  in  payment 
for  the  exclusive  privileges  assigned  to  the 
company  immediately  on  the  successful  corn- 


West.    Henceforth  exists  another  bond  be- 
tween the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  races  which 
together  exercise  such  a  mighty  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  the  world. 
The  consummation  of  this  vast  enterprise 


pletion  of  the  undertaking.    Although  the  j  is  so  overpowering  to  reflect  upon,  that  at 
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this  early  hour  after  its  completion  the  most 
ordinarily  prosaic  mind  might  be  pardoned 
for  yielding  itself  up  awhile  to  contemplations 
of  vague  grandeur,  instead  of  running  over 
within  itself  the  sj>ecific  items  of  physical  ad- 
vantage which  the  successful  deposition  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  has  conferred  on  America  and 
England  primarily,  but  in  no  remote  degree 
upon  the  whole  world. 

It  seems  one  may,  without  any  hyperbole, 
pronounce  this  the  highest  scientific  achieve- 
ment ever  yet  accomplished.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties  ail  its  own.  The  un- 
dertaking was  of  a  sort  that  excluded  from 
it*  vocabulary  the  words  "  nearly  successful." 
It  was  one  of  which  may  emphatically  be 
said  that  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  The 
problem  was  not  whether  submarine  tele- 
graphic communication  admitted  of  being  es- 
tablished in  the  abstract,  but  whether  it  ad- 
mitted of  being  established  in  one  particular 
case,  involving  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  natural  configurations  of  its 
bed.  The  commercial  risk  to  be  encountered 
was  greater  than  can  be  matched  by  the 
records  of  any  enterprise  ;  not  as  regards  the 
capital  invested,  but  the  tenure  on  which  the 
investment  was  held.  It  was  literally,  as  we 
once  Ijefcre  observed,  a  case  of  fortune  hang- 
ing by  a  thread. 

To"  all  concerned  in  the  specific  destinies  of 
this,  the  first  dejwsited  trans-Atlantic  cable, 
the  sources  of  gratification  will  be  numerous 
enough  and  powerful  enough.  Shares  in  a 
successful  enterprise  carry  their  own  solace. 
What  more  naturally  concerns  outside  behold- 
ers, and  addresses  itself  to  their  sympathies,  is 
starting  from  this  great  fact  as  a  precedent, 
the  thought  of  imagining  what  may  and  as- 
suredly will  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
oceanic  telegraphs  in  times  to  come.  Xo  less 
curious  than  fortunate  it  is  that  in  this  line  of 
enterprise  the  major  problem  should  have 
been  the  first  to  solicit  and  to  receive  a  prac- 
tical demonstration.  A  glance  at  the  map  of 
the  world  will  show  that,  in  order  to  promote 
electric  converse  over  the  world,  no  such 
breadth  of  ocean  sjian  as  between  Ireland  and 
America  need  again  of  necessity  be  accom- 
plished. Nature  has  benignantly  jotted  down 
isles,  and  capes,  and  headlands,  and  promon- 
tories in  such  convenient  sites,  that,  stepping 
from  one  to  another  (so  to  speak)  the  tele- 
graphic engineer  may  go  dropping  his  wires 
from  span  to  span,  as  a  spider  her  web  from 
branch  to  branch. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  things  human  to  be  tran- 
sitory, and  the  fame  of  human  achievements 
is  about  the  most  transitory  of  all.  The  feat 
which  begets  such  wonderment  to-day  will 
soon  be  chronicled  amongst  the  world's  com- 
monplaces ;  and  men  of  science  will  again  be 
pointed  at  as  day  dreamers,  whose  predictions 


are  unsafe  and  unreliable;  and  fortunate  (we 
may  almost  say  providential)  concurrences, 
those  without  which  results  could  not  have 
been  effected,  will  be  forgotten,  or  pass  un- 
heeded. Whilst,  therefore,  the  aura  of  pop- 
ular favor  gently  fans  the  memory  of  this 
great  achievement,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
call  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that,  but  for 
the  casuality  of  an  English  surgeon,  some  ten 
years  ago,  observing,  when  at  Singapore,  that 
the  handle  of  a  native  dagger  was  made  out 
of  a  peculiarly  elastic  vegetable  exudation,  the 
Atlantic  cable  assuredly  could  not  have  been, 
if  indeed  any  submarine  electric  cable  what- 
ever. How  wide  apart  and  disconnected  seem 
the  two  facts  ?  We  have  a  strong  notion 
that  when  people  grow  wiser  they  will  talk 
less  of  abstract  science.  Providence,  who 
arranges  nothing  in  vain,  does  not  create 
truths  that  they  may  always  lie  dormant  and 
unapplied.  The  Atlantic  "cable  furnishes  us 
with  a  simile  more  apt  perhaps  than  elegant. 
So  called  abstract  facts  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  ends  of  what,  when  spliced,  be- 
comes a  practical  result.  Let  man  at  his 
peril  cast  the  ends  aside  and  fail  to  splice 
them. 

From  The  Post  (second  article),  August  6. 
WllKN  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Niagara 
left  Cork  harlior  to  renew  the  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  the  expe- 
dition was  generally  considered  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  even  those  who  had  been  most 
sanguine  of  success  almost  abandoned  the 
expectation  that  the  frail  compound  of  thin 
wires — gutta  j>ercha  and  tarred  hemp  — 
would  be  entirely  laid  down  unbroken.  The 
unlooked  for  success  of  this  last  effort  is  the 
more  gratifying  because  it  was  unexpected, 
and  the  dciight  expressed  yesterday  by  the 
underwriters  of  Lloyd's,  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made,  will  l>c  shared  in  a  less  self-  | 


ish  spirit  bv  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  risk  of  the  undertaking  was 
estimated  by  the  far-seeing  men  in  the  city 
at  fifty  per  cent.,  at  which  rate,  it  is  under- 
stood, insurances  were  effected  to  a  large 
amount.  The  first  message,  therefore,  from 
shore  to  shore  put  many  thousands  of  pounds 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  had  ventured 
to  "  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 

The  accomplishment  of  this  important  en- 
terprise has  given  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
two  problems  that  have  for  some  time  held 
mechanicians  and  scientific  men  in  doubt — 
.irst,  as  to  the  laving  down  of  the  cable  unin- 
jured ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  transmission 
of  an  electric  current  through  it  when  safely 
deposited  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
main  question,  indeed,  as  regarded  the  proba> 
bility  of  stretching  an  insulated  wire  for  a 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles  in  a  deep  sea 
was  limited  to  the  fitness  of  the  cable  that 
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had  been  made,  the  many  fractures  of  which 
having  proved  that  it  was  too  frail  for  the 
purpose.  That  the  thing  was  possible,  by 
some  means  or  other,  there  could  be  little 
doubt :  but,  if  the  present  plan  had  failed, 
it  would  have  caused  so  much  discouragement 
that  a  long  time  would  have  elapsed  before 
another  company  of  enterprising  men  could 
have  been  formed  to  venture  on  a  further  at- 
tempt, especially  as  it  seemed  very  doubtful 
whether  electric  currents  could  be  transmitted 
through  a  submarine  wire  of  so  great  a 
length  with  sufficient  rapiditv  to  be  available 
for  telegraphic  purposes.  The  solution  of 
the  latter  problem  is  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two,  and  the  fact  that  a  single 
message  has  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
has  so  far  set  at  rest  the  question  of  tele- 
graphic communication  with  America.  The 
wire  may  break  to-morrow,  as  the  first  sub- 
marine telegraph  wire  from  Dover  to  Calais 
broke  on  the  day  after  messages  had  been 
transmitted  through  it,  but  that  will  now 
matter  nothing  as  regards  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment of  a  system  of  instantaneous  com- 
munication between  the  Old  and  the  New 
"World.  The  American  telegraph  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  encountered  and  overcome  in  its  reali- 
zation will  serve  to  render  further  progress 
in  perfecting  it  more  easy  and  certain. 

"We  can  now  rejoice  at  the  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  the  important  work  has 
been  successfully  completed.  Had  the  skies 
been  propitious  the  success  might  have  been 
considered  due  to  specially  favorable  weather, 
and  some  discouragement  might  have  been 
thrown  on  future  undertakings  of  the  same 
kind,  but  to  have  achieved  the  conquest 
amidst  a  stormy  sea,  and  with  so  weak  a  ca- 
ble, is  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to 
further  efforts  for  the  establishing  of  com- 
munication which  will  be  necessary  as  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  telegraph  become 
more  appreciated. 

The  accounts  yet  received  of  the  progress 
of  the  laying  down  of  the  cable,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  signals  transmitted,  are  very 
brief,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  what  an 
exciting  time  it  must  have  been  on  both 
ships,  as,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  dnv,  the 
distance  between  them  increased,  and  the 
signals  were  continually  interchanged.  It 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  ult.  that  the 
two  ends  were  spliced  together,  and  the  ships 
steamed  away  towards  opposite  points  of  the 
compass.  By  noon  on  the  following  day 
they  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
asunder,  and  all  well.  From  that  time  it  be- 
came a  question  of  life  or  death  to  the  enter- 
prise, for  any  fracture  of  the  wire  would  then 
nave  left  too  small  a  quantity  on  board  for 
the  recommencement  of  the  attempt.  How 


anxiouslv  -those  immediately  interested  in 
the  work  must  have  looked  to  the  instru- 
ments to  see  if  the  signals  were  continued; 
and,  when  assured  that  the  connection  re- 
mained unbroken,  there  was  the  further 
anxiety  whether,  as  the  signals  more  and 
more  prolonged  by  increase  of  distance,  the 
detention  of  electricity  in  the  submerged 
wire  would  not  at  length  prevent  the  separ- 
ate signals  from  being  perceived  !  On  the 
third  day  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four 
miles  of  the  cable  had  been  paid  out  by  the 
two  ships,  with  the  signals  still  good."  On 
the  fourth  day  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-*ix  miles  of  wire  were  laid  down  ; 
on  the  fifth  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-four  miles,  with  no  interruption  in  the 
communication ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  after  the  two  ends  of  the  cable  had 
been  joined  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Agamemnon  anchored  off  Va- 
lentia,  and,  by  signals  through  the  magic 
wire,  held  converse  with  the  Niagara  in  Triu- 
ity  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

The  accounts  received  from  Valentia  very 
briefly  state  that  u  good  signals  are  passing 
between  the  ships,"  but  make  no  mention  of 
the  rate  of  their  transmission.  Experiments 
made  through  the  whole  length  of  wire,« 
when  lying  in  the  dockyard  at  Devonport, 
showed  that  the  effect  of  the  detention  of  the 
electricity  in  passing  through  it  was  to  dimin- 
ish the  rapidity  of  transmission  to  twenty 
separate  signals,  or  about  five  words  per 
minute.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  find  tnat 
the  submersion  of  the  wire  has  not  prolonged 
the  intervals  still  more  beyond  the  usual  rate 
of  transmission,  which  is  about  twenty  words 
in  the  same  time  through  a  single  wire. 
This  telegraph  cable  may  6eem  but  a  very  in- 
adequate means,  after  all,  of  effecting  a  cor- 
respondence between  Europe  and  America 
if  it  will  not  convey  words  faster  than  five  in 
a  minute,  but  even  at  that  slow  rate  much 
important  business  might  be  transacted;  and 
as  upwards  of  three  hundred  messages  of 
the  ordinary  length  could  be  transmitted  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four* hours,  the  under- 
taking would  answer  as  a  commercial  specu- 
lation if  the  cable  remain  intact  for  five  or 
six  years.  Hut  it  is  not  to  this  single  cable 
that  we  must  look  for  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  America.  Its  successful  estab- 
lishment is  sure  to  be  followed  by  several 
other  enterprises,  which,  benefiting  by  the 
experience  gained  in  laying  down  the  first 
telegraphic  wire,  and  assured  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  transmitting  electric  signals  to  that 
distance,  will  proceed  in  confidence,  and  will 
complete  a  system  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation of  which  the  single  line  now  sue 
fully  laid  down  is  the  glorious  percursor. 
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From  the  London  News,  Aug.  6. 

The  fifth  of  August  will  henceforth  be 
celebrated  as  the  day  on  which  the  Old  and 
New  World  were  brought  into  instantaneous 
communication,  by  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter.  In  an  age  of  marvels,  the  most  mar- 
vellous work  of  all  has  been  effected.  The 
wildest  imagination  of  the  wildest  poet  never 
ventured  to  play  with  such  a  wonder  as  this. 
The  despised  men  of  science,  the  patient 
questioners  of  nature,  have  found  the  means 
of  freeing  the  subtle  lightning  confined  in  a 
few  drops  of  water  or  a  few  grains  of  metal. 
They  have  laid  a  pathway  for  it  to  travel 
through  the  lowest,  stillest  depths  of  the  At- 
lantic, far  below  the  influence  of  wave  and 
storm.  The  imprisoned  spirit,  freed  from 
matter  by  thought,  conveys  its  commands 
with  the  rapidity  of  its  liberator. 

The  same  subtle  spirit  which  directed  Col- 
umbus to  the  shores  of  the  New  World, 
now  becomes  man's  messenger  to  carry  his 
thoughts  from  one  world  to  the  other.  The 
same  power  which  made  the  needle  point  to 
the  pole  to  lead  the  mariner  ov^|  the  path- 
less ocean,  now  conveys  man's  messages  be- 
low its  abyss  with  a  rapidity  that  mocks  even 
the  flight  of  time. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  after  Marco 
Polo  brought  the  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle 
for  navigation  from  China  before  the  adven- 
turous Columbus,  trusting  to  its  guidance, 
discovered  the  Indies  of  the  West.  Science 
now  marches  with  more  rapid  strides.  The 
same  generation  which  witnessed  the  first 
steamboat  tempt  the  waters  in  defiance  of 
wind  and  tide,  saw  steam  unite  the  Old  and 
New  World  in  hebdomadal  communication. 

It  is  hardly  seventy  years  since  Madame 
Galvani  observed  the  convulsions  of  the  frogs 
she  was  preparing  for  her  husband's  soup, 
when  touched  by  an  electrical  conductor. 
Her  accidental  observations  gave  birth  to 
those  splendid  series  of  discoveries  which,  in 
less  than  a  century,  have  unfolded  such 
strange  pages  in  the  book  of  nature,  and 
which  the  utilising  spirit  of  the  age  has  al- 
ready so  successfully  appropriated  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  highest  degree  of  civilization. 

Lord  Bacon  taught  us  that  the  best  mode 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
nature  was  to  ask  her  questions,  with  a  hum- 
ble, diligent,  teachable  spirit.  Three-score 
years  and  ten  have  been  devoted  to  the  in- 
quiries— Why  does  amber  when  rubbed  draw 
light  feathers  to  itself?  Why  does  the 
magnet  attract  iron  and  point  to  the  poles? 
Why  Rhould  a  dead  frog  be  Apparently 
brought  again  to  life  for  an  instant,  if  when 
one  metal  touches  a  nerve  and  another  a 
muscle  these  two  metals  be  united  to  a  third  ? 
The  answers  to  these  three  questions  have  re- 
duced all  three  phenomena  to  the  action  of 


one  single  cause.  All  lead  to  the  subtle 
spirit  or  power  we  call  electricity.  Though 
as  yet  we  know  not  what  this  electricity  is, 
we  have  learnt  to  tame  it.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  storm.  We  see  it  in  the  lightning ;  we 
hear  it  in  the  thunder.  We  make  it  our 
Vulcan,  to  eliminate  metals  from  the  earth 
which  swim  on  water.  We  cause  it  to  rend 
rocks  asunder.  It  is  the  slave  of  the  metal- 
lurgist. We  make  it  reduce  the  works  of  an 
age  into  instantaneous  ruin.  It  has  crumbled 
Russia's  proudest  engineering  triumph  into- 
dust,  with  the  resistless  power  of  the  thunder- 
bolt ;  and  now  it  is  our  Mercury  to  carry 
winged  messages  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  with  lightning  speed. 

The  triumph  of  the  Atlantic  cable  is  all  the 
greater,  as  previous  failures  have  shown  that 
the  work  was  one  of  no  slight  difficulty.  When 
we  announced  the  last  failure  we  did  so  still 
sanguine  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  great 
undertaking.  Three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  cable  had  been  laid  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  Atlantic.  Failure,  therefore, 
presaged  success.  If  three  hundred  miles 
could  be  laid,  why  not  three  thousand  if 
necessary?  Perseverance  has  been  rewarded 
with  its  natural  results. 

The  rendezvous  was  reached  by  the  two 
vessels  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  July. 
The  next  morning  the  Niagara's  portion  of 
the  cable  was  spliced  to  the  Agamemnon's  on 
board  the  latter.  By  noon  the  next  day, 
(Friday,)  265  nautical  miles  were  laid  between 
the  two  ships.  On  Saturday  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara  was  in- 
creased to  540  miles.  On  Sunday  it  was 
884,  on  Tuesday  1,256,  and  on  Wednesday 
1,854  miles.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  5th  of  August,  the  Aga- 
memnon was,  anchored  in  Valeutia  harbor. 
The  Niagara  had  safely  reached  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland.  The  two  ships  were  united 
by  2,022  miles  of  cable,  and  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  was  conveying  to  both  crews  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  their  anxieties 
were  over,  and  the  work  done  well  without 
an  accident  to  mar  it. 

As  if  to  increase  the  triumph  of  success, 
the  brief  despatch  from  Valeutia  notes  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  day  of  the 
operations,  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable, 
'lhus  in  one  week  steam  power,  guided  by 
human  skill,  has  united  Great  Britain  and 
America  in  the  electrical  communication  of 
one  second.  The  extremely  ingenious  tele- 
graph of  Professor  Hughes,  which  we  have 
lately  described  in  our  columns,  will  now 
enable  the  telegraph  clerk  in  London  to 
print  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  London,  Mid 
the  same  letter,  at  an  interval  of  one  second, 
on  a  strip  of  paper,  in  good  Roman  tvpe  and 
good  Printer's  ink,  at  New  York,    lie  may 
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then  print  letter  after  letter  at  intervals  of 
half  a  second.  This  is  now  the  possible  speed 
of  transmission. 

The  laying  down  the  cable  is  not  the  only 
triumph.  The  question  is  now  settled  that 
electrical  waves 'can  be  sent  and  made  intel- 
ligible through  more  than  2,000  miles  of  wire 
submerged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Wine  acres  shook  their  heads,  and  owlish 
foreboders  of  failure  calculated  the  pressure 
of  the  ocean  on  a  cable  two  miles  under 
water.  There  were  ugly  phenomena,  entitled 
retardations  of  submarine  currents.  Could 
the  electric  wave  move  freely  through  a  wire 
a  little  thicker,  if  any,  than  a  lady's  bodkin, 
without  being  stopped  by  such  gigantic  pres- 
sure ?  This  was  an  anxious  question.  It  is 
now  answered  bv  the  successful  communica- 
tions between  the  AganiemrThn  in  Valentia 
Harbor  and  the  Niagara  in  Trinity  Bay,  New- 
foundland. 

It  is  not  often  we  sympathise  with  any 
transaction  bearing  the  semblance  of  gam- 
bling, but  we  must  confess  that  we  could  not 
help  wishing  that  the  adventurous  individual 
who  is  said  fhc  other  day  to  have  bought  an 
Atlantic  telegraph  share  "at  £300,  had  bought 
a  score  of  them.  The  success  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  follows  immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Red  Sea  telegraph  becom- 
ing a  possibility.  Surely  England,  with  her 
great  Indian  empire  and  its  thousand  exi- 
gencies, will  never  rest  till  she  has  carried 
her  Indian  telegraph  from  the  Land's  End  to 
Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  from 
Malta  to  Alexandria,  thence  by  the  Red  Sea 
to  Bombay.  The  next  step  will  be  to  con- 
nect Ceylon  or  Madras  with  Singapore  and 
the  Australian  colonies  by  an  electric  wire. 
England  will  thus,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ren- 
der herself  independent  of  all  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

Deep  sea  telegraphy  is  yet*  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  Atlantic  success  is  but  the  birth  of  a 
great  power,  which  must  speedily  bring  Great 
Britain  into  immediate  communication  with 
all  her  dependencies. 

From  The  London  Shipping  Gazette,  August  5. 

The  Atlantio  cable  is  laid.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  brief  announcement  received 
this  day  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  via 
Valentia.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
solves,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  i)ossibility  of  depositing  the  electric 
cable  at  almost  any  depth,  and  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  enterprises  in  submarine  tele- 
graphy which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  wondrous 
influence  on  human  affairs.  While  the  result 
of  the  attempt  was  yet  doubtful,  undertakings 
had  been  shadowed  out  for  connecting  Amer- 
ica with  the  continent  of  Europe  by  another 
and  more  direct  line,  and  no  less  than  three 


distinct  enterprises  are  on  foot  for  putting  the 
cities  of  British  India  en  rapport  with  the 
metropolis.  If  these  designs  were  not  only 
conceived,  but  had,  as  we  may  say,  taken  a 
practical  form,  while  the  success  of  the  At- 
lantic experiment  was  at  least  problematical, 
it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  tne  projectors  wili 
now  regard  the  successful  conclusion  of  their 
labors  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  that  new 
schemes  for  connecting  distant  countries  with 
our  own  will  start  into  existence  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  system 
of  oceanic  telegraphs,  considered  by  "many 
qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  as  insur- 
mountable, were  those  created  by  the  great 
depth  of  the  ocean  and  the  irregularity  of  its 
bed,  and  the  force  required  to  propagate  a 
current  of  electricitv  through  a  cable  of  the 
necessary  length.  Professor  Morse,  aided  by 
Mr.  Bright  and  Dr.  Whitehouse,  disposed  of 
the  latter  difficulty  by  a  series  of  most  con- 
clusive experiments  made  two  years  since  at 
the  telegraph  office  in  Old  Broad  street; 
while  the  investigations  of  the  bed  of  the  At- 
lantic by  Lieutenant  Maurv,  if  they  did  not 
remove  the  former  obstacles,  rendered  the 
task  of  encountering  them  a  feasible  under- 
taking, and  even  pointed  out  the  submarine 
formation  on  which  the  cable  might  be  de- 
posited, if  only  the  appliances  were  provided, 
and  the  undertaking  conducted  with  patience 
and  with  skill.  These  conditions  have  all 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  result  is  before  us  in  a 
telegraphic  message  sent  by  the  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  Expedition  from 
Trinity  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  announcing 
the  completion  of  this  wondrous  undertaking. 
This  is,  indeed,  intelligence  on  which  we  can 
congratulate  the  people  of  both  continents. 
We  feel  that  we  cannot  close  these  remarks 
better  than  by  repeating  the  language  which 
we  employed  two  years  ago  when  discussing 
the  probable  results  of  this,  the  last  and  great- 
est application  of  electric  agency  : — The 
consequences  which  may  flow  from  this  exten- 
sion of  social  and  commercial  intercourse  are 
utterly  incalculable — for  who  is  to  predict  the 
results  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
being  brought  together  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  city  ?  We  have  seen  strange  events 
in  our  time,  but  we  form  little  idea  of  the 
effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  upon  the  future 
of  the  human  race,  for  the  changes  which 
that  future  may  bring  are  as  inexhaustible  as 
the  inventive  faculty  of  man." 

From  The  London  Shipping  Gazette,  August  6. 

We  were  able  to  announce  in  our  impres- 
sion of  yesterday  that  the  great  mechanical 
feat  on  which  the  eyes  ef  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  been  specially  directed  with  such  in- 
tense interest  recently  has  been  successfully 
accomplished— thut  the  Atlantic  submarine 
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cable  was  laid.  This  step  forms  an  era  in  [  were  prone  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of 
commerce  and  engineering  operations,  the  .  the  common  things  of  the  world.  Copper, 
result*  of  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  foreseen.  [  zinc,  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  very  ordinary  sub- 
Not  only  will  communication  be  now  opened  stances,  and  yet  by  studying  their  properties 
with  the  American  and  Canadian  existing  ( the  man  of  science  can  put  a  girdle  of  thought 
mesh  work  of  wires  (already  covering  «30,000  around  the  world,  and  revolutionize  all  the 
or  00,000  miles),  hut  the  extension  across  the  j  affairs  of  civilization.  While  this  operation 
American  Continent  to  the  Pacific  will  be  sure  ,  of  depositing  an  electric  cable  in  the  bed  of 
to  follow.    Our  distant  new  colonies  on  the  the  Atlantic  will  redound  greatly  to  the  credit 


northwestern  shores  of  the  Pacific  will  rise 
into  fresh  importance  by  circumscribing,  as  it 
were,  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
mother  country  to  a  mere  span  as  regards 
lime.  The  Colonial  Ministry  of  the  day,  may 
issue  his  edicts  from  his  office  in  Downing 


of  British  engineers  and  navigators,  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
must  not  lose  their  meed  of  praise,  for  to 
their  forethought,  perseverance,  and  scientific 
enterprise,  the  successful  result  we  are  chroni- 
cling, is  mainlv  due.   The  names  of  Professor 


street,  and  receive  replies  from  British  Colum- 1  Morse,  Lieut  Maury,  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Pea- 
bia  or  Vancouver  before  he  goes  hoqy?  to  body  will  always  be  prominently  associated 
dinner.  Such  predictions  are  now  no  mere  with  the  undertaking.  It  was  the  soundings 
flights  of  faucy.  Those  who  were  wont  to  be  j  originated  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  deduc- 
iucredible  as  to  the  bare  possibility  of  deposit-  j  tions  drawn  therefrom,  and  his  careful  study 
ing  a  cable  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  have  of  the  currents,  &c,  of  the  ocean,  which  first 
uo  longer  un  argument  to  hurl  at  the  man  of  led  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  project, 
science  and  the  proctieal  engineer.  Doubt  Moreover,  the  company  was  first  formed  in 
and  scepticism  as  to  the  achievements  of  ^America;  and  the  successful  connection  with 
science  are  now  at  an  end.  To  the  philoso-  j  Newfoundland  first  paved  the  way  for  the 
pher  and  the  engineer  of  the  Nineteenth  cen-  J  further  extension.  Tne  next  step  in  the  chain 
tury  distances  are  nothing,  and  the  obstacles  j  of  electric  communication  will  be  the  laying 
presented  by  hulf  inhabited  countries  and  ^  of  a  cable  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  and  after 
naif  civilized  tril>es  of  men  are,  in  his  estima-  i  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  where  telegraphy 
tion,  of  but  little  account.  Every  year,  by  j  will  stop.  Already  our  Indian  Empire  has 
the  progress  of  steam,  the  Coutineuts  have  ;  largely  benefitted  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
been  gradually,  as  it  were,  brought  nearer,  i  It  has  made  its  way  to  Australia,  linked  to- 
and  now  that  science  has  established  the  sub-  gether  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  will  ere 
marine  telegraph,  distance  is  almost  annihi-  long  be  carried  across  the  Australian  con 


lated. 

The  two  Continents  are  now  veritably  bound 
together  by  the  closest  ties.  Brother  John 
and  Brother  Jonathan  can  now  speak  to  each 
other  hourly  over  the  wires,  and  tell  of  their 
profits  and  losses,  their  hopes  and  their  fears. 
Despite  the  former  mishaps  and  the  prog- 
nostics of  failure,  we  always  expressed  our 


tinent,  so  as  to  communicate  with  Singapore 
or  some  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  Thirty 
thousand  miles  of  submarine  cable  would 
unite  the  five  great  land  divisions  of  the  globe 
together. 

From  tho  London  Telegraph  (newspaper)  Aug.  6. 
TllF.  sweets  of  success  are  said,  doubtless 


confidence  in  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  i  with  much  truth,  to  be  heightened  by  previous 
this  great  undertaking — the  greatest,  indeed,'  disappointment ;  and,  supposing  that  assump- 
of  this  century.    And  equal  confidence  was  tion  to  he  correct,  the  directors  of  the  Atlan- 


expressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Complied  with  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, one  is  surprised  at  the  small  amount 
of  expense  incurred  in  this  feat  of  liukiug  to- 
gether the  two  Continents,  for  it  hears  a  small 
proportion  to  the  great  expense  incurred  in 
tunnelling  and  forming  many  of  our  princi]iol 
railway  lines.  And  tire  hazard  was  great,  so 
much  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
weather  and  the  chapter  of  accidents,  which 
might  at  any  time  snap  the  cable. 

The  pursuits  of  the  student  of  nature's 
laws  are  often  looked  upon  as  not  likely  to  be 
productive  of  any  utilitarian  result,  and  yet 
the  power  of  thinking  across  thousands  of 


tic  Telegraph  Company  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  pleasurable  excitement  yesterday 
when  they  received  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  their  cable,  concerning  which  so  many 
conflicting  opinions  had  been  advanced,  was 
actuallv  laid,  and  that  there  were  "  good  sig- 
nals "  between  the  Agamemnon,  already  re- 
turned to  Valentia,  and  the  Niagara,  which 
had  arrived  in  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland. 
This  41  great  fact"—  for'it  well  deserves  to  be 
so  designated — of  course  disposes  of  all  the 
sinister  auguries  and  elaborate  arguments  by 
which  it  was  endeavored  to  prove  that  a  cable 
of  the  peculiar  construction  and  weight  of 
that  employed  in  this  great  enterprise  could 


miles  of  ocean  has  been  added  to  our  primeval  never  answer  its  intended  purpose.    At  i  ires- 
mental  capabilities,  simply  by  the  fact  that  ent  we  are  told  little  more  than  that  the 
as  Eranklin,  Morse,  and  Earada>  I  American  vessel  is  on  one  side  the  Atlantic, 
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and  the  English  on  the  other ;  but  that  alone  attempt  would  be  made  with  all  the  advan- 

is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  main  problem  is '  tages  of  previous  experience,  and,  it  may  be 
solved;  the  possibility  of  laying  down  the  wire  added,  of  previous  mistakes.    It  has  already 

required  two  series  of  blunders  before  the 
u  art  of  sinking"  could  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  though  the  cable  is  the  same,  yet 


rope  across  the  ocean  has  been  established  ; 
and,  that  being  demonstrated,  all  the  rest  is 
comparatively  easy.    Even  should  a  "  solution 

of  continuity"  subsequently  occur — such  as  j  when  we  get  the  detailed  accounts,  we  have 
mvsteriouslv  took  place  on  the  last  trial — that  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  the  luckv  result 


has  been  mainly  owing  to  improvements  in 
paying  out."  *The  former  machinery  was 


the  paying-out  machinery  was  to  be  thrown 
oveifcoard ;  and  if  this  intention  was  acted 


will  not  invalidate  the  present  success ;  still 
less  would  it  form  any  argument  against  re- 
newed attempts  until  a  permanent  result  is  at-  !  pronounced  too  complex  and  elaborate,  and 
tained.  How  it  was  that  with  the  same  cable,  with  the  system  of  checks  and  brakes  in  opera- 
and,  as  far  as  is  known,  with  the  same  me-  tion,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  experi- 
chanical  appliances,  the  experiment  proved  ment  broke  down  altogether.  On  the  last  oc- 
this  time  fortunate,  when  on  tho  two  former  casion  it  was  understood  that  a  good  deal  of 
occasions  it  was  a  decided  failure,  we  shall 
learn  in  due  time ;  but  the  weather  at  least '  ove^oard ; 
will  not  account  for  it,  since  the  dispatch  i  upon,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  success 
which  conveys  the  happy  news  states  that  it  just  recorded  was  thereby  greatly  promoted, 
has  been  M  very  unfavorable."  It  seems,  how-  |  Recurring,  however,  to  the  business  part  of 
ever,  there  was  "  luck  in  odd  numbers,"  since  <  the  question,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of 
on  the  third  trial  the  job  was  accomplished ;  ,  dividends  to  the  shareholders  will  depend 
nor  were  the  mechanicians  and  cable  layers  upon  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  commercial 
long  about  it,  for  though  the  rendezvous  took  |  community  for  intercommunication.  Thegov- 
place  on  the  28th  ult.,  when  the  "  first  splice  " 
was  made  midway  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  in  less  than  eight  days  signals  were 
exchanged  between  the  two  vessels,  after  ar- 
riving at  their  respective  destinations.  The 
directors  of  the  company  are  entitled  to  all 


emments  of  the  two  countries  may,  and  doubt- 
less will,  do  nrnch  to  insure  a  favorable  result 
to  the  speculation;  but,  after  all,  its  pros- 
perity rests  mainly  with  the  public.  Looking 
at  the  commercial  interests  involved,  several 
lines  of  communication  will  be  required,  since 
the  credit  to  be  derived  from  courage  and  per- 1  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  messages  couid 


severance.  They  were  not  disheartened  by 
two  costly  failures,  but  still  having  confidence 
in  their  cable,  even  after  most  other  persons 
had  lost  faith  in  its  capabilities,  resolved  to 
venture  a  third  time,  and  the  event  has  proved 
their  calculations  to  be  well  founded.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  issue  of  the  experiment 
was  vividly  shown  by  the  commotiou  created 
in  the  city  by  the  news  of  its  success,  and  still 
more  substantially  by  the  speedy  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  shares,  which  after  being  de- 
pressed as  low  as  £*200  per  share,  suddenly 
advanced  to  from  £800  to  £1,000,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  further  increase  in  value. 
The  great  telegraphic  problem  having  been 


be  transmitted  in  a  sufficient  number  to  pro- 
duce a  goodly  revenue.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  charges,  which  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can journalists  are  M  calculating  "  at  the  fabu- 
lous rate,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  several  dollars 
a  word,  a  sum  which  would  amount  to  an  ab- 
solute interdiction  in  most  cases,  though  it 
might  lead  to  marvellous  concision  of  style 
in  the  communications  actually  sent.  Such 
"  fancy  prices,"  of  course,  could  not  be  main- 
tained, nor  would  it  answer  if  they  could. 
With  moderate  charges,  nevertheless,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hone  that  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company  will  be  numbered  with  the 
prosperous  class  of  undertakings,  as  it  un- 


CO*  •  #  o#  I  J  i   O  ™ 

thus  far  solved,  the  next  point  for  considera-  doubtedly  deserves  to  be,  if  only  on  account 
tion  is,  whether  it  will  be  a  paying  enterprise,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
No  doubt  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  at-  !  vast  benefits  it  is  fitted  to  confer.  That  the 
tached  to  it  is  independent  of  the  question  of  J  two  great  nations  in  which  liberal  institutions 
profit,  since  the  importance  of  electric  commu-  have  been  developed  to  a  larger  extent  than 
nicatiou  between  England  and  America  can-  ■  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  should  be  yet 
not  be  over  rated.  It  is,  nevertheless,  as  a  more  closely  linked  together  by  the  wondrous 
speculation  that  it  is  brought  before  the  pub- 1  electric  agency  which  is  to  be  the  medium  of 
he.  and  as  such  it  must  be  considered.    It  is 


tolerably  apparent  that,  to  be  a  lucrative  un- 
dertaking, more  than  one  line  must  be  laid 
down.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  difficulty  ;  the  "  first  Step," 
which  the  proverb  tells  us  "  costs  "  so  much, 
has  beeu  taken,  and  it  logically  follows  that, 
if  one  rope  cun  be  safely  submerged,  a  second 


their  wants  and  wishes,  must  be  viewed,  not 
only  as  a  triumph  of  scientific  skill,  but  a  great 
gain  to  humanity.  In  political,  no  less  than 
commercial  intercourse,  its  value  will  be  de- 
monstrated ;  all  mistake  and  misunderstand- 
ings will  be  susceptible  of  an  easier  settlement 
when  the  telegraph  wires  are  in  full  opera- 
tion; and  had  it  been  possible,  during  the 


would  be  a  much  easier  achievement,  since  the  |  late  44  difficulty,"  for  our  Foreign  Secretary  to 
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have  exchanged  a  few  courteous  message*  with  1  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  in  their 


General  Cass,  doubtless  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  too  pertinacious  curiosity  of  our  British 
cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  would  have  been 
soothed  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  that  the  cable  now  happily  laid 
down  may  be  sometimes  made  the  medium  of 
angry  and  defiant  missives  between  wrathful 
Ministers  ;  but  as  a  rule,  we  may  safely  antici- 
pate that  the  messages  destined  for  transmis- 
sion, whether  political  and  diplomatic,  or 
merely  mercantile,  will  be  of  a  pacific  charac- 
ter, and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  two  countries,  be- 
cause they  will  tend  to  promote  their  mutual 
interests. 

The  future  stages  of  the  experiment  will  of 
course  be  watched  with  double  interest ;  but, 
the  great  difficulty  having  been  surmounted, 
the  remaining  obstacles  need  not  occasion 
No  doubt  in  truth  existed 


great  enterprise  of  connecting  Europe  with 
America  by  the  electric  wire.  From  Valentia 
Bay  in  Ireland  to  Trinity  Bay  on  the  coast  o." 
Newfoundland,  there  is  now  a  perfect  connec- 
tion and  means  of  communication  with  the 
speed  of  thought.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  wonders  of  the  age;  and  we 
must  all  join  in  hoping  that  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  united  in  carrying 
out  this  great  enterprise,  will  be  equally  bene- 
fitted by  its  results.  In  a  few  weeks  we  shall 
have  daily,  if  not  hourly,  communication  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  in  return  shall  transmit  to 
those  cities  all  the  news  not  only  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Before  long,  so  soon  as  the  great 
enterprise  for  uniting  England  with  India  is 


much  anxiety. 

that  a  cable  would  ultimately  be  laid  down, 
the  only  question  being  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 

one  that  was  selected.    But  though  success-  before  long  be  brought  into  communication 

m    if  %  _1  1  Jill  .**  ".til         ti    •  „  •    »  •  *        T  ».i  Ai 


completed,  we  shall  also  send  the  news  of 
Asia  to  America;  nor  Is  it  at  all  extravagant 
to  expect  that  the  great  Anglo  Saxon  com- 
munities in  South  Africa  and  Australia  will 


fully  submerged,  it  does  not  follow  that  an- 
other description  of  line  may  not  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  best  kind  of 
rope  for  spanning  the  ocean  is  still  an  open 
question,  and  the  experiments  of  the  company 
may  go  far  to  resolve  it.  In  the  meantime, 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  directors  on 
the  success  of  their  operations,  and  have  only 
to  express  a  sincere  hope  that  the  work*  that 
has  been  so  well  begun  will  have  a  befitting 
consummation. 

From  The  London  Telegraph,  August  6. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  this  morning 
by  the  intimation  that  the  Atlantic  telegraphic 
cable  had  been  successfully  submerged.  It 
gave  unqualified  satisfaction,  for  besides  the 
political  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
connection,  it  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
scientific  achievement  of  modern  times.  If 
the  details  are  as  efficiently  completed,  and 
messages  can  be  freely  transmitted,  for  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it 
will  cause  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the 
character  of  mercantile  operations  between 
the  two  countries,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  exchanges,  marine  insurances  and 
cotton  speculations.  The  news  from  the 
South  American  States,  via  Panama,  wiil  reach 
this  country  in  a  few  days,  and  the  necessity 
of  American  correspondents  for  English  jour- 
nals will  be  partially  if  not  altogether  obvi- 
ated. It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  another 
line  should  be  undertaken,  for  the  present 
one  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  in  the  event  of 
an  interruption  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
old  system. 

From  The  Liverpool  Mercury,  August  6. 

TnE  grand  event  of  the  day  is  the  success 


with  the  British  possessions  in  India,  with  the 
British  islands,  and  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  England  will  thus  stand  as  the. 
great  means  and  centre  of  communication 
with  all  the  nations  sprung  from  or  connected 
with  her.  In  comparison  with  this  grand 
adaptation  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  Cher- 
bourg fotes  sink  into  child's  play. 

Those  fetes  at  Cherbourg  will  not,  however, 
be  without  their  use  in  smoothing  down  recent 
irritation  j  whilst  with  the  wonderful  progress 
which  England  is  making  in  steam  navigation, 
commerce,  telegraphic  communication,  and 
other  elements  of  naval  greatness,  the  works 
of  Cherbourg  can  never  be  really  dangerous 
to  us.  In  a  few  months  a  line  of  submarine 
telegraph  from  our  old  Norman  possession  of 
Alderney  to  the  coast  of  England  will  instruct 
us  of  every  movement  amongst  the  vessels  at 
Cherbourg  before  they  are  well  out  of  the 
harbor. 

From  The  Liverpool  Times,  August  0. 
No  event  of  ancient  or  modern  times  can  vie 
with  the  importance  of  the  great  fact  which 
we  this  day  have  the  gratification  of  announc- 
ing to  our  readers — the  successful  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable,  and  which  we  announced 
yesterday  forenoon.  Viewed  in  every  re- 
spect, it  tells  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and 
New  World  have  this  day  entered  upon  a  new 
era — that  art  and  science  have  wrough  fresh 
wonders,  and,  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  we  can  hold  converse  with  our  mer- 
cantile correspondents  or  personal  friends  and 
relations,  although  separated  from  us  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  ten  thousand  miles.  Our 
forefathers  laughed  at,  to  them,  the  absurd 
idea  of  steam  locomotion,  and  the  utmost  cre- 
dulity prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
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century,  when  it  was  stoutly  asserted  that  we  I  will  find  its  way,  without  delay,  to  this  eoun- 
could  travel  uj>on  land  only  at  the  rate  of  J  try.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tottering  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  Hut  these  fancied  im-  continental  dynasties,  the  aggressive  designs 
possibilities  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  of  anv  of  the  despotic  rulers  of  the  Old 
railway  train  sweeps  along  at  thirty,  forty,  World,  or  the  first  symptoms  of  anv  one  race 


fifty,  sixty — aye,  in  some  instances  seventy 
miles  an  hour!  This,  however,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  triumphs  of  steam.  It  has  not  only 
annihilated  space  and  melted  towns  into  cities, 


or  people  desiring  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  political  oppression,  will  be  as  well 
known  in  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington, as  it  will  be  in  London,  Manchester 


and  villages  into  towns ;  it  has  made  the  bar-  I  and  Liverpool.  Under  such  circumstances 
ren  wilderness  sing  with  joy,  and  opened  up  the  successful  establishment  of  a  line  of  tele- 
new  and  profitable  channels  of  commerce  and  graphic  communication  between  Great  Britain 


industry,  but  it  has  lent  a  helping  hand  in  the 
production  of  necessaries  which  contribute  to 
material  interests  and  enjoyment.  The  steam 
plough  performs  the  physical  operations  of 
the  husbandman,  and  the  threshing  machine 
abridges  manual  labor  and  does  the  work  of 
the  **  barn  "  with  greater  facility  and  at  smaller 
cost 

Again,  what  steam  has  done  for  agriculture 
and  commerce  was  only  the  precursor  of  still 
greater  and  mightier  achievements.  The 
electric  telegraph  first  manifested  its  power 
and  influence  on  land.  It  brought  London 
and  the  provinces  into  immediate  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  in  some  degree  im- 
parted a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  in- 
vention was  calculated  to  confer  upon  the 
whole  universe.  From  the  United  Kingdom 
it  was  extended  across  the  channel  to  the 
Continent.  Ireland  was  next  placed  in  instant 
communication  with  London,  and  now  the 
President  of  the  American  Union  can  hail 
Queen  Victoria  at  Cherbourg,  bid  good  morn- 
ing to  the  ruler  of  France,  accost  the  King  of 
Belgium,  tell  the  Queen  of  Spain  that  he 
don't  want  Cuba  except  at  a  fair  price,  intimate 
to  Austria  and  Prussia  that  their  Ambassadors 
at  Washington  and  at  their  ports  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  *  Yea,  even  the 
Czar  of  Russia  can  learn  how  the  building  of 
his  war  steamers  gets  on,  whenever  he  makes 
a  contract  for  their  construction  in  the  United 
States.  Merchants,  too,  can  know  the  "  ups 
and  downs,"  the  speculative  fluctuation  in  cot- 
ton, corn,  provisions,  and  all  other  commodi- 
ties imported  by  us  from  America;  whilst  the 
go-ahead  American  trader  will  not  be  slow  to 
post  himself  up  in  the  movements  of  every 
article  which  we  send  out  to  the  Western 
Continent.  Thus,  then,  the  ruling  sovereigns 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be 
well  informed  of  what  is  passing  in  most  parts 
of  the  New  World.  The  slightest  political 
commotion  in  any  State,  republic  or  kingdom, 
will  be  wafted  across  the  entire  length  of  the 
electric  wires.  An  uprising  of  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  a 
fillibustering  scheme  upon  Cuba,  an  invasion  of 
or  an  miertte  in  Mexico,  or  an  attempt  at  ill- 
advised  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebellion 
in  any  part  of  the  British  American  Provinces, 


and  America  is  an  event  which  must  be  hailed 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  by  every  one  who 
wishes  well  to  their  country  and  the  ex  tension 
of  civilization. 

The  announcement  yesterday  morning  that 
the  cable  had  been  successfully  submerged, 
caused  a  great  amount  of  excitement.  Mer- 
chants and  even'  one  engaged  in  trade  and 
commerce  hailed  the  news  with  intense  de- 
light, and  regarded  the  fact  announced  as  of 
more  importance  than  our  Indian  campaign, 
our  offensive  operations  in  China,  or  the  naval 
and  military  demonstrations  at  Cherbourg. 
Properly  conducted,  the  Atlantic  Telegrapli 
will  exercise  an  influence  more  important  and 
beneficial  than  the  armies  and  fleets  of  a  hun- 
dred kingdoms. 

From  The  Liverpool  Journal,  August  7. 
Tni'.  electric  wires  have  been  called,  poeti- 
cally and  scientifically,  a  kind  of  marriage 
ring  between  the  two  countries,for,  as  electric- 
ity operates  only  in  a  circle,  the  term  "  ring  " 
is' not  altogether  inapplicable.  One  religion 
and  a  common  language  promise  happiness 
to  the  union ;  and,  fortunately,  there  is  the 
additional  incentive  to  wedded  love  in  the 
deep  interest  which  each  partv  has  in  the 
welfare  of  the  other.  Two  thirds  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  appertain  to  Great 
Britain  and  America;  and  this  commerce  will 
increase  as  population  increases ;  and,  while 
stimulating  trade  throughout  the  universe,  the 
trade  between  England  and  America  will  for 
ever  be  paramount.  The  major  part  of  this 
trade  refers  to  cotton ;  and  as  both  countries 
may  be  considered  almost  exclusively  inter- 
ested in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  that 
plant,  an  immense  benefit  will  be  derived  for 
lx>th  by  what  may  be  considered  instantane- 
ous communication  between  the  great  marts 
of  trade.  In  a  week  or  two,  we  shall  know 
in  Liverpool,  each  day,  what  they  are  doing 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans;  and  the 
merchants  in  Wall  street  will  have  a  response, 
in  equally  short  time,  of  what  the  brokers  are 
doing  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  The 
greatest  evils  which  the  American  trade  has 
encountered  *efer  to  the  want  of  more  rapid 
communication  between  the  two  countries. 
Ignorance,  resulting  in  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation, will  account  for  the  recent  panic  in 
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the  States  and  the  crisis  in  Great  Britain  ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  if  the  electric  wire 
had  been  laid  down  twelve  months  ago,  the 
commercial  world  would  not  have  been  con- 
vulsed, as  it  was,  from  November  last  up  to 
the  month  of  June. 

Peace  generally  keeps  company  with  pros- 
perous commerce ;  ana  as  the  trade  between 


America  and  England  cannot  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  prosperous,  we  have  a  right  to 
infer  that  peace  will  be  preserved.  A  quarrel 
between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
can  only  arise  in  misconception ;  and  if  there 
is  a  desire  not  to  misapprehend,  misconcep- 
tion cannot  exist  where  communication  is  free 
and  instant.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stauces  attendant  on  the  Atlantic  electric  tele- 
graph, it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  must  proceed  from 
it ;  and  there  will  be  nothing  extravagant  at 
all  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wire,  on  Wednesday  last,  inau- 
gurated a  social  and  commercial  revolution, 
the  effects  of  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
good. 

From  Tho  North  and  The  South. 
(Elihti  Run-in's  Newspaper.   New  Britain,  Con- 
necticut, 21  August.) 

THE  GREAT  EVENT! 
"  The  bells !  bells  !  bells  V— Edgar  A.  Poe. 
So  sang  a  poet  whose  wild  and  startling 
fancies  ran  with  the  lightning,  and  breathed 
in  the  musical  utterance  of  the  rain.  "  The 
bells!  bells!  bells!"  How  small  all  human 
occasions  of  such  a  song,  when  he  sang  it, 
compared  with  the  Great  Event,  which,  in 
one  night,  thrilled  half  the  bells  of  Christen- 
dom !  Poetic  imagination !  Conceptions  run- 
ning wild  through  the  universe  of  fancy !  fold 
your  wings.  You  are  too  slow  to  keep  pace 
with  the  grave  and  solid  facts  of  human  prog- 
ress. The  Infinite  is  beyond  your  reach  and 
ken ;  and  the  Almighty  hand  of  the  Infinite 
is  leading  the  human  race  from  point  to  point 
beyond  your  explorations.  "  The  bells!  bells! 
bells ! "  'Few  were  steepled  when  our  Saviour 
was  born.    None  pealed  over  his  manger. 
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graves  of  departed  generations.    For  a  thou- 
sand years,  they  never  rang  together  except 
on  that  day.    For  a  thousand  years  and  more 
there  was  no  other  event  to  ring  for,  of  com- 
mon, and  equal,  and  thrilling  interest  to  man- 
kind.   Through  all  this  period,  they  had  been 
vociferous  in  their  acclamations  at  local  events. 
They  had  lifted  up  their  voices  like  war-trum- 
pets and  sung  the  alio  of  7'e  Ittums  for  vic- 
tories in  the  battle  field,  thus  glorying  in  the 
strife  and  struggle  of  nations.    Hut  never,  for 
aught  else,  save  the  birth  and  resurrection  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  had  they  pealed  forth 
their  notes  in  one  accord,  of  joy  and  congratu- 
lation.   When  one  country's  bells  rang  tri- 
umphantly a  Te  Deum  for  victory,  another's 
tolled  with  muffled  tongue  of  mourning  and 
grief.    The  bells  of  a  gladdened  world  did  not 
ring  for  the  discovery  of  Columbus  ;  much  less 
for  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  or  his  defeat  at 
Waterloo.     Not  for  any  event  or  human 
achievement  from  the  fii«t  steepled  in  Chris- 
tendom to  the  last  mounted  within  its  limits, 
had  they  shaken  the  air  with  their  united 
speech.    The  event  had  not  come  worthy  of 
their  general  acclamation.    They  were  wait- 
ing for  it; — almost  tuning  their  tongues  for 
celebrating  its  advent.    On  the  Sixteenth  of 
August,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Eight, 
the  voiceless  and  invisible  lightuing  flashed 
under  ocean  and  over  continent  a  thrilling 
message,  that  stirred  the  remotest  capitals  of 
Christendom,  as  if  an  angel  had  blown  his 
trumpet  in  their  ears.    Si!ent  it  came— the 
lightning — a  sinew  of  Omnipotence  tamed  to 
mild  and  gentle  errands— to  do  dove-like 
things  for  man  and  mighty  nations.  Silent, 
meekly,  and  gentle,  came  the  lightning.  A 
thousand  leagues  of  sea-slime  and  submarine 
mountain,  crag  and  cave,  had  not  broken  a 
beat  of  its  sightless  pinions.    It  came  with  the 
grandest  message  to  mankind  since  the  open- 
ing heavens  received  back  from  his  mission  on 
earth  the  ascending  Son  of  God.    Voiceless  it 


Few  were  the  listeners  that  heard  the  still,  came— the  quick,  cross,  lightning.  Separated 


small  voices  in  the  golden  sky,  of  angels  sing- 
ing their  song  of  glory  and  peace.  For  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  those  voices  have  been 
silent  to  the  outward  ear  of  man.  But  a  mil- 
lion silver-tongued  bells  have  been  stationed 
as  high  in  heaven  as  man  could  raise  theni,  to 
call  two  hundred  millions  to  the  memory  of 
that  risen  Saviour.  For  a  thousand  years  or 
more,  they  have  poured  forth  their  sonorous 
music  on  the  Sabbath  to  living  men  over  the 


from  the  earth-shaking  Thunder,  to  which  it 
was  wed  before  Adam  and  Eve,  it  came  as 
quietly  as  the  breath  of  a  sleeping  infant,  and 
— marvel  of  marvels — followed  to  the  letter 
its  human  teaching, and  wrote  with  its  appren- 
tice hand,  not  in  script  of  those  awful  fingers 
on  Belshazzar's  walls,  but  in  plain,  homely 
Saxon  it  wrote,  and  a  million  hearts  palpitated 
at  every  letter.    It  announced 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  TWO  WORLDS!!! 
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M  With  this  ring  I  thee  endow,"  said  the 
Old  World  to  the  New;  while  the  wedded 
pair  stood  side  to  side  so  close  that  one  could 
feel  the  heart-beats  of  the  other.  Then  the 
bells!  bells!  bells!  in  thousands  of  steeples 
and  towers,  on  hill,  in  valley,  in  city  and  vil- 
lage, over  river,  lake,  sea  and  ocean,  over  con- 
tinent and  island,  poured  forth  upon  the 
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and  when  that  day  comes  round,  the  chime 
and  cheer  of  a  million  bells  shall  give  their 
best  articulation  to  the  angels'  song  over  the 
plains  of  Judea  :  u  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest!  Peace  on  Earth,  Good-will  to 
Men  ! " 

the  bells  !  bells  !  bells  ! 
The  great  brazen  tongues  of  Moscow's 


golden  twilight  of  heaven  their  palpitating  Kremlin  shall  send  the  anthem  pealing  east- 
Hood  of  hozannas.  The  little,  white,  hill-side  j  ward  over  the  Volga,  and  little  low-roofed 
churches  of  the  land  seemed  to  glow  in  the  :  churches  all  the  way  through  Silwria's  waste 
light  of  the  message  like  angels'  faces  in  the  shall  take  up  the  universal  hymn  of  praise  and 


reflection  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Every  bell 
twittered  for  joy  like  birds  in  spring.  Its 
voice  came  down  into  the  sheen  of  bonfires 
with  a  tremulous  quaver  of  gladness,  and  min- 
gled with  the  rejoicing  utterances  of  human 
speech. 


THE  BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS ! 
They  shall  ring  in  the  years  to  come  in 
memory  of  The  Great  Event.  A  day  shall  be 
set  apart  yearly  the  world  over,  for  one  grand 
Hozanna  of  Humanity  for  this  Heaven-won 
triumph  of  human  science.  The  electric  nerve 
shall  yet  thread  all  the  belfries  of  Christendom, 


peace  and  pass  it  on  with  trebler  voice ;  on 
and  on,  over  Behring's  narrow  space  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  St.  Isaac's 
shall  speak  from  Petcrsburgh ;  shall  speak  to 
St.  Peters,  at  Home;  Notre  Dame  and  St 
Pauls  shall  make  reply  ;  and  all  the  ship-bells 
on  all  the  seas,  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
world,  shall  take  up  the  general  Alleluia ;  and 
on  and  on  the  swelling  flood  shall  flow,  cover- 
ing the  great  Americas,  between  their  oppo- 
site poles,  with  the  pulsating  wave  of  that  great 
Hallelujah  of  Earth's  nations  : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest!  Peace 
on  Earth,  Good-will  to  Men  ! " 


Literary  Copyrioiits. — The  present  laws 
respecting  the  duration  of  Copyright  in  the 
various  European  nations  are  as  follows  : — In 
our  own  country,  the  copyright  lasts  forty-two 
years  absolutely,  for  the  author's  life,  and  seven 
years  after  his  death.  In  Greece  ami  Sardinia 
it  lasts  only  fifteen  vears  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. In  the  fionian  States  it  extends  to 
twelve  years  after  the  author's  death.  In  Russia 
it  lusts"  for  twenty-rive  years  after  the  author's 
death,  and  for  ten  years  more  if  u  new  edition  has 
been  published  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  first 
term.  In  Belgium  and  Sweden  it  lasts  twenty 
years  uftcr  the  author's  death,  with  a  provision, 
in  Sweden,  that,  should  the  representative  of  the 
author  neglect  to  continue  the  publication,  the 
copyright  falls  to  the  State.  In  France  it  Lists 
for  the  benefit  of  children  or  widow  (that  is,  to 
the  widow  if  she  be,  what  is  called  in  France, 
en  cuinmuuautc  de  ftunt,  a  peculiar  arrangement 
in  French  marriage  settlements,  which  estab- 
lishes l>ct\veen  husband  and  wife  a  perfect  com- 
munitv  in  each  other's  property)  thirty  years 
after  the  author's  death,  but  to  other  representa- 
tives only  ten  years.  In  Spain  it  lasts  fifty 
years,  reckoning  from  the  author's  death.  In 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Wurtemberg, 
and  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 


it  lasts  thirty  years  from  the  author's  death,  to 
all  his  heirs  and  assigns  without  distinction ; 
and  in  Denmark,  till  so  recently  as  18:>8,  it 
lasted  an  indefinite  period,  provided  the  work 
was  kept  in  print ;  now,  however,  it  is  restricted 
to  a  period  of  thirty  years  after  the  author's 
death,  with  a  provisiou  that  republication  by 
others  is  permitted  when  five  years  have  elapsed 
in  which  a  work  has  been  out  of  print.  In  the 
United  States  copyright  lasts  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  an  extension  of  fourteen  years  is 
granted  to  the  author,  if  he  lives,  or  to  his 
widow,  children,  and  grandchildren.  With  re- 
gard to  lectures,  sermons,  &c.,  the  law  of  France 
appears  to  be  that  professors  and  preachers  havo 
the  sole  right  of  reproducing  their  lectures  and 
sermons  in  print ;  but  that  advocates  and  politi- 
cal speakers,  while  thev  alone  have  the  right  to 
publish  their  speeches  in  a  collective  or  separate 
form,  cannot  prevent  their  being  puhlUhed  in 
the  journals  of  the  time  as  news.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  will  prove  of  great  a>>istariee  to 
all  who  may  have  to  discuss  or  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  international  copyright.  The  general 
inference  to  bo  drawn  from  them  is,  that  all 
countries  appear,  by  their  various  restrictions  in 
time,  to  consider  that  there  is  no  indefeasible  or 
perpetual  right  of  property  in  the  produc.^ons  of 
the  brain. — PuUisliers  Circular. 
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THE  CABLE. 
Laid  by  the  "  Agamemnon"  anil  M  Niagara." 
'Tis  fit  the  grand  old  kingly  name 

Of  which  the  kinglie*t  |>oet  sings, 
Should  eastward  bear  Jove's  track  of  flame, 

And  link  it  to  tho  laud  of  kings. 

'Tin  well  "Niagara,"  whose  renown 
With  freedom  mingles  evermore, 

Should  westward  give  her  burden  down, 
And  chain  the  world  to  freedom's  shore. 

'Tis  done!  the  angry  sea  consents — 
The  nntions  stand  no  more  apart — 

With  clasped  hands  tho  continents 
Feci  throbbiugs  of  each  other's  heart. 

Speed,  speed  the  Cable  ;  let  it  run, 
A  loving  girdle  round  the  earth, 

Till  all  the  nations  'ncath  tho  sun 
Shall  be  us  hrothers  at  one  hearth  ; 

As  brothers  pledging  hand  in  hand, 
One  freedom  for  the  world  abroad, 

One  commerce  over  every  land, 

One  common  language  and  one  God  ! 

T.  Buchanan  Head. 


SHE  IS  NOT  LISTENING  NOW. 
I  HELD  a  parley  with  my  tears, 

My  tears  that  fell  likerain  ; 
I  cannot  sing  in  these  dull  years 

The  old  exulting  straiu. 
What  though  this  6ad  declining  life 

liiches  and  fame  endow, 
Too  late  the  peace,  too  long  the  strife — 

She  is  not  listening  now ! 

To  thee,  my  travel -wearied  soul 

Would  ever  fly  for  rest, 
And  all  its  dear-bought  stores  unroll, 

Thou  brightest  and  thou  best. 
Treasure  above  all  wealth  or  lore, 

As  I  shall  e'er  avow, 
Thou  hast  gone  hence  for  evermore, 

Thou  art  not  listening  now  ! 

True  that  for  thee  I  would  have  died, 

Or  lived  all  fears  above — 
And  rudest  shocks  of  life  defied, 

With  an  o'crmastering  love — 
In  vain  this  wild  and  frantic  grief, 

In  vain  each  fervent  vow  ; 
Slow  time,  wan  age,  bring  small  relief, 

She  is  not  listening  row ! 

Ah,  l>ound  on  earth  in  dearest  links 

With  the  soul's  brightest  chain, — • 
A  whisper  comes,  "  Thy  spirit  sinks, 

Yet  shall  it  cKmb  again 
To  richest  peace — to  union  sure," 

My  blest  one — answerest  thou  ? 
O  world,  thy  worst  I  may  endure, 

For  she  is  listening  now  ! 

—Poems  fry  Kdw.  Charles  Mogridgt. 


THE  PATTER  OF  LITTLE  FEET, 

Up  with  the  sun  at  morning, 

Away  to  tho  gardeu  he  hies, 
To  see  if  the  sleepy  blossoms 

Have  begun  to  open  their  eyes  ; 
Running  a  race  with  the  wind, 

With  a  step  as  light  ami  fleet, 
Under  my  window  I  hear 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 

Now  to  the  brook  he  wanders, 

In  swift  and  noiseless  flight, 
Splashing  the  sparkling  ripples 

Like  a  fairy  water-sprite. 
No  sand  under  fabled  river 

Has  gleams  like  his  golden  hair, 
No  pearly  sea-shell  is  fairer 

Than  fiis  slender  ankles  bare  ; 
Nor  the  rosiest  stem  or  coral 

That  blushes  in  ocean's  bed, 
Is  sweet  as  the  flush  that  follows 

Our  darling's  airy  tread. 

From  a  broad  window  my  neighbor 

Looks  down  on  our  little  cot, 
And  watches  the  "  poor  man's  blessing;  " 

I  cannot  envy  his  lot. 
He  has  pictures,  books  and  music, 

Bright  fountains  and  noble  trees, 
Flowers  that  blossom  in  roses, 

Birds  from  beyond  the  seas  ; 
But  never  does  childish  laughter 

His  homeward  footsteps  greet, 
His  statoly  halls  ne'er  echo 

To  tho  tread  of  innocent  feet. 

This  child  is  our  "  speaking  picture," 

A  birdling  that  chatters  aud  siugs, 
Sometimes  a  sleeping  cherub — 

(Our  other  one  has  wings). 
His  heart  is  a  charmed  casket, 

Full  of  all  that's  cunning  and  sweet, 
And  no  harp-strings  hold  such  music 

As  follows  his  twinkling  feet. 

When  the  glory  of  sunset  opens 

Tho  highway  by  angels  trod,  ' 
And  seems  to  unbar  the  city 

Whoso  Builder  and  Maker  is  God, 
Close  to  the  crystal  portal, 

I  gee  by  the  gates  of  pearl, 
The  eyes  of  our  other  angel — 

A  twin-born  little  girl. 

And  I  ask  to  be  taught  and  directed 

To  guide  his  footsteps  aright, 
So  that  I  be  accounted  worthy 

To  walk  in  sandals  of  light, 
And  hear  amid  songs  of  welcome 

From  messengers  trust  and  fleet, 
On  the  starry  floor  of  Heaven, 

The  patter  of  litttlo  feet. 
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HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  A  FIGHTING-MAN. 


From  Chambers's  Journal. 
HALF  AN  IlorR  WITH  A  FIGHTING-MAX. 

BoMK  two  months  ago,  I  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  Lime  Street  station  at  Liver- 
poo],  in  company  with  a  friend,  awaiting  the 
departure  of  the  evening  mail,  by  which  we 
were  returning  home.  Ar  it  wanted  hut  a 
few  minutes  to  the  time,  wc  selected  a  com- 
partment in  a  second  class  carriage ;  but  be- 
fore we  could  enter,  we  had  to  wait  some 
little  time  to  allow  of  the  egress  of  two  or 
throe  of  the  porter*,  who  were  deep  in  con- 
versation with  two  passengers  already  seated, 
while  sundry  other  porters  were  clustered 
round  the  carriage-door,  peeping  in  with 
looks  of  admiring  curiosity. 

Surely,  thought  I,  we  are  to  have  distin- 
guished fellow-passengers.  "Who  can  they 
be?  Are  they  the  Siamese  ambassadors? — 
who  were  then  daily  expected.  There  were 
to  have  been  two  of  them,  one  from  each  of 
the  kings.  No;  it  is  second  class;  it  cannot 
possibly  be  fhcy.  Could  it  be  Spurgeon  and 
one  of  his  deacons  "  doing  it  cheap  ?  "  No ; 
hardly  likely.  So  we  entered  the  carriage 
with  doubt  and  curiosity. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  carnage,  with  his 
back  to  the  engine,  sat  a  man,  whose  closely 
clipped  hair,  bullot  bend,  and  broken  nose, 
plainly  told  me  wlmt'Ai'j  profession  was. 
Facing  me,  on  the  opposite  side,  sat  his  com- 
panion, a  person  of  much  more  prepossessing 
appearance  nnd  manners.  A  glance  con- 
vinced me  that  they  were  both  prize-fighters. 

To  say  that  the  first-mentioned  individual's 
head  was  bullet-shaped,  is  very  much  to  ma- 
lign that  projectile;  for  surely  no  piece  of 
metal  shaped  as  that  head  was  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  got  down  a  gun-barrel ;  or 
even  supposing  it  to  be  once  down,  could  any 
known  means  ever  get  it  up  again.  No  ge- 
ometrical term  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
could  possibly  convey  any  idea  of  that  head. 
It  was  not  a  decahedron,  and  it  was  not  a 
duodecahedron  ;  and 
title  of  an  u  oblate 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  flattened  at  the 
pole. 

My  friend  glanced  at  me,  and  I  at  him. 
Thev  were  literallv,  and  figuratively,  "  112 


its  only  claim  to  the 
spheroid  "  would  arise 


•b ........  ~v ,  «e,.j 

customers  ; "  and  I  secretly  hoped  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  "  improve  the  shining 
hour"  by  practising  their  art  upon  us.  How- 
ever. I  soon  found  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm  on  tLis  bead,  for  the  "  spheroid  " 


was  very-  soon  in  a  slumbering,  passive  state; 
and  as  I  am  naturally  rather  partial  to  elicit- 
ing information  from  peculiar  characters,  such 
as  one  does  not  meet  with  in  the  dailv  walks 
of  life,  I  very  soon  got  into  conversation  with 
my  opposite  neighbor,  whom,  despite  his 
profession,  I  found  to  be  a  very  polite,  I  had 
almost  said  gentlemanlike  man.  He  spoke 
in  that  peculiar  tone  of  assumption  common 
to  most  Londoners,  and  I  soon  learned  that 

his  name  was  say,  Jones ;  that  he  was  a 

prize-fighter ;  that  he  had  fought,  seven  prize- 
battles,  and  had  never  yet  been  beaten  ;  that 
he  held  himself  liable  to  be  challenged  bv 
any  man  alive,  no  matter  who,  or  what  the 
amount  of  the  stakes ;  that  at  that  moment, 
he  was  acting  as  "  trainer,"  or  professional 
tutor,  to  his  companion  "  George,^  as  he 
called  him ;  that  they  were  just  returning 
from  "  George's  "  first  prize-fight,  which  had 
come  off  three  days  before  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Liverpool ;  that  his  adversary's  title 
to  the  honors  of  victory  was  open  to  dispute, 
there  being  reason  to  suspect  foul-play  and 
briberv,  and  that  it  had  therefore  been  de- 
cided  that  the  battle  should  be  fought  over 
again. 

All  this  information  led  on,  of  course,  to 
further  conversation ;  and  on  my  making 
some  remarks  as  to  "  George's  "  present  per- 
sonal appearance,  he  assured  me  that  he  was 
very  decent-looking  now,  compared  with  what 
he  had  been  two  days  previously  ;  for  then 
his  head  was  just  double  its  present  size,  and 
that  he  had  brought  it  down  to  its  "present 
dimensions  by  the  copious  external  applica- 
tion of  castor-oil,  and  that  in  a  few  days'  time 
he  would  look  quite  respectable. 

I  thought  to  myself  that  his  ideas  of  re- 
spectability must  certainly  differ  very  much 
from  my  own  ;  for,  as  I  glanced  at  the  phis- 
iogomy  in  question,  I  was  much  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  all  the  castor-oil  in  creation, 
let  it  be  ever  so  "  cold  drawn,"  could  possibly 
impress  the  stamp  of  respectability  upon  it. 
Cut  as  I  considered  that  tastes  differ,  and 
that  it  was  not  for  me  to  set  up  my  own  as  a 
standard,  I  did  not  dispute  his  statement,  but 
led  him  on  to  further  conversation. 

He  informed  me  that  in  earlv  life  he  had 


hev  I  been  a  carter  or  drayman  in  London,,  and 
that  he  had  never  but  once  come  into  collis- 
ion with  the  municipal  authorities,  and  that 
occurred  when  he  was  pursuing  the  compara- 
tively peaceful  calling  before  named.    It  ap- 
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pears  that  he  had  a  difficulty,  as  brother 
Jonathan  would  express  it,  with  a  turnpike- 
man,  relative  to  an  alleged  act  of  extortion 
on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

In  writing  the  biography  of  all  great  men, 
it  is  customary  to  relate  anecdotes  of  their 
early  life,  to  serve  as  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  their  future  developments  were  expected 
to  be.  So  in  the  case  in  question,  the  latent 
fire  of  that  genius  which  in  after  years  was 
to  shine  forth  so  brilliantly,  flashed  out  glori- 
ously on  this  occasion.  In  his  own  expres- 
sive language,  "  he  jumped  off  his  cart, 
squared  at  the  man,  and  gave  him  one  for 
his  knob." 

He  was  about  to  resume  his  seat,  with  the 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  resisted 
oppressi^,  and  done  his  duty  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  two 
myrmidons  of  the  law,  was  brought  up  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery,  for  which  he 
got  certain  days  in  durance  vile,  and  then 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  that  society  he  was 
afterwards  so  much  to  adorn — a  wiser  and  a 
sadder  man. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  turning- 
point  in  his  life :  disgusted  with  commercial 
pursuits,  for  which  he  felt  that  he  was  in  no 
way  adapted,  he  entered  into  his  present 
profession,  which  he  appeared  to  have  fol- 
lowed with  that  success  which  invariably  at- 
tends perseverance  and  assiduity. 

His  conversation  and  remarks  being  of  a 
somewhat  desultory  nature,  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  at  any  thing  like  a  con- 
secutive account  of  his  life ;  but  from  his 
various  remarks,  I  gathered  that  he  had 
worked  very  hard  at  hia  profession. 

His  first  introduction  to  his  companion, 
George,  struck  me  as  having  some  claims  to 
the  credit  of  originality,  to  say  the  very  least 
of  it.  He  said  that  George  was  brought  to 
his  house  by  a  mutual  friend,  with  a  request 
that  he  (Jones)  would  take  him  in  hand. 

I  rather  liked  his  looks,  so  I  up  with  my 
fist  and  hit  him  a  blow  on  his  nose ;  upon 
this,  George  began  to  «  show  fight '  in  good 
style ;  so,  seeing  him  to  be  1  gamey,'  I  under- 
took to  train  him,  and  make  the  best  I  could 
of  him." 

( >n  my  making  some  remarks  about  George, 
and  what  his  future  prospects  were,  he  re- 
plied that  he  could  hardly  make  up  nis  mind 
as  to  how  he  would  be  likely  to  turn  out. 
Tapping  his  own  forehead,  he  remarked  that 


«  George  was  rather  soft  there  "— "  that  he 
had  no  head,"  and  thnt  a  fighting-mnn  should 
have  a  "good  head,"  so  as  to  know  when  to 
take  a  "  liberty" — that  the  success  of  a  fight 
often  depended  as  much  upon  the  head  as  the 
fists;  and  that  though  George  was  the 
"  gameyist"  fellow  going,  he  was  fearful  that 
want  of  head,  and  fondness  for  drink,  would 
prevent  his  rising  to  the  dazzling  height  at- 
tained by  some  others  of  his  profession. 

For  himself,  he  furnished  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  tectotalism,  by  saying  that 
although  he  kept  a  public-house  in  London, 
he  never  drank  any  thing  when  going  through 
the  fatiguing  operation  of  training,  and  very 
little  upon  any  other  occasion,  except  now 
and  then  when  on  an  out  of  the  present 
kind;  and  he  insf'<ced  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
great  goodness  of  their  Liverpool  friends, 
that  he  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  partial 
inebriation  for  nearly  six  days  without  its 
costing  him  a  penny. 

This  was  their  first  vi*>it  to  Liverpool,  and 
he  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the 
kindness  they  had  received,  and  likewise  with 
the  general  urbanity  of  the  police  authorities 
in  that  town,  who  had  never  once  molested 
them  during  the  engagement. 

I  asked  him  whether  men  in  their  profes- 
sion ever  saved  money.  He  replied  that  it 
was  quite  impossible.  When  a  man  had 
been  fortunate,  he  was  made  a  good  deal  of 
by  his  companions,  who  kept  him  in  a  con- 
stant  whirl  of  drunken  excitement  until  his 
money  was  all  gone,  and  then  he  had  to  get 
up  another  fight  to  make  more  ;  while  if  he 
was  beaten,  the  whole  of  the  expenses  fell 
upon  him,  besides  the  lost  stakes,  aud  then  he 
got  into  debt  j  and  he  advised  me — parenthe- 
tically and  in  confidence — never  to  make  a 
match  for  so  low  a  sum  as  £2.3,  as  it  coula 
not  possibly  pay,  for  the  trade  expenses  alone 
amounted  to  over  £30 ;  the  principal  items  of 
which  he  enumerated,  one  of  them,  I  remem- 
ber, consisting  of  a  "  trainer  at  £3  a  week 
•end  his  keep,  for  seven  weeks  at  least." 
Only  fancy  letting  one's  self  out  to  be  punched 
and  hammered  at  by  a  prize-fighter  day  by 
day  for  seven  long  weeks !  For  the  trainer's 
office  consists  of  a  series  of  daily  encounters 
with  the  trainee,  so  that  he  may  be  in  good 
practice  when  he  comes  before  the  public 

He  intimated  to  me  that,  however  much  I 
might  be  fascinated  by  the  outward  show  and 
glitter  of  their  kind  of  life,  it  was  in  reality  a 
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Tery  hard  one,  at  least  until  a  man  had  ob- 1 
tained  a  position  ;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
excitement  of  popular  applause,  and  having  a 
public  reputation  to  keep  unsullied,  could  pos- 
sibly carry  them  through  it. 

I  have  often  remarked,  in  all  public  pro- 
fessions, the  great  amount  of  brotherly  feel- 
ing that  pervades  the  whole  body.  See  with 
what  generosity  and  willingness  authors, 
actors,  and  musicians  come  forward  to  the 
aid  of  a  needy  brother — by  benefits  at  thea- 
tres, by  public  readings,  by  conceits,  and 
similar  means.  And  the  same  feeling  ex- 
tends, strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  to  the 
profession  in  question,  as  the  following  in- 
stance will  shew ;  and  in  spite  of  the  horrid 
and  revolting  circumstances  attending  the 
affair,  it  yet  shines  like  a  streak  of  sunlight 
through  the  awful  moral  darkness — a  proof 
to  my  mind  that,  let  a  man  debase  and 
brutalize  himself  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
he  cannot  entirely  eradicate  his  manhood ; 
that  now  and  then  it  will  flash  up  and  re- 
claim its  lost  throne,  let  the  reign  be  ever  so 
short. 

My  companion  casually  inquired  whether  I 
was  acquainted  with  Ede.  1  replied  that  I 
had  not  that  pleasure,  and,  moreover,  that  I  \ 
was  never  at  a  prize-fight  in  my  life.  At 
first,  he  seemed  not  disposed  to  believe  me ; 
but  on  my  assuring  him  that  such  was  really 
the  case,  he  looked  at  me  more  in  pity  than 
in  anger,  but  still  seemed  hardly  able  to  con- 
ceive how  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury any  one  could  possibly  have  gone  so  far 
on  life's  journey  as  I  had  without  having  at 
least  heard  of  the  hero  in  question.  He 
therefore  endeavored  to  recall  him  to  my 
mind  by  enumerating  some  of  his  more  cele- 
brated acts  of  personal  prowess.  "  You 
"surely  must  remember  Ede,  he  who  killed 
•  Jack  '  Somebody  in  his  last  fight." 

44  Killed  his  man ! "  I  replied  with  horror. 

M  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  was  a  bad  job,  poor 
fellow/'  and  then  he  told  me  all  about  how 
the  man  received  a  hit  on  the  jaw  after  font, 
hours'  fighting ;  how  he  was  carried  otf  the 
field ;  how  he  never  Bpoke  a  word  after  the 
fatal  blow;  and  how  by  six  next  morning  he 
was  dead. 

44  But  how  about  his  poor  wife  and  chil- 
dren?" said  I. 

44  Ah,  poor  woman  !  "  he  replied,  "  it  was  a 
bad  job ;  but  we  all  did  the  best  we  could  for 
her.    We  got  her  up  a  benefit,  aud  managed  j 


I  to  raise  about  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
put  her  into  a  good  public-house  ;  and  we  a!! 
do  our  best  to  make  it  pay.  Hut  what,"  he 
added,  "  is  all  that,  compared  with  the  loss  of 
such  a  husband  as  Rhe  had  ?  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  lose  my  wife  for  three  millions  of 
pounds.  She  is  every  thing  to  me ;  and  I 
have  my  old  mother  to  keep,  and  1  have 
brought  up  my  two  little  brothers  without  its 
costing  any  body  else  a  penny ;  "  and  then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  like 
civility  and  kindness — it  cost  but  little,  and  he 
had  always  found  that  they  made  him  friends 
wherever  he  went. 

Bravo!  thought  I;  there  is  a  green  spot 
yet  left  even  in  this  rough  debased  heart — 
one  little  thread  yet  remaining  to  connect  it 
with  human  nature.  Imagine  for  £  moment 
that  son  tending  his  aged  mother,  a  mother 
to  whom,  perhaps,  he  owed  no  debt  for  early 
lessons  of  love  and  kindness;  of  whom,  in 
the  recollections  of  his  early  days,  he  can 
recall  few  pleasing  memories,  few  early  ad- 
monitions from  her  lips,  which  might  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead  through  life  as  his 
counsellor  and  guide. 

Even  the  poor  brutalized  George,  who  all 
this  time  had  been  dozing  away  in  a  state  of 
battered  stupidity — even  he  had  some  one 
who  loved  him,  and  whom  he  loved  in  return. 

Of  Nero  it  was  said,  that  over  his  tomb 
some  loving  hand  was  seen  each  day  to  drop 
a  flower ;  so  poor  George  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  away  from  a  girl  in  London  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  felt  lonely  without  him,  al- 
though he  had  to  return  to  Liverpool  in  a 
few  days  to  have  another  mauling,  for  his 
friends  were  going  to  get  him  up  another 
fight  for  his  own  peculiar  benefit,  to  reimburse 
him  for  sundry  losses  sustained  during  his 
last  engagement 

And  so  I  drew  near  home ;  and  on  leaving 
the  train,  my  companion  shook  me  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  when 
I  next  came  to  London  I  would  give  him  a 
call. 

So  he  went  on  his  way,  and  I  on  mine  ;  and 
as  I  walked,  I  thought;  and  the  more  I 
thought,  the  more  I  became  confused.  Wrong 
seemed  to  be  getting  right,  and  right  seemed 
to  have  no  merit  attachable  to  it.  My  con- 
science told  me  that  I  ought  to  hold  that  man 
and  his  profession  in  utter  and  supreme  ab- 
horrence; but  when  I  thought  of  the  little 
|  streaks  of  sunlight  which  ever  aud  anon 
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broke  through  that  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  I 
was  fain,  though  still  condemning  all  fighting 
on  general  grounds,  to  subdue  certain  angry 
feelings,  and  to  take  shelter  under  the  Mas- 
ter's lesson,  "  that  if  I  was  without  sin,  I 
might  then  cast  the  stone."  And  I  asked 
myself  a  question  which  I  could  not  answer — 
why  am  not  /  the  fighter,  and  he  in  my  place, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  his  pharisaical  cloak 
of  spiritual  pride,  and  thanking  Heaven  that 
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he  is  not  such  as  I  ?  Who  can  answer  me 
that  ?  No,  I  do  not  feel  quite  comfortable  in 
sitting  in  judgment  on  this  unfortunate  per- 
son, as  I  must  consider  him  to  be,  without 
first  ascertaining  whether  the  five  talents 
committed  to  mv  care,  with  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge  as  to  their  uses,  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce other  five  alsoP  If  it  has  turned  out 
that  I  have  learned  a  lesson  in  charity,  my 
half-hour's  ride  was  not  in  vain. 


The  Teach  nro  of  Physical  Science.— If 
the  term  education  may  be  understood  in  so 
large  a  sense  as  to  include  all  that  belongs  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  either  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  others  or  by  in- 
crease of  it  through  its  own  exertions,  we  learn 
by  these  results  what  is  the  kind  of  education 
science  offers  to  man.  It  teaches  us  to  be  neglect- 
ful of  nothing ;  not  to  despise  the  small  begin- 
nings, for  they  precede  of  necessity  all  great 
things  in  the  knowledge  of  science,  either  pure 
or  applied.  It  teaches  a  continual  comparison 
of  the  small  and  great,  and  that  under  differences 
almost  approaching  tho  infinite  :  for  the  small 
as  often  contains  the  great  in  principle  as  the 
great  does  the  small ;  and  thus  the  mind  be- 
comes comprehensive.  It  teaches  to  deduce 
principles  carefully,  to  hold  them  firmly,  or  to) 
suspend  the  judgment : — to  discover  and  obey 
law,  and  t>y  it  to  he  bold  in  applying  to  tho 
greatest  what  we  know  of  the  smallest.  It 
teaches  us  first  by  tutors  and  books  to  learn  that 
which  is  already  known  to  others,  and  then  by 
the  light  and  methods  which  belong  to  science 
to  learn  for  ourselves  and  for  others  ;--so  mak- 
ing a  fruitful  return  to  man  in  tho  future  for 
that  which  we  have  ohtained  from  tho  men  of 
the  past.  Bacon,  in  his  instruction,  tells  ns  that 
the  scientific  student  ought  not  to  be  as  tho  ant 
who  gathers  merely,  nor  as  the  spider  who  spins 
from  her  own  bowels,  but  rather  as  tho  bee  who 
both  gathers  and  produces. — Professor  Faraday 
on  the  Electric  Telegraph,  in  relation  to  Science  a* 
a  Branch  of  Education. 


Mr.  W.  M.  TnACKERAT  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates  arc  or  were  both  members  of  tho  Garrick 
Club  in  London.  Mr.  Yates,  having  thus 
learned  to  know  Mr.  Thackeray,  wrote  in  The 
Town  Talk,  a  weekly  paper  of  London,  an 
article  on  that  gentleman,  which  contained  the 
following  description  of  him  : 

"Mr.  Thackeray  is  46  years  old,  though, 
from  the  silvery  whiteness  of" his  hair,  he  appears 
somewhat  older.    He  is  very  tall,  standing  up- 
ward of*  six  feet  two  inches,  and,  as  he  walks  j 
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erect,  his  height  makes  him  conspicuous  in  every 
assembly.  His  face  is  bloodless,  and  not  par- 
ticularly expressive,  but  remarkable  for  the  frac- 
ture of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  youth.  He  wears  a  small  grey 
whisker,  but  otherwise  is  clean  shaven.  No  one 
meeting  him  could  fail  to  recognise  in  him  a 
gentleman  ;  his  bearing  is  cold  and  uninviting, 
his  style  of  conversation  either  openly  cynical, 
or  affectedly  good-natured  and  benevolent ;  his 
bonhomie  is  forced,  his  wit  biting,  his  pride  easily 
touched— but  his  appearance  is  invariably  that 
of  the  cool,  suave,  well-bred  gentleman,  who, 
whatever  may  be  rankling  within,  suffers  no  sur- 
face display  of  his  emotion." 

Mr.  Thackeray,  learning  who  was  the  author 
of  this  piece  of  portraiture,  wrote  Mr.  Yates  a 
sharp  letter,  demanding  an  apology.  Mr.  Yates 
said  he  was  sorry,  but  couldn't  apologize  under 
such  a  letter.  Mr.  Thackeray  appealed  to*tho. 
Governing  Committee  of  tho  Club,  among 
whom  Mr.  Dickens  condemned  the  courso  of 
Mr.  Thockesay;  finally,  however,  after  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  the  committe  voted  to  request 
Mr.  Yates  to  resign.  Whether  ho  has  done  this 
we  are  not  informed. 


Unwilling  Ferrymen. — At  the  seaside 
villago  of  St.  Gildas,  the  fishermen,'  who  lead 
evil  lives,  are  often  disturbed  at  midnight  by 
three  knocks  at  the  door  from  an  invisible  band. 
They  immediately  get  up,  and  impelled  by  some 
supernatural  power,  whose  behests  they  cannot 
resist,  and  dare  not  question,  go  down  to  the 
beach,  where  they  find  long  black  boats,  appar- 
ently empty,  yet  sunk  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to 
be  nearly  level  with  it.  The  moment  tbey  enter 
a  large  white  sail  streams  out  from  tho  top  of  tho 
mast,  and  the  barque  is  carried  out  to  sea  with 
irresistible  rapidity,  never  to  he  seen  by  mortal 
eye  again.  The  belief  is  that  these  i>oat8  are 
freighted  with  the  condemned  souls,  and  that  tho 
fishermen  are  doomed  to  pilot  them  over  the 
wasto  of  waters  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
This  legend,  like  many  others,  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  is  related  by  Frocopius.—  Wayside 
Pictures. 
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From  Tbe  Saturday  Review. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE.* 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  dis- 
appoint a  good  many  people.  There  is  an 
apologetic  tone  about  the  prefaoe  which  is 
suggestive  of  improprieties  to  come.  There 
are  hints  that  the  work  is  unfit  for  publica- 
tion, that  it  is  "  a  wanton  exposure  of  private 
affairs  of  some  delicacy  and  importance,"  and 
that  it  exhibits  "  a  gross  disregard  of  the 
usages  of  good  society."  It  is  simply  from  a 
feeling  of  duty,  and  not  from  any  hostility  to 
Mr.  Wikoff,  or  any  deRire  to  injure  the  circu- 
lation of  his  book,  that  we  declare  it  to  be,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  quite  correct,  and  guiltless 
of  any  gross  offence  against  public  morals  or 
decency.  No  doubt  his  intentions  were  the 
best ;  but  any  impropriety  which  he  has  con- 
trived to  introduce  is  of  so  very  innocuous  a 
description  that  his  delicacy  on  the  subject  is 
almost  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  fair  com- 
patriot who  made  pantaloons  for  piano-legs. 
It  may  be  ungracious  thus  at  the  very  outset 
to  deny  the  existence  of  that  clement  which 
the  author  obviously  considers  to  be  one  of 
his  principal  charms,  and  to  proclaim  his  fail- 
ure in  a  matter  upon  which  he  evidently 
piques  himself ;  but  such  considerations  can- 
not be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  stern  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Reviewer.  The  truth,  how- 
ever painful,  must  be  told  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Wikoff's  disclosures  are 
perfectly  fit  to  be  read  by  anybody,  and  that 
those  persons  who  have  purchased  the  volume 
in  the  hope  of  regaling  on  choice  tit-bits  of 
scandal  have  made  an  unproductive  invest- 
ment. We  presume  that  the  somewhat  fa- 
miliar sketch  he  has  given  of  his  visit  to  Lord 
Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  and  the  insertion 
of  several  letters,  semi-official  and  otherwise, 
from  the  noble  Viscount  and  Mr.  Under- 
Secretary  Addington,  are  the  basis  upon 
which  the  wanton  imagination  of  Mr.  Wikoff 
founds  this  charge  against  himself  of  indeli- 
cacy. But  unfortunately  our  moral  sense  has 
become  of  lute  rather  blunted  with  regard  to 
this  class  of  misdemeanor.  Those  imperti- 
nences which  by  a  delicate  euphemism  we  call 
"personal  sketches,"  because  they  just  fall 
short  of  being  jwrsonal  insults,  and  which 
form  the  specialite  of  certain  writers  among 
us,  are  now  far  too  common  to  justify  us  in 
taking  a  severe  view  of  Mr.  Wikoff's  very 

*  A  New  Yorker  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  hi* 
Advtnturet  in  Paris.  By  Henry  Wikoff.  London : 
Trubner  aud  Co.   1868.  . 


trifling  delinquency  in  this  respecL  He  may 
flatter  himself  that  his  conduct  has  been  dis- 
reputable; but  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
for  us,  on  that  account,  to  give  him  the  credit 
of  being  an  eminent  offender,  as  for  a  judge 
to  transport  an  area-sneak  because  he  chose 
to  call  himself  a  burglar.  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  that  the  alleged  indecency  may  after 
all  exist— we  say  so  merely  to  give  the  author 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt — but,  iTit  does,  either 
we  are  very  dull,  or  his  double  entendre  is 
very  subtle. 

From  the  fact  that  the  present  is*  Mr. 
Wikoff's  second  appearance  within  a  very 
short  period  in  the  character  of  an  injured  in- 
dividual, wc  incline  to  a  belief  that  he  has 
adopted  that  character  professionally.  If  our 
assumption  be  correct,  he  may  some  day  claim 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
sympathy-seekers  j  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  style  has  many  advantages  over  that 
which  has  hitherto  obtained,  and  would  be  be- 
yond a  doubt  proportionately  successful.  He 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  man- 
with-a-grievance,  that  Mr.  Albert  Smith  does 
to  the  popular  scientific  lecturer.  Instead  of 
commencing  with  "  Christian  friends,  it  has 
been  the  will  of  Providence,"  and  proceeding 
to  state  his  woes  in  a  dolorous  whine,  he  leads 
off  with — "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  really  one 
of  the  most  absurd  things  in  the  world  has 
just  occurred,"  and  tells  his  piteous  tale  in  a 
jocular  touch-and-go  fashion.  He  made  his 
debut  about  three  years  ago,  as  some  of  our 
readers  perhaps  may  recollect,  in  a  book 
called  My  Courtship,  and  its  Consequences — 
which  he  now  describes  as  an  energetic  effort 
at  self-vindication  successful  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  In  that  work,  as  in 
the  present,  he  begins  by  an  alluring  apology 
for  having  been  compelled  to  make  use  of  pri- 
vate correspondence,  and  a  flourish  of  regrets 
at  being  forced  to  write  about  himself;  and  in 
each  case  the  prelude  is  to  the  contents  much 
what  the  pictorial  mermaid  outside  a  caravan 
is  to  the  stuffed  and  manufactured  article  in- 
side. As  well  as  we  remember,  the  story  of 
the  44  courtship "  amounted  to  this  : — Mr. 
Wikoff,  being  simultaneously  attached  to  the 
American  Legation  and  to  Miss  Jane  C. 
Gamble,  contrived  between  diplomacy  and  de- 
votion, to  pass  his  time  very  pleasantly  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  until  at  length, 
the  former  attachment  having  come  to  an  end, 
the  unopposed  force  of  the  latter  drew  him  in 
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an  evil  hour  to  Genoa,  where  the  object  of  his 
affections  charged  him  with  attempting  to  ab- 
duct her,  and  he  was  locked  up  at  the  instance 
of  H.B.M.  Consul  Brown.  Miss  Gamble  sub- 
sequently relents,  and  endeavors  to  withdraw 
the  charge,  but  justice  is  blind,  Brown  is  deaf, 
and  Mr.  Wikoff  gets  lift  era  months  in  a  Sar- 
dinian gaol.  This  is  the  substance  of  misfor- 
tune No.  1.  Of  course  it  gives  Mr.  Wikoff 
deep  pain  to  have  to  allude  to  it,  but  what  can 
he  do  ?  He  has  been  refused  redress,  and 
then  he  has  such  a  happy  gift  for  misfortune- 
telling.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  called 
No.  2,  for  the  grievance  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  volume  is  prior  in  point  of 
date.  The  Odyssey  of  foreign  adventure  is 
made  to  precede  the  Iliad  of  home  struggles ; 
and  after  reading  of  Paradise  Regained  in  the 
form  of  Miss  Gamble  at  Genoa,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the 
author's  previous  expulsion  from  the  bowers 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  This  irregu- 
larity does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  without 
design.  The  former  work  served  not  only  as 
a  vindication  and  an  appeal,  but  also  as  a 
sample  of  Mr.  Wikoffa  quality,  and  a  hint 
that,  as  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
Genoese  Consulate,  even  so  would  he  do  to 
Lord  Palmerstoh  and  the  Foreign  Office  un- 
less they  came  to  terras  with  him.  His  com- 
plaint is  in  this  wise.  Being  in  Paris  in  1849 
and  1850  he  contributed  articles  to  the  press 
on  the  American,  English,  and  French  consti- 
tutions which  seem  to  have  made  some  noise 
at  the  time,  besides  attracting  the  attention  of 
his  friend  the  Hon.  R.  Edwardes,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  British  Embassy.  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Wikoff  was  going  to  London,  this  gentle- 
man, in  the  moRt  innocent  way  in  the  world, 
gives  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  Mr.  Wikoff  with  equal  in- 
nocence presents  at  Carlton  Gardens.  The 
result  is  an  invitation  to  drop  in  at  Broadlands 
in  a  friendly  way.  The  same  artlessness  is 
perceptible  in  every  thing  connected  with  his 
reception.  Lord  Palmerston  is  "vivacious 
and  playful1*  "  Lady  P  ,  with  a  charm- 
ing mixture  of  affability  and  hauteur,"  takes 
the  stranger  in  to  dinner,  and  the  simple  Mr. 
Wikoff  guesses  that  he  is  in  a  pretty  consider- : 
able  snug  location,  but  cannot  guess  why  or 
wherefore.  The  mystery  is  cleared  up  in  the 
morning : — 

"  His  Lordship  walked  with  me  from  the 
breakfast-room  into  the  library,  when  he  re- 


marked, 4  In  our  conversation  yesterday  your 
views  seemed  to  coincide  singularly  with  mine, 
as  regards  France  and  the  United  Slates  ; 
and  it  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  what  do 
you  say  to  aiding  me  to  keep  the  peace,  for  I 
hear  you  are  a  good  deal  connected  with  the 
Press  in  both  countries  ?  ' " 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  judicious 
guilelessness  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Foreign 
Secretary  was  met  by  his  guest  in  a  corres- 
ponding spirit,  and  Mr.  Wikoff  shortly  after- 
wards received  an  appointment  as  peacemaker 
at  a  salary  of  £500  a  year.  To  us  of  the 
outer  world,  who  have  been  taught  to  regard 
diplomacy  from  the  Talleyrand  and  Metter- 
nich  point  of  view — to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
of  crooked  ways  and  cunning  tricks,  of  nods 
and  winks  and  wanton  wiles — it  is  inexpressi- 
bly refreshing  to  light  upon  a  little  diplomatic 
idyl  of  this  sort.  Here  we  have  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  confidential  pact — affecting,  perhaps, 
the  welfare  of  nations — concluded,  not  by  two 
mysterious  figures  in  slouched  hats  and  cloaka 
over  a  tureen  of  human  blood,  or  on  a  blasted 
heath  at  midnight,  as  the  popular  fancy  would 
have  it,  but  by  an  artless  nobleman  (who,  by 
the  way,  is  believed  in  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  have  cloven  hoofs  inside  his  boots) 
and  bis  guest,  a  simple-minded  American  gen- 
tleman— the  scene  being  a  pleasant  English 
country-house,  and  the  presence  of  lovely  wo- 
man throwing  an  additional  purity  over  the 
whole  business. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Wikoff.  He  rode  forth 
clothed  with  chastity  like  Lady  Godiva,  and 
straightway  commenced  operations  on  the 
Paris  press,  which  was  at  that  time  endanger- 
ing the  peace  by  its  attacks  on  England  and 
Lord  Palmerston.  His  uniform  success  was 
as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  that  of  Mr.  Rarey. 
By  force  of  argument  he  tied  up  that  literary 
Cruuer,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  so  effectually 
as  to  check  his  vice  of  lashing  out  at  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  took  the  blinkers  off  M. 
Lamarche  of  the  Siicle,  and  showed  him  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  republicanism  and  constitu- 
tionalism were  the  same  thing,  and  that  there- 
fore a  republican  was  wrong  in  abusing  Eng- 
land. These  triumphs  do  not  perhaps  give  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  fixity  of  editorial  opin- 
ions in  France,  but  at  least  they  show  where 
Mr.  Wikoff's  Btrength  lies.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  employ  his  "sawder"  on  the  Ameri- 
can press,  but  here  he  received  a  check  from 
head  quarters — first,  in  the  form  of  a  hint  to 
resign,  and  afterwards,  in  the  unquestionable 
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shape  of  an  intimation  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  required.  For  this  Mr.  Wikoff 
considers  he  has  had  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  true,  seems  to 
have  shown  great  willingness  to  meet  his 
wishes,  as  far  as  making  appointments  with 
him  would  do  so ;  but  somehow  the  noble  vis- 
count always  remembered  to  forget  to  keep 
them.  But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  was,  that 
when  involved  subsequently  in  the  Genoa 
scrape  already  mentioned  he  was  deserted  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  at  least  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  his  hour  of  need  ;  and  to  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  a  British  official,  the  unfeel- 
ing answer  was  returned  through  Mr.  Brown, 
the  consul,  "  Don't  know  him." 

These  are  the  main  facts  of  the  story. 
They  require  no  comment;  and  even  if  they 
did  we  should  be  loth  to  impair  the  effect  of 
the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  Mr. 
Wikoff  by  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  their 
credibility.  It  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it 
stands :  and  with  respect  to  the  noble  accused, 
we  may  sav,  to  parody  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
ballads— 

If  guiltless,  how  he  has  been  slandered, 
If  guilty,  vengeance  will  not  fail ; 

For  Mr.  Wikoff 's  "riled"  and  "dandered," 
And  means  to  write  another  talc. 

At  least  so  he  threatens  in  his  preface,  where 
he  thus  declares  his  policy,  present  and  future 
— "  For  my  own  sake,  then,  as  well  as  consid- 
eration for  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  Eng- 
land, I  present  this  vindication  to  the  public ; 
and  that  my  whole  case  may  be  known  and 
fully  pronounced  upon,  I  shall  follow  it  up 
with  the  publication  of  the  fantastic  story 
which  reveals  the  secret  of  my  imprisonment 
in  Genoa. 
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It  may  seem  heartless  in  such  a  case  to  say 
je  ne  vois  pas  la  nicessiU,  but  we  must  con- 
fehs  we  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Wikoff  should 
take  the  trouble  of  revealing  any  more  secrets. 
If  Lord  Palmerston  chooses  to  engage  a  con- 
fidential man  who  has  no  objection  to  travel, 
and  then  dismisses  him  without  the  usual 
character  and  month's  warning,  that  is  their 
affair.  The  case  cannot  be  considered  as  one 
falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public, 
which,  we  suspect,  has  very  little  sympathy 
with  confidential  men  as  a  class.  There  is 
only  one  point  on  which  the  public  is  likely 
to  feel  the  least  curiosity,  and  that  is,  what 
Mr.  Wikoff  may  be  about  now.  When 
ubiquitous  gentleman  with  an  aptitude  for 
misfortune,  an  unscrupulous  pen,  and  an  abid- 
ing appetite  for  vindication,  is  at  large  among 
us — a  sort  of  unattached  Corsican  brother 
carrying  out  a  random  vendetta— we  may  well 
feel  uneasy.  And  then  what  a  dangerous 
precedent  he  establishes!  How  does  Lord 
Shaftesbury  know  that  his  grave  confidential 
man,  to  whom  he  observed  last  Sunday,  If 
anybody  calls — not  at  home,"  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  preparing  a  wanton  exposure 
of  that  and  other  private  affairs  of  delicacy 
and  importance?  What  guarantee  has  Mr 
Disraeli  that  his  "gentleman"  will  not  ex- 
hibit a  disregard  of  the  usages  of  good  society, 
by  informing  the  public  how  he  detected  his 
master  in  the  act  of  rehearsing  the  Slough 
speech  before  a  cheval  glass  ?  On  *  smaller 
scale,  it  is  true,  we  are  all  of  us  obnoxious  to 
the  same  danger ;  but  it  is  the  public  charac- 
ter that  makes  the  fairest  game  for  the  confi- 
dential man,  and  if  these  revelations  point  this 
moral  clearly,  Mr.  Wikoff  cannot  be  said  to 
have  written  in  vain. 


Woman's  Love. — Flow  many  bright  eyes 
grow  dim — how  many  soft  cheek's  grow  pale — 
how  many  lovely  forms  fade  away  into  the 
tomb,  and  none  con  tell  the  cause  that  blighted 
their  loveliness  f  As  the  dove  will  clasp  its 
wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal  the 
arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  it  is  the 
nature  of  woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the 


pangs  of  wounded  affection.  The  love  of  a 
delicate  female  is  always  shy  and  silent.  Even 
when  fortunate  she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  her- 
self ;  but  when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the 
recesses  of  her  bosom,  and  there  lets  it  cower 
and  brood  among  the  ruins  of  her  poaec. — 
Washington  Irving, 
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From  The  North  British  Review. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand — Sa  vie,  ses  e'crits,son 
influence  sur  son  temps.  My  M.  Villemain. 
2  vols.    Paris,  Michael  Levy. 

No  man  has  exercised  over  modem  French 
literature  so  great  an  influence  as  Chateau- 
briand. After  the  catastrophe  of  '89-'93,  by 
which  every  tradition  was  destroyed,  every 
edifice  overthrown,  every  connecting  link 
snapped,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  in 
morals,  society,  or  literature,— after  this 
period  of  confusion  and  barbarism,  nothing 
remained  to  France  but  the  love  of  movement, 
noise,  and  conquest,  and  a  thoroughly  per- 
verted taste  in  the  arts.  Never,  probably, 
was  the  taste  of  a  nation  so  completely— in 
some  respects,  so  irretrievably — vitiated ;  for 
there  are  points  on  which  to  this  day  no  im- 
provement is  observable.  From  the  hour 
when  to  the  love  of  the  impure  and  the  dis- 
torted, was  added  the  love  of  the  glaring  and 
the  gaudy, — when  the  clatter  and  show  of 
the  Empire  succeeded  to  the  would-be  Roman 
and  Greek  Republicanism  of  the  Revolution- 
ary days  (both  equally  false),  from  that  hour 
the  appreciative  powers  of  the  public  mind  in 
France  were  diverted  from  their  natural  bent, 
the  genius  of  the  people  and  of  the  language 
was  changed,  and  changed  violently ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that,  since  that  time,  the  works 
that,  in  literature,  for  instance,  have  been 
most  famous,  and  have  had  the  best  right  to 
be  so,  have  not  been  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  French  character,  or 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  tongue,  the  per- 
fect development  whereof  is  visibly  marked  in 
the  illustrious  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

From  1789  to  1816  the  "literature  of 
France "  would  be  a  word  almost  devoid  of 
sense,  were  it  not  for  Chateaubriand.  He 
alone  prevents  the  chain  from  breaking 
asunder,  which  connects  the  literary  epoch  of 
Rosseau,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  the  men  of 
the  18th  century,  with  the  epoch  made  glori- 
ous from  1814  until  now,  by  so  many  writers 
and  thinkers  of  great  power  and  elevation. 
We  would,  however,  merely  register  here  the 
undeniable  extent  of  Chateaubriand's  influ- 
ence, not  its  quality.  We  are  disposed  to 
esteem  the  quality  of  that  influence  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  one.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  all  that  was  so  eminently  deteri- 
orating in  the  power  exercised  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  over  the  youth  of  his  time, — all  that 
was  so  essentially  weakening  and  corrupt,  so 


conducive  to  selfishness,  vanity,  and  above  all 
to  self-glorification, — as  revived  and  brought 
into  fresh  activity  by  Chateaubriand.  Kent 
the  very  worst,  and  therefore  the  most  indis- 
putably influential  of  all  Chateaubriand's  pro- 
ductions, has  far  more  affinity  with  the  genius 
of  Jean  Jacques  than  with  any  thing  else  in 
the  whole  world  of  literature, — far  more  even 
than  with  Werther,  to  which  it  has  often  been 
erroneously  likened;  while  Valentine,  Jacques, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Madame  Sand's  im- 
moral creations,  derive  more  directly  their 
origin  from  Rene  than  from  any  other  source 
that  can  be  assigned  to  them.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a  writer  of  fiction  in  France 
who  does  not  owe  a  large  portion  of  his  talent 
and  of  his  individuality  to  Chateaubriand.  It 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  number  of  the  dreamers  in 
prose  and  poetry  of  contemporary  France,  if 
you  abstract  for  a  moment,  in  your  imagina- 
tion, the  fact  of  the  pre-existence  of  Heni. 
Of  this  most  immoral,  but  finely-written  work, 
there  is  a  trace  in  almost  every  writer  of  the 
class  we  have  named.  Hugo  escaped  it,  per- 
haps, rather  more  than  the  others ;  but  La- 
martine  owes  a  large  portion  of  what  he  is, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  Chateaubriand ; 
Madame  Sand  owes  to  him  fully  as  much  as 
she  does  to  Rousseau,  and  even  among  the 
more  serious  students  of  history  and  of  sci- 
ence during  the  Restoration,  you  recognise 
the  .involuntary  submission  to  an  influence 
that  is  not,  we  again  repeat,  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  language  or  of  the  race. 

Chateaubriand  is  an  individuality  worth 
studying  in  other  respects  than  in  merely 
literary  ones.  He  is,  from  a  curious  concourse 
of  circumstances,  in  perpetual  antagonism  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and,  perhaps  for  the 
very  reason  that  there  was  at  bottom  a  strong 
attraction  of  each  towards  the  other,  when  the 
repulsion  established  itself,  it  was  an  invinci- 
bly violent  one.  When  these  two,  who  had 
at  first  seemed  destined  to  act  together,  were 
definitively  and  irrevocably  severed,  they 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  some  law 
common  to  both,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they 
both  hated  each  other  in  the  same  way. 
"  Does  Chateaubriand  fancy  I  don't  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  his  allusions  ?  "  exclaims 
the  Emperor,  after  the  publication  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Mercure,  of  which  paper  the  author 
of  Bene"  was  the  editor, — **  does  he  think  I  do 
j  not  know  what  he  would  be  at  ?    He  seems 
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to  take  me  for  a  fool ;  but  /  will  have  him 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  steps  leading  to  my  pal- 
ace !  "•  And  a  short  while  after,  when  to 
gave  the  life  of  his  cousin  (Armantl  de  Cfia- 
teaubriand),  the  hero  of  M.  Villemain's  book 
addresses  a  petition  to  the  Dictator,  he  does 
so,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  such  terms,  that 
Napoleon,  receiving  the  letter  from  the  hands 
of  Josephine,  crushes  it  in  his  hand  after  pe- 
rusing it,  and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  This 
alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  between 
Bonaparte  and  Chateaubriand,  which  begins 
in  1800  and  endures  till  the  return  from  Elba, 
is  a  feature  in  the  life  of  both  not  to  be  left 
unstudied.  "  After  all,  Sire,  do  not  forget," 
exclaimed  courageously  M.  de  Fontanes  to  the 
Emperor,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most 
violent  outbreaks  of  rage — H  do  not  forget 
that  his  name  renders  your  reign  illustrious, 
and  will,  by  posterity,  be  always  mentioned 
immediately  after  your  own.  lie  cannot 
overthrow  your  sovereignty ;  he  has  but  his 
genius  ;  but  by  right  of  his  genius  he  is  im- 
mortal in  your  age !  "f  We  will  not  at  this 
moment  pause  to  explain  why  we  think  that 
M.  de  Fontanes  considerably  overruted  the 
merits  of  Chateaubriand;  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, namely,  that  at  the  time  those  words 
were  spoken,  and  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after,  all  France,  without  perhaps  a  dozen 
dissident  voices,  would  have  echoed  the  opin- 
ion, and  with  M.  de  Fontanes,  pronounced 
Chateaubriand  the  honor  and  glory  of  the*age. 

Where  an  influence  has  been  so  great  and 
60  long-enduring,  where  it  is  so  impossible  to 
deny  either  the  extent  or  the  strength  of  it, 
the  man  who  has  exercised  it,  is  without  any 
doubt  a  worthy  subject  of  study  for  the  his- 
torical, the  political,  or  the  purely  literary 
student.  A  universal  influence  exerted,  sup- 
poses a  peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
you  cannot,  in  this  case,  separate  the  agent 
of  the  influence  from  those  he  acts  upon.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say,  that  those  upon  whom 
he  made  an  impression  were  wrong  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  thus  impressed, — that  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  and  has  to  be  examined 


upon  any  subject,  is  always  deserving  of  at- 
tention. This  reason  alone,  even  if  there 
were  no  other,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a 
portion  of  our  readers'  time  will  not  be  mis- 
spent in  seeing  what  a  man  like  Villemain  has 
to  say  of  a  man  like  Chateaubriand. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  small  amount 
of  truth  the  general  public  usually  obtains  in 
France  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  termed  a 
*  great  man,"  is  the  intensity  to  which  in  that 
country  the  spirit  of  coterie-ism  is  brought 
If  the  "great  man"  in  question  belonged — 
as  every  man  of  any  note  almost  always  does 
— to  some  particular  coterie,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  during  his  lifetime  any  word  of 
truth  should  be  spoken  about  him ;  for  not 
only  his  own  personal,  and  probably  numerous, 
coterie  protects  him  with  all  its  power,  but 
coteries  in  France  do  not  attack  each  other's 
idols,  feeling  that  a  moment  may  come  when 
this  one  may  be  glad  to  a*k  for  and  accept 
that  one's  help.  We  should  think  the  man 
did  not  live  in  all  France  who,  whatever  his 
particular  opinions  or  his  particular  career 
in  life,  would  have  cared  to  provoke  the  anger 
of  Madame  la  Duchcsse  de  Duras  under  the 
Restoration,  or  of  Madame  R6camrer  under 
the  Monarchy  of  1830.  The  salon  of  Mad- 
ame de  Duras,  from  1815  till  1827,  was  the 
temple  of  which  the  author  of  Atala  was  the 
high  priest  j  and  at  the  death  of  this  lady 
(than  whom  one  more  amiable,  or  high- 
minded,  or  deservedly  respected  never  ex- 
isted) M.  de  Chateaubriand  allowed  himself 
to  be  raised  upon  a  pedestal,  and  sacrificed  to, 
by  Madame  Recamier  in  her  retreat  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Bois.  From  the  time  of  the 
Directory  to  that  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
Madame  Recamier  had  pursued  but  one  sin- 
gle object  in  life,  that  of  having  "  a  salon  "  as 
it  is  termed  in  Paris,  and  of  attaining  to  the 
rank  of  a  real  *«  social  influence,"  as  it  is  also 
called  in  the  modern  phraseology  of  Parisian 
life.  As  with  most  people  who  do  but  one 
thing,  Madame  Recamier  did  the  "  one  thing  " 
well.  She  achieved  her  salon  and  her  "  so- 
cial influence  "  in  a  period  of  some  forty  odd 


.ater ;  but  the  fact  of  the  impression  pro-  years,  and  at  the  death  of  the  Duchcsse  de 
duced,  and  produced  universally,  denotes  a  i  Duras,  she  put  in  her  claim  to  the  inheritance 


certain  phase  of  public  opinion.  What  the 
large  majority  of  a  nation  (so  large  that  it 
may  be  styled  "  the  whole  country  ")  thinks 

*  "  II  croit  que  je  suis  un  imbecile,  que  je  no  lo 
comprends  pas.  Je  It  ftrai  $abrcr,  sur  Ies  inarches 
de  nicm  paluis!  " — Chap,  vii.,  p.  161. 

t  Chap,  vii.,  pp.  161,  162. 


of  the  idol,  who,  well  pleased  with  the  new 
place  of  worship  provided  for  him,  drew  a 
definitive  veil  over  his  recollections  of  the 
friend  who  was  gone,  and  prepared  to  make 
the  very  best,  both  for  his  comfort  and  for  his 
fame,  of  the  devotion  of  the  friend  who  re- 
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mamed.  There  was  no  more  sentiment  than 
this  comes  to  in  the  whole  transaction ;  but 
safely  guarded  in  his  selfishness  by  so  active 
and  intelligent  a  worshipper  as  Madame  Re- 
camier,  Chateaubriand  was  secure  from  even 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  that  selfishness 
ever  being  made.  Madame  Recamier  would 
have  but  ill  employed  her  labors  of  more  than 
forty  years,  if  she  had  not  arrived  at  the 
means  of  directly  or  indirectly  disposing  of 
Parisian  journalism,  and  at  all  events  at  the 
power  of  preventing  any  harsh  discordant 
note  from  disturbing  the  melodious  echoes  of 
bygone  eulogies,  that  were  still  made  to  ring 
in  the  ears  of  the  decaying  "  great  man.'*  A 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  Chateaubriand 
was  beginning  to  be  forgotten  ;  when  he  did 
die,  his  old  reputation  blazed  forth  anew  with 
dazzling  though  momentary  splendor,  and  his 
funeral  was  what  that  of  men  who  have  been 
idols  almost  invariably  is,  the  event  of  the 
day.  With  the  funeral,  however,  all  was  over. 
It  was  truly  "  dust  to  dust,"  and  nothing  but 
dust  remained  behind.  Madame  Recamier 
Boon  followed  him  she  had  worshipped  to  the 
grave,  and  there  was  now  no  one  to  prevent 
the  truth  from  being  spoken.  But  where 
were  they  who  could  speak  it  ?  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand had  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
when  he  died,  and  those  who  could  have  the 
authority  of  witnesses  to  his  acts  of  early  life 
were  few  in  number.  Had  his  own  Memoir* 
not  appeared  to  keep  up,  or  rather  to  re- 
awaken the  interest  excited  by  his  name, 
something  nearly  resembling  obscurity  might 
have  enshrouded  it  for  ever.  But  the  author 
of  Raw'  calculated  every  thing,  down  to  the 
most  apparently  trifling  occurrence,  and  cal- 
culated ingeniously,  and  surprisingly  well,  as 
far  as  the  stability  of  his  own  notoriety 
(rather  than  renown)  was  concerned.  He 
knew  what  was  the  capacity  of  oblivion  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  was  resolved  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  this 
being  exercised  upon  himself.  He  perhaps 
felt  that  he  might  outlive  his  glory,  however 
great,  however  universal  it  had  been;  he 
probably  judged  with  accuracy  the  powers  of 
the  generation  rising  around  him  (blindness 
to  the  merits  of  others  was  not  one  of  his 
foibles,  whatever  envy  of  their  success  might 
be),  and  he  may  have  foreseen  that  other  voices 
would  be  listened  to  when  his  should  cease  to 
be  heard ;  at  all  events,  he  determined  that, 
supposing  his  decaying  years  to  jpwu  un- 


noticed, his  death  should  not  do  so,  and  he 
settled  long  beforehand  the  arrangement  of 
his  future  tomb,  upon  one  of  the  islands 
fronting  the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Malo,  and  the  manner  of  the  burial 
progress  by  which  his  remains  should  be  con- 
veyed from  the  place  of  his  demise  to  that  of 
his  interment.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  provided 
likewise  for  a  prolonged  revival  of  the  publio 
attention  by  the  posthumous  publication  of 
his  Memoirs, — and  here  he  had  reckoned 
rightly.  Since  the  days  when  all  France  was 
occupied  with  the  Royalist  gentleman  who 
first — to  his  honor  be  it  said— undertook, 
under  a  despotic  military  rule,  to  restore  let- 
ters to  the  honors  and  M  high  estate  "  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  monarchical  sway 
of  the  Bourbons,  never  had  the  name  of 
Chateaubriand  been  so  perpetually  upon  the 
bps  of  the  French  public;  as  during  the  year 
and  more  that  the  printing  of  his  posthumous 
Memoirs  in  the  Presse  lasted.  That  his  was 
a  dominant  spirit  there  is  no  denying ;  for  he 
managed  with  these  Memoirs  to  balance  the 
ardent  interest  felt  by  every  one  for  what  was 
going,  on  every  day,  at  a  period  (from  1848 
to  1860)  when  no  man  thought  himself  safe 
if  he  did  not  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  government,  whereof  he 
could  then  believe  himself  to  be  a  sort  of 
component  part.  In  spite  of  all  political 
preoccupation,  however,  Chateaubriand  com- 
pelled the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
and  certainly  no  living  author  was  ever  more 
passionately  discussed  than  was  this  dead  one. 

That  Chateaubriand  secured  this  universal 
attention  by  legitimate  means,  is  not,  we 
think,  a  fact  as  well  proved  as  that  he  did 
secure  it,  and  that  it  was  universal.  No  !  he 
neither  said  all  he  should  have  said,  nor  said 
it  as  he  should  say  it ;  he  dressed  up  men 
and  facts  as  it  suited  him  to  attire  them,  and 
his  main  preoccupation  was,  not  what  was 
right  or  true,  but  what  would  create  the 
utmost  sensation.  To  this  he  sacrified  even, 
those  to  whom,  while  living,  he  had  made  a 
boast  of  having  sacrificed  himself ;  and  the 
bitter  words  (attributed  truly  or  falsely)  to 
M.  de  Montalembert  are  but  too  applicable: 
"  He  has  taken  his  coffin  for  a  sentry-box,  and 
from  under  its  cover  fires  with  impunity  upou 
the  passers-by." 

Had  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  Memoir es 
d'Outre  Tombe  been  really  all  they  professed, 
and  all  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  have 
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been  small  appropriateness  in  the  publication, 
by  even  so  gifted  a  writer  as  M.  Villemain,  of 
a  minutely  detailed  biography  of  the  author 
of  Rene.  But,  as  the  case  stands,  not  only 
the  Memoxres  d"  Outre  Tombe  are  one  of  the 
causes  which  render  an  impartial  and  truth- 
speaking  life  of  Chateaubriand  necessary,  but 
they  themselves  form  such  a  feature  in  their 
own  author's  character,  that  until  they  are 
read  and  attentively  studied,  you  can  but  im- 
perfectly know  all  the  defect*  and  weaknesses 
of  the  latter. 

M  We  are  compelled  to  avow  it,"  aays  M. 
Villemain,  very  justly,  "The  monument  raised 
by  the  great  man,  and  man  of  genius,  to  his 
own  glory,  the  desire  he  has  had  to  paint 
himself  from  the  life,  and  leave  his  perfect 
image  whole  and  entire  to  posterity,  is  after 
all  but  an  incident  the  more  in  his  destiny,  a 
trait  the  more  in  his  general  physiognomy ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  the  existence  of 
these  Memoirs,  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  biographer,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  mani- 
fest assistance  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tributes to  guide  his  observations,  and,  if  the 
historian  be  really  impartial,  he  may,  after 
the  so-called  "  confidences  "  of  his  hero,  study 
him  still  more  narrowly,  state  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  more  truly,  and  while  in  no 
way  diminishing  his  fame,  explain  its  origin, 
and  the  cause  of  his  influence." 

As  to  impartiality,  there  can  be  no  means 
of  disputing  that  great  quality  of  an  historian 
in  M.  Villemain.  His  enemies  even  assert 
that,  far  from  being  led  away  by  his  hero 
(whoever  he  may  be),  he  is  inclined  to  narrow 
his  deserts,  and  show  to  the  public  deficien- 
cies it  had  never  suspected.  This  is  assuredly 
not  the  case  in  the  work  we  are  at  present 
examining.  In  the  literary  talents  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  in  the  position  he  at  one 
time  so  nobly  took  up  of  the  champion  of 
letters  against  despotism  in  France,  there 
was  every  thing  to  tempt  M.  Villemain,  and 
appeal  to  what  have  been  the  convictions  of 
his  entire  existence — convictions  never  held 
by  more  'ardently  than  since  it  has  become 
difficult,  if  not  dangerous  to  entertain  them. 

In  Chateaubriand,  therefore,  as  a  literary 
man,  and  as  a  ceaseless  protestor  against  the 
narrow  arbitrariness  of  the  Empire,  Villemain 
could  take  no  other  than  a  deeply  sympa- 
thetic interest ;  but  there  is  an  uprightness  and 
an  elevation,  an  "  unselfish  passion  of  great 
tilings,"  in  a  mind  like  that  of  the  Perpetual 


Secretary  of  the  Academie  Francaise,  which 
forbid  his  becoming,  even  by  mere  silence, 
the  accomplice  of  renown  unjustly  attained. 
Against  any  attempt,  consequently,  to  place 
Chateaubriand's  moral  upon  a  level  with  his 
intellectual  worth,  against  any  attempt  to 
make  the  man  the  equal  of  the  writer,  and 
defend,  for  instance,  his  political  career,  M. 
Villemain  could  not  but  raise  his  voice ;  and 
accordingly,  whilst  in  the  volume  before  us 
no  praise  that  can  conscientiously  be  given 
to  the  author  of  Bene  is  withheld,  at  the 
same  time  none  of  the  erroneous  apprecia- 
tions that  coteric-ism  contrived  to  transform 
into  a  species  of  u  public  opinion n  are  al- 
lowed to  subsist.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
first  entered  upon  the  scene  of  public  life,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  has  been  shown  to  the 
world  as  he  really  was,  as  he  lived,  breathed, 
and  acted.  Villemain  has  put  the  author  of 
Sene"m  his  place. 

Every  man  who  has  contributed,  for  no 
matter  how  small  a  portion,  to  the  work  of 
the  world's  teaching,  has  a  place  in  the  world's 
history,  whereof  the  history  of  his  own  par- 
ticular country  is  but  a  component  part;  but 
many  things  may  combine  to  prevent  hia 
having  what  is  really  his  right  place.  Now, 
few  men  perhaps  have  been  longer  maintained 
in  what  was  not  their  right  place  than  M.  de 
Chateaubriand;  and  this  is  another  reason 
why  M.  Villemain's  book  has  so  good  a  claim 
upon  the  praise  of  the  reading  and  of  the 
political  world,  and  why  its  appearance  has 
produced  such  a  sensation  in  France. 

In  the  first  page  of  his  new  work,  M. 
Villemain,  with  that  delicacy  of  touch  that  is 
so  peculiar  to  him,  glances  at  the  one  ruling 
feature  of-  Chateaubriand's  whole  character — 
selfishness.  There  is  more  selfishness  than 
even  vanity.  It  is  such  an  incessant  absorp- 
tion of  every  outward  thing  in  self,  that  in 
the  end  no  event,  of  whatever  magnitude, 
is  perceived,  save  through  this  one  medium 
only.  **  Chateaubriand,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  throughout  all  the  many  volumes  he  has 
devoted  to  the  recital  of  his  own  doings,  has, 
without  rising  to  the  height  of  an  Augustine, 
or  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  Rousseau,  con- 
trived invariably,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  public  catastrophes  ever  heard  of,  to 
speak  perpetually  of  himself."  This  is  true  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  he  was  almost  on  every  occasion  mixed 
up,  not  only  with  the  "  great  public  cat  as- 
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trophes  "  here  alluded  to,  but  that  hardly  a 
marked  event  of  the  times  he  lived  in  occurred 
without  his  in  some  way  being  a  participator 
in  it.  This  gives  to  the  history  of  Chateau- 
briand a  general  interest,  and  tends  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  book  before  us  to  be 
overlooked  by  any  intelligent  organ  of  the 
press  in  any  country. 

A  few  details  upon  the  social  position  and 
early  years  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  may  not 
be  wasted.  Our  intention  is  not  to  spend 
more  time  than  is  strictly  needful  upon  this 
part  of  our  subject.  We  will  simply  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  the  hero  of  M.  Ville- 
main's  book,  and  of  many  political  events  in 
the  contemporary  history  of  France. 

Francois-Auguste  de  Chateaubriand  was  a 
native  of  Brittany,  and  born  in  the  same  year 
which  gave  birth  to  so  many  illustrious  men 
—to  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  and  our  own  Duke  of 
Wellington — in  1768.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Malo,  near  to  which  town  he  chose  to  be 
buried,  and  in  an  old-fashioned  dirty  house, 
which  became  subsequently  an  inn,  one  of  the 
ordinary  resources  of  which,  is  found  in  show- 
ing to  travellers  the  room  where  the  author 
of  Alala  was  born.  Chateaubriand  was  of  an 
indisputably  ancient  and  illustrious  family, 
which  had  sunk  into  poverty  more  indisput- 
able still.  So  great,  indeed,  had  this  poverty 
been,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  father, 
was  compelled  to  do  what  many  men  of  his 
position  used  to  do  in  Brittany,  and  what  was 
indeed  one  of  the  time-honored  customs  of 
the  province, — he  was  compelled  temporarily 
to  renounce  his  aristocratical  privileges,  and 
turn  trader.  This  he  did  to  some  profit  j  for, 
after  several  sea  voyages,  and  at  one  time  a 
protracted  stay  in  the  colonies,  he  returned 
home,  and,  takiug  up  his  former  rank  and 
giving  up  commerce,  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase back  the  family  estate  of  Combourg,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Malo.  Francois  de 
Chateaubriand  was  his  father's  tenth  son,  and 
had  for  his  immediate  elders  four  sisters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  Lucile,  to  whose  name 
her  brother  has  attached  the  most  unimagina- 
ble and  fatal  celebrity  by  his  romance  of  Bene, 
in  which  he  desires  the  reader  to  believe  that 
she  played  the  part  of  Amelie. 

This  subject,  almost  impossible  to  touch 
upon,  must  nevertheless  be  alluded  to.  Such 
things  have  been  heard  of  before  in  the  world 
of  fiction  ;  and  the  Greek  poets  are  there  to 
prove  that  even  the  youth  of  this  country 
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have,  during  their  course  of  classical  studies, 
been  obliged  to  admit  the  notion  of  incest  as 
a  dramatic  medium  only.  But  in  the  case  we 
are  alluding  to,  the  circumstances  stand  alto- 
gether otherwise.  lieni  is  a  Christian  in  the 
first  place,  and  Rene'  is  M.  de  Chateaubriand ! 
Here  is  the  incomparably  monstrous  part  of 
the  invention.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
whole  was  an  entire  and  perfect  fable,  hay ing 
no  origin  save  in  the  disordered  and  depraved 
imagination  of  its  inventor. 

The  proof  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  abso- 
lutely wished  the  world  to  credit  his  impious 
invention,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  after  his  death, 
his  Memoirs  carefully  repeat  the  fearful  tale, 
and  seek  (vaguely,  it  is  true)  to  substantiate 
what  the  first  work  of  the  romance  writer  had 
dared  to  set  forth.  But  the  two  points  which, 
in  connection  with  Bene',  we  are  anxious  to 
study,  are,— first,  the  motive,  the  determining 
cause,  of  such  a  horrible  creation ;  and  next, 
what  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  productions 
of  the  language  in  which  itself  was  produced. 

Of  course,  on  first  reading  a  book  like 
Rene',  the  natural  opinion  which  we  form  is, 
that  it  is.  the  result  of  a  "  mind  diseased ; " 
that  ill  health,  and  an  ill-regulated,  ill-disci- 
plined spirit,  can  alone  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  production.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  with  Chateaubriand.  Rene,  far  from 
being  the  result  of  any  thing  like  insanity, 
was  the  result  of  positive  and  deliberate  cal- 
culation. M.  de  Chateaubriand  judged  rightly 
of  the  temper  of  his  times  and  of  his  country- 
men, and  calculated  that  they  would  receive 
kindly  what  in  any  other  social  centre  than 
France  would  have  met  with  unanimous  rep- 
robation. He  knew  what  was,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  "  the  thing  to  do ;  "  and  therefore, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  he  did  it.  In  later 
days,  when  Chateaubriand  had  lost  in  Home, 
after  a  long  and  frightful  illness,  the  person 
he  was  then  supposed  to  be  exclusively,  nay, 
passionately  devoted  to,  he  could  allow  his 
pen  to  trace  the  following  words,  in  a  letter 
to  M.  de  Fontanes :  "  You  cannot  imagine  to 
what  a  degree  I  am  liked  and  respected  here 
for  my  grief,  and  for  my  conduct  upon  this 
occasiou!!"  Madame  de  Beaumont  had 
been  dead  but  for  a  few  days,  and  M.  de  Cha- 
traubriand's  "grief"  for  her  loss  is  success- 
ful! has  a  good  eject!  This  is  the  true 
reading  of  his  letter,  which,  in  its  cynical 
naivetC,  almost  expresses  as  much.  There 
probably  never  was  an  act  of  M.  dc  Chateau- 
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briand's  life  that  had  not  for  its  motive  this 
search  after  effect;  and,  consequently,  at  the 
bottom  of  every  thing  he  did  or  wrote,  the 
surest  thing  to  look  out  for  is  the  determina- 
tion to  captivate  popularity.  "  You  sought 
not  glory  only,"  exclaims  Villemain,  in  a  very 
fine  apostrophe  to  Chateaubriand ;  M  you 
sought  for  the  popular  favor  of  the  hour,  for 
meA  popularity,  that  noisy  daily  clamor  that 
is  to  real  fame  what  a  daily  newspaper  is  to  a 
really  fine  book."  Nothing  ever  was  truer. 
To  this  notion,  therefore,  of  "  effect,"  we  may 
regard  Chateaubriand  as  having,  when  he 
gave  Bene  to  the  world,  sacrificed  every 
higher,  nobler  consideration.  However,  what 
he  desired  and  pursued  by  such  illegitimate 
means,  he  amply  gained,  and  gained  at  once. 
Never  was  any  book  seized  hold  of  by  the 
public  as  was  Bene" ;  it  literally  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country ;  and  from 
Lamartine  to  Madame  Sand,  from  the  Medi- 
tations and  Harmonies  down  to  Jacques  and 
Valentine — refined  in  the  former,  made  more 
practical  in  the  latter — you  may  trace  to  the 
present  day  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand's 
odious  hero,  whom  he  was  well  pleased  the 
reader  should  suppose  represented  himself. 
From  the  appearance  of  Bene  may  be  held  to 
date  that  purely  personal  (or,  as  the  Germans 
term  it,  subjective)  literature  that  has  since 
then  predominated  in  France,  and  in  which 
the  author  is  held  to  form  one  with  his  hero. 
Corinne,  Adolphe,  Obermann,  and  many  other 
of  the  most  famous  romances  of  the  period  of 
the  Empire  and  Restoration,  down  to  those  of 
the  period  of  the  July  monarchy,  are  derived 
far  more  immediately  from  Bene'  than  they 
are  from  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise."  With 
Rosseau,  the  author  of  Bent  has,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  many  points  of  contact,  but 
there  are  also  more  differences  between  them 
than  it  has  pleased  some  critics  to  discover. 
The  one  prime  distinction  that  separates 
Rousseau  from  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  his  love  and  appreciation  of 
nature;  ho  introduces  descriptions  of  nature 
into  works  of  fiction  with  wonderfully  fine 
effect — a  thing  unheard  of  for  two  centuries 
previous.  But  Jean  Jacques'  descriptions  of 
nature  are  those  of  a  man  who  really  loved 
and  knew  how  to  feel  her  beauties ;  and  what- 
ever graver  objections  (and  these  are  of  the 
gravest  and  highest  order)  are  to  be  made  to 
the  compositions  of  Rousseau,  there  is  one 
merit  that  cannot  be  denied  him,— that, 


namely,  of  being  the  first  prose  landscape- 
painter  in  France.  Now  with  Chateaubriand 
the  matter  stands  differently,  and,  even  in  his 
descriptions  of  nature  which  appear  on  first 
reading  to  be  magnificent,  there  will  almost 
always  be  found,  upon  closer  examination,  to 
be  a  laboring  after  effect,  and  an  absence  of 
•sincerity,  and  of  any  real  emotion  on  the 
writer's  part,  that,  in  the  end,  spoil  the  pro- 
duction as  a  mere  work  of  art.  M.  Villemain 
has  furnished  us  in  one  part  of  his  volume 
with  the  real  reason  of  this,  in  the  account  he 
gives  us  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  tie  Cha- 
teaubriand used  to  write.  What  especially 
seemed  like  enthusiasm  in  his  writings,  was 
almost  always  the  result  of  application  and 
study,  and  of  writing  over  again  and  amplify- 
ing the  same  passage  several  times.  Cha- 
teaubriand, with  a  very  large  portion  of  in- 
contesttble  genius,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
(if  not  indeed  the  most  perfect)  examples  of 
what  incalculable  harm  may  be  done  by  the 
vice  of  affectation,  in  a  case  even  where  nature 
has  been  unusually  lavish  of  her  gifts.  When 
Chateaubriand  feels  sufficiently  ujwn  any 
subject,  when  the  subject  comes  sufficiently 
home  to  him  to  make  him  unavoidably  express 
himself  in  what  he  writes,  no  language  can 
be  finer  than  his,  more  simple,  more  concise, 
or  more  to  the  point.  But  it  is  rare  that 
Chateaubriand  is  placed  in  the  conditions  wt 
have  here  specified,  and  he  far  more  fre- 
quently writes  for  effect  than  from  the  wish 
to  express  himself  (we  repeat  the  words  de- 
signedly), under  the  influence  of  an  impres- 
sion strongly  produced  on  him  by  some  out- 
ward cause.  Chateaubriand  is  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  that  school  of  writers  who 
write  for  writing's  sake,  instead  of  writing  to 
prove  some  fact,  impart  some  knowledge,  de- 
fend some  cause,  or  awaken  some  dormant 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  immense  superiority  of  the  authors  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France  lay  in  this,  that 
they  were  not  authors,  but  wrote  only  to  say 
that  which  they  strongly  felt.  "  Be  first  of 
all  a  man,  express  yourself  in  writing  only 
when  you  cannot  act,  and  what  you  write  will 
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to  the  end  of  time  be  worth  reading 
the  precept  of  one  of  the  great  tMnkers  of 
France,  and  it  is  one  that  the  literature  of  all 
ages  shows  us  to  be  true.  The  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  wrote — as,  for  instance, 
Bossuet,  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  others, — to 
defend  some  cause,  or  establish  some  theory, 
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the  defence  or  establishment  of  which  was 
important  to  them  as  their  own  existence :  all 
they  were  was  thrown  into  all  they  said ; 
upon  no  other  condition  can  a  man's  writings 
he  worthy  to  endure.  Even  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  bent  upon  achieving 
an  aim,  they  wrote  to  gain  an  end ;  they  were 
misguided  most  of  them,  and  their  influence 
has  been  of  the  most  mischievous,  of  the 
most  demoralising  kind ;  but  they  themselves 
were  earnest,  were  sincere,  were  convinced, 
and  their  writings  have  endured,  and  will 
endure.  So  was  it  even  with  the  dreamers  of 
the  Revolutionary  era  i  and  however  you  may 
tum  in  horror  from  the  insane  doers  of  such 
fearful  deeds  as  they  were,  you  cannot  refuse 
to  such  written  documents  as  they  have  left 
behind  them  the  merit  of  intense  energy  and 
power  of  expression.    Nor  can  it  be  other- 

really  express  themselves  ;  and  full  of  wrong 
as  the  whole  may  be,  you  still  have  before 
you  the  reflection  of  a  human  soul,  with  all 
its  passion,  and  all  its  life.  None  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  unless 
upon  very  rare  occasions,  and  then,  as  we  say, 
the  man  himself  becoming  identified  with  his 
writings,  these  are  realiy  stamped  with  the 
marks  of  genius  and  will  endure.  With  the 
exception  of  these  few  productions,  all  M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  writings  are  disfigured,  and 
condemned  to  perish  from  their  deplorable 
affectation.  You  see  that  the  writer's  aim  is 
not  to  convince  you  of  any  thing,  for  he  is 
convinced  of  nothing  himself ;  he  is  writing 
merely  to  make  you  stare,  and  exclaim  how 
fine  his  writing  is.  This  is  peculiarly  evident 
in  his  Memoirs.  You  wade  through  chapter 
after  chapter,  disgusted  at  the  amount  of  in- 
sincerity, of  vanity,  and  of  make-believe  that 
offers  itself  on  all  sides;  but  suddenly, you 
are  arrested  by  a  succession  of  pages  utterly 
unresembling  those  that  have  gone  before — 
of  pages  full  of  truth,  of  real  passion,  and  of 
real  life.  These  are  the  pages  in  which  the 
writer  has  something  to  say,  something  he 
feels  strongly  upon,  and  in  which,  forgetting 
all  his  notions  of  «  fine  writing,"  he  simply 
wishes  to  tell  or  prove  something,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  or  tell  it  simply.  Here,  hav- 
ing no  desire  for  effect,  and  not  straining  after 
it,  he  attains  it  at  once,  and  the  reader  is 
profoundly  impressed,  and  recurs  often  to 
pages  so  unlike  the  rest 
We  set  out  by  saying  that  Chateaubriand's 
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dominant  principle  was  self:  this  is  so  true* 
that  self  alone  is  the  subject  that  can  wean 
him  from  affectation,  and  make  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thought  powerful  because  natural. 
When  he  merely  paints  people  or  events  not 
immediately  connected  with  what  immediately 
interests  himself,  he  resorts  to  imagination,  and 
deliberately  determines  to  make  an  effect; 
but  when  he  desires  to  bring  you  acquainted  1 
with  some  circumstance  in  which  he  himself 
is  the  chief  actor,  when  he  wishes  to  prove  to 
you  how  well  he  conducted  himself  upon  such 
or  such  an  occasion,  or  how  ill  some  one  else 
behaved  to  him,  then  he  sometimes  reaches  to 
a  height  of  sublime  eloquence.  The  two  de- 
cidedly finest  productions  of  Chateaubriand's 
pen  are  (in  totally  different  styles)  Rene,  and 
his  world  famous  pamphlet,  called  Bonaparte 
et  les  Bourbons  (with  some  passages  of  his 
Memoirs  &  Outre  Tombe),  and  dissimilar  as 
they  may  seem,  both  have  the  same  origin. 
Bene'  was  the  resume  of  all  that  its  author 
had  imsgined  and  felt  at  an  age  when,  with 
certain  natures,  imagination  is  the  best,  or,  at 
all  events,  largest  part  of  feeling.  The  mon- 
strous fiction  on  which  the  mere  romance,  the 
story  of  Rene,  was  made  to  turn,  was,  an  we 
have  said,  the  product  of  calculation,  and  of 
the  eternal  wish  of  the  author  to  make  a 
sensation ;  but  the  story  of  Rene'  is  the  least 
part  of  the  book,  it  is  the  mere  frame  in 
which  the  picture  is  set.  The  picture  is  that 
of  the  author.  In  Rene^  Chateaubriand  sim- 
ply poured  forth  all  that  had  been  amassed 
by  him,  whether  in  heart  or  head,  since  the 
hour  when  he  first  began  to  think.  For  this 
reason,  and  in  so  far  as  Rene  was  true,  it  was 
not  of  a  particular  but  of  a  general  applica- 
tion. The  reader  might  turn  revolted  from 
much  of  it ;  but  in  the  vague  aspirations  of 
Rene  in  other  respects,  in  his  deep  though 
ill-defined  presentiments  of  the  weariness  of  a 
purposeless  life,  few  men  could  do  other  than 
recognise  the  type  of  French  youth  under  the 
unparallelled  social  and  political  convulsions 
of  France,  For  Rene,  Chateaubriand  took 
all  his  colors  from  himself;  he  expressed  him' 
self,  and  inasmuch  as  no  man  can  escape  the 
impress  of  his  time,  he  expressed  also  what 
the  time  in  which  he  lived  had  made  of  the 
generations  around  him. 

Now  his  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  France 
in  1813,  which  is  falsely  entitled  a  "  pam- 
phlet," but  which  is,  in  fact,  an  historical 
protest,  has  the  same  origin  as  Rene',  but 
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under  another  form  and  at  another  moment 
of  time.  Chateaubriand,  as  we  hinted  in  the 
first  words  of  this  article,  6tood  in  a  curious 
juxtaposition  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
thought  he  stood  in  one  far  more  curious  and 
important  still.  From  youth  upwards  he 
only  thought  of  Bonaparte  in  conjunction 
with,  or  relatively  to,  himself.  M  We  were 
both,"  says  Chateaubriand  in  his  Memoirs 
(speaking  of  the  year  1791),  u  we  were  both 
then,  Bonaparte  and  I,  but  sorry  sub-lieuten- 
ants, utterly  unknown  ;  we  both  started  from 
the  same  obscurity  at  the  same  epoch."  .  .  . ! ! 
The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  this  preoccu- 
pation of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's;  and  as 
Villeman  truly  says,  "  future  generations  will 
probably  marvel  at  this  ambitious  compari- 
son, at  this  perpetually  recurring  antagonism 
of  two  names,"  as  if  in  all  the  age  those  two 
alone  could  stand  upon  the  same  level ;  but 
to  know  a  man  you  must  see,  as  Pascal  says, 
"  how  he  thought  his  thoughts,"  you  must 
make  yourself  entirely  familiar  with  his 
points  de  vue,  or  you  cannot  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  judgments  or  deductions :  now, 
though  it  may  seem  strange,  the  fact  is,  that 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  believed  in  an  intellect- 
ual rivalry  between  the  M  sub-lieutenant  of 
artillery"  and  himself.  He  never  judged 
Nnpoleon  from  any  other  save  from  this  in- 
tensely personal  point  of  view,  and  he  never 
believed  Napoleon's  acts  towards  himself  to 
be  prompted  by  other  motives  save  the  wish 
to  "  get  rid  "  of  a  man  whom  he  placed 
highly  enough  in  his  esteem  to  think  him  an 
obstacle*  aud  to  be  therefore  anxious  to  sup- 
press him. 

But  antagonism  was  not  the  first  feeling 
that  arose  between  the  Dictator  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand.  It  was  one  of  sympathy ; 
nor  was  it  till  this  had  become  exhausted, 
and  had  turned  to  bitter  enmity,  that 
Chateaubriand  resolved  to  bring  his  utmost 
efforts  to  bear  upon  the  task  of  shaking 
Bonaparte's  rule.  His  work  of  Bonaparte  et 
les  Bourbons  was  one  of  deep  and  active 
personal  hatred,  of  deep  and  personal  ambi- 
tion, and  of  the  ardent  desire  to  gain  a  per- 
sonal and  political  end.  Self  prompted  it, 
and  consequently,  unmindful  of  "  fine  writ- 
ing," anxious  to  gain  a  point  that  was  of  high 
import  to  himself,  Chateaubriand  threw,  to 
repeat  our  former  words,  "  all  he  was  into  all 
he  said ; "  and,  addressing  the  public  as  one 
man  would  address  another,  gave  utterance 


to  a  species  of  harangue  of  surpassing  energy 
and  beauty,  and  did,  as  has  been  often  said. 
"  more  for  the  Bourbon  cause  than  co;4 
have  done  an  army  of  100,000  men." 

Speech,  not  to  be  vain,  must  be  another 
form  of  action;  and  one  of  the  highest, 
though  not  the  absolute')'  highest,  employ- 
ment of  thought  is,  when  thought  prompts 
to  deeds.  Now,  it  was  exactly  thus  with 
Chateaubriand  in  the  case  we  are  stating. 
His  "  implacable  pamphlet,"  as  M.  Villemain 
calls  it,  was  an  act,  into  the  commission  of 
which  he  threw  every  energy  of  which  he 
was  capable.  Thirteen  years  had  made  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  very  different  from  what 
he  was  at  the  outset,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Emperor  was  after  all  but  the  recoil  of  what 
had  at  first  been  a  precisely  contrary  impulse. 
In  1800,  when  Chateaubriand  returned  from 
emigration,  his  sympathies  were  decidedly 
with  Bonaparte.  There  exists  an  article  in 
the  Mercure  of  the  date  we  mention,  written 
by  Chateaubriand,  upon  Madame  de  Stael's 
work  of  La  Litte'ralure,  all  but  entirely  for- 
gotten now,  but  in  which  a  very  delicate  flat- 
tery is  contained  to  the  First  Consul,  and 
which  M.  de  Fontanes,  the  writer's  undeviat- 
ing  admirer  and  friend,  took  care  the.  First 
Consul  should  remark.  This  flattery  was  no 
other  than  a  praise  of  Julius  Casar,  and  a 
declaration  of  his  having  been  "  the  finest 
literary  genius  that  the  world  ever  saw .' "  a 
judgment  that,  as  M.  Villemain  observes, 
"  might  somewhat  have  troubled  Cicero,  but 
did  not  disnlcase  the  ruler  of  the  then  lie- 
public  of  France." 

This  letter,  which  created  a  sensation,  was 
followed  by  the  publication  of  Atala,  an  epi- 
sode extracted  from  the  work  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  then  preparing,  Le  Genie  du 
Christianisme.  The  success  of  Atala  was 
beyond  what  would  seem  possible  to  us  now, 
but  was,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
social  and  artistic  conditions  of  France,  per- 
fectly explicable  then.  The  unbearable  affec- 
tation of  Atala*  the  absence  of  all  sincere 
emotion,  of  any  real  passion  in  it,  the  empti- 
ness of  the  would-be  sentiment,  and  the 
fatiguing  and  perpetual  straining  after  effect 
in  the  style, — nothing  of  all  this  struck  any 
one  in  the  year  1800,  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, like  Byron  after  the  Giaour*  might 
have  said,  "  I  went  to  bed  obscure  ;  I  awoke 
and  found  myself  famous."  Not  to  know  the 
author  of  a  work  so  universally  popular, — 
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not,  at  all  events  to  have  seen  and  met  him,  ] 
was  to  argue  yourself  without  the  pale  of 
that  elite  which  in  every  country  styles  itself 
the  44  great  world."  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
fame,  and  M.  de  Fontanel  friendship  for 
him,  took  the  young  author  into  the  immedi- 
ate circle  of  the  Dictator.  It  was  at  a  fifete 
given  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Napoleon's 
brother,  that  the  First  Consul  and  the  young 
emigre  were  destined  to  meet.  The  manner 
of  their  meeting  was  certainly  very  curious, 
and  might  help  to  create  a  belief  that  Na- 
poleon did  not  look  upon  Chateaubriand  as 
upon  the  ordinary  run  of  men.  Chateau- 
briand was  not  presented  to  the  First  Consul, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  some  few 
incidents  of  the  moment  in  order  to  award 
its  full  importance  to  the  way  in  which  the 
tyrant  and  the  poet  met.  In  1800,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  any  notion  of  religion,  or 
of  a  religious  establishment,  was  vague  and 
faint  in  France.  There  was  small  doubt  as 
to  the  Christian  feelings  of  Chateaubriand; 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  how  Napoleon 
really  thought  upon  the  subject  5  consequently 
the  manner  of  their  meeting  at  Lucien's  house 
derives  interest  from  this  fact  Bonaparte 
cast  bis  eyes  over  the  courtier  crowd,  ap- 
peared to  single  out  by  instinct  the  man 
whose  recent  fame  made  him  an  object  of 
general  attention,  and,  as  though  he  knew 
him  well,  and  were  pursuing  a  conversation 
already  begun,  addressed  him  thus  : — When 
I  was  in  Egypt,  I  was  much  struck  to  see  the 
Scheiks  kneel  down  and  worship  their  God 
with  faces  turned  towards  the  east  Worship 
is  everywhere  man's  instinct,  for  there  lies 
truth ;  and  this  is  what  our  Ideologues  who 
fancy  we  can  do  without  any  form  of  worship, 
or  any  God,  will  not  understand." 

That  this  way  of  singling  him  out  was  very 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  man  who  may 
have  been  said  to  have  been  "  all  vanity,"  is 
not  to  be  disputed,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
he  felt  himself  intensely  flattered  and  de- 
lighted. 

His  royalism  not  having  prevented  him 
from  approaching  the  chieftain  whose  ambi- 
tion was  to  set  royalty  aside,  there  was  no 
reason  why  M.  de  Chateaubriand  should  refuse 
to  serve  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  which 
still  kept  up  the  fiction  of  styling  itself  a  Re- 
publican one.  After  three  years  passed  in 
what  some  persons  have  held  to  be  actual 
44  expectation,"  the  author  of  Atala  consented 


I  to  44  serve  his  country,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it.  Cardinal  Fesch  was  ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  post  of  his  first  secretary.  To 
Rome  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  re- 
mained there  till  January,  1804,  returning  to 
Paris  in  time  to  assist  at  the  transformation 
(foreseen  by  every  one)  of  the  Republic  into 
the  Empire. 

If  space  permitted,  there  is  nothing  we 
should  like  better  than  to  initiate  our  readers 
into  the  details  of  what  went  on  in  the  French 
Embassy  at  Rome,  and  between  it  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  during  the  time  of 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the 
Eternal  City.  It  is  an  amusing  picture  of  the 
way  in  which  diplomacy  was  practised  under 
the  Dictatorship ;  and,  at  first  sight,  you 
would  be  disposed  to  fancy  its  chief  object 
was  perpetual  internal  espionage.  The  Cardi- 
nal, whose  natural  religious  indifference  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  his  most  marked  charac- 
teristics, is  quickly  alarmed  lest  his  more 
pious  secretary  should  ingratiate  himself  too 
much  with  the  Pope  and  the  Papal  court,  and 
he  is  forever  writing  home  to  assert  that  a 
great  mistake  has  been  made  in  sending  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  to  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  secretary  is  forever  complaining  of 
his  ambassador,  and  forever  violating  all  the 
rules  of  etiquette.  On  one  occasion,  he  pre- 
sents at  the  Vatican  five  of  his  country  people 
who  have  never  been  presented  at  their  own 
embassy ;  on  another,  he  informs  the  Pope 
that  44  his  apparent  position  is  not  his  real 
one,"  and  gives  him  to  understand  that  he, 
and  not  the  Cardinal,  is  the  principal  agent  o» 
the  policy  of  the  French  Government !  T 
all^hese  mistakes  (all  caused  by  his  over- 
weening vanity,  which  really  did  induce  him 
to  regard  himself  everywhere  as  of  paramount 
importance),  he  added  that  of  expediting 
secretly  to  Paris  a  long  and  confidential  note, 
addressed  to  the  First  Consul,  and  in  which 
he  set  down  in  succession  all  the  reasons  that 
made  Cardinal  Fesch  such  an  exceedingly 
improper  representative  of  France  at  the 
Papal  See. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  his  colleagues  had 
taken  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  an  ill-con- 
cealed aversion,  and  none  of  them  could  sup- 
port the  superiority  of  a  man  whose  official 
rank  made  him  their  equal,  and  whose 
superiority  not  only  came  from  himself,  but 
was  on  most  occasions  openly  assumed  by 
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himself.  The  Cardinal,  far  from  countenancing 
him  in  any  way  was  occupied  in  also  trans- 
mitting notes,  touching  his  incommodious  sub- 
ordinate, to  the  one  governing  force  in  France, 
to  Bonaparte  himself.  One  of  his  latter  ones 
contains  this  phrase  :  "  Chateaubriand  is  no 
friend  of  yours.  If  you  do  not  cause  him  to 
De  well  watched  wherever  you  send  him,  you 
will  soon  sec  that  he  does  all  he  can  to  sup- 
port those  who  dislike  your  government. 
This  intriguer  is  a  most  dangerous  man ! " 
w  Get  intrigant  est  encore  tin  me'ehant  hom- 
me ! "  We  confess  that  this  naive  expression 
of  the  Curdinal's  vexation  (and  fear)  appears 
to  us  all  the  more  original,  and  we  may  say 
diverting,  when  we  perceive  to  what  an  extent 
hypocrisy  must  have  covered  over  all  these 
warring  feelings  that  were  struggling  beneath 
the  surface.  At  about  the  same  time  when 
Cardinal  Fesch  pronounces  his  secretary  44  un 
mechant  homme,"  his  secretary  writes  to  M. 
de  Fontancs  that  he  is  so  very  pleasantly 
situated  with  his  chief,  that  he  has  renounced 
all  idea  of  tendering  his  resignation,  as  he 
hud  once  intended  to  do.  44  The  Cardinal," 
he  says,  44  is  so  particularly  kind  to  me,  and 
has  made  me  so  thoroughly  feel  how  prejudi- 
cial my  retirement  would  be,  that  I  have 
promised  at  all  events  to  stay  the  year  out. 
/  am  in  great  favor  here,  and  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  am  not  at  all  likely  to  leave  If* 

It  was  not  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  destiny, 
however,  to  remain,  as  he  announces  it,  at 
Rome.  The  creation  of  a  Legation  to  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  is  decided  upon,  and  Cardinal 
Fesch's  troublesome  secretary  is  named  minis- 
ter. It  was  in  allusion  to  this,  that,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  it  became  his  wont  to  praise 
Napoleon  for  the  44  sagacity  "  he  declared?  him 
to  have  evinced  in  seeing  at  once  that  ho 
(Chateaubriand)  "belonged  to  that  race  of 
men  who  can  only  be  of  use  in  the  highest 
and  first  places."  But  whether  Napoleon's 
44  sagacity"  was  or  was  not  proved  by  this, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  to  profit  by  it. 
He  reached  Paris  to  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  and,  not  that  usurpation 
in  itself  caused  the  diplomatist  Royalist  to 
draw  back  (as  he  has  sometimes  sought  to 
have  it  believed),  but  a  circumstance  of  that 
usurpation,  induced  him  to  recede  from  all 
co-operation  with  the  Imperialist  monarchy. 

On  the  18th  March,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
went  to  the  Tuilcries  to  take  his  formal'  leave 

•Villouiain'a  Chaleaubriatid,  chap.  vi.  p.  131. 


of  the  Emperor,  previously  to  starting  for 
Switzerland,  as  chief  of  the  new  Legation  to 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  He,  at  the  time,  told 
t hose  about  him  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
the  gloomy  air  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  livid- 
ness  of  his  complexion.  He  concluded  he 
must  be  ilk  On  the  20th  of  March,  as  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  was  returning  home  to- 
wards evening  by  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides 
he  suddenly  heard  what  but  too  well  ex- 
plained the  gloom  and  the  livid  complexion 
of  the  Emperor.  A  public  crier  was  crying 
aloud  the  condemnation  to  death,  and  execu- 
tion of  44  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
Due  d'Enghien !  ■  At  this,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand no  longer  hesitated.  He  went  home, 
and,  merely  saying  to  his  wife,  44  They  have 
murdered  the  Due  d'Enghien,"  he  sate  down 
and  wrote  his  resignation  of  the  diplomatic 
office  conferred  upon  him. 

Perfectly  simple  and  natural  in  the  com- 
mission of  this  act,  which  was  prompted  by 
the  inevitable  feelings  of  the  man,  of  the 
Royalist  gentleman,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
lost  this  simplicity  when,  as  an  author,  he 
came  to  tell  the  story  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  44  The  cry  of  that  street-crier,"  he 
says  in  his  Memoirs,  44  struck  me  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  It  changed  the  tenor  of  my 
life,  as  it  did  that  of  Napoleon,"  Here  we 
have  once  more  the  old  preoccupation,  and 
the  desire  to  put  himself  always  on  a  level 
with  the  man  to  whom  (for  evil  or  for  good) 
theirs*  place  was  awarded  on  the  stage  of 
the  world's  history  at  that  epoch. 

However,  the  preoccupation  was  not  en- 
tirely on  one  side,  and  there  certainly  were  in 
Napoleon's  subsequent  behavior  to  the  author 
of  Bene',  certain  details  that  would  lead  to 
the  belief  that  he  did  bestow  upon  him  a 
degree  of  attention  he  seldom  vouchsafed  to 
any  one.  Years  passed.  In  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  of  1808,  a  great  sensation  was 
created  by  Girodet's  portrait  of  Chateau- 
briand. The  fashionable  world  of  Paris 
flocked  to  see  this  picture,  which  was  pro- 
nounced remarkable  both  as  a  likeness  and 
as  a  work  of  art.  The  Director  of  the  Muse'e, 
Denon,  nevertheless  thought  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Girodet's  picture  not  a  satisfactory 
one,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  unhung  and  pot 
out  of  sight.  One  day  the  Emperor  went  to 
visit  the  Exhibition,  After  walking  rapidly 
through  all  the  rooms,  and  casting  cursory 
glances  at  the  different  productions  of  French 
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art,  of  which  his  wish  was  to  be  esteemed  a 
patron,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  turning 
round  to  his  suite,  angrily  inquired,  M  Where 
was  the  Chateaubriand  ?  "  Some  excuse  was 
attempted  and  ill  received,  and  the  picture 
had  to  be  brought  down  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  shown  then  and  there  to  the  Emperor. 
For  several  moments,  Napoleon  stood  intently 
gazing  on  the  feature*  before  him.  All  at 
once  a  bitter  smile  parted  his  lips,  and — 
alluding  to  the  unusually  dark  tints  of  Giro- 
dct's  coloring  — "  Chateaubriand,"  said  he, 
with  afiected  disdain,  "  looks  like  a  conspir- 
ator who  has  come  down  a  chimney ! ' 

But  whatever  the  feeling  might  be  that 
drew  the  Emperor  into  paying  attention  to 
what  M.  de  Chateaubriand  might  or  might 
not  do,  it  was  held  by  the  friends  of  the  latter 
to  be  a  sign  that  he  might  once  more  tempt 
publicity  in  France.  In  the  spring  of  1809, 
the  book  entitled  Les  Martyrs  was  published, 
but  the  facility  of  publication  was  the  limit  of 
official  tolerance,  and  the  newspapers  were 
instructed  to  "  do  their  worst "  against  the 
author ;  and,  added  to  this  literary  persecu- 
tion, a  persecution  of  a  more  sanguinary  kind 
was  directed  against  the  man  who  bad  with- 
drawn from  Napoleon,  in  horror  at  the 
treacherous  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 
On  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1809,  Armand 
de  Chateaubriand  (a  cousin  of  the  famous 
author's),  accused  only  of  having  helj>ed  to 
forward  a  correspondence  between  the  emigre's 
and  their  friends  in  France,  was  shot  on  the 
Plain  of  Grenelle,  with  a  young  man  named 
de  Goyon,  and  a  man-servant  of  the  latter. 
No  witnesses  of  the  deed  were  there,  save 
they  alone  who  were  ordered  to  do  it.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  aware  that  his  cousin  could 
not  be  saved,  was  only  apprised  of  his  execu- 
tion at  the  hour  when  it  took  place;  and 
when  he  reached  the  fatal  spot,  all  he  could 
do  was  to  recognise  the  corpse  of  his  unfor- 
tunate relative,  disfigured  by  too  well-aimed 
bullets. 

■  In  the  midst  of  the  military  splendor  and 
of  the  silence  of  the  Empire,"  says  M.  Ville- 
niain,  "  the  Aloniteur  never  having  men- 
tioned either  Armand  de  Chateaubriand's  trial 
or  his  sentence,  a  death  so  uselessly  cruel  was 
little  talked  of.  No  man  and  no  party  was  at 
that  time  strong  enough  to  threaten  the  for- 
midable autocracy  that  kept  down  France. 
This  had  only  its  own  excess  of  ambition  to 
dread.     Alone,  this  ambition  was  strong 


enough  to  work  its  own  ruin ;  and  its  acts  of 
tyranny  were  the  more  odious,  that  the 
victims  of  them  were  the  more  powerless  to 
resist." 

But,  as  though  it  were  the  Emperor's  de- 
termination to  be  in  perpetual  contact  with 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  either  by  some  act  of 
oppression,  or  by  some  proof  of  apjwirent 
good-will,  Napoleon,  shortly  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Armand  de  Chateaubriand,  sent 
through  his  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  haughty 
message  to  the  Institute,  to  know  why  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Prizes  had  ven- 
tured to  omit  in  their  report  any  mention  of 
the  Genie  du  Christianisme,  and  to  desire 
that  the  omission  "  of  a  work  that  has  gone 
through  seven  or  eight  editions,"  might  be 
explained.  Sorely  puzzled  were  the  members 
of  the  committee,  who  felt  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand to  be  the  object  of  the  master's  atten- 
tion, and  knew  he  was  not  that  of  his  favor. 
They  gave,  as  best  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances, a  half-and-half  verdict  on  the  book, 
assigning  complicated  reasons  for  not  propos- 
ing it  for  a  prize,  vet  "  recommending  it  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty  for  a  distinction."  About 
this  very  period  Joseph  Chenier  died — a  seat 
at  the  Academic  Frangaise  became  vacant, 
and  the  members  elected  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
almost  unanimously.  The  uews  of  the  vote 
was,  as  usual,  carried  instantly  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  at  once  approved  of  it,  saying  to 
Fontanes,  with  a  peculiar  smile  he  wore  on 
such  occasions,  "Ah!  you  thought  to  elude 
the  matter  altogether,  gentlemen  of  the  Acad- 
emir ;  you  thought  to  outwit  me,  and  you 
have  taken  the  man  instead  of  the  book.'  I, 
in  my  turn,  shall  see  whether  there  be  not 
some  means  of  giving  the  new  academician 
some  great  literary  position, — something,  for 
instance,  like  a  general  direction  of  all  the 
libraries  of  the  Empire."  But  this  plan  never 
was  realised,  and  the  antagonism  between 
Bonaparte  and  Chateaubriand  broke  out  auew 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  projected  re- 
ception as  an  academician.  He  had  found 
means,  in  the  speech  he  wrote  for  this  cere- 
mony, to  introduce  a  long  and  very  eloquent 
panegyric  of  Cato,  which,  as  M.  Villemain  re- 
marks, recalling  Cicero's  phrase,  "  was,  under 
the  dictatorship  of  Cujsar,  a  problem  worthy 
of  Archimedes."  But  the  problem  remained 
unsolved,  for  the  speech  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced. Its  author  would  not  alter  it,  the 
Emperor  would  not  consent  to  it  in  its  origi- 
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nal  form,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  never  was 
received  a  member  of  the  Academy,  where, 
under  the  Restoration,  he  took  his  seat,  with- 
out going  through  the  required  formalities. 

This  time  the  breach  with  the  Emperor  was 
a  definitive  one,  and  Napoleon  never  more 
made  any  advances  to  a  man  who  he  saw  it 
was  useless  attempting  to  enlist  on  the  aide 
of  his  renown.  "If  Chateaubriand's  reception 
speech  had  been  spoken,"  said  M.  Suard, 
"  and  had  been  so  before  an  audience  who  for 
two  months  had  thought  of  little  else,  no  pub- 
lic hall  in  the  world  would  ever  have  shook 
under  thunders  of  applause  ns  would  that  of 
the  Institute."  This  took  place  in  1811.  In 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  that  "premier 
coup  de  cloche  de  V Empire,"  as  it  has  aptly 
been  styled,  Chateaubriand  began  to  reflect 
upon  and  write  the  famous  pamphlet  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  and  which,  published  the 
verv  moment  after  the  first  successes  of  the 
invading  forces,  added  a  perfectly  incalculable 
moral  weight  to  that  which  was  pressing 
Bonaparte  out  of  power  and  place.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  the 
great  turning  point  in  Chateaubriand's  des- 
tiny; by  it  he  really  proved  himself  a  worthy 
enemy  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Restoration  not  to  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  its  most  important  auxiliaries. 
He  established  himself  thereby,  firmly  and  at 
onoe,  in  the  double  character  of  enemy  and 
friend,  showing  what  he  was  worth  in  each 
capacity.  And  these  are  the  two  points  of 
view  from  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  should 
be  judged.  Apart  from  his  merely  literary 
achievements,  and  their  undeniable  influence 
on  France,  morally  and  intellectually  speak- 
ing, he  must  be  appreciated  in  his  juxtaposi- 
tion to  Napoleon  and  in  his  juxtaposition  to 
the  Bourbons.  He  is,  in  both  instances,  of 
historical  importance ;  for  in  the  one  he  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  events  that  import  much 
to  contemporary  history,  and,  in  the  other,  he 
affords  the  observer  a  new  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  in 
the  history  of  modern  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  Chateau- 
briand's conduct  during  the  Restoration,  and 
his  influence  on  some  of  the  acts  of  its  govern- 
ment, we  think  it  is  well  worth  while  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  peculiarities  of  character 
which  his  intercourse  with  Bonaparte  clearly 
made  evident  in  the  conqueror  of  modern  Eu- 
rope.   "He  would  not  have  been  what  he 
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was,  had  the  Muse  not  been  there," 


was  an 

assertion  of  Chateaubriand's  about  Napoieon 
in  his  first  days  of  glory  after  the  campaign  of 
Italy.  Though  all  that  is  implied  thereby 
may  not  be  true,  a  portion  of  it  indisputably 
is ;  and  it  is  curious  to  follow  in  the  hard- 
handed  despot  of  our  age— in  the  man  who 
ruthlessly  suppressed  all  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  the  country  he  governed — what  was 
the  constant  and  intense  preoccupation  of 
public  opinion.  Csuld  Napoleon  have  imag- 
ined that  his  fame  would  have  been  the  win- 
ner by  any  freedom  of  speech  allowed,  he 
would  have  gladly  let  loose  all  the  trumpets 
of  the  press,  for  he  was  essentially  of  his 
time,  and  liked  noise  and  eclat  It  was  the 
deep  knowledge  of  his  own  mistakes,  and  of 
their  inevitable  consequences  alone,  that  fet- 
tered him  to  a  silence  he  abhorred.  The  first 
Emperor  loved  fame  and  glory  passionately, 
loved  to  be  talked  of  like  a  true  son  of  the 
19th  century;  and  one  of  the  penalties  he 
paid  for  his  ambition  was  the  very  necessity 
it  imposed  upon  him  of  shutting  men's  mouths. 
Besides  this,  he  was  a  sufficiently  fine  connois- 
seur in  praise  to  look  at  the  quality  of  what 
he  obtained,  and  to  like  neither  that  which 
was  given  through  fear  or  through  interest, 
nor  that  which,  when  given,  was,  from  its  own 
small  intrinsic  value,  not  worth  the  accep- 
tance. Napoleon  had  almost  as  few  first-rate 
thinkers  about  him  as  his  nephew,  though 
they  were  generally  honester  men;  and  he 
would  have  liked  that  Chateaubriand,  left  to 
himself,  Chateaubriand  utterly  free,  should 
have  paid  the  largest  possible  tribute  to  his 
genius.  That  the  author  of  Bene  did  not, 
would  not  do  this,  after  the  murder  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  was  perhaps  the  most  serious 
moral  defeat  experienced  by  Napoleon,  and 
he  felt  it  proportionately.  Chateaubriand's 
resolution  not  to  praise  him  was,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  a  great  mortification  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  the  strong  desire  he  had  for  ths 
praise,  thus  withheld,  serves  to  prove  how  the 
power  and  greatness  he  had  achieved  was 
compensated  by  the  comparative  darkness  and 
silence  with  which  he  was  forced  to  enshroud 
it.  There  are  few  circumstances  in  history 
more  instructive  than  this  preoccupation,  on 
the  part  of  the  "modern  Attila,"  of  the  man 
whose  sole  power  lay  in  his  pen.  It  is  a  great 
lesson,  for  it  is  the  homage  done  by  force  to 
thought. 

But  Chateaubriand,  throughout  all  this,  was, 
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we  are  inclined  to  believe,  inferior  to  his  own 
genius  and  to  the  part  it  forced  him  to  play. 
It  wa«  from  no  deep  or  steady  conviction  of 
wrong  on  Napoleon's  part  that  he  behaved  as 
he  did  ;  it  was  from  the  notion,  that  by  so  be- 
having he  should  produce  a  great  effect. 
**  You  can't  think  how  my  grief  causes  me  to 
be  admired  and  respected ! n  •  The  man 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
could  write  those  words  to  his  intimate  friend, 
was  the  same  man  who;  by  his  resistance  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sought  to  attract  all 
eyes  to  himself,  and  raise  himself  in  public  es- 
teem to  the  level  of  him  whom  he  opposed. 
As  we  said  at  first,  Chateaubriand  never  saw 
any  thing,  no  matter  what  its  magnitude,  save 
through  the  medium  of  self.  lie  sufficiently 
proved  this  by  his  conduct  during  the  Restora- 
tion, the  period  of  his  utmost  political  activity ; 
but  furnished  also  the  plainest  evidence  of  his 
want  of  all  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  of  his 
selfishness  and  perpetually  irritable  vanity. 
44  Chateaubriand  est  Uger,  ei  il  teut  com- 
mander a  tout  te  moiide.*  No  truer  word 
was  ever  spoken,  and  that  word  was  uttered 
by  Charles  X.,  who  had  but  too  good  cause  to 
know  M .  de  Chateaubriand  well,  and  to  re- 
gret that  events  had  forced  him  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  knowledge. 

M.  dc  Chateaubriand's  greatest  fault,  politi- 
cally speaking  (and  apart  from  his  vanity  and 
selfishness),  was,  that  his  was  a  complex 
nature.  He  was  neither  all  a  thinker,  nor  all 
a  doer  of  deeds ;  he  was  a  true  type  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  the  present  age,  too  critical  to 
remain  content  to  do  or  to  be,  and  too  rest- 
less not  to  dream  of  action  in  the  midst  of 
thought.  With  him,  the  contemplative  facul- 
ties never  rose  to  the  height  they  reach  in 
really  great  philosophers,  nor  was  the  energy 
of  the  man  sufficient  to  find  its  complete  sat- 
isfaction in  the  mere  commission  of  great  acts 
— great  because  they  are  simple.  All  true 
greatness  is  one.  There  are  men  whose 
thoughts  are  so  great  that  they  inevitably 
prompt  their  thinkers,  if  the  occasion  offers, 
to  act  greatly  ;  and  there  are  men  of  action, 
whose  glorious  deeds  shadow  themselves 
forth  in  the  highest  possible  eloquence,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pressed. But  these  are  the  perfectly  great— 
the  heroic  natures.  Chateaubriand  was  none 
of  these,  and  his  contrary  tendencies  only 
sufficed  to  disturb  and  torment  him,  making 

•  Villemain's  Chateaubriand,  ch.  vi.,  p.  180. 
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him  unsafe,  and  wholly  unfitting  him  for  the 
part  of  a  statesman,  which  was  rather  his 
caprice  than  his  ambition. 

His  career  throughout  the  Restoration  is 
marked  by  the  most  deplorable  inconsistency, 
and  by  exaggeration  in  opinions  that  are  not 
destined  to  endure.  After  having,  under  the 
Empire,  clamored  for  liberty  as  for  one  of  the 
first  rights  of  man,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was, 
under  the  Restoration,  one  of  those  ultras, 
who  helped  to  drive  the  Government  to  the 
commission  of  its  most  irretrievable  mistakes. 
Alluding  to  the  Polignac  ministry  in  1880, 
and  to  the  advice  M.  de  Chateaubriand  might 
have  given  the  King,  had  he  always  professed 
the  same  respect  for  freedom  that  had  ap- 
peared to  animate  him  under  the  Empire,  M. 
Villemain  justly  says,  M  If  the  author  of  Bona- 
parte et  les  Bourbons  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  his  former  efforts  to  confide  the  destinies 
of  the  monarchy  to  the  hands  of  those  men 

m 

who  refused  to  admit  the  Charte,  he  could 
easily  have  shown  Charles  X.  that  he  was  go- 
ing the  same  road  as  James  II.,  and  that, 
forming  a  ministry  in  opposition  to  the  Cham- 
ber, without  being  able  to  resort  to  a  dissolu- 
tion, for  fear  of  the  country,  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  coup  d'etat,  upon  which  he  must 
stake  his  dynasty  and  his  throne." 

But  Chateaubriand's  hands  were  tied,  and 
he  could  not  be  usefully  of  his  own  opinion, 
because  he  had  so  violently  defended  the 
reverse  of  it.  The  man  who  had  dared  to 
say  of  M.  Decazes  (after  the  murder  of  the 
Due  de  Berry  in  1820), "  Les  pieds  lui  ant 
glisse'  dans  le  sang  et  il  est  tombd,"  could 
not  rally,  ten  years  after,  round  the  policy 
which  would  have  been  that  of  M.  Decazes 
from  first  to  last,  just  as,  to  be  accepted  by 
the  retrograde  party,  to  whom  he,  from  an 
inconceivable  aberration,  Chose  to  attach  him- 
self, was  necessarily  forced  to  trample  upon 
what  he  was  reproached  with  as  the  "  Liber- 
alism "  of  his  early  days.  During  Louis 
XVIII.'s  reign,  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  whole 
time  was  employed  in  trying  to  outwit  M.  de 
Villele,  having  vainly  tried  to  seduce  him 
into  being  his  subordinate.  At  the  Congress 
of  Verona  we  find  Chateaubriand,  with  a  curi- 
ous oblivion  of  his  own  dignity,  writing  to  M. 
de  Villele  that  he  shall  be  successful  were  he 
known  to  be  entirely  "  M.  de  Villele's  man  ■ 
(si  on  sait  queje  suis  v6tre  homme) ;  and  a 
short  time  after,  there  is  no  malicious  trick 
he  does  not  attempt  to  play  his  more  prosaic 
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but  very  cunning  colleague.  The  end  of  this 
is,  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  Chateaubriand 
from  his  short-lived  ministry, and  the  installa- 
tion, ad  interim,  of  M.  de  Villele  in  his  place ! 
This  was  in  1824.  A  more  unwarrantably 
harsh  proceeding  (in  its  form),  or  a  more  ill— 
advised  one,  as  the  sequel  showed,  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  and  the  open  quarrel 
with  M.  de  Villele  may  be  said  to  have  caused 
the  first  party  struggles  to  the  long  endur- 
ance and  growing  bitterness  of  which  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons  ended  by  suc- 
cumbing, after  fifteen  years  of  insufficiently 
organised  resistance. 

It  is  singular  enough  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  attack  upon  M.  Decazes  in  1820,  the 
best  friend  Chateaubriand  ever  had — M.  de 
Fontanes— was  irresistibly  led  into  saying  of 
him  what  twenty  years  before  had  been  said 
by  one  of  his  worst  enemies.  "  Cet  intrigant 
est  un  merchant  homme,"  said  Cardinal  Fesch 
of  his  troublesome  secretary.  44  Take  care  of 
yourselves!"  exclaimed  Fontanes,  when  he 
saw  that  the  ministry  meant  to  resist, — 
44  Oare  a  vous  autres :  Chateaubriand  est  un 
terrible  homme,  ....  c'est  un  homme  de 
genie  implacable," 

This  was  but  too  true  ;  and  the  implacabil- 
ity of  self-love  being  superadded,  from  the 
moment  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand  con- 
tracted the  unnatural  alliance  which  bound 
him  to  the  retrograde  party  in  France,  he 
had  no  peace  until  the  hopes  of  the  Liberals 
were  defeated.  Had  Louis  XVIII.  lived  ten 
years  longer,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  would 
have  been  thrown  effectually  into  the  back- 
ground ;  for  the  King  knew  that  in  the  genu- 
ine and  sincere  practice  of  constitutional 
government  lay  the  only  chance  of  salvation 
for  the  dynasty  and  for  France,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly did  practise  it  sincerely ;  but  Louis 
XVIII.  once  dead,  and  the  un-constitutionnl 
party  represented  on  the  throne  by  Charles 
X.,  the  capricious  author  of  La  Monarchie 
scion  la  Charte  had  every  means  afforded 
him  of  aiding  in  the  task  of  precipitating  the 
country  to  inevitable  ruin.  But,  like  all  men 
who  have  often  changed  their  convictions, 
Chateaubriand  was  distrusted  by  those  to 
whom  he  gave  his  utmost  support ;  and  whilst 
Louis  XVI II.  suspected  in  him  an  agent  of 
that  retrograde  faction,  in  which  he  wisely 
recognised  the  greatest  danger  to  the  state, 
Charles  X.  was  suspicious  of  him  for  his 
recent  attachment  to  liberal  ideas.    This  dis- 


trust  of  the  Ring's  made  the  fortune  of 
Chateaubriand  till  his  death,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  modern  Royalists,  the  author  of  Rene'  waa 
the  representative  of  that  pure  constitutional 
form  of  government,  which,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  gives  the  utmost  amount  of  freedom 
to  the  subject,  with  the  utmost  amount  of 
respect  to  the  Crown.  This  was  a  mistake. 
Chateaubriand  had  joined  with  the  ultras,  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  only  really  con- 
stitutional government  France  ever  had — that 
of  which,  under  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  Decazes 
was,  as  minister,  the  faithful  exponent,— and 
he  merely  assumed  a  liberal  air  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  de  Polignac  and  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.,  because  he  thought  that  it  would 
produce  a  greater  effect.  44  You  think  that  if 
M.  de  Laval  were  Foreign  Minister,  I  should 
be  better  able  to  work  with  him,"  writes  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  from  his  Embassy  in  Home, 
in  1829, — 44  You  are  wrong ;  I  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  work  with  anybody!" — a  naive  but 
true  confession,  as  M.  Villemain  observes, 
44  Je  suis  dispose  a  ne  m' entendre  avec  per- 
sonne !  "  The  man's  whole  selfish  and  emi- 
nently wayward  character  is  shown  in  these 
words. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  time  might 
be  better  employed  than  m  studying  the  life 
of  a  politician  who,  like  Chateaubriand  was  of 
such  small  political  usefulness  to  his  own 
country.  But  Chateaubriand  was  not  a  jpoliti- 
cal  man  only.  He  was,  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning  of  this  Essay,  a  man  whose  literary 
influence  lies  at  the  source  of  nearly  all  the 
modern  literature  of  France :  he  helps  to 
afford  the  philosopher  and  historical  student 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  intimate  workings 
of  the  mind  of  Naj>oleon  Bonaparte ;  he  is 
the  abettor  of  many  of  the  errors  that  drove 
the  Restoration  to  the  catastrophe  of  1830; 
and  he  is  the  type  of  a  whole  class  of  French- 
men,—of  that  peculiarly  mischievous  race,  in 
whom  the  caprice  for  action  disturbing  the 
tendency  to  thought,  leaves  neither  character 
complete,  and  mars  the  perfect  existence  of 
either  a  genuine  thinker,  or  a  plain  manly 
doer  of  deeds. 

Were  it  not  even  for  all  these  reasons,  we 
would  still  strongly  recommend  our  readers 
to  read  attentively  M.  Villemain's  Life  of 
Chateaubriand.  They  will  find  in  it  the  evi- 
dence of  what  a  great  mind  feels  and  finds 
expression  for,  even  under  such  on  iron  rule 
of  compression  as  that  which  now  weight 
down  France,  and  they  will,  in  matters  of 
History,  Poetry,  Politics,  and  Art,  profit  by 
the  not  less  generous,  because  matured  judg- 
ments, of  one  of  the  greatest  aestheticians  of 
any  age. 
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Personal  Adventures  during  the  Indian  Re- 
bellion in  Jtohilcund,  Futtehgkur,  and 
Chide.    Bv  William  Edwards,  Esq.,  B.C.S., 
Judge  of  Benares,  and  late  Magistrate  and  I 
Collector  of  Budaon,  in  liohilcund.    Smith,  I 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Among  the  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  sudden  and 
great  peril  into  which  our  countrymen  in 
India  were  cast  by  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
Tolt,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  touching.  It  was  written  under  the 
strong  pressure  of  constant  danger,  with  the 
feeling  that  if  not  destroyed  together  with 
himself,  it  might  be  the  writer's  only  legacy 
to  his  own  family.  The  first  passages  were 
written  when  the  author  was  a  fugitive, 
parted  from  wife  and  child,  ignorant  whether 
they  yet  lived.  They  had  been  sent,  how- 
ever, in  good  time  to  Nynee  Tal,  and  they 
were  safe. 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  magistrate  and 
collector  at  liohilcund,  remained  at  his  post 
till  the  last  minute.  He  wrote  in  vain  to 
Bareilly  for  help  that  could  not  be  had, 
doubled  in  vain  his  police,  but  when  the  jail- 
breakers  in  an  adjoining  district  had  let  loose 
among  others  a  man  of  whom  he  received 
word  that  he  had  started  at  once  for  Budaon 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  its  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Edwards  did  not  flinch.  When 
he  heard  that  a  rising  of  the  Mahommedans 
of  Budaon  was  fixed  for  a  certain  hour  upon 
a  certain  day,  he  summoned  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  that  persuasion,  and  kept  them 
engaged  in  dispute  together  till  the  hour  was 
past. 

"  They  immediately  came,  many  of  them 
very  fierce  and  insolent,  and  all  in  a  most 
excited  state.  Soon  after  they  were  seated 
and  I  had  commenced  talking  with  them,  I 
saw  Wuzeer  Singh,  a  Sikh  peon,  and  one  of 
my  personal  guards,  come  up  quietly  behind 
me,  with  my  revolver  in  his  belt  and  my  gun 
in  his  hand,  and  station  himself  immedictely 
behind  mv  chair.  In  the  tumult,  and  excite- 
ment, ana  where  all  were  armed,  his  entrance 
was  unnoticed,  but  his  quiet  and  determined 
demeanor  made  me  for  the  first  time  feel  an 
assurance  that  he  was  a  man  1  could  depend 
upon  in  any  difficulty  01  danger.  This  *V u- 
zeer  Singh,  whose  tried  fidelity,  courage,  and 
devotion  made  me  regard  him  as  Paul  did 
Onesimus,  'not  now  so  much  as  a  servant,  but 
as  a  brother  beloved,'  deserves  some  notice 
from  me  here." 
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Wuzeer  Singh,  whose  stern  fidelity  to  his 
salt  more  than  once  made  him  the  preserver 
of  his  master's  life,  is  now  receiving  a  life- 
pension  from  the  Government  of  India.  He 
I  was  originally  a  Sepoy  belonging  to  the  Sikh 
company  of  the  regiment  that  mutinied  at 
Shajehanpore,  and  murdered  the  Europeans 
in  the  church.  He  bad  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  finding  when  his  regiment 
was  at  Budaon  that  there  were  some  native 
Christians  there,  he  had  found  means  to  quit 
his  company  in  exchange  for  a  position  at 
Budaon  as  orderly  on  Mr.  Edwards's  per- 
sonal guard,  not  many  days  before  the  out- 
break of  the  mutiny.  He  was  faithful  not 
as  an  old  servant, — for  he  was  not  that, — but 
as  a  brave  and  honorable  man. 

To  the  last  Mr.  Edwards  held  by  his  duty. 
It  was  not  until  formidable  troops  of  muti- 
neers had  actually  marched  into  Budaon,  and 
his  own  native  guards  had  joined  them,  that 
he  looked  to  his  own  personal  safety.  For 
himself  alone  escape  would  have  been  com-  * 
paratively  easy,  because  many  influential  na- 
tives of  the  district  were  his  friends,  ready  to 
give  him  help  and  shelter.  But  the  other  Euro- 
peans, Mr.  Donald  and  Son,  indigo  planters ; 
Mr.  Gibson,  a  patrol  in  the  Customs;  Mr. 
Stewart,  one  of  the  magistrate's  clerks,  who 
brought  with  him  a  wife  and  family,  had 
come  to  his  house.  Mr.  Stewart  soon  after- 
wards attempted  for  himself  and  his  family  a 
separate  escape,  but  the  others  clung  by  the 
magistrate  j  these  could  not  be  forsaken,  and 
these  the  natives  were  less  willing  to  help. 
Of  course,  also,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  a  band 
of  fugitives  as  for  a  single  man  to  escape 
seizure  by  the  enemy. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detnil  the  succeeding 
narrative  of  perils  and  rescues  following  in 
quick  succession.  Again  and  again  the 
chance  defeating  of  some  purpose,  the  trivial 
accident  of  which  410  heed  is  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life,  proves  to  have  been 
the  stirring  of  the  balance  in  which  lay 
evenly  poised  the  great  alternative  of  life  or 
death.  At  Shumshabad,  near  the  Ganges, 
where  the  Englishmen  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect a  boat,  they  were  forsaken  by  their 
escort  and  committed  to  the  fury  of  the 
people.  • 

"  I  was  some  way  in  front,  and  riding 
along  by  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  in  which 
the  nouse  was  situated,  and  not  far  from  the 
gate,  when  the  mob  opened  fire  upon  us. 
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with  savage  shouts  and  yells.    How  I 
caped  I  know  not,  for  the  bullets  were  rap- 
into  the  wall  all  about  roc;  but  my 


pug 

horse  becoming  very  restive  under  the  fire, 
plunged  so  m  .ch  that  they  could  neither  hit 
him  nor  myself.  Turning  round  to  see  what 
was  going  on  behind  me,  I  saw  Mr.  Donald, 
senior,  without  his  hat,  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  a  number  of  men  rushing  in 
upon  Mr.  Gibson  and  striking  at  him  with 
swords  and  sticks. 

"  I  now  noticed  Multan  Khan  and  our  es- 
cort galloping  off,  leaving  us  to  our  fate. 
My  only  chance  was  to  attempt  to  rejoin 
them  ;  so  I  called  out  to  Mr.  Donald,  senior, 
to  follow  me,  and  drawing  my  revolver,  put 
my  horse  right  at  the  crowd  as  hard  as  I 
could  go.  They  opened  for  me  right  and 
left,  and  I  passed  close  to  poor  Mr.  Gibson ; 
I  shall  never  forget  his  look  of  agony,  as  he 
wr.s  ineffectuaMy  trying  to  defend  nimself 
from  the  ruffians  who  were  swarming  round 
him.  I  could  render  him  no  aid,  and  was 
only  enabled  to  save  myself  through  the  ac- 
tivity and  strength  of  my  horse.  Once  or 
twice  I  was  on  the  point  of  shooting  some  of 
the  fellows,  but  refrained ;  thinking  that 
threatening  them  with  my  pistol  was  more 
likely  to  deter  them,  as  when  once  a  barrel 
was  discharged  they  might  close  in  upon  me, 
fancying  that  I  could  no  longer  hurt  them. 

I  soon  got  clear  of  the  mob,  and  joined 
Multan  Khan  and  the  escort,  who  had  by 
this  time  halted.  Mr.  Donald,  senior,  fol- 
lowed me  almost  immediately :  his  horse  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  match-lock  ball  in  the 
near  hind  leg;  but  he  was  himself  un- 
touched. His  son  also  rode  up  soon  after ; 
he  had  escaped  unwounded,  by  riding  through 
the  town,  and  jumping  his  horse  over  a  ra- 
vine where  the  fellows  could  not  follow  him. 
A  man  also  joined  us  mounted  on  mv  secpnd 
horse,  a  difficult  animal  to  manage ;  lie  threw 
his  rider  almost  immediately,  then  bolted, 
and  was,  as  I  imagined,  lost. 

"  Multan  Khan  and  the  others  seemed  b 
no  means  pleased  that  we  had  escaped,  an 
were  very  threatening  in  their  demeanor.  I 
rode  up  to  the  former,  and  putting  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  said  to  him — 'Have  you  a 
family  and  little  children?'  he  answered  by 
a  nod.  1  And  are  they  not  dependent  on  you 
for  their  bread  ?  '  I  asked.  He  replied 4  Yes.' 
•  Well,'  I  said,  *  so  have  I,  and  I  am  confident 
you  are  not  the  man  to  take  my  life  and 
destroy  their  means  of  support.'  He  looked 
at  me"  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 1 1  will 
save  your  life  if  I  can  :  follow  me.'  }le  im- 
mediately turned  and  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and 
we  followed  him. 

"  One  of  the  sowars,  a  scoundrel  belonging 


a 


said,  'Give  me  your  horse;  mine  is  good 
enough  for  you.'  I  put  him  off  by  some  civil 
answer;  but  he  was  much  enrajred  at  mv  re- 
fusal, and  remonstrated  with  Multan  Kb  an 
for  not  at  once  murdering  us.  Finding  he 
could  not  persuade  him  or  the  other  sowars 
to  attack  us,  he  struck  off  to  a  village  through 
which  we  were  to  pass,  in  order  to  raise  the 
villagers  to  intercept  and  murder  us." 

Here  Mr.  Edwards  was  parted  from  his 
faithful  servant,  Wuzeer  Singh,  who  never- 
theless contrived  afterwards,  through  many 
perils  of  his  own,  to  trace  him  out  and  again 
join  liim.  In  their  next  place  of  refuge  Mr. 
Edwards  and  the  Donalds  received  native 
dresses. 

"  Every  article  of  our  own  dress,  down  to 
our  boots,  being  burnt  in  our  presence,  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  us  in  the  house.  I  only 
contrived  to  save  my  Testament  and  my 
darling  May's  purse ; 1  from  which,  however,  I 
had  to  cut  off  the  silver  rings  and  tassels,  lest 
they  should  attract  notice.  I  put  these,  with 
my  ring  and  watch,  which  the  old  tehseeldar 
returned  to  me,  in  my  waist-belt.  The  Testa- 
ment I  have  still  with  me,  and  it  has  been  my 
solace  in  many  an  hour  of  anguish  and  peril ; 
but  alas,  the  purse  I  dropped  on  the  road  and 
never  saw  again.  I  weep  now  when  I  think 
of  that  loss,  a?id  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so ; 
for  sorrow  and  anxiety  such  as  ours  make  the 
heart  very  ready  to  overflow  at  any  remem- 
brance of  those  we  love,  and  whom  it  is  prob- 
able we  may  never  again  meet  in  this  life." 

Upon  the  onward  way, 

"  After  riding  about  two  hours,  we  ap- 
proached two  villages  close  to  each  other,  and 
between  which  we  had  to  pass.  The  one  on 
the  right  was  in  flames,  ana  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  marauders,  who  were  busily  engaged 
in  plundering  it.  As  we  came  on  at  full 
speed,  the  fellows  caught  sight  of  us,  when 
within  about  a  mile  of  the  village.  They 
raised  a  tremendous  shout,  and  commenced 
rushing  to  a  point  where  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  cut  us  off.  Then  we  did  ride  for  our 
lives ;  our  guide  leading  us  with  admirable 
decision  and  sagacity.  It  was  a  most  exciting 
race  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  shouts 
and  yells  of  these  miscreants,  and  the  noise 
of  the  flaming  villages,  excited  our  horses  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  needed  no  urging  to 
do  their  best !  Both  mine  behaved  nobly : 
Jan  Bay,  carrying  his  fourteen  stone  rider  as 
if  he  was  a  feather,  and  my  own  little  Cabulee 
tearing  along  and  clearing  every  obstacle  as 
if  he  enjoyed  the  fun. 

"The  excitement  was  so  great,  that  I  quite 
forgot  the  danger  for  the  moment ;  although 


to  the  Mehidpore  Contingent,  and  mounted  j  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  we 
on  a  poor  horse,  rode  alongside  of  me,  and  I  could  clear  the  mob  or  not :  we  just  succeeded 
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"  The  scene  was  desolate  l>eyond  descrip- 
tion.   As  we  came  up,  no  one  was  moving  i»i 


in  doing  so,  with  about  two  hundred  yards  to  I 
spare;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  yell  of 

rage  the  fellows  raised  when  they  saw  they  the  village,  all  beingyet  asleep.  One  of  the 
had  missed  tl»eir  prey.  Happily  they  had  no '  Thakoors  roused  up  the  chief  man,  a  wild- 
firearms,  and  we  were  therefore  quite  safe  looking  Aheer,  who  pointed  oat  to  us  a 

wretched  hovel,  which  he  said  was  for  the 
Probyns.  It  was  full  of  cattle,  and  very 
filthy  :  the  mud  and  dirt  were  over  our  ankles, 
and  the  effluvia  stifling. 

u  My  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I  looked 
round  on  this  desolate,  hopeless  scene.  I  laid 
down  the  poor  baby  on  a  charpoy  in  a  little 
hut,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  and  on 
which  a  child  of  one  of  the  herdsmen  was 
fast  asleep.  Poor  Mra.  Probyn,  for  the  first 
time  since  our  troubles  commenced,  fairly 
broke  down,  and  wept  at  the  miserable  pros- 


frora  them,  after  we  had  once  got  beyond 
them." 

The  house  of  the  Collecter  in  Furrukabad, 
Mr.  Probyn,  was  reached  safely,  but  it  was 
only  to  push  on  in  Mr.  Probyn's  company 
to  a  fort  in  Oude  belonging  to  a  zemindar 
named  Hurdeo  Buksh,  who  had  in  his  keep- 
ing Mrs.  Probyn  and  her  four  children,  and 
who  offered  his  protection. 

The  zemindar  did  defend  the  lives  of  those 
who  trusted  him ;  his  temper  varied  with  the 


«  i      e.u    u  k    *  tv.    *       1    !  P*ct  for  her  children,  and  herself.  Probvn 

color  of  the  changing  news  about  the  struggle,        much  ftnd  remon9trated  whh  the 

his  sympathies  were  not  with  England;  but 
he  resisted  with  abiding  firmness  and  inge- 
nuity all  effort  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen 


to  force  him  to  desert  those  for  whose  safety 
he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honor.    Yet  he 


Thakoors  saying, 4  If  there  is  no  better  plaoe 
for  us  than  this,  you  had  better  kill  us  at 
once,  for  the  children  cannot  live  here  more 
than  a  few  hours:  they  must  perish.'  In  the 
meantime  I  had  looked  round  to  see  if  any 


dared  not  and  he  would  not  keep  them  in  his  :  arrangement  could  possibly  oe  made  for 
-        ™,  •       j  ,  sheltering  them,  and  observing  a  little  place 

fort.    They  were  sent  out  on  dangerous  and 

painful  journeys  into  hiding-places  that  he 

found  for  them  by  help  of  members  of  his 

femily.    In  this  manner  they  started : 

M  I  knew  of  old  that  when  a  Rajpoot  Chief 
once  gave  his  right  hand  and  pledged  his 
honor,  his  word  might  be  fully  depen  ded  on  : 


on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  huts,  pointed  it  out 
to  Wuzeer  Singh  ;  he  immediately  scrambled 
up,  and  having  examined  it,  called"  out  that  it 
was  empty,  clean,  and  drv,  and  a  palace  com- 
pared with  the  place  below.  I  mounted  up 
with  his  assistance,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find 
a  little  room,  clean  and  sweet,  and  with  ap- 
and  I  told  Probyn  and  his  wife  ^nhotight  I  partly  a  water-tight  roof, 
we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  moving  off  and  — " 1  called-  out.  l?  the  11 


doing  as  Hurdeo  Buksh  desired  us.  We  ac- 
cordingly gathered  together  our  bedding  and 
a  few  things  for  the  four  children,  and  started 


Mra.  Probyn  carrying  one  child,  I  the  baby, 
■Wuzeer  Singh  a  third  as  well  as  ray  gun,  and 
Probyn's  servant  the  fourth  child.  Probvn 


Wuzeer  and  I  helped  up  Mrs.  Probyn,  and 
then  the  children ;  Probyn  followed,  and  we, 
eight  persons  in  all,  established  ourselves  in  . 
this  little  space,  most  thankful  to  have  it  to 
shelter  us,  small  as  it  was.  The  Thookars 
made  no  objection  to  our  appropriating  the 


himself  en^"his  rtreVMnrind  ammuni- i  room'  provided  we  kept  strictly  within  it  and 
tion.    How  thankful  did  I  feel  at  that  mo.  never  sWed  ouraelves  outside ;  as  they  feared 


ment  that  my  wife  and  child  were,  as  I 
hoped,  safe  in  the  hills,  and  that  I  had  to  face 
alone  these  alarms  and  perils." 

To  their  hiding-places  came  wild  native 
reports  of  the  ruin  of  the  English,  terrible 
tales  of  massacre,  with  now  and  then  some 
news  in  which  there  was  a  fitful  ray  of  hope. 
After  they  had  been  harbored  for  some  time 
in  Kussowrah  that  place  was  pronounced 
unsafe,  and  the  two  collectera,  with  the  lady 
and  the  four  young  children,  were  sent  to  a 
village  in  the  jungle,  a  wretched,  solitary  ham- 
let of  four  or  five  houses  in  the  middle  of  the 
wilderness,  to  which  they  had  to  wnde  just 
liefore  dawn  through  a  large  piece  of  water, 
Mr.  Probyn  carrying  his  wife,  and  each  of 
the  other  men  a  child,  the  rain  all  the  wliile 
falling  in  torrents. 


we  might  be  seen  from  the  roof,  and  our  hid- 
ing-place discovered.  We  could  only  be  con- 
tained in  this  room  by  lying  down  on  the 
mud  floor,  in  places  fixed  for  each." 

Great  was  the  misery  of  the  poor  children, 
confined  in  a  room  from  which  they  might 
not  thrust  their  heads,  and  within  which 
there  was  not  even  space  for  them  to  crawl 
about.  The  village  happens  to  be  named 
Runjepoorah,  the  place  of  affliction.  One  of 
the  villagers,  a  travelled  man,  pitying  the 
strangers,  undertook  in  good  faith,  though 
the  service  was  most  dangerous,  to  set  out 
with  a  note  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  wife  at 
Nynce  Tal. 


"  I  determined  to  write  two  notes,  one  to 
my  wife  and  another  to  Missur  Byjenath  at 
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Bareilly,  entreating  him  to  aid  my  messenger 
in  reaching  Nynee  Tal.  I  had  hut  a  small 
scrap  of  paper  (half  the  fly-leaf  of  Bridges 
on  the  119th  Psalm,  which  happily  we  had 
with  us),  on  which  to  write  both  notes.  Pen 
or  ink  I  had  none,  and  only  the  stump  of  a 
lead  pencil,  of  which  the  lead  was  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  only  a  little  atom  remained 
quite  loose.  I  at  once  commenced  my  writ- 
ing :  in  the  middle,  the  little  atom  of  lead  fell 
out,  and  I  was  in  despair.  At  last,  after 
much  searching  in  the  dust  of  the  mud  floor, 
I  found  it,  and  contrived  to  refix  it  in  its  place 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  finish  two  verf 
brief  notes,  about  one  inch  square  ;  which 
was  all  the  man  could  conceal  about  his  per- 
son, or  would  consent  to  take,  as  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  rebels  were  in  the  habit  of 
searching  all  travellers  for  letters  and  papers, 
and  had  already  killed  several  who  were  dis- 
covered with  English  letters  on  them. 

H  When  the  notes  were  ready  I  got  a  little 
milk  and  steeped  them  in  it,  to  make  the 
writing  indelible,  and  then  put  them  out  to 
dry  in  the  sun  on  a  wall  just  outside  my  room. 
In  an  instant  a  crow  pounced  on  one  and 
carried  it  off:  it  was  that  for  my  wife.  I,  of 
course,  thought  it  was  gone  forever,  and  felt 
heart-broken  with  vexation ;  as  I  had  no  more 
paper,  nor  any  means  or  hope  of  getting  any, 
on  which  to  write  another  note.  Wuzeer 
Singh  had,  unknown  to  me,  seen  the  crow, 
followed  it  with  one  of  the  herdsmen,  and 
after  a  long  chase  of  about  an  hour,  saw  the 
bird  drop  it,  and  recovering  it  brought  it  back 
to  me  uninjured.** 

The  village  presently  became  a  little  island, 
for  the  floods  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  country.  The  strictness  of  the  con- 
finement could  then  be  relaxed,  but  out  of 
doors  there  was  for  the  children  no  ground 
less  than  ankle-deep  in  mud.  Mrs.  Probyn 
was  cut  off  from  the  service  of  a  poor  woman 
who  had  formerly  come  to  her  daily  from 
Kussowrh,  and  denied  the  milch  goats  upon 
which  her  baby  was  dependent  for  its  life. 
She  could  get  only  buffalo  milk,  which  the 
child  rejected,  and  at  last  died. 

44  We  all  knelt  down  and  prayed  beside  the 
little  body ;  and  then  I  went  out  with  Wuzeer 
Singh,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
look  for  a  dry  spot  where  we  might  dig  a 
erave  for  him.  This  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  but  at  last  we  found  a  spot  under 
some  trees,  which  was  not  inundated,  nor 
likely  to  be  so.  When  all  was  prepared,  the 
poor  father  took  the  little  body  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  in  his  arms,  and  Mrs.  Probyn  followed 
leaning  on  my  arm. 

44  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  cattle  which  were  penned  in  the  enclosure. 


I  read  a  few  sentences  of  the  burial 
over  him.  There  was  no  time  for  more,  as 
day  was  fast  breaking  and  we  dare  not  be 
seen  beyond  the  village  in  the  day-light ;  so 
we  laid  him  in  his  little  resting-place,  4  dust 
to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  in  sure  and  certain 
hope,'  and  hastily  covered  him  in.  I  almost 
envied  his  quiet  rest." 

Once  the  fugitives  could  hear  the  military 
band  of  the  Sepoys  playing  English  airs  in 
Futteyghur.  Once  they  heard  firing  of  heavy  m 
guns  in  Furruckabad,  and  afterwards  learnt 
that  they  had  heard  the  guns  from  which  had 
been  blown  away,  or  by  which  had  been  shot 
down  with  grape,  ladies  and  native  Christians, 
in  all  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  persons,  by 
the  defeated  soldiers  of  the  Nana. 

44  Sunday,  August  2nd. — I  was  roused  this 
morning  before  dinner  by  a  noise  in  the  en- 
closure, and  on  looking  up  saw  a  tall  spectral- 
looking  figure  standing  before  me,  naked 
except  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  his 
waist,  much  emaciated,  and  dripping  with 
water.  I  recognised  him  as  young  Mr.  Jones, 
who  Ilurdeo  Buksh  had  informed  us  had 
been  saved  from  the  boat  captured  by  the 
Sepoys.  He  had  until  then  been  hidden  in 
one  of  Ilurdeo  Buksh's  villages,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  good  news  of  the  successful 
advance  of  our  troops,  had  been  permitted  to 
join  us.  He  was  very  weak ;  and  when  I 
recognized  and  spoke  to  him,  burst  into  tears 
at  hearing  his  own  language  again,  and  see- 
ing one  of  his  own  countrymen." 

His  story,  included  in  the  narrative,  is  full 
of  strange  and  affecting  details.  One  instance 
we  may  quote.  A  wounded  man,  aud  shel- 
tered by  a  Brahmin, — 

44  His  sufferings  had  been  very  j*reat,  from 
exposure  and  from  his  wound,  which  threat- 
ened mortification;  this  would  probably  have 
killed  him  had  he  not  hit  upon  the  following 
singular  remedy.  A  little  puppy  came  fre- 
quently to  the  shed  when  he  was  at  his  meals, 
to  pick  up  any  crumbs  that  mi^ht  fall :  he 
thought  that  if  he  could  get  this  animal  to 
lick  the  wound  it  might  have  a  good  effect ; 
accordingly  he  made  the  attempt,  and  with 
the  most  fortunate  result.  The  puppy  licked 
the  wound  morning  and  evening ;  it  at  once 
began  to  improve,  and  was  well  advanced  to- 
wards healing  when  Jones  joined  us." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  two  brief 
extracts  more,  domestic  incidents.  One  of  a 
great  joy: 

44  Tuesday,  August  4ih. — I  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  little  space  in  front  of  our  room 
to-day,  when  I  was  rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of 
my  messenger  Rohna  from  Nynee  Tal,  with 
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a  letter  from  my  wife  of  the  27th  July ;  the  | 
first  I  have  had  from  her  sig.ee  the  26th  of 
May.  Rohna  had  seen  both  her  and  Gracey 
quite  well.  He  told  me  that  she  was  dressed 
in  black  when  he  reached  the  house,  and  that 
when  she  received  my  letter  she  had  gone 
away  and  put  on  a  white  dress."  " 

One  of  a  great  sorrow  : 

u Friday,* August  21s/. —  Poor  Probyn's 
little  girl  died  this  morning :  she  had  drooped 
ever  since  the  exposure  and  privations  of 
Ruoipoorah,  and  ever  since  our  return  had 
gradually  grown  weaker,  notwithstanding  her 
mother's  increasing  care  and  watchfulness: 
another  victim  to  these  sad  troubles ;  as,  in 
all  human  probability,  had  the  child  not  been 
subjected  to  such  hardships,  or  even  if  medi- 
cal aid  or  medicines  had  been  available,  she 
would  have  lived.  When  I  joined  the  party 
at  Dhurumpore,  she  was  a  fine  healthy  and 
very  pretty  child,  with  beautiful  hair  thickly 
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curling  over  her  head.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dusk,  we  went  out  and  dug  a  grave,  and  at 
midnight  carried  out  the  little  body  wrapped 
in  a  sheet,  and  buried  her  by  her  little  brother. 
I  can  never  forget* her  parents'  agony.  She 
had  been  a  favorite  child,  and  to  see  her 
wasting  away  daily  and  suffering  from  disease, 
without  being  able  to  administer  any  thing  for 
her  relief,  was  almost  too  distressing  to  bear. 
But  it  is  God's  will,  and  what  we  know  not 
now  we  shall  know  hereafter." 

Ten  days  afterwards,  by  a  river  passage  full 
of  the  most  imminent  risks,  Mr.  Edwards  and 
his  companions,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Probyn,  and  their  two  remaining  children, 
reached  safely  the  camp  at  Cawnpore.  Of 
the  large  body  of  English  men,  women,  and 
children  involved  in  the  outbreaks  and  massa- 
cres of  the  district  from  which  they  had 
escaped,  they  were  received  there  as  the  sole 
survivors. 


Jerkmt  Taylor. — What  Milton  accom- 
plished in  poetry  Taylor  performed  in  prose ;  if, 
indeed,  thut  appellation  can  bo  applied  to  somo 
of  the  loveliest  effusions  of  the  intellect  nurtured 
by  erudition  or  decorated  by  fancy.  We  shall 
not  hesitate  to  place  the  "  Holy  Living"  by  the 
side  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  pronounce  them 
the  two  noblest  poems  which  the  Christian  reli- 
gion has  inspired.  It  did  not,  indeed,  come 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  task  to  invent  the 
character-  of  his  poem  ;  but  he  has  supplied  the 
machinery  and  the  embellishments — a  diction 
flexible,  abundant,  and  musical — similes  of  re- 
markable aptness  and  beauty — metaphors  of 
oriental  grandeur.  In  the  figure  of  amplifica- 
tion, which  Longinns  dctincs  to  bo  the  competi- 
tion of  a  sentence  with  all  its  narts  and  members, 
giving  a  vivid  conception  of  the  object  described, 
by  causing  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  he  is  sur- 
passed by  no  writer  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language.  Well  might  it  be  said  that  the  prose 
of  the  1 7th  century  was  poetry.  We  have  seen 
what  that  of  the  18th  century  was. — Rev.  H. 
Chrutmas. 


Judicial  Humok.  —  The  "Law  Review" 
gives  the  following  as  some  instances  of  the 
humor  of  the-  late  Mr.  Justice  Maule  :— "  May 
God  strike  me  dead,  my  ford,  if  I  did  it,"  ex- 
claimed a  convicted  prisoner  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict ;  for  a  marked  space  the 
judge  sits  in  an  attitude  of  expectation,  jury  and 
spectators  wondering  what  next;  at  last,  ho 
breaks  the  silence,  "  As  Providence  has  not  seen 
fit  to  interpose,  the  sentence  of  tho  court  is," 
&c.    "  You  have  already  read  that  section  four 


times,  Mr.  ;  it's  iteration ;  it's  ...  I  use 

no  epithet,  it  is  iteration ! "  with  a  look  that 
implies  an  anathema.  A  City  policeman  states 
that  ho  is  in  the  "  hen  "  (N  division);  "  Do  you 
mean  the  Poultry  ?  "  inquires  tho  judge.  "  but 
with  it,  the  ladies  don't  mind  it,  and  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  me,"  was  his  exhortation  to  a  hesi- 
tating witness,  in  a  case  from  which  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  tho  softer  «ex  would 
long  since  have  retired,  but  which  they  were 
manfully  sitting  out,  while  tho  evidence  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  at  last  reached  its  climax. 

An  Ilistorico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  W.  M.  L\ 
De  Wcttc.  Translated  from  the  fifth  im- 
iroved  and  enlarged  edition  by  Frederick 
Wrothingham. 
It  is  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  this  his- 
torical and  critical  accountof  the  languages  and 
text  ef  the  New  Testament,  with  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  each  book,  was  first  published. 
Since  then,  four  more  editions  have  been  called 
for;  in  1830,  1834,  1842,  and  1848,  each  receiv- 
ing alterations  and  additions,  till  death  stopped 
further  revision.  A  translation  of«  l)c  Wctto's 
"  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  "  appeared 
in  1843  ;  we  are  not  certain  as  to  the  New  ;  but 
a  Divinity  scholar  who  wanted  the  l>ook  could 
always  obtain  it.  This  American  translation 
seems,  therefore,  scarcely  required;  especially 
as  the  translator  admits  that  "  some  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed  in  it  have  so  changed  their 
aspect  as  to  require  a  different  treatment."  Tho 
book,  however,  is  a  vast  storehouse  not  only  of 
criticism,  but  of  facts. — Spectator. 
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From  Chnmbera'R  Journal. 
A  WIFE  BY  ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  STORY  OF  1758. 

My  grandfather  was  appointed  rector  of  a 
little  village  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  year 
1758.  I  am  myself  an  old  man,  having  mem- 
ories of  more  or  less  importance  attached  to 
every  year  of  this  century ;  and  I  could  box, 
wrestle,  play  cricket,  and  had  even  made 
speeches  against  the  Jacobins,  before  eighteen 
hundred  was  bom  or  thought  of. 

A  clergyman's  life  was  not  quite  so  strict  a 
matter  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  priests  neither  cared  to  rule  themselves 
by  so  high  a  standard  as  our  modern  clergy 
do,  nor  was  it  expected  of  them  by  their 
flocks.  Mr.  Hume's  Essays  had  a  great  in- 
fluence among  those  younger  clergy  who 
thought,  and  the  customs  and  laws  of  "  the 
town"  among  those  who  did  not  think. 


pleasures  were  such  as  his  restricted  allowance 
had  afforded  him  during  his  studentship  at 
Cambridge.  Hence  it  was  he  was  resolved 
not  merely  to  have  a  dip,  but  a  thorough 
plunge,  into  the  amusements  of  London. 

Accordingly,  he  went  to  Drury  Lane,  and 
saw  Mr.  Mossop  in  Hamlet,  and  Mr.  Garrick 
in  a  whole  series  of  characters.  He  saw  Mr. 
Barry  in  Richard  HI.  at  Cowent  Garden. 
He  was  present  when  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Clive  appeared  in  the  new  play  of  The  Up- 
holsterer, or  what  News  ?  and  saw  the  quid- 
nurfc  of  the  day  ruining  himself  by  trembling 
for  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  He  was  at  Mr. 
Shuter's  benefit  in  the  Bold  Stroke  for1  a 
Wife,  which  had  not  been  acted  for  so  long. 
He  went  to  the  entertainment  at  Marybone 
Gardens,  and  the  wire-rope  dancing,  and  con- 
certs on  the  Jew's-harp  at  Sadler's  Wells.  He 
drank  the  waters  with  the  genteel  company 


Though  this  was  an  evil  of  a  tremendous  kind, '  at  Islington  Spa.  He  heard  Handel's  Acis 
there  was  one  benefit  in  it  which  we  are  apt  and  Galatea  at  Ilanelagh,  visited  the  Camel 


now-a-days  to  overlook — the  clergy  had  more 
sympathy  with  those  persons  who  would  not 
come  immediately  under  their  influence  than 
they  have  under  the  present  system.  It  is 
thought  very  shocking  now  for  a  priest  to  be 
seen  in  the  theatre,  and  scarcely  less  so  at  the 
opera-house ;  while,  if  he  were  to  visit  Cre- 
morno  or  Rosherville  Gardens,  or  Highbury 
Barn,  it  is  most  likely  his  congregation  would 
take  such  offence  that  they  would  move  away  in 
a  flock  as  multitudinous  and  final  as  a  migration 
of  swallows.  But  in  my  grandfather's  time, 
priests  and  actors  were  found  in  daily  com- 
munion ;  indeed,  such  men  as  Bishop  War- 
burton  and  David  Garrick  were  friends;  even 
Mr.  Whitfield  desired  his  people  to  go  to  the 
comical  Ned  Shuter's  benefit,  as  that  cele- 
brated actor  was  a  M  gracious  soul ;"  *  and 
the  sons  of  other  clergymen  than  Dr.  Prim- 
rose went  upon  the  stage  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  while  every  country  rector  who  came 
up  to  town  made  a  point  of  seeing  Mr.  Mossop 
and  Mr.  Garrick  in  Shakspeare's  plays,  and 
of  visiting  Yauxhall  and  Banelagh. 

Just  such  a  time  of  visiting  London  had 
come  to  my  grandfather  in  the  spring  of  1758. 
He  was  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  lus 
age,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  himself  for  a  time 
on  the  strength  of  his  recent  presentation. 
He  had  never  been  in  town  before ;  the  near- 
est approach  he  hod  made  to  metropolitan 

*  Though  only  for  once.  See  Lackington's  J/e- 
moirs. 


and  Dromedary,  saw  the  moving  figure  of  the 
great  king  of  Prussia,  and  every  other  rarity 
with  which  the  town  was  amusing  itself. 

There  was  one  thing  which  was  a  matter 
of  perpetual  unrest  to  my  grandfather ; 
namely,  that  he  was  unmarried.  He  had 
those  manners  which  are  pleasant  to  ladies, 
or,  as  it  would  have  been  expressed  in  his 
days,  to  the  sex ;  he  was  well  made  in  limb, 
and  somewhat  handsome  in  feature ;  of  a  very 
affable  disposition ;  not  given  to  drinking, 
gaming,  or  attending  the  cockpit;  only  a 
little  partial  to  the  races  ;  ready  always  either 
for  cards  or  for  dancing ;  indeed,  the  sort  of 
young  gentleman  ladies  were  supposed  to  like. 
Yet  he  could  find  no  ladv  answering  to  that 
standard  his  eyes  and  his  heart  set  up.  He 
wished  for  one  of  a  gay  and  pleasant  disposi- 
tion, yet  free  from  those  rices  which  the  ladies 
of  the  plays,  novels,  essays,  and  memoirs  of 
the  age  possess  and  exhibit  so  sadly— one,  in 
fact,  who  did  not  make' /A e  town  her  rule  of 
life ;  who  would  find  more  delight  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  loving  husband  than  in  the  meeting- 
places  of  the  beaux  ;  who  yet  would  pay  some 
attention  to  fashion  and  to  personal  graces  ; 
who  would  be  agreeable,  if  not  a  beauty  ;  last, 
and  I  fancy  far  from  least,  he  wished  her  to 
have  some  nice  little  sum  at  her  own  dis- 
posal. All  this  we  have  seen  set  down  in  pri- 
vate records  which  the  old  gentleman  has  left 
us.  Indeed,  my  mother  has  told  me  that  she 
believes  he  once  worked  up  these  requisitions 
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into  an  advertisement,  and  inserted  them  in  i  tingly  kept  them  fixed  there  during  the 


the  Public  Advertiser.  If  so,  it  brought  him 
no  wife,  although,  through  the  medium  of 
another  advertisement,  he  became  acquainted 
with  that  estimable  lady  to  whom  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  I  owe  my  existence.  Advertising 
for  wives,  and  even  for  husbands,  was  not  un- 
usual a  century  ago,  as  every  one  who  has  had  \  He  stopped  when  she  stopped, 
occasion  to  search  newspapers  of  that  date 
well  knows.  A  very  odd  and  pleasant  collec- 
tion might  be  formed  from  their  columns. 

Like  many  other  young  gentlemen  of  the 
period  who  came  up  from  the  provinces  to 
spend  a  little  time  and  money  in  London,  my 
grandfather  the  rector  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  in  so  plentifully  stocked  a  soci- 
ety, he  might  perchance  run  across  a  wife. 
The  wish  was  entered  in  his  diary  the  night 
before  he  started.  Now  the  custom  is  re- 
versed. Our  city-clerk,  with  the  air  and  talk 
of  a  capitalist,  and  the  costume  of  a  beau, 
rushes  into  the  country  at  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, or  Christmas;  finds  his  way  into  the 
rimple,  susceptible  heart  of  a  country  maiden, 
woos  her,  adds  visit  to  visit,  and  condescends 
to  wed  her ;  for  she  believes  it  a  condescen- 
sion, until  the  slow  process  of  marriage- 
troubles  reveals  to  her  the  painful  sight  and 
sense  of  her  own  superiority.  Gentlemen 
were  bolder  in  my  grandfather's  days  than 
they  are  in  mine ;  and  ladies  also.  If  either 
saw  a  person  of  opposite  sex  at  church,  at  the 
theatre,  Kanelagh,  or  elsewhere,  they  very 
often  made  signal  of  admiration  or  invitation 
too  plain  to  be  doubted.  This  was  indeed  one 
of  the  things  which  aided  young  men  of  prop- 
erty and  title  in  their  frightful  "  affairs  of  gal- 
lantry," and  is  the  pivot  and  turning-point  in 
all  the  memoirs,  comedies,  novels,  and  maga- 
zine-stories of  that  time. 

One  evening,  in  the  summer  of  1758,  my 
grandfather  betook  himself  to  Vauxhall.  He 
had  seen  very  many  young  demoiselles  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  town  ;  but  he  had  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  wound  which  the  spear  of  Telephus 
alone  could  heal.  He  had  been  also  to  Vaux- 
hall two  or  three  evenings  previously,  and 
had  glanced  and  ogled  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  pertinacity  of  an  unengaged  man  ; 
this  fateful  evening  put  a  close  to  all  these 
wanderings  and  uncertainties.  While  he  was 
looking  backwards  and  forwards  with  his 
customary  inquisitiveness,  a  young  lady  en- 
tered between  two  gentlemen,  wko  suddenly 
drew  lua  roving  eyes  to  herself,  and  unwit- 


whole  performance.  Before  he  looked  for  it, 
my  poor  grandfather  was  overcome. 

As  soon  as  the  songs  were  over,  he  fol- 
lowed her  frera  the  orchestra  to  the  banquet- 
ing-room,  and  through  the  long  leafy  colon- 
nades, with  their  myriads  of  little  lamps. 

When  the 

company  were  rushing  to  see  the  water- 
works, he  kept  close  to  her  ;  and  every  time 
she  looked  at  him — and  she  did  so  frequently, 
by  choice  or  chance— he  assumed  a  most 
serious,  speaking,  and  melancholy  counten- 
ance. 

It  was  a  great  sorrow  to  him  when  he  saw 
the  young  lady  take  her  departure,  and 
marked  her  into  her  coach.  However,  he 
resolved  to  assure  himself  of  her  dwelling- 
place,  and  began  to  picture  himself  asking 
the  consent  of  a  father  or  a  guardian,  or 
opposing  a  rival,  wealthier  and  more  favored 
than  himself.  He  jumped  into  a  coach,  and 
bade  the  driver  follow  that  in  which  the 
young  lady  had  seated  herself.  But  he  was 
not  to  succeed  so  easily.  The  night  was 
foggy  when  they  started ;  it  gradually  grew 
denser ;  and  before  they  had  reached  West- 
minster, my  grandfather's  coachman  turned 
round  and  called  out  that  he  had  quite  lost 
sight  of  the  chase.  So  he  was  ordered  by 
my  hurt  and  disconsolate  relative  to  drive  to 
the  coffee-house  at  which  he  was  staying. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  young  lady 
whose  bright  eyes  had  stricken  my  grand- 
father in  public  places.  Other  young  ladies 
he  forgot,  after  a  good  supper,  or  at  the  sight 
of  a  fresh  face,  or  at  the  thought  how  impost 
sible  it  would  be  to  know  them,  or  by  consid- 
eration of  the  difference  there  is  between 
looking  a  beauty  and  being  good.  But  he 
could  not  forget  the  maiden  of  VauxhalL 
He  lost  his  appetite,  not  only  for  town  deli- 
cacies, but  also  for  town  amusements.  At 
last,  after  three  days  of  suffering,  during 
which  it  must  be  confessed,  he  neither  wished 
nor  tried  to  heal  himself,  he  sought  consola- 
tion, and  kept  hope  from  starving,  by  insert- 
ing the  following  in  the  Public  Advertiser: 

"  A  young  lady  who  was  at  Vauxhall  last 
Tuesday  night,  in  company  with  two  elderly 
gentlemen,  could  not  but  observe  a  young 
clergyman,  who,  being  near  her  at  the 
orchestra  during  the  performance,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  last  song,  gazed  upon  her  with 
the  utmost  attention.  lie  earnestly  hopes,  if 
unmarried,  she  will  favor  him  with  a  line, 
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directed  to  V.  V.,  at  the  bar  of  the  Temple- 1 
exchange  Coffee-house,  to  inform  him  whether 
fortune,  family,  character,  nnd  profession, 
may  not  entitle  him,  upon  further  knowledge, 
to  hope  an  interest  in  her  heart.  He  begs 
she  will  pardon  the  method  he  has  taken  to 
let  her  know  the  situation  of  his  mind,  as, 
being  a  stranger,  he  despaired  of  doing  it  in 
any  other  way,  or  even  of  seeing  her  more. 
As  his  views  are  founded  on  the  most  honor- 
able principles,  he  presumes  to  hope  the  occa- 
sion will  justify,  if  she  generously  breaks 
through  this  trifling  formality  of  the  sex, 
rather  than,  by  a  cruel  silence,  render  un- 
happy one  who  must  ever  expect  to  continue 
so,  if  debarred  from  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  her,  in  whose  power  alone  it  is  to  com- 
plete his  felicity." 

Unluckily,  this  advertisement  was  either 
not  seen  by  the  young  lady,  or,  if  seen,  the 
young  gentleman  had  been  unnoticed,  or,  if 
noticed,  she  had  not  found  in  herself  any  cor- 
responding desire  towards  him.  My  grand- 
father was  so  solemnised  by  this  sudden  love, 
and  the  hopeless  issue  of  it,  that  he  could 
find  no  pleasure  in  theatres,  gardens,  or 
routs,  and  actually  sought  his  excitement  for 
the  next  fortnight  in  attending  daily  prayers 
at  the  Abbey,  the  Temple  Church,  St  An- 
drew's on  Holborn  Hill,  or  St.  Paul's.  After 
that  time,  he  began  to  reason  with  himself 
that  she  might  go  often  to  the  places  whither 
the  town  resorted,  and  that  another  chance 
meeting  at  the  theatre*,  or  at  Ranelagh,  if 
not  very  likely,  was  still  not  quite  impossible. 
This  was  the  last  straw  in  sight  of  his  rapidly 
sinking  hope. 

Accordingly  he  went;  at  first,  blind  and 
^umb,  to  whatever  was  played  or  sung  before 
him,  unmoved  alike  by  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Clive  in  the  merriest  farces,  and  by  the  com- 
positions of  Handel  and  Dr.  Arne ;  but,  by 
degrees,  these  reinterested  him :  next,  he 
glanced  at  the  bright  faces  with  their  mighty 
caprioles,  their  "  post-chaise  and  horses,  chair 
and  chairman  "  on  their  heads,  in  the  boxes; 
he  began  to  find  himself  curable  ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  Nottinghamshire,  though  a  slightly 
altered,  still  a  very  merry  man ;  he  amused 
himself  reading,  on  his  road,  the  two  new 
volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy  by  his  brother 
in  orders,  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne. 

My  grandfather  had  been  absent  from  his 
cure  exactly  two  months,  during  which  time 
his  very  light  and  easy  duties  were  taken  by 
an  unbeneficed  friend,  a  schoolmaster  in  Not- 
tingham, and  man  of  high  repute  at  Cam- 


bridge. These  consisted  in  riding  over  on 
Sunday  morning,  putting  on  a  clerical  wig 
kept  in  the  sacristy,  and  a  surplice  much 
more  like  a  smockfrock  than  that  habiliment 
recognised  by  ecclesiologists  as  the  officiating 
costume  of  an  English  priest,  and  reading  a 
sermon  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  to  a  few  old  women,  a  dozen 
framework  knitters,  and  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, who,  as  they  perceived  neither  the  drift 
nor  the  need  of  it,  thought  it  mightily 
learned.  Pastoral  visitation  was  an  exercise 
my  grandfather,  at  this  polife  period  of  his 
life,  conceived  quite  unnecessary ;  and  fre- 
quent non-residence  was  not  only  not  a  sin, 
but  a  laudable  and  gentlemanlike  habit  in  th« 
town  season  ;  and,  if  funds  permitted,  in  the 
Bath  and  Matlock  season  also. 

To  these  not  onerous  dulies  my  grandfather 
returned  with  a  heart  almost  whole.  There 
was  just  a  scratch  in  that  organ— I  can 
scarcely  call  it  a  wound — which  gave  him  a 
little  smart  at  eve  and  in  solitude,  in  all  such 
idle  times  and  conditions  as  court  memory. 
To  get  rid  of  this  he  made  twilight  lively  by 
inviting  an  old  college  friend,  a  county  cap- 
tain, or  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Nottingham 
tutor,  to  stay  with  him ;  and,  when  no  visitor 
was  to  be  had,  by  smoking  his  pipe  at  the 
Lord  Ligonier  Arms.  He  also  added  to  his 
light  clerical  tasks  the  heavier  avocation  of 
an  angler ;  and  often,  when  his  parishioners 
were  taking  their  dogs  ratting  along  the 
Trent-side  on  summer-evenings,  they  came 
upon  their  solitary  priest  with  his  fishing-rod, 
who,  although  he  looked  upon  apostolical 
succession  in  that  sense  in  which  the  non- 
jurors and  the  Romanists  held  it,  as  quite  be- 
neath the  notice  of  a  man  of  taste  and  ton, 
very  frequently  found  himself  their  successor 
in  the  piscatorial  act  of  toiling  all  day  and 
catching  nothing. 

Just  at  this  time  some  leading  political 
persons  in  the  county  were  using  great  efforts 
to  start  a  new  church  and  anti-gallican  news- 
paper for  the  midland  district — I  forget  iu 
name.  Like  so  many  of  modern  date,  it  was 
just  got  to  move,  strutted  a  little  way, 
bragged  of  its  power  and  vitality,  and  sud- 
denly dropped  down  dead.  The  promoters 
mainly  depended  on  the  support  of  the 
squirearchy  and  clergy ;  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  these  persons ;  amongst  others, 
consequently,  to  my  grandfather.  He  was 
delighted— it  came  to  him  in  the  light  of  that 
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deliverance  from  ennui  which  he  had  long  i 
been  looking  for.    He  not  only  promised  to 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  further  its  circula- 
tion amongst  his  clerical  brethren,  but  also 
volunteered  his  services  as  a  contributor. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  book  of  printed 
slips  from  this  newspaper,  being  the  entire 
series  of  my  grandfather's  contributions  to  it 
They  consist  mainly  of  panegyrics  on  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  at  that  time  the  most  popular 
man  in  England.  These  are  a  specimen  of 
their  titles  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  that 
Grand  Character  who  is  the  Hope  of  Europe 
(the  king  of  Prussia) ;  the  Protestant  Hero 
(the  king  of  Prussia) ;  an  Essay  on  the  Lite- 
rary Labors  of  the  Great  Philosophical  Mon- 
arch (the  king  of  Prussia) ;  the  Scourge  of 
Superstition  :  an  Ode  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia ;  Trihulator  Gallia?  :  an  Ode  to  the  Great 
Frederick  ;  Casar  Outdone,  or  a  History  of 
the  Battles  of  Our  Magnanimous  Ally  (the 
king  of  Prussia. 

To  these  are  appended  a  series  of  papers, 
some  in  print,  and  some  only  in  manuscript, 
imagined  by  my  well-meaning  grandfather  to 
be  in  the  style  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator; 
but  they  are  not  of  that  use  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  those  inimitable  papers  are  for  that  of 
its  commencement,  or  I  should  either  have 
published  them,  or  presented  them  to  our 
national  library  at  the  Museum. 

Every  Thursday  morning,  if  my  grand- 
father had  not  started  very  much  earlier  to 
fetch  it,  a  lad  come  over  from  the  printer's  at 
Nottingham  with  this  paper.  In  February 
1759,  the  twentieth  week  after  its  birth,  and 
seventh  before  its  death,  the  boy  brought  the 
small  quarto,  as  the  young  rector  was  dress- 
ing himself  for  a  day's  shooting  in  Lord 
Byron's  park  at  Newstead,  the  noble  owner* 
of  which,  six  years  afterwards,  killed  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  duel.  With 
him  in  his  Led  room,  making  sarcastic  re- 
marks on  every  article  of  dress  as  he  put  it 
on,  at  every  glance  he  gave  towards  his  legs, 
or  in  the  mirror,  were  his  friends,  Captain 
Clayton,  that  renowned  marksman,  and  the 
Nottingham  tutor,  who  had  been  confessor 
and  adviser  in  that  delicate  matter  of  the 
heart  which  occurred  to  my  relative  when  in 
London.  He  lengthened  the  already  too- 
extended  and  too-interrupted  dressing-time, 
by  occasional  glances  at  the  newspaper ;  a 
*  Uncle  of  the  poet. 


I  paragraph,  and  then  a  turn  at  the  toil- 
et; another  paragraph,  and  then  the  toilet 
again.  News,  however,  was  the  smallest 
matter  in  those  days.  "  Our  own  correspond- 
ent w  was  not  yet  allowed  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing his  entire  communication  appear  in  print ; 
the  editor  skimmed  the  cream  off  it,  which 
he  presented  to  the  readers  after  his  own 
confection.  Hence  it  was  that  the  rector  had 
soon  finished  the  news,  and  begun  upon  the 
advertisements.  There  was  not  that  number 
which  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  and 
what  there  was  was  a  puddle  compared  with 
the  ocean  we  are  used  to  in  this  day ;  but  the 
advertisers  in  this  midland  print  averaged 
from  three  to  six.  Prominently,  amid  these 
few,  stood  forth  the  following  : 

"  If  any  young  clergyman,  somewhat 
agreeable  in  person,  and  who  has  a  small  in- 
dependent fortune,  can  be  well  recommended 
as  to  strictness  of  life  and  good  temper, 
firmly  attached  to  this  present  happy  estab- 
lishment, and  is  willing  to  engage  in  the  mat- 
rimonial estate,  with  an  agreeable  young  lady 
in  whose  power  it  is  to  bestow  £100  per  an- 
num— any  person  whom  this  mav  suit,  may 
call  at  the  second  house  in  Berkely  Street 
within  four  days  of  this  advertisement,  having 
previously  left  a  line  directed  to  A.  Z.  at  the 
same  house." 

This  smote  my  grandfather  with  such  a 
sudden,  peculiar,  and  visible  effect,  that  both 
his  friends  inquired  if  there  was  any  very  as- 
tounding news  in  the  paper.  He  laughed, 
and  said  there  was  an  advertisement  for  him- 
self. He  tossed  it  over  to  them,  telling  them 
to  read  the  second  from  the  top.  While 
they  were  doing  so,  he  himself  was  the  chan- 
nel of  a  whole  flood  of  unexpected  thoughts 
and  resolutions.  Here  was  the  perpetual 
cure  for  the  unavoidable  ennui  of  village-life, 
the  longed-for  talisman  to  make  the  rectory- 
house  endurable,  nay,  even  sunny  and  glad- 
some. A  London  lady,  too ;  not  like  some 
rich  Nottinghamshire  damsels  he  had  been 
introduced  to,  who  had  twice  been  to  the 
county  town,  and  who  thought  themselves 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  their  grandmoth- 
er's seldom  worn  pinner.  True,  it  was  a 
lottery;  and  among  so  many  he  was  likely 
to  lose  after  all.  He  felt  disinclined  for  the 
rook-shooting. 

The  captain  began  immediately  to  rally 
him  on  this  advertisement,  saying  he  was 
evidently  fore-appointed  to  fit  its  standard. 
He  spake  the  very  thoughts  that  were  in  my 
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relative's  own  mind.  He  advised  him  to  set 
off  for  town  to-morrow,  and  be  in  the  field 
before  any  hungry  London  curate  had  snapped 
her  up.  *«  You  will  be  a  fool,  if  you  don't 
try,"  said  he  ;  "  it  will  but  be  an  adventure  if 
you  lose.  But,"  (with  a  military  and  fashion- 
able expletive)  he  added,  44  you  are  sure  to 
win,  old  boy." 

My  grandfather  appealed  to  his  clerical 
friend. 

44 1  will  say  nothing,"  said  he.  14  You 
ought  to  remember  what  fine  things  you 
have  told  me  over  and  over  again  about  a 
certain  young  lady;  undying  love,  and  so 
on." 

The  captain  informed  the  younger  clergy- 
man that  the  elder, 44  like  all  other  school- 
masters, was  an  ass,  and  always  remembered 
his  trade  was  to  teach,  and  spoke  to  men  as 
if  they  were  lads."  A  controversy  ensued 
between  the  priest  and  the  soldier ;  in  which 
(my  grandfather's  inclination  being  on  that 
side,  and  his  opponent  also  doggedly  dumb 
as  to  reasons  for  not  going)  the  man  of  the 
sword  got  the  best.  He  said  he  would  ex- 
cuse the  young  parson  from  the  shooting,  and 
so  give  him  time  to  make  ready  for  starting 
by  to-morrow's  coach.  The  elder  parson 
said  be  should  fulfil  a  promised  call  on  the 
father  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and  should  go 
into  Bedfordshire  by  to-day's  coach,  if  he 
could  get  back  to  Nottingham  in  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  captain  and  my  grandfather 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  tutor  mounted 
his  horse,  saying  as  he  rode  off, 44  he  was  sure 
his  friend  would  sleep  off  his  Quixotic  notion 
of  rushing  after  an  unknown  lady  of  untold, 
and  therefore,  of  pretty  advanced  age." 

My  anxious  relative,  however,  arrived  in 
town  by  the  next  coach,  bought  a  new  wig 
and  suit,  and  having  left  a  letter  proclaiming 
his  hopes,  called  at  the  address  mentioned  in 
the  advertisement.  He  was  shown  into  a 
room  handsomely  furnished,  and  hung  with 
Mr.  Hogarth's  new  prints  of  the  Election, 
which  had  only  been  published  a  few  weeks. 
Here  he  sate  down  in  great  trepidation,  and 
waited  for  above  twenty  minutes,  during  which 
time  he  first  gave  cool  consideration  to  some 
of  the  less  pleasant  possibilities  of  his  adven- 
ture— the  chance  of  the  lady  being  much 
older  than  himself,  or  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, or  stammering,  or  lame,  or  possibly 
squinting  hideously. 

At  last  the  door-handle  sounded,  and  the 


|  door  flew  open.  Guesa  his  surprise  when  his 
friend  the  tutor  from  Nottingham  marched  in. 
My  grandfather  at  first  blushed  up  to  his 
eyes.  44  What !  we  were  to  appear  as  rivals, 
then  ?  "  he  stammered  out — perceiving  at  the 
same  lime  why  his  friend,  if  he  might  any 
longer  call  him  so,  had  dissuaded  him,  and 
stolen  a  march  to  Loudon  under  feint  of  Bed- 
fordshire. In  a  moment,  however,  he  con- 
soled himself  by  a  comparison  of  his  own 
person  and  age  with  that  of  his  treacherous 
brother  in  orders.  These  thoughts  made  him 
silent,  and,  for  a  minute  or  two,  also  forgetfnl 
of  his  awkward  position.  Should  they  see 
the  young  lady  alone,  or  together  ?  Had  they 
no  other  rivals  ?  Possibly,  she  was  desirous 
of  a  Nottinghamshire  husband,  and  had  ad- 
vertised in  no  other  newspaper. 

The  elder  clergyman  burst  out  laughing. 
At  this  my  grandfather  was  aroused,  and 
laughed  also— more,  however,  to  take  off  his 
nervousness  than  from  spontaneous  sym- 
pathy. 

44  My  dear  Jack,"  said  the  tutor,  ■  I  see  I 
must  give  in  ;  I  shall  stand  no  chance  against 
a  brisk  young  fellow  like  you."  And  he 
sprang  up  and  abruptly  left  the  room.  My 
grandfather  heard  his  laugh  on  the  stairs. 
He  began  to  see  that  he  was  being  hoaxed, 
and  felt  bewildered.  How  the  squires,  cap- 
tains, and  parsons  would  laugh  at  him  ! 

A  moment  after,  the  tutor  re-appeared, 
leading  in  a  young  lady.  How  shall  I  tell  my 
grandfather's  surprise  ?  It  was  that  very  • 
same  maiden  whom  he  had  watched  and  fol- 
lowed at  Vauxhall,  and  sighed  after  so  many 
times  since.  To  this  first  happy  perception 
soon  followed  the  second. 

44  Armida,  my  love — my  dearest  friend,  the 
Reverend  John  Grnntley." 

44  Jack,  my  lad— my  dear  little  niece." 

The  explanation  is  very  short.  The  merry 
old  clergyman  had  perceived  from  Grantley's 
clear  description,  at  his  very  first  confession, 
that  the  young  lady  by  whom  he  had  been 
smitten  was  his  own  niece,  a  native  of  Not- 
tingham, at  that  time  staying  in  London  with 
his  two  brothers  the  lawyers,  and  with  them 
going  the  round  of  town  amusements.  She 
had  returned  to  Nottingham  before  my  grand- 
father. The  further  he  thought  himself  from 
her,  the  nearer  he  really  was — a  consideration 
which  often  filled  his  confessor  with  inward 
laughter.  She  had  frequently  seen  him  from 
her  father's  window ;  had  heard  him  preach 
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in  St.  Peter's  though  hidden  from  him  by  the 
Christmas  bushes  and  the  deep  wooden  walls. 
She  had  even  been  in  her  uncle's  house  one 
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entered  heartily  into  her  uncle's  merry  scheme 
of  the  advertisement.  The  captain  was  taken 
into  counsel  as  accomplice,  and  agreed  to 


day  when  the  young  rector  called  there,  and  urge  my  grandfather  to  the  departing  point. 


was  bent  upon  seeing  and  speaking  with  him ; 
but  her  determined  relative  sent  her  home, 
promising  to  arrange  an  introduction  before 
the  month  was  out.  She  confessed  she  liked 
the  look  and  constancy  of  her  admirer,  and 


There  was  no  fear  of  any  other  clergyman 
answering  the  advertisement ;  for  the  circula- 
tion was  too  lamentably  small,  and  the  con- 
triver knew  the  habits  and  property  of 
other  clerical  subscriber. 


Translation*  from  the  German  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  I 
Musaus,  Tieck,  liiclder.    Chapman  and  Hall. , 

This  in  the  volume  last  published  of  Mr.  \ 
Carlylc's  collected  works,  in  which  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  fanciful  of  German  fictions  arc 
to  be  rend  in  English  as  translated  thirty  years 
ago,  with  the  least  possible  abatement  of  their 
charm  in  word  and  thought.  Essentially  it  is  a 
book  of  the  best  German  Mahrchen,  fairy  tales 
and  romances  of  fanciful  satire  written  for 
adult",  the  only  class  of  prose  fiction  in  which 
Germany  excels.  It  is  a  story-book  full  of 
playful,  delicate  invention,  that' we  commend 
most  heartily  to  our  holiday-makers,  for  it  is 
very  portable,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
reading  in  it,  and  it  is  all  bright  holiday  thought, 
sunny  with  day-dreams.  To  those  who  have 
not  and  to  those  who  have  read  Musseus  and 
Tieck'l  Phantasus  and  Ilerder's  Paramyths, 
Jean  Paul's  Quintus  Finlein,  Hoffman's  won- 
derful talcs,  and  nil  the  other  good  things  of 
their  kind,  this  volume  will  alike  be  welcome  on 
a  leisure  day.  They  who  know  what  such 
stories  are  gladly  roturn  to  them ;  they  who  do 
not  know  them  have,  by  this  book,  another 
pleasure  set  within  their  reach. — Examiner. 


NoreJs  and  Novelists,  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria. 
Bv  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  Crewe 
Rise,"  &c.  &c.  Two  vols.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

.  Ma.  Jeaffreson's  book  will  please  a  great 
number  of  readers,  for  there  is  plentv  of  light 
leading  in  it  about  the  begetters  of  light  read- 
ing ;  but  in  his  dealing  with  pust  writers  he  is 
so  determined  to  Ik;  light  that  ho  becomes  flip- 

Ennt,  and  in  his  dealings  with  present  authors 
e  is  so  determined  to  bo  comprehensive,  and, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  laudatory,  that, 
his  volume  sometimes  reads  like  a  dictionary, 
and  sometimes  like  a  bookseller's  puff.  The 
author  of  M  Crewe  Rise"  might  have  advanced 
bt  this  time  to  some  better  notion  of  a  good, 
aiid  easy  stylo  thau  that  which  permits  him  to 


append  to  Robert  Greene's  lines  of  regret  that 
be  has  not  a  year  of  lifo  left  to  reform  in, — 
"No,  no,  Robert  Greene!  it's  all  very  fine,  but 
you  would  not  have  altered  a  jot — that  you 
wouldn't."  Mrs.  Bchn,  we  are  told,  belonged 
to  times  when  she  might  "  live  the  pace."  Do- 
foe's  "  father  carried  on  the  degrading  vocation 
of  a  butcher.  So  did  Wolsey's  father.  Mrs. 
Nicklehy  asks  how  this  come?,  whether  thero 
may  not  bo  something  in  the  suet."  Again 
"  Dr.  Johnson  always  did  enjoy  seeing  people 
made  uncomfortable  through  their  feelings  ;  if 
men  were  such  fools  as  to  have  feelings  they 
ought  to  smart  for  it." 

A  writer  who  intends  to  travel  with  his  read- 
ers over  a  wholo  section  of  English  literature 
should  know  his  ground  thoroughlv,  think 
shrewdly,  and  speak  tersely.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is 
in  these  volumes  content  to  rattle  carelessly 
along,  and  to  produce  a  book  more  suited  for 
the  idlo  than  the  busy.  It  will  give  some  enter- 
tainment during  the"  short  season  of  its  lifo  to 
those  who  do  not  seek  in  it  substantial  informa- 
tion, but  have  upon  the  topic  it  discusses  no 
more  than  a  gossip's 


Insect  Pnrsic.— Insects  once  formed  a  class 
of  medicines  which  wore  considered  highly  effect- 
ive in  certain  coses ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
three  gnats  wore  taken  as  a  dose,  just  as  three 
grains  of  calomel  might  bo  taken  now  ;  while 
thrco  drops  of  lady-bird  milk  were  formerly  pre- 
scribed as  seriously  ns  a  small  dose  of  "some 
fashionable  medicine  of  tho  present  day. — Butter- 
fly Vivarium. 

LIFE. 

And  such  is  human  lifo  ;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  ! 
Yet  is  the  tale — brief  though  it  be — as  strange, 
As  full,  mcthinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change 
As  anv  that  the  wandering  trilws  require, 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  firo, 
As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour! 

Ropers. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  EXPECTED  GREAT.  COMET.* 

The  Catalogue  of  Comets  presents  about 
thirteen  of  those  bodies  which  are  denominated 
great  or  grand.  Of  these  thirteen,  two  ap- 
peared in  the  seventeenth  century,  three  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  five  in"  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  remaining  three  belong 
to  the  respective  years  1204,  1472,  and  1556. 
Of  these  the  first  was  the  comet  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  presage  of  the  sickness  and  death 
of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  and  the  last  was  actually 
the  occasion  of  Charles  V.  of  Austria  abdicat- 
ing his  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand. 

The  comet  of  1264  seems  to  have  been  an 
object  of  great  6ize  and  brilliancy.  The  des- 
criptions we  possess  of  its  appearance  and 
course  among  the  stars  are  vague  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  observers  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  Guy  Mannering  class,  and  to  have  relied 
on  the  eye  alone  for  a  determination  of  the 
various  positions  assumed  by  the  stranger. 
There  are  discrepancies,  too,  in  their  accounts, 
as  might  be  expected ;  but  they  concur  in 
stating  that  the  comet's  splendor  was  greatest 
at  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September.  When  the  head  was  just  visible 
above  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning  sky, 
the  tail  stretched  out  past  the  mid-heaven 
towards  the  west,  or  was  nearly  100°  in 
length. 

The  comet  of  1556,  on  the  contrary,  was 
carefully  charted  by  two  great  astronomers- 
Paul  Fabricius,  mathematician  and  physician 
to  Charles  V.,  and  Joachim  Heller,  of  Nurn- 
berg.  Contemporary  writers  describe  it  as 
"  a  great  and  brilliant  star."  Its  apparent 
diameter  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  half 
that  of  the  moon,  and  its  tail  to  have  resembled 
"  the  flame  of  a  torch  agitated  by  the  wind." 
The  tail,  however,  does  not  seem  at  any  time 
to  have  been  of  extraordinary  length.  Gemma 
says  it  was  4°  only. 

Of  the  lalwrs  of  Heller  little  or  nothing  was 
known  till  lately.  Mr.  Hind  makes  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  that  astronomer  in  his  first 
publication.  With  the  labors  of  Fabricius, 
Mr.  Hind  was  at  that  time  acquainted  only 
through  the  medium  of  Lycosthenes  and  some 
other  writers,  in  whose  works  "  a  small  rough 
chart "  of  the  observations  of  Fabricius  was 
found  : — 

*  On  the  Expected  Return  of  the  Great  Comet  of 
1264  and  1666.    By  J.  R.  Hind.    Hoby.  1848. 

77i4  Comet  of  1666.  By  J.  R.  Hind.  John  W. 
Parker  and  Son.  1867. 


"Lalande  [says  Mr.  Hind,  Great  Cornet^ 
p.  33],  in  his  Bibliographic,  mentions  a  pub- 
lication by  Fabricius,  relative  to  the  comet, 
piinted  at  Nurnberg  in  1556 ;  probably,  if  this 
work  could  be  recovered,  we  might  be  in  pos- 
session of  more  definite  informal  ion  with  re- 
spect to  his  observations,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  found  in  any  library ;  we 
must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  chart 
which  is  given  in  the  curious  \\oo\i  of  Prodigies, 
Omens,  &c,  by  Conrad  Wollhardt,  better 
known  as  Lycosthenes." 

Thus  wrote  Mr.  Hind  in  1848.  But  that 
painstaking  and  persevering  astronomer  did 
not  rest  content  with  the  chart  in  Lycosthenes, 
though  he  could  then  have  recourse  to  nothing 
better.  He  stirred  up  Professor  Littrow, 
the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  of 
Vienna,  who,  at  Mr.  Hind'h  urgent  instiga- 
tion, undertook  the  formidable  task  of  a  search 
through  some  of  the  principal  German  libraries 
for  the  lost  Judicium  and  chart  of  Fabricius. 
At  length,  success  beyond  all  expectation  re- 
warded Professor  Littrbw's  praiseworthy  la- 
bors, and  he  discovered  at  Vienna  and  Augs- 
burg the  original  chart  and  the  Latin  Judicium 
upon  the  comet ;  and  not  only  this,  but  he 
found  in  the  Ducal  libraries  at  Wolfenbuttei 
and  Gotha  a  descriptive  treatise  on  the  Comet 
by  Joachim  Heller.  The  observations  of  Fab- 
ricius extend  over  less  than  a  fortnight, 
whereas  those  of  Heller  cover  no  less  than 
fifty-three  days — a  circumstance  which  shows 
the  supreme  importance  of  Heller's  treatise. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  speculation 
with  astronomers  that  the  comets  of  1264 
and  1556  were  but  two  appearances  of  the 
same  body.  With  a  view  to  identification, 
Mr.  Dunthorne,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  calculated  the  elements  of  the  comet 
of  1264  from  the  data  of  Friar  Giles's  Ms., 
and  some  other  records.  Subsequently,  M.  . 
Pingre  assigned  elements  to  that  comet 
somewhat  differing  from  those  of  Mr.  Dun- 
thorne. Dr.  Halley  had  already  calculated 
the  elements  of  the  comet  of  1556,  and  the 
result  was — 

"That  the  comet  of  1264  was  very  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  1556,  since  it  appeared, 
after  careful  investigation,  that  the  general 
path  of  the  comet  in  1264  corresponded  well 
with  what  it  should  have  been,  supposing  the 
more  certainly  observed  comet  of  1556  had 
been  visible  in  the  former  year."—  (Comet  of 
1556,  p.  5) 

Assuming  this  identity,  then,  the  problem 
presented  was  this — to  find  when  the  comet 
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will  a  pa  in  become  visible.  Now  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  fraught  with  an  uncertainty 
which  is  independent  of  the  assumption  of 
identity.  The  returns  of  several  comets  of 
short  period  are  regularly  predicted  with  ex- 
treme accuracy ;  but  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  a  body  which  occupies  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  in  traversing  its  orbit,  the  case  is 
different,  for  how  are  we  to  tell  that  a  comet 
which  wanders  to  such  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  confines  of  our  system  may 
not  get  eddyed  (so  to  speak)  by  some  great 
planet  whose  distance  renders  it  invisible  to 
us,  and  so  get  lost,  like  Lcxell's  comet? 
The  most  we  can  say  is  that  the  probabilities 
are  vastly  against  such  a  supposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, first  Mr.  Dunthorne,  and  secondly 
M.  Pingre,  about  twenty  years  later,  assigned 
elements  for  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1556 
which  more  or  less  satisfactorily  represent 
that  of  the  comet  of  126-1.  These  calculators 
agreed  in  looking  for  a  return  of  the  comet 
in  1848. 

Between  the  years  1843  and  1847,  Mr. 
Hind  investigated  the  question  anew,  and 
determined  .yi  orbit  for  the  comet  more  in 
harmony  with  its  observed  appearances  than 
that  of  M.  Pingrt1,  or  of  his  predecessors. 
On  the  basis  of  that  orbit  M.  Bomme,  of 
Middleburg,  in  the  Netherlands,  undertook 
and  accomplished  the  enormous  labor  of 
computing  the  effect  on  the  comet's  orbit  of 
the  masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
the  new  planet  Neptune,  and  partially  of  the 
Earth,  Venus,  and  Mars.  He  had  already 
gone  through  this  labor  once  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  elements  assigned  by  Dr.  Halley, 
and  found  that  the  comet  would  be  in  peri- 
helion on  August  22nd,  1860.  His  new  cal- 
culations, however,  led  him  to  a  more  reliable 
conclusion.  On  Mr.  Hind's  elements,  he 
found  that  the  comet  would  attain  its  peri- 
helion distance  on  August  2nd,  1858. 

Mr.  Hind  is  now,  we  believe,  engaged  in 
superintending  the  rectification  of  M.  Bom- 
me's  calculations,  supposing  the  elements  of 
the  orbit  to  be  deduced  from  Heller's  obser- 
vations. The  results  are  not  yet  published, 
further  than  Mr.  Hind's  statement  in  the 
Times — first,  that  the  comet  is  expected 
somewhat  sooner  in  perihelion  ;  and  secondly 
that  the  probability  of  the  identity  of  the 
comets  of  1264  and  1556  is  increased  by  the 
knowledge  of  Heller's  treatise.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  stands  thus  at  present — as  far  as 


our  knowledge  extends,  the  return  of  the 
comet  may  be  expected  in  the  present  year. 

What  invests  this  problem  with  singular 
interest  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  attempt 
of  any  astronomer  to  bring  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience the  calculation  of  the  return  of  a 
comet  of  long  period.  Halley's  comet  has  a 
period  of  76  years,  or  thereabouts.  That  is 
called  a  comet  of  short  period.  Beyond  100 
years,  a  comet  is  called  one  of  long  period. 
If  the  comets  of  683  and  104  be  identical 
with  the  comet  of  Charles  V.,  the  expected 
visitor  has  an  average  period  of  292  years. 

It  is  fortunately  unnecessary  for  us  to  specu- 
late on  the  danger  of  our  immersion  in  the 
cometic  atmosphere,  for  six  millions  of  miles 
is  the  least  possible  distance  at  which  the 
comet  can  pass  us.  Still,  if  it  should  come 
up  from  the  sun  as  frightfully  hot  as  Sir  I. 
Newton's  speculations  would  justify  us  in  ex- 
pecting, its  proximity  even  at  that  distance 
would  be  rather  worse  than  a  serious  incon- 
venience. Those  speculations,  however,  are 
based  on  the  assumption  of  a  constitution  of 
comets  which  extended  observations  have  not 
borne  out.  Professor  Nichol  says  of  one 
comet,  that  if  it  were  to  be  compressed  until 
it  became  as  dense  as  atmospheric  air,  it 
would  hardly  occupy  a  cubic  inch  of  space. 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  there  must  be 
comets  reflecting  light  which  are  not  so  dense 
as  the  finest  artificial  vacuum. 

It  is  an  old  belief  that  sundry  extraordinary 
events  invariably  accompany  the  appearance 
of  a  great  comet.  The  fall  of  empires,  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  prevalence  of  epidemics, 
spots  on  the  sun,  large  meteors,  and  inordin- 
ate fertility  in  the  human  species,  are  among 
the  alleged  accompaniments  of  great  comets. 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  lor  1818  is  an 
article  on  the  supposed  influences  of  the 
celebrated  comet  of  that  year,  in  which  the 
writer  sums  up  thus :  "  Wasps  were  few ;  flies 
became  blind,  and  disappeared  early ;  a  great 
many  women  brought  forth  twins ;  and  the 
wife  of  a  shoemaker,  at  Whitechapel,  had 
four  children  at  a  birth."  Mr.  Hind's  last 
publication  was  written  with  the  object  of 
answering  ever)  day  questions  on  the  expected 
comet ;  but  his  earlier  tract  has  some  scientific 
pretensions.  Besides  giving  copious  extracts 
from  various  records  of  the  appearances  of 
the  comet,  it  contains  cphemerides  for  the  use 
of  explorers. 

On  the  2nd  June,  at  10  P.M.,  Dr. 
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of  Florence  discovered  a  comet  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo,  of  which  he  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  position  : — R.  A.  9h. 
24'  35".  Decl.  +  23°  55'.  This  body  has 
since  been  seen  at  the  Paris  Observatory ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  long- 
expected  comet  of  Charles  V.,  which  the  ob- 
served course  of  the  wanderer  seems  to  render 
not  improbable.  The  great  comet  was  looked 
for  under  the  arc  of  stars  in  the  head  of 
Hydra,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  its 
being  at  present  in  Leo.  The  suggestion, 
however,  requires  further  confirmation.  If  it 
be  found  correct,  we  shall  probably  get  a  view 
of  the  comet  with  the  unassisted  eye  by  the  | 


middle  of  August,  or  certainly  in  September ; 
though,  if  it  have  not  already  passed  perihe- 
lion, it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  become  a  con- 
spicuous object.  Nor  roust  we  be  disap- 
pointed if,  when  it  is  blazing  in  our  midnight 
sky,  we  should  see  no  tail,  or  a  very  insignifi- 
cant one.  The  tail  is  the  most  capricious  at- 
tribute of  a  comet — at  one  visit  being  of  vast 
dimensions,  at  another  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  coma ;  and  at  one  visit  the  same 
comet  may  exhibit  every  conceivable  variety 
of  tail.  In  all  probability  we  shall  see  no 
great  length  of  tail,  unless  the  comet  be 
favorably  placed  for  observation  after  leaving 
the  sun. 


The  Story  of  a  Boulder,  or  GlHininrjt  from  the  \ 
Note-Book  of  a  Fitld  Geologist.    By  Archi- 
bald Gcikic,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain. 

Taking  a  holiday  in  "the  leafy  month  of 
June"  Mr.  Gcikie  found  himself  in  a  beautiful 
ravine  not  fur  from  Ed  in  burgh.  A  large  l>oulder 
attracted  Ins  eye,  and  seating  himself  upon  it, 
he  naturally  began  an  examination.  "  The  rock 
consisted  of  a  hard  grey  sandstone,  finely 
lamiuuted  above,  and  getting  pebbly  and  con- 
glomerate below.  The  included  pebbles  were 
well  worn,  and  l>elongcd  to  various  kinds  of 
rock.  The  upper  part  of  the  block  was  all 
rounded,  smooihod,  and  deeply  grooved,  and 
when  split  open  displayed  numerous  stems  and 
leaflets  of  plants  converted  into  a  black  coaly 
substance,  The  plants  were  easily  recognizable 
as  well-known  organisms  of  the  carboniferous 
strata."  All  these  traits  would  have  been 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  eve  of  ignorance ;  or  if 
observed  have  been  listlessly  dismissed  as  a 
puzzle  it  could  not  solve.  To  the  geologist 
this  boulder  was  "  as  a  book  where  men  may 
read  strange  matters."  How  came  the  block 
thcro  at  all  ?  by  what  means  was  it  grooved  ? 
and  how  did  the  conglomerate  mass  adhere  to 
it  and  the  pebbles  become  rounded  ?  Why,  by 
and  through  an  iceberg ;  and  this  leads  to  an 
account  of  icebergs  ;  and  a  description  of  their 
geological  oj>erations  and  results.  Then  the 
traces  of  steins,  and  leaflets  in  tho  stone  itself 

Sivc  rise,  not  only  to  a  narrative  of  the  forma- 
on  of  coal,  but  to  a  view  of  the  vegetation  and 
other  conditions  of  the  world  at  the  time  it  was 
formed.  And  thus  wo  proceed,  till  from  the 
seat  upon  the  boulder  the  reiuler  has  been  car- 
ried through  many  of  the  principles  and  won- 
ders of  geology ;  and,  what  is  as  much  to  the 
purpose,  in  a*  popular  exposition  travelling 
pleasantly  all  the  way.  Every  thing  is  made 
clear  almost  to  demonstration ;  and  if  there  is  a 


little  too  much  of  dramatic  manner,  many  will 
relish  it,  while  it  certainly  has  the  effect  of  force 
and  vivacity.  The  text  is  accompanied  by 
wood-cuts . — Spectator. 


A  Christian  Island  Discovered. — We 
see  it  stated,  upon  what  may  be  considered 
rcliablo  authority,  that  thirty  thousand  Chris- 
tians have  recently  been  found  upon  an  island 
north  of  Celebes.  It  has  Ken  rumored  for  a 
time  that  there  was  there  a  Christian  people, 
forgotten  and  forsaken,  which,  however,  vet 
possessed  three  Bibles,  and  continued  steadfast 
in  the  faith.  When  missionaries  first  landed 
on  the  island  they  met  with  a  school  teacher  and 
his  pupils,  who  repeated  in  the  Malayan  tongue, 
"  As  the  hart  pantelh  after  the  water-brooks,  so 
pantcth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  Lord  !  " 

No  Bibles  were  found,  but  the  most  precious 
promises  of  the  Bible  written  upon  the  bark  of 
trees.  They  knew  tho  Apostle's  Creed  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  had  Christian  cus- 
toms. Twenty  churches  ami  schools  yet  ex- 
isted. Through  the  instrumentality  of  Pastor 
Heldring,  founder  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum  at 
Stecnbeck,  and  chief  patron  of  Inner  Missions 
in  Holland,  four  missionaries,  who  had  been 
educated  under  the  venerable  (iossncr,  were 
sent  out,  and  three  thousand  persons  baptised. 

This  is  Certainly  a  most  interesting  discovery. 
The  island  on  which  these  Christians  were  found 
belongs  to  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
Dutch  have  for  years  hud  political  rule  in  this 
region.  This  may  account  for  the  original  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  among  this  people, 
and  for  the  fact  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
was  still  found  in  their  possession.'  But,  still, 
the  particular  time  and  circumstances  in  which 
this  introduction  took  place  may  well  challenge 
special  attention,  and  elicit  investigation  from 
those  who  have  the  leisure  and  facilities  for 
prosecuting  it, — Gar.  lit  formed  Messenger. 
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THE  CABLE.— -THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TWINS. 


Written  bv  Mi*.  Ann  S.  Stephons,  r& 
bratiou  in  if  Y.,  1  Sept. 

THE  CABLE. 

Air—"  Star  Spangled  Banner/' 

Oh,  ear  not  the  old  times  were  brighter  than 

these, 

When  banners  were  torn  from  the  warriors  that 
bote  tnem , 

Oh,  say  not  the  ocean,  the  storm  and  the  breeze, 
Are  freer,  or  prouder,  when  war  thunders  o'er 
them — 

For  the  battle's  red  light  grows  pale  to  the  sight, 
When  the  pen  wields  its  power,  or  thought  feels 
its  might. 

Now,  mind  reigns  triumphant  where  slaughter 
has  been — 

Oh,  God  bless  our  President!    God  save  the 
Queen ! 

Let  the  joy  of  the  world  in  rich  harmony  rise, 
Let  the  sword  keep  its  sheath  and  the  cannon  its 

thunder,  , 
Now  Intellect  reigns  from  the  earth  to  the  skies, 
And  Science  links  nations  that  war  shall  not 

sunder. 

Where  the  mermaids  still  weep,  and  the  pearls 

lie  asleep, 

Thought  flashes  in  fire  through  tho  fathomless 

deep — 

Now,  mind  reigns  triumphant  where  slaughter 

has  been, 

Oh,  God  bless  our  President!    God  save  the 
Queen ! 

When  tho  sunset  of  yesterday  flooded  the  west, 
Our  old  mother  country  lay  far  in  the  distance ; 
But  the  lightning  has  struck !  we  are  close  to  her 
breast ! 

That  beautiful  land  that  first  gave  us  existence  : 
We  feel,  with  a  start,  the  quick  pulse  of  her  heart, 
And  the  mother  and  child  are  no  longer  apart ; 
For  mind  reigns  triumphant  where  slaughter  has 
been — 

Oh,  God  bless  our  President!    God  savo  the 
Queen ! 

The  blood  that  was  kindred  throbs  proudly  once 

more, 

And  the  flow  of  our  joy  Alls  tho  depths  of  the 

ocean ; 

It  thrills  through  the  waves,  and  it  sings  on  tho 

shore, 

Till  the  globe  to  its  poles  feels  the  holy  commo- 
tion. 

Let  us  join  in  our  might,  and  be  earnest  for  light ; 
Where  the  Saxon  blood  burns  let  it  strive  for  the 
right ; 

For  mind  reigns  triumphant  where  slaughter  has 
been — 

Oh  !  God  bless  our  President  1   God  save  the 
! 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TWINS. 

BY  Til K  ATLANTIC 

Success  at  last  sits,  like  a  crown, 

Upon  our  wurk  gigantic; 
Behold  the  Telegraph  laid  down 

Beneath  the  broad  Atlantic 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

Accomplished  is  tho  mighty  job, 
In  spite  of  wind  and  weather  ; 

So  Jonathan,  we  now  shall  throb 
With  sympathy  together. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

The  two  great  nations  not  in  chains 

Are  now  as  one  connected, 
Whereby  the  cause  of  Freedom  gains. 

For  'twill  be  more  respected. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

United,  brother  Jonathan, 

In  firm  amalgamation, 
I  guess  we  Anglo-Saxons  can 

If  need  he,  whip  creation. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

The  odds  arc  very  much  increased, 
By  our  more  close  communion, 

Against  the  Soldier  and  the  Priest, 
With  Despots  linked  in  union. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

Lot  but  our  forces  be  combined 
And  we'll  preserve  from  fetters, 

A  no  small  some  of  human  mind, 
In  science  and  in  letters. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

Free  Press,  which  every  bigot  hates, 

Free  utterance  of  opinions, 
Shnll  Iivo  in  the  United  States, 

And  British  Queen's  dominions. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

May  talk  of  lightning  slick  as  grease 

Discussions  shortly  finish, 
And  every 

To  less  than  nought  dimi 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

Now  every  squabble  we  have  had 

Is  pretty  nigh  forgotten, 
So  let  us  set  to  work  like  mad, 

And  deal  in  corn  and  cotton. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

Two  thousand  miles  beneath  the 

If  yon 're  inclined  as  I  am, 
That  wire  will  draw  dose  von  and  mo 

As  those  famed  twins  of"  Siam. 
Yankee  doodle,  &e. 

So  let  United  freemen's  cheers 
Drive  all  the  tyrants  frantic, 
The  Telegraph  as  oach  one  hears 
Has  spanned  the  great  Atlantic. 
Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

—Punch,  14  Aug. 
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COMTE' S  LIFE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Auguste  Comte, 
by  Richard  Congreve.  London :  Chap- 
man, 1858. 

From  the  day  of  a  man's  death  seven 
years  must  elapse,  so  this  Catechism  informs 
us,  before  he  can  be  "  incorporated  in  the 
Supreme  Being"  i.  e.  registered  among  the 
worthies  of  humanity,  and  honored  with  a 
commemorative  bust.  We  neither  belong  to 
the  priesthood,  nor  are  within  six  years  of 
the  date  that  must  decide  the  question  of 
Comte's  apotheosis.  Leaving  so  great  a  ver- 
dict to  the  council  of  the  future,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  labors  of  his  translator,  and 
the  recent  close  of  his  career  to  notice  a  few 
characteristics  of  his  genius  and  system. 
Neither  the  puerilities  of  his  later  writings, 
nor  the  self-exaggeration  pervading  them  all, 
cancel  his  claim  to  recognition  as  the  most 
powerful  and  constructive  thinker  of  the 


modern  scientific  school,  and  as  a  half-pious  cordingly  supplied,  in  a  series  of  prefaces,  an 


believer  in  the  dreamy  visions  of  a  philosophy 
held  by  many,  though  avowed  by  few.  The 
difficulties  over  which  his  influence  has  tri- 
umphed attest  his  intellectual  force.  In  his 
survey  of  particular  sciences,  not  excepting 
his  own  (the  mathematics),  he  has  incurred 
the  reproach  of  serious  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions. Even  among  savants,  his  temper 
and  personal  pretensions  are  as  unique  as  are 
Ewald's  among  critics  and  theologians.  His 
style  is  an  oppressive  miracle  of  tediousness, 
benumbing  the  vivacity  of  the  cleverest  trans- 
lator, and  taxing  the  patience  of  the  most 
practised  student.  Hia  chief  reputed  merit 
— the  creation  of  Sociology — he  proclaims 
with  the  airs  of  a  i^yoc,  instead  of  commit- 
ting it  to  the  test  of  time  and  thought ;  and 
men  like  Mr.  Mill,  who  had  accepted  his  bap- 
tism, and  been  initiated  into  his  gospel,  excuse 
themselves  from  his  apocalypse.  And  no 
sooner  do  "Secularists"  indulge  their  grati- 
tude for  his  abolition  of  theologies  and  hier- 
archies, than  he  publishes  himself  Supreme 
Pontiff  of  humanity,  and  sets  up  a  theocracy 
without  a  God.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every  weak- 
ness and  offence,  he  has  found  his  way  to  the 
thought  of  the  present  age.  A  few  vigorous 
minds  he  has  moulded  to  an  extent  unknown, 
perhaps,  even  to  themselves ;  and  many  more 
owe  no  slight  obligation  to  the  pregnant 
hints  every  where  scattered  through  his  first 


great  work.  His  main  attempt — viz.  to  de- 
stroy the  antithesis  between  the  physical  and 
the  moral  sciences,  and  draw  them  out  in 
one  continuous  series,  by  ranging  man  and 
his  life  among  natural  objects — has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  characteristic  of  our  time, 
and  exhibits  more  signs  of  vigor  than  the 
older  forms  of  anthropological  and  social 
doctrine.  If  the  most  marked  intellectual 
tendency  of  the  age  be  to  advance  the  linet 
of  every  science  into  a  domain  hitherto  dis- 
tinct —  to  press  physical  conceptions  into 
chemistry,  chemical  into  physiology,  physiol- 
ogical into  morals  and  politics,  and  by  the 
energy  of  inductive  law  to  shoulder  meta- 
physics and  theology  over  the  brink  of  the 
world  altogether — it  is  largely  due  to  the 
action,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Philosophic 
Positive. 

The  doctrines  of  Comte  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  without  some  reference  to  his 
personal  career.  On  this  point,  indeed,  he 
himself  lays  no  little  stress ;  and  he  has  ac- 


autobiographical  sketch  of  his  mental  his- 
tory. It  appears  that  during  his  earliest 
years  he  was  exposed  to  two  singularly  in- 
harmonious influences,  whose  struggle  must 
have  affected  his  whote  development.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  Catholic  and  monar- 
chical party  in  the  South  of  France  j  to  con- 
ciliate which  the  first  Napoleon  had  surren- 
dered to  ecclesiastical  regime  the  young 
revolutionary  schools,  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  exact  sciences  constituted  the  pre- 
ponderant discipline,  and  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  crisis  still  remained.  No 
amalgamation  could  well  take  place  between 
elements  so  discordant  From  the  first,  the 
theological  influence  seems  to  have  found  no 
entry  into  our  author's  nature;  and  his  whole 
problem  was  to  bring  his  political  and  social 
ideas  into  some  systematic  relation  to  hia 
mathematical  and  physical  knowledge.  In 
this  respect  his  genius  and  character  bear  the 
true  Napoleonic  type  ;  and  as  the  exiled 
Emperor  at  St.  Helena  shows  himself  still 
the  officer  of  artillery,  and  regards  the  world 
from  the  engineering  point  of  view,  so  Comte 
betrays  the  same  tendency  to  push  dynamics 
into  the  conquest  of  history  and  mankind, 
and  coerce  the  universe  of  life  and  persons 
into  the  formulas  applicable  to  things.  «The 
French  tendency  to  large  and  neat  general- 
isation, so  tempting  to  the  love  of  order,  so 
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dangerous  to  the  paramount  feeling  of  truth,  I  temporary  attack  of  mental  disorder ;  for 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  checked  in  him  i  their  mismanagement  of  which  he  fiercely 
by  any  considerable  devotion  to  the  liieras  attacks  his  physicians  and  the  usages  of 
humaniores.    No  trace  appears  of  the  schol-  profession.     His  recovery  enabled  him 


arly  habits  of  mind,  and  that  peculiar  balance 
of  faculty,  to  which  philological  and  moral 
studies  seem  to  bo  indispensable.  Though 
his  view  over  history  is  wide,  and  supplies 
him  with  many  original  reflections,  yet  the 
tact  of  sympathetic  criticism  is  nowhere 
found,  and  the  dominance  of  the  natural 
philosopher's  rules  of  thought  is  always  con- 
spicuous. His  mathematical  training  was 
completed  in  the  Polytechnic  School;  and 
during  its  progress  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Simon,  and  caught 
the  inspiration,  of  his  socialistic  dreams. 
This  influence  he  himself  professes  to  have 
been  "  disastrous ; "  inasmuch  as  it  suspended 
his  purely  philosophical  activity  in  favor  of 
schemes  of  direct  political  experiment.  But 
the  disciples  of  this  singular  enthusiast  have 
always  reproached  Comte  with  intellectual 
plagiarism  from  their  master ;  and  certainly 
the  historical  generalisations  of  Comte  con- 
tinually remind  us  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  earlier  school.  After  long 
dissatisfaction  with  the  disorderly  condition 
of  *11  political  and  social  speculation,  and  on 
eager  desire  to  carry  the  exactitude  of  physi- 
cal science  up  into  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
humanity,  he  at  last  realised  his  hope  in 
1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  great  law  as  to  the  three  suc- 
cessive phases  of  human  evolution.  This 
law  is  as  follows :  that,  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  history  of  mankind,  thought,  in 
dealing  with  its  problems,  passes  of  necessity 
through  (1)  a  theological  stage  ;  (2)  a  meta- 
physical ;  before  reaching  (thirdly,  and  final- 
ly) the  positive ;  resorting,  in  the  earliest 


to 

complete  his  lectures  in  1829.  This  vivd-voce 
exposition  forms  the  basis  of  his  great  work, 
Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  extended  over  twelve  years, 
from  1880-1842.  It  consists  of  six  very 
thick  volumes,  divided  into  sixty  lefons; 
during  the  course  of  which  he  reviews,  by 
the  light  of  his  law,  the  ensemble  of  human 
knowledge,  beginning  with  the  purely  quan- 
titative sciences,  as  the  most  simple;  and 
having  taken  the  inorganic  studies  in  the 
order  of  retreat  from  this  primitive  base, 
advancing  to  the  province  of  physiology. 
The  laws  won  in  that  field  he  carries  up  into 
anthropology  ;  and  by  adding  on  the  effects 
of  combining  men  in  associated  numbers,  he 
seeks  to  establish  a  special  and  crowning 
science  of  Sociology.  It  is  on  his  ability  to 
accomplish  this  final  object  that  he  stakes 
the  whole  credit  of  his  method ;  and  what- 
ever is  prior  to  this  he  regards  as  the  mere 
vestibule  to  his  great  structure.  The  better 
to  secure  a  trial  of  his  claims  upon  this  issue, 
he  has  made  his  sociological  system  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work,  Systemc  de  Politique 
Positive:  in  which  the  natural  sciences  are 
entirely  left  behind,  and  his  law  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  relations  of  human  nature 
and  history.  The  second  title  of  this  work, 
Traite  de  Sociologie,  being  borrowed  from 
his  essay  of  1824,  resumes,  in  1851,  the 
thread  of  his  earl£  career. 

In  the  mean  while  a  complete  revolution 
had  taken  place  both  in  his  inner  character 
and  in  his  external  relations ;  cutting  his  life 
into  two  dissimilar  periods,  the  identity  of 
which  in  the  same  person  his  original  disci- 


instance,  to  the  idea  of  living  and  personal  pies  must  find  it  difficult  to  realise.  The 


agents  as  the  motive-power  of  nature ;  then 
proceeding  to  substitute  abstract  entities, 
such  as  force,  substance,  &c;  and  only  at 
last  content  to  relinquish  every  thing  except 
the  study  and  classification  of  phenomena  in 
their  relations  of  time  and  place.  In  1825-6 
he  sketched  in  some  minor  essayB  the  mode 
of  applying  this  law  to  the  re-organisation 
of  the  body  politic ;  and  in  the  latter  year 
commenced  an  oral  exposition  of  his  dis- 
covery in  its  entire  range  of  application. 
His  course  was  unhappily  interrupted  by  a 
prqfond  orage  cerebral,  in  other  words,  a 


severe  mathematician,  the  rigorous  philosophic 
censor,  the  scornful  materialist,  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  "  High-Priest  of  the  Religion 
of  Humanity,"  the  chief  of  the  •*  Occidental 
Republic,*1  the  type  of  the  "  Regeneration  of 
the  Affections,"  sending  missionary  despatches 
to  Russian  em  jurors  and  Turkish  viziers,  and 
surrendered  apparently  to  the  visionary  enthu- 
siasms of  a  St  Simon  or  a  Robert  Owen. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  the  founder  of  a  new, 
final,  and  universal  worship.  He  claims  an 
annual  subsidy  from  his  disciples,  in  support 

of  his  sacerdotal  character,  and  addresses  the 
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yearly  circular  which  demands  the  tax  to  all 
the  Western  lands.  He  repudiates  our  chro- 
nological era  and  the  Roman  calendar ;  makes 
1788  his  zero  of  human  history,  which  begins 
for  him  with  the  French  Revolution ;  gives  us 
thirteen'  months  in  the  year,  and  a  day  over 
for  commemorating  al.  the  dead ;  and  dates 
his  productions  in  a  way  very  horrifying  to 
Quakers,  and  questionable  even  to  Hero-wor- 
shippers ;  finishing  one  preface  on  the  23d 
Aristotle,  year  63,  another  on  12th  Dante,  a 
third  on  the  25th  Charlemagne;  writing  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  19th  Bichat,  and  to 
Reschid  Pacha  on  the  7th  Homer,  &c. 
Whence  this  extraordinary  change  in  a  man 
the  austere  discipline  of  the 


exact  sciences  ?  Skilful  observers  of  human 
character  might  perhaps  notice  in  his  first 
great  work  symptoms  of  great  personal  pe- 
culiarity, hut  certainly  nothing  which  could 
prepare  them  for  his  later  exhibitions.  An 
overbearing  dogm  atism  and  astounding  self-ap- 
preciation appear  in  all  his  expositions  ;  and 
the  personal  preface  in  which  he  takes  leave 
of  the  last  volume  of  his  Philosophic,  besides 
betraying  frequent  soreness  and  bickerings 
towards  tho  Academie  and  the  satatiis  of  the 
day,  querulously  turns  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  for  not  appointing 
him  to  one  of  the  higher  professorships,  and 
almost  dares  them  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
subordinate  post  he  held  there.  His  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  the  reputations  of  the 
hour  and  the  intellectual  spirit  of  his  time 
would  have  more  effect  but  for  the  manifest 
admixture  of  disappointed  feeling ;  for  thren- 
odies on  the  "  decline  of  science  "  are  heard 
with  impatience  when  deriving  their  inspira- 
tion from  personal  grievances.  There  may 
have  been  grounds  for  the  complaints  of  per- 
secution so  frequently  insinuated  against 
Arago ;  but  there  is  enough  in  Comte's  teach- 
ing and  influence,  notwithstanding  his  incon- 
testable genius,  to  explain  some  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  public  educa- 
tion to  trust  him  with  distinguished  functions, 
without  supposing  malignant  cabals  against 
him,  prompted  by  jealousy,  and  working  by 
mean  intrigue.  Having  publicly  proclaimed 
his  real  or  supposed  injuries,  and  challenged 
dismissal,  he  was  almost  unavoidably  taken  at 
his  word;  and  in  1843-1  underwent  what  he 
terms  his  "  polytechnic  spoliation,"  followed 
by  seven  years  of  persecution  from  the 
"  pedantocracy  "  of  Paris.    It  was  during  this 


interval  that  the  agency  presented  itself  which 
created  his  "  second  career."  He  had  been 
thrown  back  entirely  on  private  life ;  he  had 
just  completed  his  "immense  elaboration," 
and  his  six  volumes  were  before  the  world  ; 
and  he  had  attained,  in  some  involuntary  way, 
another  kind  of  freedom,  not  specifically  de- 
fined, but  termed  an  "irreproachable  moral 
freedom  " — a  phrase  which,  interpreted  by  its 
connections,  evidently  means  a  dissolution  of 
the  marriage-tie.  Disengaged  in  so  many 
senses,  he  is  no  way  claimed  by  the  past,  but 
open  to  new  impulses  ;  and  just  at  this  oppor- 
tune crisis,  by  a  destiny  which  might  be 
called  providential,  were  it  not  that  M  theo- 
logical ideas  are  cerebral  infirmities,"  ke  fell 
in  with  "an  incomparable  angel,"  similarly 
separated  from  matrimonial  obligations,  Mme. 
Clotilde  de  Vaux.  Drawn  to  sympathy  at 
first  by  M  the  sad  conformity  of  their  domestio 
destinies,"  they  soon  find  that  each  nature  is 
constituted  to  give  what  the  other  wants  ; 
she  knows  nothing  of  Positivism,  and  he  noth- 
ing of  love,  and  neither  unwilling  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  the  other.  Comte  attributes  the 
previous  sleep  of  his  gentler  feelings,  first  to 
his  early  withdrawal  from  the  domestic  circle 
into  a  scholastic  seclusion;  and  next  to  a 
marriage  which  he  had  contracted  on  purpose 
to  repair  his  deficient  affections,  and  which, 
thus  taken  as  a  prescription,  very  naturally 
failed  to  produce  any  new  symptoms.  It  was 
not  too  late,  however,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
for  the  "  better  human  sentiments  "  to  be 
awakened  in  him ;  their  energy,  indeed,  was 
all  the' greater  for  their  previous  exceptional 
repression;  and  when  appealed  to  by  a  type 
of  feminine  nature  unequalled  in  the  past  and 
present,  and  unsurpassable  in  the  future,  they 
effected  in  him  a  moral  resurrection,  became 
the  source  of  new  positivist  inspirations,  and 
completed  the  conditions  of  his  great  mission 
— to  reorganise  entirely  the  whole  of  human 
existence  on  the  principle  of  giving  ascendancy 
to  the  heart  over  the  understanding.  Of  this 
lady,  though  he  speaks  of  her  in  all  his  pref- 
aces as  an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole 
world,  we  know  nothing,  except  that  she  was 
unhappy,  and  converted  Comte  from  philo- 
sophical vigor  to  puerile  sentimentality.  She 
had  begun,  it  seems,  a  fiction  ( WilUlmine) 
intended  to  correct  the  mischievous  influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Mme.  Dudevant ;  and  her 
admirer  makes  it  a  topic  of  special  praise, 
both  of  her  and  of  himself,  that  notwithstand- 
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ing  their  own  unfavorable  experience,  they 
always  inculcated  the  sacredness  of  marriage, 
and  resisted  the  laxity  of  domestic  morals  too 
prevalent  in  F  ranee.  When,  however,  he 
tells  us  that  the  heroine  of  the  unfinished  tale 
was  to  "  have  passed  successively  through  the 
chief  actual  aberrations,"  preserved  through 
all  by  natural  purity  and  elevation,  ro  as  to 
end  at  last  in  domestic  felicity,  it  is  difficult 
to  recognise  the  superiority  in  moral  concep- 
tion to  the  novels  of  George  Sand  ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  authoress's  family  were 
unwilling,  after  her  death,  to  give  effect 
to  her  wish  that  the  Ms.  should  be  left  in 
Comte's  hands.  A  single  year  was  the  term 
of  that  "  incomparable  objective  union  "  which 
was  to  alter  his  whole  future  career ;  her  early 
death  then  restored  him  to  his  solitude,  and 
left  him,  as  he  says,  to  the  fainter  though 
more  assiduous  exercise  of  "subjective  ad- 
oration." Had  any  remnant  of  religious 
belief  still  clung  to  him,  this  event  would  have 
swept  it  away :  ■  Were  it  possible,"  he  says, 
■  for  my  reason  ever  to  go  back  to  that  theo- 
logical condition  which  is  adapted  only  to  the 
infancy  of  humanity,  this  catastrophe  would 
suffice  to  make  me  reject  with  indignation  the 
providential  optimism  which  affects  to  console 
our  miseries  by  enjoining  on  us  a  stupid  ad- 
miration of  the  most  frightful  disorders. 
Ever-innocent  victim  as  thou  art,  scarcely 
knowing  life  but  by  its  deepest  griefs,  thou  art 
laid  low  at  the  very  moment  when  at  length 
a  worthy  personal  happiness  commenced, 
closely  connected  with  a  human  social  mis- 
sion !  And  I  too,  though  less  pure — did  I 
deserve,  after  so  many  unjust  sufferings,  to 
have  thus  frustrated  the  long-delayed  felicity 
reserved  for  a  lonely  existence  constantly  de- 
voted,.from  its  opening,  to  the  fundamental 
service  of  humanity?  Does  not,  moreover, 
this  twofold  private  calamity  constitute  a  pub- 
lic loss  in  a  way  to  exclude  all  ideas  of  com- 
pensation ?  "  With  this  sentiment  he  seems 
to  have  completely  imbued  her  own  mind, 
little  as  it  seems  to  breathe  the  feminine  ten- 
derness which  he  ascribes  to  her ;  for  she  died 
repeating  ogain  and  again  the  strong-minded 
protest  that  she  did  not  deserve  so  to  suffer 
and  be  cut  off. 

The  philosopher's  heart,  however,  once 
softened,  scarcely  knows  how  to  make  enough 
of  its  newly-discovered  susceptibilities.  Not 
only  did  the  image  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
acknowledges  to  have  inadequately  loved  dur- 


ing her  lifetime, — terminated  fourteen  years 
before, — now  appear  to  him  in  a  more  affect- 
ing light ;  but  his  servant-maid, — "  the  incom- 
parable Sophie,"  endowed,  as  he  observes, 
with  the  fortunate  inability  to  read,  which  the 
more  strongly  brings  out  her  rectitude  and 
penetration, — becomes  a  mode]  of  womanly 
perfection,  and  completes  his  triad  of  guardian 
angels.  He  celebrates  them  all  as  concerned 
in  the  tardy  realisation  of  his  emotional  life, 
and  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  their  in- 
spiration is  silently  present  in  the  whole  exe- 
cution of  his  great  mission.  But  Madame 
Clotilde  is  still  the  dominant  influence ;  and 
the  terms  in  which  the  influence  is  described 
are  most  extraordinary,  exhibiting  the  ex- 
travagance of  passion  without  its  poetry,  and 
reduced  to  a  mere  affair  of  quantity,  and  utter- 
ing its  devotion  in  tones  that  seem  rather  to 
mock  at  other  religion  than  to  breathe  their 
own.  What  Dante  has  done  for  Beatrice, 
Comte  will  more  effectually  accomplish  for  hia 
"  holy  Clotilde ;"  whose  name,  associated  with 
his  own,  is  to  go  down  and  be  preserved  in 
the  most  distant  and  imperishable  memories 
of  a  grateful  humanity.  And  it  is  highly 
characteristic,  that  her  title  to  this  eternal  dis-  • 
tinction  is  always  her  influence  upon  him,  and 
therefore  her  instrumentality  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Positivism  :  hi*  system,  his  discov- 
eries, his  genius,  constitute  the  grand  perma- 
nent essence ;  as  connected  with  his  public 
life  an  importance  belongs  to  his  private  life, 
and  thia  importance  is  shared  by  her  who 
so  powerfully  moved  him.  The  impression 
throughout  is  simply  this :  "  When  the  Hima- 
layas fall  in  love  and  make  sonnets  of  thunder 
the  most  distant  hamlets  of  the  plain  will  ask 
•  Who  is  it ? It  was  through  her  angelic 
agency  that  he  has  become  a  really  double 
organ  for  human  nature,  the  representative  at 
once  of  its  intellect  and  of  its  soul ;  and  with- 
out her  he  would  never  have  been  able,  in  his 
own  person,  to  append  to  the  career  of  an  Ar- 
istotle that  of  a  St.  Paul !  He  certainly 
awards  to  the  "new  Beatrice"  titles  which 
have  no  parallel  in  the  immortal  verse  that 
celebrates  the  elder  one  ;  for  she  is  at  once 
his  "  subjective  mother,"  the  source  of  his  sec- 
ond and  regenerated  life,  and  his  "  objective 
daughter,"  the  docile  pupil  of  his  first  and  in- 
tellectual life.  Nor  do  merely  human  analo- 
gies and  relations  suffice  to  express  and  satisfy 
his  feeling.  This  lady  is  to  be  recognised, 
not  by  him  alone  in  his  three  <Wly,l^#t^Go< 
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but  by  all  truly  regenerate  people,  as  "  the 
best  personification  of  the  Supreme  Being." 
Candor,  however,  requires  us  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  claiming  this  highest  distinction,  he  is 
by  no  means  exclusive  in  his  affection ;  for 
within  a  few  pages  he  says,  that  to  the  posi- 
tivists  every  worthy  woman  habitually  fur- 
nishes the  best  representation  of  the  true 
(hand-Eire,  and  that  the  affective  sex  is,  in 
his  system,  set  up  as  the  moral  Providence  of 
the  human  race.  In  his  annual  circular  of 
1853,  addressed  to  the  tributaries  who  furnish 
his  subsidy,  he  explains  how  it  is  that  he 
spends  so  much  more  of  his  moderate  income 
in  house-rent  than  in  maintenance;  he  admits 
that  his  lodgings,  strictly  speaking,  exceed  his 
actual  material  wants,  but  urges  that  they 
were  the  "  scene  of  his  moral  regeneration 
under  the  angelic  impulse  which  commanded 
bis  second  life ;"  and,  considering  the  decisive 
blessings  which  the  West  has  already  re- 
ceived from  this  source,  he  would  charge  with 
ingratitude  all  those  who,  sharing  the  public 
and  private  benefits  of  the  new  religion,  would 
let  him  be  torn  from  the  scene  of  their  origin. 
These  holy  walls,  with  the  adored  image  for 
ever  imprinted  on  them,  are  a  daily  help  in 
developing  an  intimate  worship  of  the  best 
personation  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  have 
proved  so  "  during  all  those  years,  already 
not  a  few,  in  which  her  glorious  subjective 
eternity  has  taken  the  place  (alas,  too  soon) 
of  her  sad  objective  existence."  There,  under 
'  this  resistless  patronage,  such  a  harmony  es- 
tablishes itself  between  his  private  and  his 
public  life,  that  the  advances  of  each  may  soon 
extend  to  the  other ;  so  as  to  make  him  feel 
the  true  theory  of  their  unity  long  before  put- 
ing  it  into  expression.  Thus  the  same  en- 
vironment which  witnessed  his  first  regenera- 
tion will  soon  find  itself  consecrated  by  many 
decisive  celebrations  of  the  chief  social  sacra- 
ments. "  I  have  just  completed,"  he  says, 
M  the  principal  part  of  my  religious  structure, 
and  the  decisive  little  work  in  which  the  sub- 
jective participation  of  my  holy  eternal  com- 
panion is  already  unanimously  recognised. 
How  else  shall  I  be  able  to  achieve,  with 
equal  advantage,  the  remainder  of  the  princi- 
pal elaboration,  and  even  the  less  important 
works  that  will  follow?  I  have  already 
reached  the  age  when  I  must  scrupulously  ad- 
minister my  time  and  my  means  of  executing, 
with  full  cerebral  vigor,  all  that  I  promised  at 
the  end  of  my  fundamental  work.   It  is  for 


this  reason  that  I  shall  always  repudiate  the 
stupid  material  economy  which  would  deprive 
me  of  a  powerful  spiritual  assistance."  The 
fantastic  forms  under  which,  here  and  else- 
where, the  author's  egotism  and  self-exaggera- 
tion present  themselves ;  the  elaborate  minute- 
ness with  which  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  West  " 
and  the  "  Future  "  he  publishes  his  sickliest 
feelings;  the  pomp  with  which  he  claims 
"eternal  veneration"  as  well  as  temporal 
maintenance  for  his  "  noble  services," — might 
induce  a  suspicion  that  he  is  playing  a  part, 
and  practising  on  the  simplicity  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Nor  is  it  easy,  in  estimating  minds  of 
this  peculiar  constitution,  to  draw  the  psy- 
chological, or  even  the  moral,  distinction  be- 
tween self-flattery  and  artful  misuse  of  the 
confidence  of  others.  But  Comte's  dogmatio 
self-assertion,  whether  it  speaks  in  maudlin 
softness  or  with  hieratic  grandeur,  we  l>elieve 
to  be  perfectly  sincere ;  the  homage  which  a 
nature  barren  of  every  superhuman  reverence, 
and  paying  only  a  provisional  respect  to  the 
past  phases  of  mankind,  necessarily  turns  in 
upon  itself.  Of  Divine  and  permanent  in  the 
universe  he  admits  nothing ;  and  of  its  pro- 
gressive phenomena  he  himself  is  the  newest 
and  ripest, — the  blossom  shaped  at  length 
from  the  rising  sap,  and  tinted  by  the  growing 
lightt  of  history.  There  was  a  grand  fate  con- 
cerned, he  intimates,  in  his  encounter  with 
Madame  Clotilde;  the  rebirth  of  his  heart 
was  indispensable;  and  "the  ensemble  of  hu- 
man destinies  commissioned  an  incomparable 
angel  to  deliver  to  him  the  general  result  of 
the  gradual  perfectionating  of  our  moral  na- 
ture." He  evidently  looks  on  the  whole  past 
as  a  mere  prelude  to  his  own  labors,  and  hav- 
ing no  significance  except  as  ushering  them 
in;  all  its  products,  like  the  nodding  sheaves 
in  Joseph's  dream,  are  to  stand  round  upon 
the  field  and  bow  to  him.  If  any  thing  lin- 
gers on  the  world  that  is  too  stiff-necked  and 
refractory  for  this,  it  will  simply  have  to  disap- 
jM?ar ;  and  the  only  force  that  remains  to  older 
of  thought  is  just  sufficient  for  the 
of  mutual  annihilation,  that  Positivism 
may  enter  upon  the  cleared  field  without  a 
blow.  For  example,  throughout  the  area 
prepared  by  the  Roman  empire,  two  incom- 
patible forms  of  monotheism,  Islam  and  Ca- 
tholicism, have  for  upwards  of  a  millennium 
aspired  to  universality ;  at  last  they  are  ex- 
hausted ;  for  five  centuries  the  crescent  has 
renounced  its  pretensions  to  the  West,  and 
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and  each  generation  adding  its  quota  to  the 
noble  dead,  "  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  yet 
fully  formed,"  but  receives  "  new  component 
parts  "  so  long  as  our  planet  remains  habita- 
ble by  men.  MIn  the  composition  of  the 
Great  Being  the  dead  occupy  the  first  place, 
then  those  who  are  yet  to  be  born.  The  two 
together  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
living,  most  of  whom  too  are  only  its  servants, 
without  the  power  at  present  of  becoming  its 
organs.  There  are  but  few  men,  and  still 
fewer  women,  who  admit  of  being  satisfactorily 
judged  in  this  respect  before  the  completion 
of  their  objective  career  "  (p.  89).  After  death, 
however, — so  it  is  said  with  shocking  bur- 
lesque,— there  comes  to  each  the  judgment, 
that  is,  the  verdict  of  his  fellow-citixens 
whether  he  is  worthy  to  be  contributed  to  the 
GrandrEtrt ;  and  should  he  be  voted  into  so 
sublime  a  place,  his  presence  thenceforward 
in  the  recognised  ideal  of  humanity  consti- 
tutes his  "  future  life,"— his  "  subjective  im- 
mortality." 

Wc  need  not  proceed  further.  What  the 
worship  of  saints  would  be,  if  the  King  of 
Saints  were  dead, — nay,  what  the  sceptic 
Euhemerus,  actually  supposed  the  Hellenic 
mythology  to  be,— such  deification  of  mortals 
in  default  of  an  Immortal  is  the  avowed  reli- 
gion of  positivism.  The  minutest  prescrip- 
tions are  given  for  conducting  the  whole  pro- 
cess, both  mental  and  ritual.  At  your  altar 
in  the  morning,  for  instance,  you  are  to  adore 
your  mother, — probably  (if  you  are  adult) 
"become  subjective  "  to  you,  and  requiring  to 
be  brought  before  your  secret  vision.  To 
help  the  effort  and  express  the  inwardness  of 
the  object,  you  must  shut  your  eyes.  This 
done,  you  first  set  up  the  place  on  which  the 
figure  is  to  enter;  next,  fix  her  intended  atti- 
tude ;  thirdly,  choose  her  dress ;  and  then,  at 
length,  permit  herself  to  glide  into  view  ; 
taking  care  to  idealise  by  subtraction  only, 
not  by  addition.  In  due  order,  the  prayer  to 
her  ensues  t  consisting  for  the  first  half  of  the 
hour  in  "  commemoration  "  of  her  goodness ; 
then,  for  the  rest,  in  "  effusion  "  of  the  feel- 
ingR  thus  awakened.  The  evening  prayer  is 
to  be  said  in  bed,  and  to  be  only  half  as  long ; 
and  the  midday  devotion  may  limit  itself  to 
recitals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  wife 
and  the  daughter  (or,  for  a  woman,  the  hus- 
oand  and  son)  are  to  be  conjoined  as  guardian 
angels  with  the  mother,  and  to  have 


turn  of  homage.  The  public  worship  only 
applies  the  same  principle  to  a  wider  circle  of 
relations,  running  through  and  celebrating  all 
the  great  social  ties,  the  several  stages  of  hu- 
man progress,  the  natural  classes  of  the  body- 
politic  ;  and  forming  an  ecclesiastical  calendar, 
with  special  services  all  through  the  year. 
The  temples  are  all  to  face  towards  the  me- 
tropolis of  humanity, — Paris,  of  course;  but 
meanwhile  the  positivists  will  not  object  to 
use  the  churches  and  cathedrals  as  they  are, 
and  occupy  them  as  they  fall  into  disuse. 
Even  the  Madonnas  may  pass  well  enough, 
with  altered  name,  for  the  Goddess  of  Hu- 
manity. But  instead  of  the  cross  (or  of  the 
crescent)  must  be  substituted,  as  sign  of  the 
faith,  the  curve  described  by  the  hand  in 
touching  the  three  chief  cerebral  organs. 
There  are  no  elements  too  incongruous  to 
blend  in  this  strange  "  religion."  The  dis- 
secting-room, the  high  altar,  the  lover's  bower, 
all  subscribe  their  proportion  to  its  ceremonial 
and  sentiment;  not  without  an  ever-recurring 
preponderance  of  the  last,  significantly  ex- 
pressed in  the  saying,  that  "  soon  the  knee 
of  man  will  never  bend  except  to  woman."  * 
It  is  dreary  enough,  yet  pathetic  too,  to  stand 
by  and  see  the  great  materialist  elaborately 
mimic  the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  sur- 
rounded his  youth  with  its  forms  without 
holding  his  manhood  by  its  faith.  The  mean- 
ing was  gone,  but  the  picture  remained,  and 
looked  in  at  every  deeper  and  gentler  hour 
with  a  lingering  charm.  The  sacrament  of 
early  life  was  disenchanted ;  yet  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  eye.  He  forgot  that  the  wine 
of  the  Ileal  Presence  was  poured  out,  and 
adored  the  empty  cup.  His  plagiarisms 
from  Catholicism  are  not  confined  to  the 
details  of  external  ritual.  He  owns,  and  tries 
to  imitate,  the  vast  moral  ]>ower  it  exercises 
through  its  biographical  traditions,  its  gallery 
of  martyrs  and  saints ;  and  to  embody  this 
education  by  ideals  is  one  of  the  chiaf  ambi- 
tions of  his'  system.  He  missed  the  deeper 
truth,  that  these  lesser  pieties  depend  upon  a 
greater;  that  the  human  reverences  consti- 
tute a  true  hierarchy,  which  falls  into  confu- 
sion when  the  Supreme  term  is  gone ;  that 
though  lower  men  may  give  veneration  to  a 
higher,  he  is  higher  no  more  if  in  his  heart 
he  accepts  it;  and  that  only  when  the  whole 
heart  of  humanity  is  habitually  drawn  up- 
ward in  trust  of  a  Living  Perfection,  can  we 

*  Politique  positive,  voL  i.  p.  259. 
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safely  apportion  homage  to  one  another. 
Once  or  twice,  indeed,  the  suspicion  seems  to 
cross  him  that,  if  indeed  we  stand  at  the  head 
of  living  natures,  the  conditions  of  any  col- 
lective humility  must  fail,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  aspiration  could  we  retain  the 
sense  of  44  our  inferiority  to  angelic  beings." 
But  there  will  ever  44  appear  above  us  "  (so 
he  answers  his  own  misgiving)  44  a  type  of 
Real  Perfection,  below  which  we  must  still 
remain,  though  it  invites  our  persevering 
efforts  to  continual  approximation."  May  we 
not  ask,  Where,  then,  do"  you  find  this  44  type 
of  Ileal  Perfection  above  us  ?  M  Is  it  indeed 
«Bealn  to  you?  Or  is  it  Ideal,— and  that 
in  the  poor  sense  of  being  merely  imag- 
inary? If  we  stand  at  the  summit  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  space  44  above  us  "is  a  blank, 
and  has  neither  "  type  "  nor  attraction  any 
whither.  The  angels  and  God  being  re- 
moved, no  concrete  personal  living  "  perfec- 
tion "  exists  beyond  our  humanity,  and  what 
you  substitute  is  on  abstraction  feigned  by 
our  forecasting  fancy — not  an  actual  Being 
other  than  ourselves,  but  a  potential  state  of 
certain  future  selves.  Is  not  this  poor  ghost, 
which  counterfeits  the  '4  Real  "  object  of  faith 
and  trust,  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  in- 
dispensable energy  of  that  religious  aspira- 
tion for  which  Comte's  universe  is  empty  of 
all  provision  P 

From  this  desolate  side  of  positivism  we 
gladly  turn  to  estimate  some  of  its  distinctive 
features  as  a  theory  of  human  knowledge  and 
a  classification  of  the  sciences.  Its  leading 
positions  are  these: 

Theology  and  Metaphysics  are  two  succes- 
sive stages  of  nescience  unavoidable  as  pre- 
ludes to  all  Science. 

We  can  know  nothing  but  phenomena, 
their  co-existences  and  successions ;  and  the 
test  of  our  knowledge  is  prevision. 

By  44  phenomena  "  must  be  understood  ob- 
jects of  perception,  to  the  exclusion  of  psv- 
chological  change  reputed  to  be  self-known. 

The  idea  of  Causality,  efficient  or  final,  is 
an  illusion  which  should  be  expelled  from 
philosophy. 

The  sciences  logically  arrange  themselves 
in  a  certain  series,  according  to  the  growing 
complexity  of  their  phenomena;  and  their 
historical  agrees  with  their  logical  order. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  positions  in- 
volve historical  assertions,  as  to  the  actual 
procedure  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  most 


|  sweeping  kind.  To  test  them  satisfactorily 
would  require  a  survey  of  the  whole  march  of 
civilisation,  and  a  critique  upon  its  springs  of 
movement  possible  only  to  the  regular  his- 
torian of  knowledge.  It  is  easy  enough,  over 
so  wide  a  field,  to  gather  and  group  examples 
in  confirmation  or  in  disproof ;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  a  general  law  depends  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  whole,  and  can  only  be  estimated 
on  the  ftrge  scale.  We  shall  not  attempt, 
therefore,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  pre- 
vailing dissent  from  Comte's  historical  rules, 
or  the  connections  which  might  perhaps  save 
whatever  truth  they  have.  We  address  our- 
selves in  preference  to  the  three  intermediate 
positions,  which  are  the  real  key  to  the  whole 
system. 

A  question,  however,  arises  in  limine  as  to 
the  name  of  this  44  philosophy."  Why  call  it 
M  Positive*1  ?  From  what  is  it  discriminated 
by  this  epithet?  The  terms  with  which  it 
stands  in  contrast,  and  which  mark  what  it 
would  exclude  and  replace,  are  44  theological " 
and  44  metaphysical."  But  neither  of  these  is 
it?  proper  correlate,  or  would  ever  occur  to 
the  mind  in  connection  with  it.  Each  of 
them  might  be  thrown  into  various  anti- 
theses :  44  theological "  might  be  opposed  to 
anthropologic,  to  atheistic,  to  naturalistic,  &c, 
44  metaphysical,"  to  physical,  to  historical,  to 
logical,  &c. ;  but  cannot,  in  virtue  of  its  own 
meaning  or  definition,  be  made  a  contrary  to 
44  positive."  The  only  opposition  into  which 
this  word  can  be  thrown  is  expressed  by  the 
term  44  negative ;  9  and  what  Comte  really 
means  to  intimate  by  this  phrase  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  either  theology  or 
metaphysics,  and  that  his  procedure  is  dis- 
tinguished from  them  both  by  having  all  the 
reality  to  itself.  He  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
think  so,  and  to  make  good  the  boast,  if  he 
can  ;  but  to  embody  it  in  his  nomenclature, 
and  adopt  it  as  the  base  of  his  classification, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unphilosophical,  nn 
offence  at  once  against  logical  precision  and 
moral  propriety.  To  arrogate  merit  under 
the  guise  of  a  scientific  division,  is  quite  in- 
admissible, except  in  the  code  of  quack-ad- 
vertisements and  ecclesiastical  polemics.  It 
is  as  if  we  were  to  divide  human  studies  into 
politics,  poetry,  and  sense ;  or  to  classify  men 
as  merchants,  farmers,  and  fools.  If  we 
take  away  the  coloring  of  self-praise  in- 
volved in  the  word  44  positive,"  the  attribute 
which  we  require  to  mark  is  simply  this^g 
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the  limitation  of  research  to  phenomena,  in 
their  orders  of  resemblance,  co-existence,  and 
succession ;  an  idea  which  the  word  positive 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  convey.  Phe- 
nomenological,  as  opposed  to  ontological, 
indicates  the  character  which  Comte  requires 
to  express ;  and  had  he  stated  it  thus,  we 
should  have  recognised  an  old  and  well-estab- 
lished antithesis,  and  perceived  that  the  the- 
ology and  metaphysics  which  he  teparates 
into  two  states  are  essentially  one ;  conjointly, 
indeed,  opposed  to  his  exclusiveness,but  only 
on  principles  common  to  them  both.  The 
recognition  of  reality  behind  appearance,  of 
causation  as  well  as  manifestation,  is  that 
which  they  assume  and  Comte  denies.  The 
nature  of  the  controversy  is  disguised,  and  its 
issue  taken  for  granted,  by  the  substitution  of 
a  threefold  for  a  twofold  classification,  and  the 
appropriation  to  the  final  form  of  a  laudatory 
predicate  instead  of  a  neutral  definition. 

Beyond  the  petitio  principii  involved  in 
this  choice  of  a  word,  nothing  whatever  is 
advanced  to  show  that  phenomena  and  their 
laws  are  the  only  accessible  objects  of  human 
thought.  The  principle  is  diligently  reiter- 
ated without  end ;  but  its  evidence  is  never 
adduced,  and  the  difficulties  attending  its 
admission  are  nowhere  appreciated.  The 
axiom  being  laid  down  that  phenomena  are 
all  in  all  (and  further,  as  we  shall  see,  that 
perception  is  the  sole  medium  of  intelli- 
gence), it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  knowl- 
edge but  physical ;  and  it  is  only  stating  this 
proposition  from  the  other  side,  to  say  that 
all  theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions 
which  go  beyond  phenomena  arc  invalid : 
they  must  be  negative,  if  only  the  other  be 
positive.  Tried  by  the  tests  of  physical 
knowledge,  ontological  cannot  but  fail;  its 
genius  being  wholly  different,  and  its  criteria 
•lot  the  same.  It  is  the  perpetual  boast  of 
Comte  that  positive  science  gives  prevision, 
a  triumph  never  won  by  its  rivals.  True, 
but  not  very  conclusive  ;  for  prevision, — the 
perception  of  what  is  to  turn  up  hereafter, — 
is  an  apprehension  of  phenomena,  and  natur- 
ally must  arise  from  the  study  of  phenomena, 
and  not  from  reflection  on  realities  other 
than  phenomena.  So  far  forth  as  theology 
and  metaphysics  have  presumed  to  obtrude 
themselves  into  any  science  of  observation, 
and  usurp  its  proper  work,  so  far  have  they 
mistaken  their  province,  and  deserved  the 
reproach  of  failure.    Nothing  that  they  can 
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teach  respecting  the  causation  and  meaning 

of  things  will  enable  us  to  determine  before- 
hand the  particular  course  of  cosmical  or 
human  event*,  or  in  the  least  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  inductive  research.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  true  faith  and  insight  respect- 
ing the  infinite  sources  of  all  possibilities, ' 
and  quite  another  to  be  familiar  with  the 
order  of  concrete  actualities.  But  this  rule 
reads  both  ways ;  and  if  there  be  no  right  of 
road  in  one  direction,  neither  is  there  in  the 
other;  and  Comte  can  no  more  disturb  the 
theologian's  truth  than  the  theologian  can 
interfere  with  his.  If  prevision  is  imjwssible, 
if  we  cannot  operate  forward  from  the  abso- 
lute to  the  relative,  conversely  we  cannot 
operate  backward  from  the  relative  to  the 
absolute;  and  the  positivist  should  as  little 
pretend  to  deny  upwards  as  the  theologian  to 
affirm  downwards.  As  no  theiaj.  professes 
that  God  is  a  phenomenon,  the  failure  of 
phenomenological  research  to  meet  Him  con- 
tradicts no  one's  faith ;  and  the  boast  of  one 
investigator  that  he  found  no  God  at  the  end 
of  his  telescope,  and  of  another  that  the 
cerebral  dissecting-knife  comes  across  no  hu- 
man soul,  misconceived  altogether,  though 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  Comte,  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  problem.  'Ovra  are  known 
not  as  the  corollaries,  but  as  the  postulates, 
of  phenomena ;  and  if  not  recognised  at  the 
beginning,  will  never  be  found  at  the  end. 
The  two  orders  of  apprehension,  though  each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other,  have  no 
common  measure ;  and  endless  contradiction 
arises  from  confounding  their  functions  and 
methods. 

Above  all,  is  it  absurd  to  test  the  validity 
of  theological  and  metaphysical  conceptions 
by  their  power  of  movement  and  "pro- 
gress ? "  Why,  the  very  sameness  with 
which  they  are  taunted, — their  patience  from 
age  to  age, — is  precisely  the  sole  conceivable 
evidence  they  could  offer  that  they  are  what 
they  profess  to  be,  the  representation  in  us 
of  the  constancies  of  the  universe.  And 
nothing  could  more  effectually  discredit  them, 
as  the  steady  shadows  of  eternal  entity,  than 
a  history  of  growth  and  change.  If  they 
indeed  be,  as  they  pretend,  the  background 
of  cognition  answering  to  the  abiding  reali- 
ties which  hold  all  phenomena,  it  is  their 
business  and  function  to  keep  still.  Their 
vindication  lies  in  their  permanence.  They 
are  the  conservative  element*  of  all  knowl- 
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edge ;  the  base  and  condition  of  movement, 
but  not  the  moving  thing ;  the  vital  atmos- 
phere that  sustains  it,  but  not  its  beating 
wing.  Do  you  complain  that  the  ideas  of 
Causality,  of  Soul,  of  God,  of  Substance, 
never  get  on,  but  are  essentially  what  they 
always  were?  Instead  of  damaging  them, 
you  give  the  highest  possible  testimony  to 
their  veracity  and  authority.  Did  they  sweep 
forward,  as  you  desire,  they  would  belie  their 
word,  and  be  detected  as  belonging  to  the 
tide  of  physical  change,  not  to  the  infinite 
deep  below.  If  on  account  of  this  stationary 
character  any  one  denies  to  these  ideas  the 
name  of  knowledge ;  if  this  word,  as  imply- 
ing distinction  and  plurality,  be  refused  to 
the  self-identical  and  simple,— we  shall  not 
object,  provided  it  be  understood  that  they 
are,  if  not  knowledge,  the  conditions  of 
knowledge ;  if  not  the  objects  seen,  the  light 
by  which  we  see ;  that  reliance  on  them  is 
indispensable  to  reading  the  universe  as  it  is, 
and  that  the  enlarging  field  of  phenomena 
and  law  finds  them  still  equal  to  their  all- 
comprehensive  function,  though  needing  re- 
vision in  their  special  form  and  application. 

And  to  what,  after  all,  amount  the  alleged 
"  unprogressiveness  "  and  M  barrenness  "  of 


logical  authority ;  and  wherever  opportunity 
of  expression  has  been  given,  as  in  the  earli- 
est poetry  of  France  and  Italy,  this  fact  haa 
unambiguously  displayed  itself.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  theological  and 
philosophical  ideas  ever  had  more  power  in 
the  world  than  they  have  at  this  moment; 
though  their  scattered  and  unorganised  con- 
dition precludes  them  from  emlwdied  and 
hierarchical  manifestation  of  authority.  M. 
Comte  has  no  appreciation  of  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  movement  which  the  human  mind 
in  its  modern  development  demands.  With 
the  French  tendency  to  idolise  the  "  unity  of 
power,"  and  to  see  in  distributed  and  indi- 
vidual forces  nothing  but  "anarchy?  he 
treats  the  insurrection  against  Calholicism  as 
a  dissolution  of  faith ;  and  considers  all  the 
private  and  personal  substitutes  for  the  the- 
ocratic regime  of  the  Church  as  merely  provis- 
ional disguises  of  irretrievable  decay.  Nor 
does  it  occur  to  him  that  it  is  illogical  to 
demand  from  the  theological  and  abstract 
convictions  of  men  the  same  direct  and  visible 
application  to  the  business  of  the  passing 
hour  of  which  their  technical  knowledge  is 
susceptible.  In  our  practical  work  we  have 
to  deal  with  phenomena  and  modify  them ; 


all  conceptions  except  of  phenomena  and  their  and  here  the  instruments  of  our  power  can 


laws?  If  by  this  be  meant  that  we  spin  no 
theological  cotton,  and  lay  down  no  meta- 
physical telegraphs,  that  our  breakfast-table 
displays  our  electro-plate,  but  not  our  creed, 
— the  remark  is  true,  but  trivial  enough.  If 
it  asserts  that  men's  private  temper,  and  fam- 
ily administration,  and  political  aims  and 
social  sympathies,  are  unaffected  by  their  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  convictions;  that 
those  convictions  have  ceased  to  influence 
what  the  poet  writes,  the  historian  tells,  the 
artist  paints,  what  the  schoolmaster  teaches, 
what  the  merchant  does  with  his  wealth,  what 
the  patriot  and  the  statesman  endeavor  to 
achieve  by  law, — the  statement  is  as  false  as  it 
is  startling.  Much  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  about  the  old  "  ages  of  faith,"  when 
nobody  doubted  and  every  body  obeyed,  they 
neter  put  in  an  appearance  in  real  history, 
but  shrink  away  like  a  golden  age  from  the 
illumination  of  direct  evidence^  and  retire  into 
an  elder  darkness.  Beyond  the  select  enclos- 
ure of  the  Church  order,  there  have  always 
been  hardy  and  defiant  spirits,  or  thoughtless 
and  indifferent,  or  subtle  and  refined,  that 
have  yielded  their  inner  life  but  little  to  theo- 


only  be  found  in  right  apprehension  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena.  Theology  and  meta- 
physics do  not  profess  to  teach  us  these;  but 
to  go  behind  them,  and  enable  us  to  think 
truly  of  their  ground  ond  source ;  supposing 
this  promise  realised,  it  can  evidently  give  ua 
no  new  arts,  no  rules  by  which  either  to  pre- 
dict or  to  command  any  particular  succession 
of  external  facts.  But  the  influence  upon  our 
tone  of  sentiment  and  affection,  upon  the  in- 
terpretation we  put  on  life  and  nature,  on  the 
admirations  we  feel  ond  the  ideal  we  follow,  is 
profound  and  powerful,  although  indefinite. 
It  is  always  difficult,  indeed,  to  fetch  out  this 
power  into  actual  life,  and  give  it  concrete 
application  ;  to  bridge  over  the  interval  be- 
tween our  faith  respecting  real  being  and  our 
manipulation  with  transient  phenomena ;  to 
incorporate  a  spiritual  religion  into  a  work- 
ing church  :  and  of  this  confessed  difficulty 
Comte  avails  himself  to  persuade  us  that  the 
"  jwsitive  sciences  "  contain  the  only  practical 
order  of  human  ideas.  But  the  same  argu- 
ment would  equally  discredit  all  our  ideas  of 
beauty,  harmony  and  sublimity ;  whose  ex- 
pression is,  in  like  manner  and  from  like 
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causes,  difficult  to  create  into  palpable  forms, 
and  when  so  created,  is  equally  inoperative  in 
the  prediction  and  command  of  phenomena. 
If  the  merchant  does  not  keep  his  books  by 
his  theology,  neither  does  the  artist  bake  his 
bread  by  his  asthetics  ;  and  in  either  case  the 
reproach  of  inefficiency  is  equally  idle. 

But  Comte  not  only  restricts  the  intellect  to 
phenomena,  he  restricts  the  word  "  phenom- 
ena "  to  the  changes  perceptible  by  sense. 
They  must  be  external  to  us,  presented  to 
material  observation,  in  order  to  become 
u  facts"  at  all.  Successions  of  feeling,  idea 
and  will,  known  to  us  by  consciousness,  are 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  account,  and  furnish 
nothing  upon  which  intelligence  can  work. 
Psychology,  accordingly,-  resting  as  it  does 
upon  slfe-observation,  is  a  mere  illusion  ;  and 
logic  and  ethics,  so  far  as  they  build  on  it  as 
their  foundation,  are  altogether  baseless. 
This  repudiation  of  all  reflective  knowledge  is 
due  chiefly  to  Comte's  acceptance  of  phrenol- 
ogy,— a  system  which  has  always  taken  an  in- 
fatuated pleasure  in  knocking  out  its  own 
brains,  by  denying  ab  initio  the  validity  of 
that  self-knowledge  on  which  all  its  own  evi- 
dence directly  or  indirectly  depends.  The 
arguments  on  which  Comte  relies  in  his  criti- 
cism on  the  psychologists  are  the  stock  ob- 
jections of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  and  Combe, 
viz.  that  the  mind  observing  and  the  mind 
observed  being  the  same,  the  alleged  fact 
must  be  gone  and  out  of  reach  before  it  is 
looked  at ;  that  a  mental  state  is  not  a  whole 
fact,  but  only  a  part  or  function  of  a  fact, 
being  as  much  a  mere  outcoming  of  some 
cerebral  state  as  the  feeling  of  indigestion  is 
the  sensational  side  of  deranged  action  in  the 
stomach ;  and  that  psychologists  have  never 
found  any  thing  out,  or  reaped  any  scientific 
fruit.  The  inadequacy  of  this  argument  has 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  J.  P.  Mill, 
whose  superior  knowledge  of  psychological 
literature,  and  disciplined  habits  of  reflection, 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  far  better  than  the 
French  metaphysician  the  real  value  of  this 
class  of  pursuits. 

It  is  necessary  to  protest  tn  limine  against 
the  representation  which  Comte  gives  of  the 
"  psychological  method."  He  places  it  in 
false  contrast  with  a  mode  of  'procedure 
against  which  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  object, 
and  which  its  votaries  have,  in  fact,  been  the 
chief  agents  in  advancing.  Availing  himself 
of  De  Blainvillc's  remark,  that  the  phenomena 


of  every  living  being  may  be  regarded  either 
statically,  i.e.  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
essential  to  their  occurrence,  or  dynamically, 
i.e.  with  reference  to  the  products  in  which 
they  embody  themselves,  he  lays  it  down  that 
the  mental  functions  must  be  studied  under 
one  of  these  two  aspects :  we  must  either 
engage  ourselves  with  the  organs  requisite 
for  their  manifestation,  in  which  case  our 
work  is  purely  physiological ;  or  we  must 
attend  to  the  construction  and  course  of  scien- 
tific theories,  and  compare  and  analyse  the 
ways  of  thinking  by  which  the  human  mind 
has  actually  won  its  knowledge  and  achieved 
its  progress, — and  in  this  case  our  task  re- 
solves itself  into  a  critique  on  the  intellectual 
history  of  mankind.  To  these  two  processes 
he  opposes  the  psychological,  which,  he  says, 
pretends  to  discover  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  human  mind  by  contemplating  it  in  itself, 
i.e.  wholly  apart  from  either  causes  or  effects. 
The  rivalry  thus  set  up  on  behalf  of  the 
physiologists  (to  take  their  case  first)  every 
scientific  psychologist  will  entirely  disown. 
He  does  not  in  the  least  object  to  the  most 
searching  investigation  of  the  organic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  several  orders  of  mental 
phenomena  arise  :  he  only  maintains  that,  be- 
sides the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  their 
bodily  antecedents,  they  also  have  certain 
relations  inter  se ;  that,  as  felt  by  us,  they 
are  variously  like  and  unlike,  so  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  classification,  and  present  them- 
selves in  determinable  sequence  so  as  to  be 
reducible  to  laws.  To  effect  these  classifica- 
tions, and  ascertain  these  laws,  is  certainly 
the  primary  aim  of  the  psychologist.  He 
thinks  it  possible  to  attain  it  by  comparative 
Relf-knowledge  ;  and  even  were  it  proved  thai 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena  were  loose 
among  themselves,  produced  not  one  out  01 
another,  but  each  separately  from  its  own 
prior  organic  condition,  he  still  deems  it  a 
legitimate  and  useful  service  to  bring  into 
order  these  derivative  uniformities ;  for  there 
is  no  reason  why  in  this  particular  instance 
the  general  rule  should  fail,  that  order  among 
the  effects  is  a  clue  to  corresponding  order  in 
the  cause.  But  in  assuming  this  as  his  centre 
of  work,  the  psychologist  passes  no  slight  on 
the  physiologist's  investigations  into  the  nerv- 
ous and  cerebral  conditions  of  sensation, 
thought,  and  emotion.  He  is  well  aware  that 
the  light  of  discovered  order  radiates  forward 

as  well  as  backward,  and  that  if  uniformities 
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of  succession  or  coexistence  can  be  detected 
in  the  physical  conditions,  they  will  become 
exponents  of  similar  relations  among  the 
ital  facts.  He  simply  leaves  this  indirect 
ithod  of  classification  to  the  physiologist, 
and  himself  resorts  to  the  direct;  willingly 
availing  himself  of  every  help  supplied  by 
researches  into  the  vital  organism,  and  giving 
no  countenance  to  the  narrow-minded  assump- 
tion that  the  selection  of  one  order  of  rela- 
tions for  special  attention  is  a  disparagement 
of  another.  It  is  not  to  the  discoveries,  but 
to  the  fictions  of  phrenologists,  that  intellect- 
ual philosophy  objects;  nor  can  any  one 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Descartes  and 
Locke,  of  Spinoza  and  Berkeley,  of  Reid, 
Mill,  and  Hamilton,  deny  its  habitual  eager- 
ness to  use  to  the  utmost  the  results  placed 
at  its  disposal  by  the  zeal  of  the  anatomist. 
The  antagonism,  therefore,  supposed  by  Comte 
is  all  his  own. 

It  is  equally  so  when  he  accuses  psycholo- 
gists of  substituting  self-examination  for 
study  of  the  realised  products  of  human 
thougJd,— such  as  scientific  hypothesis,  the 
history  of  civilisation,  and  development  of 
idea      Not  a  book  of  modern  psychology 
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knowing  subject,  therefore  what  the  mind 
knows  can  never  be  itself.  M  By  an  invincible 
necessity,  the  human  mind  can  immediately 
observe  all  phenomena  except  its  own."  "  The 
thinking  individual  cannot  divide  himself  in 
two ;  let  one  reason,  while  the  other  looks  at 
the  reasoning.  The  organ  observed  and  the 
organ  observing  being  in  this  case  the  same, 
how  is  it  possible  that  observation  should  have 
place  ?  ■ 

This  argument  curiously  reverses  a  cele- 
brated maxim  of  James  Mill, — and,  indeed, 
of  Hobbes, — to  the  effect  that  to  have  a 
feeling,  and  to  know  that  you  have  it,  are 
identical.  Comte  tells  us  that  to  have  a 
feeling,  and  to  know  that  you  have  it,  are  in~ 
compatible.  e.g.  I  fell  into  a  frozen  pond ;  I 
know  the  water  and  the  ice,  but  I  cannot 
possibly  know  that  I  am  cold.  Or,  I  go  a 
sea-voyage  under  bilious  conditions;  I  ob- 
serve the  swaying  water  and  the  lurching 
ship  ;  but  "  an  invincible  necessity  "  conceals 
from  me  the  fact  that  I  am  sick.  Of  the  two 
tilings  given  in  the  act  of  perception,  viz.  the 


percipient  consciousness  and  the  perceived 
object,  it  has  usually  been  supposed  possible 
to  doubt  the  second,  but  not  the  first ;  the 
can  be  found,  not  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  not  a  j  very  doubt  itself  bringing,  as  another  state  of 


treatise  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  logical  laws 
of  human  reason  are  not  continually  illus- 
trated, if  not  directly  deduced,  by  reference 
to  the  organism  and  method  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  recorded  procedures  of  human 
thought.  The  value  of  these  historical  ma- 
terials for  determining  the  principles  of  cogni- 
tion is  not  more  appreciated  by  Comte  than 
by  the  objects  of  his  criticism ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  while  they  consult  individual 
consciousness  in  addition  to  the  recorded 
development  of  the  race,  and  for  their  power 
to  read  and  interpret  the  monuments  of  in- 
tellectual history  profess  themselves  indebted 
to  sympathetic  self-reflection,  he  denies  that 
we  can  know  ourselves,  yet  insists  that  we 
decipher  the  world.  His  position,  therefore, 
is  simply  destructive;  and  we  have  not  the 
invidious  office  of  depreciating  his  proposed 
methods,  which  are  of  admitted  value,  but 
only  of  defending  the  philosophical  compe- 
tency of  our  own. 

"  The  chief  consideration  proving  clearly 
that  the  mind's  practical  self-contemplation  is 
a  pure  illusion,"  is  the  following.  Whatever 
the  mind  knows,  is  its  object  of  knowledge ; 
every  object  of  knowledge  is  other  than  the 


the  conscious  self,  its  own  refutation.  And 
accordingly,  though  we  have  numerous  forms 
of  idealism  which  construe  all  outward  phe- 
nomena into  mere  appearances  within  the 
mind,  we  have  hitherto  had  no  strictly  corre- 
sponding materialism,  cancelling  from  our 
knowledge  all  mental  states  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  ours,  and  claiming  certainty 
for  the  outer  world  precisely  because  it  it 
foreign  to  us.  This,  however,  is  the  strange 
position  taken  up  by  Comte.  The  argument 
by  which  he  supports  it  is  a  mere  appeal  to 
the  mystery  which  belongs  to  all  cognition, 
whether  of  external  or  internal  facts.  How 
is  it  possible,  he  asks,  that  we  should  know 
our  own  state,  since  we  must  cease  our  men- 
tal activity  in  order  to  observe  it  ?  In  other 
words,  reflection  upon  our  inner  experience 
must  follow  upon  that  experience  itself,  and 
be  separated  from  it  by  a  certain  interval  of 
time.  Be  it  so ;  why  is  this  more  inconceiva- 
ble than  the  perception  of  an  outward  fact 
which  stands  ofT  from  me  by  a  certain  interval 
of  space  ?  If  our  intelligence  can  bridge  the 
chasm  of  local  separation,  what  hinders  it 
from  uniting  the  termini  of  succession  ? 
What  is  memory,  if  the  present  self  can  never 
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know  any  thing  about  the  past  sdft  Its 
distinction  is,  that  it  reports  to  us,  not  simply 
outward  things  in  themselves,  but  outward 
things  (or  inward)  as  they  affect  us ;  so  that 
— it  has  even  been  contended — there  is  pro- 
perly no  memory  but  of  our  own  former 
If  now  its  reports  are  good  for  noth- 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and 
human  acquaintance  with  the  past  is  an  illu- 
sion. But  if  they  be  accepted  as  valid,  the 
knowledge  which  they  supply  is  either  imme- 
diate or  mediate.  Is  it  immediate  ?  Then 
are  we  immediately  cognitive  of  our  own  past 
states,  in  spite  of  Comte's  maxim.  Is  it 
mediate  1  Then  do  we,  as  note  remember- 
ing, know  something  past,  as  having  then 
perceived  it ;  the  truth  in  my  present 
brance  is  just  what  there  was  in  my 
perception ;  and  without  immediate  cognition 
of  my  own  state  at  the  percipient  moment,  no 
mediate  knowledge  of  it  could  be  given  by 
memory.  In  fact,  the  act  of  perception  is 
and  equally  an  act  of  self-con- 
bs,  objective  no  more  than  subjective ; 
and  to  claim  for  it  authority  for  phenomena 
without,  is  in  itself  to  concede  to  it  like  au- 
thority  for  phenomena  within ;  nothing  being 
an  outward  phenomena  at  all  except  what 
appears  on  the  double  field  of  thought  and 
things,  and  is  known  as  being  and  as  felt. 

And  if  we  be  incapable  of  knowing  our 
own  experiences  and  thoughts,  we  cannot 
perform  on  them  any  act  of  comparison, 
separation .  or  combination.  Yet  what  is  hu- 
man language  but  the  crystallised  form  of 
countless  discriminations  and  analogies,  so 
clearly  felt,  and  frequently  referred  to,  as  to 

demand  the  means  of  permanent  expression  P  I  which  despises  either  excludes  both. 


factor  of  human  knowledge,  than  the  geo- 
logical strata  bear  witness  to  the  operation 
through  ages  past  of  the  very  elements  that 
work  upon  our  homesteads  and  on  the  beach 
at  our  garden-gate  to-day.  Comte's  advice 
is  excellent,  if  addressed  to  those  who  can 
open  their  vision  upon  their  own  nature  and 
intelligence;  but  has  no  sense  or  application 
for  the  sort  of  blind  chimera  or  one-eyed 
eyclops  that  he  imagines,  with  pictures  of  the 
universe  glazed  upon  the  surface,  and  never 
taken  home  to  any  known  self  within.  No 
doubt  our  self-knowledge  is  dependent  to  an 
incalculable  extent  on  the  living  in  a  human 
world,  and  standing  before  the  face  of  other 
men:  the  manifestations  of  their  nature, 
whether  by  natural  language  of  the  moment 
or  by  the  historical  record  of  past  processes 
of  thought,  are  conditions  necessary  to  the 
developeraent  of  our  reflective  faculties  ;  and 
if  we  were  to  insist  on  insulating  the  self-con- 
sciousness from  all  these  data,  that  it  might 
spin  a  science  out  of  its  own  viscera,  we 
should  but  impose  upon  an  empty  power  a 
self-consuming  task.  But, on  the  other  hand, 
our  ability  to  decipher  the  expression  of  other 
minds  depends,  in  its  turn,  on  converse  with 
our  own  j  and  to  bid  us  study  the  fruits  of 
their  research  and  meditation,  while  despair- 
ing of  all  acquaintance  with  our  own,  is  to 
place  a  banquet  before  the  sleeping  or  the 
dead.  It  is  impossible  to  make  either  of  the 
reciprocal  conditions  prior  to  the  other ;  their 
efficacy  lies  in  the  balance  and  alternation  of 
action  and  reaction  ;  and  so  close  is  the  inter- 
dependence of  psychological  and  objective 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  a  theory 


Comte  refers  us  to  scientific  theories  and 
logical  processes  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  reaching  logical  laws.  But  how  could 
these  intellectual  methods  speak  to  us  intel- 
ligibly at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  parallel 
movement  of  our  own  thought,  carried  into 
the  study  as  interpreter  and  test  ?  To  be- 
ings not  self-conscious,  or  not  able  to  rely  on 
their  reflective  insight  into  their  own  ways  of 
intellectual  action,  the  record  of  other  men's 
reasonings  could  awaken  no  responsive  intel- 
ligence ;  only  through  our  sympathetic  self- 
knowledge  do  they  find  us  out  and  teach  us 
any  thing.  All  grammar,  all  philology,  all 
scientific  language,  are  in  fact  psychological 
deposits  ;  pot.  less  certainly  testifying  to  the 
perpetual  action  of 


The  objection,  however,  which  Comte  is 
most  zealous  in  urging  against  the  psycholo- 
gists is,  that  their  method  has  never  been 
crowned  with  any  success,  great  or  small, 
and  that  their  labor  has  been  absolutely  bar- 
ren. Even  if  this  statement  be  tried  by  the 
test  present  to  the  author's  own  mind,  viz. 
the  amount  of  direct  discovery  respecting  the 
processes  of  the  mind,  it  is  a  monstrous 
exaggeration.  The  logical  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, the  modern  theory  of  vision,  the  as- 
certainment of  laws  of  association  and  ab- 
straction, Butler's  exposition  of  the  moral 
constitution  of  man,— deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  positive  achievements  of  a  high  order, 
and  are  recognised  as  such  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  competent  judges  on  these  points.  If 
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perfect  unanimity  is  not  attained  even  on 
these  doctrines,  neither  is  it  secured  at  pres- 
ent in  regard  to  any  of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  biological  science ;  and  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  the  positivist  has  over  his 
predecessors  in  intellectual  philosophy  is  in 
his  liberal  promises  for  the  future;  his  dis- 
paragement of  the  past  not  being  justified, 
so  far  as  yet  appears,  by  the  detection  of  a 
single  law  of  our  mental  or  moral  nature. 
These  reproaches  of  backwardness  should  at 
least  be  reserved  till  they  can  be  uttered 
from  a  point  of  real  advance.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  test  by  which  the  fruitfulness  or  sterility 
of  a  pursuit  is  estimated  by  Comte  may  not 
be  altogether  admissible.  His  demand  ob- 
viously is  for  some  new  field  of  "  prevision  " 
special  to  psychology :  the  demand  is  disap- 
pointed, because  intrinsically  unreasonable. 
From  objective  studies  we  expect  objective 
results ;  from  subjective  studies  it  is  natural 
to  look  for  subjective  results ;  not  so  much 
for  a  fresh  sphere  brought  into  knowledge, 
as  for  a  more  refined  knowing  power,  for 
quickened  faculties  self-jirotected  from  be- 
guiling errors,  for  intellectual  implements  of 
mere  ethereal  temper  and  disciplined  skill. 
That  this  appropriate  effect  of  reflective 
studies  has  been  their  habitual  attendant,  is 
undeniable  ;  every  period  of  intense  specula- 
tive activity  being  the  precursor  of  tho  next 
advance  of  even  physical  science,  and  educa- 
ting the  faculties  up  to  the  point  when  the 
discovery  of  new  laws  becomes  possible ; 
setting  the  previous  gains  of  human  research 
in  due  order  and  relation,  and  preparing 
language  and  method  for  new  service.  Al- 
ternately acting  and  studying  its  action,  the 
mind,  whether  by  systole  or  diastole,  sustains 
the  pulsation  of  its  living  thought ;  and  to 
demand  the  one  oj>eration  without  the  other, 
is  not  less  absurd  than  to  complain  that  the 
heart  does  not  always  propel  without  resili- 
ence. Nor  is  it  only  in  the  successive  periods 
of  human  culture  that  this  need  of  reflective 
studies  is  observable.  No  fact  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  individual  biography  and  the 
comparative  experiences  of  education,  than 
the  systematic  superiority,  in  pliancy  and 
balance  of  faculty,  of  men  not  strange  to 
metaphysical  and  moral  studies,  over  those 
who  never  quit  the  circle  of  mathematical 
relations  and  physical  laws.  Were  the  meth- 
ods of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy 
altogether  illusory,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
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certain  habituation  to  them  should  be  an  in- 
dispensable gymnastic  for  the  mind,  and  a 
needful  check  to  the  narrowing  tendency  of 
the  "positive  sciences,"  when  exclusively 
pursued.* 

Closely  connected  with  Comte's  contempt 
for  the  psychologists  is  his  disrespect  for 
certain  ideas  and  beliefs  whose  only  guaran- 
tee is  in  our  self-consciousness.  Thus  he 
treats  as  an  illusion  our  idea  of  Causation ; 
requiring  u>  to  dispense  with  it  altogether, 
not  merely  in  its  theological  form  of  117//, 
but  no  less  in  its  scientific  equivalent  of 
Force.  "  Every  proposition,"  he  says, 
"which  is  not  ultimately  reducible* to  the 
simple  enunciation  of  a  fact,  particular  or 
general,  must  be  destitute  of  all  real  and  in- 
telligible meaning."  Again  :  "  Forces,  in 
mechanics,  are  only  movements,  produced  or 
tendinir  to  be  nroduced :  but  although  this 
is  happily  pretty  well  understood  nowadays, 
yet  an  essential  reform  is  still  required,  if 
not  in  the  conception,  at  least  in  the  habitual 
language,  in  order  to  cancel  altogether  the 

*  In  spite  of  Comte's  contempt  for  psychology, 
he  is  (Hie  of  the  most  resolute  of  psychologists 
himself;  and  freely  appeals,  when  convenient,  to 
that  very  self-consciousness  which  at  other  times 
he  declares  to  be  qnite  blank  and  dumb.  Thus 
we  rind  him  announcing  that  the  "  phenomena  of  ' 
life"  aro  "  known  by  immediate  consciousness" 
( Phil.  Pos.  vol.  ii.  p.  648,  vol.  iii.  p.  8);  an  asser- 
tion standing  in  accurate  contradiction  to  the  doc- 
trino  on  which  we  have  been  commenting.  Nay, 
so  complctclv  does  he  forget  his  denial  of  any 
possible  self-knowledge,  as  to  affirm,  when  required 
for  his  purpose,  that  "  man  at  first  knotrs  notfiing 
but  himself" — so  as  to  apply  his  self-knowledge 
as  a  universal  formula  for  the  interpretation  of 
nature.  But  how  could  man  erect  Iris  self-con- 
sciousness into  a  rule  for  explaining  all  phenome- 
na, if  no  inward  fact  were  cognisable  by  him  at 
all?  l'crhnps.  however,  it  is  only  since  monothe- 
ism came  in,  that  psychology  has  becomo  impossi- 
ble and  absurd;  for,  while  denying  it  to  modern 
metaphysial  n«,  Comte  is  full  of  admiration  of  its 
use  among  the  ancient  augurs.  He  claims  for 
polytheism  the  honor  of  instituting  the  first  careful 
observation  of  nature;  laments  that  we  have  to 
put  Dp  with  our  poor  meteorological  registers  in 
place  of  the  fur  superior  weather-tables  of  the 
Etruscan  soothsayers:  and  affirm*  that,  with  a 
view  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  phenomena  were  made  the  subject 
of  the  most  delicate  observations,  pursued  day  by 
day  with  a  perseverance  not  to  be  again  expected 
till"  the  positive  philosophy  has  reached  its  final 
development  (Phil.  Pm.  vol.  v.  i>.  185).  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that,  as  dreams  are  altogether  inward 
facts,  this  marvellous  store  of  scientific  observa- 
tion accumulated  in  their  service,  and  throwing 
light  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  life,  could  be 
no  other  than  psychological  capital.  How  is  it  that 
it  mny  be  invested  in  Divination;  but  must  be  in- 
accessible to  Science,  at  least  until  Positivism 
finds  a  profitable  use  for  it  V 
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old  metaphysical  notion  of  force,  and  present 
more  accurately  than  hitherto  the  true  point 
of  view."  And  he  shows  the  same  jealousy 
of  any  properly  dynamical  notions  when 
complaining  afterwards  of  Bichal's  specula- 
tion respecting  " vital  forces"  and  proposing 
to  return  to  the  true  path  by  substituting  the 
word  "  properties  "  for  M  forces !  "  Ilis  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "  Law"  as  an  "  invariable 
relation  of  succession  or  resemblance  among 
phenomena,"  together  with  his  severe  restric- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  the  investigation 
of  "  Laws,"  demands  of  us  an  entire  disuse 
of  all  belief  or  even  idea  of  Causality. 

Now  5f  he  had  been  content  with  saying 
that  causes  lie  beyond  the  field  of  observation, 
and  that  scientific  induction,  even  in  its  high- 
est generalisations,  can  never  carry  us  further 
than  the  order  of  coexistence  and  sequence 
among  phenomena,  he  would  have  stated  only 
an  important  truth, — the  one  great  truth  on 
whose  clear  apprehension  depends  the  whole 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  inves- 
tigation of  nature.  All  knowledge  which 
finds  its  test  and  triumph  in  accurate  previs- 
ion, or,  more  generally,  in  the  determination 
of  absent  facts  by  means  of  present  data,  dots 
require  exclusively  an  attentive  study  of  the 
relations  of  events  in  time  and  place.  Though 
we  were  endowed  with  no  other  power  than 
the  ability  to  register,  compare,  and  analyse 
series,  without  any  suspicion  of  a  purpose,  or 
wonder  about  origination,  we  should  want 
nothing  (except,  indeed,  an  indispensable 
moral  incentive)  to  complete  the  conditions  of 
scientific  discovery.  It  stands  to  reason,  in- 
deed, that,  in  order  to  foresee,  we  need  only 
to  know  the  sequences  to  which*  events,  begin- 
ning from  the  present,  are  limited;  and  that, 
in  order  to  fill-in  the  absent  half  of  a  cluster 
of  phenomena  by  suggestion  from  what  is  at 
hand,  we  have  but  to  learn  the  groupings  in 
which  they  uniformly  occur.  And  the  rule, 
thus  rational  in  its  principle,  is  confirmed  by 
the  actual  history  of  natural  knowledge.  No 
scrutiny,  it  is  true,  ever  succeeds  in  laying 
hold  of  a  new  force,  and  fixing  it  in  its  dis- 
tinction before  our  view  :  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  detect  some  unsuspected  ejects,  which 
are  but  a  fresh  disposition  or  succession  of 
phenomena ;  and  behind  that  veil  no  astute- 
ness can  carry  us.  We  are  apt  to  be  deceived 
on  this  point  by  the  habitual  employment,  in 
scientific  treatises,  of  names  for  reputed  forces 
of  different  kinds,— chemical,  electric,  mag- 


netic, vital,  &c.  We  naturally  suppose  that 
the  votary  of  each  department  of  research  has 
something  to  tell  us  of  the  force  prevailing 
there,  and  of  the  characters  which  distinguish 
it  from  its  dynamic  neighbors.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  we  shall  find  that  of  the  force 
itself,  apart  from  what  it  does,  he  has  nothing 
special  to  say :  he  defines  it  by  the  appear- 
ances it  puts  forth ;  he  separates  it  from  other 
forces  by  stating  the  dissimilar  effects  which 
they  severally  exhibit ;  nor  has  he  any  other 
means  of  referring  to  the  ranks  of  faniuuic  than 
by  marshalling  the  perceptible  phenomena 
under  their  appropriate  heads.  The  name  .  . 
"  magnetism  n  stands  for  the  viewless  cause  or 
all  those  movements  in  certain  metals  (iron, 
cobalt,  nickel)  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
particular  ferruginous  ores,  or  of  iron  brought 
into  similar  conditions:  the  movements  may 
be  induced  under  considerable  variety  of  prior 
conditions,  through  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  trace  any  identity  of  originating 
power ;  and  the  assumption  of  unity  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  termination  of  all  these  condi- 
tions in  one  result,  viz.  the  polar  disposition 
or  deflection  of  the  needle.  It  is  the  specialty 
of  the  phenomenon  that  is  honored  with  the 
hypot/iesis  of  a  special  force.  Heat,  again,  is 
the  name  of  an  equally  unknown  cause  of  cer- 
tain phenomena, — such  as  a  given  animal  sen- 
sation, and  the  expansion  of  bodies,  and  their 
change  from  solid  to  liquid  and  liquid  into 
gaseous, — which  are  entered  under  this  cate- 
gory for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  cling 
together,  and  though  not  alike  in  themselves 
or  appreciable  through  the  same  sense,  arise 
under  the  same  physical  conditions.  The  con- 
currence of  these  effects  having  tied  them  into 
a  group,  the  rise  of  any  one  of  them  becomea 
a  sign  of  the  possibility  of  the  rest,  or  of  the 
presence  of  the  supposed  cause :  but  of  that  . 
cause, per  se,  as  apart  from  its  effects,— of  its 
unity,  except  in  their  concurrence  ;  of  its  dif- 
ference from  magnetism,  except  in  the  unlike- 
ness  and  separation  of  the  effects,— we  have 
assuredly  no  cognisance.  Thus  much,  then, 
must  be  freely  granted  to  Comte, — that  all 
investigation  into  natural  forces  is  delusive, 
unless  understood  to  be  mere  phenomenologi- 
cal  research,  prosecuted  under  the  disguise  of 
dynamical  language;  and  that  its  only  real 
result  must  be  to  ascertain  the  analogies  and 
the  order  of  perceptible  facts.  If  this  be  true, 
we  must  materially  alter  our  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  the  operations  of  nature.    We  must 
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no  longer  attribute  any  reqlity  or  efficient  ex- j  change ;  to  cut  the  tie  between  them,  and 
iRtence  to  gravitation,  electricity,  cohesion,  think  of  phenomena  as  not  effects,  is  impos- 


&e. ;  but,  treating  them  as  mere  fictions  of 
thought  subservient  to  classification,  must  re- 
solve the  universe,  under  the  eye  of  science,  \ 
into  a  legion  of  phenomena,  irregular  to  begin 
with,  but  susceptible  of  being  regimented  and 
disciplined  by  due  attention  to  their  likeness 
and  affinities.  If  our  language  is  to  be  regu- 
lated exclusively  by  the  resources  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  nothing  to  be  admitted  into 
it  but  what  they  can  undertake  to  guarantee, 
nothing  short  of  a  clean  sweep  of  every  dy- 
namical form  of  phrase  can  satisfy  the  obli- 
gations of  truth.  And  yet  this  is  manifestly 
impossible ;  and  has  been  found  so  by  Comte 
himself. 

How  are  we  to  reduce  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency ?  Inductive  science  gives  us  no  ac- 
cess to  causes  behind  phenomena;  yet  we 
cannot  expound  it  without  speaking  of  them, 


sible,  in  fact,  even  to  the  very  writers  who  pro- 
pose it  in  theory. 

What  value,  then,  are  we  to  put  upon  this 
belief?  Either  we  must  take  it  as  a  natural 
revelation,  or  reject  it  as  a  natural  lie ;  in  the 
case  of  an  original  datum  of  thought  contra- 
dictory to  no  other,  a  third  course  is  impossi- 
ble. If  we  are  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our 
constitution  as  thinking  beings,  we  must  ac- 
cept the  subjective  postulate  as  giving  a  valid 
rule  for  objective  nature.  If  we  are  to  sup- 
pose our  intellectual  constitution  mendacious, 
and  deem  causation  a  mental  fiction,  no  reason 
will  remain  for  trusting  our  perceptive  consti- 
tution any  more  ;  and  our  observation  of  facts 
and  quest  of  laws  will  perish  by  the  contagion 
of  uncertainty.  It  is  impossible,  except  by 
arbitrary  caprice,  to  save  the  one  part  of  our 
cognitive  nature  while  sacrificing  the  other, 


and  assuming  them.    Is  fiction,  then,  the  in-  i  and  vain  to  pretend  that  the  depositions  of 


dispensable  vehicle  of  truth  ?  And  must  a 
false  postulate  underlie  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
knowledge?  So  would  it  assuredly  be,  if 
every  idea  were  to  be  discarded  as  invalid  for 
which  inductive  science  declines  to  be  respon- 
sible. But  when  we  have  confessed  that,  by 
the  way  of  perception,  and  in  the  study  of 
laws,  causation  cannot  be  reached,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  idea  is  to  be  expelled 
the  service  of  the  human  mind.  The  question 
arises,  whether,  as  it  evades  us  at  the  end  of 
science,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  found  at  the 
beginning:  the  spectacle-case  may  well  be 
empty,  if  the  glasses  are  already  on  the  nose, 
helping  us  all  the  while  to  see  the  very  empti- 
ness itself.  If  the  idea  of  causality  be  a  meta- 
physical datum,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  miss 
it  as  a  physical  qua?situm  ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  it  presents  no  variety  to 
our  mind,  however  various  be  the  phenomena 
behind  which  it  is  planted,  or  the  correspond- 
ing changes  of  name  it  may  nssume.  By  an 
irresistible  law  of  thought,  all  phenomena 
present  themselves  to  us  as  the  expression  of 
power,  and  refer  us  to  a  casual  ground  whence 
they  issue.  This  dynamic  source  we  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel ;  it  is  given  in  thought 


the  first  are  in  any  sense  opposed  to  those  of 
the  other.  That  the  11  power  "  given  to  us  in 
thougltt  is  apprehensible  by  no  perception, 
avails  as  little  to  disprovo  its  reality  as  the 
inaudibleness  of  light  to  convict  the  eye  of 
false  reports.  Yet  this  is  the  only  argument 
by  which  Comte  justifies  his  contempt  for 
causes.  We  freely  surrender  to  him  all  search 
by  scientific  methods  after  a  plurality  of 
forces  distinguishable  in  themselves  :  but  he 
confounds  this  illusory  aim  with  the  recogni- 
tion, on  the  authority  of  a  law  of  thought,  of 
universal  causation,  inserted  by  the  mind* 
without  any  change  of  type,  behind  all  sets  of 
phenomena  in  turn.  Start  up  what  may  to 
arrest  our  attention,  one  and  the  same  homo- 
geneous idea  of  power  occurs  to  us ;  and 
whether  it  receives  the  name  of  chemical,  or 
physical,  or  vital,  the  dynamical  background 
of  the  conception  remains  unvaried,  and  the 
momentary  representation  alone  is  exposed 
to  change.  The  trustworthyness  of  this  belief 
has  the  same  guarantee  as  the  self-evident 
predicates  of  space  and  time  :  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  our  thinking  of  phe- 
nomena at  all;  they  are  just  as  absolutely 
unpresentable  to  the  mind  apart  from  causality, 


— supplied  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  as  motion  without  duration  and  extension 


mind  itself  as  the  correlative  prefix  to  the 
phenomenon  observed.  By  the  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  philosophers,  this  idea  is  so 
strictly  "  a  necessary  idea  "  as  to  be  entirely 
irremovable  from  the  conception  of  any 


Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  these  two  great 
data,  Space  and  Time,  rescue  us  from  the 
scepticism  of  the  materialist  school.  They 
stand  as  eternal  barriers  to  forbid  our  final 
exit  from  the  natural  faitl   of  reason ;  or  as 
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a  bridge  that  spans  the  gulf  between  meta-  j  leave  to  those  wh,o  feel  themselves  able  to 
physical  and  physical  apprehension,  and  has  a '  pronounce  on  the  relative  merits  of  possible 
bearing  upon  each ;  so  that,  destroy  which  universes,  as  compared  with  one  another  and 
you  will  the  whole  roadway  of  human  knojvl-  with  the  actual.  The  belief  in  design  is  by 
edge  falls,  and  neither  of  the  interdependent  no  means  pledged  to  the  doctrine  of  optim- 
realms  remains  accessible  or  habitable  at  all.  ism.  The  readiness  with  which  every  theist 
Will  you  take  your  stand  on  the  entities  of  admits  the  existence  of  evil,  the  frequency 


Reason  alone?  Then,  as  Comte  truly  says, 
your  knowledge  will  never  advance  a  step ; 
you  will  find  no  law,  and  win  no  prevision. 
Will  you  try  the  other  side,  and  say  that 
Perception  of  phenomena  is  the  only  source 
of  knowledge  ?    Then  you  must  throw  away 


with  which  he  speaks  of  imperfections  in  life 
and  nature,  and  his  habitual  reference  to  a 
future  and  ideal  world,  show  that  his  faith 
can  coexist,  without  prejudice,  with  the  con- 
ception of  more  M  advantageous  conditions  " 
of  being  than  he  witnesses  where  he  is.  For 


from  your  belief  both  space  and  time,  which, 1  ourselves,  we  confess  Comte's  censorship  over 
as  eternal,  are  not  phenomena,  and  as  infinite,  |  the  universe  affects  us  very  much  in  the  same 
you  cannot  have  perceived ;  and  with  them  way  as  many  religious  writers'  patronage  of 
must  perish  all  that  they  contain,  so  that  your  it.  They  undertake  to  show  how  much  better, 
solid  realism  goes  off  into  absolute  Nihilism,  he  how  much  worse,  it  is  than  it  might  have 
Will  you  attempt  a  compromise,  and  let  natu-  been.  If  this  sort  of  argument  is  open1  to 
ral  faith  have  its  way  unquestioned  respecting  \  the  one,  it  cannot  be  closed  against  the  other; 
these  two  necessary  receptacles  of  phenom-  \  and  we  may  leave  them  to  settle  it  between 


ena  ?  Then  the  postulates  of  thought,  by  no  them  as  best  they  may.  Whether  the  stomach 
means  stopping  there,  are  not  only  good  for  is  made  on  the  best  principles  ;  whether  the 


these,  but  good  for  more  ;  and  causality  slips 
in  by  the  plea  that  makes  room  for  Law. 

Final  causation,  not  less  than  efficient,  our 
author  imagines  to  be  contradicted  and  dis- 
proved by  "  positive  "  knowledge ;  and  he  is 
fond  of  turning  aside  from  his  exposition  to 


sea  is  not  a  little  too  salt  j  whether  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama  is  not  to  be  regretted; 
whether  the  ice  may  not  be  rather  overdone 
about  the  poles ;  whether,  if  M.  Lesseps  had 
been  consulted,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Red 
Sea  might  not  have  been  avoided;  whether 


mark  the  points  where  science  appears  to  ex-  the  two  sides  of  the  moon  are  fairly  treated  ; 
elude  the  notion  of  providential  design.  Thus  whether  Jupiter  is  all  right  without  a  ring,  or 
astronomical  discovery,  in  his  opinion,  com-  Venus  would  he  improved  by  diminution  of 
pletely  overthrows  the  doctrine  of  divine  pur-  j  light  and  levity, — are  matters  for  those  who 


pose  in  the  arrangements  of  the  solar  system  : 
J.  Because  design,  whenever  alleged,  is  con- 
ceived of  as  relative  to  man,  whose  nature 
gives  the  only  measure  we  have  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  though  he  might  plausibly  be  sup- 
posed the  object  of  divine  care  so  long  as  his 


know  every  thing  and  a  good  deal  more. 
Such  questions  arc  as  a  flood  let  loose,  and 
spreading  without  use  and  without  bound, 
covering  the  landmarks  of  all  fruit-bearing 
truth  and  turning  thought  into  a  desolating 
waste.    Mend  the  world  as  you  will,  there 


station  was  assumed  to  be  central,  the  idea  must  alwavs  remain  ideal  standards,  measured 


must  vanish  with  the  disclosure  of  the  earth's 
dependent  and  planetary  position.  2.  Be- 
cause it  is  demonstrated  that  the  order  and 


by  which  it  Mill  be  liable  to  criticism  as  be- 
fore. The  body  of  man,  for  instance,  is  vari- 
ously frail,  and  can  scarcely  stand,  without 


stability  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  fitness  of  fracture,  a  ten-feet  fall ;  but  give  him  cast-irdn 

its  several  bodies  for  the  residence  of  living  ribs,  and  a  railway  accident  will  contrive  to 

beings,  are  necessary  consequences  of  purely  crush  him ;  and  the  more  you  harden  him, 

mechanical  laws.    3.  Because  in  many  re-  the  greater  the  forces  into  which  he  will  ven- 

spects  the  system  might  be  greatly  improved,  ture.    In  short,  the  critique  of  nature  in  de- 
an d  by  no  means  deserves  the  admiration 
wasted  on  it*   This  last  argument  we  may 

*  "  With  persons  unused  to  the  study  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  though  very  likely  well  informed 
on  other  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy 
has  still  the  repute  of  being  a  science  eminently 

religious;  as  if  the  famous  words,  4  The  heavens  j  tainment  of  their  laws." 
declare  the  glory  of  God,'  bad  lost  nothing  of  their  ii.  p.  30. 


tail  is  quite  beyond  us  ;  and  whether  we  find 


truth."  In  a  note  Comte  adds,  "  Nowadays,  to 
minds  familiarised  betimes  with  the  true  astronom- 
ical philosophy,  the  heavens  declare  no  other 
glory  than  that  of  Hipparchus,  Kepler,  Newton, 
and  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  a&cer- 

Phitotvphie  Positive,  vol. 
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there  little  providences  or  monstrous  blem- 1 
ishes,  we  are  alike  in  danger  of  seeing  only 
the  reflection  of  our  own  egotism.  Praising 
or  censuring  the  arrangements  of  the  world, 
we  equally  set  up  certain  ideal  ends  of  our 
own  imagining,  which  we  assume  that  it  was, 
or  ought  to  serve  ;  by  the  test  of  these  we  try 
nature,  and,  according  as  her  structure  realises 
or  falls  short  of  them,  we  pronounce  it  per- 
fect or  imperfect.  Comte  and  the  divines  are 
therefore  both  within  the  same  school  of  teleo- 
logical  criticism ;  both  speak  of  a  good  or  a 
bad  way  of  realising  a  presupposed  concep- 
tion; both  are  equally  far  from  confining 
themselves  to  the  study  of  actual  phenom- 
ena and  effects,  uncomparcd  with  others  that 
might  have  been.  Forming  as  we  do  part  of 
the  scheme  of  nature,  limited  as  our  power  of 
conception  is  to  the  resources  of  the  universe 
.hat  bounds  the  horizon  of  our  minds,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  be  judges  of  the  skill  or 
clumsiness  of  the  world's  laws ;  and  the  mo- 
ment we  pass  beyond  the  simple  admiring 
perception  of  order  and  relation,  and  begin 
to  imagine  how  much  better  or  worse  matters 
would  have  stood  under  other  conditions,  we 
entangle  ourselves  in  a  thicket  of  ever-grow- 
ing problems,  from  which  extrication  is  im- 
possible. The  faith  in  divine  purpose  will 
persevere  through  all;  but  the  critique  of  that 
purpose  in  special  instances  is  variable  and 
insecure,  and  was  properly  excluded  by  Bacon 
from  the  business  of  science. 

Thus  the  particular  thought  from  which  the 
creation  of  the  world  has  been  supposed  to 
spring,  viz.  to  be  the  moral  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  scene  of  a  drama  fixing  the 
gaze  of  all  higher  beings,  does  really,  as 
Comic's  first  argument  remarks,  lose  its  hold 
of  probability  by  the  Copernican  discovery. 
The  plurality  of  worlds,  be  they  inhabited  or 
uninhabited,  is  fatally  at  variance  with  the 
scheme  of  moral  symmetry  that  makes  man 
the  hero  of  all  time  and  nature.  Cut  to  dis- 
credit this  particular  idea  is  one  thing ;  to 
disprove  the  presence  of  design  altogether  is 
another.  The  tendency  of  the  Copernican 
discovery,  is  quite  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
give  enlargement,  instead  of  curtailment  and 
extinction,  to  the  significance  and  purpose 
of  the  world.  The  old  theory  of  the  divines 
proving  too  small  to  suit  the  magnificence  of 
the  facts ;  its  chief  object,  man,  finding  him- 
self in  presence  of  a  scene  so  unexpectedly 
august, — which  is  the  more  natural  inference,  | 
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I  that  therefore  this  scene  must  have  a  greater 
cause  than  we  had  conceived,  or  that  it  can 
have  none  at  all  )  And  so  perhaps  it  will 
ever  be.  In  one  instance  after  another  ad  in- 
finitum, it  will  be  found  that  the  idea  we  had 
planted  at  the  heart  of  a  thing  is  too  small, 
and  is  transcended  by  the  scale  of  the  reality. 
To  make  this  the  excuse  for  substituting  a 
smaller  or  a  blank,  is  perversely  to  justify  a 
logical  retrogression  by  a  scientific  advance, 
and  to  say  that,  the  more  glorious  the  crea- 
tion, the  less  thought  must  it  contain.  No 
less  a  paradox  than  this  is  Co  rate's  reasoning 
that,  because  a  particular  idea  of  the  divine 
intention  gives  way,  Final  Causation  in  gene- 
ral is  exploded. 

The  only  considerable  argument  in  the 
passage  on  which  we  are  remarking  is  the 
second, — that  the  physical  forces  and  arrange- 
ments being  known,  to  which  the  order  and 
stability  of  the  6olar  system  is  due,  the  phe- 
nomena are  exhaustively*  explained  without 
any  intervention  of  purpose  at  all.  Now  what 
is  the  nature,  and  wherein  lies  the  plausibility, 
of  this  reasoning  ?  It  is  simply  a  playing-off 
of  physical  causation  against  moral,  or,  as  it 
is  calledj^naJ  causation ;  the  forces  of  matter 
are  adequate  to  produce  all  the  movements 
and  all  the  equilibrium,  and  so  no  force  of 
mind  is  wanted.  But  have  we  not  just  learned 
from  Comte  that  we  know  nothing  of  any 
forces  of  matter,  nothing  of  any  production 
of  one  phenomenon  from  any  other,  or  from 
causation  at  all  ?  that  our  investigations  and 
discoveries  are  absolutely  debarred  from 
passing  beyond  the  grouping  and  succession 
of  phenomena  ?  Then  what  does  he  mean  by 
here  finding  in  physical  causes  a  substitute 
and  equivalent  for  the  volitional  action  which 
he  excludes  ?  They  cannot  shut  out  and  su- 
persede that  action,  unless  they  are  compe- 
tent to  do  the  same  thing ;  if  they  claim  to 
stand  in  its  place,  they  must  undertake  to 
discharge  the  required  office  instead  of  it. 
Either,  therefore,  gravitation  must  be  equal 
to  the  task  hitherto  given  to  the  Divine  Will, 
u  e.  must  be  a  real  efficient  force,  and  not  a 
mere  generalised  phenomenon;  or  else  it 
cannot  make  good  its  rival  pretensions,  or 
enter  at  all  upon  the  field  which  is  at  present 
occupied  by  final  causes  simply  on  the  merit 
of  this  qualification.  In  other  words,  our 
■  author  may  take  his  choice  of  two  positions : 
he  may  limit  the  possible  achievements  of  our 
|  minds  to  the  ascertainment  of  laws,  and  .ay 
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that  causal  problems  are  inaccessible  ;  or,  ad- 
mitting casual  problems,  he  may  pronounce 
one  solution  true  and  another  false,  declaring 
e.  g.  in  favor  of  physical  forces  as  against 
spiritual  agency.  But  he  cannot  do  both,  and 
slip  about  from  the  one  to  the  other  at  will; 
he  cannot  fight  a  particular  causal  hypothesis 
with  a  mere  law  of  phenomena  which  is  not 
causal,  and  say  in  the  same  breath  that  we 
can  know  nothing  of  this  matter,  and  also 
that  we  know  the  matter  to  be  not  so-and-so, 
but  otherwise  than  that.  Cause  against  cause, 
law  against  law ;  but  no  cross-fire  is  possible ; 
and,  slam  the  heavy  gate  of  gravitation  as 
you  may  in  the  face  of  Living  Agency,  still  if 
its  bars  are  only  ranges  of  coexistence  and 
succession,  and  its  chevaux-de-frise  only  brist- 
ling clusters  of  phenomena,  causation  will 
slip  through  and  round  and  over,  and  feel  no 
obstruction  to  be  there. 

As  to  the  choice  which  Comfe  practically 
makes  between  tha  two  positions  just  de- 
scribed, there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  assuredly 
thinks  of  nature,  not  simply  as  the  theatre  of 
phenomena,  but  as  the  residence  of  forces. 
In  what  sense  can  he  affirm  that  periodicity 
of  planetary  perturbation,  and  the  consequent 
equilibrium  of  the  solar  system  and  its  orbit- 
ary  movements,  are  necessary  consequences 
of  gravitation,  if  he  does  not  conceive  of 
gravitation  as  a  cause  ?  From  the  two  great 
conditions  of  every  Newtonian  solution,  viz. 
projectile  impulse  and  centripetal  tendency, 
eject  the  idea  of  force,  and  what  remains  ? 
The  entire  conception  is  simply  made  up  of 
tliis,  and  has  no  sort  of  faintest  existence 
without  it.  It  is  useless  to  give  it  notice  to 
quit,  and  pretend  that  it  is  gone,  when  you 
have  put  a  new  name  upon  the  door.  We 
must  not  call  it  "  attraction,"  lest  there  should 
seem  to  be  a  potcer  within :  we  arc  to  speak 
of  it  as  "gravitation,,  because  that  is  only 
«•  weight,"  which  is  nothing  but  a  "  fact ;  "  as 
if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  held  a  power,  a  true 
dynamic  affair,  which  no  imagination  can  chop 
up  into  incoherent  successions.  Nor  is  the 
evasion  more  successful  when  we  try  the 
phrase M  tendency  of  bodies  to  mutual  ap- 
proach" The  approach  itself  may  be  called 
a  phenomenon ;  but  the  u  tendency  "  is  no 
phenomenon,  and  cannot  be  attributed  by  us 
to  the  bodies  without  regarding  them  as  the 
residence  of  force.  And  what  are  we  to  say 
to  the  projectile  impulse  in  the  case  of  the 


witnessed  and  reported  it  ?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  this  whole  scheme  of  physical  astronomy 
is  a  resolution  of  observed  facts  into  dynamic 
equivalents,  and  that  the  hypothesis  posits  for 
its  calculations,  not  phenomena,  but  proper 
forces  ?  Its  logic  is  this :  if  an  impulse  of 
certain  intensity  were  given,  and  if  such  and 
such  a  mutual  attraction  were  constantly 
present,  then  the  sort  of  motions  which  we 
observe  in  the  bodies  of  our  system  would 
foltoto.  So,  however,  they  also  would  if 
willed  by  an  Omnipotent  Intelligence.  Both 
doctrines  are  so  far  hypothetical ;  both  hy- 
potheses are  dynamic  ;  both  are  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  facts  ;  so  that  on  this  ground 
neither  can  exclude  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference :  we  know  that  the 
doctrine  of  composition  of  forces  is  an  artifi- 
cial device,  by  which,  in  innumerable  cases, 
we  treat  <w  if  plural  a  spring  of  motion 
which,  like  our  own  volition  to  a  given  mus- 
cular action,  is  really  simple  ;  the  quasi-plu- 
rality  being  a  contrivance  for  bringing  the 
phenomenon  under  dominion  to  the  calculus, 
and  finding  its  equivalent.  If  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  phenomenon  is  really  com- 
posite, antagonist  muscles  and  numerous 
levers  being  set  in  motion,  we  reply,  that  the 
complexity  is  at  all  events  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
ecution, not  in  the  principle  of  origination, 
which,  being  our  own  conscious  volition,  we 
know  has  noneof  those  parts.but  goes  straight 
at  the  resultant.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
composite  doctrine  betrays  its  fictitious  char- 
acter where  the  volitional  origination  is  an  in- 
disputable fact;  and  that,  even  allowing  it  in 
such  case  to  represent  reality,  it  is  a  mere 
executive  reality,  wielded  as  an  instrumental 
medium  by  the  hnmediate  power  of  Will 
behind.  In  the  same  manner,  the  hypothet- 
ical composition  of  the  Newtonian  forces  does 
nothing  to  exclude  the  primary  causation  of  a 
Divine  Mind. 

In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  notice,  in 
so  acute  a  mind  as  our  author's,  the  logical 
inconsequence  produced  by  incompatible  an- 
tipathies. He  commits  the  inconsistency, — 
which  would  be  .extraordinary  were  it  not 
ordinary  with  his  class,— of  excluding  all 
Will  from  the  universe  because  there  is 
nothing  but  Necessity,  yet  insisting  on  Ne- 
cessity as  an  attribute  "of  all  Will.  It  is 
evident  that  whichever  of  these  two  positions 
is  established  destroys  the  other ;  yet  it  is 


planets  ?   Is  that  also  a  phenomenon  ?  Who  j  scarcely  possible  for  the  atheist  to  avoid 
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holding  both.  "  Look  at  this  whole  frame 
of  tilings,"  he  says,  "  how  can  it  proceed 
from  a  mind, — a  supernatural  will  ?  Is  it  not 
all  suhject  to  regular  laws,  and  do  we  not 
actually  obtain  precision  of  its  phenomena? 
If  it  were  the  product  of  mind,  its  order 
would  be  variable  and  free."  Of  mind, 
therefore,  it  is  a  mark,  that  its  phenomena 
are  unsusceptible  of  prevision;  of  volition  it 
is  characteristic  to  be  free ;  and  the  absence 
of  these  attributes  negatives  the  presence  of 
voluntary  agency.  Here,  then  the  atheistic 
argument  itself  not  only  concedes  liberty  to 
will  as  possible,  but  reasons  from  it  as  the 
one  essential.  Yet  no  sooner  do  these  writ- 
ers begin  to  treat  of  the  only  will  which  we 
directly  know,  viz.  our  own,  than  they  con- 
tend for  the  contradictory  of  all  this ;  affirm- 
ing that  the  will  has  no  freedom  whatever ; 
that  it  follows  determinate  and  ascertainable 
laws ;  that  its  products  are  not  variable  or 
irreducible  to  rules  of  prevision  ;  and  that  if 
we  cannot  yet  foresee  them,  the  fault  is  not 
in  the  indeterminateness  of  the  facts,  but  in 
the  imperfect  conquests  of  our  knowledge. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  necessity  and 
determinateness  of  sequence,  being  not  less 
predicable  of  will  than  of  other  orders  of 
facts,  may  as  well  be  a  sign  of  it  as  of  any 
thing  else,  and  cannot  at  all  be  taken  to  dis- 
prove it.  Either,  then,  the  will  is  free,  or 
else  theism  is  unharmed ;  and  the  attack  on 
either  of  these  propositions  saves  the  other. 
The  fact  is,  the  atheistic  reasoning  is  an  in- 
voluntary testimony  to  the  inextinguishable 
faith  in  the  freedom  of  the  will, — a  testimony 
the  more  impressive  because  unconsciously 
given  by  a  hostile  witness.  When  the  prob^- 
lem  practically  comes  before  him,  how  to  get 
rid  of  supernatural  volition  from  the  uni- 
verse, he  can  find  but  one  mode,  viz.  to  get 
rid  of  every  trace  of  freedom,  and  enthrone 
every  where  natural  necessity.  In  this  he 
follows  a  perfectly  correct  logical  instinct ;  he 
tries  the  issue  upon  the  antithesis  of  two  no- 
tions that  are  truly  contradictory.  But  if 
they  are  mutually  exclusive  in  the  universe, 
so  are  they  in  man  ;  and  it  is  the  secret  con- 
sciousness of  this  that  suggests  and  sustains 
the  whole  argument.  When,  after  this  radi- 
cal acknowledgement,  Comtc  condescends  to 
the  assertion  that  any  man  who  fancies  him- 


self free,  may  undeceive  himself  by  standing 
on  his  head  for  a  few  minutes,  and  trying 
what  becomes  of  his  clearest  thoughts  and 
strongest  resolves,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how 
much  deeper  is  his  involuntary  wisdom  than 
his  superficial  polemic.  As  well  might  you 
urge  it  as  a  disproof  of  free-will,  that  you 
cannot  put  the  moon  in  your  pocket,  or  con- 
trive to  live  five  hundred  years,  or  write  an 
epic  in  your  sleep.  Be  the  limitations  of  our 
power  prescribed  by  nature,  or  self-imposed, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  no  one  ever  denied 
or  questioned  them ;  no  one  ever  contended 
for  a  freedom  in  a  man  unfettered  by  organic 
conditions.  To  do  so  would  be  to  pronounce 
him  omnipotent  and  absolute.  In  truth,  free 
causality  iB  so  far  from  requiring  the  absence 
of  all  limiting  conditions,  that  it  cannot  be 
conceived  of  except  as  in  their  presence. 
Its  activity  is  in  its  very  essence  preferential, 
— the  adoption  of  this  to  the  exclusion  of 
that;  and  to  empty  outfall  data,  to  cancel 
the  finite  terms,  is  to  destroy  the  problem 
and  preclude  the  power.  All  mental  action 
is  intrinsically  relative,  and  when  predicted 
as  absolute  becomes  entirely  inconceivable. 
It  is  therefore  mere  trifling  to  argue  against 
free-will  by  pointing  out  the  dependence  of 
moral  phenomena  on  organic  conditions. 
These  conditions  are  the  very  data  of  the 
whole  problem  j  they  may  exist  in  every  va- 
riety of  number  and  intensity ;  by  increasing 
which  the  range  left  open  to  determination 
may  be  continually  narrowed,  till,  in  the  ex- 
treme case,  it  wholly  disappears,  the  qua?situm 
is  among  the  data,  and  the  problem  is  self- 
resolved.  The  real  question  is,  whether  this 
extreme  case  is  universal. 

But  we  must  release  »ur  readers  from  an 
unconscionable  detention.  We  should,  how- 
ever, have  been  unfaithful  interpreters  of  our 
author,  if  we  had  riot  made  them  feel  a  little 
of  the  tedium  he  inflicts.  Our  interest  in 
him  being  chiefly  from  the  moral  side,  we 
have  addressed  ourselves  exclusively  to  the 
dogmatic  groundwork  of  his  system,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  assumptions  by  which  he  dis- 
credits psychological  science,  appends  ethics 
to  biology,  and  dismisses  religion  into  limbo. 
It  is  in  this,  his  Prima  Philosophia,  that  we 
find  it  necessary  to  contest  every  step. 
When,  advancing  from  this  abstract  ground, 
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he  begins  to  construct  his  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences,  we  acknowledge  for  the  first  time 
the  true  style  of  a  master-hand.  Two  things 
only  provoke  remark  in  this  part  of  his 
work:  (1)  The  principle  of  arrangement  by 
which  he  gives  order  to  the  sciences,  advanc- 
ing from  the  more  universal  properties  to 
the  more  special,  is  by  no  means  original; 
and  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Amott  had  already, 
in  1827,  been  employed  to  raise  in  outline 
precisely  the  symmetrical  pyramid  of  knowl- 
edge which  Comte  contemplates  with  so  much 
pride.  Our  author's  additional  rule,  that 
with  this  logical  order  the  historical  growth 
of  the  sciences  agrees,  will  not,  in  our  opin- 
ion, bear  examination.  (2)  This  linear  ar- 
rangement of  the  sciences,  all  around  the 
same  axis,  appears  to  us  absolutely  untrue, 
both  to  their  inner  logic  and  their  outward 
history.  Wc  deny  that  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  life  waits  for  an  antece- 
dent biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  astron- 
omy, or  uses  their  conclusions,  when  obtained 
as  its  pre-suppositions.  We  maintain  the 
essential  independence  of  its  evidence  and 
method,  and  the  possibility,  nay  even  neces- 
sity, of  its  beginning  at  the  same  moment, 
and  advancing  pari  passu,  with  our  appre- 
hension of  the  outer  world.  We  assert  that 
the  sciences  dispose  themselves  round  iwo 
great  axes  of  thought,  parallel  and  not  un- 
related, yet  distinct; — the  natural  sciences 
held  together  by  the  one,  the  moral  by  the 
other.  In  practice  our  author  himself  pro- 
ceeds as  if  it  were  so ;  and  in  his  review  of 
political  and  socidi  doctrine,  leaves  his  physi- 
ology and  chemistry  entirely  behind.  His 
notices  of  both  groups  of  sciences,  taken 
separately  abound  with  original  criticisms 
and  striking  generalisations  ;  but  it  is  espe- 
cially in  the  sphere  of  physical  knowledge 
that  his  habits  of  thought  rend. :  him  an  in- 
structive and  suggestive  guide. 

As  for  his  celebrated  threefold  law,  we 
will  only  point  to  the  distorting  effect  it  has 
had  on  his  great  historical  survey.  In  obe- 
dience to  its  cruel  exactions,  the  natural 


organism  of  European  civilisation  has  been 
torn  to  pieces.  As  the  third,  or  positive 
stage,  had  accomplished  its  advent  in  the 
author's  own  person,  it  was  necessary  to  "nd 
the  metaphysical  period  just  before ;  ana  so 
the  whole  life  of  the  Iieformed  Christianity) 
in  embryo  and  in  manifest  existence,  is 
stripped  of  its  garb  of  faith,  and  turned  out 
to  view  as  a  naked  metaphysical  phenome- 
non. But  metaphysics,  again,  have  to  be 
ushered  in  by  theology  ;  and  of  the  three 
stages  of  theology  Monotheism  is  the  last, — 
necessarily  following  on  Polytheism,  as  that, 
again,  on  Fetichism.  There  is  nothing  for 
it,  therefore,  but  tq  let  the  mediaeval  Catholic 
Christianity  stand  as  the  world's  first  mono- 
theism, and  to  treat  it  as  the  legitimate  off- 
spring and  necessary  development  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  polytheism.  This  accord- 
ingly Comte  actually  does.  Protestantism  he 
I  illegitimates  and  outlaws  from  religion  alto- 
gether ;  and  the  genuine  Christianity  he 
fathers  upon  the  faith  of  Homer  and  the 
j  Scipios !  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
cross  him  that  there  was  such  a  people  as 
the  Hebrews,  and  that  they  were  not  the 
'  polytheists  they  ought  to  have  been.  He 
sees  the  fact,  but  pushes  it  out  of  his  way 
'with  the  remark,  that  the  Jewish  monothe- 
'ism  was  "premature!"  The  Jews  were 
1  always  a  disobliging  people  :  what  business 
had  they  to  be  up  so  early  in  the  morning, 
disturbing  the  house  ever  so  long  before  M. 
Comtc's  bell  rang  to  prayers  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Comte,  like  many 
men  at  once  capable  and  vain,  rests  his  chief 
pretensions  on  precisely  what  is  weakest, 
least  original,  and  most  misleading,  in  his 
modes  of  thought :  whilst  he  drops  uncon- 
sciously, and  leaves  unmarked,  his  strongest 
and  most  fertile  reflections.  The  consequence 
necessarily  is,  that  his  first  reputation,  con- 
ferred by  disciples  in  answer  to  his  own  de- 
mand, will  have  to  Bliift  its  ground ;  that  a 
prior  polemic  must  prepare  the  way  for  ulti- 
mate appreciation ;  and  that  before  he  can  be 
wisely  heard,  the  louder  half  of  him  must  be 
forgot.  . 
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In  space  as  brief  have  lived,  but  to  depart 
And  hide  'neath  mem'ry's  snow. 

I  would  not  sing  of  these ;  my  cheerful  verse 

Can  find 'a  happier  emblem,  as  I  go 

'Mid  brier  and  bramble,  nature's  primal  curse, 

All  beautified  with  suow. 

Methinks,  there  springs  no  "  root  of  bitterness," 
No  stinging  care,  no  thorny  shape  of  wo, 
But  love  may  clothe  it  in  a  fairer  dress, 

As  these  are  clothed  with  snow. 
— Chambers' $  Journal.  J.  J. 


TO  A  WEARIED  WORKER. 

"  Rest  1  "—Thou  must  not  seek  for  rest 

Until  thy  task  be  done ; 
Thou  must  not  lav  thv  burthen  down 

Till  setting  of  the  sun. 

Thou  must  not  weary  of  the  life, 

Nor  scorn  thy  lowly  lot, 
Nor  cense  to  work,  because  such  work 

Thy  neighbor  prizeth  not. 

Thou  must  not  lot  thy  heart  grow  cold, 
Nor  hush  each  gcrtcrous  tune, 

Nor  veil  the  bright  love  in  thine  eye  ; 
Thou  must  not  live  alone. 

When  others  strive,  thou  too  must  help, 

And  answer  when  they  cull ; 
The  power  to  love  God  gave  to  thee, 

Thou  must  employ  for  all. 

"  Freedom  and  Rest "  thou  wouldst  havo ; 

Freedom  is  service  meet ; 
And  rest  of  soul  is  but  a  name 

For  toil  amid  life's  heat. 

Unmoved  to  gaze  upon  the  strife, 

Is  not  true  liberty  ; 
To  others  thou  must  minister, 

Wouldst  thou  be  truly  free. 

In  the  outward  world  'tis  vain  to  seek 
The  Eden  thou  wouldst  win  : 

That  ancient  paradise  is  gone — 
Thine  Eden  is  within. 


SNOW-DRIFT. — TO  A 

ALONE  WITH  GOD. 

[The  Homo  Journal  says :  "  The  enclosed 
devout  utterance,  entitled  '  Alone  with  God,'  by 
Mary  CIcntner  Ames,  is  the  sweet  heart-breath 
of  a  young  woman,  formerly  of  this  city,  now 
,      in  the  far  West;  the  devoted  wife  of  a  Christian 

Alone  with  God  1  day's  craven  cares 
Have  crowded  onward*  unawares  ; 
The  soul  is  left  to  breathe  her  prayers. 

Alone  with  God !  I  bare  my  breast. 

Come  in,  come  in,  O  holy  guest, 
Give  rest — thy  rest,  of  rest  tho  best  I 

Alone  with  God  !  how  calm  a  calm 

Steals  o'er  me,  sweet  as  music's  balm, 
When  seraphs  sing  a  seraph's  psalm. 

Alone  with  God  !  no  human  eye 
Is  here,  with  eager  look  to  pry 
Jnto  the  meaning  of  each  sigh. 

Alone  with  God  !  no  jealous  glare 
Now  stings  me  with  its  torturing  stare ; 
No  human  malice  says— beware  1 

Alone  with  God !  from  earth's  rude  crowd, 
With  jostling  steps,  and  laughter  loud, 
My  better  soul  I  need  not  shroud. 

Alone  with  God !  Ho  only  knows 

If  sorrow's  ocean  overflows 

The  silent  spring  from  whence  it  rose. 

Alone  with  God  !  no  mercy  lends  ; 
Life's  fuinting  hope,  life's  meagre  ends, 
Life's  dwarfing  pain  he  comprehends. 

,      Alone  with  God  !  He  fccleth  well 

The  soul's  pent  life  that  will  o'erwell ; 
The  life-long  want  no  words  may  tell  I 

Alone  with  God !  still  nearer  bend ; 
O,  tender  Father,  condescend 
In  this  my  need,  to  be  my  friend. 

Alone  with  God  !  with  suppliant  mien, 

Upon  thy  pitying  breast  I  lean, 
Nor  less  because  thou  art  unseen. 

Alone  with  God  !  safe  in  thine  arms 
O  shield  me  from  life's  wild  alarms, 
O  save  me  from  life's  fearful  harms. 

Alone  with  God  !  my  Father,  bless 

With  thy  celestial  promises, 

The  soul  that  needs  thy  tenderness. 

Alone  with  God  !  O,  sweet  *•  me 

This  covert  to  whose  shade  I  dee, 
To  breathe  repose  in  thee— in  thee  ! 


SNOW-DRIFT. 

Winter's  white  bannor  waves  on  every  bough, 
The  summer  flowers  and  fruits  died  long  ago, 
Their  grace  is  gone,  their  graves  are  covered 
now 

With  tablets  of  pure  snow. 

And  hopes  and  joys,  sweet  blossoms  of  the 

heart, 

And  griefs  that  only  human  hearts  can  know, 


A  BABY'S  SONQ. 

Low  murmurM  words  I  hear,  Mother, 

When  I  am  fast  asleep, 
Which  mingle  in  my  dreams,  Mother, 

And  almost  make  mo  weep. 

Soft  kisses  too  I  feel,  Mother, 

Warm  on  my  lips  and  eyes, 
And  a  gentle  breath  upon  my  cheek, 

That  on  thy  bosom  lies. 

The  little  angels  round  mo, 
My  soul  with  them  would  keep, 

But  my  heart  is  link'd  with  thine,  Mother, 
And  I  waken  from  my  sleep. 

I  wake,  and  bending  o'er  mo, 

Thine  eyes  look  into  mino  ; 
Tho  whispering  voice,  the  loving  kiss, 

Sweet  mother  they  arc  thine. 

— The  Strawberry  Gtrl. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
WALTON'S  LIVES.* 

No  five  human  beings  were  ever  under 


by  his  prefatory  memoir,  which  renders  yet 
more  pleasant  the  delightful  sketches  it  pre- 
cedes.    To  that  memoir  we  shall  confine  our 


greater  posthumous  obligatians  to  a  bio-  attention.  The  writings  of  Izaac  Walton 
graphcr  than  were  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  j  need  no  herald. 


Herbert,  and  Sanderson  to  Izaac  Walton 
For  although  Plutarch  has  certainly  rendered 
Cato  and  Ca?sar  and  other  Greek  and  Roman 


Of  the  Complete  Angler  it  cannot  be  said 
noscitur  a  aociis.  To  no  man,  indeed,  does 
Sancho's  proverb  less  appertain,  "  Show  me 


worthies  his  debtors,  yet  their  names,  as  of  j  thy  company,  and  I  will  tell  thee  who  thou 
the  foremost  men  of  the  world  in  their  time,  art."   For  Walton  was,  as  all  the  world 


are  inscribed  in  other  records  than  his,  or 
immortalized  by  their  own  pens.  But  of  the 
five  whom  "  Father  Izaac  "  has  chronicled, 
two  alone — Hooker  and  George  Herbert — 


knows,  a  linendraper  in  Fleet-street ,  and  his 
companions  were  among  the  wittiest,  the 
most  learned,  and  eminent  men  of  the  age. 
Nor  did  he  by  any  means  gaze  upon  these 


can,  on  any  pretext,  be  affirmed  to  have  per- ,  luminaries  from  a  distance,  as  P.  P.  gazed 


petuated  themselves.  Donne,  indeed,  has  a 
name  to  live  as  among  the  first  of  English 
satirists,  and  in  his  own  day  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  subtle  of  theologians.  But  he 
has  little  more  than  a  name.  Nceoius  in 
manibus  non  est.  His  verses  are  seldom 
cited,  his  sermons  are  nearly  forgotten,  and, 
were  they  shorter  and  less  abstruse,  might  be 
preached  again  without  much  chance  of  de- 


upon  14  Mr.  Justice  Freeman,  the  grave  Mr. 
Justice  Tonson,  the  good  Lady  Jones,  and 
the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby,  Knight  and 
Baronet;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  enter- 
tained them  at  his  table,  and  sometimes — for 
in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament  they  were 
often  in  trouble,  hid  them  in  his  inner  chamber. 
Neither  did  Walton's  lien  upon  his  friends 
consist  in  wit,  learning,  or  politics.    As  re- 


tection,  even  in  Westminster  Abbey.   Again, !  gartis  politics,  by  the  laws  of  Solon  he  would 


Wotton  lives  in  two  or  three  witticisms; 
while  Sanderson  is  buried  in  a  tome  of  ser- 
mons which  would,  if  any  modern  divine 
were  to  reproduce  them,  act  like  poppy  or 
mandragora  on   the  tenants  of  his  pews. 


have  been  put  to  death ;  for  though  he  was  a 
decided  Koyalist  and  Churchman,  he  never 
took  any  prominent  part  in  the  arguments  of 
the  time.  Nor  was  he  eloquent,  witty,  or 
erudite.    And  yet,  as  Mr.  Dowling  says, 


And  yet  these  five  men,  thanks  to  their  bio-  <*  how  w;de  wa8  the  circle  of  Walton's  friends ! 


grapher,  are  better  known  to  readers  in  gene 
ral  than  most  of  their  contemporaries.  Their 
memories  are  embalmed  in  some  of  the  sweet- 
est and  most  picturesque  of  English  prose  ; 
and  thousands  who  have  never  looked  at  a 
page  of  their  writings  are  familiar  with  their 
public  or  their  household  lives. 

Dryden  observes  of  Plutarch,  tliat  he  who 
chronicled  so  many  heroes  is  almost  without 
a  record  of  himself.  Nearly  the  same  might 
be  said  of  Izaac  Walton.  In  his  Complete 
Angler,  indeed,  and  now  and  then  in  his 
Lives,  we  have  glimpses  of  their  author;  but 


Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  scholar  and  states- 
man ;  Charles  Cotton,  the  witty  man  of  the 
world;  Fuller,  the  historian;  Hales,  then 
styled  the  4  ever  memorable,'  though  now  al- 
most forgotten ;  the  benevolent  and  learned 
Dr.  Hammond ;  Donne,  the  first  English 
satirist ;  Chillingworth,  ,thc  acute  logician, 
and  Propugnator  invictissimus  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  the  Bishops  M  or  ley,  Xing, 
Ward,  Sanderson,  Morton,  and  Ken  ;  and  the 
Archbishops  Usher  and  Sheldon — such  were 
the  intimate  associates  of  Izaac  Walton." 
The  riddle  as  regards  Walton's  younger 


his  more  particular  savings  and  doings,  such  contemporaries  may  be  thus  explained.  Born 
as  lend  an  undying  charm  to  his  biographies  ( in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  dying  at  the 
of  other  men,  have  to  be  gleaned,  in  his  case,;  age  0f  91>  hi8  arc  0f  ijfe  extended  over  one 


from  a  variety  of  obscure  by-ways,  and  when 
so  collected,  are  brief  and  unsatisfying.  Mr. 
Dowling  has  accordingly  done'  good 


Wottm 
ami  I) 

Memoir  of  Mr.  Izaac  Walton.  By  William  Dowl- 
ing, Ksq.,  of  tbe  Inner  Temple.  "With  illustrative 
tfotag  Engravings,  &c.     London:  Waahbounio 


of  the  roost  troubled  periods  of  English  his- 
tory.   He  had  passed  middle  life,  "  when 
sceptre  and  crown  were  tumbled  down,"  and 
ration's  Lira  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Uenry  when  troopers  stabled  their  horses  in  cathe- 

£&££&^&^2&l**-'  .  n^.^  b^nat  -m  ti» 

seat  of  anointed  kings.  All  ranks  of  the 
vanquished  party,  "  the  Malignant*,"  to  which 
Waiton  adhered,  were  fcrced  into  a  closer 
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communion  with  one  another.  A  few  years 
before,  on  archbishop  was  nearly  unapproach- 
able by  a  commoner,  and  bishops  were  ad- 
dressed cap-in-hand  and  with  bated  breath. 
But  in  Walton's  45th  year  his  Grace  might 
want  a  dinner,  and  their  lordships  were  with- 
out a  j>alace,  and  neither  gave  nor  received 
many  benedictions.  But  although  lawn  sleeves 
were  at  a  dincount,  the  draper)-  business  flour- 
ished, and  Walton  realized  the  adage  of  keep- 
ing his  shop  and  his  shop  keeping  him. 
Silenced  preachers  dined  at  the  table  of  trades- 
men ;  Fuller  derived  no  income  from  his 
tithes;  and  Jeremy  Taylor  was  preaching 
with  closed  doors  in*  an  obscure  garret  in 
Fencliurch  street.  At  such  a  crisis  Walton 
was  a  bountiful  Amphitryon,  and,  like  Ohadiah, 
fed  prophets  in*  a  cave.  Doubtless,  Walton 
and  his  clerical  associates  took  sweet  counsel 
together  over  the  times'  abuse,  and  s<  nt  up 
many  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  restoration  of 
thrones,  principalities,  and  powers.  At  length 
"  Sacred  Majesty  '*  came  back  again  with  much 
clapping  of  hands,  throwing  up  of  hats,  ex- 
pense of  gunpowder,  and  "  three  times  three;" 
and  then  it  appeared,  as  regarded  Walton, 
how  M  sweet  were  the  uses  of  adversity,"  for 
the  drapery  business  flourished  better  than 
ever,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  shared 
the  cup  of  affliction  continued  to  honor  their 
host  and  benefactor. 

Another  solution,  however,  must  bo  sought 
for  his  intimacy  with  Donne.  Fellowship  ih 
suffering  and  mutual  assistance  in  dangers 
were  not,  in  this  instance,  the  causes  of  friend- 
ship. But  as  Donne  was  Vicar  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  in  the  West,  and  as  Walton's  house 
stood  near  the  Church,  the  two  men  would 
be  often  brought  together.  It  was  an  age  of 
much  ceremonial  and  wide  severance  of  ranks, 
and  it  was  not  with  every  draper,  even  if  he 
were  as  "bold"  as  John  Gilpin,  that  the 
learned  and  metaphysical  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
would  have  associated.  But  in  Walton  there 
existed  a  quality,  which  is  said  to  exist  in 
young  ladies — a  M  genius  for  friendship ; "  and 
the  poetic  il  and  speculative  divine  probably 
found  in  Walton  just  enough  poetry  and  just 
enough  commonplace  to  render  his  company 
an  agreeable  relief  from  clerical  duties  and 
severer  studies.  We  cannot  illustrate  this 
element  in  "  Father  Izaac's "  composition 
better  than  by  citing  the  words  of  his  latest 
biographer : 

"  One  pleasing  quality  Walton  certainly 
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had,  which  has  a  charm  for  men  of  all  ranks, 
and  which  is,  above  all  others — a  maker  of 
friendships.  This  was  a  frank  kindliness  of 
heart,  a  sort  of  winning  behavior,  which 
opened  for  him  a  way  to  the  esteem  of  all 
generous  natures.  This  quality  can  some 
times  make  even  ignorance  endurable,  but 
surrounds  intelligence  with  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tiveness. This  gives  a  power  to  the  quiet 
humor  of  Walton,  and  imparts  an  interest  to 
his  moralizing,  even  when  most  commonplace. 
This  spirit  shows  itself  even  when  he  is  giving 
directions  how  to  bait  a  hook  with  a  frog. 
•Use  him  as  though  you  loved  him,' is  the 
quaint  advice.  All  his  friends  seem  to  have 
felt  the  power  of  this  conciliating  virtue. 
They  address  him  with  the  words  4  dear 
brother/  'good  Mr.  Walton,'  'my  most 
worthy  father,'  and  these  were  evidently  no 
mere  complimentary  phrases." 

We  have  suggested  that  Walton  was  in 
some  degree  a  "  commonplace  "  person,  and 
the  phrase  is  warranted  by  the  admission  of 
his  biographer.  But  it  must  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  the  three  important  subjects  of 
religion,  politics,  and  ethics.  For  his  religion, 
Walton  was  a  sound  Churchman.  Perhaps, 
had  he  been  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water — an  almost  ludicrous  hypothesis,  since 
who  but  a  true  Briton  ever  understood  the 
craft  of  rod  and  line  ? — he  would  have  been  a 
quietixt,  like  Fenelon,  whom  in  some  respects 
he  resembled,  and  have  beheld  floating  in 
mid-air  angelic  faces  and  saintly  forms.  Being 
born,  however,  intra  quatuor  maria,  his  se- 
rene and  imaginative  temperament  naturally 
clave  to  the  picturesque  ceremonial  of  the 
Church,  and  the  sweet  and  sublime  eloquence 
of  its  service-book,  and  recoiled  proportion- 
ably  from  the  bare  rites  and  the  harsh  doc- 
trines of  the  Church '8  foes.  We  could  as  soon 
conceive  Pym  at  mass  as  Walton  in  a  conven- 
ticle, or  listening  to  Hugh  Peters  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's churoh.  Kitualistic  precision  may  not 
have  been  his  natural  bent ;  but  he  must  have 
held  in  profound  abhorrence  the  disorderly 
extravagances  of  the  sectaries.  As  regarded 
politics,  he  describes  himself  as  one  of  "  the 
quiet  and  thankful  party,"  and  such  men  are 
the  reverse  of  the  lean  and  hungry  Cassius, 
never  u  dangerous ;"  and  as  for  his  ethics  or 
philosophy,  he  was  content  with  such  practical 
maxims  as  sufficed  the  shepherd  in  As  You 
Like  It,  and  sought  no  further  than  for 
«•  plain  truths,  necessary  to  be  known,  believed, 
and  acted  upon."  When  we  pass,  however, 
from  the  rational  to  the  imaginative  portion 
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of  Walton's  intellect — from  his  plain  under- 
standing to  his  active  and  indeed  rich  fancy — 
the  commonplace  vanishes,  and  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  man  of  almost  jmetic  genius,  though 
wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

England  is  the  parent  and  the  cradle  of 
descriptive  poetry,  so  far  as  poetry  deals  with 
natural  scenes.    Its  shepherds  arc  not  bergers 
—its  fields  and  woods  are  not  haunted  with 
nymphs  and  dryads.    Walton,  from  his  mere 
love  of  angling  and  rural  quietude,  is  among 
the  best  of  England's  descriptive  poets,  and 
thousands  who  have  never  impaled  a  worm  on 
a  hook,  and  could  as  easily  "  bring  up  drowned 
honor  by  the  locks  "  as  they  could  "  land  a 
trout,"  have  hung  over  his  descriptions  of 
streams  and  valleys,  of  copses  and  meadows, 
with  as  much  delight  as  ever  a  Meltonian  de- 
rived from  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky. 
At  the  same  time,  true  to  his  character  of  "  com- 
monplace," Walton,  while  profuse  on  the  tame 
beauty  of  Hertfordshire,  left  it  to  Cotton  to 
depict  that  wilder  6eenery  of  the  Dove  which 
was  so  familiar  to  both.    Mr.  Dowling  has  in- 
dulged in  some  very  judicious  and  agreeable 
reflections  on  the  causes  of  the  immediate 
popularity  of  the  Complete  Angler ;  but  its 
permanent  reputation  rests  on  a  more  solid 
basis  than  either  season  or  circumstance.  It 
was  first  published  in  1653.    The  Dutch  and 
English  were  then  contending  for  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sea.    "The  Lord,"  as  Cromwell 
told  honorable  members  roundly,  "  had  done 
with  the  Long  Parliament."    The  Judaical 
virus  of  Puritanism  was  in  full  ferment ;  and 
men  were  fiercely  debating  whether  England 
should  be  governed  by  a  Council  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or  by  a 
Board  whoso  number  should  equal  the  num- 
ber of  the  Apostles.    Pike  and  sermon,  sword 
and  text,  were  bandying  hard  words  and 
harder  blows,  and,  "tantas  componere  lites," 
it  was  high  time  to  appoint  Cromwell  Protec- 
tor, with  coronation  ceremonies  : — 


*,  sports,  or  political  plotting.  The  last 
a  dan 


in 
ook, 


ness, 

was  a  dangerous  game ;  Cromwell's  eves  were 
quick  and  his  arms  long ;  the  first  is  hateful 
to  most  Englishmen  ;  to  the  sports  of  the  field 
then  they  naturally  turned.  Hunting  was  al- 
most out  of  the  question,  so  many  families 
had  been  ruined,  so  many  estates  forfeited, 
that  a  less  expensive  and  more  exclusive 
amusement  became  requisite.  Angling  fell  in 
with  this  state  of  things.  A  broken  fortune 
could  support  it,  and  the  angler  was  able  to 
select  his  associates.  To  this  class  Walton's 
book  was  exactly  fitted.  It  was  written  by 
one  of  their  own  party,  and  spoke  sentiments 
grateful  to  their  hearts.  The  popularity  of 
such  a  book  was  certain,  appealing  as  it  did  to 
the  love  of  amusement-and  to  similar  political 
and  religious  opinions." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  under 
the  vignette  of  the  first  edition  was  printed 
the  following  passage  from  St.  John's  Gospel 
— M  Simon  Peter  said,  I  go  a  fishing,  and  they 
said,  We  also  will  go  with  thee." 

Walton  deserves  a  place  among  Lucian's 
Macrobii,  not  only  for  his  length  of  days,  but 
also  for  his  literary  activity  after  he  had  lived 
over  half  a  century.  Like  Cowper's,  his  genius 
did  not  show  itself  until  he  had  passed  his 
fiftieth  year  ;  but  from  that  period,  at  consid- 
erable intervals,  he  continued  to  collect  ma- 
terials, to  write  and  publish  for  forty  years, 
and  the  date  of  his  last  production — a  preface 
to  Chalkhill's  pastoral  poem  entitled  Thealina 
and  Clearchu* — is  also  the  date  of  the  closing 
year  of  his  long  and  blameless  life.  Perhaps 
the  lateness  of  his  literary  exertions  may  have, 
in  some  degree,  contributed  to  the  excellence 
and  popularity  of  his  writings.  They  are 
steeped  in  the  gentleness  of  mature  years 
from  the  first ;  and  as  they  proceed,  acquire, 
without  any  loss  of  vigor,  the  charms  of  wise 
and  thoughtful  senescence.  Cephalus,in  Pla- 
to's Republic,  accounts  it  among  the  bless- 
ings of  age  that  it  is  delivered  from  the  dis- 
turbances and  the  delusions  of  passion  ;  and 
Walton,  beginning  to  write  at  a  season  when 
most  men  havo  chosen  the  better  or  the  worse 
part  on  their  appointed  stage,  may  uncon- 
sciously have  shared  in  the  feelings  of  Cepha- 
lus,  and  preferred  the  downward  slope  of 
years,  with  its  vistas  of  tranquil  and  rational 
delights,  to  the  upland  track  of  youth,  with  its 
imaginary  joys  and  its  almost  certain  disap- 
pointments. 


"  Such  was  the  time  [says  Mr.  Dowling] 
which  Walton  sent  out  his  quiet  little  bo 
and  this  very  confusion  of  public  affairs  proba- 
bly contributed  to  its  popularity.  The  whole 
government  of  the  country  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  one  party.  A  royalist  had  a  very 
small  chance  indeed  of  being  able  to  engage 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  magistrates' 
bench,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  all 

the  public  departments,  were  filled  with  his  The  nexus  between  Walton's  friends  and 
opponents.  The  country  gentlemen  of  the  his  writings  is  among  the  interesting  features 
Kings  partvhad  but  three  resources;  idle- 1  0f  hi.  life.    He  was  the fellow-pariship^^  Coogk 
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friend  of  Donne,  and  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  with  the  applause  of 
Hales  of  Eton,  became  his  biographer.  In 
1639  Wotton  died,  and  in  1651  Walton  per- 
formed the  pious  duty  of  prefixing  to  the 
lieliquice  Wottoniana*  a  memoir  of  his  friend. 
By  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  and 
while  residing  with  Dr.  Morley,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  drew  up  his  sketch  of  the 
"judicious  Hooker;"  while  a  friendship  of 
more  than  twenty  years'  duration  was  in  itself 
a  sufficient  motive  for  composing  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson.  Herbert's  is  the  only 
name  of  the  five  on  Walton's  list  on  which 
the  lien  cannot  be  traced ;  but  this  Life  Wal- 
ton tells  us  he  wrote  to  please  himself  and ! 
benefit  posterity.  The  friend  of  the  quaint 
and  metaphysical  Donne  could  indeed  scarcely ; 
foil  to  be  an*  admirer  of  the  "  Temple,"  even 
had  there  not  existed  an  intimate  acquaintance  ' 
between  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  "  the  Lady  j 
Magdalen  Herbert,"  the  poet's  mother. 

We  are  glad  of  the  occasion  afforded  to  us 
by  Mr.  Dowling's  excellent  edition  of  Wal- 
ton's Lives  for  directing  the  attention  of 


readers,  and  our  more  youthful  ones  especially, 
to  this  sample  of  our  elder  domestic  literature, 
and  to  the  worthies  chronicled  in  its  pages. 
Without  grudging  to  contemporary  produc- 
tions the  applause  which  they  receive,  or  the 
interest  which  they  excite,  we  cannot  see  them 
with  complacency  obscuring  by  their  brilliance, 
or  perhaps  their  glare,  the  more  temperate 
and  wholesome  light  of  the  elder  classics  of 
our  land.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  are  reprinted, 
and  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  find  fit, 
if  few,  readers ;  but  at  no  moment  in  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  England  has  repose  ever 
been  more  needful,  if  the  literature  of  the 
present  century  be  to  take  its  place  among  its 
great  antecessors.  For  want  of  repose  our 
prose  is  becoming  turgid,  our  verse  empty  or 
inflated.  A  good  cooling  regimen  is  required 
to  correct  these  exorbitances;  and  nothing 
would  rejoice  us  more  than  to  be  assured,  on 
the  credit  of  sound  publisher's  statistics,  that 
the  number  of  new  books  was  diminishing, 
while  that  of  re-editions  of  old  books  was  on 
the 
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Remains  of  a  very  Antient  Recension  of  the  Four  [ 
Gospels  in  Syriac,  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.. 
Discovered,  Edited,  and  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Curcton,  D.D.,  F.R.S.    London  :  John 
Murray,  185S. 

It  is  some  years  since  Dr.  Cureton  discovered 
amongst  the  famous  Syriac  manuscripts  brought 
over  into  this  country  from  a  monastery  in  the 
Nitrian  Desert  in  Egypt,  and  published  a  very 
early  copy  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  ;  and  by 
the  able  dissertation  with  which  he  accompanied 
the  text,  succeeded  in  settling  the  controversy 
respecting  their  genuineness.  He  has  since  con- 
tributed from  the  sumo  source  other  works  of 
great  value,  but  all  much  surpassed  in  interest 
and  importance  by  this  his  latest  production.  It 
consists  of  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  in  Syriac  ;  and  the  most  complete  of 
the  four  hooks  is  fortunately  that  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Now  there  is  evidence,  derived  from 
writers  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  thut 
this  Evangelist  wrote  his  narrative  in  the  lan- 
guage then  in  use  among  the  Jews,  the  Syro- 
Chaidaic,  the  language  of  these  fragments ;  "and 
Dr.  Cureton,  by  a  series  of  most  interesting 
arguments,  clearly  shows  tlmt  tho  copy  he  has 
brought  to  light  approaches  more  nearly  the 
original  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  very 
words  of  his  narrative,  than  any  other  that  has 


come  down  to  us.  The  various  topics  which 
grow  out  of  this  conclusion  are  of  the  highest 
possible  interest  in  respect  to  the  composition  of 
the  several  Gospels ;  and  are  discussed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  though  avowedly  with  reserve, 
by  Dr.  'Cureton  in  tho  Preface  to  his  publication. 
— Examiner. 


Despatches  from  St.  George's  Chess 
Club. — No.  n.  —  The  American  champion 
seems  nowise  inclined  to  disappoint  his  backers. 
Mr.  Lowcnthal  has,  I  fear,  all  but  lost  his  match. 
Mr.  Morphy  has  already  scored  six  games  to 
two  against  him,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  win  the 
seventh,  owing  to  something  very  like  a  blunder 
in  his  opponent's  last  move.  Tho  truth  is,  Mr. 
Lowenthal  has  not  nerve  for  a  match.  He  has 
twice  refused  to  draw  a  game  which  he  subse- 
quently lost,  and  has  more  than  once  contrived 
to  fritter  away  a  winning  position  in  a  very 
simple  game.  "Had  he  the  steady  endurance  of 
Harrwitz  there  would  be  vet  time  for  a  rally  ;  as 
it  is,  our  hopes  arc  smalf.  So  confident  is  his 
opponent,  that  immediately  on  losing  his  second 
gume  he  betted  even  against  Lowenthal'g  win- 
ning another  1  As  he  had  himself  four  to  gain, 
this  was  virtually  betting  fifteen  to  one.  Cetait 
un  pen  fort  .'—Press,  7.  Aug. 
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From  Tho  United  Service  Magazine 
SCENES  OF  TROPICAL  LIFE. 


BY  CONSUL  HUTCHINSON,  F.R.G.8.,  &C. 

"  — Qutoquc  ipse  misserima  vidi, 
Et  quarum  pars  magna  fui." — Virgil. 

Many — indeed  I  consider  myself  safe  in 

writing — the  majority  of  my  friends  at  home, 

have  little  idea  of  the  delectabililies  incidental 

to  a  residence  iu  the  Tropics.    Sydney  Smith 

has  described,  with  his  usual  graphic  power, 

the  pleasure  of  finding  centipedes  crawling 

over  one's  bed,  and  of  seeing  flies  swimming 

in  the  milk-jug,  or  ants  dancing  quadrilles 

over  the  bread  and  butter.    Of  all  places  in 

the  world,  between  the  Tropics  of  Cancer 

and  Capricorn,  I  believe  Western  Africa  to 

possess   the  greatest  variety  of  features, 

amongst  which  a  philosopher  of  Mark  Tap- 

ley's  school  would  feel  "credit  on  being 

jolly." 

I  am  on  board  a  mnn-of-war,  in  the  harbor, 
interior  to  the  mouth  of  Brass  River,  and  it  is 
the  centre  of  the  rainy  season.  A  creek  of 
about  a  quarter-a-mile  in  length,  and  from  six 
to  eight  yards  in  width,  leads  down  to  the 
village  where  the  native  pilots  reside.  This 
is  called  Two,  and  though  the  course  "of  the 
water  may  be  defined  to  be  what  the  M  Irish 
Sportheen  "  designated—*  44  A  Turpentine 
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the  cocoa  nuts  of  the  trees,  are  the  only 
traces  of  subsistence  for  the  inhabitants,  as 
against  the  cultivation  of  yams  and  plain- 
tains,  their  44  ju-ju,"  which  in  this  case  may  be 
interpreted  to  be  their  laziness,  places  are  in- 
terdict. The  ground  floors  of  their  houses — 
and  these  are  all  constructed  like  Donny- 
brook  tents,  having  no  up-stairs  in  them— are 
very  little  higher  than  the  water  of  the  adja- 
cent creek.  In  the  passages  between  the 
dwellings,  stagnant  pools  of  muddy  slough 
are  every  where ;  and  on  seeing  the  soft  sex 
splash  and  puddle  through  these,  it  strikes 
me  as  very  fortunate  for  every  paterfamilia$ 
in  Twa,  that  long-tailed  crinolines,  or  even 
the  Bloomer  costume,  with  patent  leathers 
have  not  yet  become  the  mode  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  If  you  go  into  a  house,  you 
would  do  well  to  enquire  into  the  possibility 
of  getting  out  agaiu,  as  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  so  low  in  the  roof,  that  people 
can  talk  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides, — 
should  you  require  a  seat,  there  is  a  log  of 
mangrove  wood  for  you,  and  in  case  you  are 
thirsty,  you  must  not  be  particular  about  the 
style  of  earthenware  that  is  presented,  in 
order  to  quaff  some  cocoa-nut  milk,  or  palm- 
wine  thereout. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  petty  villag  ,  and  it 


Slhreamelet,"  it  certainly  would  require  a  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  manners  or  morals 
more  intensely  poetic  imagination  than  I  of  a  people,  by  observations  on  the  borders 


possess,  to  identify  in  it  any  resemblance  to 
that 

"  Stream  of  Bcndomcrc,"  with  its  "  bower  of 

roses," 

where,  v 

"  The  nightingales  sing  in  it  all  the  day  long  " 

As  the  boat  goes  ahead,  the  giant  stems  of 
the  mangrove  trees  seem  like  vegetable  mon- 
sters, grasping  handfuls  of  earth — lizards  and 
amphibious  mud  fish,  with  occasionally  a  small 
water-fowl  of  the  crocodile  species,  are  ob- 
served— a  grey  king-fisher  flits  past  me  here 
and  there — an  odd  canoe,  fastened  to  a  mau- 
grove  branch,  is  passed  as  we  move  along, 
and  in  this  craft,  I  sec  a  few  lazy  negroes 


of  their  nation.  Let  us  proceed  to  Brass 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  Nimbe  country. 

So  we  are  off  uext  morning  in  the  boa%  not 
much  cheered  by  perusing  the  following  de- 
scription of  it,  written  nearly  thirty  years 
ago: — "Of  all  the  wretched,  filthy,  and  con- 
temptible places  in  this  world  of  ours,"  ob- 
served Richard  Lander,*  M  none  can  present 
to  the  eje  of  a  stranger  so  miserable  an  ap- 
pearance, or  can  offer  such  disgusting  and 
loathsome  sights,  as  this  abominable  Brass 
Town.  Dogs,  goats,  and  other  animals,  were 
running  about  the  dirty  streets,  half  starved, 
whose  hungry  looks  could  only  be  exceeded 
by  the  famishing  appearance  of  the  men, 


stretched  on  their  backs,  enjoying  the  dolce  women  and  children,  which   bespoke  the 


far  niente  to  an  intensity  impossible  to  be 
realized  by  an  European. 

The  village  of  Twa  contains  about  a  hun- 
dred huts,  in  the  very  best  of  which,  no  one 
with  a  spark  of  feeling  in  him  would  oblige  a 
pig  to  reside.    The  fish  of  the  stream,  and 

*  No  doubt  a  pocticism  of  expression  for  Ser- 
pentine. 


penury  and  wretchedness  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  while  the  skins  of  many  were  cov- 
ered with  odious  built*  and  their  huts  were 
falling  to  the  ground,  from  neglect  and 
decay." 

But  who  knows  that  civilization,  progrcss- 

•  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  6&0. 
London:  Saunders,  Newgate  Street, 
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ing  in  the  usual  fesVlna  lente  style  of  accom-  j 
plishmcnt,  involving  every  thing  in  this  coun-  ! 
try,  may  not  have  changed  the  picture  by  this 
time?  I  am  not  much  cheered  into  this  be-  ! 
lief  by  mv  voyage  ;  for  I  find  the  passage  as 
it  has  been  described — a  wearisome  continua- 
tion of  creeky  water,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
miles— one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustra-* 
tions  of  sinuosity  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger— 
not  a  square  inch  of  terra  firma  along  the 
whole  route — mud,  mangrove,  sky  and  water 
— no  beds  of  primroses,  buttercups,  or  daffy- 
downdillics,— no  hotel,  or  place  of  rest  on 
the  way,— not  even  a  "Mangrove  Arms." 
Of  water,  there  is  a  super-abundance,  above 
and  around  us;  for  as  our  !>oat  is  rowed 
along,  the  rain  comes  down  in  drops  as  large 
as  goosel>erries — tropical  rain  always  does, 
my  dears;  and  though  the  atmosphere  is 
murky,  and  very  much  resembles  a  London 
November  fog,  our  pilot  knows  every  corner  | 
and  turning,  as  well  as  if  it  were  bright  sun- 
shine. No  sign  of  life  is  observed  the  whole 
journey  up,  save  occasionally  a  solitary  fe- 
»  male,  paddling  a  canoe,  loaded  to  the  brim 
with  firewood — thus  clearly  proving,  that  the 
social  condition  written  of  by  Doctor  Liv- 
ingstone, as  existing  in  Eastern  Africa,  and 
having  reference  to  a  44  newly  married  man 
being  bound  over  for  life  to  carry  home  fire- 
wood for  his  mother-in-law  "  has  not  reached 
the  Brass  country. 

Here  we  are  at  the  capital,  and  find  it  like 
many  important  cities  at  home,  divided  into 
two  segments  by  water  running  between. 
One  side  is  Obullcmabry,  of  which  Keya  is 
the  head  magnate,  the  other  is  Bassambry, 
over  which  Orishima  44  rules  the  roost." 
Either  side  might  be  taken  as  the  original  of 
Lander's  portrait.  The  debris  of  a  small 
shell,  styled  in  the  native  language  Semee, 
seeniB  to  constitute  the  earth  on  which  the 
residences  are  erected.  The  onlv  thine:  to 
change  the  monotony  of  the  hundreds  of 
habitations  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  slave-bara- 
coon,  fabricated  of  tin  plates,  but  which  is 
now  falling  into  decay.  A  visit  to  the  ju-ju 
house,  whither  the  Delphic  oracle  of  a  high 
priest  would  like  no  doubt  to  see  us  coming* 
with  a  dash*  is  not  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  elephant  or  a  canoe,  to  bear  us  across 
the  intervening  pools,  and  as  neither  happens 
to  be  come-at-able,  we  wander  about  very 
slobberingly  in  the  dirty  passages — seeing 
*  A  present  or  douation. 


nothing  but  masses  of  mud,  diversified  by 
quantities  of  shells  of  the  mangrove  oysters 
and  of  the  aforesaid  periwinkle  tenements — 
heaps  of  firewood,  odd  puncheons,  to  hold 
palm  oil  in,  snarling  long-tailed  and  long- 
eared  curs,  naked  boys  and  girls,  sloughy 
gutters  around  and  everywhere.  King  Keya 
meets  us  in  the  street  and  offers  an  invitation 
to  his  country  house  to  spend  the  night  there, 
as  evening  is  approaching  and  our  Kurboys 
are  not  made  of  iron  to  pull  back  the  thirty 
miles.  So  having  had  satis  snj>erque  of 
African  scenery  for  one  day,  we  accept  his 
hospitality,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  the 
royal  suburban  residence. 

If  I  were  not  alive  now,  and  conscious  of 
writing  this  in  the  cabin  of  II. M.S.  S  ,  I 
could  not  believe  that  I  ever  should  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  such  an  unin- 
terrupted continuation  of  delights  as  those 
experienced  during  that  night's  stay  in  the 
royal  abode  at  Brass. 

My  bed-room  was  about  twelve  feet  by 
four,  with  holes  in  the  bamboo  roof  (about 
eight  feet  high),  that  let  the  rnin  and  rats 
come  in,  and  holes  in  the  floor,  probably  to 
allow  both  to  make  their  exit.  There  was 
neither  stool,  chair,  table,  or  any  article  of 
furniture  except  the  bed.  This  w. «  made  of 
two  empty  gun-chest*,  covered  with  a  native 
country  mat,  and  having  no  pillow,  save  a  log 
of  wood.  The  creek  by  which  we  voyaged 
up  was  within  five  yards  of  the  door,  and 
when  tl^e  tide  was  low,  bull-frogs,  crocodiles, 
and  mud-fish  could  gambol  about  in  their 
native  parterre,  where  a  human  being  trying 
to  walk  would  be  swallowed  up  in  a  remorse- 
less swamp.  The  odor  from  this  place  at  this 
time  was  indescribable,  and  all  I  shall  write 
of  it  is,  that  it  brought  to  my  olfactory  nerves 
no  sensation  like  that  of  the  south  wind 
44  breathing  o'er  a  bed  of  violets,  stealing  and 
giving  odor." 

As  soon  as  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  (?)  with 
a  cigar  in  my  mouth— for  to  sleep  with  all 
these  delight  fid  accessories,  would  be  a  vain 
attempt — and  had  blown  out  my  palm  oil 
lthnp,  down  came  the  mosquitoes  in  showers, 
down  followed  some  rats  after  them,  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation.  A  few  of  the  latter 
fell  near  where  I  was  sitting,  and  I  made  a 
furious  tilt  at  them  with  a  stick  I  had  placed 
near  me.  This  of  course  quieted  them,  and 
made  them  beat  a  retreat  for  some  time. 

But  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  chivalry  inside 
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the  doors,  outside  the  bull-frogs  commenced 
croaking  in  dozens,  and  communicating  as 
agreeable  a  sensation  by  their  muaic  as  the 
rasping  of  a  file  over  a  rusty  saw. 

I  laid  down  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  it  was 
no  use.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rats  were  gam- 
bolling on  the  roof;  I  was  fearful  that  every 
minute  I  might  be  conscious  of  some  slimy 
contact  with  my  hand  or  face,  which  should  at 
once  be  realized  into  a  mud-fish  (or  jump- 
fish  as  they  are  styled  by  Krumen),  a  kind 
of  amphibious  reptile  that  appears  like  a 
cross-breed  between  a  newt  and  a  chameleon. 
What  a  stupid  1  was  to  have  blown  out  my 
light! 

Female  voices  outside !  who  in  the  name 
of  goodness  are  they  P  passing  and  repassing 
by  the  thin  partition  wall  of  my  chamber,  to 
and  fro  between  the  creek  and  the  King's 
harem— ever  gabbling,  gabbling,  gabbling! 
amusement  going  on  for  hours  in  com- 
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Eve  may  be  supposed  to  have  entertained, 

when  walking  outside  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
•         •  •         •  • 

REMINISCENCE  OF  "  THREE  GLORIOUS  "  NIGITT8 
ENJOYED  BETWEEN  B1MBIA  AND  KAMEROON8. 

On  board  II.M.S.  8-  again,  and  away 
to  a  wreck  on  the  shore  between  the  rivers 
"Bimbia  and  Kameroons  —  anchor  being 
dropped  outside  Bimbia  harbor,  I  started 
from  the  steamer,  accompanied  by  three 
boats,  two  officers,  a  number  of  the  crew,  and 
several  Krumen.  A  pull  to  the  scene  of  dis- 
aster was  about  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  from 
the  place  we  had  quitted  the  man-of-war. 
The  vessel  to  which  we  were  proceeding  was 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  the  breakers  close 
by  the  beach,  and  as  it  was  the  time  of  spring 
tides,  with  a  very  high  wind  blowing,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  our  officers  in  charge  of 
the  helm  to  let  the  boat's  anchor  drop  when 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  seaward  of  the 
wreck,  in  order  to  wait  till  what  he  styled  "a 
half  gale  "  then  sniffling  about  us  should  take 
a  notion  of  subsiding.  The  swell  of  sea  wa» 
so  furious  near  the  wreck,  and  the  rollers 
made  such  a  line  of  beauty  in  their  curl,  that 
our  pilot,  the  aforesaid  officer,  expressed  his 
dread  of  the  boats  being  swamped  if  we  at- 
passion,  till  morning  dawned,  when  I  opened  tempted  to  land. 

the  door  cautiously  and  looked  out.  In  ten  minutes  time,  a  peculiar  kind  of 

Some  standing  in  the  mud,  others  lifting  drowsiness  came  over  me — after  that,  nausea 
fish  and  nets  out  of  a  canoe.  These  were  the  (  of  stomach — succeeding  this  the  insensibility 
King's  fishwomen,  and  their  professional  pur-  and  apathy  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
suits  during  the  night  had  kept  me  in  Jhis  con-  that  ridiculous  malady  called  pea  sickness. 


panionship  with  the  rats,  moaquitoes,  and 
bull-frogs,  put  a  thousand  strange  notions  into 
my  head.  Can  they  be  going  to  the  creek 
aide  to  sacrifice— perhaps  infants  ?  Are  they 
proceeding  to  lave  in  that  sweet  stream? 
Down  they  go,  and  back  they  come — never 
tiring,  never  relenting,  never  showing  con- 


dition of  extacy.  Talk  of  Billingsgate  indeed ! 
I  looked  at  them,  and  there  they  were — wet, 
muddy,  and  slimy,  like  so  many  ebony  mer- 
maids, but  still  prattling  and  talking,  and 
clattering  their  tongues,  as  if  these  organs 
were  so  many  untirable  steam-engines. 

There  was  no  URe  in  giving  them  a  bit  of 
my  mind,  my  dears,  for  I  did  not  understand 
their  language,  and  they  did  not  understand 
mine,  so  all  that  I  shall  write  of  them  is,  that 
I  did  not  go  down  on  my  knees  in  the  mud 
to  pray  for  them.  I  was  unheroic  enough  to 
imagine  that  a  wiser  thing  than  that— as  far 
my  comfort  was  concerned — would  be  fo 


Whether  you  have  ever  been  sea  sick  or  not, 
my  dears,  there  is  no  use  in  my  attempting  to 
describe  to  you  what  I  at  first  believed  to 
have  been  my  four  weeks'  suffering  in  that 
state :  my  fellow  passengers  tried  to  persuade 
me  I  was  only  three  hours  there,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  it.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
passed  through  my  mind  during  that  time,  you 
had  better  consult  Mr.  Hume  or  some  other 
of  the  American  spiritualists,  for  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

I  found  myself  on  the  beach  as  damp  as  a 
salmon  or  shark  in  their  native  element  at 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  had 


quit  the  Nimbe  country  as  soon  as  I  could. !  sufficient  salt  spray  over  me  in  getting  ashore 
So  my  boys  were  in  the  boat — I  gave  his  to  rouse  me  from  mv  dulness.    I  was  too 


sable  majesty  a  shake  of  the  hand,  more  fer- 
vent than  friendly,  and  turned  my  back  on 


happy  to  stand  up  and  walk,  so  1  commenced 
thinking— of  what  Byron  meant  when  he 


his  territory,  with  feelings  very  different,  you  j  wrote  «'  of  loving  the  ocean  and  his  joy  of 
may  believe  me,  from  those  which  Adam  and  |  youthful  sports  upon  its  breast  to  be  "—of 
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Haynes  Bayley's  rhodomontade  about  the 
"  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever,  ever  free —  "  and 
with  this  of  a  malignant  desire  to  see  both  of 
these  poets  in  company  with  the  sea  god, 
Neptune,  riding  over  the  billows  before  me 
"sated  on  a  low-backed  car."  Perhaps  it 
was  a  punishment  for  the  demoniacal  spirit, 
the  recollection  flashed  on  my  mind — that 
although  our  three  boats  were  hauled  up  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach,  getting  them  launched 
again  through  such  a  surf  as  that  was  a 
perfect  impossibility  —  therefore  wreck  or 
man-of-war  was  unapproachable ;  we  had 
only  one  meal's  provision  with  us,  save  a  bag 
of  bread  for  the  sailors — we  were  all  con- 
scious  of  being  endowed  with  stomachs — we 
had  not  a  change  of  clothes — there  was  no 
hope  for  a  bed,  save  in  the  boats,  or  in  the 
thicket  of  tall  guinea  grass  around,  where 
the  company  of  snakes,  centipes,  mosquitoes, 
with  other  horrid  and  torrid  reptiles,  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  the  most  attractive  kind. 

As  night  approached  our  bivouac  was  pre- 
pared by  the  sailors  and  Krumen  rigging  the 
sails  upon  the  oars,  so  as  to  form  a  covering 
over  the  after-parts  of  the  boats.  This  being 
accomplished,  the  tars — true  to  the  light- 
headedness of  British  sailors  over  the  world 
— commenced  playing  nine  pins  with  a  quan- 
tity of  cocoa  nuts  that  were  strewed  over  the 
beach.  A  fire  was  kindled,  and  I  stowed  my- 
self away  in  the  stern  of  my  own  boat,  but  to 
sleep  with  hundreds  of  mosquitoes  serenading 
around,  with  pleasure,  no  doubt,  at  having  the 
opportunity  of  performing  a  promiscuous 
phlebotomy  on  my  face,  was  a  thing  that 
Morpheus  would  not  sanction.  The  opera- 
tions of  these  blood-suckers  were  diversified 
during  the  night  with  showers  of  rain,  which 
only  drove  them  in  greater  numbers  beneath 
the  awning. 

Morning  dawned  and  shewed  us  the  breakers 
more  angry.  The  wind  was  likewise  blowing 
more  furiously.  One  of  my  Krumen  advanced 
and  shaking  his  head  ominously,  mumbled 
"  Wathery  be  sarcy  (saucy)  too  much  yet,  for 
any  them  boat  to  lib  (live)  in  dat  say  (sea)." 

Breakfast  was  soon  got  over,  as  it  consisted 
only  of  ship's  biscuit,  and  water  from  a  leech 
pool  hard  by — a  foundation  for  healthy  condi- 
ments that  would  need  all  M.  Soyer's  artistic 
skill  to  realize  into  an  eatable  dish  even  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  few  score  leeches. 

The  tide  being  at  its  lowest  ebb,  we  ad- 
vanced in  a  body  to  the  wreck,  up  to  our 
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middles  in  the  water;  for  the  ship  was  so 
near  the  beach  we  could  talk  to  those  on 
board.  The  gangway  ladder  had  been  taken 
from  the  ship's  side,  and  suspended  from  the 
bow,  so  we  clambered  up  and  ejected  some 
native  as  well  as  British  pirates  who  were  in 
the  vessel. 

Taking  possession  of  the  vessel  and  making 
arrangements  for  setting  about  saving  the 
cargo  occupied  so  much  time,  that  when  I 
looked  over  the  ship,  the  tide  had  reached  in 
so  far  that  it  was  impossible  to  regain  the 
shore,  and  so  1  turned  into  the  cabin. 

Here,  there  was  a  desolation  out  of  my 
power  to  describe.  AH  the  meat,  wine,  and 
brandy  had  been  abstracted  by  the  natives ; 
the  cabin  had  been  dismantled  of  its  furniture 
of  chairs  and  tables.  There  was  plenty  of  bis- 
cuit on  board  but  not  a  drop  of  water,  and 
this  latter  was  only  procurable  when  the  efflux 
of  tide  would  permit  a  Kruman  to  go  on 
shore  and  fetch  it.  However,  here  we  are  for 
the  night,  as  going  back*  to  the  boats  would 
seem  to  be  only  an  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire  "  kind  of  change.  One  of  our  boys  did 
get  water  out  of  the  leech  pool  before  night 
by  going  on  shore  for  it  with  a  calabash- 
bottle  tied  on  the  lop  of  his  head,  and  we  had 
a  cup  of  tea  with  bread  before  lying  down  to 
rest. 

To  rest  indeed !  our  places  of  lying  down 
!  were  the  alternative  of  wet  sails  or  hard 
boards.  From  the  time  of  coming  on  board 
till  leaving  there  never  ceased  a  continuous 
thundering  against  the  ship's  stern,  caused  by 
the  waves  rising  and  breaking  with  a  furious 
thud,  as  if  of  a  battering  ram,  shaking  every 
plank  and  nail  as  well  as  sympathetically 
making  to  quiver  every  mother's  son  of  us 
enclosed  within  the  sphere  of  said  nails  and 
planks.  The  rats  driven  from  their  abiding 
places  below  by  the  ship's  bottom  being  stove 
in,  were  trying  "  for  safety  and  for  succor  " 
about  the  cabin  deck ;  now  and  then  a  volume 
of  spray  dashed  over  the  sky-light,  and  part 
of  it  came  drivelling  down  upon  ub  in  the 
cabin  without  compunction — bang — bum — 
boo  went  the  wavy  battering  ram — and  with 
these  congregated  attractions,  the  united  odor 
from  the  bilge  water,  and  the  palm  oil  es- 
caped from  the  casks  was  indescribable. 

There  was  no  use  in  calling  the  steward,  as 
he  had  no  wine,  nor  beer,  nor  brandy.  There 
might  be  some  water  left  in  that  calabash,  but 
there  might  also  be  some  leeches  in  it ;  ai  ' 
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the  possibility  of  one  of  these  blood-augers 
getting  into  a  man's  stomach,  and  giving  one 
the  sensation  of  an  auger  going  through  the 
diaphragm  !— Oh  faugh  !—  Is  morning  never 

to  come  ? 

It  did  come,  but  with  it  no  signs  of  im- 
provement from  yesterday.  Goodness  gra-, 
cious !— when  is  the  wind  to  subside  ?— when 
are  the  waves  to  become  quiescent?  or  if 
neither  take  place,  how  long  can  the  ship  en- 
dure this  billowy-battering?  Something  must 
be  done  to  take  me  out  of  this ;  for  my  two 
days  and  two  nights  post  ore  enough  of  amuse- 
ment for  one  fit  of  recreation.  If  the  wreck 
should  break  up !  

But  that  thought  is  too  horrible  to  dwell 
upon. — Here,  steward !  place  a  Kruboy  to  re- 
port to  me  when  the  tide  is  out  sufficiently  to 
let  me  try  ond  scramble  ashore — get  me  a  cup 
of  tea  with  some  bread,  and  I  shall  be  off. 

"  Off"  where  to  ?  you  may  ask.  Clamber- 
ing down  the  ladder,  I  got  on  shore  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  Krumen,  took  off  my  boots 
and  Rtockings,  tucked  up  my  trowsers,  told 
two  of  my  Kruboys  to  accompany  me,  in- 
structed them  to  bring  a  union-jack  with 
them,  also  some  bread  in  a  bog  and  some 
water  in  a  bottle ;  but  not  to  mind  including 
any  leeches  with  the  latter. 

Away  we  trudged,  to  take  awalk  of  sixteen 
miles  along  the  sand,  nearly  as  far  towards 
Bimbia  as  the  western  outlet  of  Mordecai 
Creek,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  signalising 
H.M.S.  S  a  request  to  send  us  some  as- 
sistance. I  knew  that  her  place  of  anchor 
was  about  eight  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
point  of  land  we  could  arrive  at.  But  if  the 
sky  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  were  clear,  some 
of  her  lookouts  might  observe  our  flag.  When 
I  reached  the  place  I  could  barely  distinguish 
the  outlines  of  a  ship;  but  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing, the  surf  was  beating,  and  the  ruin  falling. 
With  these  was  the  haziness  of  atmosphere 
that  invariably  accompanies  them ;  and  I 
could  not  give  myself  credit  for  having  the 
gumption  of  a  human  donkey  when  I  saw  that 
1  had  my  .sixteen  miles  to  trudge  back  again, 
or  the  alternative  of  trying  to  roost,  cherub- 
like, for  the  night,  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  ad- 
jacent palm-trees. 

You  may  guess,  if  you  can,  with  what  an 
amiable  temper  I  returned  backward,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  attempt  by  flag-waving  to 
attract  attention.    There  was  no  virtue  in  my 
.  returning  because  au  old  proverb  says  there 


is  "  no  virtue  in  necessity."  As  I  went  along 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  into  the  belief,  that 
the  exercise  would  do  me  good,  and  so  I  be- 
gan to  sing  till  I  was  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dead  bodies  of  two  black  men  on 
the  beach,  whom  neither  I  nor  my  boys  had 
noticed  on  our  way  up.  This  may  have  oc- 
curred from  our  walking  on  the  first  journey 
in  the  surf,  as  the  tide  was  just  beginning  to 
come  in,  and  our  being  obliged  to  keep  close 
to  the  bush  on  the  return  as  it  was  nearly  up 
to  high  water.  These  dead  bodies  were  two 
poor  fellows  who  had  been  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  on  the  day  before  of  a  canoe,  that 
was  sent  down  to  our  assistance  by  Xing  Wil- 
liam of  Bimbia. 

Thirty  miles  of  a  walk  even  along  a  smooth 
sand  form  no  bad  anodyne  for  a  sound  sleep. 
Having  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  wreck 
for  some  tea,  I  partook  of  a  basin  of  it  with 
bread,  and  as  it  was  near  dark  when  I  arrived 
at  my  hotel,  I  huddled  myself  up  in  the  boat's 
stern,  first  causing  a  fire  to  be  lighted  at  each 
side  in  order  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes.  I 
was  soon  asleep.  Sometime  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  I  got  into  a  conglomeration  of  hor- 
rible dreams;  fancied  that  the  wreck  was  in 
Lagos  harbor — that  the  pounding  water  was 
gradually  breaking  it  asunder— and  that  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  separation  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  was  very  much  alleviated  by 
seeing  a  few  hundred  sharks  swimming  about, 
with  jaws  open  and  eyes  gloating  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  :heir  feast,*  I  thought  the  grand 
smash  came  at  last,  and  that  I  was  in  the 
water  when — Suddenly  I  woke  and  found  my- 
self not  swimming  for  my  life  —  amongst 
sharks,  but  floating  in  a  pool  that  had  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  my  bout ;  her  bow  was  a 
little  raised— which  resulted  from  the  rain 
falling  down  perhaps  for  hours  and  having  no 
outlet.  It  had  an  inlet  sufficiently  large,  for 
the  whole  of  the  boat  was  uncovered,  save  the 
part  wherein  1  was  sleeping. 

Here  was  a  pickle !  The  ac ml  of  my  three 
glorious  nights'  pleasure.  Pitch-dark — the 
fires  of  course  extinguished  by  rain,  which  was 
still  falling — no  change  of  clothes,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  no  refuge  from  this  condition 
of  desolation.  A  spark  of  light  in  the  Kru- 
boy's  hut  caught  my  eye.    I  was  out  of  the 

*  Any  *>i»o  who  has  been  at  Lagos  must  know 
that  scores  of  shark*  may  be  seen,  many  witlf  their 
back  fins  out  of  the  water,  prowling  about  every 
ship. 
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boat  in  a  twinkling  —  indeed,  I  believe,  I 
shivered  and  shook  myself  out  of  it — called 
up  a  few  of  the  boys  to  make  the  fire  larger, 
took  off  my  clothes,  rolled  myself  in  a  boat's 
awning,  and  waited  till  my  garments  were 
dry.  No  quinine  wine  to  be  had — no  tea  or 
coffee — no  nothing  save  biscuit  and  leech-pool- 
water,  or  leech-pool-water  and  bsicuit  by  way 
of  variety. 

Flesh  and  blood  could  stand  this  no  longejjto  1< 
so  as  morning  dawned  I  asked  one  of  myp*« 
Kruboys  to  look  at  the  sea,  when  his  reply  of 
"  wathery  sarcy  still  all  same  *  made  me  feel 
nearly  amiable  enough  to  knock  him  down. 
Another  Kruboy,  whom  I  soon  became  almost 
weak  enough  to  respect,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  wind  did  not  blow  so  "  throng,"  and 
that  he  thought  the  "  sarcy  water  go  down 
when  tide  done  go  out  for  next  time." 

His  prediction  was  verified.  The  large 
cutter  belonging  to  the  steamer  was  launched 
at  once,  and  got  of!  in  safety  with  one  of  the 
officers  on  board.  In  about  two  hours  after 
my  gig  was  shoved  off;  and  when  I  found 
myself  again  safe  afloat  I  began  concocting, 
what  kind  of  certificate  I  should  give  to  my 
weatherwise  Kruboy  in  order  to  obtain  for 
him  meteorological  promotion — perhaps  at 
the  Greenwich  Observatory.  Being  rowed  in 
a  boat  for  several  hours  at  sea,  especially  in 
the  state  of  mind  and  body  and  the  inevitable 
humor  any  man  would  be  in  after  four  days 
and  three  nights  rustication  like  this,  is  not 


all-predisposing  to  placidity  of  tamper. 
Nevertheless  though  not  in  sight  of  the 
steamer  for  many  hours  after  we  had  started, 
and  often  visited  with  heavy  showers,  the  sky 
landward  being  thick  and  gloomy,  I  was  con- 
gratulating myself  on  having  a  refreshing 
bath  with  a  comfortable  change  of  clothes  on 
board  the  man-of-war,  when — oh  !  horror  of 
horrors,  as  you  may  think — the  sky  cleared 
to  let  me  see  the  steamer  about  ten  miles  off 
nchor  up— steam  up — and  her  paddle- 
wheels  propelling  her  in  quite  a  different 
direction  from  that  in  which  I  was  coming ! 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  faint,  my  dears,  and 
I  aroused  my  energies,  without  having  any 
dread  of  becoming  a  second  edition  of  Ancient 
Mariner.  For  I  knew  at  once  that  she  was 
not  going  away  and  leaving  me  behind,  but 
the  Commander  having  determined  to  come 
nearer  to  the  wreck  for  future  operations,  as 
I  had  suggested  through  the  officer  when 
leaving  that  morning.  To  accomplish  this 
voyage  he  was  obliged  to  bring  the  steamer 
by  a  detour  out  of  the  shallow  water  in  which 
my  boat  could  float. 

So  up  with  my  flagstaff  and  flag  at  the 
stern — putting  the  helm  hard  a  starboard, 
turned  out  to  sea,  and  urged  mv  Kruboys  to 
pull  cheerily  although  they  had  been  tugging 
at  the  oars  for  five  hours. 

Another  half  hour's  pull — the  steamer  is 
coming  towards  us — the  look-out  espies  my 
flag !  the  engines  are  stopped  and — 
Here  I  am! 


Ciujrcii-Bells. — There  is  something  beauti- 
ful in  the  church-bells — beautiful  and  hopeful ; 
they  talk  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  the 
game  voice  ;  tliere  is  a  sound  in  them  that  should 
scare  pride  and  envy  and  meainncss  of  all  sorts 
from  the  heart  of  man  ;  that  should  make  the 
earth  itself  seem  to  him,  at  least  for  a  time,  a 
holy  place.    There  is  a  preacher  in  every  belfry, 
that  cries,  "  Poor,  weary,  struggling,  fighting 
creatures — poor  human  things!  take  rest,  he 
quiet.    Forget  your  vanities,  your-  follies,  your  ■ 
week-day  craft,  your  heart-burnings  !    And  you, , 
ye  human  vessels,  gilt  and  painted,  believe  the 
troll  tongue  thut  tells  ye  ye  arc  of  the  same 
Adam's  earth  with  the  beggar  at  your  gates.'* 
"Come  away,  come!"  cries  the  church-bell,; 
"  and  learn  to  be  humble — learning  that,  how-  J 
ever  daubed  and  stained,  and  stuck  about  with 
jewels,  you  are  but  grave  clay.    Come,  Dives, 
come  and  be  taught  that  all*  your  glory,  as  you  ] 
wear  it,  is  not  half  so  beautiful  in  tile  eye  of 
Heaven  as  the  sores  of  uncomplaining  Lazarus ! 


And  ye,  poor  creatures,  livid  and  faint — stinted 
and  crushed  by  the  pride  and  hardness  of  the 
world — come,  come,"  cries  the  bell,  with  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  "come  and  learn  what  is  kid 
up  for  yo  ! — and  learning,  take  heart,  and  walk 
among  thc  wiekedncss,  the  cruelties  of  the  world, 
calmlv  as  Daniel  walked  among  the  lions." — 
Jerrofd. 

 *  

Laughter. — O  glorious  laughter !  thou  man- 
loving  spirit,  that  for  a  time  dost  take  the  burden 
from  the  weary  back  ;  that  dost  lay  salve  to  the 
feet,  bruised  and  cut  by  flints  and"  shards  ;  that 
tnkest  blood-baking  melancholy  by  the  nose, 
and  umkest  it  grin  despite  itself ;  that  all  the 
sorrows  of  the  past,  the  doubts  of  the  future, 
confoundest  in  the  joy  of  the  present;  that 
makest  man  truly  philosophic— conqueror  of 
himself  and  care.  What  was  talked  of  as  the- 
golden  chain  of  Jove  was  nothing  but  a  su<»v»- 
sion  of  laughs,  —  a  chromatic  scale  of  iikmi  i- 
ment,  reaching  from  earth  to  Olympus. — Jerrolu. 
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Seated  in  the  mess-room  of  the  1st  Vol- 
tigeurs, with  chairs  drawn  in  close  to  the 
fire— 
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mouth.    No  sooner  had  Lieutennnt-General 
Sir  George  Mortars,  K.  C.  B.  (it  was  my 
mother  that  had  brought  the  Mortars  to  the 
family), — no  sooner  had  that  ancient  officei 
heard  of  the  peculiar  position  of  things,  than 
he  offered  to  place  one  mouth  at  least  in  a 
certain  military  academy,  where  it  would  be 
But  before  going  one  step  further,  it  would  I  filled  at  the  State's  charges,  a  few  years'  ap- 
be  only  fair  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  prenticeship  entitling  the  mouth  to  serve  his 
status  quo  ante,  as  the  men  of  diplomacy  Majesty  without  incurring  the  cost  of  a  com- 


of  the 
some 


have  it, "and  lay  out  roughly  a  plan  c 
country,  by  way  of  helping  the  reader  to 
knowledge  of  where  he  is.  My  name,  as 
nay  have  been  gathered  already,  is  Twenty- 
man,  of  the  Dorsetshire  Twentymans,  or 
rather  Twentymen  (came  over  with  the  Nor- 
mans of  course) ;  and  on  the  hills  of  that 
county  my  father  fed  his  flocks.  The  amount 
of  stock  such  denomination  will  cover  was,  I 
fear,  but  scanty,  considering  that  my  father 
cured  souls  (spiritually)  for  ninety  pounds  a- 
vear.  Considering,  too,  that  he  was  a  quiet 
bookridden  man,  who  (and  without  disrespect 
be  it  spoken),  it  was  currently  supposed,  just 
knew  a  sheen  from  a  cow,  and  was  not  safe 
beyond  such  elementary  knowledge.  But 
though  thus  ill  provided  with  worldly  goods, 
he  was  still  rich  in  those  other  gifts  which 
nature  lavishes  so  generously  on  ill-paid 
curates.  My  mother,  excellent  woman,  did 
her  duty  by  him  nobly,  and  purveyed  host- 
ages to  the  state  with  unfailing  regularity ; 
and   each  recurring  year  bringing  round 


ussion.  Mine  was  the  mouth  selected.  The 
apprenticeship  was  duly  served  ;  and  at  the 
proper  time  I  was  presented  with  the  com- 
mission, and  appointed  to  the  1st  or 
King's  own  Voltigeurs.  Two  more  of  my 
brethren  were  taken  into  the  free-schools,  on 
foundations,  to  be  trained  for  the  church ;  one 
ran  away,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards, 
except  under  disreputable  circumstances ;  two 
more  a  merciful  providence  was  pleased  to 
remove  when  still  in  the  cradle;  and  the 
balance  remaining  was  now  reduced  to  more 
manageable  proportions. 

The  King  s  Own  Voltigeurs  were  at  that 
time  quartered  in  a  town  which  may  be  conr 
veniently  called  Allchester,  and  I  had  been  in 
that  city  some  seven  or  eight  months.  Seated, 
then,  at  that  mess-room  fire  in  the  Royal 
Barracks,  arrayed  in  the  species  of  jacket 
known  as  Bhelf,  each  about  halfway  through 
his  cigar,  were  two  individuals.  Individual  to 
the  right,  with  his  feet  upon  the  chair,  being 
Captain  Buswell,— Joe  Buswell  that  is,— of% 


longed-for  pay-day,  Drought  also  with  it  one  .  the  1st  Voltigeurs.    Very  hairy  was  Captain 


of  those  dear  pledges  that  so  help  to  sweeten 
our  thorny  path  through  life.  Could  the 
taxes  and  other  fiscal  burdens  have  been  dis- 
charged in  kind,  just  as  the  noble  Roman 
.natron  in  a  season  of  great  distress  offered 
her  offspring  to  the  commonwealth,  my  father 
could  have  Benefited  his  country  and  himself 
to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Which  shower 
of  blessings  he  took  with  wonderful  cheerful- 
ness, until  one  morning,  he  was  observed,  as 
it%ere,  to  awake  from  a  dream,  being  roused 
by  the  faint  cries  of  the  new-born  Thirteenth. 
It  was  the  last  ounce  breaking  the  camel's 
back ;  and  it  then  occurred  to  l|im  with  a 
strange  force,  that  here  were  so  many  little 
mouths  to  be  fed,  so  many  little  backs  to  be 
clothed,  so  many  little  feet  to  be  shod,  all 
which  little  configurations  were  susceptible  of 
a  steady  extension.  It  was,  alack,  far  other- 
wise with  that  ninety  pounds  a-year,  on  which 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Twcntyman  was  passing 
rich ;  and  it  was  pretty  plain  that  unless 
something  were  done,  the  Union  or  the  Court 
for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  were  the 
bournes  towards  which  my  father  was  jour- 
ncving. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  at  once,  and  at  the  very 
first  heave  relieved  himself  of  one  hungry  | 


Buswell,  having  great  black  furze-bushes 

ffrowing  wild  over  his  face.  Individual  to  the 
eft  had  but  a  faint  suspicion,  as  the  French 
sav,  of  such  a  growth,  having  a  sickly  saffron 
produce  upon  his  lip — plainly  a  forced  hot- 
house plant.  But  it  came  to  singular  strength 
and  fertility  hereafter ;  and  this  statement  is 
only  due  to  the  party  himself,  who  is  no  other 
than  the  historian  of  these  simple  experiences. 
This  was  their  signahmait,  as  the  passports 
have  it. 

Said  Buswell  to  me,  after  talking  continu- 
ously for  the  last  two  hours,  "  Now  I  have 
emptied  my  wallet  for  you ;  told  you  every 
thing  I  have  seen,  done,  or  heard  while  away. 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  now  ?  How  have 
the  Allchestrians  been  getting  on  ?  " 

"  O,  the  old  round,"  I  answer.  u  The  balls, 
the  drums,  and  the  routs,  as  before ;  and  the 
^dowagers  as  before.  You  know  it  is  pretty 
'much  the  same  thing  here  all  the  year  round. ' 

"  But  how  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  said  my 
friend.  "  Got  to  know  people,  eh  ?  been 
dined  and  routed  and  made  much  of  gene- 
rally?" ^ 

"  O,  pretty  well ;  not  at  all,  that  is,  I  mean," 
I  said,  stooping  over  the  cigar-box,  and  select- 
ing a  cigar  with  unusual  care  and  nicetv. 
-How  is  it  with  the  heart?"  said  Buswell, 
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who  was  then  studying  the  fire  ;  "  with  you 
youngsters  it  is  a  bundle  of  tinder." 

I  was  so  long  choosing  that  cigar,  find- 
ing it  so  hard  to  suit  myself  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  turned  round,  and  was  watching  roe. 

"Look  me  in  the  face,"  said  he,  with  a 
terrible  voice.  "  Poor  moth,  I  see  how  it  is! 
They  have  been  taking  advantage  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience.  And  who  has  done  this  ? 
the  Marjorams?  Warbecks?  Calvins?  Hunt- 
ers? Speak  out;  don't  have  that  hang-dog 
look." 

I  was  tolerably  brazen  now,  as  lie  had  not 
hit  on  the  right  name.  M  Stuff!  "  I  said,  "  I 
know  nothing  of  such  people.  Old  Cranker 
keeps  us  too  close  to  think  of  such  things ; " 
and  I  puffed  vigorously  at  the  cigar  I  had 
selected  with  so  much  pains. 

But  Captain  Buswell  shook  his  head. 
u  Won't  do,  won't  do,  my  good  fellow." 

Here  entered  tumultuously  a  crowd  of  our 
fellows,  under  cover  of  Which  I  stole  awav  to 
my  room,  to  put  on  ray  cap  and  large  military 
cloak. 

"  Bo  come,"  they  had  said,  "just  any  even- 
ing you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  or  get 
tired  of  the  mess.  No  inducement  beyond 
our  own  family  circle."  This  had  been' said 
to  me  over  and  over  again  by  the  Daffodils. 
It  was  their  name  that  Buswell  had  not  men- 
tioned ;  and,  curious  enough,  it  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Daffodils  that  I  had  gone  to  put 
on  the  cap  and  military  cloak.  Some  way,  I 
always  felt  that  I  had  a'home  at  the  Daffodils', 
and  that  I  was  getting  away  from  the  din  of 
arms  to  a  sort  of  peaceful  bower  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  that  house  in  Eblana  Square. 
But  the  shell-jacket!  It  should  stay  on  me; 
it  would  have  more  the  look  of  being  roused 
from  the  camp  and  tented  field  ;  and  she — 
Louisa — had  often  said  it  looked  so  short  and 
picturesque.  As  I  journeyed  on  toward  Eb- 
lana Square,  it  occurred  to  me  how  much 
more  rational,  nay,  intellectual,  was  this  way 
of  spending  an  evening,  exchanging  the  coarse 
joys  of  the  mess-table  for  the  calm  quiet  of  sort  of  way !  Mrs.  Daffodil  again'  remarked ; 
woman's  society  and  unrestrained  converse-  [  leaving,  too,  such  inducements  behind  me. 
tion.    It  was  wuh  something  of  pride  too  that     "  Quite  the  contr^y,"  I  answered  with  ex- 
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At  this  juncture  the  vehicle  was  brought  up 
suddenly  by  the  pavement,  and  I  was  jolted 
painfully  out  of  my  reflections.  We  were  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  Eblana  Square. 

It  is  right  to  state,  that  I  was  kept  for  a 
considerable  period  at  the  door;  it  is  right 
also  to  state,  that  lights  might  have  been  ob- 
served flashing  to  and  fro  in  the  upper  win- 
dows of  the  premises,  and  that  something 
like  the  shadow  of  a  human  figure  might  have 
been  observed  upon  the  window-blind,  as  i 
though  the  human  figure  were  striving  to 
peep  furtively  round  the  edge  of  the  blind : 
but  when  I  was  admitted,  and  shown  upstairs 
into  the  drawing-room,  I  saw  at  once  that  I 
had  completely  taken  them  by  surprise,  and 
that  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard  the 
knock.  Mrs.  Daffodil  was  hard  at  work  at 
the  Berlin  wools;  Louisa — sweet  girl — was 
still  at  that  florid  petticoat-edge,  which,  by 
the  time  it  came  to  be  finished,  must  have 
honeycombed  her  dear  fingers  sadly;  the 
middle-aged  lady,  of  austere  presence, — rela- 
tion on  the  mother's  side,  and  having  money 
to  leave, — was  there  as  usual,  and  doing  noth- 
ing as  usual;  the  three  little  sisters,  with 
their  little  silk  bows,  were  drawn  up  on  the 
sofa  with  an  orderliness  surprising  in  children 
of  their  years ;  and  a  youth,  over  whose  head 
scarce  eighteen  summers  had  passed,  was 
reading  to  his  mother  and  sisters  in  low  and 
melodious  accents.  It  was  a  pretty  scene, 
and  breathed  home  m  every  lineament.  As 
I  entered  in  the  shell-jacket,  there  was  a  start 
of  surprise,  and  I  may  say,  of  pleasure.  I 
couhl  see  it  was  jubilee  for  them  all.  Mrs. 
Daffodil  came  to  meet  me  beaming.  It  was 
so  good  of  me  to  come  in  this  way ;  no  in- 
ducement—  their  dull  family  circle.  But 
Louisa,  I  saw  her  eyes  wandering  to  the  shell- 
jacket,  and  I  was  rewarded.  The  middle- 
aged  lady  handed  a  cold  claw,  which  I  shook 
in  respectful  silence,  and  then  subsided  gently 
into  a  chair,  placed  for  me  by  the  youth. 
How  "  koind  "  it  was  of  me  to  come  in  this 


I  thought  how  I,  a  simple  ensign,  had  made 
for  myself  a  species  of  home,  where  I  was 
valued*  for  myself  alone,  and  where  my  ob- 
servations on  men  and  things  in  general  were 
listened  to  with  respect  and  admiration.  I 


traordinary  earnestness.  "  I  assure  you  I 
esteem  it  a  very  high  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  join  a  family  circle  like  this;  I  do  in- 
deed ! "  and  I  looked  round  to  the  right  to 
Louisa.    Poor  child,  she  was    fastening  off" 


was  surprised  myself  at  times  by  the  force  j  at  the  moment,  and  I  could  see  her  fingers 
that  lay  in  some  of  my  remarks ;  a  sort  of*  trembling  among  the  threads.  She  was 
nervous  breadth,  as  Mr.  Daffodil  said  happily, '  thinking  of  the  shell-jacket.  "You  will  be 
which  the  swine  who  sat  alxnit  me  at  mess  j  glad  to  hear,"  I  said,  disposing  one  leg  over 
would  have  been  as  incapable  of  appreciating  i  the  other,  "  that  my  friend  Buswell  has  re- 
M — no  matter.  They  had  no  souls,  those  J  turned."  Why  on  earth  they  should  be  glad 
fellows.  "  I  have  it  in  me,"  I  cried  out  loud  !  occurs  to  me  just  now,  as  not  one  of  them 
in  the  cab,  thinking  of  the  words  of  the  late  ]  knew  the  man.    But  I  was  always  talking  of 

"ndeed. 


ad  i 


Mr.  Sheridan, — "  I  have  it  in  me,  and  by  Buswell ;  and  so  they  were  very 
(something  very  profane)  it  shall  come  out."  |  For  was  he  not  MY  friend  ?   "  He  has  bee- 
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in  Ireland,"  I  continued,  seeing  that  the  sub- 
ject interested,  "  on  a  visit  to  his  mother's 
relations." 

"To  his  mother's  relations,"  said  Mrs. 
Daffodil ;  "  how  curious  !  "  and  the  various 
members  of  the  family  looked  at  one  another. 

"Yes,"  I  went  on,  "  Buswell  goes  into  the 
gay  world,  loves  amusement  to  distraction, 
rages  after  balls  and  parties  ■  I  can't  under- 
stand it.  Give  me  a  quiet  fireside  and  the 
holy  influences  of  home,  and  my  cottage 
near  Rochelle,"  alluding  to  a  favorite  song 
of  Louisa's.  I  was  rewarded  with  a  glance  ; 
the  eyelids  were  lifted  gently  and  fell  again 
upon  the  petticoat-edge.  The  youth  of 
eighteen  looked  triumphantly  at  Mrs.  Daf- 
fodil, who  looked  again  at  the  austere  lady 
who  had  money  to  leave. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil,  "  it  is 
most  creditable  for  a  young  person  in  the 
army — who  might  go  any  where,  anv  where 
— to  have  such  nice  sensible  tastes.  1  assure 
you,  Major  Twentyman, — I  must  tell  you 
this  (poor  woman,  she  was  all  heart  and  for- 
got for  the  moment  that  I  was  Irat  a  simple 
ensign), — I  assure  you,  it  is  only  what  we  all 
think;  and  Aunt  Manx,  who  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  thinks  so  too. 
Don't  vou,  aunt?"  Here  she  smiled  with 
encouragement  on  that  relative. 

From  that  awful  lady,  thus  appealed  to, 
came  tones  of  the  reverberatory  character 
consequent  on  speaking  from  the  depths  of  a 
large  metal  boiler  or  capacious  vat. 

"  A  sensible  young  man,  my  dears,"  she 
said,  stiffening  herself ;  "  none  more  sensible. 
But  it  will  stand  to  him ;  just  like  poor  Willy 
Manx,  I  may  have  told  you  of,  my  dears. 
The  captain  will  understand,  ray  dears,  that 
he  was  none  of  my  rearing,  being  the  late 
Mr.  Manx's  own  son  by  his  first  wife ;  and 
so—" 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  looking  wearily 
at  this  commencement;  for  Mrs.  Daffodil 
was  bending  forward,  even  at  peril  of  that 
testamentary  disposition,  to  etay  the  impend- 
ing yarn  ;  when  suddenly  to  us  entered  Mr. 
Daffodil,  with  both  hands  out,  and  that  hearty 
paternal  manner  which  I  remarked  he  always 
had  for  me  and  people  of  my  age. 

44  Don't  stir,  don't  stir,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  keeping  me 
down.  "Go  on  with  what  you  were  talking 
of,  and  never  mind  me.  I  am  very  glad  to 
fee  you  in  this  way,  Twentyman, — ven 


■:;} 


rv  giai 

Some  way,  when  Mr.  Daffodil  addressed 
me,  I  never  could  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  breaking  to  me  the  news  of  a  near  rela- 
tive's demise.  So,  having  now,  as  it  were, 
done  his  sad  errand,  he  drew  his  chair  in 
softly,  and  looked  abstractedly  at  the  ceiling. 
"  Papa,"  feaid  Louisa  gentlv,  11  was  not  this 


the  night  that  Mr.  Twentyman  promised  to 
sing  ?  He  said  he  would  bring  his  music  the 
next  time  he  came,— indeed  he  did." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Daffodil, 
coming  down  from  the  ceiling ;  "  I  have  a 
distinct  perception  of  such  a  promise  being 
made, — quite  so.  We  all  know,"  he  added, 
looking  round  and  breaking  melancholy  tid- 
ings to  the  circle  in  general,  "  what  a  surpris- 
ing memorv  Louisa  has." 

"  I  heard"  the  young  man  say  it — with  my 
ears,"  came  from  the  metal  boiler,  as  though 
some  one  had  struck  its  sides  suddenly  with 
a  hammer. 

"  Ah,  Aunt  Manx  heard  you ! "  said  the 
whole  family  in  a  burst,  looking  on  that  lady 
with  great  'pride  and  affection.  The  good 
woman,  I  could  see,  was  pleased  with  herself 
as  having  put  in  her  stroke  with  effect. 

"You  see  my  aunt  recollect*  it  too,"  said 
Mr.  Daffodil,  rubbing  his  hands  softly;  "so 
where  is  the  song,  where  is  the  song  ?  " 

I  to  sing !  I  had  no  voice  ;  so  I  had  been 
told  over  and  over  again  by  my  family  at 
home,  by  our  fellows  at  the  barracks,  who 
had  once  forced  me  to  sing,  and  silenced  me 
with  execrations.  When  one  of  my  little 
brethren  was  on  its  road  into  this  weary 
world,  I  once  went  nigh  to  peril  two  dear 
lives  by  chanting  indiscreetly  on  the  stairs. 
Still,  such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Russell's  well-known  bal- 
lad about  the  gentleman  who  was  afloat  wa$ 
actually  then  lying  in  my  cloak-pocket  down 
stairs. 

"  I  assure  you,"  I  said  hesitatingly,  "  I 
don't  sing.  1  have  no  organ ;  I  —  never 
learned." 

"  The  more  reason  for  beginning  at  once. 
I  can  see  at  this  moment,  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  throat,— a  sort  of  wavy 
line,  as  it  were, — that  you — er — sing  well." 

"  Louisa,  dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil, 
"you  shall  teach  Mr.  Twentyman." 

The  dear  girl  hung  down  her  head  blush- 
ing; and  I  fear  that  night  must  have  done 
mischief  irretrievable  to  the  embroidered  edge. 

"  Let  him  sing  when  he's  bid,"  again  broke 
hoarsely  from  the  boiler,  making  me  start 
nervously,  just  as  I  was  bending  over  to  say 
to  Louisa  how  proud  indeed  I  should  be  were 
she  to  become  my  schoolmistress.  I  looked 
up  with  displeasure,  I  suspect ;  for  I  saw  a 
cloud  over  the  faces  of  the  family.  The 
good  lady  had  presumed  on  her  former  suc- 
cess, and  had  gone  too  far;  so  Mr.  Daffodil 

I nit  her  aside  mentally  with  a  wave  of  his 
land,  and  she  spoke  no"  more  that  night. 

But  the  observation  concerning  the  school- 
mistress was  not  to  be  lost  by  the  stupid  in- 
terruption of  Mrs.  Manx.  S"o  Mrs.  Daffodil 
spoke  to  her  husband  of  the  weather,  and  of 
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what  news  had  come  in  per  evening  tele- 

Sraph,  and  of  the  club,  and  of  the  Smiths, 
ms  good-naturedly  giving  me  an  opportu- 
nity for  my  remark, — to  say  nothing  of  other 
remarks  :  this  was  the  result : 

"  Mamma,"  says  Louisa,  in  that  low  soft 
voice  of  hers,  which  some  way  always  re- 
minded me  of  silver  bells, — "  mamma,  Mr. 
Twentyman  says  he  flunks  he  will  sing  just 
one  song." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Daffodil,  look- 
ing round  with  gratification,  "  I  suppose  I 
might  have  asked  from  this  until  next  week. 
But  no  matter — no  matter;  I  won't  be 
offended.    What  shall  it  In?  ?  " 

"  I  brought,"  I  said,  •«  a  new  song  called 
4  I'm  afloat,'  which  you  may  not  have  heard." 

"  O  dear,  yes,"  said  the  youth  of  eighteen, 
speaking  now  for  the  first  time ;  "  they  have 
it  upon  all  the  organs." 

I  took  no  notice  of  him  whatever;  but 
chancing  to  turn  my  head,  surprised  Mr. 
Daffodil's  naturally  serene  features  contorted 
into  a  horrible  expression  of  rage  and  menace. 
Mrs.  Daffodil's  face,  too,  had  relaxed  into  an 
unnatural  smile,  as  though  she  had  been 
looking  hostilely  at  the  youth.  No  wonder. 
I  pitied  parents  having  to  do  with  such  a  cub. 

" The  song,  the  song!  out,  out  before  the 
curtain!"  said  Mr.  Daffodil,  imitating  the 
theatrical  manner  when  impatient  for  a  fa- 
vorite. 

"  But  the  music  ?  "  I  said,  giving  way. 

"  O,  slyboots,  slyboots,  this  is  very  bad ! 
What  do  you  thinK,  Louisa  ?  When  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  parlor  I  saw  a  little  roll  of 
music  just  sticking  out  of  the  pocket  of  some- 
body's cloak,  and  being  an  inquisitive  med- 
dling sort  of  old  fellow,  I  took  it  out,  and 
brought  it  up.    O,  very  sly,  very  sly ! n 

Here  Mr.  Daffodil  poked  me  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  Louisa  smiled  at  me,  and  Mrs. 
Daffodil  shook  her  head  at  me  pleasantly, 
and  altogether  they  seemed  to  take  such 

Eleasure  in  the  joke,  that  I  burst  into  a  fit  of 
lughter  myself.  Then  they  fell  off  into  fits 
of  convulsive  laughter,  until  Mr.  Daffodil  got 
red  in  the  face,  and  bade  me  not  be  so  funny, 
or  I  should  be  the  death  of  him  some  day. 
Indeed,  he  had  often  said  there. was  a  vein  of 
quiet  humor  in  me  that  came  more  home  to 
him  than  the  jokes  of  those  professionally 
witty  men  you  meet  at  the  clubs.  Whether 
this  was  so,  or  only  his  friendly  way  of  put- 
ting it,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  certainly  did 
strike  me  that  among  the  Daffodils  I  was 
more  myself,  cduld  speak  with  greater  free- 
dom, and  said  more  things  that  visibly  told, 
than  anywhere  else.  As  foi;  the  rough 
coarse-minded  fellows  of  the  mess,  you  might 
as  well  think  of  writing  in  the  water  as  wast- 
ing any  thing  like  fine  wit  upon  them,— pearls 
to  swine  indeed. 


I  was  brought  to  the  piano  after  a  little 
resistance,  Mr.  Daffodil  propelling  me  gently 
by  the  two  arms.  To  say  the  truth,  I  was  a 
little  nervous,  having  never  attempted  draw- 
ing-room vocalisation  before ;  and  when 
Louisa  commenced  the  preiudio  of  the  inspir- 
ing strain,  it  was  with  very  feeble  and  crude 
tones  that  I  began  to  proclaim  that  I  was 
afloat,  I  was  afloat  !  So  far  from  that  being 
a  true  statement,  I  was  at  that  moment  alto- 

§ ether  aground  and  stranded,  having  broken 
own  at  about  the  fourth  bar. 
Never  shall  I  forget  their  good-nature  to 
me  under  this  trial.  I  was  doing  capitally, 
Mr.  Daffodil  said.  Why,  what  did  I  mean* ? 
Did  I  mean  to  tell  him  that  I  had  not  learned, 
and  had  sung  often  and  often  ?  It  was  un- 
handsome, Twentyman,  very  unhandsome  not 
to  have  told  them  this  before. 

"  O,  mamma,"  says  Louisa,  putting  her 
hands  despond  ingly  together,  "  if  we  had 
only  had  Mr.  Twentymen  at  that  little  musi- 
cal party  we  gave  last  year,  when  the  Parables 
came  to  us ! 

"  Parables  ! "  said  Mrs.  Daffodil  scornfully  ; 
"  he  has  a  voice  worth  six  of  Mr.  Parable's." 
"  He  shall  come  out  at  your  next  party,  my 

shall 


dear,"  said  Mr.  Daffodil.  "He  shall  go  into 
training  at  once, — that  is,  I  mean,"  added  he, 
correcting  himself,  "  I  do  not  see  that  any 
training  is  wanted.  He  might  at  this  instant 
go  upon  the  boards — upon  boards !  " 

"  Suppose  we  try  it  again,"  said  Louisa  in 
her  own  gentle  way ;  and  amid  a  tempest  of 
applause,  I  started  again.  This  time  1  broke 
out  with  wonderful  courage,  leading  it  off 
boisterously ;  but,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
broke  down  a  second  time  at  the  same  place. 

"  Louisa  does  not  do  it  right,"  saia  Mr. 
Daffodil  in  a  low  mournful  voice ;  "  she  has 
not  got  the  time." 

M I  thought  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  accompaniment,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil,  get- 
ting up  and  going  over  to  the  poor  girl. 
11  Do  pay  attention,  Louisa." 

"  Let  her  try  it  by  herself,"  said  Mr.  Daffo- 
dil, a  cloud  gathering  on  his  face. 

I  saw  the  sweet  girl's  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
but  she  said  not  a  word.  I  was  indignant, 
and  at  once  took  her  part.  She  was  right,  I 
said ;  I  was  wrong ;  though  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I  believe  she  was  a  little  bit  astray  as 
to  the  time.  Indeed  she  was  right,  I  said 
again  and  ngain  with  vehemence. 

Louisa  looked  up  at  me  with  such  a  look 
of  gratitude.  Mr.  Daffodil  saw  it,  and  his 
little  vexation  passed  away.  11  Come,"  he 
said,  "  you  must  take  the  blame  of  it  between 
you,  then.  Louisa  ought  to  be  glad  she  has 
such  a  warm  advocate.    Once  more,  then !  " 

This  time  it  was  a  great  success.  I  felt 
that  within  me  which  carried  me  over  all. 
difficulties.    I  was  on  «  the  fierce  roving  lid' 
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now,  and  with  a  purpose.  I  could  see  them 
all  with  difficulty  constraining  themselves 
from  bursting  into  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm. 
I  could  even  hear  from  afar  off  inarticulate 
sounds  coming  hollowly  from  the  metal 
boiler.  I  could  see, — in  short,  when  at  the 
close  of  all,  1  broke  out  into  a  wild  cry,  like 
the  war-shout  of  a  South-Sea  Islander,  pro- 
claiming hoarsely  that  I  was  afloat,  and  that 
I  was  free,  there  burst  from  the  assembled 
multitude  such  a  storm  of  applause,  that  I 
was  almost  overpowered.  Needless  to  say 
that  that  Lullaby  was  encored, — repeated 
with  even  greater  fire ;  re-demanded  with 
terrible  instance  and  furore.  It  was  a  night 
to  look  back  to  fondly,  to  think  over  at  dead 
waking  hours;  for  I  saw  kindliness,  hope, 
trust,  love,  beaming  in  every  face,  looking  out 
at  me  from  every  eye.  When  we  were  all 
silting  cosily  at  a  small  round  table  covered 
with  a  light  supper,  which  had  been  brought 
in  noiselessly  while  the  singing  was  going  on, 
it  was  agreed  that  an  extensive  musical  party 
should  be  given  with  all  convenient  speed,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  singer  and  a 
new  song.  Meanwhile  I  was  to  come  up,  at 
such  hours  of  the  day  or  night  as  seemed 
good  to  me — not  that  training  was  at  all 
necessary,  but  to  insure  that  steadiness  and 
absence  of  nervousness  which  the  presence  of 
a  crowd  is  likely  to  entail.  Cards  to  go  out 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  the  word  to 
be  passed  privily  and  mysteriously  of  some 
new  and  startling  feature  in  the  evening's 
programme.  Men's  minds  being  filled  with 
anxious  expectation,  as  under  influence  of  the 
shadow  of  coming  events,  people  would  stop 
each  other  in  the  public  highways,  and  ask, 
what  was  this  that  was  waited  for,  for  that 
their  souls  were  unquiet. 

All  which  matters  were  agreed  on  over  that 
cold  roast  fowl,  beautifully  browned ;  over 
that  golden-tinted  jelly,  over  the  fine  old  wines 
from  Mr.  Daffodil's  cellar. 

"  Twentj  man,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  as  he 
wrung  my  hand  at  the  hall-door,  "  remember 
that  you  have  a  home  here,  come  weal  or  come 
woe.    Good-by,  good-by,  good-by ! " 

As  I  laid  me  down  to  rest  that  night,  the 
well-known  burden  floated  through  ray  brain, 
"  I'm  afloat,  I'm  afloat,  and  the  rover  is  free !  " 
Was  I  free ?   Alack,  no,  no! 

II. 

On  waking  next  morning,  when  the  bugles 
sounded  reveille",  as  some  one  says  so  prettily, 
the  very  first  thoughts  that  crowded  on  my 
aching  brain  (troubled  then  with  memorials  of 
things  lying  heavy  on  my  soul),  were  concern- 
ing the  delicious  scenes  of  the  past  evening ; 
a  soft  cloud,  as  it  were,  opening  slowly  and 
disclosing  in  the  centre  a  bright  figure  of  an 


angel — the  angel  was  Louisa, — with  half- 
lengths  of  other  angels  hovering  behind, — a 
paternal  half-length  especially,  with  wings 
and  arms  extended,  as  in  the  aet  of  benedic- 
tion. Why  did  I  find  myself  dwelling  so  con- 
stantly on  this  enchanting  visiou  ?  Simply 
because  in  that  fairy  circle  I  became  as  an- 
other man ;  I  was  clarified  and  refined,  and 
filled  with  higher  thoughts  and  brighter  im- 
ages ;  because  there  I  was  loved  and  valued 
for  myself,  and  for  myself  alone ;  and  that 
while  reclining  (figuratively  that  is)  all  day 
long  at  the  feet  of  Louisa,  I  was  insensibly 

{furifying  and  exalting  all  within  my  sphere, 
t  was  a  holy  thought  that,  and  one  from 
which  I  drew  inexpressible  comfort.  Perhaps 
I  it  might  be  my  destiny,  after  all,  to  go  about 
|  in  this  fashion,  working  a  silent  and  not  un- 
i  profitable  mission  j  domg  thus  a  little  good  at 
i  a  very  small  expense.    With  every  change  of 
quarters  might  come  other  Daffodils,  in  whose 
I  bosoms  I  might  successively  find  a  home. 
Loved  for  myself,  and  loving  others  in  thia 
pure  spiritual  way,  I  might  thus  journey  on 
through  the  world,  and  say  at  the  end,  after 
all,  I  have  lived  and  wrought  some  Utile  good. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  of  that  same  day, 
when,  filled  with  these  pleasing  images,  I 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  in  Eblana 
Square.  u  At  home,  Abrahams  ?  "  I  say  with 
the  easy  familiarity  of  one  who  knew  his 
ground. 

"  Miss  Loo  is  at  home,"  says  the  man,  with 
a  strange  gesture, — something  I  believe  like 
the  spectrum  of  a  wink.  What  could  the  fel- 
low meanP  But  he  knew  me,  and  I  knew 
him.  He  too  had  come  within  the  circle  of 
my  missionary  work.  There  was  the  whole. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  drawing-room  but 
Mrs.  Manx. 

I  was  embarrassed  at  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
terview with  that  excellent  woman,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  discovered  extraordinary  trouble  in 
her  features.  It  required  support,  did  the 
metal  boiler,  and  could  not  stand  of  itself.  It 
usually  leant  on  one  or  more  members  of  the 
family,  and  then  did  tolerably.  She  knew  not 
what  to  say. 

At  length  came  a  hollow  reverberation ; 
"  You  come  -often,  very  often,  very  often, 
often." 

I  started.  "  Mr.  Daffodil  is  kind  euough  to 
ask  me  to  come  up  whenever  it  suits  me." 

Hollow  laughter  here  in  the  boiler.  "  0 
very  good,  very  good.  1  know  what  you 
have  come  for "  (this  poiutcd  most  signifi- 
cantly). * 

I  did  not  like  this  strange  woman,  and 
moved  uneasily  in  my  chair.  "  Wrhat  do  you 
mean,  ma'am  t  "  I  said. 

"  O,  I  know  nothing  —  see  nothing  —  of 
course,  of  course ;  I  understand  though.  Not 
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come  to  see  your  sweetheart ;  O  no,  no,  no — 
o — o — o— ;"  rest  lost  in  hollow  reverbera- 


I  was  aghast,  and  turned  very  red,  I  sus- 
pect. This  horrible  woman's  coarse  way  of 
putting  things !  I  was  looking  round  for  my 
hat,  meditating  instant  departure,  utterly  dis- 
gusted, when  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a 
snowy  angel  entered.  In  an  instant  my 
angry  emotions  were  stilled,  and  the  troubled 
waters  at  rest.   The  angel  was  Louisa. 

Papa  and  mamma,  she  said,  in  those  ac- 
cents I  loved  so  dearly,  were  gone  out  a-shop- 
ping.  They  did  not  think — that  is,  if  they 
had  known  I  would  come — 

"  Go  on ;  don't  mind  me,  my  dears,"  came 
hollowly  from  the  boiler.  The  horrid  woman 
here  twisted  her  eyes  in  a  strange  way.  "  Just 
go  on  as  if  I  was  out  of  the  room.  I  am  an 
old  woman,  my  dears." 

The  blood  flowed  into  the  cheeks  of  Louisa 
at  thin  indelicate  speech.  I  was  indignant  my- 
self, and  darted  a  look — such  a  look ! — of  in- 
dignation at  the  wretched  woman.  "  Don't 
mind  her,"  whispered  the  dear  child,  "  she  is 
one  of  our  little  trials."  That  was  it ;  she 
had  turned  it  prettily,  as  she  always  did. 
One  of  our  little  trials, — mine  and  hers.  And 
so  I  let  the  cloud  pass  away. 

"Dearest  Miss  DaffodiL"  I  said,  suppose 
we  try  through  that  song  once  more." 

And  we  both  passed  into  the  next  room, 
and  whiled  awny  an  hour  or  more  in  setting 
the  rover  free  and  afloat.  Many  hints  did  the 
dear  girl  suggest  in  her  own  gentle  way ;  how 
I  was  to  be  tender  here  and  ferocious  there, 
and  wind  up  all  with  that  savage  burst  of  tri- 
umph, which  may  be  taken  to  pre-figure  the 
rover  waving  his  flag  frantically  on  his  quar- 
ter-deck. It  was  a  beautiful  reading  that, 
Louisa  said — "  reading  "  was  her  word. 

Enter  hurriedly  Mr.  Daffodil.  "  Mr.  Twen- 
t  \  cian  here  all  this  time !  What  a  providence ! 
Just  going  on  to  the  club,  when  suddenly 
something  whispered  me  to  go  home ;  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  led  me  here.  Take  a  chop 
with  us  to-day.  Mrs.  Daffodil  has  asked 
somebody.    Who  is  it,  Loo  dearest  ?  " 

"  Mamma  said  she  would  ask  Mr.  Parable 
and  his  hister,"  said  Louisa,  hanging  down  her 
head. 

Mr.  Daffodil's  brows  contracted  :  my  own 
lip  curled.  Was  this  the  Mr.  Parable  spoken 
of  last  night  ?   The  man  who  sang  ?   Ha ! 

"  Mamma  would  do  it,  pa  dearest,"  Louisa 
said. 

M  A  most  indiscreet  act,"  said  her  father, 
shaking  his  head.  "  Can't  be  helped  now 
though.  You'll  come  and  eat  our  chop— 
chops  and  tomata  sauce,  like  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Ha,  ha!" 

I  was  about  turning  away  and  refusing,  but 
a  look  at  Louisa's  wistful  face  made  me  relent. 


I  should  not  be  deterred  from  my  noble  mis- 
sionary work  by  trifles ;  therefore  I  signified 
I  would  partake  of  the  chops  and  tomata 
sauce. 

Punctually  at  seven  that  evening  I  was 
again  in  Mr.  Daffodil's  drawing-room.  There 
was  a  young  man  there  before  me,  whom  I 
knew  by  a  sort  of  terrible  instinct  to  be  Par- 
able, and  from  that  moment  I  accepted  him 
for  my  enemy.  It  was  with  a  sort  of  savage 
oy  that  I  suffered  Mr.  Daffodil  to  introduce 
im  to  me,  bowing  to  him  with  hate  and  defi- 
ance. He  must  have  read  as  much  in  my 
eyes ;  and  I  fancy  we  understood  one  another. 
He  might  have  been  taken  for  a  young  man 
of  modest  demeanor.    Very  likely  he  was; 
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but  for  me  he  was  a  rival,  a  hindrance  to  my 
mission,  and  I  resolved  he  should  suffer. 

Mr.  Daffodil's  words, — "Twentyman,  my 
dear  fellow,  will  you  take  down  Mrs.  Daffo- 
dil,"— were  only  what  I  expected,  that  order 
of  outgoing  being  clearly  what  my  rank  and 
position  entitled  me  to.  Parable  took  Lou- 
isa ;  but  a  look  told  me  how  she  loathed  the 
being  to  whom  fate  had  linked  her.  The 
youth  of  modest  demeanor  should  pay  for  all 
presently.  By  a  graceful,  and  I  must  say 
thoughtful  device,  a  playful  allusion  of  the 
morning's  had  been  embodied  in  the  bill  of 
fare  of  the  entertainment.  When  the  covers 
had  been  taken  off,  there  lay  revealed  fiction 
turned  into  fact ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  chops 
and  tomato  sauce  were  to  be  seen  in  the  con- 
crete in  a  side-dish. 

"  What  is  that  before  you,  Louisa  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Daffodil,  scanning  the  dish  with  consider- 
able astonishment 

She  laughed,  and  looked  at  me.  I  laughed 
too,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Daffodil ;  who  laughed 
and  looked  at  the  man  Parable ;  who  did  not 
laugh,  but  kept  staring  like  a  stupid  kill-joy  as 
he  was. 

**  Some  little  mystery,"  said  Mr.  Daffodil. 
"  O,  wicked,  wicked  pair  !  " 

"  Chops  and  tomata  sauce,"  I  said,  suffo- 
cating with  laughter.  The  dear  girl  laughed 
too ;  we  all  laughed  except  the  man  Parable. 

"  0, 1  recollect,"  Mr.  Daffodil  said,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork  the  better  to  give  way 
to  his  feelings.  "  Excellent,  excellent !  very 
good  indeed!  But,"  added  he,  composing 
his  features  suddenly,  "  how  thoughtful,  how 
very  thoughtful !   En,  Parable  ?  " 

The  person  so  appealed  to  answered  with 
an  air  of  ill-concealed  indifference.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  been  let  into  the  secret.  I 
am  outside  the  tomata  mystery." 

Tomata  mystery !  Like  his  impertinence  ! 
But  before  the  end  I  should  take  down  his 
his  high  mightiness — that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to,  "There  are  more  things,  sir,"  I 
said,  quoting  the  well-known  adage, 
heaven  and  on  earth  than  are  dreamt 
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your  philosophy.  Can  it  be  that  you  have 
not  read  the  life  of  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

"  O  yes,"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  foolish 
laughs ;  44 1  rather  think  so :  but  I  fancied 
that  dish  was  peculiarly  associated  with  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage." 

One  of  those  terrible  engines  used  in  a  late 
nefarious  attempt  might  as  well  have  ex- 
ploded in  the  centre  of  the  table ;  consterna- 
tion was  on  the  countenances  of  all.  Louisa, 
poor  child,  was  crimson.  Mr.  Daffodil,  being 
in  the  act  of  swallowing,  went  nigh  to  expir- 
ing of  strangulution.  Indignant  at  the  author 
of  this  wretched  speech,  I  could  no  longer 
contain  myself.  "  STo  one  here,  sir,"  I  said, 
trembling  "with  excitement,  "  is  thinking  of 
such  matters.  It  must  be  a  diseased  mind 
indeed  that  can  nourish  such  thoughts."  I 
flatter  myself  this  was,  as  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Ring  say, "  one,  two  for  his  nob."  But  I 
went  further :  "  Abrahams,"  I  called  to  the 
servant,  "  get  me'  some  of  the  dish  before 
Miss  Daffodil."  It  was  finished  ;  I  had  driven 
my  instrument  home,  and  the  enemy  lay 
gasping  at  my  feet. 

Once  more  in  the  course  of  that  night  it 
was  my  destiny  to  encounter  him,  and  lay 
him  low.  It  came  about  in  this  way :  the 
proposed  musical  entertainment  was  under 
discussion.  Said  the  person  they  called  Para- 
ble, "  I  may  reckon  on  Miss  Daffodil's  help 
as  usual  to  accompany  me?" 

Mrs  Daffodil  said,  "  Certainly ;  of  course ; " 
but  Mr.  Daffodil,  on  whom  I  had  my  eyes 
fixed,  kept  shaking  his  head  in  a  very  strange 
and  uncertain  manner. 

Parable  here  interposed,  with  a  tone  of 

{rique, "  Surely  as  Miss  Daffodil  has  always 
n'therlo  been  so  kind  as  to  help  me,  I 
thought—" 

Still  Mr.  Daffodil's  head  moved  mysteri- 
ously up  and  down,  rather  than  to  the  meas- 
ure of  a  pure  shake.  "  You  see,  my  dear 
friend,  Loo  is  not  strong — not  strong.  To 
you,  my  dear  Twcntyman,  she  is  pledged  for 
one  song,  and  must  not  go  back  from  her 
word  :  but  more  than  that— I  really  fear 
that — "  A  prolonged  movement  of  the  head 
supplied  what  he  meant  to  say,  namely, 
that  Louisa's  physical  temperament  had  lat- 
terly become  much  enfeebled. 

Then  I  burst  in.  "Let  her,"  I  said  with 
terrible  irony ;  "  Let  her  play,  play  all  the 
night  long;  play  till  she  drops  with  weariness. 
Let  her  accompany  me  and  this  gentleman, 
and   every  bodv  and  any  body,— choruses, 

W  W  w  w  '  9 

quartets,  quintets,  octets,  tentets  !  The  more 
the  merrier.    I  la,  ha  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  the 
person  named  Parable,  trving  to  be  dignified. 
"  I  have  no  intention  of  being  so  unreason- 
able.   Rut  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  going  "  (I 


ily  concurred  with  him), 
vou  good  night." 


so  let  me 


As  I  turned  away  suddenly  I  surprised  on 
Louisa's  face  an  imploring  look  directed  to- 
wards the  person  who  was  now  going  away. 
What  waR  its  signification  ?  To  deprecate 
hostility.  Hostility  to  me,  the  missionary. 
There  it  was  ;  and  my  heart  was  at  rest  again. 
But  Mr.  Daffodil's  brow  was  troubled,  and  he 
was  playing  tattoo  upon  his  front  teeth. 
" Good  night,  Parable*  he  said  ;  "  let  me  see 
you  down-stairs,"  and  they  both  passed  out 
of  the  room  together. 

"Hush!"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil  hurriedly: 
"  if  you  were  only  to  know,  Mr.  Daffodil  "is 
under  an  obligation  to  that  young  man's 
father.  So  you  see — deathbed  conjured  him 
to  watch  over— Hush!  here  he  is.  Not  a 
word,  if  you  please." 

I  understood  it  all  now.  Mr.  Daffodil  re- 
entered. u  Strange  young  man,  very  strange ! 
Perhaps  a  little  forward ;  but  we  must  have 
endurance.  I  suppose  you  must  try  and  ac- 
company him,  my  dear  Loo.  A  little  trial. 
Life  is  but  a  sacrifice,  after  all." 

It  was  so  settled  at  the  end;  settled  too 
was  it  that  the  entertainment  should  be  on 
the  Monday  of  the  following  week.  Then 
followed  rehearsal  of  my  melody  to  abundant 
applause ;  and  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  the 
little  tray  came  in  noiselessly,  and  so  ended 
another  "happy  evening.  The  mission  was 
working  well. 

Between  that  night  and  the  great  Monday 
I  may  be  said  to  nave  been  on  a  beat,  as  it 
were,  between  the  barracks  and  Eblana 
Square.  I  was  in  and  out  full  twenty  times 
in  the  day ;  I  used  to  arrive  post  at  unex- 
pected hours  of  the  night,  being  anxious  to 
discharge  myself  of  a  sudden  thought  that  had 
just  struck  me.  I  brought  things,  I  bought 
things  ;  I  gave  directions  as  to  the  disposition 
of  lights ;  I  stood  on  chairs,  and  hung  up  a 
mirror  with  my  own  hand  to  try  the  effect :  I 
overlooked  the  supper-table,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  Abrahams  and  confectioners'  jyeople : 
altogether  it  was  a  pleasant  time,  and  I  fancy 
I  was  of  very  considerable  use.  Nav,  when 
two  choice  evening  dresses,  for  Miss  Louisa's 
wear,  were  submitted  to  me— one,  I  fancy, 
plain,  the  other  of  the  sprigged  order — I  gave 
my  voice  with  marked  enthusiasm  for  the 
sprigs.  (),  'twas  a  happy,  happy  time ;  for  I 
was  young  and  free !  says  the  song. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the"  night  of  the  event,  I 
was  in  the  drawing-room  at  Eblana  Square, 
the  first  arrival.  That  apartment  was  a  blaze 
of  light,  disposed,  it  must  be  said,  with  consid- 
erable taste.  I  wandered  up  and  down  ab- 
stractedly for  some  moments,  with  a  dim  feel- 
ing that  here  was,  in  a  measure,  my  own 
proper  home  —  my  house,  my  rooms,  my 
lights,  my  party.  Soft  and  pleasing  reverie, 
to  be  rudely  disturbed  by  entrance  of  Mr. 
Daffodil,  choking  in  a  buckram  white  tie. 
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Presently  floated  in  a  white  angel,  borne  on 
snowy  clouds,  all  besprigged,  at  whose  feet  I 
could  have  sunk  down  on  one  knee  and  wor- 
shiped. It  was  enthralling,  overpowering, 
entrancing  :  overpowering  the  effect  too  when 
Mrs.  DutFodil  mode  entrance,  resplendent  in 
shining  crimson  satin,  magnificent  sultana  wo- 
man that  she  was.  I  felt  that  I  was  of  them, 
they  of  me :  bright  kindly  faces ;  father, 
mother,  sister,  all  here  ready  to  my  hand.  A 
sweet  ring  in  that  term  of  M  sister ! " 

A  desperate  knocking  at  the  hall-door,  sig- 
nal-gun as  it  were. for  the  attack,  and  we  stood 
to  our  arms  hurriedly,  in  this  order ;  that  is, 
Mrs.  Daffodil  well  forward,  with  arms  ordered, 
supported  by  sweet  Louisa ;  Mr.  Daffodil  was 
altogether  in  the  rear,  covering  the  fire.  Al- 
ready could  we  hear  afar  off  the  hoarse  cries, 
as  the  menials  on  the  stairs  passed  the  word 
one  to  the  other,  and  our  hearts  beat  high. 

Without  going  into  much  detail,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  the  first  arrivals  were 
the  Allibones, — father,  mother,  and  daughters 
twain ;  to  whom  I  had  barely  time  to  be  pre- 
sented, when  there  came  a  second  irruption  of 
the  Merrimans,  Coxes,  Belpers,  Brentfords, 
Appleterrys,  pouring  in  all  in  a  flood.  By 
this  time  the  crimson  satin  was  permanently 
established  in  the  doorway,  and  I  could  see  it 
rising  and  falling  eternally,  welcoming  every 
new-comer.  The  cries  on  the  stairs  were 
growing  horribly  discordant,  as  the  men 
warmed  to  their  work.  There  was  one  gen- 
tleman, whose  post  was  at  the  drawing-room 
door,  that  went  to  the  business  with  a  terrible 
earnestness  and  stern  intensity  of  purpose. 
More  than  once  that  hoarse  herald  did  griev- 
ous damage  to  my  nerves,  coming  close  to  me 
as  I  loitered  unguardedly  at  the  door,  and  fir- 
ing off  into  my  ear  "  Mrs.  Cox ! "  or  some  such 
syllable,  like  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle.  He 
was  an  awful  being. 

They  still  poured  in  ;  obese  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, mothers  of  families  to  match,  and  bounc- 
ing daughters  trooping  in  behind;  long  solitary 
men,  seemingly  without  kith  or  kin,  showed 
themselves  at  the  door  with  a  dubious  uncer- 
tain manner,  as  if  not  quite  clear  whether  they 
had  anv  business  there.  And  so  it  went  on 
until  all  approaches  were  utterly  choked  ;  and 
finally  an  announcement  that  seemed  like 
"  Mr.  RaB  "  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  the  person 
whom  they  called  Parable  made  his  way  in. 

Now  began  the  music :  pianoforte  duet,— 
"  Duet  a  quatre  mains said  the  programme, 
"  by  the  Misses  Boucher. "  A  terr'ble  per- 
formance, a  battery  upon  the  instrument,  sus- 
tained and  deafening,  to  which,  in  justice  it 
must  be  said,  the  audience  made  not  a  pre- 
tence of  hearkening ;  nay,  it  was  accepted 
gladly  as  a  cover  for  noiRy  discourse  and 
laughter  irreverent ;  and  when  the  executants  j 
came  to  a  sudden  stop,  by  way  of  surprise,  | 


there  was  a  din  and  roar  of  voices  perfectly 
astonishing,  and  of  which  we  were  ourselves  a 
little  ashamed.  Mr.  Ponder  and  his  sister 
would  next  favor  the  company. 

At  about  twelve  p.m.  there  were  sounds  of 
heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  loud  voices ; 
and  there  made  irruption  into  the  room,  in 
Indian  file,  my  friend  Buswell,  Tonlady,  Spav- 
inge,  Mangles,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies 
whom  I  had  invited  en  masse.  I  don't  know 
if  this  was  not  the  most  pleasing  feature  of 
that  great  evening :  I  marked  Mrs.  Daffodil's 
look  of  pride  as  the  noble  company  entered, 
and  the  color  went  and  came,  chameleon-wise, 
upon  Louisa's  cheeks.  It  was  a  great  stroke 
that,  and  judiciously  timed  ;  there  was  sensa- 
tion in  the  room,  and  a  hush  of  expectancy. 
Meanwhile,  as  I  roved  about  through  the  room, 
now  with  Mrs.  Daffodil,  now  with  Louisa,  I 
could  not  shut  my  ears  or  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  the  object  of  sundrv  whisperings  and  sig- 
nificant gestures.  I  could  catch  at  times  the 
words  M  new  tenor,  new  tenor,"  floating  from 
corners  and  dowager  districts.  I  surprised, 
at  odd  moments,  the  eyes  of  those  ladies  fixed 
on  me  with  a  tender  and  encouraging  expres- 
sion. 

At  length  my  turn  arrived,  and  Louisa  came 
to  tell  me  all  things  were  now  ready.  How  I 
bore  myself  through  that  trial  it  would  scarce 
befitting  to  state  here.  It  is  due  to  myself  to 
say  this  much,  that  an  impartial  observer 
might  declare  that  I  did  no  discredit  to  her 
who  had  instructed  me.  There  was  a  breath- 
less stillness  in  the  room,  so  that  not  a  note 
was  lost ;  and  I  felt  within  me  a  fire,  an  en- 
ergy, a  sense  of  being  carried  away  out  of  and 
in  spite  of  myself,  that  I  now  look  back  to 
with  wonder.  I  sang  to  them  how  I  was 
afloat,  I  was  afloat  on  the  fierce  roving  tide ; 
how  I  heeded  not  the  tempest ;  how  my  ship 
was  my  bride ;  how,  at  the  end  of  all,  I  was 
afloat,  I  was  afloat,  and  the  rover  was  free. 
Horrible  was  the  power  with  which  I  delivered 
that  last  cry,  waving  as  I  did  so  an  imaginary 
flag  over  my  head,  forgetting  in  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment  where  I  was.  I  was 
the  corsair  Conrad,  with  the  white  linen  tunic 
and  velvet  cap  and  tassel,  peculiar  to  the  cos- 
tume ;  and  there  beside  me,  with  eyes  brim- 
ming over,  and  sharing  in  my  triumph,  was 
Medora,  the  Corsair's  bride. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  the  frantic 
applause  had  subsided,  that  I  caught  sight  of 
Buswell,  Spavinge,  and  another  of  my  breth- 
ren standing  at  the  folding-door,  looking 
towards  me  with  a  very  strange  expression. 
But  I  took  small  heed  of  them ;  for  I  knew 
the  unworthy  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  their  souls.  As  I  came  by  them 
with  Louisa  on  my  arm  they  were  still  ex- 
changing their  odious  glances.  So  we  went 
forward,  threading  our  way  through,/ 
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crowd,  to  Mr.  Daffodil,  who  stretched  oat 
both  arms  as  though  he  would  bless  us,  and 
said: 

"  Nobly  done,  nobly  done,  both  of  you  !  I 
nm  glad  I  have  lived  to  see  this  night.  Take 
down  this  poor  child,  Twentyman,  take  her 
down ;  for  she  must  want  rest  and  refresh- 
ment sadly.? 

As  he  spoke  I  felt  a  film  before  my  eyes, 
and  passed  down  silently  to  the  supper-room. 
Both  our  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak  ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  at  that  moment  I  was  sadly 
athirst ; — rather,  I  had  been  athirst  the  whole 
night,  and  had  had  recourse  to  artificial  stim- 
ulants to  keep  up  my  failing  heart.  And 
there,  in  the  solitude  of  that  supper-room 
(for  it  had  not  been  opened  to  tne  general 

fniblic  as  yet)  we  sat,  and  sat,  being,  as  the 
ate  Byron  observes  in  one  of  his  tenderest 
poems,  "  all  in  all  to  one  another." 

But  as  I  look  back  upon  the  events  of  that 
evening,  it  some  way  appears  to  me  that  from 
the  date  of  that  going  down  to  sunper  I  seem 
to  sec  all  things  through  a  soft  veil  or  cloud. 
Through  that  silver  veil  I  behold  myself 
dimly  outlined,  sitting  on  until  the  crowd 
came  down  tumultuously, — sitting  on  as  faces 
flitted  by  that  seemed  to  look  at  me  pryingly 
and  with*  curious  eyes, — sitting  on  until  Bus- 
well  and  his  unfeeling  brethren  came  in  riot- 
ously, with  the  same  queer  smile  on  their 
lips.  Through  which  silver  cloud  I  can  see 
myself  again,  removed  to  higher  latitudes, — 
to  a  return  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  pre- 
ferring a  request  with  strange  ardor  and 
passion.  I  can  hear  a  soft  voice  faltering 
out  a  half  assent,  and  filling  me  with  unac- 
countable transport  and  rapture. 

Later  on  I  can  see  myself,  through  the 
cloud,  standing  at  the  foot"  of  the  stairs  with 
Buswell  having  fast  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
saying,  "What  are  you  doing?  The  whole 
room  is  talking  of  you.  Come  away."  To 
whom  I  say,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  eho  hap- 
py ! — in  an  ecstashy — quite  in  an  ecstashy  ! " 
To  whom  Buswell, "  Do  come  away,  that's  a 
good  fellow  ;  you  are  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self." "  Sir  ! "  I  hear  myself  saying,  as  I  lean 
against  the  bauisters, — "  sir,  Captain  Bus- 
well,  this  is  un — unshentl'man— ly  on  your 

Krt.    Has  she  not  promish'd— promUhrd  to 
mine  ?  " 

I  can  see  through  the  cloud  Mr.  Daffodil 
looking  at  me  with  glistening  eyes,  who 
shakes  my  hand  fervently,  calling  me  his 
"  dear  boy."  "  I  am  s-sho,  sho  happy  !  "  I 
tell  him  again  and  again. 

Finally,  Buswell  has  me  by  the  arm  once 
more,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  he,  with 
somebody  else,  is  persuading  me  that  it  is  all 
hours,  and  that  I  can  come  again  in  the 
morning.  44  Sh-o  I  can,  sh-o  I  can,"  I  tell 
them;  and  thereupon  the  cloud  grows  dark, 


and  closes  in  fast;— and  of  all  the  rest  I  have 
no  distinct  perception. 

III. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  on  first 
'  waking  to  consciousness,  and  to  a  racking 
headache,  I  became  aware  that  there  was 
j  some  one  in  the  room,  looking  out  of  the 
'  window. 

44  Who  is  there?"  I  ask  in  a  faint  weak 
I  voice. 

J  "It  is  I,  the  Avenger,"  Buswell  said,  stalk- 
ing over  solemnly.  M  What,  have  you  to  say, 
wretched  man,  for  vour  doings  of  last  night?" 

"  Pleasant  party,  wasn't  it?"  I  said,  vainly 
striving  to  grasp  the  events  of  the  preceding 
I  night.    "  Did  1  do  it  well  ?  " 

44  Let  me  offer  my  humble  congratulations," 
said  Buswell  with  intense  irony, 44  on  the  aus- 
picious event" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Buswell?"  I  said 
imploringly,  and  with  a  dim  comprehension 
<  looming  on  me  of  what  he  was  alluding  to. 
u  Simply  that  you  have  been  nicely  fooled, 

0  greenest  of  hands  !    You  are  to  be  united 
|  speedily  to  that  sweet  girl  Miss  Daffodil. 
Ihe  whole  town  has  it  by  this  time." 

I  gave  a  deep  heart-rending  groan,  and 
sank  back  on  the  pillow.  At  that  moment  it 
all  came  back  on  me ;  the  song^ — the  supper 
— the  sitting.    O,  pretty  missionary  work ! 

1  gasped  out  feebly  something  about  loving 
only  as  a  brother — as  a  brother. 

Buswell  laughed.  "  Come,  cheer  up,  poor 
boy,"  he  said ;  44 1  have  been  thinking  it  all 
over  already.  You  must  be  sent  away  at 
once." 

."  I  must  be  sent  away  at  once  ?  "  I  mur- 
mured from  the  pillow. 

"  You  must  be  brought  to  the  colonel,  and 
thrown  upon  his  mercy." 

44 1  must  be  thrown  upon  his  mercy  ?  "  I 
j  repeated. 

44  He  will  be  savage,  furious  ;  but  will  give 
you  leave.  You  shall  be  transported  to  Ire- 
land— to  my  father's  house;  and  lie  there 
until  all  has* blown  over." 

"But,"  said  I,  with  the  missionary  work 
still  in  my  mind,  "  perhaps  you  mistake,  after 
all.   The  love  of  a  brother—" 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  note 
was  handed  in  to  me.  Too  well  I  knew  that 
bold  business  hand.  It  called  me  "  My  dear 
boy,"  and  said  that  the  writer  had  already 
called  twice,  but  had  failed  of  seeing  me. 
He  was  anxious,  disturbed  in  mind,  on  my 
behalf.  We  had  much  to  talk  over  together, 
for  that  sweet  child  Louisa  had  told  him  all 
—every  thing.  I  should  find  a  knife  and 
fork  in  the  old  place— that  day,  at  seven 
precisely.  Some  way  he  had  always  felt 
fatherly  towards  me,  but  couldn't  make  it 

out.   At  the  end  he  was  mine  affectionately, 
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St.  John  Daffodil.  It  -was  over.  It  wan  no 
dream,  but  hideous  reality;  so  I  covered  up  my 
head  in  my  dressing-gown,  like  the  Roman  of 
old,  and  sank  down  at  the  foot  of  the — bed. 

We  were  before  the  colonel  in  half  an  hour 
from  that  time.  Buswell  had  kindly  broken 
the  matter  gently  to  him  first,  so  that  I  was 
spared  that  portion  of  my  trial.  But  O,  the 
most  cruel  part  of  all  was,  when  I  was  alone 
with  my  own  bitter  thoughts  in  the  solitude 
of  my  chamber,  to  find  I  had  been  so  de-jj 
ceived  in  those  in  whom  I  had  fondly  placed 
trust;  and  that  all  this  while  they  should 
have  been  harboring  such  base  and  merce- 
nary thoughts. 

Being  brought  before  the  colonel,  whose 

}>erson  had  b^en  framed  on  the  lines  of  the 
Marshal  Pelissier,  and  whose  voice  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  depths  of  a  puncheon, — 
being  brought,  I  say,  before  that  rude  soldier, 
he  told  mo  without  circumlocution,  that  I 
had  behaved  like  a  something  fool:  that  I 
was  a  disgrace  to  him  and  his  corps ;  and 
that,  only  for  my  youth  and  inexperience,  he 
had  a  deuced  good  mind  to  let  me  get  out  of 
the  scrape  as  I  could.  However,  I  might 
go  ;  and  had  best  be  quick  about  it. 

Buswell  led  me  away  across  the  square, 
with  my  head  hanging  down  ignominiously, 
a  sad  and  pitiable  spectacle.  My  heart  was 
broken;  and  I  heard,  but  heeded  not,  the 
scoffs  and  unfeeling  jokes  of  gentlemen  from 
windows,  who  were  by  this  time  in  full  pqs- 
session  of  my  sad  history.  Coarse  allusions 
to  white  ribbon,  four  grays,  blest  men,  which 
fell  as  though  upon  the  ear  of  one  in  a  dream. 
All  would  seem  to  have  deserted  me  save  Bus- 
well.  He  stood  to  me  true  as  steel.  , 
In  my  rooms  once  more,  we  laid  a  safe  and 
secure  plan.  Some  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
town  of  Allchester  was  a  watering-place,  from 
which  there  was  daily  communication  with 
Ireland.  Most  of  the  Allchestrians  had 
pleasant  villas  and  houses  there ;  and  it  was 
altogether  an  agreeable  place  of  resort  in  the 
summer-time.  Many  and  many  a  pleasant 
jaunt  I  had  taken  down  there  when  my  heart 
was  light,  and  ray  eye  was  bright,  in  company 
with  her  who  had — no  matter.  It  was  set- 
tled that  about  three  o'clock  p.m.  a  covered 
vehicle  should  be  privily  introduced  into  the 
barrack-square ;  and  to  divert  suspicion, 
should  be.  drawn  up  at  a  brother-officer's 
door.  I  should  then  iourney  down  quietly 
to  the  watering-place,  (Tine  with  what  appetite 
I  might,  and  go  on  board  when  darkness  set 
in.  Buswell's  father  and  mother,  worthy 
folks,  would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  me. 

Towards  three  o'clock,  then,  all  things  be- 
ing ready,  the  covered  vehicle  was  unostenta- 
tiously introduced,  and  drawn  up  at  Buswell's 
door.  I  could  have  wished  to  have  stolen  away 
unheeded,  unobserved ;  and  came  down  after  my 
portmanteau  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak, 


as  if  I  were  going  out  for  a  duel.  But  those 
idle  fellows  (for  whom  surely  the  State  ought 
to  find  some  service  in  times  of  peace)  were 
loungfhg  about ;  and  for  them  the  cab  was  a 
subject  of  extraordinary  interest.  When  I 
came  out  I  found  some  half-dozen  or  so  of 
them  gathered  round,  curiously  investigating 
the  horse,  the  door-handles,  and  such  mat- 
ters. Their  unfeeling  laugh  when  I  appeared, 
I  registered  an  oath  never  to  forgive ;  their 
broad  jokes,  too,  seemed  to  me  singularly  out 
of  place.  The  driver  was  bidden  to  stop  at 
Gunter's,  to  call  for  a  certain  bandbox  ;  and 
was  vociferously  assailed  for  not  being  pro- 
vided with  a  bow  of  white  ribbon.  The  only 
notice  I  took  of  these  remarks  was  to  fold  my 
cloak  about  me  with  contempt,  and  prepare  to 
ascend  the  vehicle,  when  suddenly  I  seemed 
to  see  a  figure,  just  turning  the  corner  of  the 
square,  and  advancing  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
That  jocund  face  struck  terror  to  my  soul, 
and  my  limbs  tottered  under  me.  #  I  was  go- 
ing to  meet  it,  my  features  composed  to  a 
ghastly  smile,  when  I  felt  the  horseman's 
cloak  drawn  from  my  shoulders. 

The  jocund  face  had  now  reached  us — 
jocund,  that  is,  no  longer,  but  contorted  with 
unmistakable  anger  and  mistrust.  "  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you,  Mr.  Twentyman,  privately, 
before  setting  out  on  your  travels." 

"  Travels !  "  I  gasped  out,  "  O  yes — cer- 
tainly— that  is —  I  don't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  add, — but  heaven  be  praised!— there 
then  came  a  sudden  deliverance  from  the 
jaws  of  destruction.  There  was  a  bustle  be- 
hind, a  shuffling  of  footsteps,  and  little  Spav- 
inge, — whom  1  had  hitherto  made  small  ac- 
count of,  and,  in  fact,  rather  overridden, — 
broke  through  the  crowd,  arrayed  in  my 
horseman's  cloak. 

"  Good-by,  Twentyman,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
shaking  hands  all  round.  "  Good-by,  Bus- 
well;  by,  Mr.  Daffodil  —  kindest  remem- 
brances. A«d  see,  Twentymaan,  don't  forget 
about  the  gray  mare.  Good-by." 

He  drove  away.  My  portmanteau  was  on 
the  roof;  but  I  had  little  thought  for  that,  I 
was  so  inexpressibly  relieved ;  my  heart  was 
lightened,  and  I  could  have  hugged  little 
Spavinge.  This  may  be  the  proper  time  to 
mention,  that  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  several  calls,  and  do  a  little 
shopping,  he  returned  in  about  an  hour's 
time  by  the  back  entrance,  and  was  set  down 
at  his  own  door. 

Mr.  Daffodil's  face  had  grown  buoyant 
again.  It  was  radiant  rather,  for  his  heart 
also  had  been  lightened.  "  Going  away  on 
leave?"  Mr.  Daffodil  said  complacently; 
"  going  away  on  leave,  gentlemen  ?  " 

Chorus  of  assent  from  many  voices. 

"  On  sick  leave,"  Buswell  snid  mournfully. 

Added  one  of  the  brethren:  -  Premature 
decay  of  the  constitution."  Q 
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"  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Daffodil,  "  you  don't 
tell  me  so.  Now,  do  you  ?  He  seemed  to 
me — er — robustious  on  the  whole,  eh  ?  " 

"Always  the  way  —  the  fatal  delusion. 
Ours  is  a  most  unhealthy  corps ;  isn't  it  so, 
doctor?"  he  added,  addressing  one  of  the 
party  in  no  way  connected  with  the  medical 
interest. 

A  gloomy  man  answered,  shaking  his  head 
mournfully,  "  Perhaps  the  most  unhealthy  in 
the  service  ;  mortality  may  be  taken  at — say, 
one  in  twenty-five." 

"You  don't  say  so?"  Mr.  Daffodil  said, 
looking  at  me  with  visible  uneasiness.  "And 
where  is  our  young  friend  going  ?  n 
*  To  Madeira,"  Busweil  said. 
"  Say,  rather,  to  a  premature  grave  in  a 
foreign  land,"  the  gloomy  man  added. 

Noble  fellows !  In  this  way  they  stood  by 
me  gallantly;  until  Mr.  Daffodil,  passing  his 
arm  inside  mine,  begged  of  me  to  come  up 
to  my  room  for  a  few  minutes' private  conver- 
sation. Again  must  my  cheek  have  blanched ; 
but  I  had  sufficient  control  over  my  emotions 
to  let  no  sound  escape  me.  So  I  simply 
bowed  clown  my  head  and  suffered  myself  to 
be  led  away  as  to  the  scaffold.  Up  the  stone 
flight  we  wended  mournfuXy,  my  arm  fast 
locked  in  his,  with  a  persuasion  that  soon  all 
would  be  over,  and  my  sad  history  ended ; 
when  lo,  deliverance  comes  again,  in  the 
shape  of  Corporal  Peebles  of  my  own  com- 
pany, with  word  that  the  colonel  demanded 
instant  speech  of  me.  Who  had  improvised 
that  superior  ollieer  I  was  at  no  loss  to 
divine.  I  felt  Mr.  Daffodil's  arm  tighten  on 
me.  "  For  one  moment,"  said  he  j  "just  two 
words  in  your  room." 

Said  the  corporal  stolidly,  "The  colonel 
on't  wait,  sir,— mounting  his  horse  in  the 
back  square." 

"  There,"  I  say,  releasing  myself  with  vio- 
lence, '•  1  must  go.  Another  time,  Mr. 
Daffodil." 

"  But  last  night,"  he  said  distractedly, — 
"  this  morning  !    I  must  speak  to  you!  " 

M  Another  time,"  I  say,  going  down. 

"Dinner  at  seven,  "then!"  Mr.  Daffodil 
calls  out  over  the  banisters. 

I  was  free  again,  and  could  breathe  freely. 
Dinner  ut  seven  !  Poor  unsuspecting  mortal ! 
Where  should  I  be  at  that  hour? 

I  was  kept  close,  in  strict  privacy  in  Bus- 
well's  rooms  for  the  rest  of  that  day.  At  six 
o'clock  that  evening  two  figures,  one  wrapped 
closely  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  might  have 
been  observed  to  steal  forth  from  the  back 
entrance  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  They 
might  have  been  observed,  after  wandering 
on  a  street  or  so,  to  draw  near  to  an  adjoin- 
ing cab-stand,  and  to  enter  one  of  those 
vehicles  with  great  privacy  and  mystery.  By 
lonely  and  unfrequented  ways,  the  two  strang- 


ers were  conveyed  silently  to  the  railway- 
station,  where  a  black  portmanteau  (it  was 
his  of  the  horseman's  cloak)  was  ready  wait- 
ing, having  gone  on  before.  Here  one  of  the 
strangers  took  a  long  farewell  of  the  other, 
commending  him  to  the  special  care  of  Provi- 
dence; and  I  .sank  back  in  a  retired  corner 
filled  with  deep  despondency,  wrapped  in  my 
own  feelings,  and  in  the  horseman's  cloak. 

It  was  a  cold  wet  night,  not  too  dismal, 
however,  for  the  stranger  in  the  remote  first- 
class  compartment.  He  was  solitary  :  he  was 
undisturbed.  No  one  sought  to  intrude  on  his 
solitude ;  and  so  we  sped  on  through  the 
night,  to  the  music  of  the  engine's  shriek, 
until  after  some  twenty  minutes' journeying 
the  train  came  rolling  into  the  watering-place. 
Confusion  of  passengers  groping  througu  the 
darkness  for  their  baggage,  I  seeking  the 
black  portmanteau.  Hopeless  search  in  that 
wilderness  of  trunks:  when  lo,  I  descry  it 
afar  off,  standing  in  a  corner,  and  I  descry 
too,  with  a  sudden  sickening  at  heart,  a  dark 
figure  bending  over  to  read  the  large  white 
initials,  —  "if.  T.,"  standing  for  Horatio 
Twentvman, — inscribed  upon  its  cover.  It 
was  all  over,  useless  struggling  further  with 
destiny  ;  so  I  would  go  to  him,  and  give  mv- 
self  up  at  once,  and  say,  "Here,  Daffodil, 
take  me,  take  me  away;  do  with  me  as  you 
will ;  lead  me  to  the  slaughter — to  the  altar, 
only  be  speedy  and  put  me  out  of  pain. 

A  sudden  thought  occurred  to  me  ;  all  was 
not  yet  lost;  I  might  yet  be  saved.  I  would 
turn  and  fly;  perish  the  portmanteau  ;  perish 
all  worldly  goods.  But  I  should  have  to 
pass  him.  Drawing  my  hat  firmly  over  my 
£rows,  and  gathering  my  cloak  about  me — 
with  my  teeth  set  firmly,  and  murmuring  a 
prayer  to  heaven  for  deliverance, — 1  rushed 
desperately  past ;  but  a  cry  behind  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  me.  Still  I  sped  on  with- 
out turning,  straight  down  towards  the  pier, 
where  I  could  see  the  dark  outline  of  the 
packet,  and  the  white  steam  escaping  turbu- 
lently,  bells  ringing  noisily,  captain's  shouts 
reaching  me;  she  was  just  casting  off,  that 
was  plain.  A  voice  from  behind,  as  it  we»c 
of  one  panting,  calling  faintly  to  "  Stop  him, 
stop  him !  "  A  few  more  steps,  and  I  should 
be  safe.  Ah,  no ;  too  late  !  She  has  cast  off 
— and  backing  much  astern — voice  behind 
calling  still  to  "  Stop  him  !  "  Suddenly,  as 
the  vessel  backs,  the  stem  comes  gradually 
to  the  edge,  and  men  ask,  is  the  gentleman 
minded  to  go  still.  Friendly  arms  are  held 
out  from  aboard,  and  in  a  second  1  am  stand- 
ing on  the  deck,  being  borne  onward  at  full 
speed.  I  was  afloat  (ah,  that  touches  a 
chord  !)  ;  but  as  we  moved  swiftly  away,  I 
could  just  make  out  a  dark  figure  at  the  edge 
of  the  pier,  gesticulating  wildly,  and  tossing 
its  arms  distractedly  over  its  head. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

OUR  NEW  ORGANIST. 
THE  old  man  who  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  had  been  organist  of  Waldon  Cathedral, 
was  not  forthcoming  one  spring  morning : 
being  sought  for,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed. 

When  at  Waldon— this  was  never  for  very 
long  at  a  time,  though  not  exactly  young,  I 
was  still  in  my  Wauderfthr ;  I  had  often 
officiated  for  old  Jackson  ;  and  now  at  the 
bishop's,  desire  I  took  upon  myself  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  appointing  a  new  or- 
ganist « 

Waldon— for  reasons  of  my  own,  I  do  not 
speak  of  my  native  town  by  its  right  name — 
is  a  very  behind-the-time,  out-of-the- world 
place ;  my  gazetteer  says  that  it  is  u  chiefly 
noted  for  its  cathedral,  a  magnificent,  cruci- 
form structure ;  and  its  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  lord-bishop  of  the  diocese ; "  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  "  noted  "  at  all.  Never- 
theless, though  I  have  travelled  much,  I  have 
never  seen  any  building  that  appeared  to  me 
so  imposing  and  grandly  suggestive  as  Wal- 
don Cathedral ;  but  then  I  have  that  famil- 
iarity with  it  which  breeds,  not  contempt,  but 
truest  reverence  for  what  is  truly  admirable. 
I  own  a  house  in  the  cathedral-yard,  in  which 
I  was  born,  in  which  I  hope  td  die.  * 

For  some  months  after  the  death  of  our 
old  organist,  I  was  a  reluctant  occupant  of 
this  house  of  mine.  As  spring  gave  place  to 
summer,  my  impatience  to  escape  from  the 
drowsy  heat  that  settled  down  on  Waldon 
was  great.  The  two  or  three  ignorant  and 
self-complacent  young  men  who  alone  applied 
for  the  vacant  situation,  received  questionably 
courtcous  dismissal. 

One  sultry  midsummer  evening,  my  thoughts 
turned  with  especial  longing  to  Norwegian 
fields  and  fiords.  I  rose  from  my  organ  prac- 
tice abruptly,  and  left  the  cathedral  by  a 
smaM,  low  side-door,  of  which  I  always  made 
use.  The  bishop  was  absent  I  went  to 
stroll  in  the  palace-grounds,  and,  remember- 
ing that  in  the  morning  I  had  needed  a  work 
of  reference,  which  I  knew  to  be  among  the 
ancient  volumes  in  the  library  above  the  clois- 
ters, I  obtained  the  key  of  the  library  from 
the  bishop's  housekeeper.  Afterwards  I  saun- 
tered beneath  the  ancient  trees  on  the  close- 
shaven  lawns,  the  while  denouncing  the 
stifling  heat,  a  good  lime  ;  then  I  paced  the 
wall  above  the  moat  dividing  the  palace- 


grounds  from  the  cathedral  precincts.  Pres- 
ently I  fancied  that  1  heard  the  tones  of  the 
organ.  I  had  left  the  door  ajar,  the  organ 
and  my  music-book  open.  Rather  indignant 
that  any  should  intrude  into  my  domain,  the 
organ-loft,  I  left  the  palace-grounds  immedi- 
ately. As  I  passed  into  the  cathedral-yard 
by  the  heavy  arched-way,  from  which  an  ave- 
nue of  glorious  old  limes  leads  to  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  1  was  startled  by  a  full  burst  of 
rich  harmony  ;  it  died  away  as  I  reached  ray 
little  door.  Just  within  it,  I  paused  and  list- 
ened :  I  was  not  disappointed ;  the  organ 
again  sounded.  Oj>en  upon  my  desk  I  had 
left  a  collection  of  intricate  fugues  ;  these  the 
unknown  musician  began  to  play.  1  detected 
signs  of  diffidence,  and  of  ignorance  of  the 
resources  of  the  instrument  in  the  style  of  the 
player ;  but  I  also  detected  the  presence  of 
feeling,  refinement,  enthusiasm. 

"  This  man  will  do,"  I  thought,  as  I  list- 
ened.   "He  needs  *  confidence  and  practice, 
but  he  has  genius.    Ah,  ye  Waldoniles,  ye 
shall  slumber  through  your  services  no  longer 
The  power  of  music  shall  stir  ye." 

Twilight  was  gathering;  fine  full  chorda 
melted  into  silence ;  the  instrument  was  not 
touched  again.  I  proceeded  to  mount  the 
stairs  of  the  organ-loft.  It  chanced  that  1  still 
had  in  my  hand  the  key  of  the  library  ;  unfor- 
tunately I  dropped  it,  and  the  consequent  noise, 
echoing  from  arch  to  arch,  no  doubt  alarmed 
the  musician.  Having  reached  the  organ,  I 
drew  back  the  curtain,  prepared  to  address  the 
unknown.  I  found  there — no  one.  Of  course, 
the  player  had  descended  one  stair  as  I 
mounted  the  other.  I  leaned  over  the  loft, 
gazed  down  into  the  dimness  of  the  vast  build- 
ing, and  listened  intently  for  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
fall. I  heard  no  sound,  and  was  inclined  to 
doubt  if  human  fingers  had  pressed  the  keys 
that  night  Rut  there  was  my  book  of  fugues, 
not  open  where  I  had  left  it — a  spirit  musi- 
cian would  hardly  make  use  of  letters. 

I  peremptorily  called  upon  the  unknown  to 
come  forth,  unless  he  desired  to  be  locked  in 
for  the  night :  onjy  the  echoing  of  my  own 
voice  replied  to  me.  I  shook  up  the  clownish 
boy  who  had  blown  the  bellows  for  me,  and 
still  slumbered  in  his  niche.  He  could  give 
me  no  information ;  had  "  drowsed  "  from  the 
time  I  left  ofT  playing  till  the  playing  began 
again,  and  had  seen  *  naught  nor  nobody." 

No  one  was  now  lingering  in  the  building, 
I  felt  convinced  i  so  I  departd,  locking  the 
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door  behind  me ;  but  I  sauntered  a  long  I  my  perplexity.  I  found  what  I  needed  in  a 
time  beneath  the  limes  before  I  could  per-  mass  of  Alessandro  Scarletti's.  I  mounted 
suade  myself  to  go  home.  »     the  steep  stair  slowly,  reading  as  I  went. 

Next  evening  I  practised  again,  playing  Suddenly  I  heard  my  instrument  struck,  and 
with  revived  enthusiasm,  perhaps  in  uncon-  paused,  rather  surprised.    My  chum  was  ig- 


emulation  of  the  unknown,  who  might 
probably  be  listening.  From  time  to  time  I 
peered  between  the  curtains ;  I  saw  no  one 
save  an  old  man  hobbling  about  examining 
the  monuments,  and  a  child  or  young  girl 
whom  I  had,  as  it  were,  noticed,  without  re- 
marking, for  several  afternoons,  occupying  a 
dim  corner  during  the  service.   Both  had 


I  left  Mozart's  Twelfth  Service  open  on  the 
desk  and  departed.  I  took  up  my  station 
behind  a  tree,  and  watched  the  temptingly 
open  door  unflinchingly.  I  had  bidden  the 
boy  remain  in  his  niche,  ready  to  blow  for 
any  performer.  No  one  passed  in  at  that 
door;  yet  by  and  by  the  playing  commenced. 

It  drew  me  on  into  the  bifilding.  The  choicest  |  music-paper.  "We  looked  round,  then  at 
passages  of  the  service  were  exquisitely  played  each  other.  My  chum  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
by  more  assured  fingers  than  those  of  yester-  My  many  eager  questions  produced  this  an- 


norant  of  the  simplest  rule  of  my  art. 

"  The  old  professor,"  I  thought,  as  I  list* 
tened  to  a  passage  which  was  a  perfect  and 
exquisite  illustration  of  the  point  which  I  had 
needed  to  have  illustrated. 

I  waited  till  the  music  ceased,  that  I  might 
not  lose  a  note,  then  rushed  up  stairs,  and 
burst  in  upon  my  hazy  friend.  He  removed 
his  pipe  from  his  lips^and  opened  his  dreamy  ' 
eyes  widely.  «  Hollo !  I  thought  you  were  in 
the  other  room,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Who  is  there  P — the  old  professor,  or — 

the  old  P  "   My  chum  rose ;  we  entered 

the  inner  room  together,  and  found  no  one. 
Every  thing  was  as  I  had  left  it.  Dusky  sun- 
shine from  the  begrimed  lattice  checkered  my 


day ;  this  was  evidently  familiar  music.  When 
daylight  entirely  failed,  the  performer  began 
to  extemporise,  trying  the  full  powers  of  the 
instrument,  of  which  I  was  justly  proud. 
Strains  of  what  seemed  to  me  unearthly  sweet- 
ness, and  weird  strangeness,  rooted  me  to  the 
spot.  Sometimes  I  gazed  into  the  mysteri- 
ously stirred  duskness  of  the  building,  some- 
times fixed  my  eyes  upon  a  star  glimmering 
above  the  piney  top  of  one  of  the  solemn 


phalanx  of  ancient  trees,  so  unwaveringly 
still,  so  perfectly  defined  against  the  delicious 
clear  tone  of  the  summer  night-sky.  I 


swer :  "  I  don't  understand  it  any  more  than 
I  understand  this" — tapping  his  book  with 
his  pipe.  u  I  saw  you  leave  that  door  " — 
pointing  to  that  of  the  outer  room  ;  "  soon 
after  heard  a  grand  strike-up ;  thought  you 
had  perhaps  returned  while  1  dozed ;  saw  you 
appear,  looking  as  if  you  were  slightly  de- 
mented. That's  all ;  don't  pretend  to  explain. 
If  it  were  a  ghost  who  played,  I  fear  I  have 
been  mighty  disrespectful,  for  I  cried  out: 


•  Well  done,  old  boy.' " 

We  knocked  about  the  furniture,  rattled  a 
securely  fastened-up  door,  which  evidently 
guarded  the  only  exit;  the  musician  could  j  had  not  been  open  for  ages,  and  led  only  to 

not  escape  me,  unless  indeed  But  I  did  an  unsafe  wing  of  the  mouldering  habitation, 

not  consider  myself  to  be  superstitious,  yet  I  till  it  threatened  to  come  to  pieces  under  our 


mystery  of 


vividly  recalled 
bygone  years. 

I  and  my  chum  of  that  period  lived  for 
some  time  up  among  the  queer  gables  of  a  j  slightest  clue  to  this  mystery.    As  I  leaned 


treatment;  but  we  obtained  no  clue  to  the 
mystery,  and  again  looked  blankly  into  each 
other's  faces.     We  never  did  obtain  the 


quaint  German  town,  in  the  house  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  At  that  period,  I  was  study- 
ing musical  science.  C%  day  I  sat  at  the 
piano  in  an  inner  room,  poring  over  a  blotted 
manuscript  score,  while  my  chum  smoked  and 


in  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  that  night,  I 
twisted  the  incident  I  have  recorded  all  ways, 
striving  to  account  for  it  in  what  we  call  a 
rational  manner.    In  vain. 

Something  passed  by  me,  stirring  the  air, 
read  metaphysics  in  the  outer  chamber !  My  I  making  no  noise.  I  started  up,  stood  erect ; 
brain  was  perplexed,  and  the  difficulties  at  the  last  vibrations  of  sound  were  dying  out. 
which  I  stuck  seemed  insurmountable.  In  What  had  passed  me  ?  Was  I  thwarted  ? 
desperation,  I  ran  down  to  the  professor's  Had  the  musician  escaped  me  ?  I  locked  tho 
library,  and  rummaged  among  musty  tomes  '  door  behind  me,  locking  in  the  unfortunate 
for  any  passages  that  might  throw  light  upon  |  boy,  and  hurried  after  a  something  that  flitted 
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along,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  building. 
Obliged  to  leave  that  shelter,  it  kept  close  to 
the  trees  in  the  avenue,  and  proceeded  very 
rapidly.    I  ran. 

An  oil-lamp  flared  under  the  arched  way ; 
*ust  there  I  overtook  the  form  I  had  pursued. 
Bah !  it  was  only  the  child  I  had  noticed 
lingering  while  I  practised.  Then  my  musi- 
cian was,  I  flattered  myself,  safely  locked  up. 
But  the  child  must  have  seen  him,  as  she  had 
lingered  ever  since  the  service.  The  musician 
must,  too,  have  lingered,  no  one  having  passed 
in  since  I  had  kept  watch. 

When  I  overtook  the  young  girl,  I  found 
she  was  not  quite  a  child ;  she  paused,  and 
turned  upon  me  a  small  sickly  face.  I  felt 
foolish  before  the  mild  questioning  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  meek  dignity  of  her  manner. 

muttered  some  excuse  for  frightening  her. 

44  You  did  not  frighten  me,"  she  answered. 

44  You  have  just  left  the  cathedral— you 
have  heard  the  playing.  Do  you  know  who 
the  musician  is  ?  Did  any  one  pass  you  as 
you  came  away  ?  " 

"  You  were  in  the  ]>orch.  I  passed  you. 
I  have  seen  no  one  else." 

44  No  one  else  !  Yet  you  must  have  been 
in  the  cathedral  ever  since  service,  or  I  should 
have  seen  you  later.  I  want  to  speak  to  the 
person  who  plajed.  Surely  you  can  help  me 
to  find  him." 

Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  seemed  to  me  to 
hold  debate  within  herself.  Just  then,  an 
elderly  woman  slipped  under  the  arch  from 
the  street  without;  she  put  the  girl's  arm 
under  her  own,  and  led  her  away,  scolding  her 
for  not  having  come  home  earlier. 

As  I  returned  to  the  cathedral,  my  mind 
misgave  me ;  I  reproached  myself  for  having 
let  the  girl  escape  me,  feeling  convinced  that 
she  might  have  aided  to  solve  the  mystery. 
She  had  not  said  she  could  not  help  me,  but 
had  evidently  hesitated.  I  had  now  little 
hope  of  securing  the  unknown  musician  to- 
night ;  but  I  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and 
called  the  boy.  He  came  whimpering;  he 
had  believed  himself  a  prisoner  till  morning. 
Regardless  of  his  distress,  I  demanded  if  he 
had  seen  the  organist. 

44  She  give  me  this  (showing  a  shilling),  and 
went  away  the  very  minute  she'd  adone  play- 
ing." 

"  She  I  "   It  flashed  upon  me. 
I  had  spoken  to  the  musician  then !  that 
slight,  plain  young  girl.    She  would  surely 
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come  again — I  would  secure  her.  That  night 
I  had  strange  dreams  of  musical  mysteries, 
and  of  a  wonderful  child-organist,  whose 
playing  made  the  solemn  limes  perform  a 
stately  minuet  in  the  cathedral-yard. 

Next  evening  I  set  my  trap — the  open  door 
and  instrument — and  watched.  She  had  not 
been  at  the  service;  I  had  searched  every 
hiding-place;  I  watched  in  vain— in  vain  for 
many  successive  evenings.  Yet  I  felt  sure 
that  it  was  but  a  question  of  time  and  pa- 
tience ;  that  the  attractions  of  the  place  would 
prove  irresistible. 

I  was  very  observant  of  the  Sunday  congre- 
gation, and  of  the  few  persons  who  collected 
to  listen  to  the  afternoon  services.  Once  I 
believed  that  I  saw  the  wished-for  face ;  but  a 
beflowered  bonnet,  lifted  up  determinately 
after  having  been  bowed  down  in  drowsiness, 
interposed.  I  gave  up  lingering  about  in  the 
yard  of  an  evening,  and  ensconsed  myself  in- 
stead behind  the  screening  jasmine  at  my 
window.  An  evening  came  on  which  my  pa- 
tience was  rewarded.  I  had  left  upon  the 
organ-desk  the  Stabat  Maier  of  Pergolesi 
that  Domenichino  of  music.  Well,  just  after 
the  cathedral-bell  had  tolled  seven,  a  slight 
figure  flitted  through  the  arched  way,  and 
passed  swiftly  up  the  avenue,  then  took  the 
path  branching  off  to  the  small  door  ;  here  it 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  disappeared  within 
the  building. 

I  sprang  up  and  clapped  my  hands,  crying : 
44  There  is  no  mercy,  no  hope  of  escape  for 
you."  I  leaped  from  my  window,  and  crossed 
the  yard  bare-headed;  before  a  note  had 
sounded,  I  had  stealthily  ascended  the  organ- 
loft.  I  did  not  mean  to  show  myself  at  once ; 
I  would  assure  myself  that  this  was  my  very 
miracle. 

I  peered  through  the  curtain :  the  young 
girl  was  eagerly  pulling  off  her  gloves — from 
such  slight,  childlike  hands !  She  looked  at 
the  music  before  her  discontentedly ;  evidently 
she  did  not  know  it.  She  turned  the  leaves, 
softly  trying  one  passage  and  another;  her 
face  brightened  with  intelligence  and  interest. 

The  girl-musician  was  not  pretty;  till  she 
played,  her  face  wore  a  dejected  expression; 
when  you  did  not  see  her  eyes,  it  was  lustre- 
less and  insignificant.  By  instinct,  she  seemed 
to  select  the  finest  passages  of  the  music  be- 
fore her ;  and  as  she  proceeded,  joy  irradiated 
her  mien ;  scintillations  of  light  6hot  from  be- 
I  nealh  the  lashes  of  the  absorbed  eyes }  lines 
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of  thought  and  power  appeared  on  the  young 
brow,  and  a  emile  of  satisfaction  made  the 
mouth  very  sweet.  She  had  forgotten  all 
but  the  music  I  could  have  sworn  then  that 
the  sickly  girl  was  perfectly  beautiful — no 
mere  girl  either,  but  a  woman  with  an  angel's 
face.  By  and  by  ahe  paused,  and  covered  that 
face  with  her  hands. 

When  Rhe  removed  the  hands,  and  looked 
up,  I  stood  beside  her.  She  did  not  start ; 
she  roae  and  stood  before  me,  steadily  meet- 
ing my  eyes,  varying  expressions  gathering 
into  hers ;  at  last  she  slightly  smiled.  I  had 
meant  to  be  peremptory,  to  reprove  her  for 
the  trouble  she  had  given  me,  and  to  com- 
mand her  to  become  our  organist.  I  found 
myself  speaking  with  the  utmost  gentleness ; 
there  was  nothing  of  pride  or  triumph  in  her 
smile,  it  was  infinitely  sad — a  smile  of  resig- 
nation. 

"If  you  wish,  this  shall  always  be  your 
place.  Nobody  but  you  and  myself  (I  would 
not  abnegate  my  right)  shall  touch  these 
keys." 

A  shy,  startled  joy  came  into  her  face. 

"Our  organist  died  in  the  spring.  We 
have  been  without  one  since;  you  must  fill 
his  place  in  this  cathedral" 

"  Are  you  not  the  organist  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  only  play  for  love  of  it,  and  when 
no  one  else  is  here  to  do  it." 

"  Are  you  the  bishop,  then  ?  " 

"  No."'  I  laughed.  «  But  I  am  a  friend  of 
his.  I  appoint  you  the  organist  of  Waldon 
Cathedral." 

She  looked  at  me  to  ascertain  if  I  were 
mocking  her,  if  I  were  to  be  trusted ;  her 
face  grew  very  bright,  but  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  I  am  too  young ;  I  should  get  frightened. 
I  should  not  play  such  music  as  ought  to  be 
played  here." 

"  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that :  I  will  try  you. 
I  will  call  at  your  home,  and  arrange  with 
your  relations." 

"  I  have  not  any  relations ;  bat  I  have  a 
friend  whom  1  must  consult.  I  will  send  her 
to  you  with  her  answer  to-morrow." 

"  Your  answer  must  be  '  Yes  ;*  and  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  your  duty  easy 
and  pleasant.  Will  you  play  no  more  to- 
night?" 

She  shook  her  head  ;  so,  as  it  was  getting 
dusk,  I  cloned  the  organ. 

«  Promise  me  that,  in  any  case,  I  shall  hear 
you  play  again,"  I  said. 


ORGANIST. 

"O  yes,  if  you  wiah  it" 

"  You  have  not  asked  my  name,  or  where  I 
live."  I  gave  her  my  card,  having  followed 
her  to  the  door.  She  paused  there,  looked 
back  into  the  building,  and  then  out  at  the 
noble  limes. 

"  It  would  be  beautiful  to  live  here  always. 
Good-night,  you  have  made  me  happy  ;  I  was 
afraid  you  would  tell  me  I  might  not  come 
here  again." 

I  said  "  Good-night,"  but  followed  her  still : 
it  looked  such  a  spirit-like  little  form  gliding 
before  me  in  the  twilight,  that  I  felt  reluctant 
to  lose  sight  of  it.  1  hinted  as  much  ;  but  un- 
der the  arched  way  she  paused  to  dismiss  me. 
If  she  were  a  child  in  years,  she  had  a  woman's 
impressive,  because  meek  dignity.  I  was  im- 
patient for  the  morrow. 

As  I  sat  at  breakfast,  a  book  open  before 
me,  but  my  eyes  watching  the  sunlight  slant- 
ing on  the  grotesquely  carved  figures  and  rich 
tracery  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  immedi- 
ately opposite  me  (sometimes  my  idle  days 
were  almost  wholly  passed  in  this  intent 
watching,  till  I  could  have  believed  my  life  to 
have  passed  into  the  shadow  I  saw  stealing 
more  and  more  of  the  building  from  the  open 
sunlight) — as  I  sat  thus,  Margaret,  my  house- 
keeper, informed  me  that  a  "  middle-aged  fe- 
male "  wished  to  see  me.  I  desired  she  should 
be  introduced  directly,  and  recognised  the  wo- 
man who  had  joined  the  young  musician  under 
the  gateway  the  night  she  had  tarried  in  the 
cathedral  so  late. 

"I've  agreed  that  the  young  lady  shall 
play  j  it's  pleasure  to  her,  and  we  are  but 
poor,"  was  the  answer  to  my  eager  inquiry. 

The  business  part  of  the  matter  was  soon 
arranged.  Our  good  bishop  caused  the  or- 
ganist of  Waldon  Cathedral  to  receive  a 
handsome  salary,  and  the  woman  became 
eager  that  the  child's  duties  should  begin  at 
once. 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  young  lady's 
name,"  I  reminded  her. 

"  Alice  Hall.  She's  an  orphan.  I  was  a 
housekeeper  in  her  mother's  family.  They're 
all  gone,  and  left  Alice  nothing ;  and  her 
father  was  only  a  music-teacher.  We're  but 
lately  come  from  Jersey,  and  know  no  one  In 
this  town." 

"  Miss  Hall  has  friends  in  Jersey,  then  ?  " 

"  She  has  no  friend  in  the  world  but  ine." 

Mrs.  Smith — that  was  her  name  she  told 

me — turned  back  from  the  door  to  inquire  of 
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me  if  I  knew  of  any  small  house  out  of  the 
town  and  near  the  cathedral  likely  to  Butt  her 
young  lady.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  point 
out  to  her  a  pretty  cottage  on  a  alight  ele- 
vation in  a  meadow  behind  the  cathedral, 
which  was  at  that  time  to  let.  I  despatched 
Margaret  with  Mrs.  Smith  to  look  over  the 
Mead  cottage,  and  to  introduce  the  stranger 
to  its  landlord. 

I  had  appointed  to  meet  my  little  friend  in 
the  cathedral  at  eleven — she  waa  punctual  to 
a  minute.  Her  guardian  accompanied  her, 
arili  settled  herself  with  her  knitting  on  a 
wooden  bench  just  at  the  foot  of  the  organ- 
loft  stairs. 

This  morning,  I  was  teacher.  I  showed 
Miss  Hall  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  heard  her  play  through  some  of 
the  last  organist's  favorite  services,  telling 
her  that,  by  and  by,  when  she  was  at  home 
here,  she  Bhould  play  any  thing  Bhe  chose. 

"  It  ;8  a  misfortune  for  a  musician  to  have 
such  a  hand  as  yours,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  try  all  I  can  to  stretch  them,"  was  an- 
swered apologetically. 

I  should  have  liked  to  take  the  tiny,  supple 
things  into  my  own,  to  feel  if  they  had  any 
bone  at  all.  Of  course,  I  did  no  such  thing  : 
their  accidental  contact  affected  me  Btrangely. 
I  did  not  yet  feel  so  very  certain  that  our  lit- 
tle organist  was  made  of  merely  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood. 

I  made  her  pay  me  for  my  trifling  assist- 
ance by  playing  for  me  Scarletti's  Requiem. 
She  knew  it  well,  and  rendered  it  exquisitely. 
Exquisite  is  the  word  for  her  playing ;  it  was 
so  finished  and  perfect,  though  not  wanting  in 
rer  and  passion. 

When  her  guardian  summoned  her,  several 
hours  had  elapsed,  yet  I  was  reluctant  to  let 
her  go. 

I  did  not  praise  her ;  but  Bhe  pleased  me 
greatly — she  was  different  from  any  woman 
I  had  ever  known — in  a  high  degree  grateful 
and  intelligent.  Already  I  wondered  that  I 
could  ever  have  thought  her  plain. 

For  a  few  days  yet  I  was  to  play  the  ser- 
vices. Each  afternoon  she  sat  beside  me. 
One  would  have  thought  that  I  was  some 
great  master,  and  she  a  simple  ignorant,  so 
closely  and  admiringly  she  watched  roe ;  she  had- 
the  unconsciousness  and  modesty  of  genius  in 
an  eminent  degree.  She  always  looked  pained, 
as  if  she  thought  I  mocked  her,  if  I  descended 
from  the  eminence  on  which  she  had  placed  me,  | 


and  hinted  that  my  gift  waa  less  perfect  than 
hers.  She  had  ateo,  as  I  soon  found,  the  inex- 
haustible industry  and  patience  of  genius — 
morning  and  evening  found  her  practising  in 
the  cathedral. 

"  You  have  had  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion," I  observed  to  her  one  day. 

M  My  father  lived  for  music,  and  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  me.  It  is  two  years  since 
he  died,  and  I  have  been  starved  for  music, 
and  his  love,  since."  There  was  a  thrill  of 
passion  in  her  voice,  and  the  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.  "  Here  I  shall  be  happv,"  she 
added  calmly.  "  I  felt  sure  of  it  the  first 
time  I  entered  the  cathedral" 

"  You  must  have  been  very  young  when  *< — 

"When  papa  died  ?  I  was  nineteen  ;  now 
I  am  twenty-one.  I  am  often  taken  for  a 
mere  child." 

"Alice,  Alice!  It  is  time  to  go  home," 
Mrs.  Smith  cried. 

Miss  Hall  was  to  officiate  first  on  a  Sunday, 
because  I  planned  it  so.  On  the  Saturday 
evening  I  found  her  nervous,  tearful,  and 
deadly  pale.  I  repented  my  tyranny,  offered 
to  play  for  her,  that  she  might,  as  she  had 
wished,  accustom  herself  to  her  duty  by  first 
playing  the  afternoon  services  to  a  small  au- 
dience. 

■  No.  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  ought  to 
play  to-morrow— it  is  my  duty.  Shall  you 
be  very  vexed  if  I  make  some  great  mis- 
take P  "    She  looked  at  me  wistfully. 

44 1  will  take  care  that  you  do  not  do  that." 
"Will  you  be  near  me?" 

■  Wherel  am  now— ready  to  turn  the  pages." 
"That  makes  it  all  different,"  said  the 

child.  "  I  ,tbought  you  would  be  down 
among  the  people,  and  that  I  should  be  quite 
alone.    I  do  not  mind  now." 

Her  words  touched  me — my  eyes  grew 
moist.  «  God  bless  thee,  dear  child,"  I  mur- 
mured as  I  looked  after  her  retreating  form 
that  evening. 

Next  morning  I  went  early  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  arrange  things  as  I  thought  Miss 
Hall  would  best  like.  She,  too,  came  early, 
looking  pale,  but  quite  composed. 

I  watched  her  throughout  the  service. 
She  played  perfectly.  Yes  5  she  was  quite  to 
be  relied  upon,  this  child ;  yet  how  she  loved 
to  rely  upon  others.  When  all  was  over— 
the  cathedral  empty,  and  her  beautiful  vol- 
untary finished — she  lifted  her  eyes  to  my 
face  as  I  bent  down,  removing  her  books. 
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44  How  good  you  are  to  me !   I  could  not  ] 
have  borne  it  all  if  you  had  not  been  by 
me !  "  she  said. 

"  I  think  you  could.  I  think  any  way  you 
would  have  managed  to  do  your  duty  well. 
Never  mind  that,  however;  it  is  time  you 
went  home  to  rest." 

In  the  evening,  she  was  no  longer  pale  ; 
her  eyes  did  not  seek  courage  from  mine: 
she  had  no  thought  but  for  her  music,  and 
played  with  intense  fervor.  I  did  not  tell  her 
how  the  congregation  lingered  in  the  build- 
ing after  the  service,  how  many  glances  were  j 
upturned  to  the  curtained  gallery  where  she 
sat,  nor  did  I  afterwards  repeat  to  her  the 
admiration  I  heard  expressed  of  her  per- 
formance. Why  notP  I  hardly  knew; 
certainly  not  because  I  feared  to  make  her 
vain — she  was  far  too  pure  and  simple.  I 
fancy  I  was  jealous  that  she  should  hear  from 
others  warmer  praise  than  I  had  ever  con- 
ceded, and  chose  to  believe  her  quite  content 
with  my  content. 

Our  new  organist  continued  to  practise 
with  untiring  dilligence.  I  saw  her  at  least 
once,  often  twice  each  day.  Each  day  she 
looked  brighter  and  happier  —  music  was 
healing  her  of  inward  sorrow,  removing  the 
sad  sense  of  desolation.  Truly  she  had  been 
starved :  now  she  could  satisfy  her  soul  with 
music.  As  for  love — was  I  as  a  father  to 
her?" 

There  came  an  evening  when  I  was  al- 
lowed to  walk  home  with  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Miss  Hall.  Before  passing  through*  the 
arched  way  out  of  the  cathedral-yard,  Alice 
looked  back  lovingly : 

**  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  ever,  any- 
where, to  forget  this  place,"  she  said  musing- 
ly. 44  It  seems  so  holy.  I  am  so  happy.  It 
is  like  a  dream.  When  I  die,  aunt  (so  she 
called  Mrs.  Smith), I  should  like  to  be  buried 
very  near  the  cathedral." 

14  No  need  to  speak  to  me  of  such  things, 
Alice;  please  God,  you'll  live  many  a  year 
after  I  am  underground." 

u  I  do  not  wish  to  die,"  she  answered. 

Pressing  her  hand,  which  lay  upon  my 
arm,  against  my  heart,  I  longed  to  gather 
her  dear  self  to  my  bosom — the  gifted  heav- 
enly-minded child !  " 

That  night  I  was  invited  to  sup  at  the 
Mead  cottage.  I  had  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  elegant  neatness  —  sjgn  of  dainty 
household  ways  —  which  pervaded  Alice's 


home.  I  perceived  how  the  same  refinement 
that  characterised  her  as  an  artist,  informed 
the  humble  details  of  her  daily  life.  When 
I  went  home,  many  things  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  grander  house  displeased  me — 
there  were  faults  of  commission,  yet  more  of 
omission  :  evidently,  a  central  something  was 
wanting. 

The  bishop  returned  to  Waldon.  I  intro- 
duced our  young  organist  to  lam,  and  he  soon 
began  to  make  a  pet  of  her  ;  fruit  and  flow- 
ers from  the  palace-gardens  frequently  found 
their  way  to  the  Mead  cottage.  Every  thing 
was  satisfactory ;  there  was  nothing  to  detain 
me  in  Waldon';  still  I  delayed  to  start  upon 
my  long-planned  tour. 

Charmed  weeks  flew  by.  A  cathedral  quiet 
and  sacredness  was  over  my  whole  life.  A 
longer  stay  than  uaual  in  Waldon  had  often 
before  intolerably  irritated  me  j  the  ceaseless, 
silent  preaching  of  the  solemn  cathedral 
seeming  to  tempt  me,  in  some  way,  to  dese- 
crate its  holiness  ;  its  unvarying,  unrewarding 
calm  making  me  doubly  conscious  of  the 
turbulent  passion  a  ten  ess  so  successfully  con- 
cealed under  my  old-faahioned  aspect.  Now, 
all  was  different.  My  being  seemed  in  har- 
mony with  all  things  lovely,  calm,  and  pure. 

I  was  invited  to  spend  a  musical  evening  at 
the  palace ;  our  young  organist  was  to  be 
there.  On  her  account,  the  ancient  and 
handsomely  inlaid  piano,  which  had  long 
stood  in  the  mullioned  window  of  the  episco- 
pal drawing-room,  had  given  way  to  a  splen- 
did instrument  of  modern  construction.  By 
the  by,  I  had  long  seen  that  the  Waldon 
young  ladies  were  jealous  of  Miss  Hall. 
They  treated  her  contemptuously ;  and  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  how  to  their  haughty  reserve 
she  opposed  a  perfectly  simple  and  self-re- 
specting humility.  After  a  primitively  early 
tea— the  cathedral  chimes  told  five  as  we  sat 
down  to  the  table — we  all  strolled  among  the 
brilliant  flower-beds  upon  the  close-shaven 
lawns.  The  good  old  bishop  kept  Alice  by 
his  side,  because  she  was  friendless — no  one 
else  noticing  her.  I  contented  myself  with 
looking  at  her. 

Alice  had  now  been  three  months  at  Wal- 
don, and  by  this  time  I  did  not  doubt  her  per- 
fect moral  and  physical  loveliness.  She  cer- 
tainly had  altered  since  she  first  came ;  the 
sickly  hue  of  her  skin  hod  changed  to  a  clear, 
pure  pallor  ;  the  look  of  dejection  had  given 
place  to  one  of  deep-Mated  content;  her 
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large  gray  eyes  shone  lustrous,  and  seemed  to 
well  over  with  feeling  and  genius.  I  was 
familiar  with  each  subtle  charm — each  droop 
and  natural  wave  of  her  soft,  brown  hair  5  the 
course  of  each  vein  meandering  beneath  the 
snowy  skin  on  her  fair  temples  ;  the  graceful 
lines  of  her  bending  neck  ;  the  rarely  beauti- 

tiful  outline          But,  O  Heaven!  I  must 

stop  myself. 

On  this  evening,  Alice  was  dressed  as  simply 
as  usual :  her  gown  was  of  lilac  muslin,  to  the 
hue  of  which  the  evening  sunlight  gave  a 
lovely  bloom.  She  glided  along  by  the 
bishop's  side,  now  and  then  lifting  glad  artless 
glances  to  his  kindly  face.  Sweet  child !  she 
was  happy ;  he  loved  her.  She  was  always 
happy  with  those  who  loved  her. 

I  had  lived  in  a  dream  so  long,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  throw  off  its  influence.  I 
did  not  join  myself  to  any  of  the  groups 
around  me ;  by  and  by,  I  stood  quite  alone  on 
a  little  mound,  a  screen  of  shrubs  between 
roe  and  the  strollers.  I  stood  still  to  watch 
the  sunset  light  glide  up  the  sculptured  ca- 
thedral stones— higher  and  higher,  touching 
face,  flower,  foliage;  up  and  up  till  k  failed 
from  off  the  pinnacle. 

I  heard  my  own  name  uttered  by  a  voice 
behind  me — a  voice  I  knew,  a  hateful,  purr- 
ing, treacherous  voice — then  I  heard  these 


"  She  is  shockingly  affected  ;  a  dreadful 
flirt !    It  is  disgusting  to  see  how  she  has  got 
on  the  old  bishop's  blind  side.    I  wonder  if : 
the  chit  fancies  she  might  be  a  bishop's  lady ! "  j 

"She  flies  rather  lower  than  that"  said  a1 

kindred  voice.    "She  and  Mr.   (never j 

mind  my  name)  go  on  in  a  way  that  is  quite 
shocking — in  the  cathedral  too.  Of  course, 
they  call  it  practising — a  very  pretty  kind  of 
practice!" 

Of  course  the  tabbies  spoke  of  Alice.  My 
blood  tingled. 

I  pushed  through  the  drooping  branches 
and  confronted  the  creatures. 

**  A  charming  time  for  sweet  and  charitable 
discourse,  fair  ladies,"  I  remarked;  then 
passed  on  towards  the  house. 

A  pair  of  soft  eyes  questioned  me  wist- 
fully when  I  entered  the  drawing-room  5  they 
met  a  new  expression  in  my  answering  look, 
perhaps ;  they  drooped,  and  a  rosy  flush  crept 
up  to  the  veiling  lashes. 

My  cathedral  calm  was  desecrated ;  her 
eyes  had  never  before  so  drooped  before  mine,  j 


When  I  went  home,  I  found  a  letter  awaiting 
me.  It  summoned  me  north,  to  the  death- 
bed of  the  only  relative  I  had  in  the  world. 
Alice  and  I  were  alike  in  our  friendlessncss. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  coach-office  to 
secure  a  place  by  the  morning  mail.  Even 
now  there  is  no  railway  within  many  miles  of 
Waldon.  I  occupied  the  night  in  packing, 
and  in  selecting  music,  and  writing  most 
minute  directions  for  the  organist.  This  done, 
I  hesitated.  Should  I  write  to  Alice  any 
thing  beyond  these  instructions — any  tiling 
personal,  private  ?  I  decided  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  deprive  myself  of  somewhat  of 
ray  measure  of  pure  delight :  I  did  not  wish 
to  lose  one  glance,  blush,  smile  or  tear.  I 
did  not  expect  that  my  absence  would  be  a 
long  one.  In  the  hurry  of  departure,  I  forgot 
to  tell  Margaret  to  send  the  parcel  I  had  pre- 
pared for  Misa  Hall ;  but  as  it  was  addressed 
to  her,  she  would  surely  receive  it,  I  thought. 
My  relative  lingered.  Each  day  might  be  his 
last,  they  said;  yet  he  lingered  a  month. 
Then  business  detained  me;  then,  perhaps 
owing  to  my  anxiety  to  return  to  Waldon,  I 
was  attacked  by  nervous  fever,  a  complaint  I 
had  suffered  from  before. 

It  was  on  a  grim  December  night  that  I  at 
last  re-entered  Waldon.  Leaving  my  luggage 
at  the  coach-oflice,  I  proceeded  homewards. 
I  was  so  cramped  by  cold,  and  exhausted  by 
fasting,  that  I  could  hardly  drag  my  limbs 
along,  and  my  brain  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  Alice  had  been  present  in  most 
of  my  sick  visions — her  face  always  of  deadly 
pallor  and  reproachful  expression.  It  haunted 
me ;  and,  as  I  had  re-entered  Waldon,  vague 
apprehension  stole  over  me  drearily. 

Midnight  began  to  strike  as  I  passed  through 
the  arched  way  into  the  cathedral-yard.  The 
wind  became  very  high,  sobbing  and  soughing 
about  eerily;  it  parted  the  clouds,  and  let 
through  a  half  gleam  of  moonlight  to  make 
luminous  the  moving  low-hanging  mists.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  lime-avenue  I  believed 
that  I  descried  a  human  figure :  it  branched 
off  towards  my  little  door  of  the  cathedral. 
I  tried  to  overtake  it :  it  vanished,  passing  in 
at  the  low  porch.  The  clanging  of  the  clock 
had  ceased,  and  I  imagined  that  I  detected 
the  sound  of  the  organ.  I  paused.  Yes; 
low  wailing  notes  deepened  to  a  full  gush  of 
minor  harmony;  then  melancholy  cadences 
sobbed  away  jnto  silence.  Chilled  to  the 
heart— conscious  of  icy  fingers  among  the 
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roots  of  my  hair — I  opened  that  door,  which 
I  found  fast  locked.  I  groped  my  way  into 
the  cathedral,  believing  nothing  so  little  as 
that  it  was  earthly  music  to  which  I  had 
listened.  In  the  building,  all  was  now  silent. 
I  crept  on,  with  a  tremulous  voice  calling  on 
Alice's  name.  My  open  arras  embraced  a 
cold  form  ;  my  senses  left  me. 

When  the  ghastly  wintry  dawn  crept  down 
upon  me,  I  found  myself  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
sculptured  female  form.  "  Alice  is  dead " 
was  my  firm  conviction.  I  managed  to  rise, 
and  creep  to  my  house.  I  did  not  understand 
how  I  came  to  be  in  the  cathedral. 

My  aspect  frightened  Margaret.  The  first 
thing  my  eyes  fell  upon  on  entering  my  room, 
was  the  packet  I  had  prepared  for  Alice. 
"  lit  turned  after  her  death,"  I  inwardly  com- 
mented. I  was  too  miserable  to  be  fully  con- 
scious of  my  misery.  I  brooded  stupidly  over 
a  newly  kindled  fire,  while  Margaret  bustled 
iu  and  out  ou  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

"  When  did  she  die  ?  "  I  asked  stolidly,  by 
and  by. 

M  Nigh  a  month  since,  sir." 

A  long  pause. 

"  Who  plays  the  organ  now  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  take  your  hot  coffee,  and  get  to 
bed.  Time  enough  to  bother  about  organs 
when  you  look  less  like  a  corpse,"  was  added 
sotlo  voce. 

I  repeated  my  question  doggedly, 

"Well,  she  does  it  all  the  same,"  was  the 
weird-sounding  reply.  I  had  swallowed  one 
cup  of  Margaret's  hot,  strong  coffee,  and  life 
was  rekindling  within  me. 

"  Are  you  mocking  me,  woman  ?  "  I  cried. 

She  stared  at  me,  and  then  gave  some 
soothing  answer.  Evidently  she  feared  I  was 
deranged.  I  made  a  mighty  effort  to  appear 
composed. 

"  Margaret,  tell  me  immediately  the  name 
of  the  person  who  now  plays  the  cathedral 

organ." 

"  Alice  Hall,  sir ;  the  same  who  has  played 
for  six  months  now.  She  went  off  sudden, 
and  it  made  no  difference  to  Miss  Hall,  as  it 
might  have  done  to  some,  sir ;  she  has  not 
missed  a  service." 

Again  Margaret  appeared  to  find  cause  for 
alarm  in  my  face. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  for  the  last 
month,  since  her  death,  the  cathedral  organ 
has  been  played  as  it  used  to  be  in  her  life  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  has,  sir." 
towards  the  door  as  1  rose. 
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"Played  by  a  departed,  a 
spirit;  and  you  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"  Law  I  Good  grseious,  sir,  I  never  said 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  Some  say  Miss  Hall 
looks  like  a  ghost ;  but  she  isn't  one  yet." 

«  Margaret !  who  then  died  a  month  since  ?  " 
I  put  the  question  solemnly. 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  sir,  who  used  to  live  with 
Miss  Hall,  went  off  in  a  fit,  quite  sudden,  as  I 
told  you  plainly,  sir." 

«  Leave  the  room,"  I  commanded. 

I  cannot  say  what  I  did  or  how  1  felt  when 
left  alone. 

By  and  by,  I  rang  for  Margaret.  I  ex- 
plained to  her  my  recent  illness,  and  as  much 
as  I  could  remember  of  the  incidents  of  the 
night.  Having  taken  some  trouble  to  con- 
vince her  of  my  sanity,  I  again  dismissed  her. 
Poor,  poor  Alice !  dear,  desolate  child !  I 
reproached  myself  bitterly  for  having  selfishly 
thought  of  my  own  delight,  not  of  her  peace  ; 
and  i  tormented  myself  by  imagining  what 
she  could  possibly  think  of  me— of  my  having 
left  her  without  one  word  of  leave-taking,  or 
one  sign  of  remembrance.  The  parcel  Bhe 
had  not  received. 

I  went  to  the  cathedral  early.  I  found 
that  Alice  was  already  there.  Unseen,  I 
watched  her  a  while.  She  looked  faded  and 
worn,  and  was  dressed  in  mourning  ;  she  had 
lost  her  only  friend — for  I  had  no  right  to 
hope  she  still  considered  me  as  such—and 
must  feel  herself  indeed  alone.  Yet  angelic 
peace  and  steadfast  faith  stole  over  her  weary 
aspect  as  she  played.  Oh,  well  I  remember 
the  sweet  upturned  face,  the  droop  of  the 
soft  hair  down  the  thin  cheek.    My  darling! 

By  and  by,  she  paused,  and  took  her  hands 
from  the  keys  to  draw  her  shawl  closer,  with 
a  pale  shudder.  I  stepped  near  her.  Be- 
cause I  hardly  dared  speak  to  her  at  all,  I 
spoke  as  if  we  had  parted  but  yesterday: 
"  You  should  not  be  here  on  such  a  morn- 
ing." 

"  And  you  are  come  home  at  last  ?  "  She 
held  out  to  me  the  hand  I  had  not  offered  to 
take.  On  seeing  me,  she  had  grown  paler 
than  ever;  but  when  I  spoke,  gladness 
beamed  from  her  eyea,  to  be  soon  quenched 
in  tears  as  she  saw  me  look  at  her  mourning- 
dress. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments. 
"  You  have  missed  me?"  I  asked  humbly. 
"  Yes,  yes." 
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"  And  can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Forgive  you ! "  she  echoed. 

I  held  her  hand  firmly,  and  over  mine  came 
trembling  her  free  hand,  thrilling  me  by  ita 
roluntary,  undeserved  caress. 

"  You  have  been  ill — I  fear  you  have  been 
very  ill,"  she  said  gazing  at  me  compassion- 
ately. 

I  was  glad  to  make  the  worst  of  my  case. 

"  I  have  been  very  ill.  I  have  much  to 
plead  in  excuse  of  my  silence  and  neglect ; 
but  not  enough,  not  half  enough,  if  it  has 
given  you  pain.  You  tremble.  I  frightened 
you  by  my  sudden  return." 

"No,  noj  you  never  frighten  me;  you 
never  pain  me.  I  have  been  sad  and  lonely  ; 
but  I  knew  you  would  return,  if  you  could- — 
if  you  ought  You  have  always  been  good 
to  me :  it  would  have  been  wrong  of  me  to 
think  of  you  unkindly." 

"  Why  did  you  shudder  but  now  ?  " 

"  I  remembered  a  dream, a  dreadful  dream 
I  had  last  night." 

"Tell  it  me." 

"  I  had  rather  not." 

"  I  have  a  reason  for  wishing  to  know  it." 

"  I  dreamed  that  you  were  dead — that  I 
sat  at  the  organ  at  midnight  and  played  your 
requiem." 

Again  she  turned  very  pale.  I  think  I 
must  hare  done  so  too.  A  queer  thrill  went 
through  me,  as,  for  the  first  time,  I  fully  re- 
called the  events  of  the  past  night. 

"  You  must  let  mc  take  you  home,"  I  said. 
I  released  her  hands,  and  folded  her  shawl 
closely  round  her. 

Looking  straight  into  my  face  with  her 
dear,  innocent  eyes,  she  said : 

"  You  must  not  spoil  me  so ;  if  you  had 
not,  I  should  not  have  found  it  so  hard  to  do 
without  you." 

This  was  just  too  much  for  me.  I  gath* 
ered  the  little  thing  into  my  arms,  kissed  her 
sweet  brow  again  and  again,  and  oried : 

"  Alice,  you  must  let  me  keep  you  always 
— you  must  be  my  wife ! " 

She  disengaged  herself;  she  drew  a  little 
away  from  me. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  very  good.  Is  this 
because  my  aunt  is  dead,  and  I  am  alone  ?  " 
she  asked  earnestly. 

•*  It  is  because  I  love  you." 
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and  her  face  looked  as  if  the  sun  were  faintly 
shining  on  it  through  a  ruby  pane  in  the 
window. 

The  Mead  cottage  was  so  desolate  that  I 

soon  took  Alice  (not  Hall)  home  to  my 

house  in  the  cathedral-yard.  It  wns  on  New- 
year's  Day  that  the  good  old  bishop  married 
us ;  and  ever  since  my  happy  home  has  been 
perfectly  ordered,  and,  so  she  tells  me,  my 
perfect  wife  has  been  entirely  happy. 

New-year's  Day — the  tenth  anniversary  of 
my  marriage.  To-day  I  have  been  looking 
!  over  my  papers,  and  have  read  through  this, 
written  five  years  since.  O  Alice,  Alice,  my 
wife,  my  wife !  Why  couldst  thou  not  visibly 
tarry  with  me  unto  the  end  ? 

I  never  leave  Waldon  now.  No  fingers 
but  mine  must  ever  touch  those  keys  hers 
used  lovingly  to  press.  She  was  to  me  as 
child,  wife,  all  of  kin,  my  only  darling !  I 
am  having  built  a  new  organ,  a  glorious  one ; 
it  is  to  be  my  gift  to  Waldon  Cathedral,  on 
condition  that  the  old  one  is  taken  down  five- 
and-twenty  hours  after  mv  death,  and  de- 
stroyed;  and  that  during  those  five-and- 
twenty  hours  no  mortal  fingers  touch  its 
keys.  I  say  five-and-twenty  hours,  because 
on  the  midnight  after  my  death — and  I  might 
die  just  after  midnight — Alice  will  play  my 
requiem,  as  I  heard  her  so  long  ago.  The 
organ  must  never  sound  again  after  that. 
There  is  a  rumor  in  Waldon  that  the  organist 
has  been  mad  since  his  wife's  death.  I  am 
not  mad,  because,  for  my  comfort  I  know 
that  my  love  was  selfish,  my  guardianship 
careless,  my  tenderness  ungentle,  my  sym- 
pathy imperfect,  compared  with  that  my  dar- 
ling experiences  in  Thy  keeping,  O  Lord,  my 
God  and  her  God. 

Such  is  the  paper  that  lately  came  into  our 
hands.  We  have  learned  that  at  the  cathe- 
dral, here  called  Waldon,  the  congregation, 
of  about  half-a-dozen  persons,  assembled  one 
grim  December  afternoon,  were  detained 
after  service  by  the  powerful  beauty  of  the 
voluntary  performed  by  their  long  feeble 
organist  It  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion — 
the  organist  was  found  with  his  arms  folded 
on  the  keys,  his  cheek  rested  on  them— dead. 
His  wishes  with  respect  to  the  old  organ  had 
long  been  known:  they  were  strictly  re- 
garded. 
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From  Household  Words. 
TI1E  BLANKSHIRE  THICKET. 

Thick  kts  in  Blankshire  arc  not  now  the 
dense  masses  of  underwood  which  they  are  still 
popularly  believed  to  be,  and  which,  perhaps 
once  they  were.  The  ram  of  the  patriarch 
Isaac  would  scarcely  be  caught  in  any  of  these 
by  his  horns  ;  vast  quantities  of  sheep,  indeed, 
make  their  pasture  land  of  our  thicket  with- 
out paying  further  tribute  to  the  briars  and 
the  prickly  gorsc  than  a  few  handfuls  of  wool, 
and  a  man  may  walk  miles  and  miles  upon 
it  without  meeting  with  greater  inconven- 
iences than  an  occasional  thorn  in  his  flesh. 

The  lordly  stag  (not  seldom  uncarted  on 
our  thicket)  finds  scarce  an  obstacle  which 
his  easy  canter  cannot  surmount  without  a 
bound  ;  the  large  limbed  hounds,  whose  mis- 
tress is  the  queen  herself,  dash  through  it  at 
full  speed,  unhcedful  of  the  gorse  which  red- 
dens their  tail  tips ;  and  the  scarlet  coated 
hunters  take  their  way  by  fifties  and  by  hun- 
dreds across  the  densest  part  of  it  almost  as 
swiftly  as  along  its  open  turf  roads. 

A  lonely  spot  it  is  at  all  seasons,  bleak 
enough  in  winter,  but  beautiful  and  brilliant 
with  color  in  the  summer  time ;  then,  except 
the  little  round  bald  patches  which  mark  the 
halting  places  of  the  numerous  companies  of 
gipsies  who  at  that  period  haunt  our  Blank- 
shire thicket,  all  is  green  or  golden.  The 
soft  south  wind  is  never  weary  of  blowing 
there,  although  always  somewhat  faint  with 
the  odor  of  the  gorse  blossoms  j  the  lark  is 
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road  seventy  three  coaches  passed  and  re- 
passed daily.  Forty  five  of  these  changed 
horses  at  the  Calderton  Arms,  which  was  the 
best  hotel  in  our  town,  and  patronised,  by 
Lord  Calderton  of  Brierly  Park,  who  in  those 
days  saved  us  the  trouble  of  choosing  a  rep- 
resentative in  Parliament  by  nominating  one 
himself,  and  bidding  us  vote  for  him 

In  those  good  old  times  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  thicket  was  not  so  safe  as  it 
is  now.  No  coach  ever  crossed  it  after  dusk 
without  the  guard  having  his  loaded  blunder- 
buss ready  at  his  hand,  lest  he  should  meet 
with  any  gentlemen  of  the  road,  and  many 
were  the  robberies  to  winch,  despite  that  pre- 
caution, passengers  were  obliged  to  submit. 

Brierly  farmers  driving  home  from  market 
in  the  evening  used  to  go  armed,  and  with  at 
least  one  companion.  Pedlars  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  expose  the  contents  of  a  val- 
uable pack  at  any  place  upon  one  side  of  our 
thicket,  rarely  got  scot-free  to  the  other ;  nay, 
if  they  made  resistance,  they  sometimes 
never  crossed  it  at  all,  for  highway  robbery 
being  then  a  hanging  matter,  murder  was  no 
worse,  and  it  was  as  well,  said  the  thieves 
with  the  proverb,  to  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as 
for  a  lamb.  There  was  a  patrol  upon  our 
thicket  it  is  true,  but  he  did  not  very  much 
deter  the  marauders,  and  simple  nervous 
passengers,  always  mistaking  him  for  a  robber, 
suffered  three  parts  of  the  wretchedness  of 
being  robbed  in  the  fright.  Nevertheless 
there  were  honest  men,  then  as  now,  who 


never  tired  of  singing  in  the  blue  above,  nor  cared  for  never  a  thief  living ;  and  one  of 


the  grasshopper  in  the  green  beneath;  nor 
the  butterfly  of  roaming  over  the  dangerous 
blooms  whose  sharp  spears  threaten  in  vain 
its  delicate  fairy  wings.  There  are  few  thick- 
ets like  it,  and  those  few  are  growing  fewer 
day  by  day.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Enclosure  Act  may  lay  its  claws,  or  one  of 
its  clauses,  before  long,  even  upon  Brierly 
Thicket ;  indeed,  I  have  missed  a  corner  here, 
and  a  good  strip  there,  and  what  I  have  known 
to  be  a  capital  rabbit  bank,  has  become  a  corn- 
field patch  already,  so  that  the  sooner  I  say 
what  I  have  got  to  say  about  our  thicket- 
while  it  is  a  thicket— the  better. 

In  the  good  old  times,  which  were  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  axactly,  Brierly,  which  is  now 
a  stagnant  country  town,  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance. The  great  western  road  to  Lon- 
don, the  king's  highway  (which  is  now,  alas! 
the  railroad),  ran  through  it,  and  upon  that 


these  was  Farmer  Johnson  of  Stoat  Farm, 
near  Brierly,  and  another  was  my  uncle 
Jack. 

Farmer  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  cross 
our  thicket  at  all  seasons  and  at  any  hour,  as 
often  alone  as  in  company,  and  unless  he 
walked  (which,  as  he  was  fourteen  stone,  he 
was  generally  loth  to  do),  without  even  an  ash- 
plant  wherewith  to  defend  himself.  He  ran 
such  risks  indeed  without  ever  coming  to  harm, 
that  it  was  popularly  understood,  in  fun,  that 
he  was  himself  in  league  with  the  highway- 
men, which  in  those  times  it  was  not  such  a 
very  uncommon  tiling  for  men  of  some  sub- 
tancc  to  be.  Nevertheless  even  Farmer  John- 
son was  stopped  at  last,  upon  our  thicket 

He  was  returning  late  at  night  from  Fuss- 
worth  market  in  his  gig  alone,  and  with  a 
pretty  heavy  purse  in  his  pocket,  the  proceeds 
of  a  successful  sale  in  barley  :  his  good  for- 
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tune  made  him  whistle  as  he  drove,  and  his 
good  mare  Salt-fish,  who  was  almost  a  thor- 
oughbred, spanked  along  merrily  without 
touch  of  whip,  as  if  she  sympathised  with  her 
master.  When  they  had  reached  about  the 
middle  of  our  thicket,  a  man  sprang  up  on 
either  side  the  road  from  amid  the  gorse  and 
stood  in  the  May,  while  at  the  same  instant  a 
third  fellow  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gig  be- 
hind. Farmer  Johnson  understood  the  state 
of  afFairs  at*  a  glance,  and  knowing  that  he 
could  rely  upon  the  mare,  took  his  measures 
accordingly :  by  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bit  he 
caused  the  docile  Salt-fish  (who  had  come  to 
a  full  stop  upon  two  legs  and  presented  the 
unusual  sign  in  heraldry  of  a  horse  rampant  in 
a  gig  passant)  to  run  backwards  with  surpris- 
ing agility,  knocking  down  the  gentleman  be- 
hind, and  playfully  trampling  upon  him  in 
her  retreat ;  thus  Farmer  Johnson  extricated 
himself  from  the  dilemma,  and  had  he  been 
wise  would  have  trotted  back  to  Fussworth 
well  satisfied  enough  :  but  he  had  just  come 
from  thence,  and  was  bound  for  his  own  res- 
idence, Stoat  Farm,  nor  was  he  a  man  very 
easily  induced  to  change  his  determination. 
Gathering  up  the  reins,  therefore,  and  holding 
the  mare  well  together,  he  rushed  her  at  the 
two  men  who  still  stopped  the  way,  and  scat- 
tered them  like  chaff. 

"Good  night,  gentlemen! "  he  cried  satiri- 
cally, as  he  bowled  along  at  some  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  but  the  words  had  scarcely 
left  his  lips,  when  Salt-fish  and  gig,  and  all, 
heeled  completely  over,  and  Farmer  John- 
son's triumph  was  ended.  The  three  thieves 
sit  seems,  regardless  of  omens,  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  long  stout  rope,  which  was 
stretched  across  the  road  on  pegs,  and  had 
thus  caused  this  misfortune.  In  another 
minute,  and  before  he  could  rise,  his  enemies 
were  upon  him  ;  resistance  from  an  unarmed 
man  was  useless,  for  though  they  had  no  pis- 
tols they  could  have  beaten  out  his  brains 
with  their  bludgeons  in  a  few  minutes;  so 
Farmer  Johnson  submitted  as  patiently  as  he 
could,  and  confined  himself  to  making  a  par-  j 
ticular  study  of  their  countenances,  with  a 
view  to  recognising  them  under  more  auspic-  j 
ious  circumstances.  They  took  his  purse,  and 
gave  him  a  good  drubbing,  in  return  for  the 
trouble  which  he  had  given  them,  and  they 
would  have  doubtless  taken  his  mare  also, 
but  that  she  had  in  the  meantime  gone  off 
towards  Stoat  Farm  of  her  own  accord  with 
the  resuscitated  frier  behind  her. 


Farmer  Johnson,  as  he  started  homewards 
on  foot  amid  the  laughter  of  his  despoilers 
was  sensible  neither  of  his  loss  nor  of  his 
bruises  j  an  overwhelming  desire  for  revenge 
swallowed  up,  like  a  Moses*  rod,  all  other  feel- 
ings ;  he  had  scarce  patience  to  get  a  pru- 
dent distance  away  from  his  late  companions 
before  he  gave  the  long  shrill  whistle,  which 
Salt-fish  knew  so  well  as  her  master's  sum- 
mons ;  back  came  the  highblooded  mare  at  a 
hand-gallop,  instantly,  and  the  farmer  climbed 
up  into  the  gig  ;  he  put  his  hand  under  the 
driving  seat  and  brought  out  exultingly  a 
new  sharp  sickle. 

"  Fool  that  I  was,"  cried  he,  "  to  have  for- 
gotten this,  which  I  bought  only  this  very 
day."  It  was  a  present  which  he  had  prom- 
ised  to  one  of  his  men,  and  ten  minutes  be- 
fore would  perhaps  have  been  worth  two 
hundred  pounds  to  him.  "What's  done, 
however,  could  be  undone,"  according  to  the 
persevering  former  and  giving  the  mare  a 
flick  with  the  whip-lash,  he  turned  her  into 
a  turf-road  which  runs  through  our  thicket 
from  that  place,  and  presently  joins  the  high- 
way again  by  a  circumbendibus:  by  this 
means  he  could  come,  by  the  same  direction 
as  before,  over  the  very  same  ground,  and  if 
the  thieves  should  be  still  there  he  was  pre- 
pared for  them.  His  only  fear  was  that  they 
would  have  decamped  with  their  booty. 
They,  however,  thinking  that "  old  twenty 
stun  "  (as  they  had  irreverently  called  him) 
would  be  a  long  time  in  going  afoot  to  Bri- 
erly,  had  set  their  trap  anew  for  more  game 
from  Fussworth  market,  and  hearing  the 
sound  of  wheels,  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
grasped  their  bludgeons.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  running  footman,  the  third  man 
of  the  party,  iay  his  hand  upon  the  gig  be- 
hind, than  Farmer  Johnson,  who  was  waiting 
for  him,  struck  him  over  the  head  with  the 
sickle,  to  such  good  purpose,  that  the  man 
dropped  in  the  road. 

"  I  forgot,"  cried  the  stout  yeoman,  as  he 
came  up  with  the  other  two,  u  I  forgot,  when 
I  met  you  before,  sirs,  to  give  you  this,"  hold- 
ing up  the  weapon,  and  leaping  out  upon 
the  left  hand  man  :  this  fellow  astounded  by 
such  an  address,  and  really  bewildered  at 
seeing  again  the  same  individual  who  he  had 
such  excellent  means  for  knowing  was  else- 
where and  in  sad  plight,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  after  his  fall,  his  comrade 
took  to  his  heels  across  the  trackless  thicket:  „ 
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the  farmer  was  at  no  time  very  well  calculated 
to  catch  a  runner,  and  pursuit  was  of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  stolen  purse  was  luckily  in  the 
pocket  of  the  first  man,  . and  with  that  and 
his  two  captives — most  grievously  mauled  by 
the  sickle — the  plucky  old  yeoman  came  into 
Brierly  about  day-break,  and  covered  him- 
self, as  may  well  be  believed,  with  provincial 
glory. 

The  other  adventure,  which  I  remember  to 
have  happened  upon  our  thicket,  occurred  to 
my  uncle  Jack.  He  was  what  was  called  in 
those  good  old  times  which  I  have  referred  to, 
a  red-hot  radical,  or  as  we  should  now  say  a* 
moderate  whig,  and  in  the  electioneering 
practices  of  that  date  he  was  a  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous proficient :  his  hatred  of  the  noble 
house  of  Calderton*  which  arrogated  to  itself 
the  right  of  appointing  the  member  for  the 
borough  was  of  a  nature  of  which  we  mod- 
erns, unacquainted  as  we  are  with  what  po- 
litical animosity  really  means,  can  have  no  con- 
ception :  44  all's  fair  at  election  time,"  was  a 
favorite  moral  precept  with  my  uncle,  and 
one  up  to  which,  whenever  Brierly  was  con- 
tested, he  most  conscientiously  acted. 

The  struggle  between  the  nominee  of  his 
lordship,  and  a  certain  yellow  candidate  from 
the  metropolis,  was,  upon  one  occasion— the 
first  in  which  the  Calderton  rule  was  rebelled 
against  with  auy  hope  of  success — excess- 
ively keen,  and  the  screw  was  put  very  sharply 
upon  the  Brierly  tenants.  Uncle  Jack,  the 
better  to  observe  the  enemy,  was  stopping  at 
the  Calderton  Arms  itself,  from  which  he  se- 
cretly sent  forth  his  ukases,  and  regulated 
liberal  affairs.  lie  saw  that  these  were  going 
badly  ;  that  more  money  was  wanted,  and 
that  for  certain  reasons,  neither  in  Brierly 
notes,  nor  even  in  those  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  good,  untestifying,  unrecognisa- 
ble gold  sovereigns  from  the  Mint.  There 
was  very  little  time  to  procure  it  in,  and  the 
getting  it  from  town  was  a  highly  important 
and  most  confidential  task,  so  Uncle  Jack,  af- 
ter some  consultation  with  those  he  consid- 
ered could  be  trusted,  determined  to  under- 
take it  himself. 

Nobody,  reasoned  he,  would  surely  suspect 
him,  an  inmate  of  the  Calderton  Arms,  of  be- 
ing the  purse-bearer  of  the  Friends  of  Lib- 
erty. Robert  Supple,  the  landlord,  who  was, 
of  course,  Caldertonian  to  the  back-bone,  and 
had  a  considerable  followng,  was  a  dull  man, 


who  thought  himself  shrewd,  and  of  the  easi- 
est possible  sort  to  hoodwink  ;  while  his  son 
was  a  scamp,  if  not  something  even  worse, 
whose  feelings  were  not  likely  to  be  interested 
in  any  electioneering  matter  whatever. 

Uncle  Jack  was  neither  a  dull  man,  nor  a 
scamp,  ergo  (so  he  proved  it)  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them.  He  ordered  out  his 
gig  and  his  big  brown  horse  in  order  to  go  to 
Fussworth  ;  there  was  certainly  no  mistake 
about  that ;  he  mentioned  Fussworth  twice, 
distinctly,  to  Mr.  Supple,  who  was  smoking 
his  pij>e  at  the  inn  door,  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  as  though  he  were  personify- 
ing human  wisdom  at  the  request  of  some 
eminent  sculptor.  He  spoke  of  Fussworth, 
casually,  to  Supple  the  younger,  as  he  hung 
about  the  inn  yard  as  usual,  with  both  his 
idle  hands  in  his  pockets ;  and  Fussworth, 
said  he,  nodding  to  the  inquiring  hostler,  as 
he  snatched  the  horsecloth  cleverly  off  the 
brown  at  the  moment  of  departure ;  and  yet 
Uncle  Jack  waR  going  farther  than  Fussworth 
that  same  day,  nevertheless. 

It  was  night — midnight  by  the  time  my  un- 
cle got  upon  our  thicket  again  upon  his  way 
home.  He  had  nobody  with  him,  and  no 
weapon  of  any  kind,  and  he  had  two  thousand 
pounds  in  gold  under  the  gig  seat.  It  was 
upon  this  last  account  that  he  kept  his  eyes 
so  sharply  about  him,  and  listened  so  painfully 
with  his  ears,  and  not  through  any  fear  upon 
his  own  account,  for  Uncle  Jack  was  bold  as 
a  lion.  He  was  anxious  lest  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty should  suffer  a  dire  loss ;  lest  the  Cal- 
derton clique  should  triumph  on  this  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  through  any  misadventure 
of  his ;  and  it  was  for  this  alone  that  he  feared 
the  chances  of  the  dark,  and  highwaymen. 
Blindfold,  he  had  almost  known  every  inch 
of  the  way,  and  he  drove  through  the  gloom 
as  softly  as  he  possibly  could,  with  his  wheels 
low  on  the  sand,  and  dumb  on  the  turf,  and 
grating  on  the  hard  road  but  rarely ;  some- 
times he  would  even  pull  up  to  listen,  and  he 
did  not  press  the  big  brown  to  speed  at  any 
time,  but  kept  him  as  fresh  as  Iur  long  jour- 
ney would  permit  him  to  be,  in  case  it  should 
come  to  a  Rtem  chase. 

Presently,  in  the  centre  of  the  way  there 
loomed  a  horseman,  and  the  fatal  Stand! 
rang  hoarsely  out  over  the  heath.  My  uncle 
would  have  made  a  rush  and  trusted  to  the 
fellow's  pistol  missing  fire,  but  he  saw  that 

the  muzzle  covered  him,  and  that  the  risk 
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was  too  tremendous  for  that  The  robber, 
who  was  masked,  rode  up  to  his  side  with  the 
weapon  still  levelled,  and  demanded  his 
money.  My  uncle  offered  htm  his  watch,  and 
some  loose  sovereigns,  but  the  other  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  want  the  money  under  the  scat,"  cried 
he,  hoarsely  ;  M  I  know  you  have  it  there." 

"  If  you  know  that,"  said  my  uncle,  quietly, 
"  you  must  also  know  that  not  a  penny  of  it 
belongs  to  me  :  I  will  not  voluntarily  give  it 
up  to  any  man, — I  will  die  first, — but  since 
you  have  a  pistol,  I  cannot  help  your  taking 
it  if  you  have  a  miud,  and  may  I  live  to  see 
you  hung,  you  rascal." 

Uncle  Jack  used  some  exciting  language 
besides,  which  would  better  repetition  in  those 
good  old  times,  than  in  these,  and  then  sul- 
lenly shifted  his  legs,  so  that  the  bags  of 
gold  under  the  seat  could  be  got  at.  The 
highwayman  leaned  forward  to  reach  them 
with  one  hand,  still  keeping  the  pistol  levelled 
in  the  other,  as  though  he  knew  the  man  he 
had  to  deal  with  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  bent 
his  head  for  a  second,  and,  before  he  could 
ri.ise  it  again,  Uncle  Jack  was  upon  him  like 
a  lion.  By  striking  spurs  into  his  horse,  the 
robber  managed  to  extricate  himself,  but  in 
the  brief  struggle  the  pistol  went  off  harm- 
lessly, and  remained  with  my  uncle ;  and  be- 
fore the  wretch  could  draw  another,  the  big 
brown  was  laying  his  four  feet  to  the  ground 
to  sonic  purpose ;  they  were  nearly  at  the 
end  of  our  thicket,  before  the  enraged  high- 
way mail  could  come  within  range  of  them. 

"  Chuck  out  the  gold,"  be  cried,  in  a  terri- 
ble voioe,  "  or  I'll  shoot  ye." 

"Shoot  and   ,"  halloed  Uncle  Jack, 

whose  flying  wheels,  no  longer  particular 
about  miking  a  noise,  drowned  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  "  I'll  lay  a  pound  that  I  live 
to  see  you  hung."  He  knew  it  was  not  an 
easy  mutter  for  a  roan  on  horseback  to  shoot 
a  man  in  a  gig — l>oth  flying.  After  they  had 
gone  on  in  this  fashion  for  some  time,  "Pa- 
trol," cried  my  uncle,  joyfully,  and  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  voice. 

'•Death  and  thunder!"  or  sum  thing  of 
that  kind  exclaimed  the  highwayman,  as  he 
pulled  up  his  mare  upon  her  haunches.  By 
which  device  Uncle  Jack  gained  fifty  yards, 
and  got  quite  clear  of  our  thicket.  In  five 
minutes  more  he  had  reached  the  toll-gate, 
and  was  out  of  Robber-land. 

Not  a  word  said  he  of  his  adventure,  to 


the  ostler  roused  up  at  one  in  the  morning  to 
attend  upon  him ;  only,  "  What  has  become 
of  the  grey  ?  "  asked  he,  carelessly,  as  his 
eyes  rested  upon  an  empty  stall  in  the  huge 
stable  wherein  his  own  Brown  was  housed. 

"  Master  WiUum  has  took  him  out  to  Wut- 
ton  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  was  the 
simple  reply. 

Uncle  Jack  retired  to  rest  with  the  serenes t 
of  smiles  and  deposited  the  gold  in  safety  un- 
der his  mattress.  On  the  next  morning  his 
landlord  waited  upon  him  after  breakfast,  by 
particular  desire. 

"  How  many  votes,  mv  good  friend,"  said 
my  uncle,  "can  you  really  command  now,  in- 
dependently of  lus  lordship  ?  " 

"Why,  you  surely  ain't  a-coming  that 
game  ?  said  the  innkeeper  grimly.  "  1 
should  have  thought  you  nad  known  me  by 
this  time  better  than "  that ;  I  am  going  to 
bring  serenteen  voters  up  to  poll  next  week 
to  vote  for  the  True  Blue,  however,  and  I 
don't  care  who  knows  it." 

"  Seventeen,"  said  mv  uncle,  smiling, 
"  that  will  do  capitally  :  I  should  not  have 
thought,  Mr.  Supple,  you  could  have  brought 
so  many.  This  will  be  equivalent  to  giving 
us  thirty-four,"  added  he,  soliloquising,  "  and 
we  only  wanted  thirty  to  win." 

"To' giving  you  thirty-four  P  "  cried  the  in- 
dignant host ;  why  I'd  see  you  hanged  first ; 
leastways,  not  you,  air,  but  the  whole  yellow 
lot .  .  .  ." 

"  Do  you  know  this  pistol  ?  "  exclaimed  my 
uncle,  suddenly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
sternness,  "  and  are  you  aware  to  whom  it 
belongs  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  innkeeper,  a  little 
uncomfortable,  but  not  in  the  least  suspecting 
what  was  to  come,  "  it  belongs  to  my  son  Wil- 
liam." 

"  It  does !  "  said  Uncle  Jack.  "I  took  it 
from  him  last  night  upon  Brierly  thicket, 
where  he  tried  to  commit  a  highway  robbery 
with  a  badly  fitting  mask  on  his  face  ?  which 
is  a  hanging  matter,  Mr.  Supple." 

The  agony  of  the  father  (who  was  only  too 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  as  he 
had  himself  mentioned  to  his  sou  his  suspicion 
of  what  my  uncle  was  really  gone  to  Fuss- 
worth  about)  was  terrible  to  witness,  and 
moved  the  accuser  greatly.  "  Spare  him ; 
spare  my  son!"  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow. 

"Do  I  look  like  the  sort  of  a  man  to  hang 
the  son  of  anybody  who  promises  to  do  me 
a  favor  ?  "  said  Uncle  Jack,  placidly ;  "  but," 
added  he,  with  meaning,  "  you  had  better  not 
forget  those  seventeen  voters,  Mr.  Supple." 

And  so  it  turned  out  that  through  Uncle 
Jack's  adventure  in  the  Blankshire  Thicket, 
the  yellow  candidate  came  in  for  Brierly,  for 
two  thousand  pounds  less  than  the  cost  he 
had  calculated. 
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THE  REKINDLING  FANATICISMS  OF  THE 

EAST 

This  seems  to  he  an  age  of  returning  ex- 
citement among  all  the  great  Oriental  Re- 
ligions. Five  years  ago  there  sprang  up  in 
China  that  great  and  prolonged  religious 
revolution  which  was  apparently  intended  to 
introduce  sweeping  reforms  into  the  prevailing 
Buddhism,  and  to  connect  with  thia  purely 
religious,  a  political  and  national  purjjose, — 
the  reinstatement  of  the  proper  Chinese  race 
and  dynasty  in  the  place  of  the  worn-out 
Mongol  aristocracy.  Then  soon  after  came 
that  explosion  of  fanatic  teal, — primarily,  in 
all  probability,  among  the  Mahometans,  sec- 
ondarily among  the  Hindoos, — which  aimed 
at  the  exclusion  of  the  English  from  India, 
and  began  its  long  and  destructive  career  by 
the  reinstatement  of  the  old  Mahometan  dy- 
nasty on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  the  revolt 
of  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Oude.  But 
whatever  religious  excitement  there  was,  Hin- 
doos as  well  as  Mahometans  shared;  and 
probably  one  grent  secret  of  their  weakness 
was  the  incompatibility  of  the  devouring  big- 
otry of  the  faith  of  Islam  with  the  passive  but 
susceptible  caste-jealousies  of  the  Brahrotnical 
code.  And  now  the  same  chronic  excitement 
among  the  Oriental  typea  of  faith  is  spread- 
ing westward.  There  seems  to  be  still  good 
ground  for  dreading  a  Mahometan  rising  in 
Bombay.  We  hear,  on  reliable  private  infor- 
mation, that  in  that  Presidency  the  mysteri- 
ous cakes  have  again  been  widely  distributed 
which  preceded,  and  were  supposed  to  indi- 
cate, the  original  conspiracy  in  BengaL  In 
Arabia,  too,  Mahometan  ism  has  burst  into  a 
ilame.  At  Djedda,  the  port  of  Mecca  on  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Mahometans  rose  on  the  Euro- 

Sean  population,  and  succeeded  in  tearing 
own  the  flags  of  the  French  and  English 
consulates,  murdering  the  Consuls,  and  many 
others  of  the  resident  Europeans.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  Mahometan  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  as- 
sembling ;  and  there  is  even  a  rumor  that  a 
Mahometan  Sheikh  was  in  the  town,  who  had 
borne  some  part  in  the  massacre  of  Delhi. 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  irritating  cause, 
it  is  clear  that  an  excitable  condition  of  re- 
ligious feeling  was  the  real  origin  of  the  out- 
break. Again,  within  the  limits  of  Europe, 
there  are  not  wanting  many  signs  of  the  same 
highly  excited  feeling  among  Mahometans. 
Probably  the  constant  pressure  on  Turkish 
customs  and  faith  which  the  Greek  Church  of 
Russia  has  long  been  applying  on  one  side, 
and  the  European  powers  on  the  other,  is  the 
immediate  cause.  The  insult  to  the  English 
Consul  at  Belgrade  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  irritation.  A  more  serious  one  has 
lately  shown  itself  in  Candia,  where  a  quarrel 


between  a  Greek  and  a  Turk  in  the  town  of 
Canea  has  issued  in  a  revolt  of  the  Mussul- 
man population,  an  attack  on  the  European 
consulates,  and  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of 
the  island.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  great  Ori- 
ental religions  are  giving  signs  of  special  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  presence  of  other  and  uncon- 
genial faiths.  Sometimes,  as  in  China,  one 
form  of  Oriental  conviction  asserts  itself 
against  another  form ;  sometimes,  as  in  India, 
two  mutually  incompatible  forms  of  faith 
bound  together  by  a  fundamental  fusion  of 
races,  unite  temporarily  against  a  third  and 
completely  alien  faith  and  race; — sometimes, 
as  in  Arabia  and  Europe,  the  smouldering 
Oriental  faith,  becoming  conscious  of  under- 
going involuntary  compression  at  the  hands 
of  the  freer  races  and  religions  by  which  it  ia 
surrounded,  gives  forth  the  sparks  of  a  tem- 
porarily revived  but  still  perhaps  nearly  ex- 
hausted vitality.  Oriental  fanaticism  seems 
at  all  events  to  be  spreading  simultaneously 
everywhere  by  a  kind  of  electric  sympathy. 

For  us,  however,  the  immediate  interest  of 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  chiefly  in  the 
anxiety  with  which  it  invests  the  continued 
Indian  revolt.  When  several  apparently  ex- 
hausted volcanoes  in  the  same  neighborhood 
burst  into  new  activity,  the  mind  very  natu- 
rally watches  eagerly  and  anxiously  for  similar 
symptoms  in  those  which  have  not  yet  given 
any  signs  of  life.  The  phenomenon  seems  to 
indicate  a  sporadic  cause,  and  every  petty 
flash  in  Bombay,  nay  even  the  deep  tranquil- 
lity of  Madras,  is  watched  with  an  apprehen- 
sive eye.  And  what  would  be  the  policy 
most  appropriate  in  the  English  Government 
during  such  a  crisis  P  Surely  one  that  should 
give  the  notion  of  vigilant,  unchangeable  pur- 
pose, readv  for  any  storm,  shrinking  from  no 
responsibility.  But  what  is  the  impression 
which  the  recent  demeanor  of  the  English 
Government  and  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  is  calculated  to  make  on  the  Indian 
races,  instinct  as  they  are  with  the  excitement 
of  revived  suspicion  and  revived  fanaticism  ? 
Let  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times 
speak  the  feeling  prevalent  in  India  when 
nothing  later  than  the  promulgation  of  the 
absurd  India  Bill  No.  2  had  taken  place,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  greatest  imprudence  of 
the  present  Government  had  not  yet  been 
published  there.  "  I  may  mention,"  he  Bays, 
"that  the  extraordinary  vacillation  of  the 
House  «pon  Indian  affairs  is  doing  great  in- 
jury. 1  he  natives,  at  first  delighted  at  the 
change,  are  now  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  the 
Crown  will  not  accept  the  liabilities  of  the 
Company.  The  fear  is,  of  course,  absurd,  but 
it  is  really  sending  down  the  price  of  stock, 
and  it  is  produced  mainly  by  Mr.  Disraeli's 
talk  about  disassociating  the  finance  of  Eng- 
land from  that  of  India.  There  is  no  wish 
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among  the  Europeans  to  associate  them." 
If  this  were  the  general  impression  in  India 
before  the  discussions  on  the  Ellenborough 
dispatch,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  hear  as 
the  result  of  those  discussions  f  It  is  obviou3 
that  the  great  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  races 
are  at  present  almost  in  the  condition  of 
heated  gunpowder.  A  mere  spark  may 
spring  a  mine  under  our  feet.  And  almost 
any  circumstances  which  give  an  impression 
of  English  irresolution  and  incapacity,  of  our 
distrust  of  the  authorities  to  whom  we  have 
committed  the  Government  of  our  Empire,  or 
of  any  violence  of  party-etrife  at  home  suffi- 
cient to  weaken  their  hands,  may  be  t  he  occa- 
sion of  a  great  explosion.  We  have  been 
trifling  with  symptoms  of  danger  far  too 
grave  for  us  to  be  able  to  fathom  all  their 
meaning;  and,  we  fear,  we  may  soon  feel  the 


From  The  Examiner,  31  July. 
THE  STATE  OF  TURKEY. 

Our  Eastern  policy  is  on  its  trial.  The 
question  begins  to  occur  to  many  minds 
whether,  after  all,  Russia  has  not  been  more 
in  the  right  regarding  Turkey  than  we  have 
thought  her.  We  must  distinguish  between 
evil  designs  and  the  view  of  facts  made  sub- 
servient to  evil  designs.  The  partition  of 
Turkey  has  long  been  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  knowing 
this,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating 
the  Russian  representations  of  the  incurable 
state  of  the  Turkish  empire  as  mere  fictions, 
invented  to  serve  the  foregone  conclusion. 
Russia  has  complained  of  the  persecution  of 
Christians  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and 
has  asserted  that  if  the  Porte  be  sincerely 
disposed  to  restrain  the  savage  fanaticism  of 
its  subjects,  it  has  not  the  power  to  do  so,  its 
behests  having  small  force  beyond  a  few  days' 
journey  from  Constantinople.  Russia  has 
therefore  scouted  the  very  name  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  alleging  that  what  is  called  an 
empire  is  m  empire  whatever,  nothing  more 
than  a  name.  Now  these  facts  may  be  put 
forward  for  a  very  dishonest  purpose,  but  the 
facts  are  not  the  less  facts  because  the  design 
into  whose  service  they  are  pressed  is  bad.  It 
may  be  too  true  that  we  have,  as  Nicholas 
said,  "a  sick  man  on  our  hands,"  though  his 
sickness  will  not  warrant  robbery  and  murder. 

The  recent  atrocities  in  Candia,  Belgrade, 
and  Jeddah  are  all  of  a  piece,  all  symptomatic 
of  the  same  passion  of  bigotry ;  and  barbari- 
ties of  a  similar  sort,  though  perhaps  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  committed  unheard  of  in 
obscure  places  wherever  Mahometans  and 
Christians  are  mingled  together,  the  former 
being  the  majority,  or  having  the  upper  hand. 
The  Porte  upon  demand  of  redress  is  always 
ready  with  promises  of  satisfaction,  its  fail- 


words  are  never  wanting,  but  no  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  its  ways  will  expect  for 
one  moment  the  realisation  of  its  promises. 
But  we  are  always  complaisant  enough  to  take 
the  will  for  the  deed.  In  truth,  however,  is 
there  more  of  will  than  of  deed  in  the  matter? 
We  are  almost  as  sceptical  about  the  one  as 
about  the  other. 

The  criminals  are  not  punished  on  the  spot 
where  the  punishment  would  serve  for  ex- 
ample, but,  forsooth,  they  are  ordered  up  to 
Constantinople  for  trial,  where  no  one  can 
really  pretend  to  know  what  finally  becomes 
of  them,  whether  they  are  punished  at  all; 
and  a  suspicion  may  arise  of  the  opposite 
proceeding,  secret  encouragement  or  reward. 
And  how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ? 
Policy  may  prescribe  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tians against  Mahometan  bigotry,  but  when- 
ever politics  and  religious  prejudices  come 
into  collision,  the  former  must  yield,  as  reason 
is  in  action  weaker  than  passion'.  If  the  Porte 
were  twice  as  strong  as  it  is,  it  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  fanaticism  of 
its  barbarous  subjects  distant  from  the  seat  of 
Government. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  recent  circum- 
stances have  highly  inflamed  the  Mahometan 
hatred  of  Christians.  Our  Persian  war  was 
placeQ  to  the  account  of  religion,  and  it  is 
potently  believed  in  Turkey  that  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  extirpate  Mahometan  ism  in 
India.  Other  causes  may  have  entered  into 
the  recent  outrages,  but  the  religious  ani- 
mosity has  been  ready,  and  prejmred  to  back 
up  any  other  ground  of  quarrel.  We  may 
be  asked  how  it  is  that  the  French  were  ob- 
jects of  hostility  at  Jeddah,  no  less  than  the 
English ;  the  answer  is  that  the  ignorant 
Mahometans  confound  all  national  distinc- 
tions, assuming  that  all  Christians  are  bound 
together  in  a  common  cause,  where  religion  is 
concerned. 

A  French  journal,  supposed  to  be  much  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  lately  re- 
marked : 

"The  ingratitude  of  Turkey  will  not  affect 
the  moderation  and  equity  of  Fiance.  Her 
policy  will  remain  unchanged.  There  exist 
in  Europe  statesmen  who  consider  that  Turkey 
ought  not  to  live,  cannot  live,  and  that  her 
customs,  religion,  social  condition,  nnd  institu- 
tions are  almost  an  outrage  to  civilization. 
We  do  not  know  the  future  reserved  for  the 
children  of  Mahomet,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Koran  possesses  the  moral  and 
divine  immortality  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  we  likewise  do  not  believe  that  nationali- 
ties and  a  state  of  society  consecrated  by  time 
are  destined  to  disappear  in  crises  provoked 
by  their  transformation.  .  .  .  Fi  ance  and  the 

other  powers  will,  therefore,  guard  over  the 
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ion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  They  will  doubtless 
find  it  more  just  and  easier  to  preserve  it, 
and  to  facilitate  its  transfo  ."matron,  than  to 
replace  it.  But  they  also  possess  a  guardian- 
ship—which must  be  held  in  view— of  in- 
terests attached  to  moral  order.  They  will 
not  permit  Christians  to  be  slaughtered  like 
victims,  and  persecuted  like  martyrs.  They 
will  insist  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promised  reforms ;  and  should  the  arm  of 
Turkey  not  suffice  for  the  task,  that  of 
France  and  Europe  will  supply  the  deficient 
ttrenffth." 

To  this  complexion  must  it  come  at  last 
The  arm  of  Turkey  will  not  suffice  for  the 

Srotection  of  the  religionists  obnoxious  to 
Iahomctan  bigotry,  and  the  Western  Powers 
will  have  to  iiitcrjwse,  and  to  supply  what  is 
wanting  in  the  feeble  government  of  the 
Porte.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  inde- 
pendence for  the  maintenance  of  which  wc 
have  been  lavishing  so  much  blood  and  treas- 
ure in  the  Crimea?  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  if  the  Porte  cannot  govern  it  will 
be  governed,  and  the  first  partition  that  will 
be  seen  will  be  the  partition  of  power  by 
foreign  moderators.  The  old  saying  that 
troubles  never  come  single  will  be  too  proba- 
bly verified  in  the  East,  the  revolt  in  Bengal 
having  given  an  impulse  to  Mahometan  jeal- 
ousies and  animosities,  which  may  render  the 
Turkish  rule,  in  Europe  at  least,  insufferable 
and  impossihle. 

Every  account  from  the  East  furnishes 
fresh  evidence  of  the  difficult  dilemma  in  which 
the  Turkish  Government  is  placed.  Its  weak 
attempts  to  control  fanaticism  are  turning  the 
fanaticism  against  itself,  and  alienating  the 
"  true  believers."  In  Arabia  a  new  sect  has 
sprung  up,  professors  of  a  kind  of  Mussulman 
Protestant  faith,  regarding  the  Sultan  as  we 
do  the  Pope.  This  is  the  boiling  pitch  of  the 
spirit  every  where  hot  and  unmanageable. 
From  Bosnia  6,000  Christians  fled  for  their 
lives  to  the  Austrian  territories.  They  report 
that  180  of  their  young  girls  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Turks.  Wherever  a  Christian  popu- 
lation is  in  contact  with  Turks  the  same  sort  of 
struggle  is  taking  place ;  and  it  depends  only 
on  the  comparative  forces  whether  the  result 
is  a  massacre  like  Jeddah,  a  persecution  as  in 
Bosnia,  or  occasional  outrages  like  those  in 
Servia.  The  animosity  works  out  its  brutal 
gratifications  according  to  opportunity. 

A  signal  example  is  promised  in  the  case  of 
Jeddah.  We  arc  assured  that  summary  jus- 
tice will  be  done,  that  there  is  to  be  no  refer- 
ence to  Constantinople,  no  sending  prisoners 
there  for  trial,  no  waiting  for  confirmation  of 
sentences,  no  shams  or  evasions  of  any  sort. 
We  confess  to  small  faith  in  these  professions ; 


but  if  they  should  be  really  carried  into  effect, 
the  consequences  in  the  present  ferment  of 
the  Mussulman  mind  is  likely  to  cause  a  great 
spread  of  disaffection,  and  to  raise  up  many 
difficulties  for  the  Porte.  It  is  a  distracted 
Government,  pulled  and  torn  opposite  ways. 
The  more  diseased  and  weak  it  is,  the  greater 
are  the  demands  made  upon  its  failing 
strength.  When  the  Sultan's  authority  does 
not  avail  for  the  protection  of  his  Christian 
subjects,  foreign  powers  interpose,  and  insist 
upon  certain  exertions  to  put  an  end  to  the 
wron* ;  and  perhaps  with  a  difficult  and  pain- 
ful effort  the  thing  is  done  for  the  moment,  in 
one  quarter,  to  break  out  presently  m  an- 
other. And  this  is  called  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan,  it  being  alxnit  as 
much  strengthening  his  authority  as  inducing 
a  bankrupt  to  pay  a  debt  here  and  there 
while  he  remains  largely  insolvent  is  strength- 
ening his  means.  And  it  will  soon  come  to 
this,  that  the  Porte,  while  admitting  the  jus- 
tice of  demands  made  on  it,  will  plead  in 
ability  to  satisfy  them,  and  crave  foreign  help 
for  the  performance  of  duties  involving  foreign 
interests  or  sympathies.  Such  will  be  the  be 
ginning  of  the  end,  either  anarchy  or  foreign 
intervention  ensuing.  If  the  latter  be  the 
event,  to  escape  a  general  continental  battle 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  Porte  will  be  next 
to  a  miracle. 

We  take  these  gloomy  views  against  all 
our  predispositions,  for  we  had  once  hopes  of 
the  regeneration  of  Turkey ;  but  that  was 
before  affairs  in  the  East  had  inflamed  the 
Mussulman  bigotry  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  make 
every  Christian  appear  nn  enemy,  to  destroy 
whom  is  acceptable  to  the  Prophet.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  there  are  enlightened 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  untouched  with  any 
such  frensy,  but  that  the  gross  mass  of  the 
population"  is  possessed  of  it  is  too  certainly 
proved  by  the  examples  to  which  we  have 
referred.  It  is  true  that  the  scenes  of  the 
atrocities  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire, 
where  authority  is  weakest.  The  feeling  is 
too  probably  the  same  even  at  the  centre  of 
government,  but  it  is  repressed.  With  any 
weakening  of  the  controlling  power  it  would 
fly  into  action,  like  a  spring  delivered  from 
its  counter-check. 


From  The  Exnminer,  T  Aug. 
OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

Although  by  the  latest  accounts  our  rela- 
tions with  China  are  certainly  not  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  state,  yet  we  have  no  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  our  trade  of 
thirty,  and  our  revenue  of  ten  millions,  which 
are  dependent  on  them.  Anarchy,  notwith- 
standing, China,  to  judge  by  the  past,  will 
continue  to  produce  all  the  "te  a  end  all  the 
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raw  silk  we  can  consume,  and  to 
much  opium  as  we  can  produce. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country  which  is  capable  of  all  this.  It 
contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  which  is  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  all  other  countries  of  Ana  put  to- 
gether. So  much  for  mere  numbers  ;  but  if 
we  reckon  the  Chinese  by  the  measure  of 
their  skill  and  industry,  we  should  rate  them 
at  thrice  the  number  of  all  other  Asiatics. 
In  material  civilisation,  a  Chinese  is  as 
superior  to  a  Hindu  as  an  Englishman  is  to  a 
Russian,  or  a  Frenchman  to  a  Spaniard. 
Proof  sufficient  of  the  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  over  all  other  Asiatic  people  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excellence  of  their  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  but  above  all,  in  the 
superiority  of  their  government  and  laws, 
which  hove  been  able  to  assimilate  and  hold, 
under  a  single  rule,  millions  of  men,  spread 
over  an  area  that  counts  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  this  for  a  period  that 
reckons  by  thousands  of  years. 

The  superiority  of  the  Chinese  over  their 
neighbors,  and  their  ignorance  of  all  higher 
civilisations  has  naturally  filled  them  with 
inordinate  pride  and  ridiculous  vanity.  They 
know  not  and  dream  not  of  equals.  Com- 
pared with  themselves,  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors are  few,  weak,  and  barbarous.  These 
neighbors,  indeed,  admit  their  own  inferiority, 
some  paving  them  li'eral  tribute,  and  all  the 
tribute  of  imitation.  The  Tonquinese,  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  and  the  Siamese  are  their 
pecuniary  tributaries ;  the  Japanese  copy 
them,  even  to  the  extent  of  adopting  their 
written  language.  They  have  conquered 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  that  once  conquered 
them,  and  they  have  6ubdued  Thibet,  placing 
a  viceroy  over  the  Grand  Lama,  the  very  Pope 
of  one  of  their  prmcqttl  religions. 

Twice  over,  since  Europeans  have  become, 
as  it  were,  personally  acquainted  with  China, 
it  has  been  conquered  by  strangers,  the  cou- 
nt in  both  instances  being  Tartar  shep- 
But  the  shepherds  in  each  case  have 
themselves  in  turn  vanquished  by  the 
Chinese,  by  being  obliged,  in  order  to  rule, 
to  adopt  their  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  so 
that  in  fact  the  conquests  of  China  have  in- 
volved no  revolutions ;  every  thing  political 
and  social  remaining  as  before.  Whatever 
changes  took  place  we  may  even  be  inclined 
to  consider  as  improvements,  for  it  was  the 
Mogul  dynasty  that  constructed  the  grand 
canal,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in 
Asia,  nor  indeed,  was  there  in  Europe  when 
it  was  completed,  while  under  the  present 
Manchoos  the  Empire  has  enjoyed  a  peace 
of  two  centuries  (a  Messing  unknown  during 
the  same  time  to  nny  other  )>eople  of  Asia), 
and  more  than  doubled  its  population. 
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In  the  course  of  five  centuries,  the  Chinese 
have  once,  and  once  only,  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing a  native  dynasty  on  the  throne,  which 
wanted  the  ability  to  maintain  itself  there. 
Many  attempts  at  revolution  have  no  doubt 
been  since  made  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
parties  making  them  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  huge  gangs  of  robbers  and  pirates, 
than  political  revolutionists.  Beside  the  war 
which  occupied  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  ended  in  placing  the 

C resent  dynasty  on  the  throne,  China  has 
ad,  it  is  stated,  a  series  of  insurrections  u 
to  the  year  1850,  the  suppression  of  whic 
cost  the  Imperial  treasury  the  sum  of  £115,- 
000,000,  which,  if  true,  would  show  that  the 
suppression  of  such  movements  in  China  has 
cost  the  Chinese  about  the  same  sum  which 
the  conquest  of  India  has  cost  England  ! 

The  existing  rebellion,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  commenced  in  1850,  and  assumed  an 
active  character  in  the  following  year,  so  that 
it  has  lasted  full  seven  years.  Tai-ping-wang, 
for  such  is  the  name  of  the  obscure  hero 
who  aims  at  mounting  the  throne  of  China, 
issued  from  the  fastnesses  of  Quangsi,  the 
sister  province  of  Canton,  in  1851,  and  cross- 
ing central  China  over  seven  degrees  of 
latitude  and  seventeen  of  longitude,  burning, 
plundering,  and  slaughtering  as  he  went, 
finally  reached  and  captured  Nankin,  the 
ancient  capital,  in  1853.  There  he  has  re- 
mained for  five  years,  as  far  from  the  throne 
of  China  as  he  was  on  the  day  he  left  the 
spot  where  he  concocted  his  conspiracy. 
Twice  over  the  retals  have  crossed  the  Yel- 
low River  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
Pekin,  and  as  often  they  have  been  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
force.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Peiho,  to  the  very 
city  where  a  French  and  English  Plenipo- 
tentiary arc  probably  now  negociating,  but 
although  then  within  eighty  miles  of  Pekin, 
they  never  advanced  fun  her.  The  fact  was, 
indeed,  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Tar- 
tar Government,  but  of  greater  weakness  in 
those  who  aimed  at  overthrowing  it. 

The  men  who  pretend  to  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  restoration  of  a  native  government  to 
the  Chinese  are  ascertained  to  be  a  mere 
banditti,  composed  of  the  lowest,  most  igno- 
rant, and  most  profligate  of  the  people.  No 
man  of  rank,  education,  wealth,  or  respecta- 
bility has,  in  seven  long  years,  joined  them, 
and  the  Chinese  people  nave  no  more  sym- 
pathy with  them  than  had  the  respectable 
part  of  the  English  nation  with  Wat  Tyler 
or  Jack  Straw. 

Tai-ping-wang  and  his  followers  profess  a 
bastard  Christianity,  and  have  used  it  as  an 
instrument  for  their  predatory  and  destructive 
objects.    But  the  pretended  Christianity  is 
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much  less  like  the  religion  of  Christ  than  was 
Mahometanism  under  the  Arabian  Caliph*, 
or  Mormonism  in  the  City  of  the  Salt  Lake. 
In  daring,  however,  the  Chinese  imposture  is 
not  to  be  easily  paralleled.  The  leader  of 
the  insurrection  is  not  only  an  inspired 
prophet,  but  he  claims  to  be  own  brother  to 
one  of  the  personages  of  the  Holy  Trinity ! 

While  the  robber  gang  is  busy  on  the  land, 
their  allies  the  .pirates  are  equally  active  on 
the  coast,  and  pushing  their  depredations 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  they  harass  the 
English  commerce  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  it  is  probable  that  more 
blood  has  Wen  shed  in  China  than  in  Eng- 
land from  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
down  to  the  departure  of  Charles  Edward. 
Both  parties  have  been  alike  unsparing,  and 
the  fat  hero  who  is  now  under  custody  in 
Fort  Willinm,  in  Bengal,  tells  us  himself  that 
he  has  decapitated  one  hundred  thousand, 
while  the  military  under  his  orders  have  put 
to  death  three  times  that  number.  So  much 
for  the 44  Christian  "  patriots  and  their  heathen 
adversaries!  In  the  the  spilling  of  blood 
they  are  fit  matches. 

Such,  then,  being  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  China,  not,  assuredly,  undergoing  a 
salutary  revolution,  but  simply  infested  by  a 
monster  gang  of  robbers,  which  has  not  the  i 
remotest  chance  of  subverting  the  present* 
government  and  substituting  a  better,  what  j 
is  the  most  politic  course  for  ourselves  and  \ 
our  allies  to  pursue  ?    We  are  in  occupation 
of  the  City  of  Canton,  and  this  has  produced 
no  impression  whatever  on  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment.   Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  were, 
we  are  satisfied,  quite  right  in  refusing  to 
return  from  Shanghai  lo  Canton,  to  negociate 
with  a  Chinese  Commissioner,  as  the  Court  of 
Pekin  with  its  habitual  trickery  would  have 
prescribed  to  them,  but  we  entertain  serious 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  a 
ncgociation  by  ascending  the  river  Peiho  as 
they  have  dune.    The  object,  of  course,  was 
to  stop  the  supplies  which  since#the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  the  capital  receives  by  sea 
from  the  southern  provinces,  and  by  our 
vicinity  to  the  seat  of  government  to  intimi- 
,  date  the  Court  iuto  a  surrender  of  our  de- 
mands. 

Now,  we  strongly  suspect  the  correctness  j 
of  the  information  which  has  iuduced  the' 
Ambassadors  to  adopt  this  line  of  policy. 
The  material  supplies  which  Pekin  and  the 
adjacent  country  receive  from  the  south  con- 
sist of  salt  and  rice.  The  first  of  these  com- 
modities is  understood  to  be  furnished  by 
local  brine-springs,  and  by  the  sea  coast 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Techili,  and  the  only 
effect  which  the  stoppage  of  the  bay-salt  of 
the  south  can  have  will  be  merely  to*  enhance 


price.  As  to  the  second,  rice  is  no  more 
the  bread  corn  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
China  than  it  is  of  England.  The  cereals  in 
use  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet, 
the  supply  of  which  cannot  be  effected  by  a 
blockade  either  of  the  Peiho  or  the  Canal. 

As  to  our  position  in  the  Peiho,  from  tha 
difficult  entrance  of  that  narrow  and  shallow 
stream,  following  its  windings  to  Pekin,  the 
distance  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles, 
and  of  which  ninety  miles  only  are  navigable, 
and  this  too  for  vessels  drawing  not  more 
than  six  feet  water.  These  ninety  miles  take 
us  to  the  City  of  Tien-tsin  at  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Canal,  and  then  we  are 
still  four-score  miles  from  the  Chinese  capital, 
a  course  navigable  only  for  little  fishing  boats, 
and  traversing  a  very  populous  country,  with 
Pekin  and  its  reputed  million  of  inhabitants 
at  the  end  of  the  march. 

It  is  certain  that  a  Btnall  fleet  of  gun-boats, 
setting  aside  the  risk  of  its  destruction  in  the 
narrowest  navigable  part  of  the  Peiho,  it 
wholly  unequal  to  an  advance  on  Pekin.  It 
as  just  possible  that  the  Court  of  Pekin  may 
be  intimidated  by  our  possession  of  the  forts 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  bv  our  occupation 
of  the  head  of  the  Canal,  and  by  our  vicinity 
to  the  capital,  but  it  is  just  as  probable  that  it 
will  not,  and  then  we  should  be  in  the  awk- 
ward predicament  of  having  played  an  unsuc- 
cessful game  of  brag. 

For  our  own  parts  we  should  greatly  prefer 
the  course  of  action  pursued  during  the  first 
war,  the  ascent  of  the  magnificent  Yan-cheki- 
ang,  which  leads  easily  and  safely,  not  with 
gun-boats,  but  with  a  powerful  fleet  (for  it  ia 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  for  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth)  into  the  ver 
heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire.    Such  a 


demonstration  would  assuredly,  as  it  did  be- 
fore, bring  the  Chinese  to  terms.  The  objec- 
tion urged  against  this  proceeding  is  that 
Nankin,  the  principal  city  of  the  Yan-cheki- 
ang,  is  in  occupation  of  the  rebels ;  but  our 
business  is  with  the  government,  not  with  the 
brigandage  of  China,  and  if  the  latter  stands 
in  the  "way,  we  must  remove  the  obstacle. 
Doing  so  would,  certainly,  be  conferring  an 
obligation  on  the  government  of  China,  which, 
however,  must  be  considered  a  preferable 
course  to  that  we  are  now  pursuing,  and 
which  virtually  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

There  is  one  object  of  our  proposed  negoci- 
ation  with  the  Chinese  government  to  which 
we  must  briefly  advert,  the  insisting  on  hav- 
ing, after  the  fashion  of  the  civilised  govern- 
ments of  modern  Europe,  resident  Ambassa- 
dors at  its  Court  Such  a  project,  wholly 
opposed  to  all  Chinese  notions  of  govern- 
ment, and  destructive  of  that  prestige  of  in- 
fallibility  on  which  it  lives,  could  only  be 
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forced  on  the  Chinese  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
That  accomplished,  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  powers  would  be  considered  as  ene- 
mies in  disguise.  All  the  machinations  in 
which  the  Chinese  are  so  skilled  would  be 
put  in  requisition  for  their  annoyance.  They 
would,  in  fart,  pent  up  in  Pekin,  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  stale  prisoners,  of  no  use 
whatever  to  the  countries  they  represented, 
while  in  due  time,  through  the  affronts  which 
they  would  surely  be  subjected  to,  a  good 
casus  billi  would  arise  leading  to  war,  and 
the  war  most  likelv  to  deplorable  annexation. 
We  might  as  well  attempt  to  convince  the 
followers  of  Islam  that  Mahomet  was  noth- 
ing but  a  small  trader  and  a  great  impostor, 
or  the  Hindus  that  the  doctrine  of  caste  is 
irrational  and  inconvenient,  as  to  make  the 
Chinese  believe  that  the  institution  of  Resi- 
dent Ambassadors  can  powibly  be  useful  or 
innocuous.  Beyond  all  doubt,  they  would 
consider  the  presence  of  privileged  strangers, 
the  forms  of  whose  eyes  and  noses  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  their  own,  as  nothing  less 
than  a  nuisance  and  insult. 


From  The  Press  7th  Aug. 
THE  ALLIES  ON  THE  PEIHO. 
It  is,  we  confess,  with  no  comfortable  feel- 
ings that  we  read  of 44  our  successes  in  China." 
Not  that  we  are  anxious  about  the  strategical 
soundness  of  our  movements.  We  "  do  most 
potently  believe  "  that  even  greater  delay  and 
indecision  than  we  have  thus  far  exhibited 
would  cause  us  no  serious  danger.  Even 
without  the  energetic  aid  of  our  French  allies 
we  could  doubtless  laugh  not  only  at  the 
open  resistance  of  the  Chinese  force's,  but  at 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  stratagem  or  wir prise 
which  their  semi-barbarous  cunning  is  likely 
to  suggest  We  have  little  fear  either  that 
the  Celestial  warriors  will  stand  their  ground, 
or  that  our  soldiers  and  blue-jackets  will  be 
stopped  in  pursuit  by  the  worst  of  the  painted 
terrors  wherewith  a  Chinese  brave  protects 
his  individual  "  rear."  We  assume  victory  as 
certain,  and  are  only  perplexed  by  the  further 
question,  what  glory  or  profit  it  is  likely  to 
bring  us.  The  return  under  the  first  of  these 
heads  is  obviously  niL  Recent  engagements 
have  proved  (had  fresh  proof  been  needful) 
that  no  advantages  of  numbers,  armament,  or 
position  can  give  these  helpless  Orientals  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  against  European  troops. 
It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  talk  of  "  fight- 
ing "  against  such  opponents. 

"  Non  rixa  est,  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tan- 
turn  " 

would  be  an  unanswerable  remark  in  the 
mouth  of  poor  John  Chinaman,  arrayed  under 
the  orders  of  a  despot  whom  he  dares  not 
gainsay,  against  invaders  whom  he  cannot 
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resist.  But  not  only  is  there  no  glory  in  our 
proceedings,  they  are  ab  initio  discreditable. 
We  went  to  war — we  beg  pardon,  "  com- 
menced hostilities  "  is  the  approved  phrase — 
in  defence  of  smuggling  under  false  colors,  if 
not  in  affirmation  of  "  a  false  fact."  Such,  at 
least,  was  our  best  plea  at  starting ;  but  we 
grew  bolder  after  a  time,  when  the  nation 
stood  committed  to  a  rank  injustice,  and  a 
majority  of  the  House  were  prepared  with 
Lord  Palmerston  to  justify  our  attack  by  the 
resentment  it  excited.  Then  "  Free  Trade  " 
was  appealed  to  as  a  pretence  for  violating  a 
nation  s  independence,  and  the  sacred  text, 

"  That  thoy  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can," 

was  enforced  with  all  the  unscrupulous  elo- 
quence of  the  Times.  The  Chinese  war 
(another  lapsus  phones — let  us  say  M  diffi- 
culty ")  might  not  be  quite  just — but  what  of 
that?  It  was  sure  to  be  profitable.  This 
was  not  high  ground  to  take — but  was  it  even 
tenable  ?  We  cannot  think  so.  Considering 
the  "difficulty"  merely  as  an  investment,  we 
know  that  thus  far  there  have  been  heavy 
calls  and  no  dividend,  nnd  see  no  reason  to 
estimate  the  future  returns  at  a  higher  figure 
than  0  per  cent.  Commercial  privileges,  for- 
sooth, are  to  be  secured !  Is  commerce  the 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Bellona  ?  Or  are  we 
to  find  our  best  customers  in  those  we  have 
beaten  and  impoverished?  Are  bullets  tea- 
lead?  or  shot  and  steel  Howqua's  Mixture? 
It  is  a  blunder  from  beginning  to  end.  Of 
course  we  may  terrify  a  feeble  Court  into 
submission,  and  may  dictate  terms,  if  you  like 
it,  at  Pekin  ;  but,  cui  bono  ?  We  may  com- 
pel the  Brother  of  the  Sun  to  open  his  ports 
— but  we  cannot  force  his  subjects  to  buy  or 
to  sell.  We  may  extort  his  permission  to 
erect  factories — but  will  they  be  resorted  to 
by  an  aggrieved  and  resentful  population  ?  No 
M  special  chop,"  no  writing  from  "  the  vermil- 
ion pencil,"  will  6ilence  T>itter  memories  of 
wrong.  You  cannot  win  confidence  by  terror, 
or  stimulate  trade  by  persecution.  As  well 
might  you  run  a  cow  across  country  to  the 
milking-stool,  or  try  to  shear  sheep  at  a  hand- 
gnllop. 

But  we  are  dealing  with  a  view  of  the 
question  which  has  been  already  ably  set  forth 
in  the  Daily  News,  and  will  therefore  pass  on 
to  some  other  considerations  no  less  worthy 
of  notice  which  should  incline  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  strive  for  a  speedy  and  equitable 
termination  of  hostilities,  to  which  they  suc- 
ceeded by  no  fault  of  their  own — one  of  the 
burdens  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  encum- 
bered their  official  inheritance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  strikes  us  very  forcibly  that,  valuing 
the  French  alliance  as  we  profess  to  do,  we 
ought  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
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5 resent  system  of  close  co-operation  for  un- 
efined  objects.  It  is  rendered  dangerous 
alike  by  English  pride  and  French  vanity. 
Even  during  the  stern  struggles  of  the 
Crimea,  when  the  common  safety  lay  in'  united 
action,  there  was  often  a  dangerous  feeling  of 
irritation,  due  to  the  necessarily  imperfect  ap- 
portionment of  the  labors  and  honors  of  the 
siege.  Now  either  armament  might  alone 
suffice  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  even  the 
best  embellished  Gazette  can  tell  of  no  lau- 
rels worth  dividing.  Hence  arises  a  petty 
and  unworthy  rivalry — nor  is  it  possible  to 
avoid  seeing  that  our  dashing  allies  think 
more  of  getting  the  start  of  the  English  than 
of  the  easier  triumph  of  drubbing  the  Chinese ; 
whilst  we,  on  our  part,  acting  with  more  fair- 
ness, but  worse  temper,  fret  sullenly  at  the 
gasconades  which  experience  should  have  led 
us  to  anticipate  as  matters  of  course.  The 
same  feelings  are  propagated  by  the  public 
press  at  home,  till  the  pugnacious  portion  of 
the  French  nation  half  ueiieve  that  England 
has  outlived  her  historic  prowess,  while  many 
on  irascible  John  Bull  would  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  put  civilization  back 
naif  a  century  merely  to  convince  them  of 
their  mistake.  It  is  an  old  tale  that  the  Lion 
is  impatient  of  the  crowing  of  the  Cock.  "We 
would  fain  spare  the  noble  animal's  nerves  a 
protracted  trial,  or  to  drop  the  too  familiar 
metaphor,  we  would  fain  terminate  a  state  of 
things  which  wc  feel  to  be  most  dangerous  to 
the  good  understanding  now  happily  subsist- 
ing between  France  and  Britain.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  (selfish  as  such  a  view  may 
appear)  that  we  are  working  at  these  fright- 
ful hazards  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others.  Wc  have  long  had  abun- 
dant, if  not  unrestricted  access,  to  the  flowery 
land  :  we  are  now  doing  our  best  to  gain  for 
our  enterprising  neighbors  a  comfortable  foot- 
ing there.  This  may  be  generous,  but  it  is 
the  indiscreet  generosity  of  the  young  civilian 
who  introduces  bis  particular  friend,  a  mili- 
taire  with  unimpeachable  moustache,  to  the 
city  heiress,  on  whom  he  has  himself  made  an 
impression.  Nor  is  it  with  regard  to  France 
alone  that  our  Chinese  hostilities  are  likely  to 
place  us  in  a  false  position,  We  are  setting 
up  the  law  of  the  strongest  in  one  quarter  of 
the  globe  :  with  what  face  can  we  henceforth 
denounce  it  in  another  ?  If  we  are  to  remodel 
Chinese  commercial  law,  and  to  occupy 
Chinese  territory,  merely  because  it  suits  us, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  look  on  quietly  while 
Brother  Jonathan  "annexes"  Cuba,  or  the 
Czar  smothers  the  sick  man,  an^i  disposes  of 
his  effects.  Filibustering  is  a  game  which  it 
is  not  safe  to  bring  into  fashion. 

But  is  not  this  (some  plainspokcn  reader 
may  ask)  a  miserable,  heartless  6tylo  of  rea- 
soning ?    Has  oppression  no  worse  fault  than 


that  of  being  expensive,  or  would  freebooting 
become  eligible  if  we  could  monopolize  the 
practice?  We  feel  the  force  of  these  in- 
quiries, and  can  only  reply  that  we  give  not 
the  best  arguments,  but  those  which  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  listened  to  in  this  particular 
case.  Generally  speaking,  the  British  nation 
are  sensitively  alive  to  appeals  based  on  jus- 
tice and  mercy.  They  dislike  the  Palmerato- 
nian  line  of  quarrel,  and  would  rather  beard 
and  grapple  with  the  strong  than  bully  the 
weak.  But  China  seems  to  be  an  exceptional 
case.  We  have  sympathy  for  the  red  man — 
armed  avengers  for  the  negro — are  revolu- 
tionary at  Naples,and  philanthropic  in  Borneo. 
We  protect  Australian  aborigines,  and  are 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  Indian  landowners. 
But  somehow  we  have  no  bowels  of  compas- 
sion for  the  Chinese.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
laughed  at  them  till  we  have  forgotten  that 
humanity  has  its  rights  and  its  feelings  even 
in  China— that  men  are  men  still,  though 
they  wear  petticoats  and  pigtails,  and  women 
women,  though  incapable  of  a  ]>olka.  From 
the  naive  avowal  of  the  delinquent  interpreter 
in  Anson's  voyages,  44  Chinee  man  ver'  great 
rogue,  truly,  but  have  fashion,  no  can  help," 
to  Basil  Hall's  diverting  history  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  nig  44  Jean,"  and  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Celestials  against  the  44  bulk  of 
her  personals,"  our  literary  notices  of  this 
strange  people  have  tended  mainly  to  excite 
our  ridicule.  The  vulgar  notion  of  a  China- 
man is  made  up  of  a  few  peculiarities  of  diet 
and  dress.  What  can  it  signify  how  you  deal 
with  a  set  of  fellows  who  wear  hats  like  an 
umbrella,  fatten  puppies  for  pies,  and  think  a 
fat  maggot  excellent  grub  ?  Even  our  edu- 
cated classes  talk  of 44  the  necessity  of  readme 
these  conceited  barbarions  a  lesson," — as  if 
with  regard  to  them  and  them  only  the  exer- 
cise of  power  might  be  divorced  from  respon- 
sibility— as  if  slaughter  and  spoliation  ceased 
to  be  serious  things  when  inflicted  on  the 
most  industrious  and  most  densely-peopled 
region  of  the  earth.  Strangest  of  all,  even 
our  seamen  seem  to  lose  something  of  their 
tenderness  of  heart  when  poor  John  China* 
man  is  to  be  taught  his  weakness.  The  crew 
of  the  Alcette  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter 
at  seeing,  as  they  fancied,  the  head  of  a  man- 
darin taken  off  by  a  round  shot.  Is  not 
something  of  the  same  spirit  traceable  in  our 
accounts  of  recent 44  victories  "  ? 

We  will  not  pursue  this  topic  further,  save 
to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  this  evil  is 
working  its  own  cure, — that  as  we  know  the 
Chinese  better  we  shall  feel  for  them  more, 
and  treat  them  more  wisely,  more  mercifully 
— must  we  add,  more  justly?  They  are  cov- 
etous, no  doubt ;  let  us  not  enlighten  them 
by  an  exhibition  of  rapacity.  They  are  cun- 
ning— the  weak  often  ore  j  let  us  show  them 
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that  the  strong  can  afford  to  be  honest.  They 
are  arrogant ;  let  us  forbear  to  trample  on  the 
pride  of  Con-fu-tsee  with  greater  pride. 
They  ore  idolators ; — Rhame  and  woe  to  us  if 
we  offer  them  shells  and  rifle-bullets  as  our 
best  "  evidences  of  Christianity." 

From  The  Saturday  Review,  17  July. 
THE  MASSACRE  AT  JEDDAH. 

The  tragedy  which  has  been  enacted  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  over  and  above 
the  horror  which  such  an  event  must  under 
any  circumstances  excite,  is  not  unlikely, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  politics, 
to  give  rise  to  very  serious  diplomatic  com- 
plications. One  thing  is  sufficiently  clear— 
vix,  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  most  deci- 
sive measures  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  name  and  the  security 
of  English  subjects  on  the  line  of  our  great 
high  road  to  the  East.  The  interests  of  human- 
ity, no  less  than  of  justice,  demand  that  a  sig- 
nal and  exemplary  retribution  should  overtake 
the  actors  in  this  horrible  outrage.  It  is  but 
too  apparent  that  the  great  earthquake  which 
has  convulsed  the  Mahometan  population  of 
Hindostan  has  extended  its  influence  through 
the  whole  region  where  the  faith  of  Islam 
reigns  in  the  East.  The  crater  which  has 
just  poured  forth  its  fiery  torrent  of  fanati- 
cism at  Jeddah,  is,  with  great  probability, 
connected  with  the  shock  which  ha*  laid 
Delhi  and  Cawnpore  in  ashes.  The  rumor 
which  spread  with  such  fatal  rapidity  in  Hin- 
dostan, of  the  approaching  triumph  of  the 
Crescent  over  the  Cross,  has  reached  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  In 
every  place  where  the  faith  of  Mahomet  is 
professed,  the  flame  of  religious  hate  seems 
to  have  been  rekindled  against  the  Christian, 
under  the  influence  of  some  mysterious  and 
fanatical  expectation.  It  is  said,  with  much 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  recent  outrage 
in  the  lied  Sea  had  its  origin  in  the  instiga- 
tion of  pilgrims  who  had  themselves  assisted 
at  the  massacres  in  Bengal.  Even  in  Candia 
and  in  other  places  nctually  within  the  circle 
of  European  civilization,  we  hear  of  fresh 
outbreaks,  with  difficulty  repressed,  and  al- 
most daily  repeated. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  demands 
some  speedy  and  effectual  cure.  The  great 
difficulty  of  the  case  is,  that  we  have  no 
sovereign  Power  to  deal  with  from  whom  we 
can  exj>ect  or  exact  a  satisfactory  remedy. 
The  Turkish  rule,  which  the  rivalry  of  Euro- 
pean nations  has  made  it  necessary  to  sus- 
tain, is  barely  able  at  the  centre  of  its  own 
authority  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  peace 
and  of  order.  But  in  the  more  distant  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  the  authority 


of  the  State  is  not  more  felt  or  obeyed  than 
is  the  rule  of  the  Czar  by  the*wild  hordes  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  The  local  Kamaikan  is 
powerless — even  it  he  were  willing,  which  is 
often  more  than  doubtful — to  repress  the 
turbulence  of  a  population  which  is  at  once 
lawless,  ignorant,  and  fanatical.  In  Constan- 
tinople', the  power  of  the  Christian  is  as  much 
feared  as  his  faith  is  detested ;  but  in  Asia, 
the  unprotected  European  is  at  the  mercy  of 
wild  beasts  which  have  not  yet  learned  to 
dread  the  resources  of  civilized  man.  A 
great  and  terrible  lesson  will  have  to  be  read, 
which  will  restore  to  the  Christians  through- 
out the  East  that  opinion  which  is  more  for- 
midable than  even  the  reality  of  strength. 
It  will  not  do  to  leave  to  the  tardy  and  sus- 
picious justice  of  Turkish  authorities  the 
vengeance  that  must  be  exacted  for  this  atro- 
cious crime,  which  has  been  perpetrated  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  insult 
against  the  English  flag,  and  upon  English 
subjects.  The  correspondent  of  the  THmes 
refers  to  several  recent  instances  of  similar 
outrages,  whose  culpable  impunity  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  fresh  disasters.  If  Jeddah 
be  not  made  a  bye-word  in  the  East,  the 
lives  and  property  of  every  Christian  inhab- 
itant and  traveller  throughout  Asia  will  be  in 
daily  and  hourly  peril. 

Obvious,  however,  a«  it  is  that  some  vigor- 
ous and  decisive  measures  must  be  instantly 
adopted,  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  are 
neitner  few  nor  insignificant.  Already  the 
news  from  Paris  informs  us  that  the  French 
Government  are  eagerly  pressing  on  to  take 
possession  of  the  quarrel.  The  fact  that  the 
French  Consul  was  one  of  the  sufferers  in 
the  outbreak  forms  the  pretext  of  an  inter- 
ference for  which  the  French  have  long  been 
seeking  a  decent  excuse.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  only  too 
willing  -to  sieze  the  occasion  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  French  influence  in  Egypt, 
which  has  been  so  hardly  contested  in  the 
case  of  M.  Lesseps.  Whatever  may  be  the 
rights  of  the  much-disputed  question  of  the 
Canal,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  little  de- 
sirable it  is  for  England  that  a  French  fleet 
should,  upon  any  pretence,  obtain  a  perma- 
nent station  in  the  lied  Sea.  Yet  this  is  an 
event  to  the  imminent  probability  of  which 
we  would  call  Lord  Malraesburv's  most  anx- 
ious attention.  The  project  ot  an  Eastern 
dominion  is  eminently  an  idee  Napolconienne 
and  it  is  a  scheme  which  is  equally  calcu- 
ated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  French 
leople  and  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor. 
so  doubt  the  English  Cabinet  will  receive, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  rebellion,  the 
most  disinterested  offers  of  co-operation  and 
assistance.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived, as  before,  with  the  most  courteous 
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coldness.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
doctrine  of  the,  French  Alliance  has  been 
carried  to  its  extreme  limits.  If  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the 
High  Commissioner  at  Canton,  we  still  think 
that  a  great  Tower  like  England  was  quite 
competent  to  see  justice  done  to  itself.  It 
was  hardly  requisite  to  call  in  our  faithful 
ally  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  a  Chinese 
fort,  or  capturing  a  one-tailed  Mandarin. 

We  can  afford  to  be  amused  at  the  brag- 
gadocio with  which  the  French  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  glory  of  the  paltry  affair  just 
alluded  to.  But  it  is  no  laughing  matter  that 
a  title  should  be  advanced  and  admitted,  on 
the  part  of  a  foreign  Power,  to  participate  in 
all  the  commercial  enterprises  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  strength  and  the  exclusive 
possession  of  England.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  41  cordial  co-operation  "  is  going  a  good 
deal  too  far  to  be  either  pleasant  or  politic. 
We  very  much  doubt  the  policy  of  putting 
even  the  European  interests  of  England  into 
a  sort  of  Continental  hotch-pot ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  instituting  a  species  of  unlimited 
partnership  with  the  French  in  all  our  affairs, 
the  matter  assumes  a  very  serious  aspect. 
"We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  French 
alliance  was  not  only  a  permissible,  but  a 
desirable  expedient  for  the  particular  occa- 
sion of  the  Russian  war.  A  good  under- 
standing with  a  powerful  neighbor  must  at 
all  times  be  the  object  of  a  prudent  states- 
man. But  we  confess  we  see  with  alarm  the 
tendency  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  on  the 
notion  that  the  French  Government  has  a  sort 
of  joint-stock  interest  in  our  political  capital. 
We  believe  that  the  leading  principle  of  entire 
independence  in  our  international  relations, 
which  has  been  the  prescriptive  doctrine  of 


English  statesmen,  was  far  wiser  than  the 
new  policy  of  co-operation,  which  too  often 
ends  in  subserviency,  inaugurated  during  the 
last  few  years  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  doc- 
trine of  international  arbitration  to  which 
Lord  Clarendon  was  instructed  to  accede  on 
behalf  of  England  at  Paris,  seems  to  us  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  mischievous  blowi 
ever  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  this  country.  « 
Nothing  but  its  insular  policy  and  its  naval 
superiority  has  enabled  a  people  numerically 
small  to  hold  the  first  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  It  is  the  power  of  indepen- 
dent and  immediate  operation  with  our  fleet 
which  has  given  this  country  a  weight  to 
which  its  military  strength  could  never  have 
entitled  it.  When  we  once  consent  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  safe  refuge  of  our  own  in- 
sular policy,  and  plead  to  a  Continental  juris- 
diction, the  might  of  England  is  departed 
from  her.  Our  diplomatists  slumbered  while 
the  Dalila  of  Paris  cut  the  locks  off  the  head 
of  the  nation  which  they  represented.  But 
it  is  not  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to 
regain  the  independence  of  action  which  we 
have  gone  far  to  forfeit  Lord  Malmeebury 
has  shown  that  he  is  not  incapable  of  acting 
with  spirit  and  sogacity.  The  conduct  of  the 
proceedings  which  must  arise  out  of  this  Red 
bca  affair  will  try  his  capacity  to  the  utmost 
The  more  he  is  able  to  vindicate  English  in- 
terests exclusively  by  English  authority,  the 
better,  we  believe,  he  will  consult  the  perma  ' 
nent  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  much  the  future  destiny  of  our 
Indian  Empire  may  turn  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  French  Government  shall 
be  permitted  to  effect  for  itself  an  establish- 
ment on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 


"Tan  Atlantic  Telegraph  Caulk  is 
Landing." — Such  is  the  startling  intelligence 
which  reaches  us  iust  as  we  aro  going  to  press. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  report,  for  re- 
cent events  have  prepared  us  for  a  very  different 
result,  and  yet  the  dispatch  comes  to  us  through 
our  regular  agent,  who  would  not  deceive  us. 
lie  may  have  been  imposed  upon,  but  that  is 
quite  unlikely.  If  the  few  coming  hours  shall 
confirm  the  inspiring  tidings,  and  the  cable  is 
lauded  and  in  working  condition,  all  other 
events  that  may  happen  through  the  world  on 
this  day,  will  be  trifles. 

To-morrow  the  hearts  of  tho  civilized  world 


will  beat  to  a  single  pulse,  and  from  that  time 
forth  for  ever  more,  the  continental  divisions  of 
the  earth  will  in  a  measure  lose  those  conditions 
of  time  and  distanco  which  now  mark  thoir  rela- 
tions one  to  the  other.  But  such  an  event,  like 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  should  be  first 
contemploted  in  silence.— New  York  Evening 
Post,  5  Aug. 

Affectation  of  Feeling. — Better  be  cold 
than  affect  to  feel.  In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold 
as  an  assumed,  noisy  enthusiasm.  Its  best 
emblem  is  the  northern  blast  of  winter  which 
freezes  as  it  roars.— Channing. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
LITERARY  LIFE  IN  GERMANY. 

Two  graceful  and  charming  Tolumes  are 
lying  before  us,  to  which  we  would  iavite  our 
readers'  attention.*  The  author's  design  is 
to  give  a  popular  history  of  German  poetry 
with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  poets  ;  and 
this  is  executed  in  such  a  manner  that  we  rise 
from  the  perusal  with  a  wonderfully  clear 
view  of  so  extensive  a  field ;  while  the  career 
of  many  of  the  personages  are  so  artistically 
delineated  as  to  give  the  narrative  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance.  We  cannot,  however, 
include  the  verse  in  this  warm  commenda- 
tion, for  the  volumes,  to  use  a  favorite  phrase 
of  our  ancestors,  are  "  interspersed  with  poe- 
try"— consisting  of  translated  specimens  of 
the  German  works  referred  to.  If  those 
translations  are  faithful,  the  specimens  must 
be  ill  chosen,  since  they  do  not  bear  out  our 
author's  criticism;  but  the  most  courteous, 
and  probably  the  most  correct  supposition  is, 
that,  as  usually  happens,  the  subtle  spirit  of 
poetry  has  escaped  in  the  process  of  transfu- 
sion from  one  language  into  another. 

In  the  first  volume,  the  history  is  brought 
down  to  the  period  when  in  Germany— devas- 
tated by  the  Peasant  War,  then  by  the  atro- 
cities of  Anabaptism,  and  the  more  dreadful 
atrocities  in  which  it  was  extinguished,  then 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  cut  off  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  country — the 
lamp  of  pot- try,  and  indeed  of  literature 
generally,  after  one  or  two  fitful  flickers,  was 
wholly  extinguished.  It  was  later  and  more 
slowly  re-illumed  at  the  Revival  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe ;  but  gradually,  at 
length,  the  spirit  of  German  poetry  arose 
from  its  ashes,  though  streaming  no  longer  in 
the  national  gushes  of  a  homogeneous  char- 
acter which  had  before  distinguished  it. 
Acted  upon  by  new  influences,  it  was  divided 
into  numerous  schools,  all  insignificant  when 
viewed  from  the  column  of  history,  but  each 
appearing  great  in  the  eyes  of  its  contem- 
poraries. In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
prosaic  hymns  of  Gellert,  and  the  lackadaisi- 
cal idyls  of  Gessner,  procured  for  their  au- 
thors unbounded  reputation  ;  but,  at  the  same 
epoch,  Klopstock  came  forth,  and  achieved  a 
fame  that  even  now,  though  dimmed,  is  not 
altogether   extinguished.     Then,  as 


*  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Germany.  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notices.  Bv  Madam  L.  Davesies  de 
Pontes.  2  vols.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1868. 


flowed  on,  Lessing,  Herder,  BHrger,  Wieland, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe  rose  above  the  brighten- 
ing horizon.  It  is  not  with  the  genius  of 
individual  poets,  however,  we  have  any  thing 
to  do  for  the  present :  we  wish  to  inquire  into 
their  status  in  the  aggregate  as  a  portion  of 
the  literary  body ;  and  while  obtaining  some 
idea  of  this,  an  instructive  comparison  will 
unconsciously  suggest  itself  between  them 
and  their  brethren  of  our  own  country. 

In  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
republic  of  letters;  there,  each  literary  man 
stands  alone,  and  he  does  not  obtain  even  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  his  fellows  in  virtue 
of  his  calling.  It  is  different  in  Germany, 
where  literature  is  a  species  of  freemasonry, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  craft  look  upon 
themselves  as  brethren,  and  where  these 
members  are  recognized  by  the  rest  of  the 
people  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  profession. 
When  the  young  and  poor  Klopstock,  for  in- 
stance, the  victim  of  love  and  poetry,  was  in- 
dulging his  dreams  and  his  sorrows  by  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  he  suddenly  received  a  letter 
from  the  king  of  Denmark,  inviting  him  to 
his  court,  and  offering  him  a  trifling  annuity 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  reversion  of  some 
post  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  When  Les- 
sing published  his  drama,  the  Laocoon,  he 
was  at  once  invited,  as  much  to  his  surprise 
as  delight,  to  remove  from  Berlin,  and  un- 
dertake the  superintendence  of  a  new  national 
theatre  just  opened  at  Hamburg ;  and  when 
his  salary  ceased  here,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  desperation,  being  in  want  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  knew  him  only  by  his  works,  tendered 
him  the  post  of  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel. 
When  the  Elector  of  Mainz  wanted  a  director 
for  the  university  of  Erfurt,  he  applied  at 
once  to  Wieland,  as  a  man  whose  fitness  for 
the  post  was  proved  by  his  published  books. 
The  poet  did  not  find  the  situation  an  agree- 
able one ;  but  he  was  soon  invited  by  the 
Duchess  of  Weimar  to  become  tutor  to  the 
young  duke  ;  and  various  unsolicited  compli- 
ments were  paid  to  his  genius  by  other 
princes  and  nobles.  Nor  were  other  classes 
of  the  community  less  discriminating.  Ger- 
man authors  have  usually  had  a  resource  in 
tuition ;  for  the  people  considered  that  they 
who  showed  themselves  capable  of  turning  to 
good  advantage  their  own  education,  must  be 
well  fitted  to  educate  others. 

Let  us  not  imagine,  however,  that  literature 
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in  Germany  was,  or  is  now,  a  flourishing  pro- 
fession in  the  pecuniary  sense  of  the  term. 
The  nobles,  although  indeed  shorn  of  their 
beams,  were  still  the  dominant  party,  and 
they  alone  were  eligible  for  either  civil  or 
military  posts  of  any  consequence.  They 
were  no  longer,  it  is  true,  the  rivals  or  mas- 
ters of  the  sovereign,  who  now  kept  them  in 
their  places  by  means  of  a  standing  army ; 
but  the  very  hopelessness  of  their  subjection 
to  the  crown  rendered  them  the  more  tena- 
cious of  their  tyrannical  hold  upon  the  peo- 
ple. They  still  kept  up  their  heritable  juris- 
dictions, by  means  of  which  they  fined, 
scourged,  and  put  to  death  the  peasant  ten- 
ants ;  and  many  of  those  ancestral  privileges 
remained  intact  till  the  revolution  of  1848. 
The  emoluments,  therefore,  even  of  those 
literary  men  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royalty,  were  not  great  Wieland,  for  in- 
stance, when  invited  to  l)e  tutor  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Weimar,  was  offered  £90  a  year  for 
his  three  years  of  service,  and  after  that,  a 
pension  of  £23  for  life.  But  let  us  not  smile 
at  this  princely  generosity  in  a  country  and  at 
a  time  when  beef  was  seven  farthings  a  pound, 
veal  less  than,  three-halfpence,  and  house- 
rent,  fuel,  &c,  in  proportion.  A  thorough 
maid-servant  thought  herself  well  off  with 
less  than  £3  a  year ;  a  first-rate  cook  had 
£4,  3s. ;  and  a  maid-of-all-work  not  quite 
£2.  This  was  at  Frankfort,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna;  in  the  country,  the  remuneration  of 
domestic  labor  was  not  so  extravagant. 
When  Voss  contributed  to  the  Mxis en- Al- 
manack, his  precarious  income  was  about 
£G0  a  year — a  sum  which  Schiller  declared 
he  could  live  on  charmingly  with  his  wife  and 
family — but  when  he  was  appointed  director 
of  that  publication,  with  a  fixed  salary  of  £70 
a  year,  he  at  once  married  his  Ernestine,  with 
her  anxious  mothers  approbation,  which  she 
had  hitherto  withheld. 

Poverty,  however,  was,  and  is,  no  crime 
and  no  shame  in  Germany.  It  was  never 
there  inconsistent  with  the  highest  refinement 
and  the  most  genial  sociality.  Look  at  this 
picture  of  the  minage  of  the  author  we  have 
last  mentioned :  "  In  May  1778,  Voss  became 
the  husband  of  her  whom  he  so  fondly  loved, 
and  bore  her  back  to  his  humble  home  at 
Wandsbeck.  As,  however,  the  single  cham- 
ber with  which  he  had  been  contented  during 
his  bachelor-life  was  now  insufficient,  he  hired 
a  little  garden-pavilion,  and  her©  they  estab- 
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lished  themselves  as  well  as  the  narrow  space 
allowed.  A  clear  and  sparkling  rill  flowed 
at  foot  of  their  abode ;  and  the  trees  and 
flowers  that  surrounded  it  gave  it  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  lovers,  atoned  for  the 
absence  of  every  thing  but  the  most  simple 
necessaries.  The  evening  after  their  arrival, 
they  visited  Claudius,  and  many  a  happy 
evening  did  they  spend  in  his  garden,  where 
a  chosen  few  were  wont  to  meet  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Every  description  of  luxury 
was  banished  as  unsuited  to  the  means  of  the 
entertainers ;  neither  tea  nor  coffee  was 
allowed ;  beer,  home-brewed,  with  bread  and 
cheese,  and  sometimes  a-  little  cold  ham,  or 
bacon,  were  the  only  refreshments  permitted  ; 
but  the  mirth  and  good-humor  of  the  party 
required  no  stimulants ;  they  were  as  happy 
as  youth,  health,  friendship,  and  congeuial 
society  could  make  them.    One  evening,  it 
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brewed  beer  was  exhausted,  and  even  that  of 
cheese  was  waxing  low.  Some  potatoes,  how- 
ever, and  a  little  rice-soup  remained  from  * 
dinner,  and  with  these,  Ernestine  tells  us, 
they  were  as  happy  as  princes.  'When 
Claudius  came  to  spend  the  evening  with  us, 
he  always  bound  his  little  daughter  to  his 
back ;  she  was  then  laid  in  our  bed  till  his 
return  home.'  Campe  and  Lessing  were  fre- 
quently of  the  party,  and  joined  in  all  their 
innocent  gaiety. 

"  We  have  lingered  on  this  picture  of  rural 
enjoyment,  because  it  proves  how  possible  it  is 
to  unite  the  highest  literary  culture  with  the 
simplest  mode  of  existence,  the  most  perfect 
refinement  of  mind  and  manners  with  the  total 
absence  of  wealth  and  splendor." 

This  is  delicious ;  but  to  complete  the  idea 
it  conveys,  we  must  give  a  glimpse  of  a  very 
different  interior,  that  of  Wieland,  in  which  re- 
fined comfprt  is  heightened  by  the  same  genial 
warmth  :  "  The  house  of  my  friend  is  at  once 
elegant  and  rural.  It  has  a  fine  kitchen-gar- 
den extending  to  a  beautiful  wood,  which,  in 
its  turn,  stretches  to  the  bonks  of  the  river.  I 
dine  every  day  with  the  patriarch  and  his  four 
charming  daughters  in  the  library,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  an  extensive  and  verdant 
meadow.  I  enquired  who  was  that  robust  and 
handsome  youth,  mowing  the  grass  around  a 
thicket  of  roses.  It  was  his  son.  I  for  my 
part  assist  the  mother  and  daughter  in  their 
household  duties.    Country-life  reigns  here  in 
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all  its  charming  simplicity.  Goethe  came  to 
dine  with  us  the  other  day ;  nothing  could  be 
more  simple  than  his  manners.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  see  these  two  poets  seated  side  by 
side,  without  jealousy,  pretension,  or  affecta- 
tion, calling  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  as  they  did  in  their  youth,  resembling 
much  less  two  beaux  esprit  than  two  good 
of  Grdningen,  united  by  the  ties  of 
and  relationship.  The  daughters  of 
the  great  Herder  shortly  after  joined  us.  Beau- 
ty, goodness,  wit,  genius,  and  sincere  affection 
— all  united  in  this  little  room." 

The  minnesingers  passed  away,  with  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  meistersSngers 
were  practically  extinct  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  ;  but  the  poets  of  Germany  seem 
gregarious  by  nature  ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  another  national  as- 
sociation arose  of  a  similar  kind,  called  the 
Hainbund.  The  Miur  en- Almanack,  already 
mentioned,  was  established  by  them  as  their 
poetical  organ ;  and  the  association  in  the 
course  of  time  included  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  authors,  such  as  the  Stolbergs, 
Schlegels,  and  BUrger.  The  earlier  members 
met  ever)-  Saturday  u  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  there  read  and  criticised  their  own  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  men  of  more  established 
fame.  At  times  they  would  assemble  m  some 
romantic  spot  '  under  the  shade  of  loRy  oaks, 
in  the  glimmering  moonlight,  by  the  side  of 
murmuring  streams  or  in  grassy  meads,'  and 
there  give  full  vent  to  that  passionate  and 
somewhat  exaggerated  love  of  romance  and 
nature  which  form  the  principal  characteristics 
of  their  poetry."  On  one  occasion  they  went 
out  to  a  neighboring  village.  "The  weather 
was  most  lovely," says  Voss ;  "the moon  full; 
we  gat«  ourselves  up  completely  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  nature,  drank  some  milk  in  a  peas- 
ant's cottage,  and  then  hastened  to  the  open 
meadows.  Here  we  found  a  little  oak-wood, 
and  at  the  same  moment  it  occurred  to  us  all 
to  swear  the  holy  oath  of  friendship,  under  the 
shadow  of  these  sacred  trees.  We  crowned 
our  hats  with  ivy,  laid  them  beneath  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  oaks,  and  clasping  each 
other's  hands,  danced  round  the  massive  trunk. 
We  called  on  the  moon  and  stars  to  witness 
our  union,  and  swore  eternal  friendship.  We 
pledged  ourselves  to  repeat  this  ceremony  in 
,a  still  more  solemn  manner  on  the  first  occa- 
sion. I  was  chosen  by  lot  as  the  head  of  the 
Bund." 


Among  the  compensations  of  that  tribe 
whose  badge  is  poverty,  we  find  love  the  most 
remarkable.  Elsewhere,  love  is  usually  an 
episode :  here,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
history,  its  golden  threads  interwoven  through- 
out the  whole  web.  We  have  seen  literary 
men  introduced  by  their  works  alone  to  such 
offices  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
filling  with  advantage :  but  the  same  works 
gave  them  entrance — sometimes  personally 
unseen  and  unknown — into  the  hearts  of  wo- 
men. Klopstock  affords  an  example  of  this. 
A  friend  one  day  read  to  him  from  a  letter 
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some  criticisms  on  tne  jacssian,  wmcn  struca. 
the  gratified  poet  by  their  depth  of  thought 
and  poetical  feeling.  He  learned  that  the 
critic  was  a  maiden ;  and  although  at  the  mo- 
ment smarting  under  a  love  disappointment, 
called  on  her  with  a  letter  of  introduction. 
"  Margaretha  Moller  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  Klopstock's  admirers.  Ardent 
and  imaginative,  endowed  with  talents  of  no 
common  order,  with  a  heart  as  warm  as  her 
intellect  was  cultivated,  the  author  the  Mes- 
siah was  in  her  eyes  the  ideal  of  all  that  was 
great  and  good  in  human  nature.  To  see  him, 
to  know  him,  seemed  to  her  a  privilege  which 
would  gratify  her  utmost  wishes,  but  which 
she  could  scarcely  ever  hope  to  enjoy.  Her 
delight  and  astonishment  may  be  conceived 
when  she  actually  heard  his  name  announced. 
Meta  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  some 
domestic  occupation — no  other,  we  believe, 
than  that  of  sorting  out  the  household  linen — 
and  the  room  was  consequently  in  no  little 
disorder.  Her  sister  proposed  declining  the 
visit  for  that  morning;  but  the  fair  enthusiast 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  suggestion.  The 
linen  was  quickly  concealed,  and  Klopstock  in- 
troduced." In  this  first  interview,  at  which  he 
found  the  young  lady  "  at  once  so  gifted,  so 
amiable,  and  so  charming,  that  he  could  hard- 
ly avoid  giving  her  the  name  dearest  to  him 
in  the  world,"  a  correspondence  was  agreed 
upon.  He  found  that  Bhc  wrote  as  naturally 
as  she  spoke,  and  that,  besides  French,  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  English,  Italian,  Lat- 
in, and— adds  Klopstock— "  perhaps  Greek, 
for  aught  I  know." 

Meta  never  thought  of  concealing  her  love, 
a  love  which  marriage  had  only  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing. " « Since  Klopstock  and  I  have  met,' 
writes  she  to  her  correspondent  Gleim,  'I 
firmly  believe  that  all  those  who  are  formed  for 
each  other  are  sure  to  meet  sooner  or  later. 
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How  could  I  ever  dream,  when  I  knew  Klop- 
stock only  by  his  Messiah  and  his  odes,  and 
so  fondly  wished  for  a  heart  like  his,  that  very 
heart  would  one  day  be  mine  ?  .  .  .  Even 
in  my  thirteenth  year,  I  thought  seriously  how 
I  should  arrange  my  life,  whether  I  married  or 
remained  single.  In  the  first  case,  I  settled 
how  I  should  manage  my  household,  educate 
my  children,  and  above  all,  conduct  myself 
towards  my  husband.  I  formed  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  consort  I  should  desire,  and  Providence 
has  given  me  precisely  him  whom  I  had  pic- 
tured to  myself  as  the  type,  the  modei  of  hu- 
man perfection.'  ...  1 1  must  tell  you  a 
new  happiness,'  she  writes  to  another,  1  which 
increases  the  number  of  my  calm  enjoyments. 
Klopstock,  who  had  hitherto  written  out  his 
compositions  himself,  begins  to  dictate  them  to 
me  1  Tins  is  indeed  a  delight !  Klopstock's 
first  manuscript  is  always  written  by  my  hand, 
and  thus  I  am  the  first  to  read  his  beautiful 
versea !  Rejoice  in  the  advent  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Messiah.  Abbadona  appears 
more  frequently  in  the  ninth  song.  Do  I  love 
Klopstock  particularly  as  the  author  of  the 
Messiah  ?  Ah,  for  how  many  causes  do  I  par- 
ticularly love  him !  But  on  this  account  more 
than  any  other.  And  what  a  love  :s  this  1 
How  pure,  how  tender,  how  full  of  veneration ! 
I  am  most  anxious  he  should  finish  the  Mes- 
siah, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  honor 
which  will  redound  to  him  in  consequence,  as 
of  the  benefit  it  will  confer  on  mankind.  He 
never  works  at  it  without  my  praying  that  God 
may  bless  his  labors.  My  Klopstock  always 
writes  with  tears  in  his  eyes  I* *  * 

The  irritable  and  melancholy  Leasing  ob- 
tained a  wife  whose  admirable  qualities  acted 
like  heavenly  balm  upon  the  spirit  of  every 
one  who  came  near  her.  "  The  spell  which 
Madame  Lessing  threw  over  those  around 
her  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  potent  influence 
on  a  mind  like  that  of  her  husbands,  so 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  good  and  noble. 
His  irritability  decreased;  his  whole  nature 
seemed  tranquilised  and  softened,  and  the 
very  spirit  of  love  and  concord  reigned  over 
the  little  household."  .  Wieland's  first  love 
was  unfortunate,  although  he  was  beloved  in 
return.  His  second  was  so  also;  and  we 
mention  it  because  the  description  of  the  lady 
shews,  what  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  through- 
out, that  the  attachment  of  the  German  lite- 
rary heart  is  determined  by  qualities  different 
from  physical  beauty.    "  A  greater  contrast 


to  Sophia  could  scarcely  be  conceived  Julia 
was  pla.'n  even  to  ugliness ;  somewhat  pedan- 
tic withal,  fond  of  talking  with  a  loud  voice 
and  dictatorial  manner,  not  unlike  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  gifted  and  unfortunate  Margaret 
Fuller.  Like  her,  too,  she  contrived  to  make 
all  these  imperfections  forgotten  by*her  intel- 
lectual charms,  and  exercised  on  every  one 
who  came  within  her  sphere  an  influence  ab- 
solutely magical.  '  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  I  would  not  do — nothing- that  ought  to 
be  done,  I  mean,'  Wieland  writes  to  Zimmer- 
mann, '  to  win  the  hand  of  Julia;  but  I  fear 
this  is  impossible.'  So  it  proved.  Julia  was 
resolved  to  live  and  die  in  single  blessedness, 
and,  strange  to  say,  fulfilled  her  resolution.'* 
Notwithstanding  later  attachments,  however, 
his  early  love  was  never  forgotten.  At  the 
ripe  age  of  fifty-five,  he  once  more  met 
Sophia.  "  Wieland  had  inquired  after  her 
with  some  impatience,  and  seemed  moBt 
anxious  to  see  her.  All  at  once  he  perceived 
her.  I  Baw  him  tremble ;  he  stepped  aside, 
threw  his  hat  down  with  a  movement  at  once 
hasty  and  tremulous,  and  hastened  towards 
her.  Sophia  approached  him  with  extended 
arms ;  but  instead  of  accepting  her  embrace, 
he  seized  her  hand,  and  stooped  down  to  con- 
ceal his  features.  Sophia,  with  a  heavenly 
look,  bent  over  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which 
neither  clarion  nor  hautboys  could  imitate : 
'  Wieland,  Wieland !  Yes,  it  is  you — you  are 
ever  my  dear  good  Wieland ! '  Roused  by 
this  touching  voice,  Wieland  lifted  up  his 
head,  looked  in  the  weeping  eyes  of  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  and  let  his  face  sink  into  he- 
arms." 

But  the  loves  of  the  poets  is  too  extensive  a 
theme  for  our  space,  and  we  shall  conclude  by 
citing  the  caKe  of  Burger  after  the  death  of 
his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  even  madly 
attached.  "Burger's  poems  were  peculiar 
favorites  among  the  fair  sex,  and  one  of  their 
warmest  admirers  was  a  Suabian  maiden, 
called  Elisa  H  Young,  ardent,  and  ro- 
mantic to  excess,  she  had  hung  with  rapture 
over  Burger's  poems ;  she  had  listened  with 
pitying  sympathy  to  the  recital  of  his  love 
and  his  sorrows,  and  her  imagination  had 
pictured  him  under  the  most  attractive  form. 
Wayward  and  passionate,  thoughtless  and  un- 
refiective,  now  gladsome  as  a  child,  now 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  sadness — '  every- 
thing by  turns,  and  nothing  long ' — Elisa  was 
the  most  charming  and  the  most  provoking  of 
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her  sex.  Though  far  from  wealthy,  her  posi- 1 
tian  was  at  least  independent,  and  her  wit 
and  beauty  attracted  numerous  admirers.  As 
none  of  her  adorers  had  yet  found  favor  in 
her  eyes,  probably  because  they  fell  short  of 
the  standard  of  excellence  her  imagination 
had  formed,  she  was  still  unmarried  and 
fancy-free,  when  the  tidings  of  Molly's  [the 
wife's]  death  reached  her,  and  awakened  feel- 
ings which  at  first  she  herself  scarcely  dared 
to  analyse.  Burger,  he  whose  poems  had 
been  so  long  the  delight  of  her  heart,  now 
thrilling  her  with  terror,  now  moving  her  to 
tears,  was  free !  That  being  whom  he  had 
so  passionately  loved  was  torn  from  him  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  death ;  and,  as  Elisa  pic- 
tured* his  wild  despair  hie  hopeless  anguish, 
his  utter  loneliness,  her  enthusiastic  soul 
warmed  with  mingled  tenderness  and  pity. 
To  see  him,  to  know  him,  to  console  him,  this 
was  at  first  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  all  her 
wishes.    Gradually  others  arose— might  not 
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she  by  her  love  and  care  reconcile  him  to  that 
world  which  was  now  become  a  desert  to  him, 
and  replace  his  lost  Molly  in  his  heart  ?  She 
did  not  pause  to  consider  whether  a  union 
with  a  man  double  her  age,  who  had  already 
twice  entered  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  would 
be  likely  to  insure  herjiappiness.  She  trusted 
to  her  charms,  to  her  influence,  to  efface  all 
remembrance  of  his  beloved  Molly,  and  to 
mould  him  to  her  wishes— a  delusion  which 
has  blasted  the  peace  of  many  a  fond  heart." 

Among  the  names  mentioned  by  our  author 
are  not  those  of  Goethe  or  Schiller,  or  of  the 
writers  who  have  flourished  in  our  own  gene- 
eration  ;  but  these  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  work.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
thought  that  it  might  not  be  considered  an 
uninteresting  or  unsuggestire  service  to  de- 
duce from  the  present  volumes  some  slight 
account  of  the  compensations  of  literary  life 
in  Germany. 


The  Secoitd  Visiok  of  Daxiel.-— A  Para- 
phrase in  Verse.  By  tho  Earl  of  Carlisle. — 
Lord  Carlisle  appears  to  liave  availed  himself 
of  his  political  leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  has  chosen 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel  for  his  theme. 
All  is  plain  sailing  up  to  the  "  rough  goat," 
for  the  text  declares  him  to.be  "tho  King  of 
Grecia  "  — Alexander  the  Great.  Tho  four 
horns  that  succeed  may  fairly  bo  considered  as 
the  kingdoms  of  Alexanders  successors  ;  but 
what  of  the  "  little  horn  that  waxed  exceedingly 
groat  ?  "  Commentators  of  course  differ.  The 
opinion  of  Bishop  Newton  and  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  it  meant  the  Roman  power,  seems 
the  soundest  interpretation.  Lord  Carlisle 
agrees  with  thgse  who  apply  tho  prophecy  to 
Mahometanism,  because  he  tninks  that  "  we  aro 
even  now  upon  the  threshold  of  great  events, 
ami  of  ihe  close  of  our  present  economy." 

So  much  for  prophecy.  Tho  poetry  is  rather 
ctpansion  than  paraphrase ;  Lord  Carlisle  mak- 
ing Daniel  speak  more  clearly  in  his  pages,  than 
the  prophet  does  in  his  own,  and  rather  from 
the  modem  point  of  view,  as  witness  the  char- 
acter of  Alexander. 

"  He  comes,  by  gifted  eye  descried  afar, 
Monarch  of  men,  and  Thunderbolt  of  war  { 
Through  tho  cleft  air  with  lightning  leap  he 
springs 

O'er  subject  Provinces,  and  suppliant  Kings. 
Speak,  chai'd  Granicus  !  red  Arbela  say  ! 
What  gory  horrors  crown'd  each  dreadful 
day. 

Sec  Media's  elder  diadem  unbound  ! 
See  Persia's  loftier  sceptre  kiss  the  ground ! 
Sea-girt  in  vain,  mourn,  desolated  Tyre  ! 
Wrap  thy  proud  domes,  Perscpolis,  in  fire  I 


Him,  climes  and  tribes  ho  knew  not,  learn  to 
know, 

Tho  Parthian  arrow,  and  tho  Bactrian  bow ; 
Indus  his  wat'ry  barrier  rolls  aside, 
Hydaspes  wafts  him  on  his  fabled  tide  ; 
The  Hero-King  adoring  nations  own, 
And  Asia  kneels  at  Alexander's  throne. 

"With  glories  radiaut  as  the  noonday  sun, 
He  sits  aloft  in  ancient  Babylon ; 
In  Babylon  tho  royal  feast  is  spread, 
In  Babylon  the  Hero-King  ties  dead." 

If  these  are  not  exactly  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  they  are  tho 
vorscs  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  practised 
skill  in  language.  The  heroic  measure  is  well 
sustained  ;  if  the  line  is  not  original,  neither  is 
it  imitative  of  any  particular  writer,  but  be- 
longs to  scholars  by  established  usago.  Tho 
historian  selects  the  distinctive  events,  tho  critic 
chooses  appropriate  terms  to  characterize  those 
events,  tho  poetical  amateur  works  the  materials 
up  with  that  finish  which  an  English  gentleman 
is  trained  to  give  to  every  thing ;  whilo  at  tho 
close  tho  prophet  vouches  for  the  coming  millen- 
nium. 

"  Sec  the  regenerating  dawn  arise  ! 
Before  tho  rttdiance  of  the  Gospel  beam, 
Down,  baffled  Crescent !  shrink,  Euphrates' 
stream ! 

Beturn,  yo  ransom 'd,  to  your  promised  home ! 
Feet,  that  arc  beauteous  on  tho  mountain, 
come ! 

Foul  Bigotry,  avaunt ;  fierce  Discord,  cease  ! 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky,  be  glad,  before  tho  Princo 
of  Peace." 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  send  the  noble  writer 
to  the  East  to  try  and  carry  out  his  own  predic- 
tion.— Spectator. 
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Mm  Bailey  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
long  poem  which  many  persons  of  more  or 
less  pretension  to  literary  taste  have  sup- 
posed themselves  to  admire.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  Festus  has  ever  been  read 
through ;  but  the  conscientious  student  who 
penetrates  into  the  middle  of  the  book  may 
not  unnaturally  blame  his  own  dulness  for  his 
conscious  inability  to  remember  an  incident,  a 
thought,  or  a  phrase  in  a  narrative  which 
seemed  to  convey  a  kind  of  philosophical 
meaning  in  language  by  no  means  careless  or 
unrhythmical.  Mr.  Bailey  evidently  possesses 
considerable  ability,  untiring  industry,  and 
the  honorable  ambition  of  cultivating  the 
higher  branches  of  literature ;  and  if  he  haB 
mistaken  bulk  for  greatness,  and  rhetorical 
declamation  for  poetry,  the  mistake  is  too 
common  and  intelligible  to  require  severe 
critical  censure.  Mr.  Aytoun  has  exposed  in 
a  clever  parody,  called  Firmilian,  which  is  a£ 
the  same  time  a  serious  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal, the  characteristics  of  the  spasmodic  school 
of  poetry,  as  he  happily  designates  the  class 
of  compositions  of  which  Festus  is  the  most 
successful  example.  The  theme  of  Faust  and 
Mephistophcles  admits  of  infinite  variations 
when  the  dramatic  elements  of  both  charac- 
ters are  eliminated  to  make  room  for  inter- 
minable dialogues  carried  on  in  the  course  of 
purposeless  journeys  performed  within  or 
without  the  rcgionrt>f  space.  The  modern 
Faust,  from  Mr.  Bailey  down  to  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Smith,  is  always  a  gloomy  metaphysician, 
and  generally  an  unappreciated  poet.  The 
accompanying  Mephistophcles  or  Lucifer, 
gifted  with  endless  loquacity  instead  of  his 
obsolete  horns  and  tail,  is  generally  the  most 
innocent  and  the  most  intolerably  tiresome  of 
all  imaginable  devils.  Writer,  reader,  and 
interlocutors  wander  for  ever  as  in  the  mazes 
of  a  dream  when  tho  sleeper  tries  in  vain  to 
remember  the  terms  of  a  conundrum  with  the 
more  remote  ambition  of  ultimately  decipher- 
ing the  answer.  There  are  rilany  judicious 
remarks  scattered  through  the  'pages  of  Fes- 
tus, and  the  versification  bears  evident  signs 
of  creditable  scholarship  and  care ;  but  when 
the  vessel  is  finally  engulphed  in  the  waters 
of  oblivion,  the  whole  will  go  down  like  a 
lump  of  lead,  without  leaving  any  lighter 

*  The  Agt:  a  Colloquial  Satire.   By  Philip 
Bailey. 


fragments  on  the  surface  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  wreck. 

The  approval  which  is  willingly  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Bailey's  more  serious  work  cannot  be 
extended  to  his  new  publication,  which,  to 
judge  from  its  title,  and  from  a  portion  of  its 
contents,  is  apparently  intended  to  be  face- 
tious or  amusing.  The  words  of  Mercury 
are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo,  and  the 
critic  is  consequently  inclined  to  apostrophise 
the  satirists  in  the  simple  formula,  "  You  that 
way,  we  this  way."  His  seeming  discourtesy 
will  probably  be  attributed  to  resentment 
against  the  personification  of  his  craft  in  the 
book  with  which  he  desires  to  part  company ; 
for  the  Agt  purports  to  be  a  long  rhymed 
conversation  among  three  undistinguiohable 
literary  characters,  who  appear  by  the  head- 
ings of  the  various  paragraphs  to  bear  the 
several  titles  of  Critic,  Author,  and  Friend. 
A  cursory  inspection  lends  to  the  conclusion 
that  Critic  is  the  least  dull  and  Friend  the 
most  jocose  of  the  party ;  but  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  composition  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  taking  breath 
after  a  certain  number  of  long-winded  sen- 
tences. As  soon  as  one  speaker  pauses  for  a 
moment,  the  next  proceeds  with  the  same 
oration,  leaving  the  courteous  reader  or  the 
satirized  world  to  support  the  other  side  of 
the  argument. 

The  plot  of  the  work  is  simple,  but  at  the 
same  time  obscure.  Critic  and  Friend,  wait- 
ing for  a  train  to  take  them  into  Kent,  receive 
a  call  from  Author y  who,  as  a  poet  with  a 
manuscript  in  his  pocket,  is  naturally  bitter 
against  certain  reviewers,  who  it  seems  live  in 
the  Strand,  and  happily  not  in  the  adjacent 
region  of  Southampton-street.'  Finding  that 
they  have  still  two  hours  for  talk,  the  three 
satirists  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time.  But  Mr.  Bailey  commits  a  serious 
error  in  his  estimate  of  human  volubility. 
The  satire  consists  of  more 'than  4800  lines, 
and  consequently  the  censors  of  the  age 
must,  before  the  cab  was  at  the  door,  have 
delivered  themselves  for  two  entire  hours  at 
the  rate  of  40  lines  a  minute — a  feat  which 
any  curious  reader  may  ascertain  by  experi- 
ment .to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
fiction  can  only  be  reconciled  with  nature  by 
the  paradoxical  assumption  that  all  the 
philosophers  spoke  at  once,  although  the  re- 
porter has  recorded  their  remarks  in  succes- 
sion.   It  must  be  admitted  that  the  arrange- 
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ment  may  not  have  been  injudicious,  and  even 
if  the  dialogue  had  been  published  in  the  cor- 
responding form  of  a  palimpsest,  posterity 
would  scarcely  have  troubled  itself  to  search 
for  the  wit  of  Friend  under  the  obliterating 
wisdom  of  Author  or  of  Critic 

The  subject  of  the  satire,  if  satire  it  be,  may 
be  described  as  things  in  general  The  poem 
which  is  the  ostensible  matter  under  discus- 
sion is  judiciously  set  aside  until  Critic  event- 
ually takes  it  away  in  his  pocket  to  read  in 
the  train.  The  conversation,  thus  relieved 
from  the  threatened  incubus,  wanders  to 
every  commonplace  topic  which  occurs.  One 
of  the  party  having  seen  the  Leviathan,  re- 
marks, with  true  colloquial  felicity  of  rhyme, 
but  with  the  hyperbole  characteristic  of  genius, 
thai 

"her  hull  is  higher  than 
The  masts  of  most  ships. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  same  brilliant 
imagination  suggests  a  new  topic  by  the  sud- 
den suggestion — 

"  Then  there's  the  Ballot.    Critic.  Ballot  has  its 
partisans, 

The  favorite  makeshift  of  some  timid  artisans, 

Who  form,  although  a  most  important  class, 

One  only  segment  of  the  social  mass. 

***** 

So  England's  liberties,  already  got 

By  open  vote,  wo  will  to  change  it  not." 

Sydney  Smith  once  attempted  to  ridicule  the 
ballot,  but  his  humbler  ambition  was  con- 
tented with  prose ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Mr.  Bailey's  satire,  however  polished 
and  scathing,  is  certainly  not  colloquial.  The 
most  deeply  involved  metaphor  in  Shakspeare 
is  as  much  like  common  conversation  as  the 
phrase  11  we  will  to  change  it  not,"  which  is 
introduced  for  the  unsatisfactory  purpose  of 
rhyming  to  "  got."  In  the  next  page  there 
is  an  attack  on  Mr.  Carlyle  and  those  who 
hold  that 

"  for  all  social  schism 

The  cure  is  a  good  grinding  despotism ; 
And  that  some  all  overbearing  will  must  be  a, 
For  all  diseases,  politic-panacea." 

This  may  be  rhyme  after  its  kind,  and  reason 
of  a  certain  sort,  but  it  is  not  especially  famil- 
iar or  idiomatic.  The  ambition  of  exciting  a 
laugh  by  odd  and  unexpected  rhymes  can 
scarcely  be  combined  with  the  highest  order 
of  art,  but  the  humor  and  ingenuity  of  which 
the  process  is  capable  were  carried  to  perfec- 
tion by  Lord  Byron.  From  beginning  to  end 
of  Mr.  Bailey's  voluminous  composition  there 
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is  not  a  single  contortion  of  language  which 
could  produce  the  faintest  smile.  The  satire 
is  colloquial  only  in  the  sense  of  being  bald 
and  disjointed,  without  any  approach  to  con- 
versational ease.  The  poetical  model  which 
it  aims  with  imperfect  success  to  copy,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  burlesques  which  were  once 
popular  on  the  stage,  where  they  may  possi- 
bly still  find  a  place  at  Christmas  and  at 
Easter.  The  dignity  of  literature,  and  per- 
haps natural  inaptitude  for  a  low  species  of 
wit,  prevent  Mr.  Bailey  from  ornamenting 
his  composition  with  the  far-fetched  puns 
which  alone  rendered  the  text  of  his  theatri- 
cal originals  endurable  to  the  less  squeamish 
portion  of  the  audience. 

The  poet's  threefold  mouthpiece  takes,  on 
the  whole,  a  temperate  and  candid  view  of 
political  and  social  questions.  Author,  Critic 
and  Friend  agree  that  the  Indian  revolt  must 
be  put  down  ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  a  bloody  task,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  say  much  about  religion.  As 
Friend,  not  very  conclusively,  observes : — 

"  Of  all  conceits  mis-grafted  on  God's  word, 
A  Christian  soldier  seems  the  most  absnrd. 
***** 

"  A  Christian  soldier's  duty  is  to  slay, 

Wound,  harass,  slaughter,  hack  in  every  wav, 
These  men,  whoso  6ouls  he  prays  for  night 

and  day — 
With  what  consistency  let  prelates  say. 
He's  told  to  love  his  enemies — don't  scoff; 
He  does  so,  and  with  rifles  picks  them  off." 

The  mild  aatirists  evidently  belong  to  that 
large  class  of  theologians  which  holds  that 
religion  is  only  applicable  to  a  world  in  its 
Sunday  clothes.  War  may  be  right  and 
necessary,  but  Christianity  only  recognises 
peace;  and  when  the  drum  beats,  it  is  as 
well  to  lock  up  the  Bible,  for  the  same  reason 
which  might  induce  us,  under  another  dispen- 
sation, to  draw  a  veil  now  and  then  over  the 
faces  of  the  gods. 

The  Chinese  question,  on  which  the  three 
philosophers  hold  with  the  majority  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons,  and  the  demand  for  " 
a  Channel  fleet,  give  occasion  for  a  strain  of 
livelier  banter : 

"  There  is  our  fino  old  tar,  we  often  meet, 
Who  every  yoar  so  dreads  the  French  will 
gobble  us, 

And  says,  '  I  only  ask  you  for  a  fleet ' — 

Like  Belisarius  begging  for  an  obolus — 

1  Fivo  millions  down,  armed  men,  and  spirits 

If  he  expects  it,  well,  he's  rather  sea-green ; 
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There's  Yeh,  and  mild  Sir  John,  both  now 

quite  tea-green ; 
Friend.  And  there's  yourself,  you  certainly  arc 

pea-grcen." 

Friend,  as  it  was  remarked  above,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  wittiest  of  the  three,  and  his 
superiority  is  plainly  proved  by  the  argumen- 
tum  ad  hominem  or  in  quoque ;  but  if  this  is 
satire,  some  new  title  of  harmlessncss  is  re- 
quired to  designate  the  unoffending  twaddle 
of  ordinary  jife.  Milk-and-water  is  a  whole- 
some and  innocuous  beverage,  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  label  it  as  vinegar  or  ketchup.  An- 
other satirist,  however,  remarked  long  since 
that  gentle  dullness  ever  loves  a  joke. 

Notwithstanding  their  protest  against  Mr. 

Carlyle's  supposed  doctrines,  the  colloquial 

club  supports  the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon 

against  the  "  wiseacres  "  who  wonder — 

"  How  a  system  so  ill  fortified, 
As  but  to  huve  the  people  on  its  side, 
The  army  and  the  clergy  does  not  fado 
Before  a"Q.  Cs  scurrilous  tirade, 
And  traitors  who  on  treason  try  to  trade." 

Johuson  and  Boswell  used  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  ridicule  was  the  test  of 
truth ;  but  the  preliminary  inquiry,  What  is 
ridicule  ?  might  have  proved  still  more  per- 
plexing. On  the  whole,  it  is  most  convenient 
to  assume  that  the  cause  which  is  denounced 
in  a  colloquial  satire  must  be  in  itself  ridicu- 
lous. 

In  one  of  his  soberer  moods,  Friend  sup- 
plies Author  with  a  list  of  ancient  and  modern 
classics  who  are  to  be  studied  before  a  poet 
ventures  qn  publication.  There  was  perhaps 
no  absolute  necessity  for  going  down  from — 

"  wiso  Sophocles, 
Pathetic,  politic,  Euripides, 
Moschtis,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  all— 
They  are  but  few — whom  minor  hards  we  caN," 

to  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  "Persius,  not  too 
plain,"  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  and  the  third— 

"  Propcrfitts.  —  Critic.  Im-Propertius  I  have 
heard 

Suggested  as  tho  more  appropriate  word." 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  be  reminded  to — 

"Rend  Voltaire's  Uenriade ;  not  subUmo,  I 
own, 

But,  au  contraire,  tho  neatest  epic  known." 
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Friend  is  comprehensive  in  his  literary 
tastes.    Amongst  other  English  authors,  he 

"  Read  Drvdcn,  Tope,  Swift,  Prior,  Churchill, 
Gay,* 

Each  one  a  master  in  his  several  way. 

•  #         •         »  # 

"  Bo  Merrick,  6henstonc,  Byrom  not  despised, 
Aud  Barbauld's  pious  raptures  duly  prized. 

#  •         •         •  * 

"Blair,  Beattie,  Mason,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Moore, 

Burns,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  and  Scott  I  named 
before. 

Rogers,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Hogg, 

Names  uncontested,  close  my  catalogue." 

A  poet  of  the  last  century  anticipated  Mr. 
Bailey's  literary  catalogue  in  a  passage  of 
which  the  only  surviving  couplets  might  with 
great  advantage  be  incorporated  in  the  modern 
masterpiece : 

"  Read  Phillips  much ;  consider  Milton  more, 
And  from  their  dross  extract  the  purer  ore ; 
Let  Perspicuity  o'er  all  preside, 
So  shalt  thou  be  a  nation's  joy  and  pride*" 

Phillips'  poem  on  Cider  deserves  mention 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Barbauld's  nursery  hymns. 

The  list  of  historians  is  not  less  complete 
and  valuable ;  but  the  student  is  recommended 
to  refer  to  the  brilliant  original.  Of  novels, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that — 

"  The  noblest  character  in  modern  fiction 
Is  in  My  Novel,  past  all  contradiction  : 
The  princely  refugee,  I  mean,  named  Ricca- 
bocca, 

Who  must  e'en  please,  if  not  dried  up,  tho 
Knickerbocker." 

The  felicity  of  the  rhyme  enhances  the  value 
of  a  compliment  which  proves  that  the  fiercest 
of  satirists  will  sometimes  bow  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  genius.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  may  well  be 
proud,  even  at  tho  cost  of  a  metropolitan 
eccentricity  of  pronunciation,  to  be  praised  by 
an  admirer,  a  laudato  viro,  who  himself  de- 
serves all  admiration ;  but  any  rival  eulogy 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bailey  himself  would,  to 
imitate  his  own  poetical  language— 

"  be  flatter 

Than  even  The  Age ;  a  New  Colloquial  Satire." 
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From  The  Philadelphia  Press,  Aug.  6. 
MARIA  EDGEWORTH  AND  WALTER 
SCOTT. 

In  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
reference  is  made  to  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mis*  Edgeworth  to  "  the  author  of  Waverley." 
It  is  there  stated  that  M  Scott,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  should  never,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  thought  of  a  Scotch  novel,  had  he 
not  rend  Maria  Edgeworth's  exquisite  pieces 
of  Irish  character,  desired  James  Ballantyne 
to  send  her  a  copy  of  Waverley  on  its  first 
appearance,  inscribed  '  from  the  author.'  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whom  Scott  had  never  then  seen, 
though  some  literary  correspondence  had  then 
passed  between  them,  thanked  the  nameless 
novelist,  under  cover  to  Ballantyne,  with  the 
cordial  generosity  of  kindred  genius!"  In 
Lockhart's  book,  James  Ballantyne'*  reply  is 
given,  but  not  Miss  Edgeworth's  letter.  That, 
after  many  wanderings,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  writer  of  this  notice.  He  brought  it 
under  the  inspection  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  who, 
admitting  its  authenticity,  wrote,  "  it  was  ray 
father's  letter  and  my  own  (for  it  is  &  joint 
letter)  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  have,  in  truth, 
no  copy  of  it,  never  keeping  any  letters  of  my 
own,  but  you  have  what  we  wrote." 

We  here  give  the  Letter  in  question,  believ- 
ing that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  published  in 
this  country,  and  correcting  it  according  to 
instructions  conveyed  to  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Edgeworth,  bear- 
ing date  September  16,  1842.  Who  that 
possesses  (and  who  does  not?)  a  copy  of 
"  Waverley  "  will  not  immediately  turn  to  the 
close  of  that  romance  and  see  how  hand- 
somely Scott  speaks  of  Miss  Edgeworth  ? 

This  will  explain  the  closing  paragraphs  in 
her  letter,  which  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  our  readers : 

"  Edoewortiitown,  October  23,  1814. 
"  Aut  Scotus  aut  Diabolus !  " 
"  We  have  this  moment  finished  Waverley. 
It  was  read  aloud  to  this  large  family,  and  I 
wish  the  author  could  have  witnessed  the  im- 
pression it  made — the  strong  hold  it  seized  of 
the  feelings  both  of  young  and  old — the  ad- 
miration raised  by  beautiful  descriptions  of 
nature — by  the  new  and  bold  delineations  of 
character — the  perfect  manner  in  which  every 
character  is  sustained,  in  every  change  of  situ- 
ation, from  first  to  last,  without  effort,  without 
the  affectation  of  making  the  people  speak  in 
character — the  ingenuity  with  which  each  per- 
son introduced  in  the  drama  is  made  useful 


and  necessary  to  the  end — the  admirable  art 
with  which  the  story  is  constructed,  and  with 
which  the  author  Iceeps  his  own  secrets  till 
the  precise  proper  moment  when  they  should 
be  revealed,  whilst,  in  the  meantime,  with  the 
skill  of  Shakspeare,  the  mind  is  prepared  by 
unseen  degrees  for  all  the  changes  of  feeling 
and  fortune,  so  that  nothing,  however  extra- 
ordinary, shocks  us  as  inlprobable ;  and  the 
interest  is  kept  up  to  the  last  moment.  We 
were  so  possessed  with  the  belief  that  the 
whole  story,  and  every  character  in  it,  was 
real,  that  we  could  not  endure  the  occasional 
addresses  from  the  author  to  the  reader. 
They  are  like  Fielding  ;  but  for  that  reason 
we  cannot  bear  them  j  we  cannot  bear  that 
an  author  of  such  high  powers,  of  such  original 
genius,  should  for  a  moment  stoop  to  imita- 
tion. This  is  the  only  thing  we  dislike,  these 
are  the  only  passages  we  wish  omitted  in  the 
whole  work ;  and  let  the  unqualified  manner 
in  which  I  say  this,  and  the  very  vehemence 
of  my  expressions  of  this  disapprobation,  be 
a  sure  pledge  to  the  author  of  the  sincerity 
of  all  the  admiration  I  feel  for  his  genius. 

"  I  have  not  yet  said  half  we  felt  in  reading 
the  work.  The  characters  are  not  only  finely 
drawn  as  separate  figures,  but  thev  are  grouped 
with  great  skill,  and  contrasted  so  artfully, 
and  yet  so  naturally,  as  to  produce  the  happi- 
est dramatic  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
relieve  the  feelings  and  attention  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner.  The  novelty  of  the  High- 
land world  which  is  discovered  to  our  view 
excites  curiosity  and  interest  powerfully;  but 
though  it  is  all  new  to  us,  it  does  not  em- 
harass,  or  perplex,  or  strain  the  attention. 
We  never  are  harassed  by  doubts  of  the  prob- 
ability of  any  of  these  modes  of  life :  though 
we  did  not  know  them,  we  are  quilt  certain 
they  did  exist  exactly  as  they  are  represented. 
We  are  sensible  that  there  is  a  peculiar  merit 
in  the  work  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  lost 
upon  us,  the  dialects  of  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  &c.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
higher  merit  with  which  we  are  as  much 
struck  and  as  much  delighted  as  any  true  born 
Scotchman  could  be — the  various  gradations 
of  Scotch  feudal  character,  from  the  highborn 
chieftain  and  the  military  baron  to  the  noble- 
minded  Lieutenant  Evan  Dhu,  the  robber 
Bean  Lean,  and  the  savage  Callum  Beg.  The 
Pre — the  Chevalier  is  beautifully  drawn, 
'  A  Prince ;  ay,  every  inch  a  Princo ! ' 

"His  polished  manners,  his  exquisite  ad- 
dress, politeness,  and  generosity  interest  the 
reader  irrisistibly,  and  he  pleases  the  more 
from  the  contrast  between  htm  and  Jhose  who 
surround  him.  I  think  he  is  my  favorite 
character ;  the  Baron  Brad  war  dine  is  my 
father's.    He  thinks  it  required  more  genius 
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to  invent,  and  more  ability  uniformly  to  sus- 
tain this  character  than  any  one  of  the  vari- 
ety of  masterly  characters  with  which  the 
work  al>ounds.  There  is,  indeed,  uncommon 
art  in  the  manner  in  which  his  dignity  is  pre- 
served by  hiB  courage  and  magnanimity,  in 
spite  of  all  his  ])edantry,  and  his  ridicules, 
and  his  bear,  and  his  boot-jack,  and  all  the 
raillery  of  M'lvor.  (M'lvor's  unexpected 
bear  and  boot-jack  made  us  laugh  heartily.) 

"  But  to  return  to  the  dear,  good  Baron. 
Though  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  so  good 
a  judge  as  my  father  and  brothers  are  of  bis 
recondite  learning  and  his  law  Latin,  yet  I 
feel  the  humor,  and  was  touched  to  the  quick 
by  the  strokes  of  his  generosity,  gentleness, 
and  pathos,  in  this  old  man ;  who,  by-the-bye, 
is  all  in  good  time  worked  up  into  a  very  dig- 
nified father-in-law  for  the  hero.  His  excla- 
mation of  1  Oh,  my  son,  mv  son,'  and  the 
yielding  of  the  facetious  character  of  the 
Baron  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  father, 
is  beautiful.  (Evan  Dhu's  fears  that  bis 
father-in-law  should  die  quietly  in  his  bed 
made  us  laugh  almost  as  much  as  the  bear 
and  the  boot-jack). 

"  Jkiker,  in  the  battle,  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  mare  which  he  had  sold  to  Balma- 
whapple,  and  which  had  thrown  him  for  want 
of  the  proper  bit,  is  truly  comic ;  my  father 
says  that  this  and  some  other  passages  re- 
specting horsemanship,  could  not  have  been 
written  by  any  one  who  was  not  master  both 
of  the  great  and  little  horse. 

"  I  tell  you,  without  order,  the  great  and 
little  strokes  of  humor  and-  pathos  just  as  I 
recollect  or  om  reminded  of  them  at  this 
moment  by  my  companions.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  have  had  the  volumes  only  during 
the  time%e  could  read  them,  and  as  fast  as 
we  could  read,  lent  to  us  as  a  great  favor  by- 
one  who  was  happy  enough  to  have  secured 
a  copy  before  the  first  and  second  editions 
were  sold  in  Dublin.  When  we  applied  not 
a  copy  could  be  had  ;  we  expected  one  in  the 
course  of  next  week,  but  we  resolved  to  write 
to  the  author  without  waiting  for  a  second 
perusal.  Judging  by  our  own  feelings  as 
authors,  we  guess  that  he  would  rather  Know 
our  genuine  first  thoughts  than  wait  for  cool 
second  thoughts,  or  have  a  regular  eulogium 
or  criticism  put  into  the  most  lucid  order, 
and  given  in  the  fiuest  sentences  that  ever 
were  rounded. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  got  thus  far  without 
having  named  Flora  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr — the 
last  Vich  lan  Vohr!  Yet  our  minds  were 
full  of  them  the  moment  before  I  began  this 
letter — and  could  you  have  seen  the  tears 
forced  from  us  b)  their  fate,  you  would  have 
been  satisfied  that  the  pathos  went  to  our 
lun  Vohr,  from  the  first  moment  he 


appears,  till  the  last,  iR  an  admirably  drawn 
and  finely  sustained  character — new — per- 
fectly new  to  the  English  reader — often  en- 
tertaining—  always  heroic  —  and  sometimes 
sublime.  The  grey  spirit,  the  liodach  Olas, 
thrills  us  with  horror.  Us!  What  effect 
must  it  have  upon  those  under  the  influence 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands.  This 
circumstance  is  admirably  introduced.  This 
superstition  is  a  weakness  quite  consistent 
with  the  strength  of  the  character,  perfectly 
natural  after  the  disappointment  or  all  his 
hopes,  in  the  dejection  of  his  mind,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  his  bodily  strength. 

M  Flora,  we  could  wish,  was  never  called  Miss 
Mac  Ivor,  because,  in  this  country,  there  are 
tribes  of  vulgar  Miss  Macs,  and  this  associa- 
tion is  unfavorable  to  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful of  your  Flora — she  is  a  true  heroine — her 
first  appearance  seized  upon  the  mind,  and 
enchanted  us  so  completely,  that  we  were  cer- 
tain she  was  to  be  your  heroine,  and  the  wife 
of  your  hero— but  with  what  inimitable  art 
you  gradually  convince  the  reader  that  she 
was  not,  as  6he  said  of  herself,  capable  of 
making  Wavtrley  happy — leaving  her  in  full 
possession  of  our  admiration,  you  first  made 
us  pity,  then  love,  and  at  last  give  our  un- 
divided affection  to  Rose  Bradwardine— sweet 
Scotch  Rose !  The  last  scene  between  Flora 
and  Waverlev  is  highly  pathetic — my  brother 
wishes  that  bridal  garments  were  shroud — 
he  thinks  it  would  be  stronger,  and  more 
natural — because,  when  the  heart  is  touched 
we  seldom  use  metaphor,  or  quaint  allitera- 
tion— bride  favor — bridal  garment. 

u  There  is  one  thing  more  we  could  wish 
changed  or  omitted  in  Flora's  character — I 
have  not  the  volume,  and  therefore  cannot  re- 
fer to  the  page — but  I  recollect  in  the  first 
visit  to  Flora,  when  she  is  to  sing  certain 
verses,  there  is  a  walk  in  which  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  place  is  beautiful,  but  loo  long, 
and  we  did  not  like  the  preparation  for  a 
scene — and  the  appearance  of  Flora  and  her 
harp.  It  was  too  like  a  common  heroine — she 
would  be  far  above  all  stage  effect  or  novel- 
ist's trick. 

**  These  are,  without  reserve,  the  only  faults 
we  found,  or  can  find  in  this  work  of  genius. 
We  should  scarcely  have  thought  them  worth 
mentioning,  except  to  give  you  proof  positive 
that  we  are  not  flatterers.  Believe  me,  I  have 
not,  nor  can  I  convey  to  you  the  full  idea  of 
the  pleasure,  the  delight,  we  have  had  in  read- 
ing "  Waverley  " — nor  of  the  feeling  of  sorrow 
with  which  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  history 
of  persons,  whose  real  presence  had  so  filled 
our  minds — we  felt  that  we  must  return  to 
the  fat  realities  of  life,  and  that  our  stimulus 
was  gone — we  were  little  disposed  to  read  the 
postscript  which  should  have  been  a  preface. 
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4  Well,  let  us  hear  it/  said  my  father— and 
Mrs.  E.  read  on. 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  pleasure 
would  my  father,  my  whole  family,  as  well 
as  myself  have  lost,  if  we  had  not  read  to  the 
last  page — and  the  pleasure  came  upon  us  so 
unexpectedly — we  had  been  so  completely 
absorbed,  that  every  thought  of  ourselves,  or 
our  own  authorship,  was  far,  far  away. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  honor  you  tiave  done 


us,  and  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  us — 
great  in  proportion  to  the  opinion  we  had 
formed  of  the  work  we  had  just  perused — and 
believe  me,  every  opinion  I  have  in  this  letter 
expressed  was  formed  before  any  individual 
in  the  family  had  peeped  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  or  knew  how  much  we  owed  you. 
"  Yodr  obliged  and  grateful 

M  Maria  Edgeworth." 


i 


Strange  Vicissitude*  in  the  Life  of  a 

Nobleman. — Manv  years  ago,  says  the  St. 
Louis  Republican,  Baron  Frederick  Von  Oertel 
whose  family  was  one  of  the  most  independent 
and  aristocratic  in  Saxonv,  fell  in  love  with  a 
poor  girl  and  determined  to  marry  her.  He 
thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  wealthy 
father,  who,  on  learning  of  the  proposed  alli- 
ance, at  once  disinherited  the  young  nobleman, 
and  turned  him  from  his  doors.  This  sudden 
reverse  exasperated  and  maddened  the  lover, 
and  bidding  a  silent  farewell  to  the  homo  of  his 
childhood,  and  without  informing  the  object  of 
his  affections,  he  bent  his  coarse  to  this  country. 
On  arriving  here,  he  joined  the  United  States 
army  and  served  ten  years  as  a  soldier.  It  is 
said  that  his  bravery  and  true  heroism  on  the 
fields  of  Mexico,  won  the  admiration  of  all  who 
had  opportunities  to  observe  them.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ten  years'  service,  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  ascertain  how  the  estate  of  his  fam- 
ily was  managed.  He  found  that  his  parents 
were  in  their  graves,  and  that  the  property  was 
distributed  equally  among  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, himself  being  wholly  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded in  the  will.  To  add  to  his  dark 
fortunes,  he  ascertained  that  the  girl  who  was 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  ruin,  had  married  and 
moved  away.  Von  Oertel's  miDd  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  shock  this  intelligence  had 
created.  Wandering  in  reason,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  came  to  St.  Louis. 
Hero  he  was  prostrated  by  violent  sickness  for 
some  months.  When  he  convalesced  he  found 
himself  entirely  destitute  of  means.  His  pride 
was  thoroughly  broken  down,  and  for  a  liveli- 
hood the  Baron  actually  took  to  selling  "  b ret- 
icle," a  kind  of  pastry  in  much  favor  with  the 
Germans.  He  continued  at  tins  paltry  bat  hon- 
est business,  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and 
gained  the  appellation  of  41  Bretzel  Fritz." 
Three  years  ago,  having  saved  up  the  snug  sum 
of  $900,  and  having  met  one  of  the  opposite 
in  whom  he  thought  ho  could  confide,  and 
he  believed  would  make  him  a  good  and 


faithful  wife,  though  she  was  several  years  hia 
junior,  Von  Oertel  was  married.  One  day,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  on  going  home  with  bis 
basket,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  eloped  with  a 
seducer,  and  not  content  with  bringing  her  hus- 
band to  disgrace,  had  taken  his  money  and 
every  thing  of  any  value  about  the  house,  leav- 
ing him  the  possessor  of  a  basket  of  bretzels 
and  a  dishonored  hearth.  The  old  man,  for  ho 
was  now  fifty-three  years  of  age,  quietly  bore 
his  new  grief,  and  again,  with  perhaps  an  im- 
piecation  on  the  false  one,  addressed  himself  to 
the  one  great  task  of  his  life — forgetting. 

"  Bretzel  Fritz  "  has  been  well  known  in  St. 
Loais — a  wrinkled,  slow-paced,  stooping  old 
man  with  his  basket  on  his  urm  and  rarely  a 
Bmile  on  face.  In  the  last  three  years  ho  has 
laid  away  $400,  the  profits  of  his  little  business. 
Yesterday  he  was  buried,  having  been  sick  three 
or  four  weeks.  Before  he  expired  ho  benevo- 
lently bequeathed  his  small  possessions  to  the 
orphan  children  of  a  poor  man,  well  known  to 
many  of  our  citizens,  who  died  about  a  year 
ago.  And  so  ended  tho  eventful  career  of 
Duron  Frederick  Von  Oertel. 


A  Handsome  Contribution. — A  gentle- 
man waited  upon  Jerrold  one  morniag  to  enlist 
his  sympathies  in  behalf  of  a  mutual  friend, 
who  was  in  want  of  a  round  sum  of  money. 
But  this  mutual  friend  had  already  sent  his  hat 
about  among  his  literary  brethren  on  moro  than 

ono  occasion.    Mr.  's  hat  was  becoming  an 

institution  ;  and  the  friends  were  grieved  at  the 
indelicacy  of  the  proceeding.  On-  the  occasion 
to  which  we  now  refer,  the  bearer  of  the  hat 
was  received  by  Jerrold  with  evident  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

«'  Well,"  said  Jerrold,  "  how  much  does  

want  this  time  ?  " 


M  Why,  just  a  four  and  two  noughts  will,  I 
think,  put  him  straight,"  tho  bearer  of  the  hat 

Well,  put  mo  down  for  one  of  tho 


replied 

Jerrold. 
noughts." 
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THE  NIGHT  AFTER  CULLODEN.— ON  THE  PATH. 


THE  NIGHT  AFTER  CULLODEN. 

BY  WALTER  THORNDUKT. 

TnE  cherry-colored  satin 

Moved  with  its  peacock  train, 
As  the  four-and-twenty  fiddlers 

Struck  up  a  merry  strain. 
There  was  the  Lnird  o'  the  Willow  Glen, 

And  Sir  John  of  Siller  Hall ; 
Not  to  forget  the  Lairds  of  Fife, 

With  the  Flanders  laco  and  all. 

The  yellow  satin  and  the  black, 

The  crimson  and  the  blue, 
Moved  solemnly  along  the  room, 

Slow  pacing,  two  and  two. 
Cinnamon  coat  and  claret  vest 
•  Wore  old  Sir  Robert  Clare, 
Ho  had  the  small-sword  by  his  side, 

And  the  powder  in  his  hair. 

The  danco  was  set,  the  fiddlers  stood 

With  the  suspended  bows, 
When  at  the  gate  into  tho  street 

There  fell  three  angry  blows  ; 
Then,  with  a  bang  of  folding-doore, 

As  out  flew  inanv  a  blade, 
A  stranger  came ;  his  red  hat  bore 

Ttte  Hanover  cockade. 

Swords  blazed  above  his  fearless  head, 

Swords  hedged  the  brave  man  round  ; 
Swords  flashed  and  glittered  past  his  eyes, 

Keen  pointed,  newly  ground. 
Ten  ladies  fainted,  twenty  screamed  ; 

The  satins  shook  and  stirred ; 
no  stood  as  in  the  eagle  trap, 

The  crowned  and  royal  bird. 

The  fiddler  with  a  trembling  rasp 

Slipped  fiddle  in  the  bag ; 
The  trumpeter  with  quavering  noto 

In  time  began  to  lag; 
The  dancer,  half-way  through  the  dance, 

Stopped,  listening  half-afraid,— 
0,  shame  for  twenty  Jacobites 

To  tremble  at  one  blade  1 

"  Good  gentlemen,"  the  stranger  cried, 

Waving  away  the  swords, 
"  Charles  Smart,  whom  ye  call  your  chief, 

With  all  his  naked  hordes, 
Is  routed  oii»Culloden  Moor, — 

God  bless  the  day  of  spring  !— 
Ho  flies !  a  price  is  on  his  head  ! 

Adieu  I  God  save  the  king!" 

Ho  spoke  with  snch  a  manly  voice. 

Head  up,  and  chest  full  spread, 
No  rebel  dared  to  even  touch 

The  badge  upon  his  head. 
The  swords  drooped  down,  and  on  their  knees 

Some  prayed  and  sobbed  and  wept: 
How  frantiely  towards  the  door  ' 

A  dozen  Tories  leaped  ! 

The  rakchclls  galloped  down  the  strand, 
To  ship  for  Popish  France,— 


A  pretty  way  for  gentlemen 

To  end  a  pleasant  dance ! — 
You  cried  "  Pretender !  "  and  the  blood 

Rose  hot  into  their  face  ; 
These  were  the  men  who,  beggar-like, 
Filled  church  and  market-place. 

With  slinking  heads  the  old  lords  went 

To  take  coach  at  the  door  ; 
They  would  not  stay  for  stirrup-cup, 

But  hurried  to  tho  shore. 
The  ferry-boats  were  filled  that  night 

With  muffled  men  in  black, 
And  every  northern  road  was  choked 
With  horsemen  spurring  back. 

I  shuddered  when  the  sheriff"  came 

Unto  the  market-place ; 
The  scaffolds  grew  around  tho  Cross, 

Stern  was  the  hangman's  face. 
All  night  the  sullen  hammers  went ; 

And  when  the  day  grew  white. 
They  brought  the  wounded  creatures  out — 
The  relics  of  the  fight. 

— National  Magazine. 

ON  THE  PATH. 

On  the  path  toiling,  I  thought  not  of  toil ; 
Troubles  might  meet  us,  I  did  not  recoil ; 
Sunshine  above  us,  but  in  our  hearts  more, 
Rich  in  bright  hopefulness,  outwardly  poor; 
'Twas  thus  we  started,  thy  hand  clasping  miue, 
Thou  my  love  owning,  my  faith  built  on  thine. 

"  On  the  path,"  saidst  thou, "  together  we'll  keep, 
Though  it  be  thorny,  love,  though  it  be  steep. 
Alone  one  might  falter,  but  we  hand  in  hand 
Strength  each  from  each,  love,  can  ever  com- 
mand." 

Yet  I— the  weaker— havo  held  to  the  track, 
Singly  havo  reached  the  goal ;  thou  hast  turned 
back. 

On  the  path,  sadly  and  lonely  I  sped, 
Silently,  tearlessly,  buried  my  dend  ; 
One  by  one  buried  them  out  of  my  sight, 
Deep  in  tho  heart  that,  near  thee  was  so  light. 
Hopo^ith  it^blossoms  all  withered  und  shed, 
Love,  Faith,  and  Fellowship— these  were  my 
dead ! 

On  tho  path  still,  but  my  toil  is  nigh  done ; 
I've  but  to  enter  the  home  I  have  won. 
Home ! — what  a  word  !  but  the  name  is  too  „ 
When  the  heart  rests  not,  and  the  tired  feet, 
As  o'er  the  threshold  thev  wearily  tread, 
Raise  by  their  echo  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

From  the  path  stepping,  too  clearly  I  sco 
Not  what  is  present,  but  what  was  to  lie  : 
From  the  dark  grave  where  I  laid  them  to  rest, 
The  Love  and  the  Faith  that  were  dearest  and 
best, 

Like  phantoms  arise  which  the  tomb  cannot  keep. 
And  I  lose  them  anew,  having  leisure  to  weep. 

BUTII  BUCK. 
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a  mother's  kiss.— silence. 


THE  LAST  POET. 
"  Wann  werdt  Ihr  Poeten." 
**  When  will  ye,  oh  ye  Poets, 
Be  tired  of  the  refrain  t 
When  will  yc  have  out-sung  it, 
The  old,  eternal  strain  1 

"  Was  not,  long  since,  exhausted 
The  overflowing  cup  ? 
Arc  not  the  flowers  all  gathered  ? 
Is  not  each  fount  drunk  up  ?  " 

As  long  as  the  sun's  chariot 
In  his  azure  track  yet  burns, 

And  to  him  in  his  splendor, 
One  human  face  yet  turns  ; 

As  long  as  the  storms  of  heaven 

And  thnnder-clouds  arise, 
And,  fearful  at  their  fury, 

One  heart  yet  trembling  lies  ; 

As  long  as,  after  the  tempest, 
One  rainbow  its  glory  shows, 

One  bosom,  after  quiet 
And  reconcilement,  glows ; 

As  long  as  night  the  ether 

With  starry  seeds  yet  sows, 
And  yet  one  man  the  letters 

Of  the  golden  scripture  knows  ; 

As  long  as  the  moon  illumines, 
One  heart  yet  longs  and  feels  ; 

As  long  as  the  forest  rustles 
And  one  tired  traveller  heals  ; 

As  long  as  spring  brings  verdure, 
And  yet  the  rose-bowers  blow; 

While  cheeks  with  smiles  shall  dimple, 
And  eyes  with  joy  overflow ; 

As  long  as  the  grave  and  the  cypress 
The  soul  with  sorrow  shake ; 

As  long  as  one  eye  is  tearful, 
And  yet  one  heart  may  break ; 

So  long  on  earth  shall  wander 

The  Goddess,  Poesy, 
And  with  her  shall  wander,  joyful, 

Whoever  her  child  shall  be. 

And  hereafter,  triumphantly  singing, 
^Through  this  old  house  of  earth 
Shall  march  out,  as  the  last  Poet, 
The  man  that  shall  last  have  birth. 

The  Lord  yet  holds  creation 

His  mighty  hand  upon, 
Like  a  fresh  blooming  flower, 

And  looks  with  a  smile  thereon ; 

And  when  this  giant-flower, 

Long  hence,  its  bloom  has  shed, 
And  earth  and  all  the  sun-balls 

Like  flower-dust  arc  spread ; 
Then  ask,  if  still  the  question 

You  would  b'ke  to  ask  again, 
"  Whether  at  last,  we're  out-sung  it, 

The  old,  eternal  strain." 

An  AST  A  SI  us  Gbun. 


From  The  Evening  Post 
A  MOTHER'S  KISS. 

TO  MRS.  C.  E.  W. 

A  child  whose  infancy  was  joy, 

A  little  boy  of  noble  mien, 
Now  tossing  gaily  many  a  toy, 

Now  romping  through  the  garden  green — 
His  parents  blue-eyed  little  pet. 

He  tripped  one  indrn,  and  down  he  fell ; 
His  mother  cried,  "  Come,  Willie,  let 

Me  kiss  the  spot  and  make  it  well." 

A  mother's  kiss  hath  power  lo  cure ; 

Her  love  is  balm  for  every  wound ; 
Her  gentle  smile,  her  words  so  pure 

Can  heal  the  bruise  and  make  us  sound  : 
And  if  there  come  a  bruised  heart, 

And  bitter  tears  arise  and  swell, 
A  mother's  love  still  soothes  the  smart — 

A  mother's  kiss  will  make  it  well 
What  matter  if  the  world  forget 

To  praise  us  for  the  good  we  do, 
Or,  if  it  never  pays  the  debt 

Which  to  our  truthfulness  is  due  > 
A  mother's  sympathy  is  ours 

Wherever  on  earth  we  dwell ; 
Though  gone  forever  childhood's  hours 

The  mother-kiss  still  makes  us  well ! 

Mv  mother's  hair  is  gray,  and  mine 

Is  slightly  touched  with  silver  streaks ; 
I  am  a  full-grown  man — but  Time 

Has  deeply  marked  my  mother's  cheek* ; 
Yet  still  her  thrilling  kiss  is  warm 

Upon  my  brow  imprinted  well : 
Through  all  my  life  it  hath  a  charm 

My  mother's  kiss  I  to  make  me  well. 
From  infancy  until  to-day 

In  sickness,  sorrow  and  mistrust, 
Her  gentle  words  drive  care  away 

And  lift  my  spirit  from  the  dust. 
She  tells  mo  that  the  angels  call, 

That  she  must  go  with  God  to  dwell : 
My  broken  heart !  if  such  befall 

Ao  mother's  kiss  will  make  thee  well. 

"  Spkranza." 

SILENCE. 
In  silence  mighty  things  are  wrought* — 
Silently  builded,  thought  on  thought, 

Truth's  temple  greets  the  sky ; 
And,  like  a  citadel  with  towers, 
The  soul  with  her  subservient  powers, 

Is  strcngthen'd  silently. 

Soundless  as  chariots  on  the  snow, 
The  saplings  of  the  forest  grow 

To  trees  of  mighty  girth ; 
Each  mighty  star  in  silence  bnrns, 
And  every  day  in  silence  turns 

The  axle  of  the  earth. 

The  silent  frost,  with  mighty  hand, 
Fetters  the  rivers  and  tho  land 

With  universal  chain ; 
And  smitten  by  the  silent  sun, 
The  chain  is  loosed,  the  rivers  run, 

The  lands  arc  free  again. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

THE  COMMONPLACE  BOOK  OF  B1CHARD 
HILLES. 

In  the  Library  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
there  is  a  manuscript  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  may  call  a  Commonplace  Book 
of  an  English  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  con- 
tents display,  beyond  any  other  single  volume 
which  I  have  met  with,  the  mental  furniture 
of  an  average-educated  man  of  the  time. 
There  are  stories  in  prose  and  verse,  collec- 
tions of  proverbs,  a  dissertation  on  Horticul- 
ture, a  dissertation  on  Farriery,  a  treatise  of 
Confession,  a  Book  of  Education,  a  Book  of 
Courtesy,  a  Book  of  "  the  Whole  Duty  "  of 
Man ;  mercantile  entries,  discourses  of  arith- 
metic, recipes,  prescriptions,  marvels  of  sci- 
ence or  pseudo-science,  conundurums,  tables 
of  the  assize  of  food ;  the  laws  respecting  the 
sale  of  meat,  bread,  bees,  wine,  and  other 
necessaries ;  while  above  and  beyond  all  are 
a  collection  in  various  haridwritiirgs  of  ballads, 
songs,  hymns,  and  didactic  poems  of  a  relig- 
ious kind,  some  few  of  which  have  been  met 
with  elsewhere;  but  of  the  greater  number 
of  them  no  other  copy,  I  believe  exists. 

The  owner  and  compiler  was  a  certain 
Richard  Hillcs.  From  the  entries  of  the 
births  and  deaths  of  his  children  on  a  fly-leaf, 
I  gather  that  in  1518  he  lived  at  a  place  called 
Hillend,  near  King's  Langley,  in  Hertford- 
shire. The  year  following  he  had  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  apparently  in  business ; 
and  among  his  remarks  on  the  management 
of  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  his  "  Discourse  on 
Gardens,"  he  mentions  incidentally  that  he 
had  been  in  Greece  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  brief  "  Annual  Register  "  is  car- 
ried down  as  far  as  1535,  in  which  year  he 
perhaps  died.  One  of  bis  latest  entries  is  the 
execution  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Some  other  facts  about  him  might 
perhaps  be  collected ;  but  his  personal  history 
could  add  little  to  the  interest  of  his  book, 
which  is  its  own  sufficient  recommendation. 
It  will  be  evident,  from  the  description  which 
I  have  given,  that  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity 
this  manuscript  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  its  kind  which  survives. 

The  public,  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
production  of  thousands  of  volumes  annually, 
the  value  of  which  is  inappreciable  from  its 
littleness,  may  perhaps  not  be  unwilling  to 
encourage,  to  the  extent  of  the  purchase  of  a 


small  edition,  the  preservation  in  print  of  a 
relic  which,  even  in  the  mere  commonplace 
power  of  giving  amusement,  exceeds  the  ma- 
jority of  circulating  novels;  while  readers 
whose  appetites  are  more  discriminating,  and 
the  students  of  the  past,  to  whom  the  produc- 
tions of  their  ancestors  have  a  memorial 
value  for  themselves,  may  find  their  taste 
gratified  at  least  with  some  fragments  of  gen- 
uine beauty  equal  to  the  best  extant  speci- 
mens of  early  English  poetry. 

In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  such  a 
result,  I  am  going  to  offer  to  the  readers  of 
Fraser  a  few  miscellaneous  selections  from 
different  parts  of  the  volume;  and  as  in  the 
original  they  are  thrown  together  without 
order — the  sacred  side  by  side  with  the  pro- 
fane ;  the  devotional,  the  humorous,  and  the 
practical  reposing  in  placid  juxtaposition — I 
shall  not  attempt  to  remedy  a  disorder  which 
is  itself  so  characteristic  a  feature. 

Let  us  commence,  then,  as  a  fitting  grace 
before  the  banquet,  with  a  song  on  the  Nativ- 
ity. The  spirit  which  appears  in  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  mediaeval  art  is  here 
found  taking  the  form  of  words : 

"  Can  I  not  sing  Ut  Hoy, 
When  the  Jolly  shepherd  made  so  much  joy. 

"  The  shepherd  upon  a  hill  he  sat, 
He  had  on  him  his  tahard  and  his  hat; 
His  tar-box,  his  pipe,  and  his  flat  hat, 
His  name  was  called  Jolly,  Jolly  Wat, 
For  he  was  a  good  herd's  boy, 
Ut  Hov, 

For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

"  The  shepherd  upon  a  hill  was  laid, 
His  dogge  to  his  girdle  was  tied  ; 
He  had  not  slept  bat  a  little  brayd 
When  Gloria  in  ExceUis  to  him  was  said. 
Ut  Hoy ! 

For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

The  shepherd  upon  a  hill  he  stood, 
Round  about  him  his  sheep  they  yode ; 
Ho  put  hia  hand  under  his  hood, 
He  6aw  a  star  as  red  as  blood, 
Ut  Hov  1 

For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

Now  Farewell,  Matt,  and  also  Will, 
For  my  love  go  ye  all  still 
Unto  I  come  again  you  till, 
And  evermore  Will  ring  well  thy  bell; 
Ut  Hoy ! 

For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

Now  I  must  go  where  Christ  was  born ; 
Farewell !  I  como  again  to  morn  : 
Dog  keep  will  my  sheep  from  the  corn, 
And  warn  well  warroek  when  I  blow  my  horn, 
Ut  Hoy  1 

For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 
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"  When  Wat  to  Bethlehem  come  was, 
He  swat :  he  had  gone  faster  than  a  pace. 
He  found  Jesu  in  a  simple  place, 
Between  an  oxe  and  an  asse ; 

Ut  Hoy' 

For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

n  Jesu !  I  offer  to  thee  here  my  pipe, 
My  skirt,  my  tar-box,  and  my  scrip  ; 
Home  to  my  fellows  now  will  I  skippe, 
And  also  look  unto  mv  shepe, 
Ut  Hoy  I 

For  in  his  pipe  ho  made  so  much  joy. 

"  Now  Farewell,  myno  own  Herdsman  Watt ; 
Yea,  for  God,  Ladv,  and  even  so  I  had  ; 
Lull  well  Jesu  in  tfiy  lappo, 
And  farewell,  Joseph,  with  thy  gown  and  cap ; 
Ut  Hoy!  ' 
For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

*'  Now  may  I  well  both  hop  and  sing, 
For  I  have  been  at  Christ's  bearing ; 
Home  to  my  fellows  now  will  I  fling, 
Christ  of  Heaven  to  his  bliss  us  bring. 
Ut  Hoy! 

For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy." 

Hilles  was  perhaps  himself  a  poet,  or  so  I 
gather  from  the  phrase,  "  Quoth  Richard 
Hilles,"  with  which  more  than  one  piece  of 
great  merit  terminates.  He  would  scarcely 
have  added  his  own  name  to  the  composition 
of  another  person.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry 
VH.,  died  in  childbirth  in  February,  1502-3. 

The  following  "  Lamentation,"  if  not  writ- 
ten by  Hilles'himself,  was  written  in  his  life- 


"  THE    LAMENTATION  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

"  Ye  that  put  your  trust  and  confidence 
In  worldly  riches  and  frail  prosperity, 
That  to  live  hero  as  ye  should  never  hence ; 
Remember  death,  and  look  here  upon  me ; 
Insample  I  think  there  may  no  better  be  : 
Yourself  wot  well  that  in  my  realm  was  I 
Your  Queen  but  late ;  Lo,  here  I  lie, 

m  Was  I  not  born  of  worthy  lineage : 
Was  not  my  mother  Queen,  my  father  Ring ; 
Was  I  not  a  king's  fere  in  marriage ; 
Had  I  not  plenty  of  every  pleasant  thing  t 
Merciful  God  !  this  is  a  strange  reckoning ; 
Riches,  honor,  wealth,  and  ancestry, 
Hath  me  forsaken ;  Lo,  here  I  lie. 

"  If  worship  might  have  kept  me  I  had  not  go ; 
If  wealth  might  have  me  served  I  needed  not 

so ; 

If  money  might  have  held  I  lacked  none. 
But  oh,  good  God,  what  vaileth  all  this  year! 
When  death  cometh,  thy  mighty  messenger 
Obey  we  must,  there  is  no  remedy ; 
He  hath  mo  summoned — lo,  hcre  l  lie. 

"  Yet  was  I  lately  promised  otherwise 
This  year  to  live  in  wealth  and  in  delice, 
Lo,  whereto  cometh  the  blandishing  promise  * 
Oh,  false  astrology  diminatrice 
Of  Goddes  secrets,  making  thee  so  wise ! 


How  true  is  for  this  year  the  prophecy  : 
Toe  year  yet  lasteth,  and  lo,  here  I  lie. 

"  Oh,  brittle  wealth — aye  full  of  bitterness, 
Thy  singular  pleasure  aye  doubled  is  with 
pain. 

Account  my  sorrow  first,  and  my  distress 

Sundry  wise,  and  reckon  theo  again 
The  joy  that  I  have  had,  I  dare  not  feign, 
For  all  mv  honor,  endured  vet  have  I 
More  woo  than  wealth ;  Lo,'  here  I  lie. 

"  Where  are  our  castles  now,  and  our  towers, 
Goodly  Richmond,  soon  art  thou  gone  from 
me; 

At  Westminster,  that  goodly  work  of  yours, 
Mine  own  dear  lord,  now  shall  I  never  see. 
Almighty  God,  vouchsafe  to  grant  that  ye, 
Ye  and  your  children,  well  may  edify, 
My  place  builded  is  ;  Lo,  here  I  lie.* 

"  Adieu,  my  true  spouse,  and  my  worthy  lord ; 
The  faithful  love  that  did  us  two  combine 
In  marriage  and  peaceable  concord, 
Into  your  hands  here  do  I  clean  resign, 
To  be  bestowed  unto  your  chitdron  and  mine ; 
Erst  were  yo  fattier,  now  must  ye  supply 
The  mother  s  part  also  ;  Lo,  here  I  lie. 

"Farewell,  ray  daughter,  Lady  Margaret* 
God  wot  full  sore  it  grieved  hath  my  mind 
That  yo  should  go  where  we  should  seldom 
meet; 

Now  am  I  gone  and  have  you  left  behind. 
Oh  mortal  folk !    What  bo  we  weary  blind  ! 
That  we  least  fear  full  oft  it  is  full  nigh, 
Fro  you  depart  I  first ;  Lo,  here  I  lie. 

"  Farewell,  madamc,  my  Lordes  worthy  mother,f 
Comfort  your  son  and  be  ye  of  good  cheer. 
Take  all  in  worth,  for  it  will  be  none  other. 
Farewell  my  daughter,  \  late  the  fere 
To  Prince  Arthur  mine  own  child  so  dear, 
It  booteth  not  for  me  to  weep  or  cry, 
Pray  for  my  soul,  for  now  lo  here  I  lie. 

"  Adieu,  dear  Harry,  my  lovely  son,  adieu, 
Our  Lord  increase  your  honor  and  your  estate. 
Adieu,  my  daughter  Mary,$  bright  of  hue, 
God  make  you  virtuous,  wise,  and  fortunate. 
Adieu  sweetheart,  my  lady  daughter  Kato,j] 
Thou  shalt,  good  babe,  such  is  thy  destiny, 
Thy  mother  never  know ;  Lo,  here  I  lie. 

"  Oh  Ladv  Cecil,  Anne,  and  Catherine, 
Farewefl  my  well-beloved  sisters  three ; 
Oh  Lady  bright,  dear  sister  mine  ; 
Lo  here  the  end  of  worldly  vanity ; 
Lo  well  are  you  that  earthly  folly  flee, 
And  Heavenly  tilings  do  love  and  magnify. 
Farewell  and  pray  for  me  ;  Lo,  bore  1  lie. 

"  Adieu  my  lords  and  ladies  all ; 
Adieu  my  faithful  servants  every  one  ; 
Adieu  my  commons,  whom  I  never  shall 
Sec  in  this  world  ;  Wherefore  to  thee 
Immortal  God,  very  three  iu  one, 

♦  Margaret  of  Scotland,  Queen  of  James  IV. 
t  The  Countess  of  Richmond. 


|  Catherine  of  Aragon. 


Queen  of  France,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of 

Suffolk. 
|  Died  in  childhood. 
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I  me  commend — thy  Infinite  mercy 
Show  to  thy  servant  now  ,  Lo,  here  I  lio. 

"  ITcrc  lyeth  the  fresh  flower  of  Plantagenet ; 
Here  lyeth  tho  White  Rose  in  the  red  set ; 
Here  lyeth  the  nohlc  Queen  Klizalieth ; 
Here  lyeth  the  Princess  departed  by  death  ; 
Hero  lyeth  the  hlood  of  our  country  Royal ; 
Hero  lyeth  the  favor  of  England  immortal : 
Here  lyeth  Edward  the  Fourth  in  pieture; 
Here  lyeth  hi*  daughter  and  pQMft  |»ure  ; 
Here  lyeth  the  wife  of  Harrv  our  true  King ; 
Here  lyeth  the  heart,  the  joy,  and  die  gold 

x  Ring  ; 

Here  lyeth  the  lady  so  literal  and  gracious ; 
Here  lyeth  the  pleasure  of  thy  house  ; 
Hero  fveth  very  love  of  man  and  child  : 
Here  lyeth  cnsamplc  our  minds  to  hild  ; 
Here  lyeth  all  beauty — of  living  a  mirror  ; 
Hero  lyeth  all  very  good  manner  and  honor ; 
God  grnnt  her  now  Heaven  to  increase  ; 
And  our  King  Harry  long  life  and  peace/' 

The  note  changes.  Wc  come  next  to  a 
hunting  song : — 

"  As  I  walked  hy  a  forest  side 
I  met  with  a  forester ;  he  hade  me  abido 
At  a  place  where  he  mo  set — 
i  He  hade  me  what  time  an  hart  I  met 

That  I  should  let  slip  and  say  go  hett ; 

With  Hay  go  hett.  Hay  go  hett.  Hay  gobctt, 
Now  wo  shall  have  gaino  and  sport  enow. 

"  I  had  not  stand  there  hut  a  while, 
Yea,  not  the  maintenance  of  a  mile, 
But  a  great  hart  came  running  without  any 
guile; 

With  there  he  gocth — there  he  gocth — there  he 
goeth; 

Now  we  shall  have  game  and  sport  enow. 

f  "  I  had  no  sooner  my  hounds  let  go 

Bui  the  hart  was  overthrow  ; 
Then  every  man  began  to  blow, 
With  truroro — trororo— trororo, 
Now  we  shall  have  game  and' sport  enow." 

In  honor  of  pood  nle  we  have  many  English 
ballad*.  Good  wine  too,  was  not  without  a 
poet  to  sing  its  praises,  the  Scripture  allusions 
and  the  large  infusion  of  Latin  pointing  per- 
haps to  the  refectory  of  some  genial  monas- 
tery. 

"  A  Trkatisk  of  Wink." 

"  Tmk  best  tree  if  yc  take  intent, 
Inter  ligna  fruetifera, 
I*  the  vine  tree  by  good  argument, 
Dulcia  ferens  pondera. 

"  Saint  Luke  saith  in  his  Gospel, 
Arbor  fructu  noseitur, 
The  vine  tearcth  wine  as  I  you  tell, 
Hinc  aliis  pra'ponitur. 

"  The  first  that  planted  the  vineyard, 
Manet  in  cocli  gaudio, 
His  name  was  Koe,  as  I  am  learned, 
Genesis  testimonio. 

"  God  gave  unto  him  knowlcdgo  and  wit, 
A  quo  proccdunt  omnia, 
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First  of  the  grape-wine  for  to  get, 
Propter  magna  mystcria. 

"  Melchisedek  made  offering, 
Dando  liquorem  vincum, 
Full  mightily  sncrafying 
Altai i-  sacrafleium. 

"  Tho  first  mi-aele  that  Jesus  did, 
Erat  in  vino  rnhco, 
In  Cana  of  Galilee  it  betide, 
Testantc  Evangclio. 

"  He  changed  water  into  wine, 
Aqua;  rubescunt  hvdrias, 
And  bado  give  it  to  Arehctcline, 
Ut  gustct  tunc  primurio. 

"  Like  as  tho  rose  execedoth  all  flowers, 
Inter  cuncta  florigcra, 
So  doth  wine  other  liquors, 
Dans  multa  sulntifera. 

"David,  the  prophet,  saith  that  wine 
Lajtificat  cor  hominis, 
It  makcth  men  merry  if  it  bo  fine, 
Est  ergo  digni  notninis. 

"  The  malleoli  fumosetive, 
Qus  general  tristitiara, 
It  causeth  from  the  heart  to  rise 
Tollens  omnem  rooostitiam. 

"  The  first  chapter  specified, 
Libra  ecclesiastici, 
That  wine  is  music  of  cunning  delight, 
I  .a  i  iii.  at  cor  clerici. 

"  Sirs,  if  ye  will  sco  Boyce, 
Do  discipline  scholarium, 
There  shull  ye  sec  without  misse, 
Quod  vinum  acuit  ingenium. 

"  First,  when  Ypocras  should  dispute, 
Cum  viris  sapicntibtts, 
Good  wino  before  was  his  pursuit, 
Acumen  proitens  sensibus. 

"It  qnickeneth  a  man's  spirit  and  hia  mind 
Audacium  dat  liqucntihus 
If  the  wine  be  good  und  well  fined, 
Prodcst  sobno  hibentibus. 

"  Good  wino  received  moderately, 
Mox  cerebrum  Isetificat, 
Natural  heat  it  strengthens  pardy, 
Omnc  mcmhrum  fortificat. 

M  Drunken  also  soterly, 
Digestionem  uterans, 
Health  it  lengthens  of  the  body, 
Naturam  humanam  prosperans. 

"  Good  wine  provokes  a  man  to  sweat, 
Et  plena  lavnt  viscera, 
It  makcth  men  to  eat  their  meat, 
Facitque  corda  prospcra 

"  It  nourisheth  age  if  it  te  good, 
Facit  ut  cssct  juvenis, 
It  gendereth  in  him  gentle  blood, 
Nam  venas  purgat  sanguinis. 

"  Sirs,  by  all  these  causes  yo  should  think, 
Qua?  sunt  rationnbilcs, 
That  good  wine  should  bo  best  of  all  drink, 
Inter  potus  potabilcs, 
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"  Fill  the  rnp  well !  Bel  lam  ye, 
Potuni  jam  mihi  ingerc, 
I  have  wild  till  my  lips  he  dry, 
Vellum  nanc  vinum  bibcro. 


u 


Wine  drinkers  all  with  great  honor, 

Semper  laudntc  Dominum, 
The  which  sendeth  the  good  liquor, 
Propter  salutcm  hominum. 

"  Plenty  to  all  that  love  good  wine, 
Donet  Deus  largius, 
And  bring  them  some  when  they  go 
Ubi  non  -Hunt  amplius." 

The  boar's-head  catch  may  be  added  to 
this,  with  similar  Latin  intermixtures. 

"  Capnt  apri  rcfero, 
Resonans  kudos  Domino, 

11  The  Injar's  head  in  hand  I  bring, 
With  garlands  gay  and  birds  singing, 
I  pray  yon  all  hel'p  me  to  sing, 
Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

"  The  boar's  head  I  understand, 
Is  chief  service  in  all  this  land, 
Wheresoever  it  may  be  found, 
Scrvitur  cum  sinapio. 

"  The  boar's  head,  I  dare  well  say, 
Anon  after  the  Twelfth  day. 
He  taketh  his  leave  and  goeth  away, 
Exivit  tunc  de  j  atria. 

Four  of  the  following  verses  are  on  a  tomb- 
stone, I  believe  in  Melrose  Abbey,  and  are 
well  known.  Few  if  any  persona  will  have 
seen  the  poem  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  other  copy  sur- 
vives : —  * 

"  Vado  mori  Rex  sum,  quid  honor  quid  gloria 
mundi, 

Est  vita  mors  hominum  rogia — vado  mori. 
Vado  mori  miles  victo  ccrtamino  belli, 

Mortem  non  didici  vincere  vado  mori. 
Vado  mori  mcdieus,  mcdicaminc  non  rele- 
vandus, 

Quicquid  agunt  modici  rcspuo  vado  mori. 
Vado  mori  logicus,  aliis  concludcre  novi, 
Concludit  brcviter  mors  in  vado  mori. 

'*  Earth  out  of  earth  is  worldly  wrought ; 
Earth  hath  gotten  upon  earth  a  dignity  of 
nought ; 

Earth  upon  earth  has  set  all  his  thought, 
How  that  earth  upon  earth  might  bo  high 
brought. 

"  Earth  upon  earth  would  be  a  king, 
But  how  that  earth  shall  to  earth  ho  thinketh 

no  thing. 

When  earth  biddcth  earth  his  rents  home 
bring, 

Then  shuU  earth  from  earth  have  a  hard 
parting. 

*  Since  this  was  written  I  have  learned  that  a 
version,  with  important  differences,  has  been 
printed  for  the  Warton  Club,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
of  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore. 


"  Earth  upon  earth  winneth  castles  and  toi 
Then  saith  earth  unto  earth  this  is  all  ours  ; 
But  when  earth  upon  earth  has  builded  his 
bowers, 

Then  shall  earth  upon  earth  suffer  hard 


"  Earth  upon  earth  bath  wealth  upon  mould  ; 
Earth  goeth  upon  earth  glittering  all  in  gold, 
Like  as  he  unto  earth  never  turn  should, 
And  yet  shall  earth  unto  earth  sooner  than  ha 
would. 

"  Why  that  earth  loveth  earth  wonder  I  think. 
Or  why  that  earth  will  for  earth  sweat  and 
■wink. 

For  when  earth  upon  earth  is  brought  within 
the  brink, 

Then  shall  earth  for  earth  suffer  a  foul  stink. 

"  As  earth  upon  earth  were  the  worthies  nine, 
And  as  earth  upon  earth  in  honor  did  shine ; 
But  earth  list  not  to  know  how  they  should 
incline, 

And  their  gowns  laid  in  the  earth  when  death 
•    had  made  his  fine. 

"  As  earth  upon  earth  full  worthy  was  Joshua, 
David,  and  worthy  King  Judos  Maccabcc, 
They  were  but  earth  none  of  them  three ; 
And  so  from  earth  uoto  earth  they  left  their 
dignity. 

"  Alisandcr  was  but  earth  that  all  the  world 
wan, 

And  Hector  upon  earth  was  held  a  worthy 
man, 

And  Julius  Csesar,  that  the  Empire  first  be- 
gan ; 

And  now  as  earth  within  earth  they  lie  pale 
and  wan. 

"  Arthur  was  but  earth  for  all  his  renown, 
No  more  was  King  Charles  nor  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne ; 

But  now  earth  hath  turned  their  noblencs  up- 
side down, 

And  thus  earth  goeth  to  earth  by  short  con- 
clusion. 

"  Whoso  reckons  also  of  William  Conqueror, 
King  Henry  the  First  that  was  of  knighthood 
flower, 

Earth  hath  closed  them  full  straitly  in  his 
bower, — 

So  the  end  of  worthiness, — hero  is  no  more 


"  Now  ye  that  live  upon  earth,  both  yonng  and 
old, 

Think  how  ve  shall  to  earth,  be  ye  never  so 
bold; 

Ye  be  unsikcr,  whether  it  he  in  heat  or  cold, 
Like  as  your  brethren  did  before,  as  I  have 
told. 

"  Now  ye  folks  that  bo  here  ye  may  not  long  en- 
dure, 

But  that  ye  shall  turn  to  earth  I  do  you  en- 
sure ; 

And  if  ve  list  of  the  truth  to  see  a  plain  figure, 
Go  to  St.  Paul's  and  see  the  portraiture. 
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"  All  is  earth  and  shall  to  earth  as  it  sheweth 
there,  • 

Therefore  ere  dreadful  death  with  his  dart  you 
dare, 

And  for  to  turn  into  earth  no  man  shall  it  for- 
bear, 

Wisely  purvey  you  before,  and  thereof  have 
no  rear. 

"  Now  tilth  by  death  we  shall  all  pass,  it  is  to  us 
certain, 

For  of  earth  wo  come  all,  and  to  the  earth 

-V' II  turn  again  ; 
Therefore  to  strive  or  grudge  it  were  but  vain. 
For  ull  is  earth  and  shall  be  earth — nothing 

more  certain. 

"  Now  earth  upon  earth  consider  thou  may 
How  earth  cometh  to  earth  naked  alway, 
Why  should  earth  upon  earth  go  stout  alway, 
Since  earth  out  of  earth  shall  pass  in  poor  ar- 
ray ? 

"  I  counsel  you  upon  earth  that  wickedly  have 
wrought, 

That  earth  out  of  enrth  to  bliss  may  be 
brought." 

Of  songs,  nursery  rhymes,  and  carols,  there 
are  very  many,  of  which  the  next  three  are 
specimens : — 

"  Lulley,  lullcy,  lulley,  lulley, 
The  falcon  hath  borne  mv  mate  away, 
He  bure  him  up,  he  bare  him  down, 
He  bore  him  into  an  orchard  brown. 

Lulley,  lulley,  lulley,  lulley, 
The  falcon  hath  borne  my  mate  away. 

"  In  that  orchard  there  was  a  hall, 

That  was  hanged  with  purple  and  pall, 
And  in  that  hall  there  was  a  bed, 
That  was  hanged  with  gold  so  red, 
Lullcy,  lulley,  lullcy,  lullcy. 

*'  And  in  that  bed  there  lycth  a  knight, 
His  wounds  were  bleeding  dny  and  night; 
By  the  !>ed  side  there  kneeleth  a  may, 
And  she  veepeth  both  night  and  day, 
Lullcy,  lulley,  lulley,  lulley. 

"  And  by  the  IkmI  side  there  standcth  a  stone, 
Corpus  Clirirti  is  written  thereon. 
Lullcv,  lulley,  lulley,  lulley, 
The  fulcon  hath  l>omc  my  mato  away." 

"  I  have  twelve  oxen,  and  they  bo  fair  and 
brown, 

And  they  go  a  grazing  down  by  the  town, 

With  have,  with  howe,  with  hove! 

Sawest  thou  not  mine  oxen,  thou  pretty  little 

bo  y  ? 

"  I  have  twelve  oxen,  and  they  be  fair  and  white, 
And  they  go  a  grazing  down  by  the  dyke, 
With  have,  with  howe,  with  hoyol 
Sawest  thou  not  mine  oxen,  thou  pretty  little 
bo  y  ? 

"  I  have  twelve  oxen,  nnd  they  bo  fair  and  black, 
Ami  they  go  a  grazing  down  by  the  lake, 
With  have,  with  howe,  with  hoyo ! 
Sawest  thou  not  mine  oxen,  thou  pretty  little 

boy  ? 


"  I  have  twelve  oxen,  and  they  be  fair  and  red, 
And  they  go  a  grazing  down  by  the  mead, 
With  haye,  with  howe,  with  hoye  ! 
Sawest  thou  not'mine  oxen,  thou  prottv  little 
boy  !  '* 

"  Make  we  merry  in  hall  and  bower. 
This  time  was  born  our  Saviour. 

"  In  this  time  God  hath  sent 
His  own  Son  to  be  present, 
To  dwell  with  us  in  vcrument, 
God  is  our  Saviour. 

"  In  this  time  that  is  beful, 

A  child  was  bom  in  an  ox  stall, 
And  after  he  died  for  us  all, 
God  is  our  Saviour. 

"  In  this  time  an  Angel  bright 
Met  three  shepherds  upon  a  night, 
Ho  bade  them  go  anon  of  right 
To  God  that  is  our  Saviour. 

"  In  this  time  now  pray  wo 

To  Him  that  died  for  us  on  tree, 
On  us  ull  to  have  pitoe, 
God  is  our  Saviour." 


And  how  exquisitely  graceful  too  is  this  :— 

"  There  is  a  flower  sprung  of  a  tree, 
The  root  of  it  is  called  Jesse, 
A  flower  of  price, — 
There  is  none  such  in  Paradise. 

"  Of  Lilv  white  and  Rose  of  Rysc, 
Of  Primrose  and  of  Flower-dc-Lyse, 
Of  all  flowers  in  my  devyco, 
The  flower  of  Jesse  beareth  the  prize, 

For  most  of  all 
To  help  our  souls  both  great  and  small. 

"  I  praise  the  flower  of  good  Jesse, 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  ever  shall  bo, 
Uphold  the  flower  of  good  Jesse, 
And  worship  it  for  nve  beautco ; 

For  best  of  afl 
That  ever  was  or  ever  bo  shall." 

Mr.  Ililles  was  a  good  Catholic.  Amidst 
a  multitude  of  religious  poems  of  a  Catholic 
kind,  there  is  not  one  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  implying  a  leaning  towards  the 
Reformers ;  while  under  a  certain  legend  of 
St.  Gregory  some  indignant  Protestant  of 
the  next  generation  has  written  a  passionate 
anathema  calling  it  lies  of  the  devil  and 
other  similar  hard  names.  A  private  diary 
of  such  a  person  therefore,  of  the  years  in 
which  England  was  separated  from  the  Pa- 
pacy, is  of  especial  interest : — 

M  1533.     Stephen  Peacock,  haberdasher, 
mayor. 

"This  year,  the  29th  day  of  May,  the 
Mayor  of  London,  with  the  aldermen  in 
scarlet  gowns,  went  in  barges  to  Greenwich, 
with  their  banners,  as  they  were  wont  to 
bring  the  Mayor  to  Westminster"  and  the 
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bachelor's  barge  hanged  with  cloth  of  gold 
on  the  outside  with  banners  and  bells  upon 
them  in  their  best  manner,  with  a  galley  to 
wait  upon  her,  and  a  foyst  with  a  beast  therein 
which  shot  many  guns.  And  then  they 
fetched  Queen  Anne  up  to  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  in  the  way  on  land  about  Lime- 
house  there  shot  many  great  chambers  of  guns, 
and  two  of  the  King's  ships  which  lay  by 
Limehouse  shot  many  great  guns,  and  at  the 
Tower  or  she  came  on  land  was  shot  innu- 
merable many  guns. 

"  And  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  which  was 
Whitsun  even,  sh%  was  conveyed  in  a  chariot 
from  the  Tower  of  London  to  York-place, 
called  Whitehall  at  Westminster;  and  at 
her  departing  from  the  Tower  there  was  shot 
off  guns  which  was  innumerable  to  men's 
thinking:  and  in  London  divers  pageants, 
that  is  to  say, 

44  One  at  Gracechurch ; 

"One  at  Leadenhall ; 

M  One  at  the  great  Conduit ; 

14  One  at  the  Standard ; 

44  The  Crosse  in  Chepe  new  trimmed ; 

44  At  the  conduit  at  Paul's  Gate ; 

«  At  Paul's  gate  a  branch  of  Roses; 

"  Without  at  the  east  end  of  Paul's ; 

m  At  the  conduit  in  Fleet  Street ; 
"  And  she  was  accompanied,  first  Frenchmen 

in  colored  velvet  and  one  white  sleeve, 

and  the  horses  trapped,  and  white  crosses 
thereon ;  then  rode  gentlemen,  then  knights 
and  lords  in  their  degree,  and  there  was  two 
hats  of  maintenance,  and  many  chariots,  with 
lords  and  many  gentlewomen  on  horseback 
following  the  chariots ;  and  all  the  constables 
in  London  were  in  their  best  array,  with 
while  staves  in  their  hands,  to  make  room 

and  to  wait  upon  the  Queen  as  far  as  , 

and  there  rode  with  her  sixteen  knights  of 
the  Bath ;  and  on  Whit-Sunday  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  with  great  solem- 
nity; and  jousts  at  Westminster  all  the 
Whitsun  holidays,  and  the  feast  was  kept  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  jousts  afore  York 
Place  called  Whitehall. 

"  This  year,  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, Queen  Anne  was  delivered  of  a  woman 
child  at  Greenwich,  which  child  was  named 
Elizabeth. 

"  Item,  this  year  foreign  butchers  sold  flesh 
at  Leadenhall,  for  the  butchers  of  the  city  of 
London  denied  to  sell  beef  for  a  halfpenny 
the  pound  according, to  the  Act  of  Parliament 

44  1534.  Christopher  Ascue,  draper,  mayor. 

"This  year,  the  23rd  day  of  November, 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross  the  Abbot  of  Hyde, 
and  there  stood  on  a  scaffold  all  the  sermon 
time  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  called  [Eliza- 
beth] Barton,  and  two  monks  of  Canterbury, 
and  two  Frinrs  observant,  and  two  priests 
and  two  laymen,  and  after  the  sermon  went 


to  the  Tower.  Also  this  year,  on  Palm  Sun- 
day  even,  which  was  the  28th  day  of  March, 
was  a  great  sudden  tempest  of  wind,  and 
broke  open  two  windows  at  Whitehall  at 
Westminster,  and  turned  up  the  lead  of  the 
King's  new  Tennis  Play  at  York  Place,  and 
broke  off  the  tyles  of  three  goldsmiths'  houses 
in  Lombard  Street,  and  folded  up  the  lead  at 
Pewterers'  Hall  and  cast  it  down  into  the  yard, 
and  blew  down  many  tyles  of  booses  in  Lon- 
don, and  trees  about  Shored  itch. 

44  Item,  the  first  day  of  April,  which  was 
tenebre  Wednesday,  Wolf  and  his  wife,  that 
killed  the  two  Lombards  in  a  boat  upon 
Thames,  were  hanged  upon  two  gibbets  by 
by  the  water-side  between  London  Bridge 
and  Westminster;  and  on  the  Monday  in 
Easter  week  the  woman  was  buried  at  the 
Crossed  Friars  in  London. 

44  Item,  the  20th  day  of  April,  the  parson 
of  Aldmary  (tic,  but  the  real  person  was  the 
priest  of  Aldington  in  Kent)  Church,  in  Lon- 
don, was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  the  Tower 
of  London  to  the  Tyburn  and  there  hanged 
and  headed.  Item,  two  observant  Freers 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  and  both  hanged  and 
headed.  Item,  two  monks  of  Canterbury, 
one  was  called  Doctor  Rocking,  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  and  hanged  and  headed.  Item,  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
Tyburn  and  hanged  and  headed;  and  all  the 
heads  set  upon  London  Brigge  and  on  the 

fates  of  London.  Item,  the  11th  day  of 
uly,  the  Lord  Dacres  of  the  North  was  con- 
veyed from  the  Tower  of  London  to  West- 
minster to  receive  judgment  for  treason,  but 
there  he  was  quit  by  a  quest  of  Lords.  Item, 
all  men,  English  and  others  being  in  England, 
were  sworn  to  be  true  to  the  King  and  his 
heirs  between  Queen  Anne  and  him  begotten 
and  for  to  he  begotten.  Item,  the  Lord  Thomas 
Garrard,  of  Ireland,  beheaded  the  Bishop  of 
Dublin,  called  Doctor  Allen,  as  he  would  come 
into  England.  Item,  a  general  peace  cried 
between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Scot- 
tish King  for  their  lifetime.  Item,  there  was 
a  great  sudden  storm  in  the  Narrow  Sea,  and 
two  ships  of  the  Zealand  fleet  were  lost,  with 
cloth  and  men  and  all,  for  they  sank  in  the  sea. 
44  Sir  John  Chamnneys,  mayor. 
44  This  year,  in  November,  came  over  the 
high  Admiral  of  France  as  ambassador  from 
the  French  King,  and  he  had  great  gifts  and 
his  costs  provided  for  as  long  as  he  was  in 
the  Realm. 

44  1535.  Item,  the  fourth  day  of  May,  the 
Prior  of  the  Charterhouse  in  London,  and 
two  other  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  in  other 
places,  and  the  father  of  the  Place  at  Sion, 
being  in  a  grey  habit,  and  a  priest  which  was, 
as  men  said,  the  vicar  of  Thystillworth,  were 
drawn  all  from  the  Tower  of  London  to 
Tyburn  and  hanged  and  their  bowels  burnt, 
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cut  off,  and  quartered,  and  the 
and  quarters  Rome  set  on  London 
and  the  rest  upon  all  the  gates  of 
London  and  on  the  Charterhouse  gate. 

"  Also  shortly  after  the  King  caused  his 
own  head  to  be  knotted  and  cut  short,  and 
his  hair  was  not  half  an  inch  long,  and  so 
were  all  the  lords,  and  all  knights,  gentle- 
men, and  serving  men  that  came  to  the  court. 

"  Item,  on  Whitsun  even  was  a  great  thun- 
der in  London.  Item,  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  a  man  and  woman,  born  in  Flanders, 
were  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  heresy.  Item, 
the  19th  day  of  June,  3  monks  of  the  order 
of  the  Charterhouse  were  drawn  from  the 
Tower  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged  and 
headed*  Item,  the  22nd  day  of  June,  the 
Bishop  Rochester  was  beheaded  at  the  Tower 
Hill,  the  head  set  on  London  Brigg  and  the 
body  buried  at  Barking  Churchyard.  Item, 
the  6th  day  of  July,  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
sometime  was  Chancellor  of  England,  was  be- 
headed at  Tower  Hill,  and  his  head  set  on 
the  Brigg  and  the  body  buried  in  the  Tower. 
Also  this  year  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  utterly  made  frustrate  and  of  none 
effect  within  the  Realm,  and  the  King  called 
Supreme  Head  under  God  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  that  was  read  in  the  Church 
every  Festival  day;  and  the  Pope's  name 
waa  scraped  out  of  every  mass  book  and 
other  books,  and  was  called  Bishop  of  Rome. 
"  1535-6.  Sir  John  Allen,  mercer,  mayor. 
"  At  the  beginning  of  the  time  the  sheriffs 
put  away  each  of  them  six  servants  and  six 
yeomen  till  they  were  compelled  by  the  com- 
mon council  to  take  them  again. 

"  Item,  the  Kennell  Rakers  of  London  had 
horns  to  blow  to  give  folks  warning  to  cast 
out  their  dust.  Item,  every  man  that  had  a 
well  within  his  house  to  draw  it  three  times 
in  the  week  to  wash  the  streets." 

The  murder  committed  by  Wolfe  and  his 
wife,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Diary,  created 
so  much  sensation  that  it  was  discussed  in 
Parliament,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
statute.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
woman  was  used  as  a  decoy  to  entice  the 
merchants  into  a  boat  where  the  husband  was 
concealed.  They  were  killed  and  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  wife,  acting  much  like 
Mrs.  Manning,  took  the  keys  from  the  body 
of  one  of  them,  went  to  his  house  and  rifled 
hia  strong  box.  The  burial  of  her  body, 
while  her  husband  was  left  upon  the  gibbet, 
was  occasioned  by  a  circumstance  too  horrible 
to  be  mentioned. 

Next  "  follow  parts  of  the  statutes  of  Eng- 
land how  every  craftsman  victualler  shall  be 
ruled :  "— 


"First,  the  assise  of  the  Miller  is  that  he 
have  no  measure  at  his  mill  but  it  be  assised 
and  sealed  according.to  the  King's  standard, 
and  he  to  have  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  a 
quart  for  the  grinding :  also,  if  he  fetch  it, 
another  quart  for  the  fetching ;  and  of  every 
bushel  of  malt  a  pint  for  the  grinding,  and  if 
he  fetch  it  another  pint  for  the  fetching. 
Also,  that  he  change  nor  water  no  man's  corn 
to  give  him  the  worse  for  the  better,  nor  that 
we  have  no  hogs,  geese,  nor  ducks,  nor  no 
manner  poultry  but  three  hens  and  a  duck; 
and  if  he  do  the  contrary  to  any  of  these 
points  his  fine  is  at  every  time  three  shillings 
and  four  pence,  and  if  he  will  not  beware  by 
two  warnings  the  third  time  to  be  judged  to 
the  pillory. 

"  BAKERS. 

"Also,  the  assise  of  bakers  is  sixpence 
highing  and  sixpence  lowing  in  the  price  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat ;  for  if  he  lack  an  ounce  in 
the  weight  of  a  farthing  loaf  he  to  be  amerced 
at  20(f.;  and  if  he  lack  an  ounce  and  a  half 
he  to  be  amerced  at  2a.  6tLt  in  all  bread  so 
baken ;  and  if  he  bake  not  after  the  assise  of 
the  statue  he  to  be  adjudged  to  the  pillory. 

"  BREWERS. 
"  Also  the  assise  of  brewers  is  12  pence 
highing  and  12  pence  lowing  in  the  price  of  a 
quarter  of  malt,  and  evermore  shilling  to 
farthing;  for  when  he  buyeth  a  quarter  malt 
for  two  shillings,  then  he  shall  sell  a  gallon  of 
the  beat  ale  for  two  farthings,  and  so  to  make 
48  gallons  of  a  quarter  malt.  When  he 
buyeth  a  quarter  malt  for  three  shillings,  the 
gallon  three  farthings ;  for  four  shillings,  the 
gallon  four  farthings ;  and  so  forth  to  8  shil- 
lings, and  no  further.  And  that  he  set  none 
ale  a  sale  till  he  have  sent  for  the  ale  taster, 
and  as  oft  as  he  doth  the  contrary  he  to  be 
m creed  at  six  pence ;  and  that  he  sell  none 
but  by  measure  assised  and  sealed,  and  that 
he  sell  a  quart  ale  upon  his  table  for  a  farth- 
ing. And  aa  oft  as  he  doth  the  contrary  to 
sell  not  after  the  price  of  malt,  he  to  be 
amerced  the  first  time  12  pence,  the  second 
time  20  pence,  the  third  time  three  and  four 
pence ;  and  if  he  will  not  beware  by  these 
warnmgs,  the  next  time  to  be  judged  to  the 
Clicking  stole,  and  the  next  time  to  the  pillory. 

"  AN  ORDINANCE  FOR  BAKERS. 
"By  the  discretion  and  ordinance  of  our 
lord  the  King,  weights  and  measures  were 
made.  It  is  to  know  that  an  English  penny, 
which  is  called  a  round  sterling  and  without 
clipping  shall  weigh  32  corns  of  wheat  taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  twenty 
pence  make  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces 
make  a  pound,  which  is  twenty  shillings  ster- 
ling; and  eight  pounds  of  wheat  maketh  a 
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of  corn,  and  eight  gallons  make  a 
don  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a 
quarter. 

"  When  the  quarter  of  wheat  is  sold  for  a 
shilling,  then  tne  wastell,  well  boulted  and 
clean,  shall  weigh  six  pounds  sixteen  shillings. 
The  loaf  of  a  quarter  of  the  same  corn  and 
the  same  bulteU  shall  weigh  more  than  the 
said  wastell  two  shillings.  The  symnell  of  a 
quarter  shall  weigh  less  than  the  said  wastell 
two  shillings,  because  that  is  boyled  and 
clean.  The  loaf  of  clean  wheat  of  a  quartern 
shall  weigh  a  coket  and  a  half,  and  tne  loaf 
of  all  corns  of  a  quartern  shall  weigh  two 
cokets  ;  and  it  is  understand  that  the  baker 
so  mav  get  of  every  quarter  of  wheat  as  it  is 
proved  by  the  King's  bakers  four  pence  and 
the  bran,  and  two  loaves  to  furnage  of  the 
price  of  two  pence;  and  three  servants  a 
penny  farthing,  and  two  grooms  a  farthing ; 
in  salt  a  farthing;  in  yeast  a  farthing,  in  can- 
dell  and  in  wood  three  pence,  in  bultell  al- 
lowed a  farthing. 

"  Two  or  four  loaves  are  made  to  be  sold 
for  a  penny :  none  other  kind  of  bread  to  be 
made  of  great  price,  but  only  two  or  four 
loaves  to  a  penny.  There  is  no  bread  made 
to  be  sold  of  three  quarterns;  nor  of  five 
quarterns ;  also,  there  shall  be  no  bread 
made  of  corn  the  which  shall  be  worse  in 
breaking  than  it  is  without.  It  is  to  know 
that  of  old  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  by 
authority  of  divers  Parliaments  affirmed  for 
divers  weights  which  the  citizens  of  London 
suffer  in  the  bakers  which  they  have  had  and 
have  been  wont  to  have  in  every  assise  of 
bread,  the  settling  of  two  pence  in  a  quarter 
of  wheat  above  all  foreign  bakers  in  the  realm 
of  England ;  so  that  in  assise  of  wheat  when 
a  quarter  wheat  is  sold  for  five  shillings,  then 
it  shall  be  set  to  the  bakers  of  London  seven 
shillings  for  assise ;  and  so  of  every  other 
assise  two  shillings  to  the  increase. 

"  The  assise  of  bread  after  that  above  con- 
tained truly  may  be  holden  after  the  selling 
of  wheat ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  best  price,  of 
the  second  price,  and  of  the  third,  ana  as  well 
wastell  bread  as  other  bread  shall  be  weighed 
after,  of  what  kind  so  ever  it  be,  as  it  is  above 
by  a  mean  price  of  wheat;  and  then  the 
assise  or  the  weight  of  bread,  shall  not  be 
changed  but  by  six  pence  increasing  or  dis- 
tressing in  the  selling  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
Also,  the  baker  shall  be  amerced  2s.  6d.f  and 
his  quartern  bread  may  be  proved  faulty  in 
weignt ;  and  if  he  pass  the  number  he  shall 
go  to  the  pillory,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
trespass  shall  not  be  forgiven  for  gold  nor 
silver ;  and  every  baker  must  have  his  own 
mark  on  every  manner  bread ;  and  after  eight 
daysiircad  should  not  be  Weighed:  and  if  it 
be  found  that  the  quartern  bread  of  the  baker 
be  faulty  he  shall  be  amerced  15d,  and  unto 


the  number  of  2s.  G<7.  And  it  is  to  know 
that  the  baker  ought  not  to  go  to  the  pillory, 
but  if  he  pass  the  number  of  2s.  6d.  default 
quartern  bread,  and  he  shall  not  be 

J  but  if  the  default  of  bread  pass  \5a\ 

u  The  Ride  set  upon  White  Bakers 
Brown  Bakers. — The  rule  is  that  white  bakers 

i  should  inowe  make  and  bake  all  manner  of 
bread,  and  that  they  can  make  of  wheat:  that 
is  for  to  say,  white  loaf  bread,  wastell  buns. 

|  and  all  manner  white  bread  that  hath  been 
used  of  old  time ;  and  they  inowe  make  wheat 
bread  sometimes  called  Crybil)  bread,  and 
basket  bread  such  as  is  sold  in  Cheep  to  poor 
people.  But  the  white  bread  baker  shall 
bake  no  horse  bread  of  any  assise,  neither  of 
his  own  neither  of  none  other  men's,  to  sell. 
The  brown  baker  shall  inowe  make  and  bake 
wheat  bread  as  it  comelh  ground  from  the 
mill,  without  any  boulting  of  the  same ;  also 
horse  bread  of  clean  beans  and  peasen  ;  and 
also  bread  called  household  bread,  for  the 
which  they  shall  take  for  every  bushel  knead- 
in?  bringing  home  1  penny ;  but  they  shall 
bake  no  white  bread  of  any  assise,  neither  of 
their  own,  neither  of  none  other  men's  to  sell. 
And  what  person  of  the  said  bakers  offend  in 
any  of  the  articles  above  writ,  shall  as  oft  as 
he  may  be  proved  guilty  pay  6s.  M.t  half  to 
the  use  of  tne  Chamber  of  London,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  master  of  the 
bakers. 

"  The  Assise  of  Bread  within  London. 

"Mem.  —  That  the  farthing  loaf  of  all 
grains,  and  the  farthing  horse  loaf,  is  of  like 
weight. 

u  Mem. — That  the  halfpenny  white  loaf  of 
Stratford  must  weigh  two  ounces  more  than 
the  halfpenny  white  loaf  of  London. 

"  That  the  penny  wheat  loaf  of  Stratford 
must  weigh  six  oz.  more  than  the  penny  wheat 
loaf  of  London. 

"The  halfpenny  wheat  loaf  of  StTatford 
must  weigh  three  ounces  more  than  the  half- 
penny- wheat  loaf  of  London. 

"  Three  halfpenny  white  loaves  of  Stratford 
must  weigh  as  much  as  the  penny  wheat  loaf. 

"  The  loaf  of  all  grains  :  that  is,  the  wheat 
loaf,  must  weigh  as  much  as  the  penny  wheat 
loaf  and  the  halfpenny  white  loaf. 

"  The  chete  white  loaf  must  weigh  12  os. 

"  The  chete  white  brown  loaf  must  weigh 
18  oz." 

After  so  much  solid  matter,  our  repast 
shall  be  completed  with  something  of  a  lighter 
kind.  A  list  of  11  Divers  good  proverbs  "  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  long  growth  and  long 
endurance  of  established  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom.  They  are  written  in  a  distinct  and 
singular  hand,  not  to  be  traced  elsewhere  in 
prose  or  poetry : 
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"  When  ye  proffer  the  pigge  open  the  poke. 
Whyle  the  grassc  growyth  the  hort  atervyth. 
Sone  it  sherpvth  tiiat  thorne  wyll  be. 
Itys  asotyll  mouse  that  slepyth  in  the  cattys 
ear. 

Nede  makvth  the  old  wyffe  to  trotte. 

A  byrde  yn  honde  ys  better  than  three  yn  the 

wode. 

And  hevyn  fell  we  shall  have  meny  larkys. 
A  shorte  hors  ys  sone  curry  ed. 
Though  neper  be  blek  yt  hath  a  gode  smek. 
Of  a  rugged  colte  cum y  t h  a  godo  hors. 
Fayre  behestys  makyth  ffolys  fayu. 
All  thyuga  hath  a  begynyng. 
Wcpyn  makyth  pese  dyvers  tymes. 
Wynter  etyth  that  somer  getyth. 
He  that  ya  warnvd  bcffore  ys  not  begylyd. 
He  that  wyll  not  bo  warnyd  by  hya  owne  fat 
He  shell  be  warnyd  by  hys  step  fader. 
Pryde  goeth  beffore  and  shame  comyth  after. 
Oftyn  tyravs  provyth  tlie  fruyght  affore,  1 
The  stok  that  hyt  comyth  off.  J 
Hyt  ys  a  febyll  "tro  thet  fallyth  at  the  fyrst  strok. 
Hyt  fallyth  yn  a  day  that  fallyth  not  all  the  yere 
afore. 

Whyle  the  fotc  warmyth  the  shoo  barmyth. 
A  softe  ffyre  makyth  awete  malte. 
When  the  stede  ys  stolen  shyt  the  stabyll  dore. 
Merry  hondys  makyth  lyght  werke. 
When  thou  liast  well  done  hange  up'thy  hachet. 
Yt  ys  not  all  gold  that  glowyth. 
Often  tymys  the  arrow  hyttyth  the  shoter. 
Yt  ys  cbmonly  sayd  that  all  men  be  not  trew. 
That  nature  gevyth  no  man  can  tak  away. 
Thys  arrow  comyth  never  owt  of  thyn  ownne 
bow. 

Sone  crokyth  the  tre  that  crokyed  wyll  be. 
When  the  hors  walowyth  some  herys  be  loste. 
Thys  day  a  man,  to-morow 


Sold  scno  sone  forgotyn. 
Wlien  the  bcly  ys  ffull  the  bonys  wold  have 
craft. 

Better  yt  ys  to  be  onborn  than  untawght. 
He  that  no  good  can  nor  non  wyll  lern,  ) 
Yf  he  never  thryvo,  who  shall  hym  werne  ?     J  ' 
He  that  all  covetyth  often  all  lesyth. 
Never  hope,  herte  wold  breste. 
Ha<*ty  man  lakkyth  never  woo. 
A  gode  begynnyng  makyth  a  gode  endyng. 
Better  yt  ys  late  than  never. 
Poverte  partyth  felyshype. 
Breute  hondo  ffyre  dredyth. 
Non  syghcth  so  sore  as  the  gloton  that  may  no 
more. 

He  may  lyghtly  swym  that  ys  held  up  by  the 
chyn. 

Clyme  not  to  hye  lest  chypys  fall  yn  thyn  eie. 
An  skabbyd  shepe  ynfectyth  all  the  ffolde. 
All  the  keys  hange  not  by  one  manys  gyrdyll. 
Better  vt  ys  to  lese  cloth  than  brede. 
He  that  hath  node  must  blowe  at  the  cole. 

Of  all  the  treasures  of  the  volume,  the 
richest  are  perhaps  the  hymns  and  metrical 
prayers  to  the  Virgin,  of  which  there  ore 
great  numbers  and  every  variety.  Some  are 
in  English,  some  in  English  and  Latin.  Here 
are  three  in  different  atyles : 


"  Mary  mother,  thee  I  pray. 

To  be  our  help  at  Domys  day  ; 

"  At  Domys  day  when  we  shall  rise, 
And  come  before  the  high  Justice, 
And  give  account  for  our  service, 
What  helpcth  then  our  clothing  gay  ! 

"  When  we  shall  come  before  his  doom, 
What  will  us  help  there  all  and  some  1 
We  shall  stand  as  sorry  grooms, 
Yclad  in  a  full  poor  array. 

"  That  ylke  day  without  losing, 
Many  a  man  his  hands  shall  wring, 
And  repent  him  sore  for  his  living, 
Then  it  is  too  late  as  I  you  say. 

"  Therefore  I  rede  yo  both  day  and  night, 
Make  ye  ready  to  God  Almight ; 
For  in  this  land  is  king  nor  knight, 
That  wot  when  he  shall  wend  away. 

"  That  child  that  was  born  on  Mary, 
He  glads  all  this  company, 
And  for  his  love  muke  wo  merry, 
That  for  us  died  on  Good  Friday." 

"Mater  ora  filium, 
Up  post  hoc  exiltnm, 
Nobis  donct  gaudium 
Beatorum  omnium. 

"  Faire  maiden,  who  is  this  bairn 
That  thou  bearest  in  thine  arm  ! 
8ir,  it  is  a  Kingis  son, 
Tiiat  in  Heaven  above  doth  wonne. 


"tMan  to  Father  he  hath  none, 
But  himself  God  alone  ; 
Of  a  maiden  ho  would  bo  borne, 
To  save  mankind  that  was  forlorn. 
Mater  ora  filium,  etc. 

'*  Three  Kings  bronght  him  presents, 
Gold,  myrrh,  and  frankinseuse, 
To  my  Son  full  of  might, 
King  of  Kings  and  lord  of  right. 

Mater  ora  filium,  etc. 

"  Faire  maiden  pray  for  us 
Unto  thy  Son,  aweet  Jesua, 
That  he  will  aend  us  of  his  grace 
In  Heaven  on  high  to  have  a  place. 

Mater  ora  filium,  etc." 

"  Ave  Maria,  now  say  we  so, 
Maid  and  mother  were  never  no  mo. 

"  Gaude  Maria,  Christis  modcr, 
Mary  mild,  of  thee  I  mean, 
Thou  hare  my  lord  thou  bare  my  brother, 
Thou  bear  a  lovely  child  and  clean. 
Thou  stoodest  full  styll  withouten  blvn 
When  in  thine  car  that  errand  was  done. 
Tho  gracious  Lord  theo  light  within, 
Gabiielis  nuntio. 

"  Gaude  Maria,  yglcnt  with  grace, 
When  Jesus,  thy  Sou,  on  thee  was  bore, 
Full  nigh  thy  breast  thou  gave  hitn  brac^. 
Ho  sucked, he  sighed,  he  wept  full  sore; 
Thou  fecdest  the  flower  that  never  shall  fads, 
With  maiden's  milk,  and  song  thereto; 
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Lullcy,  my  sweet,  I  bare  thee,  babe, 

Cum  pudoris  lillio. 

"  Oh,  Gaudo  Maria,  thy  mirth  was  away 
When  Christ  on  cross  thy  Son  did  die 
Full  dolefully  on  Good  Friday, 
That  many  a  mother's  son  it  sye. 
His  blood  us  brought  from  care  and  strife, 
His  watery  wounds  us  wisshe  from  woe. 
The  third'dav  from  death  to  life 
Fidget  resurrectio. 

"  Gaude  Maria,  thou  birde  so  bright, 
Brighter  than  blossom  that  bloweth  on  hill, 
Joyful  thou  wert  to  see  that  sight, 
When  the  Apostles  so  smet  (tic)  of  will, 
All  and  some  did  cry  full  shrill 
When  the  fairest  of  shapo  went  you  fro. 
From  earth  to  Heaven  he  stayed  full  still, 
Motuquo  fertur  proprio. 

"  Gaudo  Maria,  thou  rose  of  ryse, 
Maiden  and  mother,  both  gentle  and  free  ; 
Precious  princess,  peerless  of  price, 
Thy  bower  is  next  the  Trinity ; 
Thv  Son  as  lawo  oskcth  a  right, 
In  body  and  soul  thee  took  him  to ; 
Thou  reigned  in  Heaven  like  as  we  find 
In  ca:li  palacio. 

"  Now  blessed  birde,  we  pray  thee  nbone, 
Before  thy  Son  for  us  thou  fall, 
And  pray  him  as  he  was  on  the  rood  done, 
And  for  us  drank  aysell  and  gall, 
That  we  may  wonno  within  that  wall, 
Wherever  is  well  withouten  woe, 
And  grant  that  grace  unto  us  all 
In  perenni  gaudio." 

"  Sequuntur  Mibabilu. 

u  Ad faciendum  unumquemque  hominum  duo 
capita. 

"  Sume  sulphur  et  argentam  vivam,  et  pone 
ad  lumen  lampadis,  et  unusquisque  putabit 
socium  suum  habere  duo  capita. 

u  Ut  homo  videatur  habere  duo  capita  equina. 

"  Accipe  medullam  equi,  et  ceram  virgin- 
esm,  et  fac  candelam,  et  acce'nde. 

"  Ut  omnia  instrumenta  in  domo  appareani 
serpentes. 

"  Recipe serpentem  et  coque,  et  sume  pingue- 
dinem  ejus,  et  fac  candelam  cum  alia  cera,  et 
illumina. 


M  Gossips  mine."  has  been  printed  from  an- 
other manuscript  by  the  Percy  Society.  To 
most  readers  of  Fraser,  however,  it  is  likely 
to  be  new.  I  select  it  from  the  humorous 
poems  as  being  capable  (which  most  of  them 
are  not)  of  being  printed  without  omissions. 
The  necessary  discretion,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  author. 

"  How  gossips  mine,  gossips  mine, 
When  shall  we  go  to  the  wine. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  a  good  sport. 
How  gossips  gather  them  of  a  sort, 
Their  sick  bodies  to  comfort, 
When  they  meet  in  land  or  street. 

"  But  I  dare  not  for  your  displeasure, 
Tell  of  these  matters  half  the  substance ; 
But  yet  somewhat  of 
So  far  as  I  dare  I  will  i 


■  Si  vis  facere  lumen  per  vim 

"  Accipe  vermes  qui  lucent  denocte  et  pone 
in  vase  vitreo  continente  radium  solis  quousque 
fiet  aqua,  ct  tunc  pone  illam  in  lampade,  et 
lucet  sicut  candela,  et  probatum  est. 

"  Ut  homines  ardere  appareani. 

"  Recipe  sanguinem  leporis,  et  ceram  vir- 
gineam,  et  fac  candelam,  et  illumina. 

"  Item  capiatis  argentum  vivum,  et  ponatis 
ipsum  in  aliquo  vitro,  et  etiam  aquam  ardentem, 
et  aquam  vita,  et  projiciatis  tres  vel  quatuor 
guttas  in  igne — si  fuerit  aliqua  mulier  corrupta 
Btatim  debet  mingere  et  non  aliter." 


"  Good  gossip  mine,  where  have  ye  been  ; 
It  is  so  long  sith  I  you  seen. 
Where  is  the  best  wine,  tell  vou  me. 
Can  ye  aught  tell  ?   Yea,  fuil  well. 

"  I  know  a  draught  of  merry  go  down, 
The  best  it  is  in  all  the  town.  ♦ 
But  yet  I  would  not  for  my  gown, 
My  husband  wist.   Ye  may  me  trist 

"  Call  forth  our  gossips,  bye-and-bye, 
Eleanour,  Joan,  and  Margery, 
Margaret,  Alice,  and  Cecily ; 
For  they  will  come,  both  all  and  some. 

"  And  each  of  them  will  somewhat  bring, 
Goose  or  pig,  or  capon's  wing, 
Pasties  of  pigeons,  or  some  such  thing 
For  we  must  cat  i 


"  Go  before,  between,  and  tween, 
Wisely  that  ye  be  not  seen ; 
For  I  must  home  and  come  again. 
To  wit  I  wis  where  my  hnsband  is. 

"  A  strype  or  two  God  might  send  me, 
If  my  husband  might  here 
She  is  afearcd,  let  her  flee, 
Quoth  Alice  then,— I  dread  no  ; 

"  Now  we  be  in  the  tavern  set, 
A  draught  of  the  best  let  him  fct, 
To  bring  our  husbands  out  of  debt ; 
For  we  will  spend — till  God  more  send. 

"  Each  of  them  brought  forth  their  dish, 
Some  brought  flesh  and  6ome  brought  fish, 
Quoth  Margaret  mekc — now  with  a  wish, 
I  would  that  Anne  were  here ;  she  would 

make  us  cheer.  % 

"  How  say  ye,  gossips,  is  the  wine  good  ? 
That  is  it,  quoth  Eleanour,  by  the  rood. 
It  cheereth  the  heart  and  comforts  tho  blood. 
Such  joukets  among  shall  make  us  live  long. 

"  Anne  bade  fill  a  pot  of  muscadell; 
For  of  all  wines  I  love  it  well. 
Sweet  wines  keep  my  body  in  hell. 
If  I  had  it  not  I  should  take  great  thought. 

"  How  look  ye,  gossips,  at  the  board's  end. 
Not  merry",  gossips  ?    God  it  amend, 
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All  shall  be  well,  else  God  it  defend, 
Be  merry  and  glad,  and  sit  not  so  sad. 

u  Would  God  I  had  done  after  your  counsel ; 
For  my  husband  is  so  fell ; 
He  beateth  me  like  the  Devil  in  hell ; 
And  the  more  I  cry  the  less  mercy. 

"  Alice  with  a  loud  voice  spake  then  : 
I  wis,  she  said,  little  good  he  can, 
That  beateth  or  sthketh  any  woman, 
And  specially  his  wife,  God  give  him  short 

"  Margaret  meek  said,  so  might  I  thrive ; 
I  know  no  man  that  is  alive 
That  give  me  two  strokes,  but  he  shall  have 
five. 

I  am  not  afoard  though  he  have  a  beard. 

*'  One  cast  down  her  shot,  and  went  away. 
Gossip,  quoth  Eleanour,  what  did  she  pay  1 

Not  but  a  penny !   So,  therefore,  I  gay 
She  shall  no  more  be  of  our  lore. 

"  Such  guests  we  may  have  enow, 
That  will  not  for  their  shot  allow. 
With  whom  came  she  ?    Gossip,  with  yon 
Nay,  quoth  Joun :  I  came  alone. 

"  Now  reckon  our  shot,  and  go  we  home, 
What  comcth  to  each  of  us  but  threepence  ? 


Pardye,  that  is  but  a  small  expense 
For  such  a  sort,  and  all  but  sport. 

"  Turn  down  the  street  when  ye  come  out, 
And  we  will  compass  around  about. 
Gossip,  quoth  Anne,  what  needeth  that  doubt, 
Your  husbands  be  pleased  when  ye  be  eased. 

"  Whatsoever  any  man  think, 
We  came  for  naught  but  for  good  drink. 
Now  let  us  go  home  and  wink, 
For  it  may  be  seen  where  we  have  been. 

"  This  is  the  thought  that  gossips  take. 
Once  in  a  week  merry  they  will  make, 
And  all  small  drinks  tliev  will  forsake  ; 
But  wine  of  the  best  shall  have  no  rest. 

"  Some  be  at  the  tavern  thrice  in  the  week, 
And  so  be  some  every  day  eke, 
Or  else  they  will  groan  and  make  them  seek, 
For  things  used  will  not  be  refused." 

We  have  thrown  our  net  almost  at  random  ; 
yet  there  are  few  palate*  which  will  not  have 
found  something  to  please  them  among  the 
specimens  which  we  have  brought  together. 
Let  us  repeat  our  hope  that  the  entire  collec- 
tion may  before  long  he  committed  to  the 
more  secure  custody,  as  well  as  the  more 
accessible  form,  of  n  printed  volume. 

J.  A.  Froude. 


"  THE  HOPES  OF  THE  SESSION  ABE  ALL 
FLED  AWAY." 

A  WniO  LAMENT. 

Air—"  TJte  Fifteen  of  the  Fore$i." 

I've  seen  Pam  laughing,  the  Derbyites  chaffing, 

The  Derbyites  chaffing,  so  jaunty  and  gay ; 
Now  the  Whig  Tapers  low  burn  at  Broadlands 
and  Woburn, 

The  Hopes  of  the  Session  arc  all  fled  away ! 

At  Brookes's  each  morning,  no  Osborne  is 

scorning, 

The  Fox-Club  is  silent,  and  sad  and  distrait ; 
With  importance  diminished,  when  dinner  is 
finished, 

Each  man  takes  his  beaver,  and  hies  him 
away. 

Suspended  the  rush  is  to  Cambridge  House 

crushes, 

The  Duke  of  Argyle's  gone  to  Carlsbad  to 
play  ; 

The  star  of  Clanricarde  to  a  rush-light  has 

flickered, 

The  Hopes  of  the  Session  are  all  fled  away ! 

The  loaves  and  the  fishes  have  left  Iiayter's 
dishes. 

At  the  pay-office  dawneth  no  Whig  quarter- 
day; 

Card  well's  motion,  and  Bob  Lowe's 

devotion, 

The  Hopes  of  the  Session  are  all  fled  away  ! 


Round  the  lobbies  at  gloaming  the  Whig  whips 
are  roaming, 
Their  pack,  once  so  tamo,  running  wildly 
a*tray ; 

On  divisions  checkmated,  in  speaking  o'er- 
wcighted,  • 
The  Hopes  of  the  Session  are  all  fled  away  ! 

With  Bright  up  to  buck  them,  and  Smith  to 
attack  them, 

The  Cabinet  pluckily  carries  the  day  ; 
More  far  and  far  off"  is  the  Pisgah  of  office, 

The  Hopes  of  the  Session  are  all  fled  away ! 


soil! 


The  Debtoh.— In  En{ 
— the  debtor  wears  no  .slavish  yoke, 
limb,  is  fixed  to  no  stake,  bears  no  ignominious 
impress.  No,  in  this  our  happy  countrv,  where 
Law  is  the  bright  bal»e  begotten  by  Wisdom 
upon  Justice,  the  debtor  is  only — skinned  alive. 


Reason  and  Revelation.— Ho  that  takes 
away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts 
out  the  light  of  both,  and  is  as  if  he  would  per- 
suade a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes  the  better  to  re- 
ceive the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a 
telescope. — Locke. 

Zeal.— An  old  English  divine  says  that  reli- 
gious zeal,  though  a  sweet  Christian  grace,  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  sour. 
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From  The  National  Magazine. 
PENLISK. 


PART  [.  SOPHIA. 

June  184-. — M  We  know  where  we  are,  but 
we  know  not  where  we  may  be,"  is  the  para- 
phrase I  am  inclined  to  make  of  the  wise 
apophthegm.  A  year,  six  months,  nay  three 
months  ago,  had  any  one  prophesied  to  me 
my  present  location,  how  I  should  have  stared, 
and  been  incredulous!  Yet  here  I  am,  in 
this  queerest  of  Cornish  towns,  a  sort  of 
prisoner  in  the  midst  of  this  largest  of  young 
families,  and  altogether  cheated  and  disap- 
pointed of  that  for  which  I  came.  Confound 
it,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  come  at  all !  Glad- 
field  warned  me;  he  has  been  here  once. 
Doe*  any  one  ever  come  a  second  time,  I 
wonder  ?  Isn't  Penlisk  a  bourne  to  which  no 
traveller  ever  returns  ? 

"  What  I "  cried  Gtadfield,  "  going  down  to 
Penlisk,  to  stay  with  the  Cardews  P  Alas, 
my  ifriend,  'tis  all  over  with  thee,  then.  I 
shall  never  see  thee  any  more." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  explain,"  said  I  some- 
what stiffly,  for  certain  conscious  reasons  of 
my  own. 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  Penlisk  is — Pen- 
lisk. You'll  know  the  force  of  the  word  when 
once  you're  there.  If  you  escape  alive  from 
it,  I  shall  marvel.  Secondly,  the  Cardew 
family  consists  of  about  seventeen  daughters, 
all  brought  up  to  the  matrimonial  business. 
As  for  escaping  that,  there's  no  chance  for 
you  whatever.    Toor  fellow !  * 

"  Well,  reserve  your  compassion  till  I  claim 
it,"  I  loftily  rejoined.  "  I  see  nothing  wonder- 
ful nor  pitiable  in  the  case.  Mr.  Cardew  is 
an  old  friend  and  connection  of  my  father's, 
and  is  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  stay  with 
him  for  a  week  or  two.  Cornwall  is  a  part  of 
the  country  that  I  have  never  seen ;  and,  in 
short,  I  like  to  go.  We're  not  all  such  bigots 
to  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street  as  you 
have  grown.  So  good-by,  my  fine  fellow  ;  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  precious  London  in  these 
June  days." 

"  Son  voyage ! "  he  laughed  as  we  parted. 

He  turned  into  the  Acropolis  Club-house. 
I  went  to  my  bootmaker  to  refresh  his  memory 
as  to  certain  articles  destined  to  tread  the 
unknown  lnnd  of  Cornwall  the  following  week. 

Well,  I  told  Gladfield  the  truth  ;  but  not 
all  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  I  should  probably 
not  have  accepted  Mr.  Carctew's  cordial  invita- 
tion,— though  he  is  my  father's  friend,  and 


though  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  West 
country,  —  had  not  another  consideration 
weighed  in  the  balance.  That  consideration 
was — O  beauty,  potent  enchantress  !  O  be- 
wildering, fascinating,  provoking,  perplexing 
Woman  generally,  and  Sophia  Cardew  eape-  r 
cially ! 

Yes ;  I  met  her  several  times  this  spring. 
She  was  staying  with  her  cousins  in  Bruns- 
wick Square.  Any  thing  so  pretty  and  fair 
and  piquante  I  thought  I  had  never  seen.  It 
was  like  meeting  a  sea-breeze,  to  look  at  her 
fresh  face  at  one  of  those  everlasting  evening- 
parties  that  Brunswick-Square  people  delight 
in  inflicting  on  their  friends.  Once,  too,  at  a 
Chiswick  flower-show  I  walked  by  her  side  for 
a  whole  hour,  and  looked  at  her  instead  of 
the  flower*,  and  responded  to  all  her  artless 
expressions  of  delight  and  admiration ;  and  I 
must  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  my 
attentions  were  neither  disagreeable  nor  un- 
appreciated. She  wore  a  pink  dress  and  a 
white  bonnet,  and  had  a  tiny  little  parasol 
with  long  fringe  that  had  a  knack  of  catching 
at  various  things  en  passant.  To  help  her 
out  of  such  little  disasters  was  indeed  a  happy 
privilege  ;  and  to  be  smiled  at  and  thanked, 
and  see  the  little  parasol  waved  about  again 
with  the  prettiest  air  of  triumph ;— ah,  Lionel 
Stayre,  no  wonder  you  confessed  to  yourself 
the  same  night,  when  you  heard  that  next 
dav  she  was  to  return  to  her  home  in  the 
Cornish  fastnesses, — no  wonder  you  recog- 
nised the  pang  that  wrenched  your  very  in- 
most being,  and  knew  that  this,  this,  this  was 
the  real,  true,  abiding  sentiment,  compared  to 
which  all  the  others  had  been  but  false,  illu- 
sory, evanescent. 

Well,  well,  well,  well,  and  here  I  am,  in 
that  very  home,  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown 
land;  and  here,  for  my  sins  and  follies,  I  seem 
booked  to  remain.  Confound  it,  I  say  again  ! 
Look,  here,  this  is  the  state  of  the  case. 
Travelled  by  express  as  far  as  I  could; 
coached  the  rest ;  arrived  at  Penlisk.  There, 
at  the  portico  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  where  the 
coach  stopped,  stood  Mr.  Cardew  and  two 
sons  to  receive  me.  Hearty  welcome.  Con-* 
ducted  to  the  Cardew  mansion,  not  fifty  yards 
from  the  hotel,  situated,  like  it,  in  the  Grand 
Square  of  Penlisk.  Entered  Cardew  draw- 
ing-room, heart  beating  like  the  express- 
engine.  Stout,  kindly-looking,  motherly  lady 
in  brown  satin  rises  to  greet  me;  little  girl 
nursing  doll  at  the  window  peers  at  me  shyly 
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with  eyes, — younger  Bisters  to  Sophia's  ;  but 
Sophia  is  not  there.  Heart  beats  diminuendo 
rallentando.  A  few  civilities  are  exchanged, 
in  the  midst  of  which, 

•  Rosalie,"  says  Mrs.  Cardew  to  the  little 
girl,  M  go  and  tell — • 

Ah !  heart  goes  on  again  accelerando  con 
strepito. 

tt — Betsy  to  bring  wine-glasses.  "We  don't 
dine  till  five,"  she  adds,  turning  to  me  ;  "  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  of  refreshment." 

I  replied  befittingly.  Heart  had  fallen 
down  altogether  as  low  as  it  could,  I  thought; 
but  I  found  a  deeper  deep  for  it  to  live  in, 
when,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  Mrs.  Cardew 
observed,  in  answer  to  some  artful  question  of 
mine  respecting  Miss  Kosilie,  "  O  no,  there 
are  two  younger  than  she  is ;  Robert  is  the 
next  eldest,  and  then  Charlottan,  and  then 
Charlie,  and  then — But  you  met  our  eldest 
girl,  I  think,  in  London  this  spring.  Sophia- 
Jane  "  —  (Sophia-Jane  !  a  name  I  detest. 
What  a  mania  these  Cornish  folk  have  for 
spoiling  one  pretty  name  by  tying  it  indivisi- 
bly  on  to  another  in  this  way!)—"  mentioned 
having  seen  you  at  the  Glovers," 

I  bowed,  aud  trusted  Miss  Cardew  was  well. 

"  0  yes,  the  dear  child  ;  she  and  Charlottan 
are  away  on  a  visit  just  now  in  Devonshire, 
and  enjoying  themselves  greatly.  M— Tu- 
rn— m — gur — m — m — • 

This  last  is  intended  for  no  reflection  on 
Mrs.  Cardew's  pronunciation.  It  is  simply 
what  1  heard  during  the  remainder  of  her 
speech.  I  swallowed  my  wine,  and  then  made 
a  speedy  retreat  to  my  apartment.  I  will 
draw  a  veil  over  the  feelings  of  the  next 
hour ;  suffice  it,  they  were  fieice,  wild,  furious. 
How  to  devise  an  excuse  for  leaving,  when  I 
had  come  to  stay  three  weeks  certain,  and  as 
much  longer  as  I  could,— there  was  the  rub. 
I  looked  out  of  my  window  on  the  Grand 
8quare.  Every  thing  was  in  a  white  heat : 
tranquilly  baking  stood  the  little  stone  houses 
that  ran  up  into  the  street  at  the  end  j  the 
Royal  Hotel  looked  large  and  massive,  like 
an  over-done  cake ;  the  town-hall,  of  massive 
granite,  shone  and  sparkled  exasperatingly ; 
and  the  stone  post  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
with  an  iron  cage  for  a  lamp  at  the  top,  glared 
defiantly,  I  thought.  On  the  one  side  that 
this  last  threw  a  long  brown  shadow,  was 
clustered  together  all  the  human  life  then 
visible— two  or  three  miners,  and  a  very  small 
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boy  languidly  playing  at  marbles  with  him- 
self. But  no,  I  wrong  the  population  of  Pen- 
lisk.  At  one  of  the  windows  of  the  tall  Lon- 
donish  houses,  standing  at  right  angles  with 
that  in  which  I  was,  I  perceived  the  figures  of 
two  ladies — nay,  their  faces.  How  could  I 
help  it  ?  for  they  were  regarding  me  with  in- 
tentness,  and  an  eager  desire  for  information 
impressed  upon  their  features,  such  as  one 
seldom  meets  with  elsewhere  than  in  a  country 
town.  Not  till  I  had  amply  returned  their 
gare  did  they  remove  it ;  and  then  it  was 
with  a  gloomy  dissatisfied  air,  as  of  people 
wrongfully  interrupted  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
legitimate  studies.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to 
decry  such  tastes  for  laudable  inquiry.  How 
soon  may  it  be  my  own  case !  Nay,  already  I 
have — but  let  me  not  anticipate. 

Dinner-time  arrived,  and  I  had  to  make 
myself  pleasant  to  my  host  and  hostess  and 
the  two  boys.  This  was  our  party,  and  I 
don't  think  it  was  any  prepossession  on  my 
part  which  caused  me  to  find  it  rather  slow. 
Robert  and  Charlie  bent  their  heads  over  their 
plates,  stole  furtive  glances  at  me,  and  only 
spoke  to  each  other  under  their  breath,  with 
choked  gurgling  laughter  after  each  remark. 
Mr.  Cardew  tried  various  topics,  and  I  tried 
to  be  interested  in  them,  vainly ;  and  the 
hostess  confined  her  conversation  to  incessant 
demands  on  my  appetite,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  several  good  things  with  which 
the  table  was  laden.  During  dessert  Mr. 
Cardew  proposed  a  drive.  Should  I  like  a 
drive  ?  I  caught  at  it  eagerley ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Charlie,  Robert,  and  I  should 
go  together  in  the  M  bounder  " — so  they  call 
dog-carts  in  these  parts — to  some  place  with 
a  queer  name  that  sounded  like  Polpellick. 

So  we  went  along  a  road  with  high  green 
banks  each  side  and  an  undulating  country 
around,  with  ploughed  fields,  corn-fields,  and 
hay-fields  duly  divided  by  hedges;  and  a 
church  here,  and  a  clump  of  cottages  there, 
and  so  on.  Well,  I  could  have  seen  the  same 
thing  within  twenty  miles  of  my  native  Not- 
ting  Hill.  Had  I  travelled  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  for  this  ?  Presently  Charlie  pointed 
with  his  whip,  and  in  a  gruff,  shy  voice  re- 
marked, 

"There't  St.  Cuick."  (Mind,  I  won't  be 
responsible  for  the  orthography  of  these  Cor- 
nish names,  nor  for  the  canonical  correctnesa 
of  Cornish  saints    I  never  heard  before  of 
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such  saints  as  Cuick,  Quier,  and  Cheot ;  but 
they  have  a  church  a-piece  down  here,  and 
are  all  right,  I  suppose.) 

«  There's  St  Cuick,"  said  Charlie. 

I  looked,  and  saw  in  the  distance  a  tower 
with  four  points,  and  trees  about  it. 

"O!"  said  I,  intelligently,  "that's  St. 
Cuick,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes, — there's  a  story  about  it — don't  you 
know  ?  "  pursued  Charlie,  waxing  more  confi- 
dent and  loquacions. 

And  he  told  me  the  story  at  some  length, 
with  occasional  interruptions  and  emendations 
from  Master  Kobert  behind 
midst  of  it,  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road,  or 
rather  lane,  brought  us  wheel  to  wheel  with  a 
great  hay-waggon,  toiling  on  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  ourselves.  Snap — dash — crash, 
— it  was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  then  I 
found  myself  comfortably  deposited  among 
the  knotted  ferns  and  greenery  af  the  left- 
hand  bank,  and  staring  at  the  two  boys,  who 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  their  feet  like  cats, 
and  were  already  rushing  to  the  horse's  head, 
and  roaring  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices  to 
that  animal  and  to  the  waggoner.  The  latter 
at  length  appeared  dimly  to  understand  that 
something  was  wrong.  There  followed  an 
interval  of  loud  speaking  in  an  extraordinary 
dialect  I  couldn't  attempt  to  follow :  then 
they  began  to  unharness  the  horse;  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  lend  a  hand,  and  accordingly 
went  through  the  evolution  necessary  to  what 
a  novelist  would  call  "  springing  to  my  feet ; " 
but  it  was  a  lamentable  failure.  With  an 
irrepressible  groan  I  fell  hack  again,  recognis- 
ing that  something  was  wrong.  At  first  I 
thought  I  had  broken  both  legs,  but  it  proved 
to  be  only  one, — only  one,  only  helplessness 
and  cripplehood  for  a  month  or  two  ;  only  a 
month  or  two  at  Penlisk — caged,  prisoned, 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined :  ye  avenging  fates ! 
All  this  pasaed  through  my  mind  with  the 
first  sickening  pang  of  the  broken  bone.  No 
wonder  that  a  second  groan,  deeper  than  the 
first,  escaped  roe,  attracting  the  attention  of 
Charlie,  who  evidently  regarded  me  with  pro- 
found scorn  for  being  such  a  "  sop  "  as  to  cafe 
about  a  tumble  from  a  dog-cart.  Bless  you, 
he  was  used  to  it ;  he  thought  nothing  about  it. 

"  But  I've  broken  my  right  leg,  Charlie,'' 
said  I,  meekly  and  entreatingly ;  "  and  I  can't 
move ;  and —  " 

And  then  I  effected  the  climax  to  my  gene- 
rally unheroic  behavior  by  fainting,  dead. 


PENLISK. 

•  •  •  Three  stars  beautifully  express  the  blank 
lapse  of  time  that  ensued ;  and  they  may  as 
well  stand  for  the  tedious  w  ay  back  to  Pen- 
lisk,  when  I  lay  among  the  hay  in  the  wagon, 
which  fortunately  for  me  was  going  our 
way.  What  need  is  there  to  recapitulate  all 
that  followed?  Mrs.  Cardew's  alarm,  and 
sympathy,  and  kindness ;  Mr.  Cardew's  grim 
edition  of  the  same,  interspersed  with  em- 
phatic criticism  on  Charlie's  driving  ;  the  band 
of  little  boys  gathered  round  the  door  to  see 
me  carried  in;  and  the  earnest,  frowning 
interest  taken  in  the  whole  proceeding  by  the 
In  j  he  very  j  two  ladies  opposite ;  then  the  surgeon,  and  a 
long  time  of  feverish  suffering  j  and  at  last  a 
little  sleep.  I  lost  count  of  the  few  days  that 
followed;  all  I  know  is,  that  here  I  am,  just 
now  allowed  to  be  moved  on  to  the  sofa  by 
my  bedroom  window,  and  to  read,  write,  and 
talk  as  I  like. 

As  for  talking,  it  doesn't  come  much  in  my 
way  ;  Mr.  Cardew  is  too  busy  a  man  to  have 
time  for  long  chats,  except  in  the  evening, 
when  I'm  tired  and  glad  to  go  to  bed.  The 
boys  haven't  got  over  their  fright  and  relapse 
of  shyness  yet.  As  for  my  hostess — bless 
her  warm  motherly  heart !— she  is  as  kind 
and  tender  a  nurse  as  breathes  in  this  land 
of  ours  (which,  as  regards  its  nurses,  may 
well  claim  to  be  called  Christian  England) ; 
but  conversation  is  not  her  forte.  She  can 
discourse  of  her  neighbors,  her  children,  her 
house,  her  servants,  and  of  illness  generally; 
and  on  various  styles  of  remedial  treatment 
she  will  wax  eloquent;  but  out  of  these 
themes  she  is  dumb.  So  when  I  had  heard 
all  about  Robert's  scarlet-fever,  and  how  all 
the  children  had  the  measles  at  once,  six 
years  ago,  and  how  Charlottan  sprained  her 
ancle,  and  Sophia-Jane  (ah,  Sophia  !)  ran  the 
point  of  a  parasol  iuto  her  eye  when  she  was 
quite  a  baby,  &c, — these  subjects  once  ex- 
hausted, we  were  stranded  high  and  dry  upon 
the  shores  of  Silence. 

Then  as  regards  reading,— Well,  they  ran- 
sacked the  book-shelves  for  me,  and  produced 
a  heterogeneous  lot  of  volumes,  among  which, 
of  course,  were  Paid  and  Virginia,  and 
Travels  in  India,  published  some  fifty  years 
ago,  Tillotson's  Sermons,  and  an  odd  volume 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Happily  there 
were  others  also,  more  modern  and  enter- 
taining; but  I  found  it  impossible  to  read 
much.  At  the  present  writing,  looking  out 
of  wiudow  is  the  employment  which  I  find 
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moat  conducive  to  my  manly  entertainment.  I 
When  Charlie  comes  up  to  Bee  me,  I  detain 
him  to  a.sk  the  names  of  the  various  passers- 
by.  This  answers  the  double  use  of  wearing 
off  his  shyness,  and  enlightening  my  mind : 
I  think  I  know  most  of  the  townspeople  by 
sight.  I  can  now  detect  Mrs.  Rodby,  or  Mrs. 
Quid,  at  the  end  of  the  street ;  and  have 
learnt  to  distinguish  the  different  members  of 
the  tribe  of  brown-hatted  damsels,  and  even 
to  remember  their  names,  and  apply  them 
projwjrly.  I  know,  for  instance,  Eliza  Mary 
Samuel  Noon  from  Eliza  Mary  Daniel  Noon, 
her  cousin  ;  and  I  think  this  sort  of  discrimi- 
nation is  creditable,  besides  being  particularly 
necessary  io  Penlisk,  where  there  seem  to  me 
to  be  dozens  of  people  bearing  similar,  if  not 
identical,  appellations.  At  first  I  was  puz- 
zled enough  by  such  answers  as  these  to  my 
catechism : 

-Who  is  that,  Charlie?" 

«  She's  called  Budd— Christiana  Budd." 

*'  And  the  others,  behind  ?  " 

«  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tubb." 

M Who  is  that  young  man?" 

«  Reginald  Budd." 

"  Brother  of  Miss  Christiana,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  O  no ;  no  relation.  He's  a  lawyer — he's 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Soam." 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Soam  speaking  to  him?" 

"  No  ;  that's  Mr.  Frome  of  Bidmon  ;  not 
Mr.  Frome  that's  in  pa's  office,  you  know. 
No  relation ;  but  he's  a  lawyer,  too." 

Of  course  he  was.  I  soon  became  prepared 
for  that  almost  inevitable  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  profession  or  employment 
of  the  men  who  attracted  my  notice.  Noth- 
ing struck  me  with  a  keener  sense  of  desola- 
tion in  Penlisk  than  thus  finding  myself 
literally  surrounded  with  lawyers.  At  first 
my  solicitude  and  compassion  for  the  unlucky 
town  itself  was  almost  painful ;  but  this  feel- 
ing was  gradually  assuaged  when  I  discovered 
by  experience  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
these  legal  gentlemen  were  providentially 
rendered  harmless  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
nothing  to  do.  No:  their  days  seemed  to 
flow  by  in  such  calm  and  innocuous  employ- 
ments as  escorting  a  brown  hat  or  two 
through  the  street,  going  into  the  club-room 
at  the  hotel  to  see  the  papers,  or  standing  on 
the  hotel-steps  to  watch  the  mail  come  in. 
I  should  do  them  wrong,  I  am  sure,  if  I  held 
them  accountable  for  more  mischief  than 
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I  may  be  involved  in  these  pursuits, — a  more 
innocent  set  of  attorneys  were  never  enrolled, 
I  believe ;  and  it  is  an  exquisite  instance  of 
the  beautiful  theory-  of  compensation;  for 
were  it  otherwise,  were  all  these  lawyer 
regular  specimens  of  the  animal,  claws, 
teeth,  and  practice  complete, — poor  Penlisk 
had  emulated  the  fate  of  the  Kilkenny  cats 
long  since.  No  town  could  exist  five  years 
with  such  a  population. 

Well,  these  observations  and  speculations 
bring  me  wearily  through  the  day ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  grow  sick  at  heart  of  nights,  and  long 
for  some  more  nourishing  mental  aliment 
than  looking  out  of  window  affords  me. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  deny  that  necessity 
kas  proved  a  good  tutor ;  and  I  take  kindly 
to  the  only  relaxation  at  present  within  my 
power.  I  am  not  without  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  people  I  see.  And  Charlie  is 
growing  communicative.  Only  this  morning 
he  came  in  with  a  face  eloquent  of  news,  and 
burst  out  with  it  to  his  mother  as  she  sat 
placidly  sewing  beside  my  sofa. 

"  Ma,  there's  going  to  be  a  picnic  on  Friday- 
week  at  St.  Nellion's  cottage ;  and  a  dance. 
Thirty  people  are  asked.  All  the  Noons,  and 
the  Thirks,  and  the  Whists  are  coming."  And 
he  ran  over  a  dozen  more  of  the  queer  Pen- 
lisk one-syllabled  names.  "  And  they  want 
our  pony ;  and  they've  asked  me  and  Bob* 
We  may  go,  mayn't  we,  ma  ?  And  the  pony 
too?"  ' 

"Who  gives  the  picnic,  my  dear?  And 
don't  speak  so  loud;  remember  poor  Mr. 
Stayre  is  an  invalid." 

"It's  the  bachelor's  picnic,  ma,"  Charlie 
resumed  in  a  whisper.  11  Captain  Quid  came 
home  for  a  fortnight's  leave  yesterday;  and 
he  and  John  Clayton  and  the  two  Polfrys  are 
getting  it  up.  Look  there  !  "  cried  he,  in  ex- 
citement, and  at  the  top  of  his  voice,— 
"  there  goes  Stephen  Polfry  into  the  hotel  to 
order  the  wine.  And  there's  Captain  Quid 
and  Mrs.  Quid  coming  up  the  street.  Lor  t 
And  there  comes  Henrietta  Whist  and  Miss 
Parkia.    If  that  isn't  fun,— by  George  ! " 

He  subsided  into  intent  observation.  As 
for  me,  I  was  already  using  my  eyes  dili- 
gently. Yes,  there  came  the  bronzed  young 
sailor  and  his  mother ;  and  meeting  them, 
the  two  ladies.  Miss  Parkis  I  knew  by  sight ; 
Miss  Whist,  from  Bidmon,  was  a  stranger — 
arid  a  graceful  and  pretty  one.    There  was  a 
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greeting,  handshaking,  talking,  laughing. 
Then  they  all  walked  on  together;  and 
Charlie  took  breath. 

"By  George!"  said  he  again,— the  ex- 
clamation seeming  wonderfully  to  relieve  his 
mind ;  nnd  then  he  looked  at  his  mother,  who 
was  knitting  again  in  her  usual  serenity. 

«  Why,  Charlie,  what's  the  matter?"  I  in- 
quired, 44  is  there  any  thing  so  remarkable  in 
the  fact  of  Captain  Quid  meeting  Miss  Parkis 
and  Miss  Whist?" 

"  O,  you  don't  know  all  the  fuss  there  was : 
Miss  Parkis  used  to  like  young  Quid  years 
ago ;  and  he — well,  he  wasn't  smitten,  p'raps, 
but  I  do  believe  he  was  spooney,  for  a  little 
while.  But  that  was  three  years  ago.  Now, 
since  he's  come  back,  they  say  he's  regularly 
in  love  with  Henrietta  Whist.  8he  is  pretty, 
isn't  she  ?  " 

I  was  curious  to  know  the  subtle  distinc- 
tion between  spooney,  smitten,  and  regularly 
in  love,  and  asked  for  interpretation.  At 
which  he  wriggled  about  shyly  for  a  few  min- 
utes, after  the  manner  of  boys,  and  colored 
and  stammered  a  little. 

"  You  see,  when  a  fellow's  only  spooney, 
he  makes  a  noise  about  it,  and  goes  after  a 
girl,  and  flirts,  and  all  that ;  but  when  it's  a 
regular  smite,  he  takes  it  quietly,  and  isn't 
half  so  mad,  somehow.  Don't  you  under- 
stand? ■ 

I  did,  too  well.  I  nodded.  Mrs.  Cardew 
here  broke  in  with  some  warmth. 

44  What  in  the  world  do  you  know  about 
such  things,  Charles  ?  Talk  about  what  you 
understand,  my  dear,  and  leave  other  matters 
alone." 

"  Well,  ma,  every  l>ody  says  Captain  Quid 
is  after  Henrietta  Whist.  And  as  for  Miss 
Parkis,  she's  such  a  flirt ! — why,  ma,  you  know 
at  the  last  ball  how  she  went  on  with  young 
Wood.    And  all  last  summer — " 

44  Yes,  it's  certainly  true,"  said  Mrs.  Car- 
dew,  drawn  irresistibly  into  the  stream  of 
conversation ;  "  and  Miss  Parkis  has  been  a 
great  deal  talked  about  for  her  flirting  with 
gentlemen.  She  is  getting  on,  you  see;  can't 
be  far  from  thirty  now ;  and  they  do  say  she 
is  ready  to  accept  the  first  offer  she  can'  get. 
There  was  a  great  fuss  some  years  ago,  when 
her  engagement  with  a  Mr.  Lupton  of  St 
Fiery  was  broken  off.  It  Mas  entirely  her 
own  fault,  I  believe.  She  behaved  very  indis- 
creetly, there  is  no  doubt.    When  an 


gaged  young  lady  flirts  so  tremendously  with 
a  stranger  (as  Mr.  Simcox  was ;  he  came 
from  London,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Tubbs),  and 
goes  on  so  foolishly  as  the  did, — you  can't 
wonder  at  people  talking.  But  I  make  a 
point,"  concluded  the  good  lady,  drawing 
herself  up  with  an  air  of  Horn  an  virtue, 
44  never  to  repeat  the  reports  I  hear.  Pen- 
lisk  is  such  a  place  for  gossip— quite  dreadful. 
The  only  way  is  to  keep  quite  aloof  from  it 
all." 

44  And,  ma,  Bob  and  I  can  go  on  Wednes- 
day, can't  we  ?  Pa  says  we  can,  if  you  like 
it." 

"  Well,  I  suppose— dear  me,  what  a  pity 
but  Mr.  Stayre  could  go !  You  are  so  com- 
pletely a  prisoner — you  will  see  nothing  of 
Cornwall."  And,  for  the  hundredth  time 
Mrs.  Cardew  bewailed  toe  acknowledged  fact 
of  my  broken  leg.  More  to  the  purpose 
were  her  maternal  regrets  that  Charlottan 
and  Sophia  Jane  would  not  return  in  time  to 
join  the  party.  Xo ;  they  would  not  be  back 
for  three  weeks  yet,  and  could  not  by  any 
possibility  join  the  picnic  that  was  to  take 
place  in  eight  days.  It  was  a  pity,  it  really 
was. 

44  But,  ma,"  roared  Charlie,  in  the  energy 
of  a  sudden  thought, 44  isn't  Kitty  to  be  here 
on  Tuesday  ?  For  a  jolly  long  holiday  too  ! 
Pa  said  so— pa  had  a  letter  this  morning. 
Ma,  1  say,  isn't  she  ?  " 

44  Do  not  make  such  a  noise,  my  dear. 
Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  forgot  dear  Kitty.  Kitty 
is  coming  to  us  for  her  holidays,  of  course. 
Yes,  she  will  be  with  us  ;  she  will  like  to  go 
to  the  picnic,  poor  child.  I  must  tell  Mrs. 
Quid  she  is  to  be  at  home."  And  she  prosed 
on,  dear  placid  soul,  long  after  Charlie  had 
leapt  out  of  the  room,  and  was  across  the 
square  into  the  street,  out  of  sight. 

Well,  this  picnic  was  really  a  boon  to  me 
in  my  then  exhausted  state.  It  was  fun  to 
watch  the  young  ladies  of  Penlisk,  walking 
together  in  couples  after  their  manner,  meet- 
ing each  other,  and  immediately  plunging 
into  eager  converse  on  the  one  important 
subject  It  was  fun  also  when  theso  fair 
braces  of  birds  encountered  a  masculine 
covey.  Iu  Penlisk,  I  observe,  gentlemen  pre- 
fer to  move  about  in  flocks,  so  to  speak. 
They  rarely  risk  themselves  abroad  but  in 
bands  or  lines  of  three  or  four  at  the  least 
To  tee  them  form  into  square  at  the  approach 
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unshrinking,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sight*  my 
window  affords  me. 

But,  alas,  a  calamity  was  hovering  near. 
Charlie  first  announced  it  one  evening,  as  I 
was  contemplating  the  crimson  light  shining 
through  the  beech-trees  of  Mayor  Boyce's 
garden  opposite  ;  the  daily  glimpse  of  sunset 
that  I  always  watched  for. 

*'  Ah,  there  it  is ! "  ejaculated  the  lad  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  my  eyes  ;  red  enough 
isn't  it  ?  Out  on  the  hill,  all  that  side  of  the 
sky's  regularly  on  lire,  with  a  great  heap  of 
clouds  lying  about  the  sun  ;  and  the  Quakers' 
annual  meeting  begins  to-morrow  !  Well,  I 
suppose  there  never  was  any  thing  planned, 
that  bad  weather  didn't  come  in  to  spoil  it." 

M I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  rain,"  I  said 
languidly,  rather  puzzled  by  his  dismal  look  ; 
"  and  besides,  what  does  the  Quakers'  meet- 
ing signify  to  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  impatient 
compassion  of  my  ignorance. 

"  Signify !  why  there  never  was  a  Quakers' 
annual  yet,  without  pelting  rain  all  the  time. 


for,  alas,  too  truly  didst  thou  prophesy,  Char- 
lie ;  the  rain  had  set  in,  and  with  earnest 
steady  good-will.  Penlisk  is  celebrated  for 
rain ;  I  give  my  testimony  to  the  justice  of 
Fame,  so  far.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  quiet, 
contented,  continual  downpour  as  this,  which, 
with  no  apparent  violence  or  remarkable  ac- 
cessions of  energy,  soon  made  the  face  of  the 
Grand  Square  to  stream  with  scores  of  little 
narrow  channels,  in  a  manner  very  unbefit- 
ting its  dignity. 

At  first  I  found  a  certain  amusement  in 
watching  this  unique  sort  of  weather.  There 
were  sights  to  be  seen  too.  Two  little  boys 
running  through  the  torrent,  enjoying  the 
fun  of  getting  wet,  while  the  maid  toiled 
after  them  with  an  umbrella;  Mayor  Boyce 
looking  out  of  window  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  ;  the  Bidmon  van  coming  in  — 
drenched  horses  and  driver,  miserable-look- 
ing inside-passengers.  All  this  was  during 
the  first,  and  exciting  part  of  the  morning; 
later,  the  Grand  Square  was  deserted  indeed, 
I  watched  for  half  an  hour,  and  onlv  saw  one 


And  it  lasts  the  week  ;  and  our  picnic's  fixed  girl  run  into  the  baker's  shop  opposite,  and  a 


for  Friday.    Note  don't  you  see  ?  " 

I  did  see,  and  remained  humbly  silent. 
Charlie  rested  his  elbows  on  the  window-sill, 
and  moodily  looked  out.  Observation  might 
take  its  customary  Sunday-evening  ration. 
People  were  straggling  by,  returned  from 
their  after-church  walk.  The  genteel  popu- 
lation were  but  scantily  represented.  The 
"  lower  orders  "  seemed  to  have  had  almost 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  sun- 
set, the  pleasant  evening  air.  One  or  two 
groups  of  Quakers,  indeed,  were  to  be  seen  ; 
and  I  heard  Charlie  grumble,  under  his 
breath,  as  they  passed.  He  evidently  con- 
sidered them  as  responsible  for  the  bad 
weather  he  was  anticipating.  But  they 
looked  placid  and  harmless,  as  usual.  I  con- 
fess to  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  Qua- 
kers; I  rather  liked  Penlisk  for  being  so 
abundant  in  them.  The  women  especially ; 
soft-eyed  and  soft-robed,  so  exquisitely  neat 
and  pure-looking.  "Every  Quakeress  is  a 
lily,"  says  Charles  Lamb  ;  and  there  was  one 
sweet  old  lady  whose  face  I  saw  through  the 
vistn  of  her  telescopic  bonnet,  who  certainly 
well  justified  the  comparison. 

Well,  I  had  enough  of  Quakers  next 
morning.  The  meeting  commenced  in  the 
forenoon;  and  the  soberly-clad,  demure  folk 


pig,  who  was  enjoying  the  nutritious  and  sa- 
lubrious refreshment  of  proceeding  through 
the  gutter  on  three  legs  and  a  nose. 

I  leaned  back  on  my  sofa,  and  felt  dismal, 
I  confess.  I  had  received  that  morning  a 
note  from  Gladfield,  containing  a  brief  but 
unctuous  mention  of  Rundry  parties  to  Green- 
wich, Richmond,  &c,  and  a  brilliant  fete  at 

Lady  'a  villa  at  Twickenham,  whereto 

/had  been  invited.  Ordinarily  I  don't  care 
for  whitebait  feasts,  or  summer-parties  to 
people's  villas.  But  coming  on  me  now,  tied 
to  my  sofa,  and  with  the  look-out  from  my 
window  over  Penlisk  Square  for  the  sole 
food  of  my  eyes,  and  PenliRk  gossip  alone 
for  my  mental  sustenance,  well,  I  inclined 
somewhat  to  Greenwich  and  Twickenham. 

The  children  were  fretful  with  confinement 
to  the  house,  and  inharmonious  sounds  from 
the  distant  nursery  began  to  assail  my  ears. 
The  drip,  drip,  of  the  ceaseless  rain  on  the 
window-pane  afflicted  me  with  nervous  impa- 
tience. The  misty  view  of  the  country  over 
the  tops  of  the  opposite  houses  caused  me  to 
experience  a  sort  of  fur)'.  What  teas  it,  even 
when  the  rain  cleared  off  P  A  more  uninter- 
esting tract  of  country  did  not  exist,  I  was 
ready  to  depone:  corn-fields,  turni]>-fie]ds, 
clover-fields,  divided  from   each  other  by 
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hedges;  a  little  copse  here,  and  there  the 
ugly  embankment  of  the  railway  that  has 
been  in  progress  so  many  vears,  and  is  still 
going  on  slowly."  «  Slowly  »  indeed  !  Every 
thing  I  saw,  heard  of,  or  thought  of  in  Pen- 
lisk,  was  "  slow."  And  I  had  travelled  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles,  to  break  my  leg 
and  enjoy  the  delight  of  this  entertaining 
town  and  charming  neighborhood. 

Then,  Mrs.  Cardew  came  to  ait  with  me, 
and  tried  to  amuse  me  by  repeating  some  of 
the  gossip  of  the  place,  interspersed  with  ber 
own  moral  reflections  on  the  ill-nature  of 
some  people,  and  how  Penlisk  really  irot 
considered  a  very  scandalising  town?  but 
how  she  always  kept  aloof  from  it  all,  and 
left  her  neighbors  alone,  as  she  herself  wished 
to  be  left  alone ;  though,  of  course,  she  didn't 
care  if  they  did  talk  about  her,  being  perfectly 
indifferent  to  any  thing  they  might  say,  &c. 
And  then  she  went  on  to  say  how  Mrs.  Pell 
of  the  villas  had  had  an  awning  erected  over 
her  drawing-room  window ;  and  how  absurdly 
Mrs.  Snell,  next  door,  had  tried  to  imitate  it 
with  a  tablecloth  ;  and  Miss  Geel  had  put  up 
an  old  piece  of  carpet,  &c. ;  also,  how  every- 
body was  talking  about  the  way  in  which 
Miss  Parkis  ran  after  Captain  Quid ;  and  that 
all  the  Penlisk  young  ladies  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  go  anywhere,  in  or  out  of  the  town 
without  taking  Spy  Street  in  their  way. 

"  Where  Mrs.  Quid's  house  is,  you  know, 
my  dear.  Really,  the  way  girls  run  after 
gentlemen  in  this  place  is  beyond  belief.  It 
usen't  to  be  so  in  my  young  days.  But  now, 
if  you'll  believe  me,  Mr.  Stayre,  there  isn't 
an  eligible  young  man  in  Penlisk  who  isn't 
really  pestered  with  admirers.  I  call  it 
shameful.  I  am  only  thankful  both  my  dear 
girls  are  safely  engaged,  and  not  to  Penlisk 
gentlemen ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  a 
daughter  of  mine  had  a  husband  so  spoiled 
by  admiration  as  these  young  men  are  here." 

I  duly  sympathised.  Did  I  mention  that  I 
had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the 
fact  of  Sophia's  engagement  ?  Yes,  she  and 
her  sister  were  engaged  to  two  brothers,  with 
whose  family  they  were  now  staying.  En- 
gaged just  after  her  return  from  London, 
this  spring.  O  yes.  But  what  mattered  it 
to  me  ?  What  was  Sophia-Jane  to  me  ? 
The  means  of  bringing  me  to  Penlisk  simply. 
There  had  been  times  when  I  was  tempted  to 
wish  I  had  never  looked  on  Sophia-Jane. 
When   I  reverted  to  Mrs.  Cardew's 


conversation,  she  was  speculating  on  the 
effect  /  should  produce,  when  I  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  appear  on  the  surface  of 
Penlisk  society. 

"  You  will  have  your  share,  I  don't  doubt," 
said  the  candid  lady :  and  she  went  on,  till  I 
know  I  was  blushing  like  any  girl  ;  for  I  own 
my  idea  of  woman  is  something  too  sweet 
and  sacred  for  me  to  endure  with  impunity 
its  being  so  rudely  touched  upon.  The  no- 
tion of  the  artless  admiratiou — so  ingenu- 
ously manifested  by  these  young  ladies,  as 
Mrs.  Cardew  described, — for  Messrs.  Polfry, 
Clayton,  and  Quid,  or  finally,  myself,  was  not 
pleasant  I  am  aware  I  lay  myself  open  to 
a  sneer  by  this  declaration.  "  You're  very 
young,"  one  or  two  would  say  to  me.  Sting- 
ing as  that  adjective  is  to  a  youth  under  five- 
and-twenty,  I  am  content  to  brave  its  sharp- 
ness. I  have  had  a  mother,  and  I  have  a 
sister ;  and  I  trust  never  to  grow  so  old  as 
to  cease  to  think  purely  and  reverently  of  all 
women — if  only  for  their  dear  sakes. 

I  did  not  like  Penlisk  any  better  after  Mrs. 
Cardew's  friendly  endeavor  to  entertain  me 
that  wet  morning ;  I  was  wearied  out  body 
and  mind  ;  I  felt  sick  for  fresh  air ;  I  yearned 
for  a  wholesome  breeze,  that  my  lungs  and 
my  spirit  might  inhale  strength  and  health 
again.  But  there  seemed  no  chance  of  either. 
The  rain  persisted  and  persisted  all  through 
that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  morning  it 
was  the  same.  Gray,  hopeless,  dreary,  the 
same  prospect  repelled  my  eyes.  When 
Charlie  came  up  to  play  a  game  of  chess,  his 
thoughts  were  gloomily  entangled  with  the 
weather  and  the  picnic;  and  1  gave  him 
scholar's  mate,  and  relieved  his  mind  by  de- 
clining to  play  any  more.  In  the  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Cardew's  motherly  kindness  was  pained 
by  my  haggard  wretched  looks,  and  the  doc- 
tor deciding  that  I  might  be  safely  permitted 
so  to  do,  and  that  change  of  scene  might  do 
me  good — I  was  led  into  the  family  sitting- 
room,  and  established  on  a  sofa  by  the  win- 
dow. There  was  a  garden  to  look  at,  green 
and  pleasant,  looking  happy  enough  in  the 
drenching  rain ;  a  blessed  relief  from  that 
monotonous,  gray,  dull  street.  I  really  felt 
comforted.  I  found  a  lazy  enjoyment  in 
making  acquaintance  with  the  physiognomy 
and  details  of  this  new  apartment.  The 
other  had  grown  into  a  very  nightmare  ;  the 
pattern  of  the  paper,  the  shape  of  the  chairs, 
the  folds  of  the  curtains,  actually  chafed  my 
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eyes  that  were  so  accustomed  to  them.    I  j 
liked  to  see  the  children,  who  were  allowed  | 
to  come  in  on  condition  of  being  quiet.    I , 
made  acquaintance  with  Rosalie ;  and  was 
informed  by  the  sturdy  boy  they  called  baby 
that  he  didn't  like  me,  and  that  he  had  been 
in  the  splash  ;  which  last  information  hi«  de- 
lighted mother  explained  to  me  meant  that 
he  had  run  out  at  the  open  door  half  an  hour 
before,  and  tumbled  into  a  pool  of  water— 
blesa  him ! 

In  fact,  I  found  my  position  improved. 
Moreover,  I  had  pleasant  food  for  reflection 
in  the  doctor's  verdict  that  in  another  week  I 
might  safely  travel ;  and  my  state  of  mind 
grew  more  composed  and  placid,  in  evidence 
of  which,  after  dinner  I  fell  into  a  sweet  and 
profound  sleep. 

PART  n.  KITTY. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  sensation  as  of  a 
draught  of  cold  air  across  my  face,  and  the 
sound  of  rustling  skirts  and  rapid  footsteps. 
Opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  Mrs.  Cardew's 
flounce  disappear  behind  the  door,  which 
was  then  carefully  closed.  But  the  good 
lady  could  not  stop  the  chorus  which  was  is- 
suing from  her  many  children,  assembled  in 
the  passage. 

"Kitty's  come,  ma;  Kitty's  come!  She's 
in  the  gig  ;  she's  wet  through.* 

And  then  the  utterances  became  unintelli- 
gible, and  evidently  a  great  deal  of  embracing 
was  going  on.  Finally,  the  troops  appeared 
to  be  filing  off  up-stairs.  I  closed  my  eyes 
again. 

M  Another  child,  I  suppose,  to  add  to  the 
small  Cardew  circle.  I  hope  it's  a  quiet 
one." 

And  I  yawned,  and  began  to  consider  that 
I  was  tired, — wilh  bleep,  probably,  as  the 
mantel-clock  informed  me  I  had  been  taking 
that  refreshment  for  four  consecutive  hours. 
I  sat  up,  looked  out  at  the  rain,  which  was 
going  on  as  usual,  and  then  at  the  Cornish 
newspaper.  When  little  Rosalie  popped  her 
head  in  at  the  door  to  see  if  I  were  asleep,  I 
was  studying  the  provincial  intelligence,  and 
was  not  at  all  grieved  at  the  interruption. 
Then  followed  Mrs.  Cardew,  anxious  to  know 
if  I  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  family  tea- 
party  ;  if  not,  they  would  have  tea  in  another 
room.  1  eagerly  deprecated  the  last  amend-  { 
ment;  I  assured  her  that  my  own  thoughts 
were  the  most  fatiguing  of  influences,  and 
that  I  was  only  wearied  of  solitude.   I  also 


adverted  to  the  new-comer,  and  kindly  hoped 
the  little  girl  wasn't  very  wet.  My  hostess 
looked  puzzled;  but  quick-witted  Rosalie 
leaped  to  the  correct  conclusion  at  once. 

"  He  means  Kitty,  mamma.  He  doesn't 
know  that  Kitty's  a  young  lady.  Why,  she's 
older  than  sister  Sophia-Jane,  Mr.  Stayre ! " 
the  child  volunteered  to  inform  me.  The  in- 
teitigence  gave  me  a  sort  of  prick.  I  really 
felt  half-ashamed  of  my  natural  interest  and 
curiosity  in  the  new  arrival,  now  I  knew  she 
was  1  a  young  lady."  I  resolved  in  my  own 
mind  to  keep  completely  quiet ;  to  look  on, 
and  say  nothing;  ami  not  be  moved  from 
my  equanimity  though  Miss  Kitty  proved  a 
Venus,  Hebe,  and  Minerva  in  one.  Which 
she  didn't.  There  was  nothing  of  the  heathen 
goddess  about  the  lady,  who  presently  came 
into  the  room,  surrounded  by  the  glad  group 
of  eager  children.  Meanwhile,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  tea-brewing,  Mrs.  Cardew  had  ex- 
plained to  me  that  Miss  Trevauion — Kitty — 
was  Mr.  Cardew's  sister's  orphan-daughter. 
She  was  in  a  situation,  as  governess,  at  Bris- 
tol, and  always  spent  her  summer  holidays 
with  them.  This  year,  her  pupils  were  going 
to  spend  two  months  in  Germany,  so  she 
would  remain  with  them  till  September.  She 
was  going  on  to  tell  me  how  they  wished  her 
always  to  live  with  them,  but  she  had  such  an 
independent  little  spirit  that— when  the  sub- 
ject of  discourse  ended  it  by  appearing  on 
the  scene.  After  all,  I  had  been  quite  right, 
and  she  was  a  "  little  girl :"  a  tiny  little  thing, 
brown  complexioned,  and  with  eyes  of  no  par- 
ticular color  or  lustre,  I  thought,  and  features 
nothing  to  signify.  But  a  pleasant,  healthful- 
looking,  vivacious,  and  sweet-voiced  young  wo- 
man, as  I  decided  to  myself  after  five  minutes' 
observation.  My  feelings  were  purely  rea- 
sonable, you  may  perceive.  Had  I  felt  in  the 
least  inclined  to  sentimentalise,  could  I  have 
thought  of  her  for  one  instant  as  "  a  young 
woman"?  No. 

Nevertheless,  tea-time  passed  all  the  more 
pleasantly  for  the  new-comer.  I,  lazily 
stretched  on  my  sofa,  sipping  my  tea,  lis- 
tened to  the  talking,  and  was  silent  and  ob- 
servant, according  to  my  self-imposed  rule. 
After  the  first  introduction,  and  when  my 
hostess  had  been  happily  interrupted  in  the 
I  very  commencement  of  a  long  description  of 
| 44  poor  Mr.  Stayre's  accident,"  no  notice  was 
taken  of  me  ;  and  I  could  see  that,  very  soon, 

Miss  Trevanion  was  completely  oblivious  of 
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the  presence  of  "  a  stranger."  She  was  at 
home,  with  those  who  loved  her  and  whom 
she  loved.  It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  her 
happy  face.  I  noted  the  hearty  greeting  of 
Mr.  Cardew  to  his  niece.  I  remarked  Char- 
lie's blunt  boyish  fondness  for  his  cousin,  and 
the  general  air  of  liveliness  that  her  coming 
diffused  among  their  whole  circle.  The  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  come  to  tea  in  the  par- 
or  in  honor  of  her  arrival.  It  was  quite  a 
little  festival. 

"Glad  to  be  back  in  old  Penlisk,  eh, 
Kitty  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cardew.  "  Does  the  place 
look  natural  ?  " 

44  O,  doesn't  it !  "  she  said,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing ;  and  then  she  laughed  at  the  ungov- 
eme8s-like  exclamation,  and  was  silent  for 
half  a  minute. 

"It  poured  the  whole  way  from  Rock 
Point,"  said  Charlie,  who,  it  seemed,  had 
been  to  meet  her  at  the  station,  and  driven 
her  the  twenty  miles  thence.  M  Our  Kitty's 
a  good  one  to  travel.  She  didn't  care;  I 
think  she  liked  it." 

"  I  was  glad  to  set  the  old  road  again,"  she 
said  ;  "  the  sight  of  the  hedges,  and  the  beau- 


**  Yea,  indeed ;  they  might  well  do  that : 
there's  plenty  of  room,"  shy  said,  shaking  her 

44  How  so,  dear  aunt  ?  "  cried  Kitty's  clear 
courageous  little  voice.  "  People  are  not 
worse  in  Penlisk  than  in  other  places,  are 
theyP" 

44  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  the 
matron  rejoined.  "They  are  bad  enough 
here.  Things  go  on  really  I  can't  tell  you 
how.  Such  flirting,  and  boldness,  and  fool- 
ishness, among  the  girls.    As  for  the  men,  I 

&   8Ct>    of   Y&ifit  stucl^~l_lj)y 

as  they  are  become.  They 
get  worse  and  worse." 

44  All  the  men  vain,  and  all  the  women 
bold !  O  aunt,  I  can't  believe  that  of  Pen- 
lisk men  and  women.  I  like  my  townspeople, 
and  I  want  to  think  well  of  them." 

44  If  you  can.  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  the 
severe  lady,  whose  husband,  laughing  as  he 
rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  patted  his  niece 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 44  You  see  you're 
wanted.    Poor  Penlisk  needs  a  champion." 

Mrs.  Cardew  shook  her  head  gravely,  and 
resumed, 44  Well,  my  dear,  you  will  have  an 


tiful  high  fern-grown  banks,  was  a  happiness  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself  in  a  few 


in  itself.    Even  the  rain  was  like  a  friend.  It 
doesn't  rain  so  freshly  and  honestly  about 
Bristol,  as  it  does  here  in  Cornwall.  O, 
there's  no  place  like  it  in  the  whole  world !  " 
44  More  there  is,"  grunted  Charlie  sotto 


days.  Charlie,  did  you  give  your  cousin  that 
card  of  invitation  to  the  bachelors'  picnic? 
It's  for  next  Friday,  my  love.  The  boys  are 
going.    You'll  like  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"O  yes!"  and  the  girl's  pleasant  laugh 


voce  ;  while  Mr.  Cardew  said,  44  Well  done, .  rang  cheerily  to  my  distant  sofa,  as  she  rend 


Kitty!  The  West  country  never  needs  an 
advocate  when  you're  here,"  and  stroked  the 
young  lady's  hair,  at  which  she  looked  up  at 
him,  smiling  and  coloring,  and  appearing,  for 
the  minute  at  least,  quite  pretty,  as  I  was 
constrained  to  admit  to  myself. 

44  You'll  find  Penlisk  very  much  as  you  left 
it,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Cardew  chimed  in ;  44  no 
changes,  no  improvements  that  I  see.  It's  a 
very  stand-still  place." 

44 1  don't  wish  it  changed,  aunt,"  said  Miss 
Trevanion,  promptly.     44  I  like  the  quaint 


gray  houses,  and  the  narrow  hilly  streets,  commonly  like  you,  Kitty,"  roared  Charlie,  in 


over  the  card,  and  asked  how  she  should 
reply  to  it. 

" 4  The  Bachelors  of  Penlisk  request  the 
honor—'  What  a  formidable  phalanx  one 
imagines !  The  honor  of  my  company  was 
never  before  requested  by  so  many  at  once. 
What  am  I  to  say,  aunt  ?  4  Miss  Trevanion 
will  be  happy  to  accept  the  Bachelors  of  Pen- 
lisk'— .  That  sounds  strange  for  a  begin- 
ning; I  shouldn't  wonder  if  people  said  it 
was  4  bold.' " 
44  4  Ha,  ha !  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  un- 


Uon't  get  it  improved  on  my  account,  pli 
I  wouldn't  have  it  made  modern  and  con- 
venient, and  like  other  towns,  for  the  world." 


superb 

44  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  interjected  Mr.  Car- 
dew, who  also  seemed  amused  at  the  idea,  as 


44  You  little  Conservative  !  don't  you  know  I  he  collected  his  letters,  and  turned  to  leave 
we're  all  K.formers  in  Penlisk  ?  "  cried  her  the  room. 

44  My  dear,  you  had  much  better  tell  it  in 
Gath  than  in  Penlisk?"  gravely  rejoined  his 
matter-of-fact  wife.  44  A  word  is  enough  for 
some  of  the  people  here  to — " 
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M  O  aunt,  dear  aunt ! "  cried  Kitty,  laugh- 
ing and  deprecating. 

I  saw  that  she  had  wound  her  arm  round 
her  aunt's  capacious  waist,  and  was  looking 
up  coaxingly  in  her  face.  The  good  lady's 
cynical  mood  was  not  potent  to  withstand 
such  softening  influences.  She  bent  down 
and  kissed  her. 

"My  dear,  my  dear;  I  wish  there  were 
more  like  you.  But  really  the  scandalizing 
that  goes  on  here—'' 

"It's  all  because  Sophy  and  Lotty  are 
away.  When  they  are  at  home,  you  never 
bear  any  of  the  foolish  gossip  that  is  going 
about  There  are  some  dreadful  old  ladies 
of  your  acquaintance,  dear  aunt,  who  make  a 
point  of  fastening  on  you  when  you  are  left 
daughter  less  and  unprotected.  Let  them  look 
to  themselves :  Kitty's  at  home !  " 

And  I  heard  the  vibration  of  her  laugh 
along  the  passage,  and  up  the  staircase,  as 
she  went  with  her  aunt  and  the  children  to 
the  nursery.  And,  indeed,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  that  the  fact,  "  Kitty's  at  home,"  made 
itself  sufficiently  manifest  day  by  day.  Never 
was  there  such  a  busy,  important  little  per- 
nonage.  She  was  here,  there,  everywhere. 
She  pervaded  the  bouse  like  a  fresh  breeze 
let  in  at  the  windows.  I  wondered  how  they 
ever  got  on  without  her.  "  Where's  Kitty?  " 
was  the  constant  cry  of  all  the  family,  from 
Mr.  Cardew  as  he  came  in  at  dinner-time, 
down  to  baby,  who  roared  for  "  Kicky  "  in  his 
infantine  lisp,  and  would  not  be  pacified  till 
he  was  taken  into  that  young  lady's  embrace. 
She  helped  her  aunt  with  her  sewing;  she 
helped  the  nurse  dress  the  children;  she 
helped  her  uncle  sort  his  letters,  and  find  hit 
mislaid  papers ;  she  helped  the  boys  in  all 
their  many  requirements ;  and  she  had  time 
besides  to  devote  to  every  living  tiling  that 
claimed  her  services.  The  very  cat  had  a 
sleeker  look  since  she  came.  The  boys'  pony 
looked  for  its  wisp  of  fresh  grass  at  her  hands 
every  time  ii  came  to  the  gate ;  and  listened, 
with  one  ear  bent  back,  to  her  pleasant  voice, 
calling  it  pet-names.  There  never  was  such 
a  bright,  cheerful,  ready,  clever  little  thing :  I 
am  prepared  to  own  that  much.  The  visitors 
that  come  to  pay  calls  (now  I  am  located  iu 
the  sitting-room  1  see  them  ail,  and  am  duly 
edified  by  their  conversation)  wear  a  more 
genial  expression,  and  take  a  pleasanter  tone 
when  she  comes  into  the  room.  People 


|  can't  help  responding  to  her  cheery,  frank 
sweetness  of  look  and  manner.  Only  once 
— no,  twice— have  I  seen  that  happy  serenity 
of  hers  ruffled.  Only  twice — and  she  has 
been  here  a  week  now — have  I  seen  the 
slightest  hint  of  what  old  ladies  call  "  a  little 
temper  "  in  Miss  Katherine  Trevanion.  The 
first  time,  I  was  the  unlucky  provocative.  It 
was  the  day  after  she  came  ;  and,  somehow, 
when  she  was  sitting  at  the  table,  beside  her 
aunt,  helping  to  diminish  the  contents  of  the 
mending-basket,  I  found  myself  swerving 
from  the  rule  of  perfect  indifference  and  taci- 
turnity, which  I  had  imposed  on  myself,— 
somehow  I  found  1  was  trying  to  dra%v  Miss 
Trevanion  into  conversation.  And  although 
her  voice  took  a  somewhat  subdued  cadence, 
and  her  manner  received  the  slightest  possi- 
ble accession  of  dignity,  I  found  it  was  not 
such  a  difficult  achievement  as  I  have  known 
it  prove  in  some  cases.  This  young  lady's 
was  one  of  those  simple  tmself-conscious  na- 
tures who  have  too  little  vanity  to  be  what  is 
generally  termed  "  shy,"  and  who,  perhaps, 
have  too  much  real  reticence  to  appear  very 
"reserved"  on  the  surface;  even  as  the 
deepest  streams  generally  are  the  clearest. 
She  responded  courteously  and  frankly  to  my 
remarks  on  the  weather,  her  journey,  and 
such  harmless  topics ;  but  apparently  did  not 
care  to  promote  conversation  by  starting  any 
subject  on  her  own  account.  So  our  talk 
flagged  when  I  had  to  stop  and  consider  what 
I  should  say  next,  Mrs.  Cardew  filled  up  the 
pause — 

44  Poor  Mr.  Stavre  was  verv  unfortunate, 
wasn't  he,  Kitty  P  His  accident'happened  the 
very  first  day  he  was  here." 

"  Very  unfortunate,"  she  assented.  And 
raising  her  compassionate  brown  eyes  to  my 
face,  she  added :  "  And  you  can  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  country  ?  " 

«  O,  I  went  to  St.— St.  Something's  Well," 
I  said,  with  an  infatuated  idea  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  very  witty  and  agreeable.  *  I  saw 
a  high  road,  and  some  lanes, — corn-fields,  and 
so  on." 

"Do  you  catalogue  the  prospect  in  that 
fashion  ?  "  she  returned,  with  an  amused  smile 
curling  her  lip.  And  I  had  not  the  sense  to 
perceive  she  was  amused  at,  and  not  with, 
me. 

"  O,  this  is  not  a  very  prettv  part  of  Corn- 
wall," said  Mrs.  Cardew  in  her  slow 
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way.  "  About  Tretheil  and  Nook  there  is 
much  more  to  see.  We've  nothing  at  all 
remarkable  about  Penlisk." 

"  Except  the  rain,  ma'am,"  I  impulsively- 
put  in,  with  a  laugh.  Whereupon  I  could 
see  that  my  laugh  displeased  Miss  Trevanion, 
whose  color  came  rapidly  into  her  face,  and 
retreated  slowly,  as  I  noted  it  had  a  trick  of 
doing  when  she  was  particularly  earnest,  or 
surprised,  or  pleased,  or,  as  now,  not  pleased. 
And  it  was  on  the  present  occasion  that  I  dis- 
covered that  this  young  lady  was  susceptible 
of  other  emotions  than  those  gentle  and 
amiable  ones  which  I  had  hitherto  seen  her 
display.  I  cannot  say  I  liked  her  less  for  j 
resenting  my  impertinence.  Want  of  appre- 
ciation of  her  beloved  Cornwall  was  evidently 
a  capital  crime  in  her  ey  es :  and  I  chid  myself 
for  the  half  sneer  into  which  I  had  been  be- 
trayed. No  chance  of  retrieving  myself  was 
afforded  me  that  morning,  however.  Not  an- 
other glance  was  deigned  in  my  direction ; 
and  an  inquiry  from  her  of  her  aunt,  as  to 
the  best  way  of  patching  little  Kosalie's  frock, 
elicited  from  the  matron  a  slow  stream  of 
work-table  talk,  utterly  mysterious  to  me, 
which  sufficiently  put  any  other  subject  out  of 
the  question. 

But  next  morning  it  happened  that  two 
ladies  called  to  see  Mrs.  Cardew,  in  whom  I 
recognised  my  friends  of  the  inquiring  minds, 
whose  faces  I  had  so  often  encountered  peer- 
ing over  the  blinds  of  the  opposite  house. 
The  two  Miss  Bodes  were  angular  ladies  of 
that  calibre  of  appearance  which  has 
justly  become  identified  as  " 
Their  four  steel-gray  eye*  pierced  into  what- 
ever they  were  directed  towards  ;  I  declare  I 
repeatedly  felt  four  little  pricks  as  of  punc- 
tures, about  my  face  during  their  visit.  Their 
two  ltoman  noses  come  down  in  dignified 
curves  over  their  two  thin  mouths  and  pointed 
chins.  They  were  not  lovely  to  behold ;  and 
I  did  not  find  their  manners  make  amends  by 
sweetness  and  urbanity  for  their  hard  features 
and  sour  looks.  After  shaking  hands  gravely 
and  even  gloomily  with  Mrs.  Cardew  and  Miss 
Trevanion,  and  bending  stiffly  to  me,  in  ac 
knowledgment  of  my  presentation,  they  sat 
down,  and  fell  into  sombre  conversation  on 
the  weather,  on  the  state  of  Penlisk  streets, 
&c.  ,&c.  Turning  to  me  with  an  awful  air,  at 
once  solemn  and  brusque: 

"  How  do  you  like  our  town  P  "  questioned 
one,  looking  inexorable  as  the  Grand  Inquisi- 


tor.   I  was  glad  to  escape  a  possible  heresy, 
by  pleading  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

"Ah, — broke  your  leg.  Seen  nothing,  I 
suppose?  Pity.  Not  that  you  lose  much. 
Penlisk's  a  stupid  place.    Nothing  to  see." 

44  Indeed,"  I  said,  seeing  that  she  paused 
for  some  acknowledgment  of  her  intelligence. 

"  Dullest  place  in  the  world.  Nothing  go- 
ing on  but  scandal.  Not  that  I  ought  to 
speak  against  it  to  you,"  continued  this  candid 
lady,  with  a  wiry  little  laugh.  "  Young  men 
are  considered  precious  hereabouts.  They 
like  to  catch  them,  and  keep  them,  when  they 
come  here  j  that  is,  »the  young  ladies  do. 
Don't  mean  you,  Miss  Kitty :  you  live  away  ; 
we  don't  call  you  a  Penlisk  woman." 

"  But  I  call  myBelf  one,  and  I  am  one," 
cried  the  young  lady,  in  whose  cheeks  I  had 
observed  the  crimson  signal  of  displeasure 
fluttering  ever  since  Miss  Bode  commenced 
her  instructive  conversation  with  me ;  "  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  town." 

"  Nor  of  your  townsfolk  ?  "  suggested  the 
thin  lips. 

"  No  ;  except  when  they  decry  each  other, 
and  try  to  prejudice  strangers  against  their 
town,"  said  Miss  Trevanion  fearlessly.  "I 
think  that  mean  and  unworthy ;  and  I  dislike 
and  am  ashamed  of  meanness  and  unwortht- 
ness  wherever  I  meet  wkh  them." 

I  expected  an  outbreak,  perhaps  a  pitched 
battle,  to  follow  this  frank  expression  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  it  seemed  that  Miss  Trevanion  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  person  she  had  to 
deal  with,  who  smiled  sourly,  and  only  said : 
"  There's  plenty  to  be  ashamed  of  in  Penlisk, 
my  dear.  But  I'm  glad  you  like  it  so  much  $ " 
— and  paused ;  in  the  which  pause  came  in 
the  voice  of  the  other  sister,  who  was  gruffly 
and  confidentially  bending  her  distinguished 
features  very  close  to  Mrs.  Cardew. 

"All  the  town  is  talking  of  it.  She  was 
seen  walking  with  him  three  miles  away  on 
the  Tretheil  road.  Mr.  Graves  happened  to 
be  passing  on  horseback,  and  saw  them.  If 
it  isn't  an  engagement — " 

"  My  dear  Lavinia,"  interposed  the  second 
Roman  nose,  "  you  know  very  well  it  cannot 
be  an  engagement.  A  very  discreditable  flirt- 
ation, doubtless, — but  nothing  more.  After 
the  things  that  young  man  has  said  of  Matilda 
Ann  Parkis,  it's  impossible.'"— with  tremen- 
dous emphasis. 

"  Certainly,  she  has  been  very  much  talked 
about,"  admitted  Mrs.  Cardew. 
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"Talked  about!  It  was  a  public  thing. 
Siicli  a  barefaced  pursuit  of  a  yodng  man,  my 
dear  M  rs.  Cardew,  I  suppose  never  was  known, 
lie  bad  to  go  home  to  dinner  by  the  back 
lanes, — a  different  way  every  day, — to  avoid 
her;  and  then  she  actually  dodged  him, 
ma'am.  One  day,  Mrs.  Price  told  me,  she 
saw  him  dart  down  the  archway  under  the 
brewery,  wlien  he  saw  her  parasol  at  the  end 
of  the  street;  and  he  came  out  again  by 
Hangers  Lane.  But  there  she  was  before 
bim,  Mrs.  Price  said." 

*'  Mrs.  Price  had  better  attend  to  her  family, 
than  look  after  other  people's  affair*,  and  talk 
about  them  as  she  does,"  observed  my  Miss 
Bode  loftily.  u  That  woman  spends  all  her 
time  in  prying  about  her  neighbors,  and  tell- 
ing what  she  sees  and  hears ;  while  her  chil- 
dren go  wild  about  the  streets,  and  the  baby's 
long  i-olw  is  in  tatters.    I've  seen  it." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Price  or  not,"  persisted  the 
other,  "we  all  know  what  Matilda  Ann  Parkis 
is  capable  of." 

"  (),  I  don't  doubt  my  own  eyes,  my  dear; 
and  I've  seen  such  monoeuvring  and  flirting — 
such  conduct  convinces  me.  But  as  for  be- 
lieving half  of  what  I  hear  in  Penlisk,  I  never 
do.  As  for  Mrs.  Price,  she  is  quite  as  bad  in 
her  way  as  Miss  Parkis  is  in  hers  ; — I  don't 
know  if  it  isn't  worse.  After  all,  Matilda  Ann 
is  only  like  the  rest  of  the  Penlisk  girls. 
They  all  run  after  the  gentlemen ;  it's  a  well- 
known  fact." 

"  O  ! "  cried  a  clear  indignant  voice,  and 
paused  to  draw  a  deep  breath.  Yes ;  Kitty 
was  in  arms.  Figuratively  speaking,  she  had 
buckied  on  her  breastplate,  drawn  her  sword, 
and  thrown  aside  the  sheath ;  and  now  she 
charged  the  foe,  the  crimson  flag  flying,  the 
light  as  of  glancing  steel  flashing  in  her  eyes. 
As  the  signal  to  41  advance  "  was  that  quick, 
sharp,  emphatic  M0!"  She  went  on  with 
the  hurried  but  clear  utterance  of  strong 
earnestness  :  44  Is  there  nothing  of  good  that 
you  can  find  to  say  of  these  girls  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  Miss  Parkis,  for  instance, — 
motherless  from  her  infancy,  — now  works 
hard  to  support  her  invalid  father  as  well  as 
herself?" 

"  Nobody  denies  that,  my  dear,"  inserted 
the  enemy  doggedly.  "  I  never  said  she 
wasn't  industrious.  That  doesn't  prevent  her 
lieing  as  arrant  a  flirt  as  exists  in  the  three 
kingdoms." 

"  You  might  at  least  have  mentioned  that 


she  possessed  some  good  qualities,  before  you 
proceeded  to  detail  the  bad  ones." 

"  My  dear,  it  would  have  been  beside  the 
question ;  we  were  mentioning  filiation.  No 
good  qualities  are  connected  with  barefaced 
coquetry,  that  I  know  of." 

"  She  has  been  motherless  since  infancy," 
repeated  Kitty,  her  eyes  growing  very  bright, 
almost  glistening  with  her  earnestness. 
"Much  ought  to  be  forgiven  a  motherless 
girl." 

N  Well,  well ;  I  admit  she  isn't  so  much 
worse  than  plenty  other  girls  who  haven't  her 
excuses,"  Miss  Bode  observed  hastily.  "  The 
flirting  business  goes  on  pretty  briskly  in 
Penlisk,  setting  her  little  affairs  out  of  the 
question." 

44 Well,  even  if  they  are  as  bad  as  you  say," 
jwrsisted  Miss  Trevanion,  with  strong  re- 
proach, "can't  you  pity  them  in  silence? 
Don't  you  feel  that  it  is  being  almost  as  bad 
as  the  offender,  to  go  about  expatiating  on 
the  offence,  circulating  the  knowledge,  dwell- 
ing upon  it,  exulting  in  it  ?  And  you  must 
know  that  it  is  not  true  that  what  you  say  of 
4  all  the  Penlisk  girls.'  You  know  many  that 
are  good,  sweet,  womanly;  can't  you  tell  us 
of  their  doings  ?  Doesn't  Henrietta  Whist 
go  about  the  poor  cottages,  reading  to  the 
old  people,  teaching  the  children — helping 
everybody  ?  Isn't  Maria  Budd  loved  wher- 
ever she  goes  P  I  have  heard  you  say,  that 
when  you  were  ill,  it  was  Kke  sunshine  in  the 
room  when  her  sweet  face  entered  it.  Are 
not  my  own  two  cousins  dear  and  good  girls, 
that  any  place  might  be  proud  of?  O  Miss 
Bode,  you  do  yourself  more  injustice  than  you 
can  render  to  Penlisk  or  its  people,  when 
you  libel  them  wholesale,  as  vou  have  been 

m  *  if 

doing.  No  one  would  suppose  you  to  be 
capable  of  the  kind  generous  things  I  have 
know  you  to  do,  if  we  judged  you  by  what 
say." 

44  Kitty,  my  dear,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Car- 
dew. 

44  O,  let  her  go  on  ;  I  don't  mind  what  she 
says,"  said  Miss  Bode,  smiling  with  a  more 
genial  expression  than  I  had  hitherto  seen  on 
her  face ;  "  I've  known  her  since  she  was  a 
baby,  and  she's  privileged." 

44  Yes,  but  you  ought  to  mind  what  I  say," 
cried  the  little  warrior,  waving  the  figurative 
sword  high  above  her  head.  44  You  ought  to 
have  more  pride  in  being  a  Cornish  woman, 

and  a  Penlisk  woman,  than  to  seek  out  and 
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expatiate  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  place  to 
— to  strangers." 

44  Well,  if  that's  the  grievance,  I  dare  say 
that  Mr.  Stayre  will  listen  to  your  account  of 
Penlisk,  my  dear,"  came  a  parting  fire.  But 
Miss  Trevanion  interrupted  with  quick  dis- 
pleasure : 

44  No,  indeed ;  I  leave  it  to  speak  for  itself. 
Neither  Cornwa  1  nor  its  people  require  my 
advocacy,  or  any  one's.  No,  indeed!"  she 
snid  again,  the  earnest  voice  quivering,  the 
clear  eyes  flashing. 

44  Miss  Trevanion  is  perfectly  right,"  said  I, 
eagerly  sympathising ;  44  that  which  we  love, 
be  it  country  or  friend,  is  tacitly  humiliated 
by  !>eing  praised  to  indifferent  ears.  Corn- 
wall generally,  and  Penlisk  particularly,  may 
be  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  I  imagine.11 

44  Penlisk  people  may,  I  assure  you," 
snapped  the  cynical  Miss  Bode,  as  she  rose 
to  take  leave ;  44  they're  a  gossiping  set.  Yes 
Katherine  my  dear,  they  are.  I  dare  say  you 
have  found  that  out  already,  Mr.  Stayre  ?  I 
Bhould  like  to  know  your  candid  opinion  of 
our  town  and  people.  But  I'm  not  likely  to 
hear  it,  I'm  aware." 

And  with  her  queer  sour  smile,  she  nodded  ; 
and  the  two  sisters  departed,  escorted  to  the 
door  by  the  valorous  Kitty.  I  heard  vocal 
sounds  as  of  a  sharp  skirmish  all  along  the 
passage,  till  it  stopped  at  the  closing  of  the 
front-door.  Mrs.  Cardew,  meanwhile,  had 
commenced  a  sort  of  monologue  on  the  usual 
theme  of  Penlisk  gossipry,  of  which  I  only 
heard  the  opening  observation  ;  for,  indeed,  I 
had  lapsed  into  profound  meditation.  The 
exact  subject  thereof,  I  should  now  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding.  It  began  with  Penlisk 
and  its  society,  but  certainly  did  not  end 
there.  No ;  for  I  found  myself  murmuring 
under  my  breath,  but  with  deep  mental  em- 
phasis, six  words :  44  The  greatest  of  these  is 

charity." 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  certainly  nothing  like  the  tempo- 
rary loss  of  a  habitual  blessing  to  teach  our 
selfish  hearts  appreciation  and  gratitude. 
And  it  is  curious  how  a  regained  power,  like 
that  of  moving,  walking,  and  going  about, 
transfigures  every  tiling,  and  makes  the  worn- 
out  old  world  quite  new  and  bright  again.  I 
think  I  never  in  my  life  enjoyed  so  keenly 
the  fresh  air,  the  benignant  sunshine,  the 
summer  radiance  that  was  over  every  thing, 
as  I  did  during  the  other  afternoon,  when  I 


was  allowed  for  the  first  time  since  my  acci- 
dent, to  44  rake  an  airing."    How  beautiful 
the  country  looked !    I  don't  know  the  name 
of  the  place  whither  we  went,  but  the  way- 
was  through  lanes  arched  with  richly-foliag-ed 
trees,  and  whose  high  banks  were  glorious 
with  ferns  in  a  very  triumph  and  exultation  of 
luxuriance,  and  fragrant  with  honey-suckle, 
that  seemed  flung  in  garlands  about  the 
hedges  everywhere.    Now  and  again  we  had 
glimpses  of  the  country  beyond ;  here  sink- 
ing into  a  green  wooded  valley,  and  there 
undulating  into  corn-fields,  or  rising  into 
abrupt  brown  hills  that  shut  in  the  horizon 
sternly.    It  was  a  perpetually  varying  land- 
scape  ;  and  yet  amid  all  its  changes,  it  pre- 
served a  striking  individuality.    I  could  un- 
derstand Miss  Trcvanion's  glad  pride  in  the 
44  dear  old  Cornish  land,"  as  she  looked  round 
and  recognised  the  familiar  landmarks.  Char- 
lie did  all  the  talking  part  of  the  enthusiasm ; 
she  only  looked  her  delight.    Mrs.  Cardew 
was  mildly  conversational,  after  her  wont,  and 
required  no  answers  ;  and  I  was  well  content 
to  do  nothing  but  regale  my  eyes  with  what 
was  set  before  them.    At  one  place  Charlie 
and  his  cousin  alighted,  and  gathered  bunches 
of  wild-flowers,  some  of  which  were  given 
me.    How  beautiful  wild-flowers  are!  hovr 
brilliant  yet  tender,  and  delicate  yet  vital,  in 
color,  and  form,  and  growth  !    Yes ;  and  I 
admitted  that  never,  in  any  part  of  England, 
had  I  l>efore  seen  such  infinite  variety  of  floral 
wealth  as  this  wayside  hedge  afforded.   I  was 
as  happy  as  a  child  with  my  flowers,  and  I 
examined,  and  studied  and  tried  to  remember 
their  names  after  we  came  home.    For  the 
drive  ended,— but  more  are  to  come :  I  am 
to  go  out  every  day.    In  another  week  I  may 
walk  out,  says  the  doctor.    Excellent  good 
news !   I  long  to  ramble  about,  and  peer  iuto 
the*  hidden  beauties  of  this  Cornwall.  Even 
immediately  around  Penlisk  there  is  much  to 
see,  I  feel  sure. 

To-day  is  the  day  of  the  picnic.  Misa 
Trevanion,  Charlie,  and  Bob  set  out  early ; 
looking  extremely  sweet,  in  a  white  frock, 
and* a  bonnet  with  forget-me-nots  about  it 
—I  mean,  of  course,  the  lady.  I  hope  they 
will  enjoy  themselves.  It  is  a  beautiful  day. 
The  square  has  been  quite  gay,  and  also 
noisy,  all  the  morning,  with  carriages,  dog- 
carts, and  every  genteel  variety  of  vehicle, 
besides  the  two  wagons  carrying  provisions 
and  servants,— all  bound  for  St  Nellion's 
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Cottage.  A  party  of  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back have  just  gone  by — queer-looking  fel- 
lows ;  and  it's  odd  how  seldom  one  sees  a 
man  ride  well  in  the  country.  There  goes 
Mrs.  Price  too,  leaving  the  baby  squalling  in 
the  arms  of  that  young  stupid-looking  nurse. 
Fine  development  of  the  maternal  instinct  in 
Penlisk  ladies;  with  all  those  flounces,  and 
that  shawl,  and  the  most  radiant  of  faces,  she 
set*  off  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  neglecting  all 
the  most  sacred — 

llalte  la!  I  am  positively  retrograding 
.nto  the  uncharitable  and  scandalising  mood. 
"What  would  Kitty — Miss  Trevaniou — say  ? 
I'll  lake  up  the  book  she  left  on  the  table, 
and  read. 

Ah !  Mrs.  Trice  has  jumped  out  of  the 
chaise,  and  is  standing  on  tho  door-step, 
fondling  and  soothing  the  baby.  I  maligned 
her;  saw  imperfectly;  decided  hastily — be- 
cause I  had  nothing  to  do.  Behold  the 
materials  out  of  which  slanders  are  manu- 
factured. After  all,  am  I  any  better  than  the 
Penlisk  gossips  I  have  often  decried  and 
laughed  at,  in  what  my  conscience  tells  me 
was  a  pharisaical  spirit?  Not  better,  but  a 
great  deal  worse,  I  believe.  For  I  have 
lived  in  a  wider  area ;  my  ideas  have  bad  a 
less  limited  range;  I  have  been  taught  at 
least  more  elevated  views  and  aspirations ;  and 
I  have  had  a  more  varied  experience  where- 
with to,  supply  the  storehouse  of  Thought  and 
Memory.  All  these  things  make  the  ten- 
dency to  scandal  in  me  twentyfold  less  excus- 
able and  more  hateful. 

Pharisaical  indeed  was  I  in  presuming  to 
judge  ray  Penlisk  acquaintance  as  I  have 


amiable  and  charitable  manner  all  the  short- 
comings and  fault*  of  all  the  Penlisk  people, 
of  whom  I  had  often  thought,  and  sometimes 
spoken,  severely  enough.  The  malicious 
small-talk,  the  unkind  depreciation  of  each 
other,  the  little  envies,  and  hatreds  and 
divers  uncharitablenesses  of  some,  the  enthu- 
siastic pursuit  of  masculine  society  by  others 
— 1  smoothed  down,  softened  off,  looked  in- 
dulgently on.  To  my  surprise,  my  remarks 
were  not  at  all  warmly  responded  to  by  the 
arranger  of  the  flowers.  She  kept  her  head 
bent  over  the  geraniums  and  verbenas  ;  but  I 
could  detect  the  color  rising  into  the  clear 
check,  and  that  the  delicate  lips  quivered 
with  their  own  peculiar  evidence  of  emotion. 
All  she  said  was,  "  You  think  so  ?  "  in  a  low 
tone,  less  of  sympathy  than  of  reproach. 

"  What  do  you  think,  then  ?  "  I  said.  The 
head  was  bent  lower  yet,  and  a  lovely  branch 
of  flowering  myrtle  was  busily  manipulated,  I 
noticed.  A  shower  of  snowy  leaves  fell  from 
between  the  slender  ruthless  fingers.  Still 
not  a  word,  and  I  repeated  my  question; 
whereat  she  snapped  the  myrtle-spray  in  two, 
and  then  pushed  back  the  braids  of  dark  hair 
from  her  forehead.  These  little  troubled 
evolutions  over,  nothing  was  left  but  to 
speak;  which  she  did,  as  if  desperately,  at 
last,  and  with  a  sort  of  sigh  trembling  through 
the  rapidly  yet  distinctly  uttered  words  : 

"  I  think  that  we  have  no  right  either  to 
palliate  faults,  or  to  judge  those  who  are 
faulty." 

And  after  this  sententious  little  speech  she 
slipped  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  with 
two  filled  vases  of  flowers,  which  she  was  a 


done.    What  old  gossip  in  all  country-town- 1  long  time  arranging  on  the  console.  Evi- 


dom  could  have  taken  more  kindly  to  prying 
and  concerning  myself  with  other  folks'  affairs 
than  did  I,  when  my  interests  were  suddenly 
limited  to  the  four  walls  of  my  room  and  the 
view  from  the  window  ?  Has  any  one  ever 
Yielded  more  easilv  than  myself,  I  wonder,  to 
the  influence  of  that  disastrous  epidemic — 
idleness  ?  Have  I  not  found  it  the  mother  of 
ill-nature,  of  vain  trifling,  of  foolishness  of 
many  kinds  ? 

I  remember  thinking  thus,  one  day.  I 
ventured  to  communicate  my  thoughts  to 
Miss  Trevanion,  who  was  arranging  flowers 
in  the  drawing-room,  while  I,  from  the  gar- 
den outside,  lounged  on  the  window-sill 
watching  her.  And  I  concluded  my  dis- 
course by  volunteering  to  excuse  in  the  most 


dentiy  she  desired  no  rejoinder,  nor  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  her  townsfolk.  She,  at  least,  is  purely 
free  from  the  provincial  tendency  to  "talk 
over"  her  neighbors,  their  sayings  and  do- 
ings. Yes ;  I  confess  I  feel  humiliated  when 
I  think  how  much  nobility  and  simple  uncon- 
scious goodness  is  existent  in  that  slight  girl- 
ish little  creature,  with  her  delicate  intelli- 
gence, her  refinement,  and  sense,  and  feeling ; 
who  is  "  out  on  the  world,"  making  her  own 
way,  earning  her  own  bread,  and  is  so  blithe 
and  sweet  and  womanly  withal. 

And  here  am  I,  a  roan  with  my  fortune 
provided — saved  by  my  good  father  before 
me.    Behold  me,  to  whom  every  thing  has 
been  made  easy  throughout  my  life:  hard- 
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ship,  difficulty,  struggle, — I  have  known  none 
of  those  thing*  which  cause  a  man  to  exercise 
his  strength,  call  upon  his  energies,  and  test 
the  cnlibre  of  his  manhood. 

I  begin  to  think  myself  a  small  fellow 
enough.  I  never  thought  so  before  either, 
which  is  the  more  humbling  to  me  now. 
How  superior  I  have  held  myself,  for  instance, 
to  the  people  here !  How  freely,  and  with 
what  judicial  authority,  have  I  commented 
upon  them,  their  faults  and  follies!  Espe- 
cially with  what  presumptuous  conceit  have  I 
looked  down  on  men  who  are  content  to 
lead  »  vegetable  lives  "  in  this  remote  place, 
— their  interests  narrowed,  their  aspirations 
lowered,  as  I  have  pronounced  them  neces- 
sarily to  be! 

Look  at  home,  Lionel  Stayre.  What  have 
I  done  so  very  great  in  the  world,  I  wonder  ? 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  nothing !  What 
lofty  aspirations  have  I  striven  after  ?  what 
grand  examples  have  I  followed  ?  And  yet 
with  what  perfect  self-complacency  have  I 
always  looked  on  myself  and  my  life,  till 
now !  How  I  have  mentally  thanked  Heaven 
that  placed  me  in  circumstances  favorable  to 
my  intellectual  culture,  and  the  growth  of 
experience!  How  glad  I  have  been  that  I 
was  not  as  other  men  are  I— fa  Penlisk,  for 
instance. 

Somehow,  a  different  air  has  breathed  it- 
self into  my  philosophy.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  l>e  severe  on  the  accomplished  men  of  the 
world,  among  whom  my  acquaintance  hitherto 
has  principally  been  ;  who  turn  all  their  ad- 
vantages to  ignoble,  or  at  best  inadequate, 
uses ;  and  who,  though  their  intellectual  as- 
pirations may  be  higher  than  those  of  the 
quiet  lives  that  pass  in  country  places,  are 
certainly  neither  morally  nor  spiritually  to  be 
exalted  above  them.  And  these  are  the  men 
whom  I  have  been  ambitious  of  emulating. 
After  all,  I  question  whether  men  like  Mr. 
Cardew  and  Stephen  Polfrey  do  not  lead  bet- 
ter lives  than  such  as  they. 

No  doubt  an  enforced  time  of  quiet,  such  as 
these  six  weeks  have  been  to  me,  wholesome- 
ly enforces  meditation  and  introspection.  I 
don't  remember  ever  feeling  so  little  satisfied 
with  myself  in  all  my  life  before.  It  seems  to 
me  that  my  twenty-six  years  have  been  profit- 
less,  vain,  unworthy;  I  have  distinguished 
them  by  no  particular  ill-doing,  that  is  all  the 
negative  praise  I  can  bestow.  And  some  men 
at  my  age  have  a  past  to  look  back  on,  which, 


if  it  be  not  glorious,  is  at  least  glowing  with 
the  promise  of  the  future.  But  I,  with  no  ob- 
ject, no  profession,  no  place  in  the  world,  not 
even  a  pursuit,  except  that  very  vague  one  of 
"  student." 

a  vague  one  no  longer.  When. 
I  go  back  to  London,  to  the  old  chambers,  it 
shall  no  longer  be  to  the  old  life.  I  declare 
solemnly  I  will  make  acquaintance  with  that 
most  sacred  and  ennobling  institution  of  Work. 

When  I  go  back  ?    Yes  j  that  wont  be  just 
yet.   But  I  record  my  vow. 

•         •         •         •  § 

It  is  astonishing  how  swiftly  time  slips  by 
when  a  man  is  enjoying  the  recovered  use  of 
his  powers  of  walking.  I  could  never  have 
believed  that  I  should  so  lose  all  count  of  days, 
and  even  weeks—at  Penlisk,  too,  of  all  places. 
Yesterday  came  a  letter  from  my  brother-in- 
law,  reminding  me  of  my  long-ago  promise  to 
come  and  help  him  shoot  his  partridges  on  the 
first  week  of  September.  Next  Tuesday  week 
he  says  I  am  to  come.  Can  it  be  possible  ? 
Are  we  in  the  last  days  of  August?  By  the 
almanack,  yes  j '  by  every  thing  else,  I  could 
have  sworn  it  was  a  mistake. 

Miss  Trevanion's  pupils,  however,  have  re- 
turned from  their  tour,  and  she  has  to  return 
to  Bristol  in  a  week. 

So  I  suppose  the  summer  is  over.  But  this 
is  quite  irrelevant.  I  was  saying  how  quickly 
time  flies.  Indeed  I  have  found  how  .danger- 
ous it  is  to  decide  too  hastily  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  either  places  or  people.  My  first 
impression  of  Penlisk  was  decidedly  not  favor- 
able. I  thought  the  town  ugly,  the  neighbor- 
hood uninteresting.  Had  I  been  asked,  "  of 
what  sort  of  people  the  society  was  composed," 
my  opinion  would  have  been  equally  uncom- 
plimentary, equally  unjust.  Men  idle  and  con- 
ceited, I  should  have  affirmed;  the  young 
ones  insufferably  presumptuous,  the  elders 
dogmatic  and  illiberal.  Young  ladies  frivolous 
and  given  to  flirting ;  elderly  and  married  ones 
uncharitable,  and  addicted  to  gossip. 

But  now  I  have  been  about,  and  have  be- 
come tolerably  familiar  with  all  that  whereof 
before  I  only  knew  the  surface.  I  like  the 
quaint  old  town ;  I  have  pleasure  in  its  primi- 
tive pebbled  streets ;  its  steep  ascents  and  de- 
clines; its  Grand  Square,  its  inconvenient 
market,  and  its  irregular  rows  of  houses.  And 
for  the  green  lanes  that  intersect  the  country 
round,  in  whatever  direction  the  rambler  goes, 
have  I  not  learned  to  know  them,  and  to  love 
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inem  well?  Are  not  the  high  banks — rich 
with  various  ferns,  and  starred  with  wild- 
flowers — dear  to  me  as  a  familiar  tune  ?  And 
then,  farther  away,  on  those  glorious  moors, — 
purple  in  the  sunshine  and  brown  in  the 
shadow, — what  exultation  of  full  free  life  have  I 
not  drank  in  with  the  waves  of  that  fresh  pure 
wind  that,  like  a  sea,  is  for  ever  sweeping  and 
swelling  over  them  !  Two  days  we  spent  on 
those  moors,  scouring  across  them  on  horse- 
back, or  resting  under  the  shadow  of  some  of 
those  strange  other-world-looking  tors,  that 
are  scattered,  as  by  the  convulsions  of  some 
Titanic  struggle,  over  and  about  the  hills. 
From  the  summit  of  one  of  them  we  saw  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  fair  land  of  Cornwall 
spread  around  us,  as  at  our  feet,  with  the  sil- 
ver line  of  sea  girding  it  in  at  either  side ; 
and  between,  the  rich  variety  of  hill  and  vale, 
wood  and  water,  mine,  moor,  and  pasture,  that 
I  think  only  this  western  country  affords  so 
lavishly,  and  with  such  beauty  of  diversity. 
Then,  how  delicious  were  the  rides  back  in  the 
cool  calm  evening,  with  the  after-glow  of  the 
sunset  glorifying  every  thing,  from  the  very 
mine-stacks  on  the  distant  hill  to  the  rose- 
sprays  in  the  hedges  and  the  braids  of  Kath- 
erine  Trevanion's  brown  hair !  How  pleasant, 
too,  was  her  own  intense  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  it  all!  How  childlike  was  its  absorption — 
how  woman-like  its  keen  appreciation,  its 
vivid  feeling !  At  last,  somehow,  I  used  to 
turn  to  her  face  as  to  a  picture  more  beautiful 
than  the  landscape  itself,  because  it  interpreted 
so  perfectly  the  emotion  that  is  more  subtly 
exquisite,  more  divinely  infinite,  than  any  visi- 
ble grandeur  or  beauty.  The  love  of  a  pure 
heart  for  beauty  is  more  beautiful  even  than 
that  which  it  loves,— at  least  I  felt  so,  looking 
at  her. 

I  suppose  any  one  who  happened  to  see  this 
sort  of  scribbled  journal  of  mine,  would  think 
that- 
Well,  let  them  think  so;  it  matters  very 
little  to  me ; — nothing  matters  much  to  me, 
indeed,  now.  I  am  right  glad  and  thankful 
that  I  have  known  so  true  and  noble  a  wo- 
man, even  though  the  love  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  knowledge  be  ever  unknown,  and  the 
place  in  my  heart  and  my  life  a  blank.  She 
does  not  care  for  me ;  I  see  that  very  welL 
And  what  am  I  that  she  should  ?  But  some 
day,  |>erhaps — though  I  am  a  fool  to  speculate 
on  such  a  chimerical  possibility. 

In  two  days  I  leave  Penlisk.    I  have  no  ex- 


cuse for  staying  longer.  Egerton  is  peremp- 
tory. 1  am  strong  as  an  elephant  now  ;  and 
with  all  my  wish  to  remain,  and  for  all  the 
genuine  and  most  elastic  Cornish  hospitality 
of  the  Cardews,  I  begin  to  perceive  that  nine 
weeks  is  rather  a  long  term  for  a  first  visit. 
And  Sophia-Jane  and  Charlottan  returned 
home  last  week,  and  their  several  betrotheds 
are  coming  to  spend  a  few  days  before  long. 
The  house  will  be  full  enough  without  me.  I 
must  go;  and  I  fixed  the  day  yesterday.  She 
goes  back  to  Bristol  next  week, — to  the  gov- 
erness-life, which  she  speaks  of  so  cheerfully 
and  contentedly,  yet  which  must  be — how  un- 
worthy, how  inadequate  for  her !  If  she  loved 
me— if  she  but  loved  me — would  I  not  find  a 
dearer,  more  transcendent  joy  than  any  other 
life  could  hold  for  me,  in  keeping  her  safe  as 
in  a  sanctuary  of  tenderness  and  care,  where 
never  a  rough  stone  should  come  near  her  feet, 
nor  a  chill  wind  smite  her  dear  face  ?  But  she 
does  not  love  me, — and  I  am  as  in  another 
world,  where  nothing  that  I  can  do  has  power 

to  help  or  guard  her. 

•         •         •         •  • 

These  thoughts  do  no  good,  I  will  turn 
the  page,  and  begin  afresh,  in  London,  with 
the  new  life  that  is  coming.  A  week  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  then  to  work.  Ay,  to 
more  work  than  I  contemplated  when  I 
made  my  vow.  For  to  do  is  easy ;  but  to 
suffer  suspense,  uncertainty,  ignorance, — all 
the  tribe  of  biting  wearing  pains  that  attend 
on  such  an  utter  separation  as  this  that  is 
coming, — that  will  be  hard  enough. 

But  courage!  Shall  I  flinch  at  the  first 
hardship,  when  I  was  but  lately  deprecating 
the  too  smooth  current  of  my  destiny  ? 

And  farewell,  Penlisk, — good,  dear,  old 
place, — ever  a  sweet  and  pleasant  name  to 
me.  I  can  feel  nothing  but  love  for  thee  and 
for  thy  people,  now  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
them.  Thy  little  streets,  thy  queer  houses, 
thy  people  lounging  or  sauntering  about  the 
streets,  or  keenly  investigating  the  outside 
world  from  the  windows  of  the  houses, — I 
regard  them  all  regretfully,  almost  fondly. 
And  farewell,  Cornwall,— grand  and  beauti- 
ful West  Country,  where  the  sea  wears  its 
fullest  purple,  its  purest  crest  of  snow  ;  where 
the  moors  are  wild  and  desolate  as  in  a  de- 
serted world,  but  where  the  rich  woods  wave 
with  glorious  abundant  life  as  in  a  world  but 
newly  created ;  where  the  little  villages  lie 
nestled  in  the  rifts  of  the  uplands,  and  the 
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rivers  wind  between  hills  crowded  with  oak- 
foliage,  and  the  little  dells  and  bosky  nooks 
are  at  once  exultant  in  the  wealth  of  ferns  and 
flowers,  tropical  in  their  luxury  of  growth, 
and  exquisite  with  a  minute  perfectness  of 
vegetation,  that  seems  like  n  forgotten  trace 
of  fairydom.  I  must  turn  my  face  from  all 
its  wealth  of  wild  beauty;  I  must  turn  my 
thoughts  to  grimer  realities  than  have  en- 
grossed them  since  I  have  been  here. 

ISut  I  yearn  over  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
loved  and  been  gladdened  by  during  these 
weeks,  and  I  bless  them  in  my  heart.  And  I 
will  say  no  more  but  farewell — farewell. 

POSTSCRIPTUM. 

Cornwall,  June  185-.— Three  days  ago, 
routing  out  my  desk,  I  came  upon  this  old 
scribbled  l>ook.  What  a  pleasant  ghost  it  is ! 
Though  time  is  more  precious  to  me  now 
than  when  I  spent  hours  in  scrawling  its 
pages  over,  I  could  not  help  lingering  over  it, 
turning  to  half-remembered  passages,  think- 
ing about  never-forgotten  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, till  I  was  interrupted  by  a  light  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  a  voice  in  my  ear. 

"  You  slow  husband  !  won't  you  ever 
com*-?  " 

And  indeed,  Mrs.  Stayre  was  ready  dressed 
for  the  walk  we  had  planned  to  take  that  de- 
licious summer-evening,  and  I,  as  usual,  was 
behindhand. 

"Look  here,"  said  I  deprecatingly,  and 
pointing  to  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  book ; 
which  no  sooner  had  her  quick  eyes  caught  and 
comprehended,  than  the  won  the  paper  volume 
from  my  hold,  and  ran  with  it  to  her  own  espe- 
cial chair  by  the  window,  where  she  generally 
sits  while  I  write,  of  mornings.  Therein  she 
now  established  herself,  and  bent  down,  por- 
ing over  the  manuscript,  her  mouth  smiling 
— (trailing  with  a  very  intensity  of  feeling. 
What  the  feeling  was,  any  other  observer 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  tell ;  for, 
while  the  mouth  was  thus  smiling,  the  eyes 
were  glistening,  the  lids  trembling  and  swell- 
ing, till  at  last  the  tears  fell  fast,  dropping  on 
the  paper,  till  I  forbade  and  intercepted  them 
from  that  destination. 

Amid  the  said  tears,  however,  she  persisted 
in  reading  on,  and  rebelled  against  any  at- 
tempt to  abstract  the  book  ;  declaring,  in  her 
usual  autocratic  manner,  that  it  was  the  very 
thing  in  the  whole  world  that  she  could  have 
best  liked,  most  wished  to  read,  and  that  it 
was  better  than  walking  in  the  fairest  of  Cor 


nish  lanes  by  the  sunlight  of  the  most  radiant 
of  June  evenings.  Whereupon  I  left  her  to 
her  studies,  and  quietly  resumed  my  own  in- 
terrupted work  of  sorting  letters,  &c.  in  the 
old  desk.  Occasionally  I  was  attracted  by 
the  rustle  of  her  silk  dress,  as  she  moved  in 
the  quick  fashion,  alert  and  bird-like,  that  is 
familiar  to  her  when  her  feelings  are  aroused 
to  a  yet  keener  vitality  than  ordinary.  Some- 
times, too,  she  would  give  me  a  glance  from 
under  the  little  hand  that  shaded  her  face — a 
rapid  glance,  with  a  smile,  a  flash  of  mischief, 
a  tear,  a  pretended  frown,  all  condensed  into 
one  instant's  point.  Once  or  twice  she  even 
deigned  a  few  words,  not  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing nature. 

**  O,  you  were  a  real '  young  man  *  in  those 
days;  you  thought  well  of  yourself;  you  were 
a  most  happy,  complacent  person  !  Kitty  did 
you  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  how  aston- 
ished you  must  have  been  when  you  first  dis- 
covered that  a  young  lady  existed  to  whom 
you  were  not  irresistible  !— now,  weren't 
you  ?  ■ 

This  last  with  a  serious  air  of  inquiry.  Not 
attending  to  my  indignant  rejoinder,  however, 
she  was  lost  in  the  diary  again,  till  a  fresh 
provocation  forced  her  to  utterance. 

u  Shameful  injustice !  Poor  Miss  Bode ! — 
excellent  woman !  O,  Lionel,  how  could  you 
so  malign  her?  Not  only  her,  either;  you 
have  made  a  case,  like  the  clever  theorist  you 
are,  out  of  nothing.  Disgraceful  exaggera- 
tions about  every  body  and  every  thing ! 
Dear  old  Penlisk !  Discreditable  chroni- 
cler !" 

And  so  on.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  all 
she  said  of  reproach  and  blame.  Perhaps 
she  is  partly  right,  and  I  am  partly  wrong. 
Not  altogether,  I  think;  though  Penlisk 
(near  which  we  are  staying  at  this  very  time) 
is  now  so  much  altered  from  its  previous  self 
of  ten  years  back,  that  I  feel  a  difficulty  in 
recognising  where  my  strictures  on  it  were 
righteous,  or  where  they  were  simply  the 
growth  of  my  own  feeling  of  pain  and  dis- 
comfort. Any  how,  it  is  a  long  time  since  1 
have  thought  of  it  otherwise  than  with  tender- 
ness most  entire. 

But  to  return  to  last  evening.  Twilight 
came  on,  and  still  the  student  persevered 
over  the  scrawled  pages ;  leaning  her  head 
against  the  window-pane  to  catch  the  utmost 
light,  manoeuvring  her  little  figure  in  all  sort* 
of  ways  to  achieve  the  same  end.    At  last  I 
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M  Things  of  that  kind  were  rather  in  the 
style  of  the  Penlisk  young  ladies  in  those 
days,"  I  observed  demurely  ;  and  enjoying  the 
nngry  little  twitch  of  the  fingers  I  held  fast 
in  mine :  "  you  mustn't  blame  me  if  I  did 
look  for  something  of  the  sort,  therefore,  and 
was  accordingly  disappointed." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  tell-tale  journal  sufficiently 
explains  the  presumptuous  and  conceited 
frame  of  mind  in  which  you  left  Penlisk," 
she  said,  gradually  softening  from  pricklinesa 
to  rose-leaved  tenderness  at  the  remembrance. 
"  Poor  darling !  How  miserable  we  made  one 
another ! " 

■  I  confess  I  have  never  forgiven  you  for 
my  share  of  it,"  I  affirmed, — "  the  death-blow 
to  my  vanity  that  you  inflicted.  Well,  you 
will  hear  more  of  it  some  day." 

"  And  what  a  wonderful  evening  that  was 
when  you  suddenly  appeared  at  Bristol!  "  she 
went  on,  pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought ; 
"how  overwhelming  it  was  to  see  you  enter 
Mrs.  Brooke's  drawing-room,  and  find  you 
were  the  stranger  from  London  that  had  been 
dining  with  them  that  day  !  " 

"Ah,  the  amount  of  perseverance  and 
dauntless  impudence  which  it  took  to  procure 
an  introduction  to  that  extremely  stupid 
family — " 

"They  were  not  stupid,  Lionel,"  she  inter- 
fered, entering  on  her  usual  championship  of 
the  attacked,  "but  worthy,  excellent,  kind 
people.    They  were  always  very  fond  of  me." 

"  Still,  you  know,  that  fact  does  not  imply 
the  possession  of  much  goodness.  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  same  case;  yet, 
as  you  often  say,  I  am  the  hardest-hearted, 
most  disagreeable  husband  that  jou  ever 
had." 

"Nevertheless  the  Brookes  were  neither 
hard-hearted  nor  disagreeable,"  she  insisted; 
"  and  they  were  very  good  to  me,— and  to 
you  too,  ingrate  that  you  are!    How  hospita- 


sank  back  in  my  great  chair,  and  ceased  to 
watch  her  by  closing  my  eyes.  Meditation, 
tnus  wooed,  came.  She  took  me  back  to  the 
Penlisk  often  years  ago;  to  the  house  in  the 
Grand  Square,  and  the  family  therein.  She 
showed  me  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardew,  with  the 
snow  less  thick  on  their  hair,  and  old  age  ten 
years  farther  off  than  at  this  day;  Sophia- 
Jane  and  Charlottan,  instead  of  the  comforta- 
ble matrons  I  saw  a  week  since,  were  straight 
slender  girls ;  Charlie,  the  rising  engineer, 
was  the  awkward,  warm-hearted  boy,  full  of 
mischief  and  blunders— of  all  which  youthful 
endowments  only  the  warm-heartedness  now 
remains ;  Rosalie  was  a  child,  who  is  now  the 
belle  of  Penlisk,  teaching  the  unhappy  young 
men  of  that  town  a  more  severe  code  of  man- 
ners, a  more  rigorous  discipline  than  could  have 
been  supjw>sed  possible  for  that  "conceited  set" 
to  submit  to,  ten  years  ago  ;  Bob  was  playing 
at  marbles,  who  is  now  studying  surgery  ;  and 
the  little  children  that  were  then,  are  accom- 
plished damsels  now,  who  play  the  piano,  and 
expect  to  be  asked  to  jwrties  next  winter. 

And  Katherine  Trevanion,— "  Kitty,"— who 
first  aroused  the  real  nature  in  me,  and 
rubbed  away  the  crust  of  conventionalism 
that  threatened  to  ossify  me  into  aimlessness 
and  uselessness  for  the  rest  of  my  life, — what 
has  become  of  her  ? 

But  at  this  point  of  my  reverie  I  was 
aroused  by  the  touch  of  a  soft  little  hand  on 
mine ;  and  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  in  the 
dusky  twilight  a  shadowy  form  I  knew,  with 
its  fair  smoothly -braided  head  resting  against 
my  knee.  Nothing  it  said  for  a  long  while ; 
and  when  words  came,  they  were  subdued  by 
a  tremble  in  the  tone  that  sounded  as  tears 
look  ; — happy  tears  though. 

"  Dearest,  I  feel  pained  with  impotence  of 
gratitude  when  I  think  of  that  time,  ten 
years  ago.  How  unhappy  I  was!  0,  that 
dreadful  after-time  at  Bristol,  when  I  heard 
nothing,  knew  nothing,  and  only  believed  that  Mo  they  were,  constantly  inviting  you  to  the 


you  had  forgotten  me,  as  I  felt  I  deserved  to 
be  forgotten ! " 

"Little  hypocrite!  yet  how  coolly  you 
parted  from  me,  the  morning  I  left  Penlisk!" 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  erecting  her  head  with 
sudden  warmth.  "  Would  you  have  had  me 
fling  myself  at  your  feet,  burst  into  tears,  and 
say, '  O,  I  like  you  very  much  ;  please  do»'t 
go  away  !  '—did  you  expect  any  thing  of  that 
kind?" 


house !  I  am  sure  you  ought  at  least  to  have 
appreciated  that." 

"  So  I  did,  perfectly.  Lizzie  Brooke  was  of 
a  marriageable  age,  a  very  pretty  girl  too; 
and  you  know  what  an  agreeable  young  man 
/was, — an  eligible  parti  also, — smiled  on  by 
every  single  lady  I  happened  to  meet." 
"  I  am  quite  sure  /  never  smiled  on  you." 
"  But  you  see  it  was  only  because  you  feU 
so  much,  that  you — " 
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Here  my  malicious  mouth  was  stopped  by 
a  soft  application,  namely,  the  palm  of  a  small 
hand. 

"  Be  quiet,  traitor !  O,  I  am  well  pleased 
that  your  vanity  did  receive  its  death-blow, 
and  at  my  hands  too !  What  a  promising 
young  Goliath  it  waa!  How  clever  of  me  to 
vanquish  it  before  you  became  my  property ! " 

*'  Don't  talk  of  it,  my  love  j  it  was  a  very 
painful  operation.  I  sigh  sometimes  when  I 
remember  what  an  important  person  I  was 
before  I  unluckily  met  you.  How  wonder- 
fully superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  I  thought 
myself!  how  beyond  and  above  ever)'  body 
else  in  manners,  mind,  morals,  every  thing  ! 
Conceited,  infatuated  fool ! " 

u  You  know  very  well  you  thought  nothing 
of  the  kind,"  came  the  impetuous  reply  (fully 
expected  by  me);  "you  know  you  were  as 
different  to  other  young  men  as  my  favorite 
Sir  Galahad  would  be,  if  he  were  to  appear 
in  Regent  Street  to-morrow  ;  you  know  you 
never  thought  about  yourself,  that  you  were 
always  so  kind  and  unselfish  and  good,  that 
you  made  every  body  love  you.  Do  people 
love  conceited  young  men  in  that  way  ?  Of 
course  they  don't  ;  they  can't.  I  should  never 
have  cared  for  you  if  you  had  been  different 
to  what  you  are." 

I  let  her  go  on,  and  did  not  try  to  unde- 
ceive her  in  her  fond  belief.  I  think,  though, 
that  it  is  something  better  than  vanity  that 
me  to  like  so  well  to  hear  her  thus 
Her  playful  strictures,  her  pre- 
tended blame,  make  me  smile  often;  her 
praise,  the  expression  of  her  unutterable  love 
and  trust,  Heaven  knows,  makes  me  feel 
humble  enough.  And  so,  I  say,  she  pro- 
ceeded unchecked : 

"No,  indeed;  it  would  have  spared  me  a 
large  amount  of  trouble,  if  you  had  really 
been  the  sort  of  person  you  describe.  But 
you  laugh  at  every  body  when  you  are  in  a 
mischievous  mood,  and  you  will  not  even 
spare  yourself." 

"  It  is  a  fault  common  to  men,  and  in- 
creasing with  years,"  I  gravely  s  ated.  "  I 
darcray  I  shall  write  a  good  satire  some  of 
these  days."* 
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«  I  am  sure  you  never  will." 

"  A  bad  one,  then ;  perhaps  so.  Hie  last 
Quarterly  Review  politely  informed  me  that 
my  theories  were  nonsensical,  my  Btyle  bom- 
bastic, and  my  books  insufferably  dull  alto- 
gether. No  doubt  they  are  right ;  reviewer* 
always  are,  you  know." 

"  As  for  the  Quarterly  Review — " 

But  wifely  contempt  could  find  no  utter- 
ance. She  was  silent  for  a  long  time ;  then, 
in  her  dearest  sweetest  tone,  said  softly  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  something  better 
than  even  your  books — of  your  life ;  all  the 
years  since  that  journal  was  written,  and  the 
years  before,  that  you  have  so  often  told  me 
about ;  and  how  strange  it  was  that  you 
should  come  to  Penlisk ;  and  how  strangely 
— no,  not  strangely,  but  happily  and  gra- 
ciously and  mercifully — every  thing  has  in- 
deed 'worked  together  for  good.'  And, 
dearest,  I  go  back  to  my  old  cry,  •  I  can't  be 
grateful  enough.' " 

And  to  this  there  could  be  no  reply,  my 
pure,  true,  noble  Katherine.  I  too,  try  not 
to  be  ungrateful ;  but  I  dare  not  say  my 
heart  swells  in  worthy  harmony  with  thine. 

And  thus,  for  the  second  time,  I  close  this 
little  paper  volume,  and  again  its  last  lines 
are  written  at  Penlisk.  Again  I  say,  fare- 
well, Penlisk.  But  although  our  two  months' 
stay  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  we  must  soon 
turn  our  steps  homeward;  and  though  good- 
by  must  then  be  said  to  the  West  Country, 
and  the  quaint  little  town  we  both  of  us  love 
right  well, — it  is  a  very  different  "  going  away" 
to  that  of  ten  years  ago.  For  1  take  Kitty 
with  me  this  time— Kitty,  who  is  the  very 
angel  of  the  dear  home  we  return  to — Kitty, 
who  is  sitting  at  this  minute  by  the  window 
before  me,  working  busily,  with  her  brown 
eyes  seriously  bent  down,  and  her  face  ex- 
pressive of  profound  peace  and  contentment ; 
looking  on  which,  I  think  I  may  well  feel  all 
tenderness  for  the  place  wherein  I  first  beheld 
that  dear  face,  and  never  either  see  or  think 
of  old  Penlisk  without  coupling  its  name  with 
a  blessing  earnest  and  heartfelt 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
CAMEL-EXPEDITIONS  IN  AMERICA. 
ENGR063ED  with  matters  of  European  con- 
cern, perhaps  few  among  us  are  aware  of  the 
energetic  efforts  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  latterly  been  making  to  es- 
tablish means  of  communication  across  the 
great  wildernesses  which  stretch  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  new  Ameri- 
can settlements  on  the  Pacific  These  efforts 
remind  us  of  the  almost  continuous  series  of 
expeditions  to  lay  open  the  course  of  the  Ni- 
ger and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Beginning  with  Lewis  and  Clark, 
there  have  been  numberless  expeditions  in 
the  far  west,  all  more  or  less  successful,  one 
of  the  more  adventurous  and  interesting  of 
these  journeys  being  that  of  Colonel  Fremont, 
late  candidate  for  the  presidency,  whose 
achievements  in  opening  a  way  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  gained  for  him  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Path-finder. 

In  pursuing  these  long  and  hazardous  ex- 
plorations, two  chief  difficulties  were  to  be 
encountered— collision  with  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians, and  the  unsuitableness  of  the  ground 

With  their  skill  as 
the  Anglo-Amer- 
could  indeed  beat  off  successive  hosts 
of  natives ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  what  with 
slaughter,  natural  decay,  and  diplomatic  con- 
ciliation, the  Indians  are  not  now  so  formid- 
able as  they  were  even  a  few  years  ago.  But 
the  prodigious  obstacles  presented  by  nature 
still  remain  to  be  conquered — great  trackless 
plains  destitute  of  water,  occasionally  a  broad 
river  with  shelving  banks,  rocky  ravines,  and 
lofty  mountains.  The  transport  of  water  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  man  and  horse  has, 
in  particular,  been  found  not  more  practicable 
than  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Horses,  bid- 
locks,  men,  sunk  under  the  privations  to 
which  the  want  of  water  exposed  them  ;  and 
nothing  more  dismal  can  be  pictured  than  the 
track  pursued  by  several  of  these  expeditions 
— the  route  for  a  thousand  miles  shewing  the 
bleacliing  bones  of  animals,  along  with  the 
wrecks  of  carriages  and  other  objects  which 
had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  daily  diminishing 
force  that  still  contrived  to  keep  its  face 
westward.  At  length  it  was  proposed  to  try 
an  expedition  with  the  assistance  of  camels,  to 
be  imported  for  the  purpose  from  some  place 
in  Asia.  The  project,  however,  encountered 
the  amount  of  doubt  and  opposition  usually 
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given  to  everything  new  and  untried.  It  had 
been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Father  Hue, 
an  old  traveller  in  Tartary  that  the  camel 
cannot  swim  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  no  one 
could  positively  rebut  the  assertion.  Now,  if 
Father  Hue  was  right,  there  was  at  once  an 
end  of  the  scheme  for  employing  camels  in 
America,  whose  dee])  and  broad  rivers  must 
be  crossed  in  the  passage  across  the  plains. 
After  some  little  debate,  it  was  resolved  to 
import  camels  and  make  the  trial ;  if  they 
would  swim— and,  barring  their  obstinate 
tempers,  why  should  they  not  ? — the  practica- 
bility of  exploring  in  any  direction  was  settled. 

Who  does  not  look  with  some  interest  on 
the  discussion  of  this  curious  problem,  now 
solved,as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate? 

Nearly  a  hundred  camels  and  dromedaries 
were  imported  into  the  United  States ;  their 
place  of  landing  being  Indianola,  a  port  in 
Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here,  being 
turned  loose  for  a  time  to  recruit  after  the  fa- 
tigues and  discomforts  of  their  long  voyage, 
they  got  into  good  health,  and  were  conducted 
to  San  Antonio,  to  be  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Beale  and  that  of  Captain 
Pope  for  sinking  Artesian  wells  in  the  des- 
erts intersected  by  the  Rio  Picoa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  in  a  New  York 
newspaper,*  which  we  chiefly  draw  on  for 
what  follows,  Lieutenant  Beale  left  San  An- 
tonio on  the  25th  of  June,  having  selected 
for  his  expedition  twenty-three  camels  and 
three  dromedaries.  The  camels  were  laden 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  necesary 
for  the  teams  of  mules.  Those  of  them  which, 
in  their  native  country  had  been  trained  to 
this  business,  were  found  capable  of  carrying 
a  thousand  pounds-weight.  The  expedition 
took  the  route  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso, 
and  thence  up  the  Kio  Grande  to  Albuquerque, 
at  some  distance  west  of  which  the  new  ex- 
plorations were  to  begin.  From  San  Antonio 
to  Albuquerque,  by  this  route  the  distance  is 
over  a  thousand  miles,  a  large  part  of  it 
through  districts  very  scantily  supplied  with 
either  grass  or  water.  It  was  accomplished 
in  forty-five  days,  the  train  moving  at  an 
average  rate  of  four  miles*  an  hour,  and 
the  camels  bearing  the  journey  perfectly 
well.  From  Albuquerque  the  expedition 
marched  to  Zuni,  an  outlying  settlement 
of  New  Mexico.  Lieutenant  Beale  left  Zuni 
on  the  28th  of  August,  having  obtained  an 

•  New  York  Tribune,  January  22, 1868. 
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escort  of  troops  from  Fort  Defiance,  situate 
some  ninety  miles  to  the  north  in  the  country 
of  the  Navajos.  His  route  lay  nearly  due 
west,  along  the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  through  a  region  hitherto  almost  un- 
known. As  far  as  the  Little  Colorado,  the 
road,  though  with  volcanic  ranges  of  moun- 
tains constantly  in  sight,  Borne  of  them  capped 
with  snow,  was  com]>aratvely  level.  There 
were  abundant  supplies  of  grass,  with  timber 
sufficient  for  fuel,  and  plenty  of  water.  After 
crossing  Little  Colorado,  which  was  followed 
for  some  days,  and  which  has  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile bottom,  with  a  fringe  of  cotton-wood  along 
the  banks,  the  expedition  encountered  the 
San  Francisco  mountain,  having  on  its  east- 
em  slope  great  forest*  of  pine,  and  on  its  west- 
ern forests  of  cedar.  From  the  western  foot 
of  this  mountain,  the  country  grows  more 
barren,  till,  near  the  banks  of  the  Colorado, 
it  becomes  a  desert,  excepting  the  bottom 
lands,  a  few  miles  in  extent.  The  river  here 
was  found  to  be  from  two  to  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  with  nineteen  feet  of 
water  in  the  mid-channel.  It  was  unobstructed 
by  rocks  and  was  apparently  navigable  for 
large  steamers.  The  inhabitants  of  an  In- 
dian village  represented  the  river  as  main- 
taining the  same  character  as  at  Fort  Yuma, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Gila. 

Now  it  was  to  be  proved  whether  the  camel 
could  swim ;  a  test  to  which  Lieutenant  Beale 
had  looked  forward  with  not  a  little  anxiety. 
Having  reached  the  Colorado  he  was  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  for  himself.  The 
first  camel  brought  to  the  bank  refused  to 
enter  the  river ;  but  another  being  brought 
down,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, it  took  the  water  freely  and  swam 
boldly  across.  The  others,  tied  one  behind 
the  other  in  strings  of  five  were  taken  across 
in  the  same  way.  They  not  only  swam  with 
ease,  but  in  this  particular  as  in  others,  they 
seemed  to  outdo  the  horses  and  mules.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  remaining  test  needed 
to  establish  the  character  of  the  camel  as  a 
beast  of  burden  specially  suited  for  those  re- 
gions. Lieutenant  Beale  had  started  with 
the  determination  that  the  experiment  should 
be  no  partial  one,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to 
subject  his  camels  to  trials  which  no  other 
animal  could  stand.  As  to  the  result,  he  thus 
-expresses  himself : 

"  In  all  our  lateral  explorations  thev  have 
carried  water,  sometimes  for  more  than  a 
week,  for  the  mules  used  by  the  men— them- 


selves never  receiving  even  a  bucketful  to  one 
of  them ;  they  have  traversed  patiently  with 
heavy  packs,  on  these  explorations,  countries 
covered  with  the  sharpest  volcanic  rock,  and 
yet  their  feet  to  this  hour  have  evinced  no 
symptom  of  tenderness  or  injury  ;  with  heavy 
packs  they  have  crossed  mountains,  ascended 
and  descended  precipitous  places,  where  an 
unladen  mule  found  it  difficult  to  pass,  even 
with  the  assistance-  of  the  rider  dismounted, 
and  carefully  picking  its  way.    I  think  it 
would  be  within  bounds  to  say  that,  in  these 
various  lateral  explorations,  they  have  trav- 
ersed nearly  double  the  distance  passed  over 
by  our  mules  and  wagons. 

■  Leaving  home  with  all  the  prejudice  at- 
taching to  untried  experiments,  and  with 
many  in  our  camp  opposed  to  their  use,  and 
looking  forward  confidently  to  their  failure,  I 
believe,  at  this  time,  I  may  speak  for  every 
man  in  our  party,  when  I  say  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  would  not  urefer  the  most  indif- 
ferent of  our  camels  xa  four  of  the  best  mules, 
and  a  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time 
when  they  will  be  in  general  use  in  all  parts 
of  our  country." 

The  country  for  eighty  miles  west  of  the 
Colorado,  continues  a  sandy  desert,  with  but 
little  water  or  grass.  At  that  distance,  the 
expedition  struck  the  Mojave,  which  there  be- 
gan to  have  some  water  in  its  bed  Crossing 
the  San  Bernardino  mountain  by  the  Cajon 
Pass,  they  reached  Los  Angelos  on  the  20th 
of  November.  This  route  is  far  pcrferable  in 
every  respect  to  that  by  the  Gila,  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, it  is  especially  adapted  for  the  sheep 
trade — sheep  being  the  chief  staple  of  New 
Mexico — and  is  likely  to  lead  to  increased 
trade  and  intercourse  between  New  Mexico 
and  California. 

What  particularly  adapts  the  camel  for  use 
in  those  regions  is  not  merely  its  capacity 
to  endure  fatigue  and  long  want  of  water,  but 
the  very  coarse  and  scanty  food  with  which 
it  is  content.  Those  animals  eat  as  they 
go  along  anything  of  a  vegetable  nature  they 
find  in  uieir  path,  bending  their  long  necks 
and  throwing  their  heads  into  every  narrow 
crevice  of  the  rocks  where  grows  a  cactus  or 
a  clump  of  grass,  or  cropping  the  leaves  from 
the  branches  of  trees  without  in  the  least 
slackening  their  progress.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  they  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  mules  or  horses,  which  require  then* 
food  as  regularly  as  man  himself. — Accord- 
ing to  still  later  accounts,  the  camels  were  re- 
alizing the  best  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  respecting  them  ;  and  we  can  fancy 
that  their  now  thoroughly  proved  adaptibil- 
ity  to  exploratory  purposes  would  suggest 
their  being  employed  in  expeditions  to  the 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent 
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From  nn  article  on  China,  by  Col.  Alexander, 
published  in  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
CHINESE  INFANTICIDE. 

I  found  one  day  a  placard  pasted  up 
against  one  of  the  river  side  gambling  houses, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  kind  of  tract  against 
the  practice  of  destroying  female  children ; 
and  this  situation  was  probably  selected  for  it 
as  one  where  it  would  be  more  likely  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  those  most  addicted  to 
the  crime.  This  crime  it  perhaps  more  fre- 
quent in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  China, 
from  the  great  and  acknowledged  poverty  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  its  extent 
has  been  exaggerated  by  many  writers,  who 
have  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  pervaded  all  classes 
alike,  and  was  not  generally  confined  to  the 
indigent  and  vile.  A  few  extracts  from  this 
placard,  which  I  took^the  trouble  to  copy  and 
translate,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  my  readers,  as  they  will  not  only  serve  to 
show  the  light  in  which  this  crime  is  regarded 
by  the  more  respectable  Chinese  themselves, 
but  will  also  give  an  insight  into  the  peculiar 
fine  of  argument  adopted  by  Chinese  moral- 
ists, when  wishing  to  reform  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  their  fellow  men.  The  tract  is  enti- 
tled an  14  Admonition  against  the  Practice  of 
Drowning  Female  Children,"  and  commences 
with  a  quotation  from  the  Yeh-King,  one  of 
their  most  ancient  ethical  writings. 

"Tract  against  Female  Infanticide.* 

"  It  is  said  in  the  Yeh-King  that  the  male 
and  female  principles  in  nature  are  respec- 
tively perfected  by  celestial  and  terrestrial  in- 
fluences ;  that  it  is  from  the  union  of  these 
two  distinct  natures  in  mankind  which  gives 
rise  to  the  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  from  whom  again  proceed  the  relations 
between  parent  and  child. 

14  There  are  people  to  be  found  at  the  pres- 
ent day  who  ruthlessly  destroy  their  female 
children,  and  put  them  to  a  miserable  death 
•without  the  slightest  feeling  of  compunction. 

*  M.  Hue  gives  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
most  interesting  work  the  translation  of  a  portion 
of  nn  edict  issued  by  the  criminal  judge  of  the 
province  of  Canton  "in  1848,  which  is  in  many 
respects  so  very  similar  to  the  placard  which  I 
hnve  translated,  that  1  at  first  imagined  1  was  in 
nnd  had  mistaken  a  public  for  a  private 
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If  we  enquire  into  the  reason  of  this  cruel 
conduct,  we  are  told  that  4  they  have  already 
a  larger  family  than  they  can  support,'  or 
that 4  having  none  but  female  children,  they 
do  so  in  a  momentary  feeling  of  irritation  and 
disappointment  at  not  having  obtained  a 
son.  These  wretched  people,  in  their  igno- 
rance of  the  pure  happiness  which  a  largfe 
family  gives  rise  to,  know  not  how  impossible 
it  is  for  a  man  to  have  too  numerous  a  pro- 
geny, and  forget  those  bright  instances  and 
plea'sing  tales,  related  of  many  of  our  ances- 
tors who  were  so  blest. 

41  How  can  parents  be  so  unnatural  as  to 
be  enraged  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  even  if  it 
be  a  girl ;  for  are  not  boys  and  girls  alike  of 
flesh  and  blood  mysteriously  formed  and  per- 
fected? Our  destinies  are  over-ruled  by 
Fate,  and  what  man  by  taking  thought  can 
regulate  the  birth  of  his  own  offspring. 

"That  man  sins  deeply  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  who  irritated  at'not  having  a  son, 
gives  way  to  his  passions,  and  with  murder- 
ous lust  destroys  his  new-born  babe,  though 
by  the  very  act  he  destroys  or  retards  the  ful- 
filment of  his  desires,  for  how-very  few  cases 
do  we  meet  with,  where  the  birth  of  a  son 
has  quickly  followed  the  committal  of  so  im- 
pious an  act.  As  for  the  parents  of  large 
families,  who  are  too  poor  to  give  portions 
with  their  daughters,  let  them  reflect  that 
Heaven  has  traced  out  a  path  for  all,  and 
whether  we  be  poor  and  miserable  or  rich 
and  prosperous  our  lot  has  been  equally  fixed 
and  predestined  from  our  birth. 

"In  olden  times  no  one  was  considered 
rich  who  was  without  daughters,  but  now 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  poverty 
and  distress.  It  is  true  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  providing  for  them,  yet  on  look- 
ing around  us,  although  we  may  find  many 
men  who,  from  want  of  means,  find  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  marry,  how  seldom 
is  it  that  a  woman,  however  poor  she  may  be, 
passes  through  life  without  being  able  to  get 
a  husband. 

44  If  the  head  of  a  rich  and  noble  family 
perpetrate  such  an  act  it  proves  that  he  is 
devoid  of  all  principle  and  most  thoroughly 
vicious. 

44  When  we  turn  back  to  the  ancients  we 
find  so  many  brilliant  examples  of  female 
heroism  and  filial  love  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  enumerate  them  ;  but  we  will  cite  one 
instance,  that  of  M  uhlan  who  was  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  and  served  in  the  army  as  her 


error,  and  Had  mistaken  a  public  lor  a  private  a  soiuier  anu  serveu  in  uie  army 
document.    Fortunately  I  had  the  original  copy  in  |  father's  substitute — was  he,  think  ) 


ou,  irri- 


tated at  having  a  daughter,  and  would  he 
willingly  have  destroyed  her  ? 

O  body  of  mine,  to  whom  dost  thou  owe 


my  possession,  which  is,  allowing  for  some  slight 
difference  of  at  vie,  nearly  word  for  word  as  it  has 
been  translated  in  the  text.   I  can  only  account 
for  the  coincidence,  by  supposing  the  official  docu- 
ment had  been  based  on  the  private  one.  or  that  i  thy  being  I  and  if  it  were  not  for  thy  mother 
the  train  of  reasoning  adopted  in  both  would  be  ^liere  wouldat  thou  be,  my  i 
such  as  would  naturall  - 
of  a  Chin 
subject. 


ould  naturallv  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  •  .  , 
ese  scholar  in  connection  with  such  a  I  uaoc  • 
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CHINESE  INFANTICIDE. 


m  When  this  destruction  of  female  life  is 
regarded  in  connection  with  its  bearings  on 
marriage,  the  consequences  which  arise  from 
it  take  even  a  wider  scope.  The  female  child 
who  is  this  day  brought  into  the  world  be- 
comes in  time  the  mother  of  children,  and 
she,  the  very  mother  who  has  this  day  given 
birth  to  a  girl,  was  herself  but  a  few  years 
since  an  undestroyed  babe.  Our  posterity 
must  be  the  issue  of  females  in  like  manner 
preserved,  and  they  can  only  enter  into  mar- 
riage with  girls  who  are  in  existence  because 
their  parents  did  not  consign  them  to  destruc- 
tion. 

"  If  men  would  only  enter  a  little  more 
deeply  into  this  matter,  and  ponder  well  upon 
all  the  various  evils  that  arise  from  it,  they 
would  regard  an  act  by  which  the  progeny  of 
so  many  is  destroyed  with  detestation  and 
abhorrence.  Alas!  alas!  for  the  torrents  of 
human  blood  which  have  been  thus  shed ! 

"  I  should  further  like  to  inquire,  whether 
the  spiritual  existence  which  is  attached  to 
female  life,  and  which  is  the  bond  of  union 
between  us  and  those  to  whom  we  owe  our 
being,  is  bestowed  by  Heaven  or  man  ?  You 
answer,  by  Heaven.  If  this  be  so,  why  then 
should  man  wish  to  destroy  that  which  Heaven 
desires  to  create  ?  Kemember,  that  even  as 
the  murderer  is  in  this  world  punished  with 
death,  so  shall  he  who  rebels  against  Heaven 
be  punished  with  destruction ;  for  all  evil 
must,  sooner  or  later,  meet  with  its  reward, 
and  the  retributive  justice  of  the  gods  fall  on 
the  wicked  doers  and  their  children. 

44  It  has  been  said,  that  a  family  which  has 
had  no  female  progeny  for  three  generations 


must  become  extinct ;  if  then  this  practice  of 
destroying  female  children,  were  to  become 
general,  in  a  very  short  time  man  would  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  can  it  be 
that  Heaven  will  not  cut  off  in  their  prime 
those  who  would  thus  wish  to  destroy  the 
human  race  P 

"  Moreover,  Foundling  Hospitals  have  been 
established,  for  the  reception  and  nurture  of 
new]  v- burn  infants ;  but  the  murderous  parent 
is  indifferent  to  the  fact,  and  continues  his 
miserable  career,  heedless  of  to  what  it  may 
tend. 

M  How  different  is  it  with  the  lower  orders 
of  creation. 

"  The  Hen  sits  carefully  upon  her  eggs,  and 
dies  with  grief  if  her  chickens  are  destroyed 
on  issuing  from  the  shell.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  do  no  injury  to  their  own  cubs,  and  the 
very  insects  have  some  regard  for  their 
young;  it  is  left  for  man  alone  to  act  as  the 
destroyer  of  his  own  offspring. 

"  The  Phcenix  flies  away  from  the  city  m 
which  her  stony  nest  has  been  invaded  and 
her  callow  brood  destroyed ;  and  the  Unicorn 
deserts  the  district  in  which  any  of  his  specie* 
have  been  injured. 

"  How  inferior  then  to  the  birds  and  beasts 
is  the  man  who  inflicts  injury  upon  his  own 
kind! 

"  Ye  then  who  have  been  in  darkness  and 
blind  ignorance,  and  who  would  not  have  a 
heart  devoid  of  nature's  choicest  gifts,  listen 
and  dwell  upon  my  words, — you  will  not  then 
violate  by  your  deeds  the  divine  principles  of 
the  Gods." 


Triumph  Over  Evil. — We  are  rewarded  for 

every  triumph  we  make  over  temptation.  I  will 
suppose  there  are  many  who  nave  struggled 
against  the  vanity  of  vain  pleasures ;  many  who 
have  put  down  evil  thoughts  with  a  strong  will ; 
muny  who,  after  a  long,  and  it  may  be,  an  uncer- 
tain conflict  with  the  seduction  of  the  world,  at 
length  have  triumphed.  I  will  put  it  to  them 
whether,  when  they  have  combated  and  so  pre- 
vailed against  the  evil,  whether  their  hearts  have 
not  softened  and  melted  within  them,  whether 
they  have  not  felt  within  their  bosoms  a  seraphic 
influence  !  They  have  so  felt ;  and  so  it  will 
ever  be.  No  sooner  shall  they  have  driven  from 
them  the  tempting  demon  of  pride,  of  vanitv,  of 


anger, — no  sooner  shall  the  devil  have  left  them, 
than  angels  will  come  and  minister  unto  them. 
—Jerrold. 


Yankee  Prooress. — An  Englishman  and  a 
Yankee  were  disputing,  when  the  former  sneer- 
ingly  remarked  :  *  Fortunately,  the  Americans 
could  go  no  further  than  the  Pacific  shore."  The 
Yankee  scratched  his  prolific  brain  for  an  instant, 
and  thus  replied :  "  Whv,  good  gracious  !  they 
are  already  leveling  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
carting  the  dirt  out  West.  I  had  a  letter  last 
week  from  my  cousin,  who  is  living  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Pacific  shore,  onmade  land." 
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PATIENCE. 
Ever  the  same  calm  lesson  given — 

Yon  tell  me  I  must  patient  be. 
How  long  does  patience  last,  and  how 

Can  it  DC  learn'd  by  me  ? 
Bear  mother,  most  I  watch  and  hope 

Through  all  the  tuneful  days  of  spring, 
To  see  my  tiny  birdies  hatch  d, 

And  taught  to  chirp  and  sing;  • 
While  each  green  tree  is  full  of  life. 

And  finch  nnd  lark  the  soft  air  fill 
With  music ;  o'er  mynilcnt  nest 

Most  I  be  patient  stfflt 

The  needs  I  shed  so  long  ago 

Still  in  the  earth's  green  bosom  rest, 
While  everywhere,  o'er  dale  and  hill, 

Blooms  gather  on  her  breast. 
The  churchyard  has  its  daisies  white, 

The  lea  its  cups  of  canren  gold, 
And  laden  bees  fly  late  at  eve 

From  blossoms  manifold. 
But,  in  my  garden's  tiny  space 

No  spring  like  blossoms  can  I 
Dear  mother,  'tis  a  weary  task, 

Why  must  I  patient  be ! 

Ah,  dearest  child,  a  tin 

To  thee  and  all,  or  soon  or  late, 
When  all  these  childish  griefs  and  joys 

Will  seem  of  feather's  weight. 
Yet  childish  griefs  may  pierce  s»  deep, 

Though  momently,  as  mai  * 
Still  arc  its  tear-drops  dried 

As  dew  upon  the  rose. 
Dear  one,  thy  lingering  seeds  will  grow, 

Though  leafless  now,  to  bud  and  bloom, 
If  not  to  blush  in  Summer's  wreath, 

At  least  to  crown  her  tomb. 

Thv  tardy  birds  from  brighter  skies, 

Their  sweetest  notes  shall  then  have  caught, 
When  all  life's  patient  vigil  long 

The  truth  to  thee  has  taught. 
Then  shalt  thou  know  the  purpose  high 

For  which  thy  tribulation  came ; 
When  patience,"  through  experience,  grows 

To  hope  without  a  shame. 
The  heart  that  patiently  abides 

O'er  flower  and  bird  withheld  so  long, 
Shall  one  day  see  its  hope  fulfill'd, 
In  endless  bloom  and  Bong^  .... 

Words. 


"O  LORD,  HOW  HAPPY  IS  THE  TIME." 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 


0  Lord  1  how  happy  is 
When  in  thy  love  I  rcj 

When  from  my  weariness  I  climb, 
E'en  to  thy  tender  breast 

The  night  of  sorrow  endeth  there, 
Thy  rays  outshine  the  sun, 

And  in  thy  pardon,  and  thy  care, 
The  heaven  of  heavens  is  won. 

Let  the  world  call  itself  my  foe, 
Or  let  the  world  allure, 

1  care  not  for  the  world, — I  go 
To  this  tried  friend  and  sure. 

And  when  life's  fiercest 


Upon  life's  wildest  sea, 
Mv  little  bark  is  confident, 
Because  it  holds  by  Thee. 

When  the  law  threatens  endless  death, 

Upon  the  dreadful  hill, 
Straightway  from  its  consuming  breath 

Mv  soul  mounts  higher  still ; 
She  hastes  to  Jesus,  wounded,  slain, 

And  finds  in  him  her  home, 
Whence  she  shall  not  go  forth  again, 

And  where  no  death  can  come. 

I  do  not  fear  the  wilderness, 

Where  thou  hast  been  before  ; 
Nav !  rather  would  I  daily  press 

After  Thee !  near  Thee,  more  ! 
Thou  art  my  strength,  on  Thee  I  lean, 

My  heart  thou  makest  sing. 
And  to  thy  pastures  green  at  length 

Thy  chosen  flock  wilt  bring. 

And  if  the  gate  that  opens  there 

Bo  closed  to  other  men, 
It  is  not  closed  to  those  who  share 

The  heart  of  Jesus  then. 
That  is  not  losing  much  of  life, 

Which  is  not  losing  Thee, 
Who  art  as  present  in  the  strife, 

As  in  the  victory! 

Therefore,  how  happy  is  the  time, 

When  in  thy  love  t  rest, 
When  from  ray  weariness  I  climb, 

E'en  to  thy  tender  breast. 
The  night  of  sorrow  endeth  there, 

Thy  rays  outshine  the  sun, 
And  in  thy  pardon  and  thy  care, 

The  ltcavcns  of  heavens  is  won  1 


THE  SISTERS. 

A  PICTURE  BT  BARKY  IN  THE  BOSTON  ATIIEN.ECM. 
BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIKR. 

The  shade  for  me,  but  over  thee 

The  lingering  sunshine  still, 
As,  smiling,  to  the  silent  stream 
Comes  down  the  singing  rill, 


So  come  to  me,  my  little  one, 
My  years  with  thee  I  share, 

And  mingle  with  a  sister's  love 
A  mother's  tender 


But  Keep  the  6tnilo  upon  thy  lip, 

The  trust  upon  thy  brow, 
Since  for  the  dear  one  God  hath 

We  have  an  angel  now. 

Our  mother  from  the  fields  of 

Shall  still  her  car  incline ; 
Nor  need  we  fear  her  human  love  ^ 

Is  less  for  love  divine. 

The  songs  arc  sweet  they  sing  beucath 

The  trees  of  life  so  fair, 
But  sweetest  of  the  sounds  of  heaven 

Shall  be  her  children's  prayer. 

Then,  darling,  rest  upon  my  breast, 

And  teach  my  heart  to  lean 
With  thy  sweet  trust  upon  the  arm 
Which  folds  us  both  unseen  ! 

i  fA«  National  Era. 
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From  The  National  Magazine. 
HOW  MY  EYES  WERE  OPENED. 
Socio  Passages  in  the  life  of  Alfred  Morris. 

COMMUNICATED  BT  WK8TLAND  MAU9TON. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Perhaps  I  waa  naturally  an  optimist ;  per- 
haps it  was  my  unlooked-for  good  fortune  that 
for  a  time  threw  a  glitter  over  my  life.  Be 
that  aa  it  may,  nothing  came  amiss  to.  me 
when  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I,  Alfred 
Morris,  first  set  foot  in  London.  The  world 
— Jbracing  east  winds  and  all — was  for  me  a 
garden  of  delights,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
worthy  of  their  Paradise.  If  I  met  plethoric 
old  gentlemen,  with  gruff  Toices  and  forbid- 
ding looks,  that  seemed  to  claim  a  monopoly 
of  the  pavement  in  right  of  corns,  I  was  not 
to  be  deceived  by  the  surly  outside.  It  was 
but  the  mask  of  "John  Bullism,"  beneath 
which  my  too  sensitive  countrymen  hid  their 
generous  and  cordial  impulses.  The  whole 
class  was  typified  to  me  by  the  stage-uncle 
(temp.  George  IV.)  who,  after  disinheriting 
his  nephew,  with  emphatic  maledictions 
through  four  acts,  fairly  breaks  down  in  the 
fifth,  when  uniting  him  to  the  penniless  lady 
of  his  affections.  Nor  was  my  charity  denied 
to  the  less  attractive  examples  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Not  a  furrow  on  the  brow  of  that  vener- 
able dowager  but  maternal  solicitude  had 
ploughed  it.  The  gaunt  visage  of  that  thin 
spinster,  was  it  not  an  evidence  of  the  love 
she  had  never  told,  and  which  had  fed  so  im- 
moderately upon  the  damask  cheek  of  her 
beauty  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  stalk  P  In 
those  happy  days  I  called  all  slim  ladies 
"  aerial  5 "  and  all  who  inclined  to  an  excess 
of  embonpoint  were  merely  "buxom."  In 
brief,  it  would  then  have  been  hard  to  find  the 
person,  place,  or  event,  that  I  could  not  have 
regarded  with  complacency,  or  at  least  with 
toleration. 

The  son  of  a  hard-working  ill-paid  country 
curate,  in  a  district  remote  from  the  capital,  I 
had  lived  one-and-twenty  years  without  hav- 
ing passed  the  bounds  of  my  native  shire.  A 
University  education  was  out  of  the  question 
for  me ;  but  my  father,  who  was  a  ripe  scholar, 
had  done  his  best  to  make  up  for  the  want. 
To  eke  out  his  scanty  means,  he  had  set  up  a 
day-school,  at  which  I  became  his  somewhat 
juvenile  usher.  My  mother  instructed  a  few 
young  ladies,  chiefly  daughters  of  the  more 
ambitious  traders  and  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   These  damsels,  however,  were  but 
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day-boarders,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
abodes  in  the  evening. 

Our  own  circle  consisted  of  my  parents, 
myself  (an  only  child),  and  Ursula  Nainby, 
daughter  of  our  friend  the  surgeon  aud  apothe- 
cary, whose  affairs  I  fear  were  scarcely  more 
prosperous  than  those  of  the  well-known  prac- 
titioner in  Mantua. 

Ursula,  who  had  been  educated  by  my 
mother,  was  destined  for  a  daily  governess; 
and  to  qualify  herself  for  that  office,  under- 
took, in  consideration  of  her  board,  the  duties 
of  my  mother's  assistant,  Here  I  can  fancy 
the  indignant  reader  (perhaps  some  Alex- 
andra n  a  of  fiction  who,  having  conquered  all 
its  mysteries  at  nineteen,  sighs  for  new  worlds 
of  invention  to  subdue), — I  can  fancy,  I  say, 
this  indignant  reader  throwing  my  autobio- 
graphy upon  the  table.  *  "What  a  dull  trans- 
parent story :  "  she  exclaims.  "  This  inter- 
esting usher  and  governess  no  doubt  formed 
a  precocious  attachment  at  the  age  when  she 
finished  her  prize  sampler,  and  when  the 
paternal  cane  rebuked  his  preference  for  peg 
tops  to  his  '  Delectus.'  This  is  one  of  youi 
tales  of  still-life,  in  which  one  discerns  the 
destination — matrimony — at  starting,  and  in 
order  to  reach  it  has  to  travel  over  a  dead  flat 
of  insipid  narrative." 

Be  appeased,  fair  anger.  I  waive  all  de- 
fence ;  I  will  not  even  urge  that  the  most 
prosaic  destiny  which  has  interest  enough  to 
be  lived  through,  should,  if  properly  detailed, 
have  interest  enough  to  be  read.  For  the 
present,  and  without  prejudice  to  ulterior  re- 
sults, let  it  be  enough  to  say,  that  up  to  the 
time  of  quitting  my  father's  roof  I  should  as 
soon  have  dreamed  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
Dryad  who  inhabited  the  mulberry-tree  in  the 
garden  as  with  Ursula  Nainby. 

For  had  I  not  known  her  from  the  days 
when  we  built  card-houses  together,  or  cut 
out  horses  from  pasteboard,  when  her  little 
fingers  stitched  on  their  backs  cavaliers  and 
ladies,  detached  from  the  magazines  of  fashion 
then  current  ?  Had  we  not  trundled  hoopa 
together  till  that  more  mature  period  when 
we  laughed  over  the  same  psge  of  the  much- 
bethumbed  Don  Quixote,  or  translated  the 
same  French  fable  ?  Did  not  that  Btage  glide 
imperceptibly  into  the  graver  one,  when 
school-duties  separated  us  for  the  day,  and 
we  could  only  chat  in  the  evening  over  a 
favorite  book,  during  a  turn  in  the  garden,  or 
when  she  worked  by  candle-light  at  some 
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necessary  task  of  needlework  ?  I  was  ill  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  it  was  ber  hand  that 
nightly  stirred  and  sweetened  my  gruel.  I 
knew  her  to  be  in  all  things  cheerful,  intelli- 
gent, and  good ;  but  as  for  lore,  the  habit  of 

sentiment  in  my  case.  «  William,"  says 
Tennyson, 

lie  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house, 

Thought  not  of  Dora," 

It  was  the  same  cause,  I  suppose,  that  made 
me  insensible  to  the  attractions  which  our 
little  Ursula  undoubtedly  possessed.  What 
sculptor  would  represent  the  feminine  ideal 
(before  marriage)  in  the  act  of  darning  one's 
hose,  or  standing,  posset  in  hand,  by  one's 
bedside? 

But  it  is  time  that  the  reader  should  learn 
what  circumstances  developed  in  me  that 
buoyancy  and  trustfulness  of  disposition  which 
I  have  described  at  the  opening  of  this  narra- 
tive. My  eccentric  great-uncle,  who  had  be- 
come a  prosperous  merchant  in  New  York, 
died  suddenly.  He  had  quarrelled  with  my 
father  many  years  before,  and  had  not  once 
aided  him  in  the  hard  battle  of  life.  Let  me 
not,  then,  be  thought  callous  or  ungrateful 
when  I  own  that  the  caprice  which  induced 
the  old  gentleman  to  leave  me  his  sole  heir 
(probably  because  I  received  his  surname  in 
baptism)  made  me  regard  his  demise  with 
emotions  amongst  which  regret  was  not  un- 
usually poignant  or  enduring. 

My  natural  enthusiasm  had  been  fed  rather 
than  checked  by  the  monotony  and  toil  of  my 
lot.  Denied  access  to  the  world,  I  made  up 
in  day-dreams  for  my  lack  of  experience ;  and 
while  trudging  with  my  father's  school-boys 
through  turnip-fields  or  lanes,  enlivened  by 
all  the  rural  sounds  of  near  farmsteads,  I  was 
in  thought  pacing  the  brilliant  streets  of  the 
capital,  and  peopling  them  with  stately  or 
graceful  forms ;  the  actors  in  a  drama  which, 
with  no  connected  plot,  offered  a  succession 
of  pictures  alike  dazzling  and  bewildering. 
What,  then,  were  my  sensations  when  yet  on 
the  threshold  of  life  I  suddenly  found  myself 
rich,  the  arena  open  to  me  in  which  I  deemed 
the  chivalry  of  manhood  still  strove  for  the 
grand  prizes  of  life,  bestowed  by  the  noblest 
and  fairest  of  women  ?  I  might  enter  there, 
not  as  a  spectator,  not  as  a  mere  auxiliary, 
but  as  an  actor.  Of  what  I  was  to  achieve  I 
had  no  distinct  idea ;  but  my  prize  was  to  be 


an  alliance  with  a  maiden  of  peerless,  almost 
impossible  perfections, — a  lady  whom  I  can 
only  describe  as  a  compound  of  the  Princess 
Badroulboudour  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Shakspeare's  Rosalind,  and  the  Bride  of 
Abydos. 

1  determined,  of  course,  to  make  the  amplest 
provision  for  my  parents.  We  would  live  in 
London  during  the  season,  and  take  Ursula 
with  us.  Wc  would  positively  cross  the  Chan- 
nel, and  see  whether  Ursula's  French  would 
be  intelligible  in  Paris.  We  had  taught 
geography  long  enough  to  know  that  there 
was  a  river  called  the  Rhine,  and  that  it 
flowed  through  a  picturesque  region  of  vine- 
clad  hills,  crowned  with  altars  to  the  past 
We  had  read  too  of  the  "  monarch  of  moun- 
tains,"— the  Suzerain  whose  throne  rises  be- 
tween the  realms  of  Grandeur  and  Beauty, 
and  who  claims  the  fealty  of  both.  But  for 
us  these  had  hitherto  been  realities  of  the 
map,  not  of  life.  A  gipsy  excursion  in 
Charles's  Wain  through  the  fields  of  space, 
or  a  fashionable  airing  in  the  Milky  Way, 
would  have  .seemed  as  practicable  to  us  as  to 
Bail  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  to  thunder 
down  the  pass  of  the  Simplon. 

My  parents  were  easily  persuaded  to  adopt 
my  plans  for  travel :  not  so  Ursula.  She  re- 
minded me — and  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that 
I  needed  reminding— of  her  father's  claims 
upon  her.  It  waa  impossible  to  dispute  them, 
and  yet  I  felt  as  if  we  had  the  family  property 
in  Ursula,  and  as  if  Mr.  Naiuby  were  a  pre- 
tender. 

"  It  seems  quite  unnatural,  sister  Ursula,1* 
I  said,  "  that  we  should  enjoy  ourselves  away 
from  you ;  that  we  should  plunge  into  a  new 
world  of  beauty  and  delight,  and  that  you 
should  go  back  into  the  little  parlor  behind 
the  surgery,  with  nothing  to  look  at  but  the 
range  of  jars  through  the  glass-door,  or  the 
row  of  hollyhocks  and  the  pigeon-house  in  the 
garden.  Your  father  might  very  well  go  with 
us." 

This  was  almost  the  bare  truth,  so  little 
had  the  poor  man  to  do;  but  it  was  not 
thoughtful  in  me  to  recall  it  to  Ursula.  Her 
look,  more  serious  that  evening  than  usual, 
grew  a  shade  more  pensive  still. 

"  He  must  keep  at  his  post,"  she  said,  "  on 
the  chance  of  being  wanted.  As  for  me, 
wherever  I  went,  I  should  only  see  him  anx- 
ious, and  anxious  in  solitude." 

«  Ursula"  I  said,  winding  round  my  finger 
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a  stalk  of  ivy  that  peered  in  through  the 
open  window,  "  your  father  will  be  successful 
some  day.  We  know  how  clever  he  is,  and 
that  1) is  studious  habits  give  him  that  absent 
manner  which  shallow  people  hereabouts  don't 
understand.  He  must  get  a  London  practice, 
Ursula." 

Her  deep  blue  eyes  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully. 

«  Alfred,"  she  said,  "  that's  the  one  subject 
on  which  I  can't  bear  a  jest." 

"  I  meant  none,  I  assure  you.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  quite  possible." 

"How?" 

It  was  strange,  so  familiar  as  we  had  been 
all  our  lives,  that  her  quiet  "  How  ?  "  quite 
took  me  aback.  I  felt  myself  reddening  to 
the  roots  of  my  hair,  while  the  poor  ivy-stalk 
suffered  grievously  under  my  fingers. 

*'  Ursula,  we're  all  one  family ;  you  won't 
deny  that." 

"Deny  it!" 

*  Well,  then,  if  one  of  the  family  prospers, 
the  whole  prospers.  Don't  leave  me  to  con- 
jugate the  verb  in  the  first  person  singular. 
Let  me  go  on— '  thou  prosperest,'  '  lit  pros- 
pers.' " 

She  understood  me  perhaps  more  by  my 
hurried  manner  than  by  my  words.  "  Dear 
Alfred,"  she  said,  giving  me  both  her  hands, 
"should  my  father  ever  be  forced  to  seek 
other  help  than  mine,  I  would  choose  yours." 

This  was  a  disappointing  answer ;  but  there 
was  something  strange  and  half  pleasant  to 
me  in  its  effect.  I  had  looked  upon  Ursula 
so  thoroughly  as  part  of  ourselves,— had  lost 
her  specialty  so  much  in  a  sort  of  general 
household  result, — that  to  find  her  asserting 
her  individuality,  gravely  taking  her  father's 
case  into  her  thought  and  at  once  deciding 
for  him,  was  quite  a  new  sensation.  I  made 
no  reply  when,  with  a  gentle  "  thank  you," 
she  withdrew  her  hand  and  left  the  room.  [ 
It  was  a  soft  spring  evening,  and,  school- 
duties  done,  she  was  going  her  weekly  round 
amongst  the  poor ;  for,  though  our  dear  Ur- 
sula had  no  money,  she  had  fingers  that 
worked  over-hours  in  the  making  of  little  gar- 
ments, and  she  had  cheerful  soothing  words ; 
or,  in  case  of  illness,  she  would  take  some 
remedy  prepared  by  her  father,  and  begin 
the  cure  by  her  sympathy.  As  I  sat  at  the 
open  window,  she  passed  by  the  gate  and 
smiled.  I  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  see 
her  in  her  senaratc  distinctness,  noted  her 


smooth  glossy  bands  of  hair,  the  little  frill  out 
of  which  rose  the  white  slender  neck,  the 
tweed  shawl  so  neatly  wound  round  her  lithe 
figure,  and  her  easy  gliding  motion.  I  had 
lived  all  my  life  too  near  the  picture  to  realise 
it.  That  night  I  seemed  to  step  back  from  it, 
and  it  grew  clear  and  individual.  Was  there 
in  this  feeling  the  germ  of  love?  I  think 
not.  Ursula — simple,  quiet,  and  almost  re- 
served— would  never  have  satisfied  my  ro- 
mantic longings.  My  mind,  moreover,  was 
too  much  disturbed  by  the  incidents  of  my 
changed  position  to  reflect  any  of  the  calm 
almost  tame,  images  of  my  past  life.  The 
news  of  my  great  riches  had  got  abroad,  flown 
from  journal  to  journal,  from  county  to 
county;  even  the  Times  had  deigned  me  a 
paragraph.  Then  we  had  received  letters  of 
congratulation  from  old  college  friends  of  my 
father;  also  from  my  mother's  sisters,  who 
had  found  wit  enough  to  make  a  long  pedi- 
gree atone  for  an  empty  purse,  and  married 
into  good  county  families.  I  was  enchanted 
with  the  kind  interest  of  my  unknown  con- 
nections;  for  you  must  suppose  that  they 
showed  it  with  proper  delicacy,  and  did  not 
break  the  neglect  of  years  at  the  first  tidings 
of  my  good  fortune.  By  no  means.  It  hap- 
pened about  a  month  after  that  aunt  Whimple 
had  a  friend  who  wished  to  spend  the  next 
summer  at  the  lakes.  As  we  lived  within 
fifty  miles  of  them,  what  more  natural  than 
that  aunt  W.  should  write  to  my  father? 
Perhaps,  she  said,  he  could  give  some  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  climate,  its  suitability  for 
invalids,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  small 
cottage  orne'e.  Perhaps,  as  the  invalid  would 
be  lonely,  my  father  and  mother  might  be 
prevailed  upon  to  pay  her  a  visit.  In  that 
event  my  aunt  herself  might  be  tempted  to  a 
lake  tour.  It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  see  her 
sister  and  her  sister's  husband,  not  forgetting 
Alfred.  She  hoped,  by  the  way,  the  rumors 
as  to  the  dear  boy's  good  fortune  were  cor- 
rect. Her  love  to  him.  My  father,  she  was 
sure,  would  not  delay  to  relieve  her  anxiety 
as  to  her  friend,  and  would  say  whether  he 
could  place  confidence  in  the  medical  men  of 
the  locality  selected. 

Aunt  Wallis  also  filled  a  letter-sheet  with 
details  of  a  proposed  journey  with  her  daugh- 
ters to  Scotland,  and,  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
us  all,  proposed  to  break  her  journey  at  the 
little  town  where  we  resided.  Aunt  Hewer- 
dine  did  not  write  herself,  but  the  major  her 
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ish,  one  of  my  father's  parishioners,  had 
a  rare  breed  of  greyhounds ;  could  his  good 
brother-in-law  make  interest  to  secure  him  a 
brace  of  pups?  Neither  of  these  epistles 
omitted  to  mention  dear  Alfred,  and  to  rejoice 
with  him  upon  his  great-uncle's  bequest ;  but 
these  mere  worldly  matters  were  touched 
upon  ro  parenthetically,  and  formed  such  a 
brief  episode  in  the  main  topics  of  cor- 
rwrjxmdence,  that  they  had  clenrly  exercised 
no  influence  upon  the  writers,  and  we  could 
only  hail  the  happy  coincidence  that  connected 
ao  many  signs  of  affectionate  remembrance 
with  the  improved  turn  in  our  affairs. 

These  letters  were  duly  replied  to;  the 
replies  produced  new  ones.  All  my  father's 
Correspondents  found  something  to  admire  in 
his  sentiments,  or  to  appreciate  in  his  kind- 
ness. What  regrets  there  were  that  our 
families  had  been  so  long  separated ;  then 
what  urgency  that  this  misfortune  should  be 
quickly  repaired ;  finally,  what  petitions  that 
dear  Alfred,  at  all  events,  should  visit  his 
relatives  in  the  south  before  he  went  on  the 
Continent,  or  took  that  subsequent  journey  to 
America  which  his  new  interests  there  made 
imperative ! 

If  my  good  parents  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  these  demonstrations,  they  were  too  tender 
of  my  faith  in  everybody  to  cloud  it  by  mis- 
givings. Or  it  may  be  that,  like  many  amia- 
ble people  who  have  long  suffered  from  hard- 
ship and  estrangement,  they  did  not  care  to 
examine  too  narrowly  the  welcome  tokens  of 
regard. 

And  here  let  a  hint  be  dropped  in  fair- 
ness as  to  tlie  favor  which  the  world  shows  to 
the  prosperous.  Some  amongst  us  (espe- 
cially the  less  successful)  are  quick  to  assume 
that  such  favor  is  necessarily  hypocritical. 
Doubtless  there  may  be  a  large  alloy  of  self- 
ishness in  it ;  but  in  this  case  selfishness  is 
not  always  insinceritv.  When  that  keen  pol- 
itician my  Lord  Fitifalcon  slides  his  arm  into 
that  of  Mr.  Queens  Sergeant  Lynx,  the 
attorney-general  expectant,  my  lord  is  no 
hypocrite,  though  he  gave  the  same  Lynx  the 
cold  shoulder  ten  years  since,  when  the  latter 
was  a  rising  junior.  When  the  honorable 
Mrs.  lias-bleu  is  transported  to  see  that  de- 
lightful wit  Cayenne,  whose  ••Pictures  of 
Town-life  "  are  in  every  body's  hands, — when 
she  upbraids  the  cruel  man  with  being  late, 
and  condemns  him  to  expiate  his  fault  by  a 


five-minutes'  tttc-A-titc  on  the  chaise  lonrptc, 
to  which  with  snowy  shoulders  she  pioneers 
him, — she  is  no  hypocrite.  True,  Cayenne 
was  no  less  a  wit  when  his  first  sketches  ap- 
peared  in  Diogenes,  or  Toby,  or  some  of  those 
forgotten  offshoots  of  Punch,  who,  Saturn- 
like, has  swallowed  up  his  progeny.  Even  in 
those  days  Cayenne  had  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  the  fascinating  Has-bleu,in  whose 
glance  there  was  as  much  of  the  stare  as  de- 
corum permitted,  and  no  more  of  recognition 
than  decorum  exacted.  But  shall  we  on  this 
account  brand  the  fair  matron  with  duplicity  f 
Her  present  empressemevt  is  no  more  feigned 
than  was  her  past  indifference.  For  observe, 
it  is  not  only  that  she  appreciates  the  man's 
changed  position ;  through  the  position  she 
has  acquired  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  man. 
She  would  sacrifice  a  moderate  amount  of 
comfort,  or  make  any  reasonable  exertion  to 
serve  him.  And  the  pleasure  of  doing  this 
would  of  itself  repay  her.  Nay,  should  the 
Cruel  Shears  untimely  snap  asunder  the  bright 
web  of  Cayenne's  existence,  he  would  not  at 
once  be  forgotten.  She  would  miss  him  when 
other  wits  awoke  the  subdued  well-bred  laugh, 
or  even  in  "my  lady's  chamber,''  as  she  sat 
with  brows  ready  chapleted,  the  spectre  of 
■  poor  Yorick  "  would  flit  at  times  across  the 
mirror.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  during  his 
life  nothing  less  than  a  course  of  systematic 
ill-luck  (and  even  that  only  by  slow  degrees) 
would  sap  her  regard  for  him. 

In  brief,  the  attachments  to  which  success 
gives  birth,  though  not  very  deep,  are  often 
sincere.  It  is  not  only  that  success  in  itself 
attracts  homage,  but  that  it  disposes  its  pos- 
sessor to  be  amiable ;  while  misfortune,  be- 
sides being  unpicturesque,  tends  to  acerbity 
and  repulsiveness.  There  are  certain  fruits 
of  human  life  that  will  only  ripen  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  wall ;  and  men,  like  peaches, 
are  apt  to  be  flavorless  when  they  have  a 
northern  aspect.  Eccentrics  like  you  and 
I,  good  reader,  may  be  indignant  at  this  doc- 
trine, and  think  it  worldly  enough.  So  it  is  ; 
but  give  the  world  its  due.  If  it  is  often  inter- 
ested in  its  professed  friendships,  grant  that 
it  sometimes  arrives  at  a  sort  of  friendship  by 
the  road  of  interest. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that,  before  leaving 
England,  I  should  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
with  my  aunt  Whimple  in  Kent,  and  that,  as 
my  time  only  admitted  of  one  visit,  the  other 
branches  of  my  mother's  family,  in  compliance 
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with  their  affectionate  demands,  should  be 
invited  to  meet  me.  As  London  toy  in  my 
way,  I  resolved  to  pass  a  week  there.  Aunt 
Whimple's  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Whimple, 
of  the  Chancery  Bar,  had  offered  me  a  bache- 
lor's hospitality  and  the  advantage  of  his  in- 
troduction to  the  metropolitan  "  lions."  My 
father  and  molher  were  to  join  me  on  the  eve 
of  our  continental  trip,  and  Ursula  was  to 
resume  her  position  in  the  little  parlor  of  the 
apothecary.  I  pictured  to  myself  with  grief 
the  loneliness  of  her  seclusion,  or  with  annoy- 
ance the  rough  country  bucks  who  would  oc- 
casionally turn  into  her  father's  shop  for 
cattle-medicine.  I  saw  them  in  fancy,  while 
the  absorbed  Avsculapcan  made  up  his  com- 
pounds, criticising  the  delicate  hoad  shadowed 
on  the  glass-door,  and  telegraphing  to  each 
other  with  whip-handles  on  their  lips. 
*  CHAPTER  II. 

Tiie  morning  for  my  departure  came;  a 
soft  April  day,  when  our  limes  were  breaking 
out  into  their  tender  green,  and  one  side  of 
the  garden  was  white  with  pear-blossoms. 
The  sunbeams—at  times  escaping  from  the 
light  gray  clouds— frolicked  gaily  over  the 
meadows,  or  lit  up  the  musing  aspect  of  the 
old  church-tower  with  a  sudden  smile.  The 
hope,  the  freshness  of  my  own  youth  were 
reflected  to  me  by  the  season. 

Our  school  was  broken  up.  My  parents, 
Ursula,  and  I  paced  together  the  garden-walk 
till  the  coach  that  ran  to  the  railway  station 
should  arrive.  As  I  was  so  soon  to  meet  the 
former  again,  these  parting-moments  would 
scarcely  have  been  sad  but  for  Ursula.  Not, 
indeed,  that  there  was  any  thing  depressing 
in  the  quiet,  almost  cheerful,  way  in  which  she 
had  superintended  the  packing  of  my  trunk 
and  carpet-bag ;  managing  to  find  room  for 
one  or  two  of  my  favorite  books,  also  for  an 
odd  volume  of  Wordsworth,  which  my  father 
had  somewhere  picked  up  and  given  to  her. 
Ursula  and  I  had  been  used  to  read  the  hook 
together,  and  she  now  begged  my  acceptance 
of  it.  I  fancied  for  a  moment  that  her  eyes 
grew  moist;  but  she  turned  away  to  pluck  a 
sprig  of  sweet-brier,  and  when  her  taper 
fingers  fixed  it  in  my  button-hole  there  was 
the  usual  calm  smile  upon  her  face. 

The  sound  of  the  guard's  horn  was  heard. 
There  were  hurried  embraces  and  blessings. 
My  father  and  mother  stood  at  the  gate,  but 
Ursula  retreated  to  the  door.  I  missed  her 
when  we  drove  off;  but  soon  afterwards,  on 


WERE  OPENED. 

looking  back,  i  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  watch- 
ing face,  and  of  a  handkerchief  waved  with  a 
quick  sharp  motion  in  signal  of  adieu. 

"Dear  Ursula,"  I  thought  "no  brother 
could  love  thee  better."  But  that  placid  fra- 
ternal love  did  not  admit  even  the  surmise  of 
a  more  passionate  feeling. 

Tom  Whimple  duly  met  me  at  the  North- 
western Station  in  London;  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  town-life  began  under  his 
auspices.  He  was  a  little  apple-faced  man, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  a  certain  free-and-easy 
manner,  which  just  stopped  short  of  bad  taste, 
and  for  the  twinkle—  half  merry,  half  sarcastic 
—of  his  small  bead-like  eyea. 

Having  a  moderate  fortune,  as  well  as  a 
moderate  practice,  Tom  took  his  life  pleas- 
antly, and  gave  himself  a  week's  holiday  in 
the  character  of  my  cicerone. 

My  disposition,  credulous  and  ardent  (or, 
as  he  phrased  it,  "of  the  most  refreshing 
green "),  must  have  yielded  him  ample 
amusement.  We  went  together  to  the  thea- 
tre :  he  would  fain  have  had  me  see  Vcstri* 
in  one  of  the  sparkling  burlettas  then  current 
at  the  Olympic;  but  I  begged  hard  for  a 
tragedy.  I  was  in  that  happy  frame  to  which 
emotion  is  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Whimple  assented.  u  Borneo  and 
Juliet"  he  said,  "  would  probably  be  as 
diverting  as  Beulah  Spa." 

The  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  size  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  theatre,  entranced  me.  The 
Juliet  of  the  night — a  lady  whose  name  is 
now  forgotten — made  a  rapid  inroad  upon 
my  affections,  and  in  the  balcony-scene  had 
me  fairly  at  her  feet.  Later  in  the  evening 
the  sandal  that  bound  her  little  slipper  of 
gleaming  satin  got  loose,  and  my  divinity  was 
near  being  prostrated  upon  her  face.  A 
laugh  that  jarred  on  my  feelings  broke  forth 
from  pit  and  gallery.  What  would  I  not 
have  given  for  permission  to  readjust  that 
dainty  ligature  I  I  was  sure  that  the  passion 
evinced  by  my  enchantress  could  not  be 
feigned  ;  that  in  Juliet's  love  and  despair  she 
was  shadowing  forth  the  romance  of  her  own 
hiatory.  O  that  for  her  sake  I  could  have 
been  a  Montague,  that  she  could  have  confided 
to  me  the  secrets  of  a  heart  overburdened  by 
its  delicious  tenderness !  When,  after  drink- 
ing the  friar's  potion,  she  staggered  back  ex- 
hausted to  her  couch,  I  became  seriously 
alarmed  for  her  health,  and  trusted  that  some 
medical  man  of  eminence  was  in  the  house 
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When  the  act-drop  went  down,  I  expressed 
my  anxiety  to  Mr.  Whimple;  who  observed, 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  case  dangertous, 
though  a  prescription  of  bottled  stout  and 
oysters  might  probably  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage.  You  naturally  think  that  I  hated 
him.  By  no  means.  Jesting  on  such  a 
theme  seemed  to  me  impossible;  and  I  gave 
him  credit  for  assuming  this  lerity  to  hide 
hia  own  sensibilities  and  to  sooth  mine. 

Next  morning  we  read  at  breakfast  the 
critiques  of  the  press  on  the  performance. 
Some  were  favorable,  others  commented  upon 
my  heroine  in  a  strain  that  savored  of  invec- 
tive. One  journal  in  particular  reproached 
the  lady  with  an  artificial  and  pretentious 
style,  with  a  shrill  voice,  and  with  being  too 
old  for  the  character.  As  I  read,  compassion, 
not  resentment,  was  uppermost.  I  thought 
of  the  critic  as  of  one  to  whom  Nature  had 
denied  a  sense,— sight  or  hearing,  for  exam- 
ple. I  wondered  how  he  would  feel  if  his 
closed  perception  were  at  any  time  to  be 
opened ;  and  what  amount  of  remorseful  ac- 
knowledgment he  would  think  sufficient  for 
his  error.  Meantime  it  was  my  comfort  to 
write  anonymously  to  the  fair  victim  of  his 
blindness,  to  tell  her  how  the  recollection  of 
her  pathos  and  grace  haunted  one  unknown 
but  u n forgetting  breast ;  how  her  form  would 
ever  flit  before  the  eyes,  and  her  voice  linger 
in  the  ears,  of  one  sincere  adorer.  With  a 
subtlety  which  I  could  not  then  have  deemed 
possible,  Whimple  humored  my  feelings  as  to 
the  wronged  tragedienne,  until,  in  my  inno- 
cence, I  showed  him  the  enthusiastic  tribute 
I  had  just  penned.  Never  shall  I  forget  his 
reception  of  this  document.  He  did  not 
burst  into  loud  laughter,  but  a  silent  cachina- 
tion,  at  first  subdued,  broadened  over  his 
countenance,  and  gradually  extended  its  influ- 
ence over  his  person,  until  his  sides  shook  in 
sympathy  with  the  twitching  muscles  of  his 
face.  He  seized  my  hands,  and  assured  me, 
as  articulately  as  he  could,  that  I  was  worth 
any  money  as  a  specific  against  the  "  blues." 

"Only,"  said  he,  "to  have  made  your  hom- 
age complete,  you  should  have  seasoned  it 
with  a  line  or  two  of  good  hearty  contempt 

for  Miss   ,  of  Drury  Lane,  the  rival  of 

your  last  night's  idol." 

M  What,"  thought  I,  "  he  deems  my  Juliet 
capable  of  a  mean  jealousy ! "  I  deigned 
him  no  answer  except  a  smile  of  pity. 

Mr.  Whimple  was  a  general  favorite,  and 


introduced  me  to  society.  I  was  a  little  bash- 
ful ;  but  from  the  quiet  corners  of  brilliant 
drawing-moms  I  indulged  my  dreams  of 
romance  to  the  full  The  tone  of  London  so- 
ciety, the  amiable  smiles  and  the  gently  mod- 
ulated utterance  of  those  who  composed  it, 
were  new  to  me,  and  delightful  as  new.  At 
times  Whimple  would  approach  me,  and 
make  some  provoking  comment.  A  sentence 
that  seemed  to  my  ears  to  fall  from  fair  lips 
in  distilled  music,  he  would  call  a  masterpiece 
of  retort;  or  observe  at  the  end  of  a  song,  in 
which  the  siren  had  evidently  poured  out  her 
whole  heart,  "  that  she  was  making  a  dead 
set  at  the  gouty  old  admiral  beside  her."  I 
could  not  believe  him  to  be  serious. 

"  He  is  a  kind  fellow,"  I  thought,  "  who 
disguises  a  too  impressible  nature  under  the 
mask  of  cynicism."  And  with  this  belief, 
after  a  rather  protracted  stay  in  town,  I  left 
him  for  my  relatives  in  Kent. 

Whimple  House  was  situated  in  a  well- 
wooded  hamlet-dotted  country,  that,  backed 
by  a  long  wall  of  hills,  sloped  gently  to  the 
sea.  The  region,  though  less  wild  and  ro- 
mantic than  my  native  North,  was  scarcely 
less  picturesque/  The  opulence  of  Nature, 
if  not  its  grandeur,  was  everywhere  attested. 
There  were  smiling  orchards,  dressed  in  the 
variegated  blossoms  of  spring,  and  mazy  lanes 
diverging  from  the  undulating  highway,  from 
the  higher  points  of  which  one  caught  glimpses 
of  the  Channel,  and  of  the  French  coast 
gleaming  like  a  ridge  of  pearl  in  the  noonday 
sun.  At  times,  remote  in  pastoral  quiet  and 
still  as  if  brooding  over  their  own  memories, 
the  ruins  of  some  time-worn  castle  arrested 
the  eye,  while  stately  avenues  of  elm  or  oak 
conducted  to  edifices  of  modem  civilization. 
It  was  through  such  an  avenue  that  the  car 
riage,  sent  to  meet  me  at  the  nearest  sta- 
tion, bowled  smoothly  towards  Whimple 
House. 

I  received  a  warm  voluble  greeting  from 
aunt  Wbimpie  on  my  arrival.  She  had  been 
for  some  years  a  widow,  and  with  her  daugh- 
ter kept  lonely  state  in  her  commodious  man- 
sion. My  cousin,  a  "  missy  "  of  nineteen,  was 
called  Eliza  Jane,  and  looked  the  harmless 
propriety  of  her  name  to  perfection.  Unlike 
her  mother,  who  abounded  in  easy  chatter, 
which  she  had  a  habit  of  enforcing  by  gesture, 
Eliza  Jane  was  at  first  quiet,  almost  timid,  in 
her  movements.  She  had  light  blue  eyes,  a 
complexion  of  the  most  delicate  pink  and 
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white,  and  a  brow  smooth  as  an  ivory  tablet 
that  has  never  been  written  upon. 

I  had  once  seen  a  travelling  collection  of 
wax-work,  and  could  not  help  comparing  my 
cousin  to  a  finely  modelled  young  lady,  who 
was  the  gem  of  that  exhibition,  and  who  had 
vividly  impressed  my  boyish  feelings.  I  felt 
it  as  a  compliment  to  Eliza  Jane  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  ought  to  stand  under  a 
glass  cover  and  be  looked  at  as  a  work  of 
art.  True,  in  that  case  I  should  have  missed 
the  air  of  retiring  grace  with  which  she  sa- 
luted me  on  our  introduction,  and  the  gentle 
whispers  of  assent  with  which  she  echoed  my 
opinions  when  I  gained  courage  to  talk  to  her. 
For  it  happened  by  a  delightful  chance  that 
my  prevailing  tastes  and  views  of  things  in 
general  were  exactly  those  which  aunt  Whim- 
pie  had  always  cherished,  and  in  which  Eliza 
Jane  had  been  carefully  educated. 

Thus  when  I  gave  vent  at  dinner  to  my 
admiration  of  the  neighboring  country,  my 
aunt's  enthusiasm  broke  forth  somewhat  as 
follows : 

"  Superb !  is  it  not  ?  Yes,  I  flatter  myself, 
as  to  the  charms  of  Nature,  we  Kentish  folk 
may  hold  our  own  tolerably  well.  And  so 
you're  a  lover  of  nature,  Alfred  P— you're 
soup's  cooling,  my  dear  boy. — To  be  sure, 
you  love  nature.  You  wouldn't  else  be  a  fa- 
vourite here  long  with  somebody  whose  glass 
wants  filling.  My  dear  Eliza  Jane,  your  glass 
to  your  cousin.  She's  so  delicate  and  ethe- 
real,— I  insist  on  the  sherry,  my  pet,  as  a  pre- 
scription,—and  she's  such  an  ardent  votary  of 
nature." 

As  Eliza  Jane,  in  her  dove-colored  silk,  ac- 
quiesced softly  in  the  charge,  she  reminded 
me  of  the  coo  of  that  gentle  bird;  while  aunt 
Whim  pie,  with  her  green  robe,  her  fluttering 
cap-ribbons,  her  somewhat  prononcit  aristo- 
cratic nose,  and  indefatigable  tongue,  forced 
upon  my  senses  the  less  harmonious  associa- 
tion of  a  parrot. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  took  up  the 
Irish  Melodies.  They  were  admirably  suited 
to  my  vein  of  sentiment.  How  charmed  was 
I,  then,  to  hear  from  my  aunt  that  Eliza  Jane 
not  only  shared  my  enthusiasm  for  those 
delicate  and  passionate  strains,  but  that  she 
was  addicted  to  singing  them  when  alone! 
Of  course  I  implored  her  to  relinquish  in  my 
favor  this  monopoly  of  vocal  delight  Mrs. 
Whimple  pleaded  for  me  with  an  arch  look. 
Eliza  Jane  modestly  hesitated,  then  as  mod- 


estly yielded.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that 
I  had  heard  Ursula  Nainby  sing  with  greater 
expression  ;  but  how  charming  was  my  cous- 
in's reticence !  I  dived  at  once  into  her 
secret.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  her  feelings 
were  too  acute,  and  that  her  cold  and  me- 
chanical style  was  assumed  to  mask  them.  I 
was  capricious  enough  to  contrast  her  with 
my  London  Juliet  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former,  and  to  think  that  the  emotions  which 
shrank  from  being  detected  were  far  more 
charming  than  those  which  took  the  public 
into  their  confidence. 

Next  morning,  my  aunt  proposed  a  drive 
to  Freshwood  Castle,  a  noted  ruin  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  I  was  again  delighted  to 
find,  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Whimple,  that 
Eliza  Jane  shared  my  passion  for  the  vener- 
able relics  of  antiquity.  Calling  to  mind  the 
bright  array  of  warriors  and  dames  who  once 
rode  beneath  the  ivy-screened  arch,  or  held 
festival  within  the  shattered  walls,  I  could  not 
repress  a  sigh,  which  my  cousin  immediately 
echoed.  She  said  little.  Once  she  expressed 
her  regret  that  the  footpath  to  the  castle  was 
not  kept  in  better  repair,  and  confided  to  me 
an  apprehension  that  the  grass  was  yet  damp 
from  a  morning  shower.  But  when  I  looked 
my  surprise  that  she  could  dwell  upon  such 
trifles  in  a  spot  consecrated  to  romance,  she 
replied  by  a  glance  that  at  once  showed  how 
my  suspicions  had  wronged  her. 

Aunt  Whimple  here  observed  that  a  model 
of  the  castle  had  been  lately  constructed  in 
sugar-candy  by  the  confectioner  of  a  neighbor- 
ing town ;  and  I  was  startled  to  see  the  effect 
of  this  announcement  upon  my  cousin. 

■  O,  do  let  us  drive  there,  mamma,"  she 
said.  «  I  would  give  any  thing  to  see  it  I 
should  like  of  all  things  to  buy  it  It  must 
be  such  a  curiosity.  I  wonder  whether  John- 
son has  it  for  sale." 

Dear  little  Elixa  Jane!  She  might  cer- 
tainly enjoy  her  castle  in  sugar-candy  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  rough  roads  or  damp 
grass. 

Her  tongue,  once  set  going,  became  a  very 
active  little  member  indeed.  She  still  pre- 
served "  expressive  silence "  on  those  topics 
of  imagination  and  feeling  in  which  we  had 
so  intimate  a  sympathy.  On  such  themes,  a 
smile  or  a  monosyllable  was  all  that  she  per- 
mitted herself.  But,  besides  those  thoughts 
that  lay  "  too  deep  for  tears,"  she  had  a  won- 
derful amount  of  interest  for  the  surface  of 
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life.  As  we  became  better  acquainted,  this 
characteristic  grew  striking.  A  travelling  con- 
juror  exhibited  one  morning  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms  in  the  town  of  H — .  At  Elixa  Jane's 
earnest  intercession,  my  aunt  gave  her  coun- 
tenance to  the  entertainment,  on  the  bills  of 
which  Mrs.  and  Miss  Whimple,  of  Whimple 
House,  were  conspicuous  as  patronesses.  Very 
droll  was  it,  before  the  day  of  performance, 
to  note  the  anxiety  with  which  my  cousin  re- 
ferred to  the  barometer.  The  weather  was 
then  uncertain,  and  she  brought  us  hourly 
bulletins  of  its  condition.  After  the  event  her 
demeanor  was  still  more  amusing.  She  would 
sit  by  the  hour  with  a  pack  of  playing-cards 
before  her,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  detect  the 
aleight-of-hand  of  the  «  wizard."  She  would 
describe  for  the  benefit  of  every  fresh  visitor 
the  whole  series  of  illusions,  and  always  in 
the  same  terms.  She  invariably  commenced 
with  an  inventory  of  the  performer's  dress, 
and  was  most  particular  as  to  the  number  of 
his  rings  and  as  to  the  fingers  which  they  re- 
spectively adorned.  Never  before  or  since 
have  I  seen  so  much  energy  and  such  a  power 
of  classification  devoted  to  statistics  not  usually 
considered  important. 

Elixa  Jane  had  an  instinct  for  the  minute. 
Showing  me  the  full-length  portrait  of  her 
paternal  great-uncle,  a  naval  hero  of  celebrity, 
she  first  called  attention  to  the  life-like  paint- 
ing of  his  knee-buckles.  On  my  entrance 
into  the  grand  reception-room,  she  made  no 
allusions  to  its  lofty  proportions,  or  to  the 
noble  view  which  it  commanded  ;  but  informed 
me  that  the  pattern  of  ferns  and  poppies  in 
the  carpet  was  repeated  ju6t  four  hundred 
and  six  time*,  as  she  had  discovered  by  actual 
counting.  She  was  sometimes  positively  ex- 
cited, but  always  upon  points  of  infinitesimal 
interest. 

"  What  a  very  becoming  Valenciennes 
collar,"  remarked  my  aunt,  "Mary  Hare 
wore  yesterday  at  the  Assembly  Rooms!  " 

"  Valenciennes,  mamma  ?  "  rejoined  Eliza 
Jane;  "  I  assure  you  it  was  Mechlin." 
You  are  mistaken,  love." 

"  Mamma,  I  had  it  in  my  hand  the  day 
after  Map'  bought  it." 

«  Very  weU,  dearest,  don't  tease  yourself 
about  it." 

"  O,  that's  just  to  put  me  off,"  pouted  my 
cousin ;  "  but  we  shall  see."    And  next  night 
she  held  exultingly  in  her  hand  the  Mechlin 
.'.Uar  for  which  she  had  privately  dispatched 
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a  messenger  to  her  friend.  Ah,  what  great 
life-problems  might  be  happily  solved,  would 
men  bring  to  them  Eliza  Jane's  earnestness 
upon  a  question  of  lace ! 

I  cannot  tell  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  these  artless  traits  upon  my  passion 
had  our  retired  life  been  continued.  Very 
possibly,  with  my  idealising  propensity,  I 
should  have  discovered  a  new  charm  in  them. 
But  a  change  was  at  hand.  Aunt  Whimple 
now  prepared  me  for  the  immediate  arrivals 
of  Miss  Dorothea  Wallis  and  Miss  Kate 
Hewerdine,  the  latter  under  the  wing  of  her 
father  the  mojor.  These  young  ladies  were 
also  my  cousins  on  the  mother's  side,  and  of 
course  nieces  of  Mrs.  Whimple.  I  cannot 
say  that  .she  showed  the  solicitude  of  an  affec- 
tionate kinswoman  to  bias  me  in  their  favor. 
Dorothea,  she  said,  was  flighty,  and  would 
talk  of  matters  beyond  her.  As  for  Kate, 
her  disposition  was  naturally  bold,  and  a  year 
or  two  of  Parisian  education  had  made  her 
intolerable.  Then  my  aunt  corrected  herself. 
She  was  doubtless  too  hard  upon  Kate,  but 
she  was  so  different  from  some  one  whom  it 
hardly  became  her  (aunt  Whimple)  to  name. 
She  supposed  her  own  modest,  sensitive  dar- 
ling had  spoiled  her  for  young  ladies  in  gene- 
ral. Finally,  she  hinted  that  the  visit  of  my 
cousins  was  hardly  delicate,  and  had  been 
forced  upon  her.  My  other  aunts,  it  seemed, 
had  threatened  to  bid  against  aunt  Whimple 
for  the  pleasure  of  my  society ;  and  her  in- 
vitation to  their  eldest  daughters  to  meet  me 
was  extorted  as  a  compromise. 

Dorothea  Wallis  and  Kate  Hewerdine  duly 
arrived.  The  former  had  the  precedence  by 
twenty-four  hours ;  in  the  course  of  which  I 
discovered  that  she  had  a  great  turn  for 
poetry  and  the  arts,  and  could  talk  eloquently 
upon  all  those  topics  respecting  which  Eliza 
Jane  was  so  morbidly  reserved.  Who  could 
look  at  cousin  Dorothea  and  not  see  that  she 
was  a  child  of  imagination  ?  H,  now  writing 
in  the  common  daylight  of  reality,  I  must 
pronounce  her  complexion  sallow,  her  features 
irregular,  her  outline  sharp,  and  her  years 
thirty-one,  1  still  maintain  that  her  eyes  were 
large,  dark,  and  lustrous ;  and  that  these, 
with  her  rich  tresses  of  raven  hair,  lent  her, 
in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  the  aspect  of  a 
sibyl.  But  she  had  her  intervals  of  mirth 
and  frolic.  The  charms  of  unexpectedness  and 
contrast  attended  every  thing  she  did.  She 
was  by  turns  sentimental  and  arch,  absorbed 
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and  communicative;  and  she  had  the  most 
fascinating  gift  of  candor  I  ever  met  with. 
At  opportune  time* — sunset,  for  example — 
she  would  motion  for  silence,  and  stand  with 
her  gaze  riveted  on  the  fading  glories  of  the 
West,  Again,  you  would  find  her  hid  in  nooky 
corners  of  the  garden  (provided  she  knew 
that  you  walked  there),  or  at  night  basking 
on  her  knees  in  the  glow  of  the  still  season- 
able fire.  I  observed  that  she  had  a  particu- 
lor  aversion  to  chairs.  She  would  stand,  re- 
cline, squat,  or  kneel ;  but  never  sit,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity.  In  every  attitude  she  was 
eerie  and  fay- like.  Discovering  at  once  the 
reciprocity  of  our  natures,  she  told  me  how 
for  davs  before  she  had  had  a  sense  of  some 
crisis  in  her  fate,  a  presentiment  of -meeting 
with  one  who  could  understand  her.  She 
avowed,  to  my  delight,  that  in  her  opinion  the 
soul  had  oracular  thrills,  intuitions  that  tran- 
scended the  cold  processes  of  reason.  Did  I 
believe  in  intuitions?  she  asked.  Did  I  think 
her  a  foolish  fantastic  little  elf?  I  might  if  I 
liked  ;  she  half  believed  it  herself.  Every- 
body said  she  was  a  spoiled  incomprehensible 
day-dreamer, — everybody  but  cousin  Alfred, 
and  he  M  as  going  the  way  to  spoil  her  more 
by  pretending  that  he  liked  her.  What 
dreams  cousin  Alfred  had  that  night,  and 
what  sprite-like  face  was  the  pervading  pres- 
ence in  all,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  imagine. 

In  the  morning  this  new  influence  had  so 
fully  seized  me,  that  I  began  to  find  dear 
Eliza  Jane  wearisomely  insipid,  and  by  adroit 
manoeuvres  I  managed  to  devote  myself  to 
Dorothea  all  that  day. 

What  dear  friends  we  grew !  What  flights 
Dorothea  took  from  the  sublime  and  tender 
to  the  funny,  and  vice  versd.  How,  after 
carolling  in  the  blue  ether  of  imagination, 
would  she  alight  upon  some  h'ttle  twig  of 
commonplace,  and  be  out  of  sight  again  ere 
you  could  clap  hands!  Her  name,  for  ex- 
am pic :  what  a  world  of  mirth  and  feeling 
she  got  out  of  that !  Did  I  know  that  she 
had  been  so  afraid  lest  I  should  dislike  her 
for  being  called  Dorothea?  Malicious  peo- 
ple, indeed,  called  her  Dorothy.  N^importe; 
she  defied  them.  She  knew  I  looked  upon 
Dorothy  as  a  ruddy  country  lass,  kneading 
dough  with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders. 
Then  oughtn't  I  to  be  ashamed  of  myself? 
What  was  become  of  my  Greek  ?  Didn't  I 
remember  that  in  that  classic  tongue  her 
name  signified  a  divine  gift  ?    (Then  sud- 
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J  denly  adopting  the  penseroso.)    Ah,  what  a 
I  name  for  one  like  her!    How  it  upbraided 
her  with  a  thousand  foibles  and  naughti- 


nesses! She  a  divine  gift,  indeed,  to  any- 
body! But  (resuming  the  allegro)  I  had 
surely  read  Don  Quixote  ?  Had  not  dear 
Cervantes  consecrated  the  name  to  pastoral 
beauty  ?  Oh,  goodness,  what  should  I  have 
thought  had  I  caught  the  present  Dorothea 
washing  those  little  feet  of  here  in  a  brook  ! 

Reclining  on  the  arbor-seat,  she  did  not 
fail,  as  if  by  a  childish  impulse,  to  disclose 
one  of  those  delicate  members.  A  charming 
foot  it  was,  cased  in  its  coquettish  bronze- 
colored  brodequin,  which  allowed  the  clock 
of  a  fine  stocking  to  hint  itself  above  the 
ancle.  A  moment's  glimpse,  however,  wag 
all  that  she  permitted  ;  for  she  was  sure  that 
I  should  think  her  the  vainest  of  mortals. 
Well,  she  shouldn't  contradict  me.  She 
owned  to  being  proud  of  her  feet  and  hands. 
She  thought  them  signs  of  "  blood ;"  and  a 
passion  for  "  blood  "  was  another  of  her  weak- 
nesses— I  should  find  her  full  of  faults.  But 
could  I  deny  that  there  was  a  certain  poetry 
in  birth, — I  who  might  claim  it  equally  with  • 
herself? 

My  readers  will  feel  little  surprised  that 
the  arrival  of  Kate  Hewerdine  at  night  was 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  me.  Nor 
did  cousin  Kate's  manner  and  appearance 
seem  likely  to  alter  this  sentiment.  On  our 
meeting  she  regarded  me  with  a  look  at  once 
critical  and  careless.  She  was  a  brunette  of 
about  two-and-twenty ;  tall,  handsome,  com- 
manding, and  doubtless  accustomed  to  be  ad- 
mired; but  there  was  about  her  a  tone  of  im- 
plied superiority  that  I  thought  by  no  means 
attractive.  Her  father,  the  major,  was  a  tall, 
slim,  unimpressible  man,  whose  talk  ran 
chiefly  upon  dogs  and  horses;  but  who 
seemed  to  want  the  heartiness  of  an  English 
sportsman.  He  was,  however,  very  civil  to 
me,  and  had  conceived  a  project  of  taking  me 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  studs  of  all  his 
acquaintance  in  the  neighborhood.  This  in- 
tention, which  I  quietly  resisted,  completed 
my  distaste  for  himself  and  his  daughter. 

Three  or  four  days  aflerwasds,  Major  Hew- 
erdine, having  fallen  in  with  some  kindred 
spirits,  agreed  to  accompany  them  to  Ascot 
for  the  "cup"  day.  Great  was  my  satisfac- 
tion, for  I  hoped  once  more  to  abandon  my- 
self to  the  society  of  Dorothea.  My  desires, 
however,  were  often  frustrated ;  bare  polite- 
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compelled  me  at  time*  to  make  my  at- 
tentions general.  Then  ever-smiling  garrulous 
aunt  Whimple  had  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to 
drive  her  ponies ;  and  while  she  and  her  lady 
guests  formed  a  crowded  trio  in  front  of  the 
chaise,  it  was  my  destiny  to  jyair  with  Eliza 
Jane  behind.  Again,  Eliza  Jane  had  a  great 
delight  in  riding  over  \o  the  town  of  H — . 
Shops  were  her  passion,  especially  the  circu- 
lating library,  where  a  list  of  arrivals  was 
kept.  Marvellous  was  the  time  that  ahe 
spent  in  discovering  what  names  had  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  in  refreshing  her  mem- 
ory as  to  past  announcements.  More  than 
once  aunt  Whimple,  alarmed  by  the  long  ab- 
sences of  her  darling,  implored  me  to  ride 
after  her  to  H— ,  and  see  that  no  accident 
had  befallen  her.  I  felt  this  disposal  of  my 
time  the  more  annoying  because  Eliza  Jane's 
delays  were  customary,  and  she  never  rode 
unattended. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  I  was  only 
abje  to  resume  by  snatches  my  coveted  inter- 
course with  Dorothea.  Whenever  we  were 
alone,  she  was  the  same  brilliant  versatile 
creature  as  ever.  But  in  our  family  circle  I 
eould  not  help  discerning  in  her  little  traits 
of  petulance,  which  I  forgave  the  more  readily 
from  flattering  myself  that  I  divined  their 
cause.  She  displayed,  however,  certain  pe- 
culiarities which  I  could  not  account  for  quite 
so  pleasantly.  It  happened  one  day  that 
early  strawberries  were  introduced  at  dessert. 
A  fair  distribution  of  the  fruit  had  been  made, 
and  I  was  startled  shortly  after  to  see  Doro- 
thea appropriate  to  hereelf  all  that  remained 
upon  the  dish :  she  accomplished  this  feat 
with  the  merriest  of  laughs. 

u  Do  you  know,  aunt  Whimple,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  a  positive  mania  for  strawherries  :  I 
own  I'm  a  greedy  unconscionable  little  puss  ; 
but  what  is  one  to  do  when  one's  the  victim 
of  a  mmia  ?  " 

This  was  a  slight  incident  truly;  but  it 
would  he  hard  to  describe  the  perplexity  it 
occasioned  me.  Given  an  ideal  of  romantic 
generosity,  how  to  reconcile  it  with  an  in- 
equitable monopoly  of  strawberries,  was  the 
problem  I  had  to  work;  and  I  spent  the 
evening  without  arriving  at  a  solution. 

The  next  morning,  we  were  all  riding  to- 
gether. A  drenching  rain  fell,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  return  hastily.  The  weather,  which 
had  become  variable,  was  that  day  unusually 
cold.    My  cousins,  having  changed  their  wet 


garments,  gathered  to  the  fire;  Dorothea, 
crouching  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  was  custom- 
ary with  her,  managed  to  effect  a  tolerable 
blockade  of  the  genial  element. 

"Do  make  room,  Dorothy!  Eliza  Jane 
and  I  are  shivering,"  said  Kate  Hewerdine. 

"  I  can't  get  up  yet,  indeed  I  can't !  I'm 
the  chilliest  mortal  that  ever  breathed.  Very 
selfish,  am  I  not  ?  Well,  it's  my  nature,  and 
mamma  spoiled  me  when  I  was  a  child." 

44  You  might  certainly  have  been  improved 
by  another  kind  of  discipline,"  replied  Kate, 
taking  my  riding-whip  and  chastising  with 
considerable  severity  an  imaginary  culprit  in 
the  air. 

Dorothea  had  given  me  another  problem  to 
work.  I  was  musing  over  it  in  the  garden  ; 
for  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  evening  sky, 
quickened  with  windy  light,  had  tempted  me 
out  of  doors.  While  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
reverie,  a  tall  figure  confronted  me  at  a  turn 
in  the  walk.  It  was  Kate :  she  neither  ad- 
vanced nor  turned  aside.  She  was  not  a  re- 
pulsive apparition  this  tall  stately  Kate,  with 
her  calm  self-possessed  look,  her  shawl  half 
slipping  from  her  shoulders,  and  the  ribbons 
of  her  garden-hat  floating  in  the  wind  like 
the  ensigns  of  her  careless  beauty.  She  had 
hitherto  deigned  me  only  the  most  cursory 
notice.  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  when  she 
accosted  me  in  a  tone  which,  though  abrupt, 
was  earnest. 

44  Cousin  Alfred,"  she  said, 44  why  won't  you 
let  me  like  you  ?  " 

It  was  not  a  flattering  question,  and  it 
piqued  me. 

44  The  obstacles,"  I  replied, 44  must  be  insur- 
mountable, but  they  are  not  of  my  making. 
I'm  a  victim,  cousin,  not  a  culprit." 

44  You  are  the  latter  for  using  such  rounda- 
bout phraseology.  Now  let  me  take  your 
arm,  and  tell  you  of  your  faults." 

44  An  agreeable  invitation,"  I  thought ;  but 
her  past  indifference  and  present  bluntness 
excited  a  strange  kind  of  interest. 

44  Cousin,"  she  pursued, 44  if  you  don't  stop 
in  time  you'll  become  that  worst  of  horrors — 
nn  effeminate  manikin.  You  like  flattery ; 
you  talk  in  the  cut-and-dry  style  of  old  ro- 
mances, or  quote  poetry;  you  sit  a  night 
through  moody  and  absorbed,  and  at  last 
take  up  your  bedchamber-candle  with  a  sigh." 

44  Thank  you  ;  I  fear  I'm  incurable." 

"No;  in  that  case  I  shouldn't  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  talk  to  you.   A  flash  of  spirit 
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breaks  out  now  and  then,  which  proves  that 
you  might  be  reclaimed.  But  you  must  work 
hard." 

"  And  for  what  inducement,  fair  cousin  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  to  improve  yourself;  in 
the  second,  to  secure  my  good  opinion." 

"  But  suppose  I  should  be  so  lost  as  to  live 
on  comfortably  under  the  affliction  of  your 
censure  ?  " 

"  That's  rude  and  satirical,"  she  rejoined ; 
"  but  it's  a  decided  advance.  I  would  rather 
see  you  discourteous  than  lackadaisical. 
There,"  she  continued,  "  I  can  spare  you  no 
more  good  counsel  for  the  present;"  and 
with  a  slight  laugh  she  withdrew  her  arm, 
and  returned  to  the  house. 

She  had  managed  to  wound  my  vanity; 
and  in  spite  of  my  pretended  indifference,  the 
desire  to  raise  myself  in  her  eyes  grew  into  a 
powerful  motive.  I  gradually  became  ashamed 
of  replying  to  Dorothea's  sentimental  tele- 
graphs. In  the  house  I  exerted  myself  to 
talk.  Out  of  doors  I  proposed  boating-ex- 
cursions on  the  lake,  and  blistered  my  hands 
with  vigorous  rowing,  or  leaped  my  horse  over 
d »l*w c s  ii \\ ( 1  ft . n c L- 1 1 li  r l c  1\ less  ftudttotty* 

"  Cousin  Alfred,  you  are  improving ;  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  undervalued  you,"  said 
Kate  softly. 

Praise  from  her,  and  in  such  a  tone,  was  so 
new  to  me,  that  I  blushed  with  pleasure. 

After  a  while  the  praise  grew  scantier; 
then  it  ceased.  She  met  me  with  reserve — 
almost  shyness.  I  feared  that  I  was  again 
falling  in  her  good  opinion,  and  told  her  so. 

"  No,  cousin,"  she  whispered,  "  when  we 
women  really  give  our  esteem,  we  find  it  hard 
to  talk  about  it." 

She  averted  her  head  as  if  she  had  said  too 
much.  Was  this  indeed  the  haughty  Kate  of 
a  week  since  ? 

Laugh  on,  good  reader.  You  are  right  in 
your  guess  that  she  fooled  me,  and  you  will 
think  that  so  fickle  a  gentleman  deserved  it. 
Yet,  if  you  had  seen  her  imperious  manner 
melt  by  degrees  into  tenderness  and  defer- 
ence,— if  she  had  held  out  her  hand  to  you 
with  her  air  of  sweet  frankness,  to  withdraw 
it  with  still  sweeter  confusion  when  you 
pressed  it, — if,  in  a  word,  you  had  been  in  my 
place — But  you  were  not,  and  cannot  under- 
stand my  excuses. 

By  this  time,  however,  I  had  become 
enough  of  a  diplomatist  to  keep  my  own 
secret.    Thus  my  growing  preference  for 
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I  Kate  was  unobserved  by  Eliza  Jane,  who  st  ill" 
favored  me  with  her  smiling  inanities.  If 
Dorothy  was  more  alive  to  my  faithlessness, 
she  never  reproached  me.  Intellectual  duels 
between  herself  and  Kate  became  a  sort  of 
recognised  institution  in  the  household.  With 
all  my  faults,  however,  I  was  not  presumptu- 
ous, and  never  regarded  mvself  as  the  cause 
of  these  hostilities. 

One  evening,  aunt  Whimple  came  hurriedly 
;  into  the  drawing-room,  and  informed  us  that 
a  boat  belonging  to  a  fisherman  at  H — had 
been  lost  in  a  brief  but  violent  squall  the  day 
before.  The  owner  himself  and  his  eldest 
son  had  perished.  Though  my  aunt  spoke  at 
such  length,  and  with  such  rapidity  aa  to  con- 
fuse her  tale,  it  was  plain  that  her  sympathy 
was  excited,  and  I  bad  never  liked  her  so 
well  as  now.  Eliza  Jane,  too,  seemed  really 
distressed ;  though  when  a  question  arose  aa 
to  whether  the  ill-fated  boat  had  been  launched 
in  the  previous  January  or  in  February,  she 
discussed  that  point  with  as  much  zeal  and 
minuteness  as  if  it  were  the  chief  one  to  t>e 
considered.  Dorothea  clasped  her  hands 
and  drew  an  imaginary  picture  of  the  sinking 
boat,  which  was  even  less  to  my  taste  than 
the  puerilities  of  Eliza  Jane.  Kate  was  the 
first  to  say  any  thing  to  the  purpose.  On 
learning  that  the  fisherman  had  left  a  widow 
and  two  children,  she  proposed  that  we 
should  get  up  a  subscription  for  their  reKef. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  approve  of  thia 
plan,  cousin  Alfred,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  should 
like  to  be  guided  by  you  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  it  out  You  know  my  purse  and 
my  exertions  are  both  at  your  disposal." 

What,  then,  did  she  look  up  to  me  so 
much  P  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  her  generosity  or  her  confidence  is 
myself  went  most  to  my  heart. 

The  only  dissentient  from  our  scheme  was 
Dorothea.  She  would  certainly  contribute 
her  mite,  she  observed,  if  the  rest  did ;  but 
she  had  always  thought  that  pecuniary  help 
was  the  worst  that  could  be  given  to  the  poor. 
It  taught  them  to  be  dependent,  and  to  relax 
their  own  efforts.  Was  there  no  way  of  get- 
ting the  widow  employment— as  a  laundress, 
for  example  ?   We  were  silent. 

"I  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  she  re- 
sumed,— "  that  cousin  Dorothea  is  a  mean, 
stingy,  little  curmudgeon." 

There  was  silence  still.  In  this  case  I  be- 
lieve it  gave  consent. 
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The  awkward  pause  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  the  evening  letter- 
bag.  There  war  a  letter  for  me.  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  from  Ursula  Nainby.  The 
sight  of  her  hand  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  as  from  some  hints  dropped  iu  my  father's 
epistles  I  had  felt  anxious  about  her  health. 
Reserving  my  full  enjoyment  urttil  our  circle 
should  disperse  for  the  night,  I  then  broke 
Ursula's  seal,  and  read  as  follows  : 

•  You  will  wonder,  dear  Alfred,  why  you 
have  not  heard  from  sister  Ursula  since  you 
left  London.  I  would  not  let  your  father 
tell  you  before  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  your 
knowing  now  that  I  have  been  what  is  called 
'  seriously  ill.'  I  knew,  if  you  had  heard  this 
at  the  time,  you  would  have  been  troubled  on 
account  of  your  old  friend  and  playmate. 
Now  you  will  pass  at  once  from  the  sentence 
that  tells  you  of  her  illness  to  the  next,  that 
says  she  is  well  and  brave  again ;  and  that 
will  be  almost  as  pleasant  to  you  as  the 
change  itself  was  to  ner.  And  it  is  indeed  a 
happy  thing  to  recover,  well  worth  all  that 
one  undergoes  in  sickness.  The  earth  looks 
so  bright  and  new,  there  is  such  sweetness 
in  the  air,  such  freshness  in  the  flowers,  that 
it  seems  as  if  one  were  born  again  into  the 
world.  And  this  is  the  least  of  the  pleasure. 
I  never  knew  till  now  how  much  I  was  to  my 
dear  father,  or  to  your  own  tender  parents,  or 
to  the  poor  people  in  the  town,  who  would 
make  believe  that  I  had  done  them  some 
great  kindness  as  an  excuse  for  showing  theirs 
to  me.  And  you  remember  my  little  pupil, 
Ellen  Window,  the  attorney's  daughter? 
You  remember  your  little  brown-eyed  beauty 
of  last  year,  whom  you  used  to'watch  trun- 
dling her  hoop  down  the  garden,  her  bright 
wavy  hair  flowing  down  to  her  sash  ?  Dear 
child,  we  are  such  friends!  Nothing  would 
keep  her  from  the  house  while  I  was  ill ;  and 
when  forbidden  to  enter  my  room,  she  would  j 
it  by  the  hour  on  the  stairs  outside.  I  feel 
as  if  it  were  a  delightful  pain  to  be  cared  for 
so.  What  can  one  do  in  the  world  to  be 
worthy  of  the  love  one  meets  with? 

"  You  know  how  often  sister  Ursula  thought 
of  you  in  those  hours  of  sickness.  Some- 
times the  thoughts  were  sad.  What  if  you 
should  come  again,  in  the  course  of  vears,  to 
the  old  place,  and  walk  beneath  the  lilacs,  or 
sit  on  the  old  green  bench  by  i  he  well,  with- 
out your  old  playmate?  She  knew  that 
would  be  a  pain  to  you.  Then  she  wondered 
whether  old  friends  who  go  home  before  their 
companions  can  come  to  them  unseen,  and 
put  sweet  happy  hopes  into  their  minds. 

"  But,  thank  God,  that  question  need  not 
be  answered  yet.  We  may  still  meet  in  our 
old  haunts;  for,  however  great  and  prosper- 
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ous  vou  may  be,  you  will  never  forget  your 
first  home  nor  the  dear  past  times.  So,  you 
see,  I  have  pleasures  to  recall  and  pleasures 
to  expect ;  and  I  shan't  take  the  veil,  and  be 
a  nun,  spite  of  your  pretty  nickname,  which  I 
mean  always  to  keep.      Sister  Ursula." 

"  Dear  sister  Ursula,"  I  echoed.  There 
was  something  of  pain  and  reproach  as  well 
as  of  tenderness  in  my  thoughts.  Had  I 
done  her  wrong,  then  ?  I  hoped  not.  But 
the  reproach  lingered.  I  walked  to  the  open 
window  of  my  chamber.  The  stars  were 
shining  in  the  serene  blue  night.  1  felt 
somehow  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  admire  them, 
they  were  so  immeasurably  beyond  me — like 
Ursula. 

.mu 

CIIAPTER  III. 

We  had  arranged  to  have  a  picnic  at 
Freshwood  Castle  next  day.  I  was  hardly  in 
good  spirits  when  we  set  out;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  the  preparations  for  our  al-fresco 
feast,  and,  above  all,  the  subtle  flattery  of 
Kate's  confiding  eyes,  helped  me  to  rally. 

Never  could  the  old  castle  have  looked 
more  picturesque.  This  holiday  of  oura 
seemed  also  a  holiday  of  nature, — one  of 
those  days  when  she  ceases  from  her  hard 
earnest  work,  when  the  winds  dally  rather 
than  blow,  and  when  the  sun,  knowing  there 
is  full  time  yet  to  ripen  the  springing  blade, 
puts  forth  a  subdued  and  capricious  bright- 
ness, and  feigns  to  'mask  himself  with  fleecy 
clouds.  Merrily  did  he  peep  through  old 
archways,  and  trip  with  steps  of  light  up  the 
zigzag  stairs  of  stone,  and  flash  through  wide 
fissures  in  the  walls,  whence  one  caugh 
glimpses  of  the  sea  gamboling  with  the  light 
est  crests  of  foam. 

The  castle-walls,  dressed  in  ivy  from  their 
base  upwards,  were  sufficiently  broad  for  a 
single  person  to  walk  upon,  p  rovided  he  had 
steady  nerves.  By  the  help  of  a  projecting 
ash-tree  and  an  occasional  crevice,  1  soon 
gained  their  summit.  My  footing  was  not 
only  somewhat  insecure,  but  there  were  here 
and  there  rents  in  the  masonry,  over  which 
it  was  decidedly  hazardous  to  step.  As  I 
walked  on  I  heard  the  voice  of  Kate  in  ex- 
postulation. 

"  Do  be  careful,  Alfred.    Look  at  the  gap 
just  before  you.    Come  down,  I  beg ! " 

I  laughed,  and  prepared  to  spring  across. 

"  Alfred,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for  my  sake !  " 

But  to  show  myself  fearless  in  her  eyes 
was  my  greatest  incentive.    I  cleared  the 
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gap,  triumphantly  pursued  my  way  on  the 

wall,  nnd  skirted  a  projecting  turret  which 
hid  me  from  her  view.  I  continued  till  I  had 
made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  building;  then 
let  myself  down  by  a  dilapidated  arch,  on 
the  ledge  of  which  I  stood.  I  was  examin- 
ing the  best  means  of  further  descent,  when  I 
heard  the  voices  of  my  cousins.  They  had 
not  been  able  to  follow  my  windings,  and 
were  quite  unaware  that  I  was  so  near  them. 
The  descent  was  very  difficult,  and  I  was 
again  obliged  to  halt.  It  was  Eliza  Jane's 
voice  that  I  heard  now.  She  seemed  to  be 
reading.  When  she  paused  there  was  an 
exclamation  apparently  of  incredulity  from 
Dorothea  and  Kate.  I  was  compelled  by  my 
position  to  hear  what  they  said. 

"  But  here's  the  letter,  with  the  American 
postmark  on  it,"  resumed  Eliza  Jane.  "  See, 
the  stamp  is  not  circular,  like  the  London 
one,  but  oblong." 

"  Simpleton !  "  cried  Kate  with  military 
sternness,  "  who  would  waste  time  upon  the 
stamp  of  a  letter  when  its  news  is  so  impor- 
tant?" 

44  Not  so  simple  as  she  seems,"  remarked 
Dorothy  tartly.  44  That  air  of  trifling  which 
permits  her  to  make  what  advances  she 
likes,  and  to  retreat,  if  need  be,  on  the  plea 
of  childishness,  is  capital  diplomacy.  I'm 
ashamed  of  you,  Eliza  Jane.  You  suspected 
it  all  along,  and  yet  allowed  me  to— to  be- 
that  is,  to  run  the  risk  of  being— led  away  by 
my  feelings ;  but  I  wasn't." 

44  No,  my  dear.  I  would  insure  your  pru- 
dence* against  all  risks  from  your  heart  at  a 
very  moderate  premium." 

"Thank  you,  Katherine  Hewerdine.  It 
becomes  you  to  talk,"  retorted  Dorothea. 
44  You  couldn't  foil  on  your  arrival  here  to  see 
where  his  bias  lay ;  the  ground  was  pre-occu- 
pied,  hut  you  didn't  scruple  to  invade  it 
Well,  it's  a  fane  prize  that  you've  captured. 
I  didn't  think  it  worth  retaining  5  you're  very 
welcome  to  it,  cousin  Kate." 

44  You  similes  are  incoherent,  Miss  Wallia," 
replied  Kate,  "  and  your  accusations  absurd. 
You  know  well  that  I  never  flattered  him,  but 
told  him  frankly  of  his  faults." 

44  Yes,  at  first,  just  to  stimulate  him,  and  to 
make  your  recent  demonstrations  more  tell- 
ing by  contrast." 

44  Demonstrations !  My  dear  love,  you  are 
really  exposing  your  own  tactics  too  freely. 
No,  I'm  not  at  all  angry.    There's  a  time  of 


life,  I  admit,  when  a  woman  who  trill  be  mar- 
ried, coute  qui  route,  has  neither  an  hour  to 
spare  nor  a  ruse  to  throw  away." 

nere  JMiza  jane  lnienerea  as  pacmcator. 
Mamma,  she  said  had  told  her  that  matrimony 
was  now  out  of  the  question. 

44  Of  course,*'  echoed  Kate  and  Dorothy 
simultaneously. 

44  Then,  why  should  we  quarrel  ?  "  pursued 
Eliza  Jane.  44  As  mamma  says,  girls  must  be 
prudent  and  not  let  their  chances  escape; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  always  thought  cousin 
Alfred  too  much  in  the  clouds." 

44  Clouds  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Dorothy. 
44  He  hasn't  a  particle  of  fancy.  He  takes 
metaphors  cut  pied  de  la  letlre,  and  works  as 
hard  at  a  compliment  as  if  it  were  a  sum  in 
arithmetic." 

44  He  has  seen  nothing  of  life,"  interposed 
Kate;  "but  there's  the  making  of  a  very 
tolerable  man  in  him,  if  he  were  well  taken 
in  hand." 

Dorothea  laughed  sardonically.  44 1  advise 
you  to  undertake  the  task ;  you're  particularly 
well  qualified  for  taming  savages." 

44  X<et  me  tell  you,  Dorothea,"  replied  Kate, 
in  a  cold  measured  tone,  44  there's  more  hope 
of  a  savage  like  cousin  Alfred  than  of  some 
more  civilised  products.  He's  vain,  I  gran^ 
but  good-natured ;  sentimental,  but  not  insin- 
cere :  often  ridiculous  from  want  of  savoir 
faire,  but  never  despicable  from  want  o* 
heart.  How  much  more  respectable,  after  all 
than  many  persons  who  have  had  greater  ad- 
vantages !  You  know  the  class  I  mean,  love; 
interested  and  avaricious  to  the  core,  but  all 
warmth  and  candor  on  the  surface ;  people 
who,  by  an  artificial  system,  can  force  smiles 
as  gardeners  force  winter  flowers, — who,  by  a 
private  method  of  hydraulics,  can  convert  ice 
into  tears  at  a  moment's  notice,  —  whose 
worldliness  never  lets  them  be  led  away  by 
one  genuine  feeling,  but  whose  vanity  makes 
them  as  absurd  as  if  they  were  the  slaves  of 
impulse." 

Such,  or  to  such  import,  were  the  words 
which  cousin  Kate  addressed  to  cousin  Doro- 
thy. The  latter,  I  think,  winced  a  little,  for 
her  rejoinder  was  not  immediate.  At  last  she 
said,  "You  would  have  succeeded  on  the 
stage,  dear." 

"  I  can  speak  the  more  freely  upon  this 
matter,"  Kate  resumed  conversationally, 44  be- 
cause it's  plain  I  can  have  no  interest  except, 
that  of  a  cousin  in  poor  Alfred.    I  hope  hell 
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meet  with  some  excellent  young  person  in  his 
own  sphere  of  life ;  and  if  so,  rely  upon  it, 
he'll  prove  a  creditable  husband.  But  where 
is  he  all  this  time  ?  ■ 

They  moved  away,  I  suppose  in  quest  of 
me.  It  was  a  blessing  that  they  went.  Think, 
reader,  how  young  I  was ;  that  the  whole 
edifice  which  faith  builds  and  fancy  adorns 
had  crumbled  at  a  sound  ;  that  I  stood  amidst 
ruins  far  more  melancholy  than  the  gray  walls 
around  mej  and  do  not  despise  me  because  I 
wept.  They  were  scalding  bitter  tears.  The 
Eden  of  youth  had  lost  its  charm :  I  had 
eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

I  had  seen  frivolities  in  Eliza  Jane,  and 
little  selfishnesses  in  Dorothea;  but  I  had 
never  doubted  that  both  were  true  at  heart, 
and,  above  all,  that  I  was  an  object  of  regard 
to  them.  Kate  had  been  my  latest,  and  per- 
haps my  dearest,  idol ;  and  yet  from  some 
cruel  caprice  even  she  had  joined  the  rest  to 
delude  me.  She  had  agreed  at  once  that 
marriage  with  cousin  Alfred  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  even  in  defending  me  had  shown 
a  pity  akin  to  contempt 

I  felt  the  necessity  for  an  effort,  hastily 
dried  my  eyes,  and  spoke  to  myself  aloud,  till 
I  found  that  my  choking  voice  had  been  sub- 
dued to  calmness.  The  fear  of  betraying  my 
real  emotions  led  me  to  feign  opposite  ones. 
I  distributed  the  plates  at  the  picnic  with 
such  alacrity,  fired  the  champagne-corks  with 
such  spirit,  was  so  gallant  in  my  attentions, 
and  so  audacioun,  if  not  brilliant,  in  my  puns, 
that  I  astonished  Alfred  Morris  himself  no 
less  than  his  cousins. 

There  was  a  change,  decided  though  not 
perhaps  intentional,  in  the  behavior  of  my 
companions.  True,  they  applauded  my  mots 
at  first,  and  scanned  me  with  a  look  of  won- 
der, as  if  my  good  spirits  were  unaccountnble. 
But  when  our  repast  was  ended,  Dorothea 
complained  of  the  heat,  yawned  undisguisedly, 
and  after  making  a  pillow  of  the  carriage- 
cushions,  went  to  sleep  under  an  elm-tree. 
Eliza  Jane  adroitly  avoided  my  sallies,  and 
was  soon  in  her  element,  describing  to  Kate 
the  castle  in  sugar-candy  at  the  confectioner's ; 
from  which  topic  she  naturally  branched  to  the 
profewor  of  magic,  detailing,  as  usual,  the 
number  of  his  rings,  and  specifying  the  fingers 
which  they  adorned.  Kate  roused  herself 
every  now  and  then  to  encourage  me ;  but  I 
understood  plainly  the  listless  good-nature  of 
her  manner.    "Poor  fellow,"  it  seemed  to 
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say,  u  I  may  as  well  be  kind  to  him ;  'tis  but 
for  a  day  or  two." 

As  for  aunt  Whimple,  she  was,  contrary  to 
her  wont,  grave  and  silent.  Her  chief  occu- 
pation was  to  saunter  round  the  enclosure, 
and  to  appear  before  us  at  regular  interval*, 
like  the  punctual  and  proper  sentinel  she  was. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  reached  Whimple 
House.  How  well  I  remember  my  aunt 
touching  me  on  the  shoulder  as  I  leaned 
moodily  by  the  hall-door  !  She  motioned  me 
to  follow  her,  and  we  entered  a  room,  dusky 
not  only  with  the  shades  of  evening,  but  with 
those  of  the  broad  sycamore  by  the  window. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  aunt 
Whimple  chose  this  obscurity  that  1  might 
not  read  her  face.  She  began  rather  slowly 
with  a  general  homily  upon  the  fluctuation  of 
human  affairs ;  but  finding  her  vein  of  divinity 
flow  easily,  soon  became  as  rapid  as  she  was 
shallow.  "  And  now,  my  dear  Alfred,"  she 
continued  by  way  of  improvement,  ♦♦  you 
ought  really  to  be  thankful  that  you  have 
never  been  brought  up  with  any  great  expec- 
tations. I  see  quite  a  Providence  in  it.  You 
will  bear  your  reverses  so  much  better ;  for  I 
am  bound  to  be  frank  with  you,  Alfred,  and 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment before  you.  Indeed,  it  was  a  positive 
shock  to  me  when  I  heard  it ;  though  no 
doubt  every  thing  that  happens  is  for  the 
best,  and  you  will  of  course  see  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  be  resigned." 

Thinking  that  she  alluded  to  the  coquetry 
of  my  cousins,  and  wished  to  warn  me  against 
indulging  delusive  hopes,  I  answered  proudly, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  my 
feelings,  I  was  fully  able  to  control  them  when 
I  perceived  that  they  had  not  been  recipro- 
cated. 

♦♦  Very  right,  my  dear  Alfred,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
banish  from  your  mind  any  impressions  that 
dear  Eliza  Jane  may  undesignedly  have  made. 
But  it  was  not  of  my  beloved  child  that  I 
wished  to  speak.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
had  news  from  America,  which  I  fear  must  be 
considered  fatal  to  your  prospects." 

Here  my  trio  of  cousins  entered,  and  Mrs. 
Whimple  addressed  them. 

♦♦  I  was  preparing  our  dear  Alfred  for  the 
nerious  news  which  I  have  to  communicate.'* 

"  Pray  go  on,"  I  said. 

♦♦Then  you  must  know  that  since  the  death 
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of  your  uncle,  Goorge  Morris,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  his  affairs,  and  those  of  his  part- 
ners, have  been  seriously  involved ;  and  that, 
instead  of  the  ample  fortune  which  you  were 
to  inherit,  the  property  of  the  firm  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  meet  its  liabilities." 

"  And  how  did  you  learn  this  news  ?  "  I 
asked  calmly. 

"  By  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  New  York.  It  enters  into  the  matter  so 
minutely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  my  infor- 
mation is  correct." 

"  I  cannot  express  my  obligations,  madam, 
for  the  extraordinary  interest  which  you  have 
taken  in  my  affairs.  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
had  made  them  the  subject  of  such  particular 
inquiry."  Here  I  fancied  that  aunt  Whimple 
especially  congratulated  herself  that  we  were 
talking  in  the  twilight.  "  It  will  doubtless  be 
most  satisfactory  to  you,"  I  continued,  "to 
learn  that  your  news  does  not  refer  to  my  late 
uncle,  but  to  another  George  Morris,  who  died 
recently  in  New  York.  My  uncle  traded 
singly.  The  George  Morris  spoken  of  in  your 
letter  was  the  head  of  a  firm,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  my  relative." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  are  you  certain  of  this  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  certain.  My  American  agent, 
in  forwarding  me  remittances,  advised  me  of 
the  news  you  have  communicated,  that  I  might 
oe  under  no  uneasiness  from  any  reports  as  to 
the  affairs  of  George  Morris  and  Co.,  a  house 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  quite  dis- 
tinct from  my  uncle's." 

A  deep  hush  followed  this  announcement. 
I  was  reminded  of  the  ominous  calm  that  her- 
alds the  first  plash  of  the  big  rain-drops  j  and 
it  was  not  Dorothea's  fault  if  for  once  her  hy- 
draulic system  failed,  and  the  grandes  eaux  of 
her  sympathies  would  not  play. 

She  did  all  that  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  uttered  a  giggle  that  would 
once  have  passed  with  me  for  an  approach  to 
genuine  hysterics.  She  pressed  my  hand  with 
an  ardor  that  I  should  once  have  thought  un- 
feigned. Then  she  excused  herself  for  this 
freedom.  She  was  such  a  creature  of  impulse  ; 
it  was  a  great  fault,  but  she  would  never  mend 
of  it  now ;  and  if  I  would  think  ill  of  her  for 
forgetting  herself  in  my  happiness,  why,  she 
must  bear  it. 

Let  me  pass  over  the  congratulations  of 
aunt  Whimple,  and  the  renewed  amiability  of 
Eliza  Jane.  I  must  say,  however,  in  justice  to 
Kate,  that  pride,  or  perhaps  a  better  motive, 


withheld  her  from  recurring  to  the  arts  by 

which  she  had  before  flattered  and  captivated 


On  the  whole,  the  revelation  of  that  night 
was  bitter  enough.  To  have  believed  myself 
the  victim  of  caprice,  would  have  been  more 
tolerable  than  the  conviction  that  both  the 
favor  and  the  neglect  I  had  experienced  were 
due  solely  to  the  assumed  state  of  my  fortunes. 
Was  it  come  to  this  ?  Was  I,  then,  after  all, 
a  mere  bank,  in  which  deposits  might  be  in- 
vested or  withdrawn  according  to  the  quota- 
tions of  the  market  ?  For  at  least  forty-eight 
hours  I  was  a  confirmed  misanthropist.  I 
believed  all  that  had  ever  been  alleged  as  to 
human  sordidness  and  insincerity.  The  bitter 
maxims  of  every  cynic  whom  1  had  read  came 
hack  to  me,  and  received  my  emphatic  sub- 
scription. I  thought  of  my  Juliet  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  felt  sure  that  she  was  old  and 
wrinkled.  The  world  itself  seemed  to  me  a 
theatre,  with  "  pay  here  "  conspicuous  at  the 
entrance,  and  within  the  walls  fiction  for 
reality  and  gaslight  for  the  sun. 

An  irresistible  yearning  for  home  seized 
upon  me.  In  the  morning,  to  the  astonish- 
ment, perhaps  to  the  chagrin,  of  my  aunt,  I 
made  my  adieuz.  Finding  that  my  resolu- 
tion was  fixed,  she  chattered  on  to  the  last  in 
her  pleasant  empty  way,  expressed  a  hope 
that  we  should  soon  meet  again,  and  charged 
me  with  as  many  messages  to  my  parents  as 
would  have  filled  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  Eliza 
Jane,  too,  simpered  the  most  gracious  of  fare- 
wells. Dorothea  presented  me  with  a  silver- 
gilt  pencil-case,  which  was  the  more  disinter- 
ested, as  she  had  a  presentiment  that  I  should 
immediately  forget  her.  Kate  was  cold  and 
silent ;  but  there  was  something  like  cordiality 
in  the  pressure  of  her  hand  at  parting. 

Whirl,  whirl,  whirl !  I  was  in  London.  I 
drove  straight  from  London  Bridge  to  Euston 
Square.  Whirl,  whirl,  whirl,  again  !  and  by 
the  night  of  that  day  I  had  passed  through 
the  midland  shires,  and  was  speeding  rapidly 
to  the  north.  Worn  in  mind  and  body,  I 
halted  at  York  to  sleep.  At  seven  o'clock 
next  day  the  train  stopped  at  the  well-known 
station  from  which  a  coach  plied  to  my  native 
town.  It  was  early  June,  and  the  weather 
was  delicious — warm  but  breezy.  I  sent  on 
my  luggage  by  the  coach,  and  determined  to 
walk  the  six  miles'  distance  to  my  home. 

I  had  not  been  absent  more  than  a  few 
weeks,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  that  interval 
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were  a  bridge  between  two  lives.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  scene  through  which  I  passed 
touched  me  with  the  pathos  felt  by  the  old  in 
the  haunts  which  they  revisit.  The  perma- 
nence of  outward  things  affected  me  with  the 
sense  of  change  in  myself.  I  had  known 
them  in  a  former  day.  Life  had  gained  for 
me  the  mournful  dignity  of  history. 

My  road,  though  on  the  whole  bold  and . 
rugged,  was  not  wanting  in  variety.  At  times 
the  abrupt  naked  hills  bore  in  their  laps 
wooded  dells  smiling  with  white-walled  cot- 
tages, lanes  fragrant  with  banks  of  thyme 
and  hedges  of  honeysuckle,  and  merry  with 
the  brawl  of  brook  or  gully.  In  one  green 
lane  at  the  end  of  a  tiny  hamlet  the  black- 
smith was  startling  errant  poultry  with  the 
clang  of  his  hammer ;  and  the  principal  chan- 
ticleer, having  achieved  a  safe  distance,  was 
uttering  his  defiance  with  the  shrillest  itera- 
tion. Ursula  and  I,  when  childreu,  had  often 
strolled  as  fur  as  this  lane,  and  watched  the 
stalwart  blacksmith  with  admiring  awe.  In 
our  eyes  he  took  a  grandeur  from  the  element 
with  which  he  worked.  He  was  a  veritable 
fire-king,  to  be  propitiated  with  all  dues  of  i 
respect.  As  a  matter  of  policy  we  had  always 
addressed  him  as  Mixter  Watkins.  I  sighed 
to  think  that  I  no  longer  feared  him,  and  dared 
call  him  plain  Watkins  now.  And  very  un- 
feeling I  thought  it  that  Watkins  should  con- 
tinue to  blow  his  bellows  and  smite  upon  his  I 
anvil  now  my  heart  was  out  of  tune.  "It 
would  be  just  the  same,"  I  said  to  myself, — 
"  he  would  blow  just  as  lustily  and  strike  as 
hard  if  that  light-haired  child,  who  toddles 
into  the  road  from  the  threshold  of  the  cot- 
tage opposite,  were  to  die  to-morrow."  And 
so  from  the  child  and  honest  Watkins,  in  my 
morbid  reverie,  I  drew  symbols  of  the  frality 
of  hope  and  the  heartlessness  of  the  world. 

Musing  on  change  and  death,  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  Ursula.    What,  I  asked  myself, 
if,  in  her  late  illness,  the  fatal  hand  had  beck- 
oned her,  and  she  had  been  taken  from  our 
;yes  ?    I  shuddered  as  I  felt  how  different 
■ife  would  have  been  to  me  without  my  play- 
mate ;  and  recalling  her  artless  kindness,  and  j 
the  unvaried  course  of  father's   love  and 
mother's  love,  a  better  mood  came  over  me, 
and  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude.  At 
length  from  a  turning  of  the  road  the  old 
church-tower  was  visible.    Raised  on  a  gentle  I 
slope,  it  seemed  to  watch  tenderly  over  the ! 
little  town  that  nestled  at  its  foot.    On  the  | 


outskirts,  cottage  after  cottage  peered  peace- 
fully through  its  fringe  of  fragrant  elder- 
brake  in  the  evening  light.  Approaching  one 
of  these  cottages,  I  heard  a  tremulous  voice, 
which  I  recognised  at  once  as  that  of  Mary 
Gleadall. 

A  venerable  woman  was  Mary,  who  had 
seeu  her  children's  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Her  mind  was  still  active, 
but  the  infirmities  of  age  held  her  a  prisoner 
by  her  own  threshold.  She  had  probably 
this  evening  been  fore-travelling  in  thought 
the  solemn  way  which  lay  before  her.  She 
was  talking  of  the  sore  fight  between  Chris- 
tian and  Apollyon  in  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion, so  I  divined  at  once  that  Bunvan's  Pil- 
grim  was  her  theme  j  and  she  was  earnestly 
thanking  some  one  who  had  been  "  eyes  to 
the  blind  "  in  reading  to  her  the  conflict  and 
the  triumph  of  Christian.  *  Good  night,"  she 
said ;  and  the  benediction  was  returned  in 
tones  which  at  once  arrested  me.  In  a  min- 
ute the  gate  opened,  and  a  slight  graceful 
figure  emerged  from  the  shadow,  and  began 
leisurely  to  descend  the  hill. 

O  vibiou  both  familiar  and  strange !  I 
knew  Ursula  at  a  glance,  yet  there  was  a 
sense  in  which  I  now  saw  her  for  the  first 
time.  As  she  wended  home  before  me  in  her 
straw-hat  and  light  summer  garment,  I  saw 
as  it  were  the  spirit  of  my  own  youth.  She 
was  changed  nevertheless.  In  the  words  that 
fell  from  her  I  had  discerned  a  graver  sweet- 
ness than  that  of  old.  Her  step  had  lost 
something  of  its  elasticity,  but  there  was  a 
gentle  dignity  in  her  movements  which  ac- 
corded well  with  her  low  soft  utterance. 
Fearful  of  startling  her,  I  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  was  almost  resolved  to  let  her 
reach  home  before  me.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  She  turned  suddenly,  and  our  eyes  met. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  spell-bound ; 
then  tottered  towards  me  with  a  cry. 

"Ursula,  my  own  Ursula!"  I  exclaimed, 
rushing  forward  and  supporting  her.  Then  I 
reproached  myself  aloud  bitterly  for  my  indis- 
cretion. 

"No  need," she  said, rallying  herself, — " no 
need,  dear  Alfred ;  a  shock  of  joy  will  not 
harm  me.    But  this  is  indeed  a  surprise." 

Then  she  took  my  arm  quietly,  and  suid  in 
her  accustomed  manner,  "  Now  Iwgin  at  the 
beginning,  and  tell  sister  Ursula  how  all  this 
happened." 

Captious  being  that  I  was,  the  alarm  of  a 
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minute  before  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment at  her  self-|K>Bses$ion.  She  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  the  cause  of  my  return. 
It  was  not  illness,  she  said ;  for  I  was  on  foot, 
and  there  was  a  healthy  tinge  of  bronae  on 
my  face.  I  spoke  of  her  own  recent  illness. 
She  was  grave  for  a  minute,  then  dropped 
again  into  her  tone  of  calm  cheerfulness.  1 
muRt  have  been  an  atrocious  egotist*-— I  was 
deeply  mortified  that  she  was  «o  longer  agi- 
tated. We  met  more  than  one  acquaintance, 
whose  greetings  of  wonder  I  had  to  return. 
On  these  occasions  Ursula  joined  in  the  talk 
with  the  same  equable  voice  and  pleasant 
•mile.  I  had  much  ado  myself  to  keep  down 
wild  fluttering  emotions.  Not  so  she.  "  One 
would  suppose  she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
with  lost  friends  every  day,"  I  thought  rather 
bitterly. 

When  we  were  again  alone,  this  feeling  of 
mine  got  vent  "  You  must  be  quite  recov- 
ered now,  dear  Ursula,"  I  said  :  «  you  bear 
the  surprise  of  our  sudden  encounter  admir- 
ably." 

She  looked  earnestly  in  my  face.  u  You 
are  not  displeased  with  sister  Ursula  ?  " 

"  Displeased,  love !  I  was  congratulating 
you." 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  On  your  happy  even  'disposition.  An 
impulsive  and  excitable  temper, — like  mine, 
for  instauce,— might  have  suffered  more  from 
V)  sudden  a  visitation.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, U>  praise  you  too  much  by  the  compari- 
on.  In  my  case  there  might  have  been  more 
at  stake." 

"  More  at  stake!"  she  echoed  in  a  murmur. 

"  Yes ;  with  me  affection  is  intense  and 
overmastering.  It  rushes  back  to  old  associ- 
ations like  an  impetuous  tide.  With  you — " 
I  paused. 

"Goon.    With  me  ?" 

"  With  you,  dear,  affection  is  a  calm  inland 
lake.  It  reflects  tranquilly  all  the  objects  on 
its  margin ;  but  if  they  pass  away—" 

"Yes;  then?" 

"  Why  then  naturally  their  images  pass 
away  too.  The  lake  reflects  heaven,  and  is 
tranquil  still." 

She  did  not  reply.  The  arm  that  lay  in 
mine  stirred  tremulously.  I  sought  her  face  ; 
but  her  head  was  bent  down.  "  O,  forgive 
me,  Ursula ! "  I  cried ;  "  forgive  me  this  mean 
selfish  injustice." 

She  uttered  neither  pardon  nor  reproach ; 


WERE  OPENED. 

but  she  raised  her  face,  and,  spite  of  every 
effort,  the  tears  rolled  down.  I  know  not 
whether  I  was  more  slung  by  the  sense  of  my 
own  littleness,  or  thrilled  with  the  proof  of 
her  affection.  I  could  only  repeat  "  Ursula, 
forgive  me." 

We  were  now  in  the  narrow  lane  that  led 
to  my  father's  house.  At  length  she  asked, 
"  And  was  ii  not  my  duty,  Alfred,  to  be  calm 
and  cheerful  ?  " 

"Say  your  nature,  not  your  duty,  dear 
Ursula,"  I  answered. 

"  My  duty,"  she  repeated.  "  Ah,  do  not 
think  it  needed  no  effort.  It  was  not  a  light 
sorrow  to  lose  my  dear  companion  of  child- 
hood, not  a  light  joy  to  meet  him  thus  again; 
but—" 

«  Yres, — yes  ?  " 

"  When  that  generous  trusting  companion 
went  from  us,  ought  I  not  to  have  been  grate- 
ful to  Providence  that  lent  him  to  me  "  (she 
corrected  herself)— "  to  all  of  us— so  long? 
Ought  I  not,  for  his  sake,  to  have  tried  to  be 
worthy  of  his  friendship, — not  to  repine,  but 
to  keep  my  mind  hopeful  and  steadfast  to  all 
life's  uses,  that  when  I  thought  of  him  I 
might  say,  he  would  not  be  ashamed  of  me; 
that  when  I  prayed  for  him,  I  might 
ber  the  prayers  of  a  submissive  heart 
which  Heaven  accepts  ?  " 

I  relate  all  that  she  said,  even  her  praise  of 
myself,  that  my  readers  may  see  how  I  stood 
in  the  rays  of  her  own  pure  spirit,  and  took 
from  them  a  glory  which  she  thought  was  my 
own. 

Already  we  were  near  the  garden-gate. 
The  young  orescent  of  the  moon  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  summit  of  the  church-tower,  shed- 
ding a  tender  gleam  on  its  front,  while  the 
sides  were  clothed  in  soft  shadows.  A  gentle 
air  wafted  the  breath  of  roses  to  us  from  the 
garden-wall.  In  the  deep  hush  I  folded  my 
darling  to  my  heart  Around  us  were  the 
pathos  of  death,  the  beauty  of  earth,  the  em- 
blem of  immortality. 

"  And  it  cost  my  Ursula,"  I  whispered,  u  & 
pang  when  we  parted?"  The  hand  that 
I  clasped  returned  the  pressure  of  mine. 
«  Would  it  be  to  her  half  the  joy  that  I 
should  feel,  might  I  think  that  we  should 
henceforth  walk  the  path  of  life  side  by  side, 
— that  she  should  lean  upon  me  all  the  way 
of  our  common  travel  ?  " 

"Alfred!" 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  was  enough. 
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What  need  to  tell  of  the  joyful  welcome  I 
dnet  from  my  parent*,  or  how  Ursula's  father 
was  sent  for  to  supper,  or  how  we  sat  at  the 
board  smiling,  but  often  silent, — too  happy  to 
be  merry  ? 

You  should  have  seen  the  glistening  light 
in  my  mother's  eyes,  the  warm  grasp  of  my 
father's  hand,  when  I  said  to  them  next 
morning,  "  I  want  you  to  have  two  children 
now ;  I  want  to  give  you  Ursula  for  your 
daughter." 

Two  months  after  she  became  such.  Ah, 
bow  different  was  the  love  I  bore  my  dear 
wife, — the  love  of  the  soul,  the  love  of  faith 
and  heart-re jjose, — from  the  dreamy  fancy 
and  transient  passion  born  of  flattered  vanity 
and  mere  outside  beauty.  It  was  long  before 
I  could  recur  to  the  episode  of  aunt  Whimple 
and  my  cousins  without  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness. At  such  times  Ursula,  who  knew  all, 
would  defend  them. 

**  They  were  all  self-seekers,"  I  used  to  say. 

u  But  you  know,  love,  so  many  women  are 
brought  up  to  think  fortune  the  first  consid- 
eration in  marriage." 

"  A  mercenary  creed." 

"  Yes ;  but  few  minds  are  Rtrong  enough  to 
feel  their  own  way  to  right  when  they  have 
been  j)erverted  by  false  training.  A  woman 
who  lias  been  reared  on  a  bad  system  on 
some  points  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  woman. 


I  can  fancy  now  that  your  Eliza  Jane,  spite 
of  some  self-interest  to  start  with,  may  he- 
come  an  attached  wife  and  good  mother  after 
all.  Many  natures  are  like  creepers, — with- 
out power  to  choose  their  support,  yet  they 
cling  kindly  in  time  to  the  nearest  prop  by 
the  force  of  custom." 
"And  Dorothea?" 

"With  her,  perhaps, what  was  affectation  in 
the  end  may  have  been  reality  at  first.  The 
spring-time  of  her  life  had  passed  away,  and 
she  had  found  no  one  to  love  or  guide  her. 
We  may  forgive  many  little  selfishnesses,  and 
even  insincerities,  to  the  unhappy." 

MGo  on,  madam.  And  pray  what  have 
you  to  say  of  Kate  ?  " 

"As  to  Kate,  I  really  think  she  only  just 
fell  short  of  being  a  brave  true-hearted  wo- 
man. With  your  leave,  well  have  her  on  a 
visit  next  year." 

"  A  very  suitable  companion  for  my  little 
sophist,  who  has  so  many  apologies  for 
worldly-minded  people." 

"  Who  wishes  to  make  allowances  for  them, 
sir ;  but  who  is  too  happy  to  have  any  excuse 
for  being  like  them." 

And  thus  she,  who  had  dispersed  the  blind- 
ness that  once  hid  herself  from  me,  now 
taught  me  to  look  with  a  just  vision  upon  the 
errors  of  others,  and  a  second  time  opened 
my  eyes. 


The  Writings  of  Wiliiam  Paterton,  Founder  of 
the  Hank  of  England.    Edited  by  S.  Banister, 
M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  formerly 
Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  la 
two  volumes.  * 
Six  months  ago  we  noticed  at  length  a  curi- 
ous and  searching  '*  Lifo  of  Patereon  "  which 
the  zoal  of  Mr.  Banister  had  led  him  to  compose 
after  hunting  up  materials  in  every  quarter. 
The  same  zeal  induced  him  to  promise  u  com- 
plete collection  of  Paterson's  writings.  This 
undertaking  he  has  now  carried  into  effect  in 
two  goodly  volumes,  accompanying  the  works 
of  his  hero  by  an  estimate  of  his  character,  a 
biographical  sketch  of  his  lifo,  notices  of  several 
of  his  contemporaries  and  friends,  with  some 
account  of  the  Paterton  family,  and  annotations 
on  the  writings. 

The  collection  is  a  curious  one  for  the  com- 
mercial, financial,  or  economical  historian  or 
inquirer  with  a  turn  for  the  antiquities  of  his 


subject.  If  all  the  writings  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Banister  in  his  life  to  Patereon  were  really  com- 
posed by  him,  his  views  on  currency  and  some 
other  banches  of  Political  Economy  were  far  in 
advance  of  his  age.  His  just  conclusions,  how- 
ever, were  empirical  not  systematic ;  so  that  on 
some  economical  questions  ho  partook  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  time,  if  he  did  not  exceed  them. 
For  the  generality  of  readers  even  on  this  class 
of  subjects,  the  extracts  in  the  Life  were  sufficient 
specimens  of  Paterson's  writings ;  or  at  least 
!  could  readi!y  have  been  made  so.  The  present 
volumes  are  a  memorial  of  Paterson,  (though  by 
the  by  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  is  got  at  by  inference),  and  a  re- 
marknblc  repertory  of  facts  and  opinions  con- 
nected with  the  financial,  commercial,  and  joint 
stock  speculations  of  his  age.  They  are,  how- 
ever, rather  matter  of  curious  than  of  general 
interest. — Spectator. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  remember  Mr.  Cy- 
rus Redding  as  a  youngish  man,  of  gentle- 
manly appearance  and  address,  fond  of 
society,  and  qualified  by  his  manners  and 
conversation  to  take  a  promiuent  part  in  it. 
This,  together  with  his  literary  tastes  and 
capabilities,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
contents  of  the  book  before  us  j  by  which  we 
find  that  the  author,  in  his  progress  through 
life,  mixed  much  with  the  world,  and  pos- 
sessed opportunities  of  seeing  a  good  deal 
both  before  and  behind  the  curtain.  The 
present  result  is  more  a  book  of  personal 
anecdotes  than  an  autobiography;  and  the 
public  appear  to  have  applauded  his  judgment 
in  making  it  so,  for  already  we  have  the 
second  edition  of  the  work.* 

Our  author  tells  us  that  he  was  dandled  on 
the  kneo  of  Howard  the  philanthropist,  and 
that  he  saw  Lord  North,  although  unable 
now  to  recollect  either.  John  Wesley  he 
both  saw  and  heard  in  childhood. 

"  A  servant  taking  me  out  to  walk,  I  saw 
him  in  a  black  gown,  his  long  white  hair 
over  his  shoulders,  as  in  his  portraits,  at 
which  I  stared  as  at  something  wonderful. 
Children  were  clambering  on  the  timbers, 
close  to  where  I  itood.  On  a  sudden,  he 
stopped  in  his  discourse,  turned  round  to- 
wn ids  them,  and  called  out  in  a  clear,  loud 
tone  :  '  Come  down,  you  boys,  or  be  quiet  ? ' M 

Another  divine  of  eminence  in  America, 
called  Murray,  he  likewise  remembers;  the 
same  who  received  from  his  countrymen  the 
sobriquet  of  Salvation  Murray,  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  of  the  same  name  styled 
Damnation  Murray.  Franklin  preferred  the 
doctrine  of  the  former,  remarking,  that  "  it 
was  more  natural  than  otherwise  that  God 
should  reconcile  a  lapsed  world  to  himself." 

When  Mr.  Redding  had  seen,  as  he  tells 
us,  "  a  score  of  summers,*'  he  set  out  for 
London,  and  in  due  time — 19  hours  to  84 
miles!— arrived  at  Bath,  and  found  it  realise 
the  descriptions  we  read  in  obsolete  novels. 
The  pum|)-room  was  too  small  for  the  crowd 
of  fashion,  and  almost  every  house  exhibited 
a  hatchment.  Quin  called  Bath  "  the  finest 
place  in  the  world  for  an  old  cock  to  go  to 
roost  in."  Its  merits,  however,  were  more 
various,  for  it  was  choked  up  by  the  beau- 

*  Fifty  Years'  RtcMeclion*.  Literary  and  Per- 
sonal, irilli   Observation*  on  Men  and  Thi 
Cjrras  Redding.    X  volumes.  London: 
Skc«U  1866. 
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monde,  who  rushed  thither  to  drink  water  and 
to  dance,  as  well  as  to  die. 

"Among  the  distinguished  individuals  then 
in  Bath,  were  William  Pitt,  and  the  over- 
shadowed Lord  Melville;  the  latter  under 
the  cloud  of  bis  impeachment.  Pitt  was 
rapidly  sinking.  The  battle  of  Austerlitx, 
and  defeat  of  the  last  coalition,  pressed  him 
to  the  earth.  His  desire  was  to  be  like  his 
father,  a  great  war-minister,  without  the  ex- 
perience and  due  appreciation  of  the  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  and  times.  His 
stamina  were  gone ;  Bath  did  him  no  good. 
Two  or  three  bottles  of  wine  a  day  ceased  to 
stimulate,  and  he  had  constant  recourse  to 
large  doses  of  laudanum. 

"  An  official,  in  attendance  at  the  House  oi 
Commons,  used  to  be  ready  with  a  full  beaker 
of  port-wine  when  Pitt  arrived.  This  he 
quaffed  off  nearly  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint 
before  he  entered.  He  would  repeat  the 
draught  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  I 
have  at  this  time  a  friend  who  knew  the 
official,  proud  of  relating  the  circumstance. 
The  reaction  of  such  a  custom  was  inevitable. 
Care  about  self-esteem  did  not  keep  him  juo- 
liticallv  honest.  Did  the  consciousness  o*  it 
lead  him  to  wine,  or  was  it  pure  love  of  the 
beverage  ?  Perhaps  it  was  neither — a  stim- 
ulant had  become  necessary  to  a  feeble 
stomach.  His  father  was  fond  of  port  wine, 
and  took  it  despite  the  gout. 

"  The  sight  of  Pitt's  person  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  his  cause  with  his  youth- 
ful advocate,  for  such  I  was  then.  His 
countenance,  forbidding  and  arrogant,  was 
repellent  of  affection,  and  not  made  to  be 
loved,  full  of  disdain,  of  self-will,  and,  as  a 
whole,  destitute  of  massiveness ;  his  fore- 
head alone  was  lofty  and  good.  He  walked 
with  his  nose  elevated  in  the  air ;  premature 
age  was  stamped  upon  his  haggard  features 
....  As  I  Recollect,  he  seemed  nearly  as 
tall  as  myself— in  flesh,  the  merest  scare- 
crow, which,  perhaps,  made  him  seem  taller 
than  he  really  was,  having,  by  the  use  of 
alcohol,  attenuated  the  muscular  fibre." 


nne/s 


It  was  later  than  this  our  author  found 
Gravesend  "  a  miserable  little  place,"  where 
he  was  charged  five  shillings  for  a  biscuit  and 
a  glass  of  spirits  and  water.  A  companion, 
disapproving  of  the  exorbitant  profit,  smashed 
stealthily  half-a-dozen  glasses  on  the  side- 
board. 

Mr.  Redding's  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thor of  Lacon,  who  is  mentioned  related ly 
throughout  the  book,  commenced  in  this 
wise  :— 

"  I  was  sitting  alone  expecting  a  summons 
to  dinner  one  day,  when  the  door  of-  the 
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room  opened,  and,  with  little  ceremony,  a 
hard  pallid-faced  gentleman  in  black  entered, 

and  began  : 

44  4 1  have  heard  of  you,  sir;  wished  much 
to  he  acquainted;  came  from  Tiverton; 
called  to  ask  if  you  had  seen  one  of  my  nam- 
phlets,'  handing  over  one;  'singular  thing, 
sir.' 

44 1  Tray,  sir,  whom  have  I  the  honor  of 

addressing  ? ' 

" « My  name,  sir,  is  the  Reverend  Caleb 
Colton,  Cambridge  Fellow,  curate  of  Tiv- 
erton.' 

44 '  Pray,  sir,  take  a  seat.'     Here  com- 
menced my  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
personage,  the  author  of  Lacon.    A  first- 
rate  scholar  and  shrewd  thinker ;  most 
superstitious   about    spiritual  appearances. 
His  pamphlet  related  to  the  Sampford  ghost, 
and  most  extraordinary  things  he  stated  as 
facts,  and  verbally  re-affirmed.    He  talked 
of  the  church,  of  Horace,  of  his  own  poetry, 
of  which  he  had  a  lofty  idea,  and  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  spirits.    In  vain  was 
dinner  announced ;  he  took  no  hint,  and, 
being  pleased  with  his  conversation,  I  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  ask  him  to  take  a  share 
of  what  awaited  myself.    He  jumped  at  the 
offer,  and  said  it  would  prolong  conversation. 
I  remember  there  were  ducks  on  the  table, 
and  that  he  dined  off  a  very  small  portion 
of  one  of  them.    Of  wine,  no  dean,  'ortho- 
dox in  port,'  could  seem  fonder  in  modera- 
tion.   It  was  midnight  before  he  departed. 
His  conversation  was  scholastic  and  clever, 
mingled  with  the  wonders  of  the  ghost.    He  I 
hud  sat  tip  two  nights,  had  found  the  bells 
of  the  house  rung,  had  undone  the  wires,  and 
still  the  mysterious  sounds  were  heard.  He 
had  rushed  with  a  light  into  the  apartment, 
and  counted  five  or  six  vibrations  of  a  clap- 
per while  he  looked  on.    He  had  listened  to 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  where  pothing  could 
be  seen,  and  had  been  so  convinced  of  super- 
natural agency,  that  he  had  made  himself 
responsible  for  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  if  the  thing 
should  be  proved  an  imposture.    This  was  a 
great  proof  of  his  sincerity,  as  no  man  loved 
money  more.    It  may  be.  observed,  that  he 
was  so  credulous  about  ghosts,  he  would  not 
walk  home  of  an  evening  across  his  own 
churchyard,  unless  he  was  lighted  by  some 
one,  and  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age  used 
to  accompany  him  on  such  occasions,  carry- 
ing a  lantern.    He  gave  me  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  Tiverton,  and  quotca  many  lines 
from  a  poem  he  was  composing  called  Hy- 
pocrixy. 

44  4  Now,'  said  he, 4  do  you  think  any  lines 
of  Pope  arc  more  euphonical  than  these  ?  ' 

44  His  conceit  at  first  surprised  me,  but 
hi£  his  weak  side,  I  flattered  him. 
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« 4  Really  they  are  good,  and  very  like'   

44  4  There,  sir,  I  think  these  will  convince 
you  I  can  write  verses  of  some  merit.' 

44  His  repetition  was  like  a  boy  declaiming 
at  a  grammar-school ;  upon  all  other  topics 
he  was  shrewd,  informing,  and  agreeable. 
He  laid  bare  a  sophistry  admirably,  and 
when  he  felt  he  had  succeeded,  he  indicated 
it  by  a  peculiar  twinkle  from  the  corners  of 
his  cunning  grey  eyes,  bespeaking  his  satisfac- 
tion. His  cheek-bones  were  high,  and  his 
features  denoted  Jione  of  that  intellectual 
power  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
rather  the  result  of  labor  than  genius.  He 
seemed  in  conversation  as  though  his  whole 
life  had  been  devoted  to  controversial  debate, 
and  that  he  had  employed  all  his  time  in  de- 
tecting fallacies.  His  learning  was  great, 
his  reading  extensive,  his  memory  retentive. 
He  quoted  from  English,  Greek,  and  Latin 
writers  with  great  facility,  when  he  wanted  to 
illustrate  any  subject.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture  was  apt  and  profound,  yet  he  was 
careless  in  morals,  selfish,  reckless  in  conduct, 
and  sceptical  in  his  faith." 

Mr.  Redding  was,  of  course,  disappointed 
with  the  appearance  of  Madame  de  Stael; 
who,  however,  was  u  not  ugly,  but  simply  un- 
interesting and  ordinary  in  feature,  and  some- 
what heavy  and  rather  full  in  person."  The 
conversational  talents  of  this  remarkable 
woman  are  well  known  j  but  the  practical 
distinction  she  drew  between  the  English  and 
German  characters,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
Mr.  Redding,  is  as  acute  and  as  true  as  any 
thing  of  hers  we  have  seen.  44  Asking  he* 
what  she  thought  of  the  Germans,  she  re 
plied  in  some  respects  they  were  mystics 
fond  of  the  extravagant,  because  their  rulers 
left  them  little  else  with  which  they  could 
deal  freely.  They  were  not  always  exact 
rcasoners,  but  that  was  an  inconvenience 
under  their  circumstances  which,  political 
amelioration  would  remove.  They  were  bap- 
tised in  theories,  but  might  still  put  to  shame 
the  logical  English,  who  spoke  continually  of 
Locke  and  reason,  and  obeyed  custom.  4  You 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  test  the  soundness 
of  your  customs.  The  Germans  are  only  at 
liberty  to  dream,  but  cannot  act  on  their 
dreams.' " 

The  conversation  of  Dr.  Wolcot  at  seven- 
ty-seven years  of  age  was  as  racy  as  ever. 
As  a  physician,  he  seems  to  have  been  born 
a  generation  before  his  time.  He  outraged 
both  the  faculty  and  the  people  by  permit- 
ting his  fever  patients  to  drink  as  much  cold 
water  as  they  pleased  ;  he  affronted  and  dia- 
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mayed  the  apothecaries  by  analysing  their 
medicines ;  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Redding  with 
his  heretical  candor :  "  A  physician  can  do 
little  more  than  watch  nature  ;  and  if  he  sees 
her  inclined  to  go  right,  give  her  a  shove  on 
the  hack."  When  Wolcot  was  in  Jamaica, 
the  governor's  sister  asked  him  the  news  one 
morning,  and  he  "  told  her  that  a  cherub  had 
been  caught  up  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
brought  into  the  town. 

"  «  What  did  they  do  with  it,  my  dear  doc- 
tor?' 

44 '  Plat  it  in  a  cage  with  a  parrot.' 
" 4  And  what  then,  doctor  * ' 
11 1  In  the  morning,  the  parrot  had  pecked 
out  both  its  eyes,' 
44  4  You  don't  say  so ! ' " 

Wolcot  waa  the  first  patron  of  Opie,  whom 
he  brought  forward  in  a  very  judicious  man- 
ner. The  young  artist  began  with  heads  at 
5s. ;  which  increased  to  10s.  6d. ;  and  on  re- 
turning, after  his  first  painting  expedition, 
with  twepty  guineas  in  his  possession,  "  so 
wonderful  was  the  sum  in  his  unaccustomed 
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summer-house  in  a  garden — a  glazed  room 
about  ten  feet  square — which  he  occupied  free 
of  cost,  giving  a  half  crown  lesson  once  a  week 
to  supply  himself  with  food :  "  J  entered  his 
cell  occupied  by  himself  and  his  books,  nearly 
to  repletion,  together  with  a  long  box  or  chest, 
in  which  were  several  blankets,  and  across  it  a 
plank,  on  which  he  was  sitting,  his  feet  and 
legs  in  the  box  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  his 
back  against  the  wall  which  received  the  sashes 
on  both  sides,  some  of  which  had  a  pane  or 
two  fractured,  and  mended  with  paper,  on 
which  I  observed  closely  written  Greek  char- 
acters. Before  him  was  a  tilted  board,  which 
served  him  for  a  table,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
box,  an  old  arm-chair,  on  which  several  folio 
volumes  lay  open,  one  upon  another.  From 
the  ceiling,  suspended  by  a  rusty  wire,  just 
over  his  primitive  table  hung  a  piece  of  tin- 
plate  bent  into  the  form  of  a  lamp,  with  a  wick 
and  oil  in  it  A  small  can  stood  in  one  corner, 
and  in  another,  an  earthern  pitcher  of  water." 
This  gentleman  conversed  fluently  in  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  Italian,  German,  and  Arabic; 


eyes,  that  he  first  flung  the  money  on  the  and  read  various  other  tongues,  including 
doctor's  table  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  and  then  Chinese.  He  had  travelled  on  foot  all  over 
sweeping  the  coin  all  off  upon  the  carpet, '  lne  continent.  u  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
rolled  himself  over  it,  exclaiming:  'Here  I :  with  the  members  of  the  French  Institute,  and 
be  rolling  in  gold!'"  the  principle  men  of  science  in  Paris ;  and  a 


Among  Mr.  Rcdding's  acquaintance  was 
Catalani,  whom  he  found  44  always  the  same 
elegant  and  amiable  creature,  with  the  same 
sweet  simple  smile,  and  modest  manners." 
Through  another  acquaintance,  an  old  lady 
less  known,  he  heard  of  some  of  the  celebri- 
ties of  a  former  generation.  44  4  Charles 
Churchill,'  she  observed, 4  nobody  could  ever 
dream  he  was  able  to  write  such  fine  poetry, 
who  knew  him  as  well  as  I  did.    He  was 


princip 

curious  figure  he  cut  walking  with  some  of 
them  arm  in  arm  in  a  soiled  flannel  jacket  and 
trousers,  without  stockings,  through  the  fash- 
ionable Boulevards,  as  was  often  the  case." 
Mr.  Redding  strongly  advised  the  philosopher 
to  abandon  his  cherished  idea  of  coming  to 
England,  where  poverty  is  only  not  as  great  a 
crime  as  robber)*.  44  Your  innocent  sleep  by 
the  wood-side-  would  be  deemed  a  crime.  The 
juge  de  paix  would  send  you  to  prison  for 


such  a  heavy,  dull  man,  and  had  so  little  to  I  tmU  aione>  money  were  found  upon 


say  in  company.  He  often  dined  with  my 
father,  and  had  a  great  name  with  the  play- 
ers.' Wilkes,  she  told  me,  generally  came 
to  her  father's  house  with  Churchill,  and  had 
all  the  conversation,  having  something  to  say 
to  everybody  and  about  every  thing,  but  he 
was  so  ugly.  ...  I  found  that  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal, for  that  was  Miss  Cotes's  name  by  mar- 
riage, did  not  think  much  of  her  father's 
friend  as  a  gentleman,  though  as  a  poet,  the 
world,  she  said,  was  full  of  his  praises." 

Among  the  originals  in  this  amusing  cabinet, 
not  the  least  interesting  is  M.  Mentelle,  a 
French  mathematician.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  of  four  or  five  and  thirty,  who  lived  in  a 


you, 


it  would  aggravate  the  offence,  He  would  ask 
why  you  did  not  get  a  bed,  if  you  were  an 
honest  man.  He  would  say  you  were  a  beg- 
gar, or  were  hunting  game.  Your  knowledge, 
if  displayed,  would  be  treated  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  your  offence,  4  for  one  who  knew  so 
much  must  be  an  idler,  who  would  not  work 
for  his  bread.'  Do  not  come  to  England  un- 
less you  have  money,  and  a  good  coat." 

Let  us  now  call  up  Foscolo ;  for  Mr.  Red- 
ding, with  great  good  taste,  concerns  himself 
only  with  the  dead.  "  Foscolo  lived  at  Moul- 
sey,  but  had  a  lodging  in  Blenheim  Street. 
There  my  introduction  took  place  to  this  friend 
of  Alfieri,  well  known  as  he  was  throughout 
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Europe.  Foscolo,  at  the  moment  I  entered 
the  room,  was  under  the  hands  of  his  barber, 
lathered  to  the  eyes.'  The  lower  part  of  his 
face  looked  like  the  wood-cut  of  a  monkey  I 
had  in  an  edition  of  Gay's  Fables,  when  I  was 
a  boy.  The  upper  part  was  fine,  a  good  fore- 
head, fine  large  gray  eyes,  his  hrow  expansive, 
scanty  sandy-colored  hair,  all*  however,  de- 
preciated by  the  suds  and  napkin  over  his 
shoulder*.  He  sputtered  from  his  ample  lips 
through  the  snowy  froth :  1  Sit  down,  my  good 
friend;  I  have  heard  of  you — we  will  talk 
presently.'  His  scraggy  neck  was  bare,  but 
amid  all,  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  j 
high  genius.  He  was  scrupulously  neat  in  his 
person,  and  gentlemanly  when  he  pleased.  .  . 
.  .  His  temper  was  his  great  failing  $  and  he 
would  too  often  disregard  the  exact  truth  in 
the  relation  of  a  fact,  and  thus  get  into  a 
dilemma,  and  to  get  out  of  it ,  shew  his  quick- 
ness of  feeling  We  used  to  play  at 

chess  together,  when  he  would  make  a  bad 
move,  and  flying  into  a  passion  with  himself, 
tear  off  his  hair  by  the  handful.  I  therefore 
proj)osed  that  we  should  play  no  more,  as  it 
might  lead  to  a  personal  quarrel,  lie  said 
that  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  he  could  not  help 
quarrelling  with  himself,  being  so  careless  in 
his  moves."  Here  is  a  poetical  portrait  of 
Foscolo  by  himself: 

11  A  furrowed  brow,  intent  and  deep-sunk  eyes, 
Fair  hair,  lean  checks,  and  mind  and  aspect 
bold! 

The  proud  quick  lip,  where  seldom  smiles 

Bent  head,  and  well-formed  neck,  breast 
rough  and  cold, 
Limbs  well  composed;  simple  in  dress,  yet 
choice ; 

Swift,  or  to  move,  act,  think,  or  thought  un- 
fold. 

Temperate,  firm,  kind,  unused  to  flattering 

Adverse  to  the  world,  adverse  to  me  of  old ; 

Oft  times  alone  and  mournful,  evermore 
Most  pensive,  all  unmoved  by  hope  or  fear ; 

By  shame  made  timid,  and  by  anger  brave ; 
My  subtle  reason  speaks  :  but  ah  !  I  rave— 

'Twi'xt  vice  and  virtue  hardly  know  to  steer — 
Death  may  for  mo  have  fame  and  rest  in 
store ! " 

An  amusing  account  is  given  of  the  indig- 
nation of  a  lady  of  the  genus  irritable,  who  was 
offered  twelve  guineas  per  sheet  by  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  edited  nominally  by  Thom- 
as Campbell,  but  really  by  Mr.  Redding.  "To 
imagine  that  I  should  write  on  such  terms," 
wrote  Miss  Mitford,  "  is  ridiculous.  I  left  off 
writing  for  the  magazines  generally  because 
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sixteen  was  not  enough,  and  in  my  letter  to 

Mr.  V         was  as  clear  as  i>os»ib)e  on  the 

point :  I  especially  said  six  guineas  an  article, 
long  or  short."  These  were  the  palmy  days 
of  the  monthly  magazines.  How  much  do 
they  pay  now  ?  The  annuals,  too,  we  remem- 
ber—at least  the  first-class  annuals — did  not 
count  the  pages  at  all :  they  paid  fifteen  guineas 
per  prose  article.  The  contributions  to  the 
Book  of  Beauty  were  on  a  different  fooling : 
they  were  a  homage  to  the  fair  editress,  Lady 
Blessington,  whose  female  contributors  usually 
received  an  ornamental  pen,  or  some  other 
article  of  trifling  value,  as  a  return  of  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  Redding  is  not  an  out-and-out  admirer 
of  Lamb. 

"Lamb's  dislike  of  the  country,  born  and 
bred  in  London  as  he  was,  seems  rational 
enough ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  his  affec- 
tion for  ale  and  tobacco,  attachments  worthy 
of  those  who  dislike  flowers,  kitchen-gardens, 
and  love  company,  particularly  low  company. 
Lamb  felt  himself  at  home  here.  He  owned, 
notwithstanding,  that  he  had  a  delicacy  towards 
sheen-stealing.  Were  not  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers right— could  such  a  man  be  a  poet? 
His  charming  essays  came  from  his  own  hab- 
itual feelings,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  social 
habits,  and  were  quaint,  fruitful  pictures  of 
certain  things  allied  with  those  habits.  Poetry 
is  a  different  matter,  and  more  universal  in  its 
nature — at  least,  that  poetry  which  confers  a 
lasting  reputation.  A  poet  born,  bred,  edu- 
cated, and  continually  resident  in  a  great  city, 
with  none  but  urban  associations,  is  like  a 
stall-bred  ox  that  never  pastured.  The  map 
of  Lamb's  world,  and  that  of  bis  followers,  ex- 
tended from  II  a  instead  to  Camberwell,  and 
from  Brentford  to  Bow.  They  had  heard,  it 
was  true,  of  other  countries  beyond  those 
limits,  which  were  the  sojourn  of  the  Troglo- 
dites,  whose  heads  grew  beneath  their  shoul- 
ders, for  all  they  knew  or  cared  about  them. 
Porter  was  their  nectar ;  the  tavern-board  or 
the  book-cleared  table  in  chambers,  the  fresh 
lobster,  and  the  toasted  cheese  at  supper,  a 
little  discourse  on  their  own  theories,  amid  the 
incense  of  the  Indian  weed,  and  they  were  in 
their  element.  Lamb  had  not  seen  the  1  wide ' 
world.  He  had  cherished  his  circumscription, 
and  he  was  right  if  he  liked  it  best.  He  was  a 
kind  relative,  a  good  but  peculiar  man,  but  had 
no  sympathetic  rejoicings  with  wild  wanderers. 
He  was  an  original,  1 1  iically  of  the  city  in  his 
habits  as  well  as  literature.  The  Thames  was 
his  hike,  not  Bala  or  Derwentwater ;  the  oozy 
beds  of  the  coal-lighters  on  the  fragrant  bor- 
ders of  their  opaque  waters  bathed  his  spirit. 
He  loved  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the 
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streets  and  dwellings  that  he  had  known  so  |  called  single-speech,  for  he  made  hnt  one  good 
long.  The  dinginess  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  I  speech  in  parliament,  irns  a  sober  and  atten- 
Temple  was  his  precious  verd  antique.    All  I  tiTe  mnn  cf  buwneM—his'solemnitv  sometimes 

u ' taTdcr^env^  mtiaTed  i  PnBsin?  fop  cxtr*  wi*dom-    0ne  d">'«  GoinS  to 

more  at  lam  "hIT  •  secT^died  with^rim!"*    8e*  "  f™nd  in  th!,  TemV^ » J  met  h>m  °n  J*« 
T,     ,    ,  •    |  j  |     i  j  *  ground-floor.     *  Come  with   me,  said  he ; 

If  we  had  room,  we  should  he  glad  to  quote  ?«,  .  .       .        •    u      i  •  * 

•  I  wins  )g  rehearsing;  don  t  make  a  noise. 

Horace  had  to  be  down  at  the  house  that 
evening.  We  peeped  through  the  key-hole, 
hearing  him  practice,  and  saw  him  address  the 
tongs,  placed  upright  against  the  bars,  as  '  Mr. 
Speaker; '  but  we  could  not  hear  all  the  ora- 
tion. The  honorable  member  preserved  won- 
drous gravity,  and  the  tongs  falling,  said  to 
himself :  4  Ay,  now  the  Speaker  has  left  the 
chair."' 


a  scene  between  Campbell  and  Professor  Wil- 
ton. The  former  was  talking  with  warmth  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  tearing 
away  Polish  children  from  their  families ;  and 
Wilson  contending  in  grave  budinage  that  it 
was  all  an  error  arising  from  mistranslation  ; 
that  the  young  Poles  were  really  young  pigs. 

But  we  must  have  done ;  and  we  give  Mr. 
Redding  the  last  word  :  "  Horace  Twiss,  with 
his  grave  countenance,  who  should  have  been 


Aw  Entomological  ADVEWTimEn. — This 
moth  (the  "lobster  moth")  is  very  rare,  the 
localities  of  its  occurrence  being  nearly  all  in 
the  south  of  England.  I  recollect  so  enthusiastic 
entomologist  telling  mo  once  how  he  captured  a 
specimen  fluttering  round  ono  of  the  lamps  on 
Claphnm  Commou,  nnd  the  dungers  he  incurred 
in  the  adventure.  First,  in  order  to  have  any 
chance  of  securing  the  prize,  it  !>eeamc  absolutely 
necessary  to  climb  the  lamp-post.  When  thin 
had  been  effected,  not  without  some  damage  to 
his. knees  and  a  good  deal  of  exertion,  he  held 
on  by  the  ladder-rut  with  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  right  hand  he  made  the  best  use  of  his 
hat,  in  which,  after  many  unsuccessful  sweeps, 
he  had  at  Inst  the  satisfaction  of  making  good  his 
captive,  nnd  he  slid  down  the  iron  post  in  triumph. 
He  hud  scarcely  reached  the  ground,  however, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  a  stulwnrt 
policeman  ;  but  he  was  at  first  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  pny  much  attention  to  this  interrup- 
tion, nnd  shaking  himself  free,  all  but  his  collar, 
which  the  policeman  kept  a  firm  hold  upon,  he 
proceeded  to  secure  the  treasure,  and  place  it  in 
his  small  collecting-ease,  which  he  always  car- 
ried with  him,  regardless  of  the  persistent  ques- 
tions of  the  policcmnn  as  to  "  what  he  meant 
by  damaging  the  lamps  ? "  —  "  what  he  was 
after  ?  "  and  manv  other  forms  of  interrogation 
in  which  the  official  continued  to  indulge.  At 
last,  just  as  he  was  depositing  the  case  in  his 
breast  ]>ockct,  the  policeman  put  his  question 
either  in  a  form  more  intelligible  to  the  excited 
entomologist,  or  in  a  way  that  appealed  more 
forcibly  to  the  feelings  just  then  in  most  power- 
ful action.  "  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he 
said.  This  was  a  plain  question,  and  to  the 
point,  for  the  entomologist  well  knew  "  what  ho 
had  got  there,"  and,  with  a  smile  of  triumphant 
satisfaction,  replied  at  once — "a  lobster!" 


This  was  deemed  by  .he  official  a  piece  of  im- 
pertinence not  to  be  submitted  to,  nnd  so  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  lamp-breaker  and  his  "  lob- 
ster "  to  the  station-house,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  considerable  explanation  that  "S8  G" 
allowed  my  entomological  friend  to  depart  in 
peucc  with  his  prize. — The  Butterfly  Vivarium. 


The  Next  Necessity  or  tub  Aoe. — The 
umbilical  cord  which  binds  England  to  her 
American  offspring  having  been  successfully  re- 
united, the  mind  impatiently  yearns  to  forecast 
the  consequences,  and  already  the  press,  reflect- 
ing the  public  feeling,  is  calculating  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  new  achievements  in  industry,  in 
art,  in  science,  in  politics,  which  lie  beyond. 

One  of  the  very  first  consequences  of  the  tri- 
umph achieved  by  the  Atlantic  Company,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee,  will  be  to  create  the 
necessity  of  a  new  cable,  to  be  laid  to  this  port. 
The  practicability  of  such  a  work,  we  presume, 
is  now  demonstrated  :  the  necessity  for  it,  of 
course,  needs  no  demonstration,  lioth  termini 
of  the  present  line  are  in  foreign  territory,  and 
the  controlling  influence  in  the  Company,  very 
properly,  is  in  English  hands.  It  is  proper  that 
the  city  of  New  York  should  have  its  lino  also, 
and  it  is  proper  that  the  gentlemen  who,  by  their 
persistent  energy  and  sagacity  in  establishing 
electrical  communication  between  this  and  the 
old  world,  have  covered  themselves  with  im- 
perishable honor,  should  complete  their  tusk  by 
laying  a  second  cahlc  as  soon  as  possible  from 
this  port.  The  cable  already  laid  can  never  do 
half  the  business  that  will  offer;  and  instead  of 
laying  more  cables  between  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland, we  trust  the  Company  will  anticipate 
any  movement  in  other  quarters  bv  taking  meas- 
ures at  once  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  metropolis. 
— Evening  Pott,  9  Aug. 
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From  The  Economist,  17  July. 
GOVERNMENT  BY  TELEGRAPH. 
It  is  now  becoming  every  day  more  evident 
that  the  electric  telegraph  will  not  only  accel- 
erate the  action  of  Government  machineries, 
but  also  in  many  cases  materially  modify  the 
distribution  of  responsibility  and  power.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  scarcely  have  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  the  strange  limitation 
which  he  introduced  into  the  India  Bill,  on 
the  prerogative  attaching  to  the  Governor- 
General  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown  to 
employ  the  British  army  in  India  as  he  may 
think  best,  had  not  the  House  felt  that  by  the 
help  of  the  electric  telegraph  already  laid 
down  as  far  as  Malta,  and  likely  before  long 
to  reach  to  Government  House  in  Calcutta,  it 
would  be  possible  to  consult  the  home  Gov- 
ernment on  general  questions  of  practical  im- 
portance without  that  long  suspense  which 
would,  until  lately,  have  uUerly  crippled  the 
strength  of  our  Indian  executive.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  of  real  interest  what  the 
influence  of  the  telegraphic  communication 
on  our  system  of  government  will  be— how 
far  it  will  be  purely  advantageous,  and  how 
for  it  will  bring  with"  it  new  dangers  which  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  face,  and  by  dint 
of  caution  and  self-control  to  render  as  little 
productive.of  real  evil  as  possible.  We  are 
til  alive  to  the  great  advantages  that  will  be 
gained,— we  doubt  whether  we  are  at  all 
equally  alive  to  the  great  risks  that  will  ac- 
company them. 

VY  e  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  one  gain 
proper  to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  is 
the  gain  of  speed,  and  the  removal  of 
all  those  difficulties  and  misunderstandings 
which  a  little  mutual  explanation  at  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  a  difference  would  prevent 
And  we  believe,  therefore,  that  our  relations 
with  foreign  States,  and,  indeed,  all  relations 
in  which  the  telegraph  will  only  act  to  expe- 
dite communications  that  would  in  any  case, 
sooner  or  later,  certainly  be  made,  are  likelv 
to  gain  much  and  incur  no  appreciable  risk 
from  the  opening  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion. No  change  will  be  made  in  these  cases 
in  the  distribution  of  responsibility.  Our 
ambassadors  to  foreign  Governments  are  not 
responsible  authorities.  Lord  Napier,  for  in- 
stance, on  occasion  of  the  recent  prevailing 
excitement  in  the  United  States,  could  only 
give  assurances  of  his  own  belief  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  electric  telegraph  would 
operate  in  such  cases  to  bring  the  really  re- 
sponsible authorities  into  contact,  and  remove 
the  disadvantages  and  uncertainties  insepa- 
rable from  a  mediating  diplomacy.  Here  the 
electric  telegraph  does  its  proper  work.  It  may 
eend  only  partial  information:  it  may  not  put 


the  data  for  judging  of  the  case  which  are  at 
the  command  of  the  ambassador.  But  all  that 
it  dot.  s,  it  does  to  draw  the  only  responsible  au- 
thorities nearer  together.  It  does  cot  in  any 
way  supersede  the  authority  or  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  a  better  informed  and  other- 1 
wise  formally  responsible  Executive.  It  en- 
ables those  without  whom  no  decisive  step 
can  be  taken,  to  act  at  an  earlier  and  less 
complicated  stage  of  any  national  controversy 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Thus  far 
the  telegraph  is  all  gain.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  tins  class  of  purely  beneficial  effects  in- 
clude very  many  of  the  results  of  uniting  the 
Indian  with  the  English  Government, — all 
these  for  example  which  would  enable  the 
Governor-General  to  ask  without  delay  for  aid 
from  home,  or  the  Home  Government  to  a->k 
without  delay  for  necessary  explanations  as  to 
special  matters  of  fact  from  India. 

But  when  we  come  to  that  class  of  effects 
which  the  electric  telegraph  may  produce  in 
altering  the  distribution  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility, we  come  across  risks  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ef- 
fect will  be  to  diminish  very  considerably  the 
responsibility  of  the  Local  Government  of  In- 
dia, and  to  increase  the  uncertainty  and  hesi- 
tation with  which  it  will  act  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  need  to  consult  the  Su- 
preme Government.  Already  we  see  some 
foreshadowing  of  this  class  of  dangers  in  the 
clause  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried  tri- 
umphantly through  the  Commons,  rendering 
it  imperative  on  the  Government  to  secure 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  almost  all  declarations  of  war  in  In- 
dia. Even  though  that  clause  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  it  will  no  longer  be  easy 
for  the  Governor-General  to  act  for  the  bene- 
fit of  India  in  wide  measures  of  policy  with- 
out asking  himself  how  far  the  course  he 
adopts  will  be  likely  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  uninformed  judgment  and  sympathies  of 
the  English  Parliament.  He  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  act  on  his  own  best  judgment 
with  implicit  assurance  of  support  in  all  cases 
in  which  broad  and  flagrant  error  cannot  be 
brought  home  to  him.  He  will  know  that 
the  telegraph  takes  home  all  kinds  of  rumors 
as  to  what  he  has  done, — as  to  what  he  is 
going  to  do, — and  as  to  his  motives  in  doing 
it,— and  his  only  defence  against  the  fire  o? 
questions  which  these  rumors  are  certain  to 
provoke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be 
to  secure  the  previous  assent  and  support  of 
Government  to  many  courses  of  action  on 
which  in  former  times  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  consulting  them.  In  this  way  it 
will  probably  become  almost  necessary  for 
him  to  refer  home  many  points  which  it  would 
be  otherwise 


unwise  to  refer  to  a  distant  au- 
'he  Home  Government  into  possession  of 'all  I  thority  at  ail.   The  circle  of  responsibility  in 
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the  Indian  Governments  will  be  much  leas 
defined, — their  action  more  hesitating, — their 
motives  for  action  more  distracted  bv  jwlit- 
ical  considerations  foreign  to  the  real  ques- 
tions for  discussion. 

The  difficulty  has  already  been  experienced 
in  a  very  mild  form  in  India  itself.  The  tel- 
egraphic connection  between  Calcutta  and  the 
subordinate  Presidencies  has,  we  Iwlieve, 
given  rise,  in  the  cbrc  of  the  weaker  Gover- 
nors, to  a  troublesome  habit  of  referring  to 
the  General  Government  for  its  immediate 
sanction  to  courses  of  action  on  which  the 
General  Government  have  no  sufficient  data 
to  decide.  But  in  India  this  habit  is  not  likely 
to  grow.  It  is  disliked  and  discouraged  in 
Government  House,  where  there  is  business 
enough  to  transact  without  considering  pre- 
liminary references  on  partial  and  inadequate 
data.  Nor  should  we  fear  the  growth  of  the 
same  habit  as  between  India  and  England, 
were  there  not  in  the  House  of  Commons 
disturbing  elements  more  than  sufficient  to 
encourage,  and  sometimes  even  justify,  the 
habit  we  are  now  condemning.  But  as  India 
is  likely  for  many  years  to  come  to  l>e  the 
most  important  theme  of  political  controversy 
in  Parliament,  it  is  only  too  certain  that  in- 
complete schemes  of  Indian  policy — known 
only  by  partial  rumor — will  be  brought  !>efore 
it,  and  that  a  see-saw  of  telegraphic  com- 
munications between  England  and  India, 
grounded  only  on  these  inadequate  data,  and 
affecting  most  prejudically  both  the  state  of 
opinion  in  England  and  the  course  of  action 
in  India,  will  take  place  in  consequence.  The 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  consequence 
are  very  distinctly  definable.  A  course  of  In- 
dian policy,  we  will  suppose,  must  be  entered 
upon  at  once,  and  without  time  for  full  com- 
munications with  England.  But  with  the 
dread  of  a  disavowal  from  home,  elicited  by 
some  general  telegraphic  rumor,  and  Parlia- 
ment ary  discussion  thereupon,  before  his  eyes, 
the  Governor-General  will  not  venture  to  en- 
ter on  that  course  of  policy  without  telegraph- 
ing for  the  approval  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. Of  course  he  cannot  communicate  the 
data  for  deciding  with  any  fulness,  and  the  in- 
formation that  he  does  communicate  will  nat- 
urally be  on  the  side  to  which  his  own  lodg- 
ment leans.  And  besides  this,  unless  he  be 
a  Governor  of  a  very  strong  character,  his 
own  decision  will  be  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing a  full  and  easy  sanction  from  home. 
Long  and  detailed  discussions  by  telegraph 
will  be  utterly  impossible, — if  an  easy  sanction 
is  to  be  gained,  it  must  be  to  an  easily  defen- 
sible position.  What  is  the  result  ?  In  the 
first  place,  that  most  of  our  Indian  Governors 
will  henceforth  lean  far  more  than  they  ought 
to  do,  to  the  primd  facie,  English,  view  of 


Indian  politics — the  view  which  would  at  once 
recommend  itself  to  a  Secretary  of  State  as 
likely  to  be  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  second  place, 
that  the  Home  Government  and  the  Indian 
Council  will  often  be  thus  committed  to  its 
support  of  the  Local  Government  before  it 
has  any  full  insight  into  all  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  and  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
consider its  judgment  when  the  fuller  detail* 
arrive  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  Ques- 
tion present  themselves.  In  the  third  place, 
even  where  a  principle  or  a  policy  is  adopted 
by  the  Local  Government  without  a  previous 
reference  home,  the  effect  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication may  still  be  felt  in  the  mere  an-  . 
ticipation  of  such  premature  and  hasty  dis- 
cussions on  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
There  will  be  much  danger  that  a  strong 
Government  in  India,  no  longer  considering 
itsplf  wholly  or  solely  responsible  for  its  work 
may  begin  to  regard  its  authority  as  a  sort  of 
counterpoise  to  that  of  English  Parliamentary 
opinion,  and  so  to  ignore  its  really  judicial  po- 
sition. If  this  should  unfortunately  evei 
happen,  the  effect  would  be,  that  anticipating 
some  check  to  his  purposes  before  they  were 
completed,  through  the  influence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  consequence  of  the  public  in- 
formation transmitted  by  telegraph  to  Eng- 
land, a  resolute  Governor-General  of  strong 
personal  convictions  might  pay  less  regard  to 
that  side  of  the  question  which  he  might  sup- 
pose to  be  unduly  considered  in  England, 
making  a  fair  allowance,  as  he  would  think, 
for  the  certain  interference  of  the  authorities 
at  home  when  spurred  on  by  Parliamentary 
questioners.  In  all  these  lights  the  one  ef- 
fect of  telegraphic  communications,  that  they 
would  curtail  the  responsibility  of-  the  Local 
Government,  either  by  inducing  it  to  secure 
an  (often  worthless)  imperial  sanction  for  its 
acts,  before  it  could  transmit  the  full  materi- 
als for  judging  of  them,  or  by  accustoming 
the  official  mind  in  India  to  look  at  its  own 
authority  as  standing  in  some  sort  of  rivalry 
to  the  Parliamentary  mind  at  home,  and  so 
entitled  to  take  a  merely  one-sided  position, 
—would  be  most  dangerous  and  even  inju- 
rious. 

We  believe  that  the  one  great  tendency  of 
our  modern  English  Government  is  to  inter- 
fere too  much  with  the  individual  responsibil- 
ity of  executive  officers.  Instead  of  Keeping 
in"  view  the  great  constitutional  principle  that 
executive  officers  should  have  full  power,  and 
should  be  cheeked  only  when  errors  or  abases 
arc  proved  which  warrant  a  demand  for  their 
resignation  we  are  fast  drifting  into  a  policy 
of  popular  interference  with  the  details  of 
executive  duties.  Now  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses,— in  relation  at  least  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons, — the  local  Indian  Gov 
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eminent  should  be  treated  as  an  Executive 
Government.  The  effect  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication will  be  more  and  more  to  limit  its 
responsibility,  and  to  limit  it  in  the  very 
worst  way,  by  hasty  views  formed  on  very 
partial  and  superficial  information.  The  only 
remedy  will  be  the  exercise  of  resolute  self 
restraint  in  England,— on  the  part  of  indepen- 
dent members,  who  must  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
not  to  assail  the  Government  on  the  evidence 
furnished  by  mere  telegraphic  reports,— on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Government 
themselves,  who  should  refuse  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  view  formed  on  the  basis 
of  such  reports, — and  most  of  all  on  the  part 
of  the  Minister  for  India,  who  ought  directly 
and  strongly  to  discourage  telegraphic  refer- 
ence to  him  on  all  subjects  on  which  no  ade- 
quate materials  for  judgment  could  be  con- 
veyed by  telegraph. 

Part  of  nn  Article  in  The  Spectator,  7  Aug. 

FUTURE  HITLERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  put- 
ting the  question,  though  it  seems  of  but  lit- 
tle use  to  do  so,  what  is  to  be  the  history  of 
next  session  in  regard  to  the  inter-action  of 
parties  and  statesmen  ?  Is  her  Majesty  to 
nave  an  Opposition  or  not  ?  And  by  what 
possible  combinations  is  the  old  balance  to  be 
again  struck  between  two  contending  parties, 
by  which  alone  the  Ministerial  responsibility, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  talked  this 
session,  can  ever  really  be  secured  ?  At  pres- 
ent, the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  are  irres- 
ponsible, because  irreplaceable.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  frame  beforehand  any 
conception  of  the  Parliamentary  arrangement 
which  shall  supercede  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  of  creating  an  opposition  so  org  anized 
in  leading  and  following,  as  to  give  a  choice  to 
the  House  between  the  present  Ministry  and 
possible  successors.  If  it  were  not  that  Lord 
Derby's  Government  had,  in  their  short  period 
of  office,  alienated  from  them  the  approval 
and  sympathies  of  all  those  politicians  who 
recognise  character  as  an  element  in  political 
power,  the  country  would  acquiesce  in  the 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,  hop- 
ing that,  with  the  practice  and  responsibilities 
of  office,  weight  of  purpose  and  earnestness 
of  action  might  be  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Hut  the  peculiar  course  which  it  has 
taken,  altogether  forbids  the  supposition  of 
its  continued  and  stable  existence.  It  has 
already  suffered  some  things,  and  pledged 
itself  for  next  session  to  others,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  ranks  of 
its  own  supporters,  who  have  already  given 
cigns  of  a  marked  discontent,  that  cannot 
fail  to  have  before  long  a  great  effect  upon 
the  progress  of  eveuts.  In  fact,  the  only 
body  iu  Pariument  which  HliU  retains  some- 


thing of  the  signs  of  coherence  is  rapidly 
breaking  up  under  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
and  the  future  relations  between  Ministers 
and  majorities  are  clouded  with  the  deepest 
and  moBt  unfathomable  uncertainty.  The 
moral  weight,  the  clear  decision,  the  states- 
manlike voice  and  presence,  the  bold  initia- 
tive of  strong  yet  prudent  minds,  which  might 
furnish  new  rallying  points  for  the  scattered 
forces  of  Parliament,  are  entirely  wanting. 
The  sheep  have  no.  shepherd ;  those  who 
have  most  insight  into  the  working  of  exist- 
ing evils  preserve  an  impenetrable  silence. 
Ill  a  word,  the  whole  type  of  Government  at 
the  present  moment  is  transitional  and  avow- 
edly provisional.  Two  sources  only  are  there 
now  from  which  men  will  have  to  look  for 
the  restoration  to  our  Par  Horn  en  tar)'  life,  if  it 
is  ever  to  take  place,  of  its  old  tone  of  vigor, 
and  the  introduction  of  stronger  characters 
and  more  massive  intellects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  likely  that  both 
Parliament  ana  country  will  have  to  take  les- 
sons iu  the  great  school  of  events.  The  vessel 
of  the  state  which  now  drifts,  mav  drift  on  to 
rocks,  and  the  stern  Wrestling  with  shipwreck 
will  cause  people  to  understand  the  perils  of 
weakness,  and  produce  a  demand  for  strong 
men,  which  cannot  but  be  satisfied,  in  a  na- 
tion where  there  abounds  so  much  of  all  the 
raw  materials  of  greatness.  The  atmosphere 
of  Europe  is  surcharged  with  political  elec- 
tricity ;  questions  abound  which  can  scarcely 
be  solved  without  convulsions.  Diplomatists 
are  assuming,  and  Queen's  Speeches,  perhaps, 
must  echo  the  asumption,  that  clever  manip- 
ulations at  council-tables  can  eliminate  the 
dangerous  parts  from  these  questions,  and 
find  some  terms  of  compromise  for  them. 
But  such  problems  as  are  raised  by  falling 
Turkey  and  rising  Italy  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  formula?.  Diplomatists  cannot  gal- 
vanise Turkey  into  a  life  that  will  fulfil  the 
ordinary  duties  of  national  existence;  nor 
mesmerUe  Sardinia  into  a  surrender  of  the 
principle  which  strikes  at  the  very  life  of  Aus- 
tria. Important  events  must  arise  out  of  the 
effort  to  reconcile  the  irreconcileable,  which 
will  demand  a  different  type  of  statesmanship 
in  England.  In  this  direction  men  who  can 
distinguish  between  the  settlement  aud  the 
abeyance  of  moral  questions,  look  with  expec- 
tation not  unmixed  with  a  deep  and  almost 
devout  seriousness  for  the  rising  of  the  clouds, 
from  which  will  pour  down  ruins  to  remove 
the  drought,  and  make  the  green  grass  grow 
again  ou  the  sandy  arid  political  desert  of 
England. 

JJul  there  is  another,  more  direct,  less  spec- 
ulative field  of  expectation  to  which  men  must 
also  now  turn  their  attention  and  their  ac- 
tions. It  is  abundantly  clear  by  this  time 
that  the  political  ^neuries  and  capacities  o* 
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the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  country, 

of  those  who,  by  the  possession  of  the  suf- 
frage, tell  upon  the  action  of  Parliament,  are 
no  longer  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give  due 
direction,  in  principles,  and  in  leading  men,  to 
the  politics  of  England.  It  is,  indeed,  now 
a  serious  question  whether  the  social  and 
commercial  ease,  which  is  so  largely  and  hap- 
pily enjoyed  by  those  classes,  does  not  oper- 
ate as  a  disqualification  for  that  strong,  steady- 
interest  in  national  affairs,  which,  except  in  the 
first  flush  of  national  purity,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  holy  infancy  of  states,  is  felt  only 
by  the  few  wise  or  the  many  suffering.  ltm& 
thought  by  many,  that  there  exists  in  the  ar- 
tisan class  of  this  country  more  of  that  seri- 
ous, steady,  though  it  be  comparatively  uncul- 
tured thought  and  desire,  which  gives  tone 
and  determination  to  the  action  of  states,  and 
preserves  them  from  the  decay  that  follows 
close  on  such  frivolity  as  marks  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  existing  political 
scene.  In  that  opinion  we  are  being  driven, 
by  the  stress  of  events,  by  the  breakdown  of 
the  foremost  men,  and  the  silence  of  sup- 
posed coming  men  to.  share.  But  if  it  be 
true,  a  large  and  liberal  measure  of  suffrage 
extension  may  yet  prove  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  measures ;  and  if  the  argument  be  of 
any  use  to  Lord  Derby  in  dealing  with  re- 
fractory country  gentlemen  and  Peers  who 
may  not  like  the  Reform  Bill  of  next  session, 
should  he  introduce  a  real  one,  we  make  his 
lordship  a  present  of  it  with  all  our  hearts. 
At  least  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  he  can  just- 
ify his  hand  in  being  the  agent  for  carrying 
such  a  measure.  If  he  succeed  in  persuading 
the  classes  who  at  present  monopolize  the 
political  power  of  the  state  that  its  honor  and 
its  safely  require  that  their  privileges  should 
be  shared  by  those  who 

"  Grind  among  the  iron  facts  of  life, 
And  have  no  time  for  unrealities." 

he  will  do  good  service ;  for  assuredly  the 
thing  seems  true.  To  our  minds  it  is  now  a 
question  whether  of  those  two  influences  to 
which  we  look  for  the  corrective  of  the  pres- 
ent negative  politics  of  England,  the  storm 
of  great  European  events,  or  the  redistribu- 
tion of  political  power  at  home,  the  one  will 
move  faster  than  the  other.  That  the  country 
is  advancing  to  new  and  untried  forms  of  polit- 
ical being  and  fields  of  political  action  is  clear. 
There  is  a  vast  mass  of  social  and  moral 
power  which  is  not  represented  in  the  action 
of  the  stale.  England  bears  none  of  the 
signs  of  a  decaying  nation.  The  times  are 
quiet,  and  the  sense  of  her  responsibility  is 
for  the  moment  weak.  But  she  has  the  no- 
blest race  in  the  world  to  draw  upon ;  and 
the  foremost  position  in  the  world  to  retain. 
And  he  «t  sooner  or  later,  she  will  find  better 


THE  CHERBOURG  MEETING. 

men  and  a  healthier  political  life,  through 
which  to  work  out  her  destinies. 

From  The  Economist,  7  Aug. 
FRENCH  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CHER- 
BOURG MEETING. 

We  have  already  intimated  why  we  look 
with  little  satisfaction  on  those  renewed  effort* 
at  confidential  personal  relations  between  the 
Governments  of  England  and  France  which 
have  ended  in  the  Royal  meeting  at  Cher- 

[bourg.  We  believe  that  they  tend  to  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  Governments 
quite  artificially  close  and  intimate,  not  war- 
ranted by  the  real  relation  between  the  two 
countries,  which  is  friendly  but  not  cemented 
by  political  sympathy,  and  liable,  therefore,  • 
to  such  sudden  and  unpleasant  rupture  os  we 
saw  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year; 
consequently,  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  in 
the  Cherbourg  festivity,  and  are  still  further 
from  seeing  in  the  practical  occasion  for  it, 
that  guarantee  for  permanent  peace  on  which 
the  official  and  semi-official  French  organs 
dilate  with  so  much  enthusiasm.  The  Patritt 
in  a  recent  article  on  the  subject,  gives  some 
reasons  for  congratulation  which,  when  ex- 
amined, only  seem  to  us  to  demonstrate  stil. 
more  strongly  the  artificial  character  of  these 
enthusiastic  international  rejoicings.   "  Eng- 

1  land,"  says  the  Patrie,  "  is  justly  proud  of 

,  her  naval  power.  For  a  long  time  there  was 
none  to  counterbalance  it  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  was  a  misfortune  to  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  perhaps,  also,  a  danger 
for  Great  Britain  itselt.    Ambition  without  a 

|  curb  is  always  attended  with  danger.  .  .  . 

I  If  Napoleon  L  had  possessed  a  navy  equal  to 
his  army,  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  not  have 
been  broken  so  suddenly,  and  we  should  have 

'been  spared  fifteen  years  of  terrible  warfare. 

jThe  struggle  he  had  to  maintain,  and  for 
which  so  much  blood  was  shed,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  naval  force  of 
France  was  not  in  proportion  to  her  mili- 
tary force.  Napoleon  saw  this  with  his 
prompt  and  sure  glance  when  he  visited 
Cherbourg,  and  ordered  by  a  decree,  signed 
with  his  own  hand  (April  15,  1803),  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  which  have  been  just 
completed."  This  is  a  strange  assertion,  and 
unfortunately  draws  attention  to  the  real 
grounds  of  mutual  complaint  which  caused 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, — grounds 
so  obviously  originating  in  the  political  repul- 
sions arising  from  the  essential  character  of 
the  two  Governments — and  grounds  so  closely 
resembling  the  recent  differences  between 
France  and  England, — that  they  at  once 
convince  us  that  no  efforts  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  confidential  sympathy  can  over- 
come, though  they  may  greatly  aggravate, 
the.inhereut  antagonism  between  the  opposite 
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principles  embodied  in  the  political  organisa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.  There  i^  no  occa- 
sion for — and  we  should  be  the  first  to  deplore 
— anv  thing  but  friendliness  between  England 
and  F ranee,  but  with  political  systems  so  root- 
edly  opposed,  the  chance  of  actual  quarrel 
becomes  greater  instead  of  less  with  every 
increase  in  the  confidential  and  personal  inti- 
macy of  their  relations.  What  now  were  the 
grounds  on  which  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  { 
broken?  The  very  first  demand  made  by 
Bonaparte  on  England  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was,  "  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  adopt  the  moat  effectual  measures 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  unbecoming  and  seditious 
publications  with  which  the  newspapers  and 
writings  printed  in  England  are  filled  ; " — 
and  that  certain  individuals  specified  "  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  island  of  Jersey."  Now 
are  these  complaints  of  a  kind  which  the  pos- 
session of  a  powerful  navy  by  the  French  is  in 
any  way  likely  to  cure  ?  Or  are  they  rather 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  opposite  constitutional 
systems  of  the  two  Governments,  that  they 
have  been  this  very  year,  and  are  likely  to  be 
as  long  as  that  constitutional  antagonism 
lasts,  perpetually  recurring,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  ;ntial  allies?  Again,  the 
first  counter-complaint  urged  bv  England 
through  her  Ambassabor  (Lord  Whitworth), 
against  France  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  was  to  the  effect  that,  contrary  to 
the  treaty,  the  First  Consul  had  interfered 
arbitrarily  in  some  of  the  free  States  of  the 
Continent,  to  which  Bonaparte  replied,  "  1 
suppose  you  mean  Piedmont  and  Switzerland. 
Ce  sont  ties  bagatelles."  Here,  again,  looking 
to  the  arbitrary  and  most  menacing  French 
note  addressed  to  Switzerland  in  January 
last  on  the  subject  of  the  refugees  harbored 
there. — have  we  not  some  reason  for  saying 
that  the  grounds  which  caused  the  rupture  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  preponderating  naval  influence  of 
England,  but,  so  far  as  they  had  any  cause  be- 
yond the  personal  ambition  of  the  First  Consul, 
were  rooted  in  that  natural  opposition  which 
existed  then  and  still  exists  between  the  consti- 
tution of  a  free  and  of  a  despotic  Government  ? 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  mere  chimera  that  the 
naval  preponderance  of  England  has  ever 
been  a  cause  of  war  between  England  and 
France.  The  causes  which  were  so  produc- 
tive of  mutual  irritation  under  the  first  and 
under  the  third  Napoleon,  have  ever  been  the 
same, — the  sympathy  of  England  with  the 
free  Governments  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
protection  her  constitution  affords  to  the  dan- 
gerous exiles  from  foreign  despotisms.  We 
certainly  do  not  see  that  these  causes  of  irri- 
tation can  be  removed  by  any  naval  equality 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  therefore  we 
see  nothing  in  the  ultimate  results  of  the  for- 
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midable  works  at  Cherbourg  calculated  to 
counteract  the  very  unpleasant  associations 
with  their  origin,  caused  by  the  expressed 
purposes  of  the  great  man  who  planned  them. 
There  is  little  reason  to  fear  evil  results,  and 
still  less  to  anticipate  good  results.  The  mo- 
tive for  English  congratulations  must,  there- 
fore, be  limited  to  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
French  Emperor,  and  to  render  an  alliance, 
already  too  close,  more  confidential  still- 
And  we  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake  which 
our  Government  will  one  day  see  good  reason 
to  regret. 

From  The  Saturday  Review  17  July. 
CHERBOURG. 

Tor  five-and-thirty  years  which  elapsed 
before  1851  were  distinguished  from  any  pre- 
ceding period  of  general  peace  by  the  cordial 
and  unsuspicious  intercourse  which,  on  the 
whole,  prevailed  among  nations.  For  this 
honorable  characteristic  the  period  in  question 
is  indebted  to  the  number  of  free  Constitu- 
tions which  existed  in  Europe.  Every  Gov- 
ernment knew  exactly  when  there  was  reason 
for  alarm,  and  when  there  was  excuse  for 
security,  simply  because  the  affairs  of  the 
greatest  commonwealths  in  Europe  were  al- 
ways freely  discussed  in  the  face  of  day  by 
their  journals  and  Parliaments.  The  system 
of  peaceful  diplomacy  which  prevailed  differed 
wholly  from  tnat  which  dishonored  the  cen- 
tury preceding.  When  all  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  except  one  or  two  insignificant  Re- 
publics were  controlled  by  hereditary  des- 
potisms, it  was  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  profoundest  sleep  of  peace  might  have  a 
waking  in  war.  Frederic  the  Great  systemat- 
ically plotted  his  attacks  for  the  moment  when 
bis  destined  victims  were  lapped  in  security, 
and  his  enemies  learned  from  him  the  griev- 
ous example.  But  the  great  pacification  of 
1815  endowed  Europe  with  some  great  free 
States,  whose  mode  of  managing  their  policy 
put  an  end  to  such  calamitous  surprises. 
Kings  had  to  feel  the  pulse  of  their  subjects 
before  they  compromised  them  in  the  heaviest 
of  all  national  misfortune*.  During  this 
process  the  whole  brewing  of  the  storm,  from 
the -cloud  like  a  man's  hand  to  the  heaven 
black  with  clouds  and  wind,  was  open  and 
risible  to  the  civilized  world.  States  had 
time  to  wrap  themselves  round  with  defences ; 
the  strength  of  each  rival  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained before  the  crisis;  and  the  result  al- 
ways was  that  repentance  came  in  time,  and 
the  sky  of  Europe  again  grew  bright. 

There-establishment  of  despotism  in  France 
has  thrown  us  back  on  the  fears,  jealousies, 
and  suspicions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Once  again  we  do  not  know  what  a  cordial 
alliance  means.  The  world  has  not  the  slight- 
est idea  what  symptoms  are  menacing,'" 
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what  are  reassuring.    The  French  journals  1  with  soldiers  and  sailors.    We  look  at  this, 

are  worthless  for  international  purposes.  The  and  we  have  nothing  to  neutralize  the  impree- 


most  delicate  and  considerate  compliments, 
and  the  most  acrimonious  philippics,  are  alike 
valueless  to  the  ohserver.  One  week  of  a 
free  Parliament,  one  day  of  a  free  press, 
one  hour's  genuine  audit  of  the  Imperial 
budget,  would  set  at  rest  almost  every  doubt 
which  Englishmen  feel ;  but  short  of  this, 


sion  it  produces,  except  the  paradox  of  a 
French  official  writer,  to  the  effeet  that  the 
completion  of  Cherbourg  naturally  accompa- 
nies the  extinction  of  the  ancient  rivalry  which 
created  it.  Turn  it  how  we  mav,  the  arma- 
ment of  Cherbourg  is  an  unfriendly  "act.  It  is 
unfriendly,  because  it  drives  a  Power,  careful 


they  know  that  all  inquiry  into  the  designs  of  of  its  safety,  and  not  too  spiritless  to  wish 
our  neighbor  must  be  the  merest  guesswork,  for  something  more  than  safety,  to  multiply, 
and  that  worst  of  all  guesswork  which  strives  ,  strengthen,  and  renew  its  defences.  It  is  un- 
to penetrate  the  springs  of  action  in  a  single  friendly,  because  it  necessarily  puts  us  to  the 
human  being.  If  we  were  merely  engaged  in 
a  study  of  character,  we  might  be  at  liberty 
to  see  much  in  the  emperor  of  the  French 
that  is  reassuring.  He  does  certainly  seem  to 
have  carried  with  him  from  England  some 


cost  of  a  Channel  fleet.  It  Is  unfriendly,  be- 
cause the  Emperor,  whatever  be  his  own  de- 
signs, can  give  no  guarantee  against  the 
uses  to  which  a  successor  may  put  a  colossal 
instrument  of  attack.  The  invitation  to  our 
respect  and  regard  for  English  idiosyncrasies,  j  own  Sovereign  to  attend  the  inauguration  of 
He  appeared  to  enjoy  the  popularity  which  these  great  works  may  be  some  reason  for 
attended  his  visit  to  the  Queen.  And  one  thinking  that  no  immediate  aggression  is  in- 
may  reasonably  believe  that  his  freedom  from  j  tended ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  the  conspicuous 
some  of  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  his  sub-  ]  unfriendliness  of  the  step  which  had  been 
jects  opens  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  long- :  taken  that  rendered  such  an  invitation  neces- 
enduring,  long-remembering  animosity  of  '  ary  to  mask  and  dissemble  it.  In  short, 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  dan-  ,  whatever  may  be  the  Emperor's  real  objecta 
gers  which  a  nation  or  a  dynasty  can  call  up.  and  intentions,  he  has  clearly  left  us  no  alter- 
But  then,  it  must  be  again  and  again  repeated,  native  but  to  provide  for  all  contingencies ; 


he  is  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat.  They  too  and  we  trust  that  our  rulers  will  see  the  pru- 
who  suffered  by  that  catastrophe  imagined  dence  and  necessity  of  immediately  placing 
that  they  understood  his  character.    M.Leon  such  a  fleet  in  the  Channel  as  may  be  ade- 


Faucher,  one  of  the  honestcst  men  in  France, 
pledged  his  word  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
sincere.  M.  Thiers,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
men  in  Europe,  all  hut  publicly  declared  that 
he  was  a  fool.  But  he  lived  to  undeceive 
them  both.  M.  Faucher  died  of  chagrin  at 
having  been  made  an  unwitting  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  freedom  ;  and  M.  Thiers 
has  recently  written  of  the  man  whom  he 
despised  with  a  respect  which  promises  to 
slide  gradually  into  adulation. 

The  paucity  of  data  for  estimating  the  prox- 
imity or  remoteness  of  war  is  the  real  Cause 
of  the  uneasiness  which  has  been  caused  in 
England  by  the  armament  of  Cherbourg. 
We  ail  feel  that  no  assumptions  as  to  the 
Emperor's  habits  of  mind  can  be  allowed  to 
stand  against  the  great  fact  of  this  gigantic 
arsenal.  The  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte  is  -not 
required  to  tell  us  that  Cherbourg  is  "  the 
result  of  the  long-continued  rivalry  between 
the  two  nations."  We  all  know  that.  We 
know  that  it  was  conceived  to  threaten  Eng- 
land, founded  to  threaten  her,  and  carried  to 
completion  as  a  standing  menace  against  her. 
Everybody  who  can  find  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth on  the  map  can  find  Cherbourg  also, 
and  can  tell  what  it  is  meant  for.  For  all 
time  to  come  there  Mill  be  a  great  naval  port 
fronting  our  coasts,  with  marvellous  docks, 
fortifications  like  those  of  Scbastopol,  and  a 
railway  which,  at  a  day's  notice,  can  crowd  it 


|  quale,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
to  the  effectual  protection  of  our  coasts. 

From  The  Tress,  81  July. 
HAIL!  BRITISH  COLUMBIA! 

By  a  series  of  circumstances  we  cannot  look 
on  as  fortuitous,  England  is  called  upon  to 
consider  the  noble  and  heroic  work  of  planta- 
tion. Until  recently  colonies  have  been  re- 
garded as  mere  imposthumes  upon  the  State, 
the  consequence,  it  was  alleged,  of  an  evil  or 
overfull  habit  of  body.  Mr.  Cobden  and  other 
reducing  operators  have  from  time  to  time, 
strenuously  recommended  the  excision  of 
these  unprofitable  appendages,  assuring  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  that  an  oj>cration 
was  absolutely  necessary — that  it  might  be 
rendered  painless  if  not  agreeable  by  a  mode 
of  insensibility  peculiar  only  to  themselves, — 
and,  moreover,  that  the  relief  would  be  like 
getting  rid  of  any  debt,  national  or  otherwise, 
but  which  at  present  they  did  not  press,  quite 
surprising.  Somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of 
this  pleasant  moral  doctrine,  England  aid  not 
detach  her  colonies.  She  found  them  a  con- 
venient outlet  for  a  good  many  hot  and  rebel- 
lious humors.  Legislation  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested, and  rather  perplexed,  about  the  easiest 
ami  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  her  waste  pop- 
ulation, and  was  grateful,  meanwhile,  to  any 
portions  of  that  population  who  got  rid,  in 
any  way  they  thought  roost  convenient,  of  her 
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or  of  themselves.  Annually  from  our  impov- 
erished lands  and  seething  towns  is  discharged 
across  the  Atlantic  a  turbid  human  current, 
with  as  little  national  care  or  foresight  ns  we 
turn  every  day  into  the  Thames  some  thou- 
aands  of  tons  of  sewage.  The  one  may  come 
back  to  us  in  the  form  of  cholera,  and  the 
other  revisit  us  in  the  form  of  war,  but  we  did 
not  make  ourselves  uneasy  with  any  such  con- 
tingency ;  our  anxiety  was  not  for  the  future, 
but  for  the  present. 

A  large  and  steady  demand  for  the  skins  of 
beaver  and  fox  and  opossum  setting  in  through- 
out Europe,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  con- 
fer exclusive  power  and  privileges  on  a  Com- 
pany, in  order  to  keep  a  large  tract  of  country 
in  a  state  of  thorough  idleness,  and,  through 
the  necessities  of  fur  and  the  peculiarities  of 
luxury  and  climate,  to  bar  the  inroad  of  civil- 
ization. Strange  as  the  incident  may  appear, 
it  is  no  less  an  historical  fact.  For  two  cen- 
turies the  Hudson's-bay  Company  have  occu- 
pied a  vast  territory,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  in  extent  almost  as  large  as  Europe, 
and  have  there  done  their  best  to  preserve 
foxes  and  beavers.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
blame  ought  to  attach  to  the  HudsonVbay 
Comjwmy.  The  fur-bearing  animals  were  a 
sort  of  final  cause  to  it ;  m  fact,  it  was  a 
society  of  trappers  and  traders  feras  defcndere 
wata,  since  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 
The  Company  has  done  so  for  150  years,  and 
might  have  done  so  for  150  years  longer  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  u  accident "  of  gold.  That 

Eowerful  metal  is  likely  to  open  the  Hudson's- 
ay  territory,  400,000*  square  miles  of  winch 
appear  not  to  have  been  meant  for  fur-bearing 
animals  and  a  fur-seeking  Company  exclusively 
as  much  as  for  mankind  in  general.  Opposite 
political  luminaries  are  in  bland  conjunction 
on  this  point.  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  are  agreed  that  the  old  signs  of  the 
Hudson's-bay  Company,  "  No  Thoroughfare  " 
and  "  No  Admission  on  any  Kind  of  Business," 
should  be  removed,  and  an  eager  and  indus- 
trial immigrant  world  admitted.  The  debate 
upon  the  Bill  for  giving  a  political  organiza- 
tion to  the  new  gold  district,  and  the  subse- 
quent discussion  upon  Mr.  Roebuck's  resolu- 
tions respecting  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson's- 
bay  Company,  are  full  of  significance.  On 
both  occasions  the  new  Colonial  Secretary 
handled  the  matter  in  a  spirit  of  wise  and  large 
statesmanship.  Without  committing  himself 
to  Mr.  Roebuck's  resolutions,  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  indicated  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  present  occu- 
piers and  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the 
soil  in  words  no  less  significant  than  they  were 
eloquent : — 

"  It  is  my  sincere  wish  and  hope  that  ar- 
rangements may  be  effected  in  a  spirit  of  rea- 


sonable conciliation  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  that  we  may  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
civilized  community  upon  the  principles  of 
humanity  towards  the  red  men,  and  of  honor 
and  honesty  towards  the  white,  which  our 
civilization  should  carry  with  it,  wherever  it 
extends,  as  the  colonizers  of  old  carried  along 
with  them  a  fragment  of  their  native  earth, 
I  and  a  light  from  the  altar  of  their  council- 
hall." 

I  Upon  these  broad  and  somewhat  old-fash- 
j  ioned  principles,  a  Bill  has  been  introduced, 
and  has  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  the  organization  of  a  colony 
upon  which  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
confer  the  title  of  British  Columbia.  The 
Bill  provides  for  the  infant  colony  what  colo- 
nies in  a  state  of  infancy,  surrounded  by 
rather  wild  and  boisterous  neighbors,  have 
most  need  of — the  tutelage  of  a  strong  exe- 
cutive government.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Bill  to 
obviate  fhe  necessity  of  a  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, or  the  establishment  of  a  Band  of 
Regulators,  or  any  other  popular  mode  of 
provisional  government.  The  Bill  creates  a 
governor  for  four  years,  to  be  intrusted  with 
full  ond  absolute  powers,  dependent,  however, 
upon  the  will  of  the  Crown,  who  may,  if  it 
think  fit,  at  any  time  establish  a  freer  govern- 
ment and  more  liberal  institutions.  Power  is 
also  conferred  upon  the  Crown  at  any  time, 
upon  the  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  to  annex  that  island  to 
the  new  colony.  Thus  the  nucleus  of  a 
group  of  colonics  has  been  formed,  in  which 
we  may  see,  as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  forcibly 
expressed  it,  M  a  rampart  against  any  hostile 
inroads  from  the  American  frontier,  and  an 
essential  arch,  as  it  were,  to  that  great  via- 
duct by  which  we  hope  one  day  to  connect 
the  harbors  of  Vancouver  with  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence."  Part  of  this  unsettled  territory 
has  been  offered  to  Canada,  and  in  the  event 
of  her  refusal  to  avail  herself  of  it,  such  part 
of  the  fertile  tract  which  seems  to  invite  the 
labors  of  men  and  oxen  we  shall  at  once  lake 
into  our  own  hands,  groove  with  railroads, 
and  intersect  with  canals,  leaving  only  the 
colder  part  of  the  earth  to  the  allotted  work 
of  the  HudsonVbay  Company,  and  to  be  a 
hunting-ground  for  red  men — "  a  portion  for 
foxes." 

British  Columbia  at  present  is  as  full  of 
motley  contrasts  as  California  was  ten  years 
ago.  There  is  a  universal "  stampedo  **  north- 
ward. The  streets  of  San  Francisco  "are 
alive  with  red,  blue,  and  grey-shirted  men, 
ranging  about  in  squads  with  picks,  shovels, 
pans,  blankets,  and  primitive  little  rockers  on 
their  shoulders."   The  roads  over  the  Rocky 


Mountains,  thronged  with  stages  and  wag- 
gon's, with  battalions  of  wild,  ruffianly  fih- 
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busters  on  horseback  and  muleback,  present  j 
an  appearance  similar  to  the  retreat  of  a 
South  American  army.     Twelve  thousand 
persons  have  quitted"  San  Fraucisoo  in  six 
weeks,  and  amongst  them  we  are  informed, 
"  men  the  most  inveterate  and  pertinacious  j 
of  all,  newspaper  men,  are  leaving  in  great 
numbers."   The  Pacific  is  un  pacific  with  lines ' 
of  colossal  steamers  and  clip|>er8,  and  the  \ 
Surprise,  a  fine  Yankee  sea-going  steamboat, 
has  made  its  way  150  miles  up  the  Frazer 
River.    To  this  new  child  of  civilisation 
\\  Iiich  has  come  into  the  world  with  a  gold 
ladle  in  its  mouth,  we  say,  with  the  best 
wishes  for  its  growth  in  English  enterprise, , 
speech,  and  religion — 44 Hail!  British  Colum 
bia!" 


From  The  Press. 
TII1C  REFLUX  FROM  ROUE. 

When  the  Irish  Union  was  first  proposed 
by  William  Pitt,  there  was  much  curiosity  to 
know  what  were  the  feelings  of  King  George 
III.  in  relation  to  that  measure.  In  those 
days  Mr.  George  Bankes  was  a  favorite  and 
confidential  friend  of  the  King ;  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce  records  in  his  Diary  that  he 
asked  Mr.  Bankes,  "  What  did  the  King 
think  of  the  Union  with  Ireland?"  and  he 
received  for  an  answer,  "  If  the  measure  will 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  his  Majesty  is 
not  disinclined  to  it ;  but  if  it  will  be  for  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Church,  the  King  will 
not  be  favorable  to  it."  The  strong  Protes- 
tant instincts  of  the  King  told  him  that  some 
serious  inconveniences,  and  even  possible  dan- 
gers, might  be  anticipated  from  the  legislative 
junction  of  a  country  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  in  a  majority  with  a  nation  in 
which  they  were  little  more  than  a  fraction 
of  a  sect.  Whatever  might  be  the  political 
or  commercial  advantages  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  it  was  obvious  that  such  a  measure 
would  give  the  Roman  Catholics  a  formidable 
locus  standi  in  the  Imperial  Legislature  ;  and 
accordingly  we  have  seen  England  agitated 
profoundly  in  its  domestic  politics  by  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  perpetually-changing  ] 
"  Catholic  Question,"  and  the  Notice-book  of  I 
the  House  of  Commons  shows  that  we  are  as : 
far  off  as  ever  from  arriving  at  any  terminn- 
tion  of  this  subject.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not, — whether  we  are  tired  of  it  or  otherwise, ! 
— the  Roman  Catholics  will  not  allow  us  to 
be  quiescent,  and  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  to  overlook  the  peculiar  strategy 
which  they  have  now  adopted. 

Last  week,  in  our  first  leading  article,  we 
descanted  on  the  laxity  and  indefinite  belief, 
and  on  the  *'  no-principle  of  the  age."  We 
were  referring,  of  course,  to  the  state  of 
opinion  in  England  considered  socially  and 
politically.    We  observe  that  our  remarks 


have  received  extensive  circulation  even 
amongst  M  Liberal  "  organs  which  seldom 
copy  from  our  columns.  All  that  we  there 
said  will  appear  in  stronger  relief,  on  observ- 
ing how  little  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  **  In- 
ditferentism  "  are  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Never  were  its  members  showing 
more  zeal  and  personal  earnestness  than  now. 
Amongst  them  there  is  no  tendency  "  to  give 
up,"  "  to  merge  all  distinctions,"  **  to  assume 
ambiguous  designations,"  or  to  shrink  from 
committing  themselves  in  an  M  ont-and-out  " 
style.  The  contrast  between  the  intensity 
and  organized  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  "  open-question  ■  system  of  languid 
Protestants  is  painful  to  contemplate.  \ 

We  do  not  desire  to  indulge  in  hackneyed 
cries,  or  to  repeat  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of 
former  periods.  We  wish  to  look  at  facts  as 
thev  come  before  us,  and  to  illustrate  their 
operation.  We  said  last  week,  that  "  Who- 
ever studied  carefully  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
opinions  that  has  been  going  on  of  late  years 
must  be  convinced  that  all  principles  are 
undergoing  a  process  of  solution  which  be- 
tokens some  approaching  state  of  transforma- 
tion." No  sooner  have  means  lieen  given  for 
squeezing  the  Jews  into  Parliament,  than  the 
Irish  ex- Attorney-General  of  the  Whigs  gives 
notice  for  a  new  "  Catholic  Relief  Bill,"  and 
proposes  to  make  all  oaths  uniform.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland  had  committed  the 
question  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Deasy,  but  it  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  who  is  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  who  has  already  held  the  highest  Crown 
office  in  Ireland.  Yet  this  question  of  abol-  4 
ishing  the  Oath  of  1820  is  only  nut  forward 
as  a  means  of  uniting  the  English  and  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  giving  them  a  joint 
ground  for  political  action.  Lax  and  indiffer- 
ent as  is  the  spirit  of  the  period,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholics  believe 
that  Parliament  will  remove  the  constitutional 
security  devised  in  1829.  That  security  is  no 
safeguard  in  itself  against  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  it  is  of 
priceless  value  as  giving  (as  it  were)  a  clause 
of  interpolation  to  the  Bill  of  1829.  "  Eman- 
cipation "  was  asked  for  by  Burke,  Grattan, 
and  their  followers,  as  being  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  Protest  ant  ism  ;  and  the'Oath  in 
its  present  form  was  imposed  u|>on  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  their  own  full  and  free 
consent.  Such  an  oath,  of  course,  should  not 
be  tampered  with  now.  But  on  this  specin. 
question  we  shall  enlarge  at  another  time. 

What  we  desire  to  fix  attention  upon  now 
is,  the  peculiar  modus  operandi  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party.  It  is  a  skilful  and  ingenious 
plan  to  raise  questions,  under  plausible  pre- 
texts, with  a  view  to  ulterior  aims.    Did  any 
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one  suppose  that  O'Connel  really  believed 
that  he  could  repeal  the  Union  ?  No !  The 
great  Agitator  inscribed  that  question  on  his 
banner,  but  his  real  object  was  to  make  a 
great  Democratic  and  Roman  Catholic  party, 
to  free  it  from  the  territorial  influences  of  the 
Devonshire*,  the  Lansdaownes,  the  Donough- 
mores,  und  other  aristocratic  connections, 
which,  though  "  Liberal,"  had  served  in  some  j 
degree  to  check  and  counterpoise  the  vio- 
lence and  extravagant  zeal  of  the  Roman 
CaUiolic  commonaltv.  O'Connell  completely* 
succeeded  in  his  real,  but  not  in  his  nominal, 
aim.  The  Union  has  not  been  repealed,  but, 
owing  to  the  |>olicy  followed  by  O'Connell  and 
his  friends  the  composition  of  the  Irish  re* 
preseutative  body  is  entirely  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  agitation 
of  the  Repeal  cry. 

Now,  again,  a  similar  stroke  of  policy  is 
designed.  The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that 
the  English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
have  never  assimilated  well  together.  The 
Howards,  Petres,  Dormers,  Langdales,  Stour- 
tons,  Constables,  Illundells,  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  are  a  proud,  sensitive,  and 
most  exclusive  body.  Ihey  are  something 
more  than  a  class ;  they  are  almost  a  caste. 
They  have  long  pedigrees,  and  weighty  purses. 
They  have  splendid  parks  and  grand  country 
mansions,  and  they  live  in  pomp  and  style. 
In  their  social  tone  they  affect  not  a  little  of 
the  habits  of  the  mediaeval  grands  seigneurs. 
Shy,  fastidious,  and  high  bred,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  this  connection  should  recoil  from 
the  tone  and  language  too  often  exhibited  by 
the  upstart  declaimers  of  their  co-religionists 
in  Ireland.  The  English  Roman  Catholics 
never  joined  in  the  cry  for  "Repeal,"  and 
they  often  had  to  endure  much  vituperation 
from  the  demagogues  of  Ireland;  and  this  di- 
versity of  tastes  and  discordance  of  views  has 
made  the  Roman  Catholic  connection  in  the 
empire  less  formidable  than  it  otherwise 
wouid  have  been. 

But  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
now  resolved  to  join  and  amalgamate  closely 
the  aristocracy  of  the  English  with  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  No 
better  subject  could  be  devised  than  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Oath  for  bringing  about  a  junction 
between  those  bodies,  and  so  that  the  union 
between  them  is  obtained,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics can  afford  to  wait  for  future  triumphs. 
Simultaneously  with  this  object  it  has  been  { 
dexterously  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  working  of  the  Roman  Church  | 
(in  this  realm)  into  close  obedience  to  the  j 
authorities  at  Rome.    The  English  Roman- 


ists were  formerly  adherents  to  the  Gallican 
views  on  the  Papacy  j  they  adopted  the  tenets 
of  Bossuet  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  Na- 
tional Churches.  They  had  formerly  amongst 
themselves  a  "  Cisalpine  Club,"  into  which 
Irish  Catholics  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  membership.  They  have  now  estab- 
lished what  is  called  a  "  Stafford-street  Club," 
which  might  be  named  an  M  Ultramontane 
Club."  Gallicanism,  now-a-days,  is  almost 
extinct  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
empire. 

Having  united  the  laity  at  large  in  closer 
connection  with  Rome,  another  object  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  is  to  withdraw  the  Irish  secu- 
lar clergv  from  pqjitics,  and  to  render  the 
parish  priests  subservient  to  a  severer  disci- 
pline than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  There 
are  dioceses  now  in  Ireland  in  which  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  is  not  allowed  to  indulge 
in  social  pleasures  (of  an  entirely  harmless 
kind)  with  the  same  freedom  as  formerly. 
The  Church  remains  as  political  as  ever,  but 
the  priests  are  desired  to  give  up  haranguing 
on  polities,  and  leave  matters  of  State  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors ;  and  along  with  this 
change  the  system  of  domestic  nomination  is 
practically  overturned,  and  the  bishops  of 
some  dioceses  that  have  recently  been  vacated 
have  been  named  at  Rome.  Archbishop 
Cullen  himself  was  chosen  specially  at  Rome, 
and  his  appointment  was  the  precursor  of 
great  changes.  If  one  was  to  judge  by  news- 
papers and  by  the  reports  of  public  meetings, 
the  action  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  become 
much  less  than  in  preceding  times,  but  in 
reality  it  has  become  more.  "  Repeal  of  the 
Union "  is  not  now  shouted  for  by  priests ; 
seditious  speeches  are  not  now  heard,  or  of- 
fensive language  about  "England's  difficulty 
being  Ireland's  opportunity."  But  it  would 
be  a  most  egregious  error  to  suppose,  because 
Agitation  and  "  Young "  and  "  Old  Ireland- 
ism  *  have  vanished,  that  therefore  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  this  empire  has  become  less  zeal- 
ous, and  less  fertile  in  schemes  for  further- 
ance of  her  power.  The  reverse  is  exactly 
the  case. 

We  write  in  no  alarm  on  this  subject,  and 
we  would  wish  that  language  of  exaggeration 
should  be  avoided.  The  Pope  gained  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  aggression.  Lord  John 
Russell  mismanaged  the  politics  of  a  mighty 
crisis,  and  forty  Irish  Roman  Catholic  M.IVs 
became  the  arbiters  between  political  parties 
in  England.  The  Papal  influence  has  become 
a  disturbing  one  in  our  English  political  sys- 
tem. Pitt  left  office  in  1802  on  this  "  Catho- 
lic question ; M  Fox  lost  his  popularity  by 
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ing  it ;  and  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  Grenvillites  was  deposed  on  account  of 
their  patronage  of  the  Papal  cause.  The 
Liverpool  Cabinet  was  weakened  by  it  from 
1812  to  1827,  and  in  1829  the  great  Tory 
party  was  destroyed  by  it  So,  also,  the  Re- 
form partv  lost  its  hold  on  the  affections  of 
England  by  the  Lichfield-house  compact  with 
the  Pope  and  his  friends.  Again  the  old  sub- 
ject is  forced  upon  public  attention,  and  from 
the  course  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  from  other 
causes,  a  cry  of  "  No  Poperv  "  is  likely  to 


burst  up  suddenly  from  the  mass  of  the  na- 
j  tion.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  utility  of 
I "  cries,"  unless  there  be  fixed,  steady,  and 

Cermanent  adherence  to  principle*.  To 
now  the  danger,  and  to  see  clearly  whence 
it  proceeds,  arc  good  preparatives  for  future 
action.  The  nation  was  deceived  in  1851. 
What  was  gained  against  the  Pope  in  1851 
j  by  the  Declaratory  Act  against  illegal  episco- 
pal titles,  was  lost  by  the  Coalition  between 
the  Peelitea  and  the  Pope's  supporters  in 
1852. 


Life  of  Marv  Axxe  SciiiMMELrExxiCK — 
"  Dream  Story  " — (To  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Ex- 
aminer.")—Sir,  This  story,  with  variations,  ap- 
peared several  years  ago,  when  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Jems,  who  was 
the  preceptor  of  the  Hon.  M.  Petty  at  the  same 
time  that  Dr.  Priestly  was  nominally  librarian 
to  his  father,  then  Lord  Shelhnrnc  ;  and  I  have 
now  before  me  a  pamphlet  by  him,  entitled  "  Re- 
marks in  Refutation  of  an  Extraordinary  Story 
of  a  Sujnrrnatural  Appearance,  related  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Warner,  F.  A.  S.,  in  his  1  Literarv 
Recollections,' p.  21 ,  London :  R.  Hunter,  1852/' 
in  which  Mr.  Jems  distinctly  declares  that  he 
had  "  never  heard  of  any  such  occurrence  till 
now  ;  no  distant  rumor,  not  even  a  whisper  of 
the  kind  ever  reached'him  even  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  till  pointed  out  by  a  friend  within  a  few 
months  past  in  Mr.  Warner's  late  publication," 
p.  13.  I  have  carefully  looked  through  Dr. 
Priestley's  memoirs  and  correspondence,  and 
find  not" the  slightest  reference  whatever  to  any 
such  extraordinary  occurrence.  Possibly  what 
Mr.  Jervis  writes  respecting  the  clergyman  on 
whose  authority  Mr.  Warner  gave  this  story, 
may  apply  {mutatis  mutandis)  to  the  lady  in 
whose  memoirs  it  reappears  with  variations. 
"  Of  great  worth  and  respectability,  of  various 
and  extensive  information ;  .  .  .  but  those  who 
knew  him  best,  and  respected  him  most,  will 
allow  that  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  his  na- 
ture predisposed  him  to  entertain  some  visionary 
and  romantic  notions  on  supematurnl  appear- 
ances." pp.  9,  10.  I  am  still  inclined,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  regard  this  and  many  other  such 
"  stories,"  rife  enough  since  Mr.  Jervis  published 
his  pamphlet,  as  amongst  the  old  "wives' 
fables,"  which  a  venerable  authority  warns  us  to 
"  refuse." — Respectfully  yours,  Samuel  Baciie. 
Edgbaston,  26th  July,  1858. 
*  . 

Ll'Tiier  had,  unfortunately,  all  the  defects  of 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged.    His  was,  nn-  j 
doubtedlv,  a  great  heart  and  a  noble  mind.  Be- 
fore the  Diet  of  Worms  he  displayed  invincible 
courage.   Moreover,  he  was  profoundly  imbued  [ 


with  all  the  genorous  hatred  which  the  old  Ger- 
mans entertained  of  Roman  domination,  whether 
under  a  political  or  religious  form  ;  but  he  was 
completely  under  the  sway  of  the  mystic  ten- 
dencies which  characterise  the  genius  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  He  was  entirely  preoccupied  with 
the  problems  of  the  inner  life.  I  should  add  that 
the  monastic  restraint  through  which  he  had  so 
much  suffered,  had  left  a  world  of  phantoms  in 
his  imagination.  Like  Joan  d'Arc,  Francis 
d'Assise,  and  Ignatius  Loyola,  he  was  subject  to 
frequent  hallucinations.  Science  has  triumph- 
antly demonstrated  that  the  highest  intelligence* 
arc  not  exempt  from  this  sad  infirmity.  Soc- 
rates and  Pascal  may  be  cited  in  proof.  The 
most  absurd  legends  of  Saxony  were  adopted 
by  Luther  with  singular  credulity.  He  imagined 
that  he  held  theological  disputations  with  Satan, 
wherein,  by  the  by,  the  fallen  archangel  displaved 
a  most  lamentable  ignoranco  of  logic.  The  Re- 
former's struggles  against  these  visions,  ex- 
hausted his  strength  and  his  courage,  and  more 
than  once  his  health  severely  suffered  tlicrefrom. 
Whilst  ho  was  a  prey  to  the  anguish  of  these  in- 
ternal combats,  Munzer  organized  the  terrible 
insurrection  of  the  peasantry.  The  democratic 
feeling,  which  Luther  all  but  ignored,  burst  forth 
on  all  sides.  Luther  was  indignant,  and  instead 
of  taking  up  a  social  reform,  the  necessity  of 
which  was  but  too  apparent,  he  called  down  on 
the  oppressed  multitude  the  anger  of  the  barons. 
Every  idea  of  political  regeneration  was  stifled  in 
torrents  of  blood. — Stvitzaland  the  Pioneer  of  the 
Reformation. 


Diamonds.  —  A  diamond  is  a  diamond, 
though  you  shall  put  it  on  the  finger  of  a 
beggar.  Only  that  on  the  finger  of  a  l)eggjir  no- 
body would  believe  it  to  be  a  diamond.  Docs  not 
mendicant  genifts  every  day  offer  tho  "  precions 
iewcl  in  its  head  "  for  sale,  and  yet,  liccausc  the 
holder  is  mendicant,  docs  not  the  world  believo 
the  jewel  to  be  of  no  value  ?  Men  have  died 
with  jewels  in  their  brains ;  and  not  until  the 
men  were  dead  were  the  gems  owned  to  be  of 
the  truo  water. — Jerrold. 
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THE  WEAVER 

Maiden  fair! 

With  those  tender  dreamy  eyes, 
Art  thou  jKmdering  what  to  wear, 
To  match  the  jewels  in  thine  hair — 

A  gorgeous  rohe  of  many  dyes, 
To  gleam  and  glisten  in  the  sun, 

With  inwoven  threads  of  gold 
That  melt  in  colors  ono  hy  one, 

As  thy  stately  movements  mould 

To  an  antique  grace  the  fold  ? 

Gentle  one ! 

For  thy  youth  it  wero  more  meet 
To  wrcathi  fresh  blossoms,  thnt  the  sun 
With  many  a  golden  glanco  has  won 

To  open  wide  each  chalice  sweet ; 
But  if  thou  still  hast  set  thine  heart 

On  braided  hair  and  broidcred  vest, 
Come,  look  behind  the  veil  of  art, 
Behold  the  aching  toil  and  smart 

That  wrought  the  tiro  thou  lovest  best ! 

The  tiny  worm  whose  curious  toil 
First  -  ]  >u :i  each  soft  and  silken  line, 
Those  small  twin  threads,  so  bright  and  fine 
In  wondrous  order  all  combine 

To  make  his  cradle  and  his  tomb. 
He  weaves  his  silken  winding-sheet, 
With  patient  skill,  compact  and  neat, 

And  dies  to  feed  the  hungry  loom. 

Gaze  on  that  complicated  loom,-— 
Vast  otFspring  of  a  mighty  brain, — 

Where  mimic  buds  and  blossoms  bloom, 

That  only  lack  the  rich  perfume 
To  nia'teh  their  kindred  of  the  plain. 

Sec  on  its  fabric  deft  outspread 

Each  rninhow-hned  and  silken  thread  ; 

The  living  colors  gjeam  and  glow, 

And  into  life  and  beauty  grow, 

As  tho  thin  dextrous  fingers  throw 
The  shuttle  across  the  loom. 

Ill  suits  that  splendid  vesture,  rolled 

So  orderly  upon  the  loom, 
WTith  the  poor  garments,  thin  and  old, — 

With  that  mean  bed  and  squalid  room. 
Its  maker,  save  upon  its  fold, 

Knows  little  of  a  rose's  bloom  ; 
Nor  how  the  merry  violets  spring 

So  thickly  o'er  the  grassy  sod, 
Where,  souring  on  a  jovous  wing, 

The  lark  pours  forth  its  lays  to  God. 

Look  on  that  gaunt  and  weary  frame, 
By  constant" toil  so  stooped  and  bent, 
With  lalior  worn,  and  hunger  spent, 

Till  life  sinks  low— a  flickering  flame. 

His  eyes  are  weary  of  the  shine 

Of  those  bright  hues;  his  fingers  ache, 
As  swift  but  painfully  they  make 

The  delicate  web  of  silken  twine. 

And  in  his  symbol  you  may  see 

The  poet's  frequent  destiny. 

His  sweetest  and  most  touching  strain 

May  soothe  the  heart,  and  case  the  brain, 

While  springing  from  his  own  deep  pain. 

The  ballad  dear  to  cot  and  hall, 

By  gentle  accents  sung, 
Linked  with  our  happiest  memories, 
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From  bitterest  tears  was  wrung ; 
He  only  from  whose  heart  it  camo 
Can  scarcely  bear  to  hear  its  name. 
The  sparkling  web  of  fancies  wrought, 
Of  brilliant  wit,  or  deepest  thought, 
That  roused  tho  eager  pulse  of  youth 
JTo  battle  for  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
That  cry  was  like  th'  expiring  light 
That  leapt  to  life  so  strong  and  bright, 
Ere  quenched  in  shades  of  deepest  night. 
The  love  that  on  his  accents  hung, 

That  prized  his  every  word, 
Turned  shuddering  from  the  light,  that  flung 
A  flickering  radiance  as  it  clung 

To  hope  and  strength  deferred  : 
Not  with  impunity  tho  soul 

Thus  to  its  depths  is  stirred  ; 
In  that  song's  pathetic  echo  rung 

An  undertone  unheard,— 
A  fitful  and  a  failing  breath. 
That  to  love's  car  spoke  naught  but  death. 
And  yet  the  heedless  world  laughs  on, 

And  cheers  each  sound  of  mirth, 
That  brightens  many  a  social  hour 

Around  tho  happy  hearth. 
Nor  dreams  that  gay  and  sportive  tone 
Has  loft — bow  desolate  1 — his  own.  * 
How  manv  Christmas  hearths  arc  bright 
With  all  tLc  poet's  fancies  light, 
While  his  is  dark  with  more  than  night. 

O,  dearly  prize  the  song  and  talo 

That  cheer  your  lonely  hours ; 
But  sometimes  cast  a  grateful  thought 
On  those,  whose  painful  toil  has  wrought 

Your  tapestry  of  flowers  ! 

Frances  F&eeljno  Broderip. 


INDIA. 


A  nephew  of  George  Canning  wrote  a  remarka- 
ble poem,  under  the  title  of  "India,"  some  four 
nnd  twenty  years  ago.  Tho  writer  had  enjoyed 
many  advantages  for  studying  the  native  charac- 
ter,— and  he  sums  up  the  result  of  official  ex- 
perience at  Delhi,  Baroilly,  and  Cawnporo  in  the 
following  lines :— ■ 

There  needs  but  some  surpassing  act  of  wrong 
To  break  tho  patience  that  has  bent  so  long  ; 
There  needs  but  somo  short  sudden  burst  of  iro 
May  chance  to  set  tho  general  thought  on  fire ; 
There  needs  but  some  fair  prospect  of  relief, 
Enough  to  seize  tho  general  belief. 
Some  holy  juggle,  some  absurd  caprice, 
To  raise  one  common  struggle  for  release. 

#**•*• 
Think  not  that  prodigies  must  rule  a  state, 
That  great  revulsions  spring  from  something 
great, 

The  softest  curl  that  floats  on  beauty's  brow, 
The  smallest  leaf  that  flutters  on  the  bough, 
Is  not  more  lightly  easy  to  derange, 
Than  human  minds  with  cause  to  wish  for  change. 
Out  breaks  at  once  the  far-resounding  cry, 
The  standard  of  revolt  is  raised  on  high, 
The  murky  cloud  has  glided  from  the  sun, 
The  talc  of  England's  tyranny  is  done, 
And  torturing  vengeance  grinds  as  she  destroys, 
Till  Sicil's  vespers  seem  tho  game  of  boys. 
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Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  &  Enquirer. 
THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  June  22. 
Long  before  an  European  trod  the  soil  of 
Florida,  and  while  even  its  very  existence 
was  a  mere  speculation  in  men's  minds,  the 
attention  of  the-  Old  World  was  directed  to 
it  by  strange  and  stirring  reports  of  its  wealth 
and  beauty.  Its  shores  were  invested  with 
a  halo  of  romance.  There  were  mysterious 
accounts  of  its  rich  stores  of  untold  wealth  ; 
of  gentle  streams  whose  clear  depths  flashed 
with  diamonds ;  of  majestic  rivers  lined  with 
pearls;  of  cities  rich  in  barbaric  splendor; 
of  palaces  rivalling  in  magnificance  those 
of  the  Incas ;  and  of  an  Aztec  civilization 
more  superb  and  imposing  than  the  world 
had  then  known.    But  more  strange,  more 


forest  of  oaks  and  cypresses,  whose  limbs  are 
hung  with  banners  of  grey  moss,  which  give 
a  solemn,  sombre  appearance  to  the  surround 
ings.  From  the  shore  you  remark  at  once 
the  singular  clearness  of  the  waters  and  the 
distinct  colors  of  blue  and  green  which  cover 
in  patches  its  surface.  By  means  of  a  rough 
scow  and  a  stalwart  negro  at  the  sweeps,  our 
jmrty  was  soon  afloat  Not  a  ripple  curled 
the  smooth  surface.  Stretched  at  length  upon 
the  smooth  boards,  we  gazed  down  into  the 
limpid  depths.  By  actual  measurement  the 
bottom  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  be- 
low us,  yet  we  could  distinguish  the  minutest 
object  there  with  the  utmost  precision.  A 
bit  of  silver  in  gentle  undulations,  slipped  to 
the  bottom,  and  appeared  undiminished  in 
size.  At  times  the  white  sands  were  flecked 
with  dancing  shadows,  or  when  at  rest  were 


stirring  than  all  else,  was  the  tale  of  the  ex- 1 

istence  of  the  fabled  fountains  of  the  old  j  ft w?/  at^  *,th  h ue*  of  every  variety  of  shade. 
Heathen  Mythology,  whose  wondrous  waters  ^  and,  flake?  rf  mica  radiated  like  prisms, 
could  delay 'the  march  of  time,  and  stop  the  1,1  80rae  J,Ia"8  »mme,n8e  trees  were  reclining 
nroirress  of  ripcnv.    Onp  nli»M  anA      »k„  uP°n  bed«  W  moss  like  giants  at  rest.  There 
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progress  of  decay.  One  plunge,  and  he  who 
was  bowed  with  years  ancf  weaknesses  would 
feel  again  the  warm  tide  of  youth  and  health 
in  his  veins,  and  the  supple  strength  of  his 
manlier  years  return.  Here  Grace  and 
Beauty  might  renew  their  charms,  and  Health 
and  Youth  become  immortal.  The  best  blood 
in  old  Spain  was  fired.  Knights  made  illus- 
trious by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  left  again 
their  high-born  dames  and  their  Andalusian 
homes  to  achieve  the  proud  title  of  "  Un 
Conquistador."  From  the  hardships,  priva- 
tions, the  hostilities  and  sicknesses  of  that 
ill-starred  expedition  scarcely  one  of  those 
brave  men  returned.  Th 
dors  which  had  spanned 
before  the  fearful  realities  which  they  expe- 
rienced. The  wondrous  waters  of  the  per- 
petual fountain  could  not  restore  strength 
and  vigor  to  bodies  wasted  by  starvation  and 
disease.  The  "  Land  of  Flowers"  gave  her 
bosom  only  for  their  dead. 

A  few  days  since  I  returned  from  a  visit  to 
this  famous  fountain.  I  can  vouch  for  its  ex- 
istence. I  suppose  that  the  efficacy  of  its 
miraculous  virtues  has  long  since  vanished. 
But  its  beauties  are  so  extraordinary,  and  its 
whole  nature  so  anomalous  as  to  excite  in  the 
beholder  no  little  admiration  and  wonder. 
"  Wahalla  "  Springs,  for  so  the  Indians  chris- 
tened them,  are  situated  sixteen  miles  south 
from  Tallahassee.  They  form  the  sources  of 
the  Wakulla  River,  .which,  flowing  directly 
south  twenty  miles,  mingles  with  the  waters 
of  the  great  Gulf.  The  springs,  covering  an 
area  of  some  two  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, are  entirely  embosomed  in  a  dense 


upon  oeas  ot  moss  like  gn 
were  elevations  and  depressions,  huge  ranges 
of  a  coral-like  rock,  "  and  valleys  stretching 
in  pensive  quietness  between." 

There  were  abrupt  precipices  and  toppling 
crags  which  overhung  abysses  which  no 
plummet  has  yet  sounded.  Mosses  and  water 
plants  covered  othet  places  like  forests  of 
ferns.  They  waved  their  tops  as  if  fanned  by 
a  gentle  breeze.  And  there  were  vast  troop 
of  fishes  whose  home  life  we  could  look  in 
upon  without  breach  of  etiquette.  They 
seemed  entirely  unconcerned,  looking  up  at 
us  with  perfect  indifference  and  moving  si- 
e  glories  and  splen-  {*ntifon  into  the  mossy  forest  beneath.  A 
their  hopes  faded  dozen  >yds  d.stant  was  on  ugly  looking  alh- 
1  gator  who  eyed  us  wistfully.  On  a  nearer 
approach  he  gradually  sank  into  the  water 
and  disappeared  from  view  in  a  bed  of  rushes. 
While  skirting  along  the  borders  we  came 
over  the  bones  of  a  mastodon  which  we 
judged  to  be  about  eighty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. They  consisted  of  portions  of  the  jaw- 
bone, with  several  of  the  teeth  in  good  pres- 
ervation. Several  years  since  a  gentleman 
in  this  vicinity,  by  means  of  a  marine  armor, 
succeeded  in  recovering  a  large  quantity  of 
these  bones.  They  are  very  calcareous  and 
crumble  easily  by  exposure  to  the  air.  These 
Springs  are  no  ordinary  curiosity.  To  the 
naturalist  and  the  man  of  science  they  afford 
a  subject  for  investigation  and  interesting  ex- 
ploration. The  sombre  forests,  the  cloudless 
heavens,  the  strange  water-fowls,  associated  as 
they  are  with  the  enjoyments  and  pleasont- 
ries  of  a  delightful  party,  will  not  soon  fade 
from  my  memory.  G.  B.  S. 
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